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BED  SEA 

HKD  SEA.    The  sea  known  to  ns  as  the  Ited 
Sm  w»  by  the  Isrnelites  called  "  the  sea"  (D^H, 

Eju  nt.  2,  9,  16.  21,  28;  xr.  1,  4,  8,  10,  iV; 
Josh.  .zzir.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and 


tpeddlr  "the  an  of  sftph"  (^^C^D^  Ex.  x.  19; 

xzii.  18;  xr.  i,  22;  xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xiv.  25;  xxi. 
4;  xxxni.  10,  1 1 ;  Deut.  i.  40 ;  xi.  4;  Josh.  u.  10; 
It.  23 ;  xxit.  6 ;  Jadg.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ix.  26;  Neh. 
ix.  »;  Pi.  cvi.  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi.  13, 15;  Jer.  ilix. 
21 ).    It  is  abo  perhaps  written  HD^D  {2»6fi,  LXX.) 

'm  Kam.  xxi.  14,  rendered  **  Red  Sea "  in  A.  V. ; 
and  in  like  manner,  in  Dent.  i.  1,  t|^D,  without 
OV  The  LXX.  always  render  it  ^  fpvBpii  Od\atr<ra 
(except  in  Jndg.  xi.  16,  where  (|-1D,  2i^,  is  pre- 
red).  So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29) ; 
this  name  is  found  in  1  Maoc  iv.  9.  By  the 
~  geographers  this  appellation,  like  its  Latin 
aqarraleni  Mare  Bubrum  or  M.  Erytkraeunif  was 
ccfieoded  to  all  the  seas  washing  the  shores  of  the 
Aiaoian  peninsula,  and  eren  the  Indian  Ocean :  the 
Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  *ApdBtos 
miXw0Sy  or  'A^afiucbs  jr.,  or  Sinus  Arabic%»,  and 
ito  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
%iXaFfni$,  *EAar(nyf,  *EXayiriic^f ,  k6\vos.  Sinus 
Asiamtet,  w  8.  AeUmitiats.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
vaa  speciaUy  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  'HptfoiroAfnyf 
c^X^OT,  SoMS  Herodpolites,  or  S,  HenHpoliticus, 
AoMDg  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has  for 
waaaj  centories  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
cvBcnlly  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  cbediaeTal  times, 
Hdu-  El-Kulzom,  '*  the  sea  of  Kl-Kulzum,"  afler  the 
«a  jtt  dysma,  '*  ih^  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which 
ia  aisr,  or  at,  the  modem  Suez.*  In  the  Kur-dn, 
pari  tf  ita  oU  nanne  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic 
wocd  youn  being  used  in  the  account  of  the  passage 


•  O;  M  soaie  Arsb  antbors  tay,  the  sea  Is  so  named 
Ike  dnvniog  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  Kahnun  befaig  a 

JBittatf  1^  ef    vX?*  ^^  *^  slgniflcatlon:  or,  acouni- 

taf  lo  •than,  from  Its  befaiK  hemmed  In  by  mountalniy 
fboM  Ibe  aune  root  (EUliakreeEee's  Khibol,  deacr.  of  the 
fca  of  El-KnlmmV 

i  Us  9nw*ral  nam«  la  "  the  Sea  of  EI-EoIxam ;"  bat  In 
CfnvBt  parts  It  is  aljo  called  after  tne  nearest  coast»  m 
« iha  ae»  oribe  WSfUT  *c.  (Tftoot.  in  the  MoajaaC), 

•  naaiBi  i^gnillea  a  hake  of  which  the  bottom  Is  not 
iMcae^    JMhr  afipUes  to  a  ••sea"  or  a  "great  ii7or." 
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of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot  not*  to  p.  1012,  ktfr^. 
and  El-Beydawee's  Comment  on  the  Kmr^  ril'. 
132,  p.  341 ;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).^ 

f    7 

Of  the  names  of  this  sen  (1.)  D*  (Syr.  tiOr  and 
jioOf— the  latter  generally  «a  lake;**  Hierog. 

YUMA  ;   Copt.  lOAiL ;  Arabic,  pj),«   signiiiei 

"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so  applied)  in 
Nah.  iii.  8,  "  Art  thon  better  than  populous  No, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  {yedrim),  [that 
hati]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  nmpart 
[was]  the  sea  (jydm),  and  her  wall  was  from  tha 
sea  (ydiw)  H 

(2.)  t|^D"D^  ;  in  the  Coptic  version,  ^JOAt. 
ItCy^pI.  The  meaning  of  s^A,  and  the  reason 
of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  msA, 
reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  almost 
always  in  connexion  with  the  sea  of  the  Ezodua. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  nanative  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  in  the  ikj,  (yeSr) ;  for  he  waa  kid  in  sAph, 
on  the  brink  of  tlie  yeSr  (Ex.  ii.  3),  where  (in  the 
<4pA)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (5) ;  and 
in  the  «  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is.  xix.),  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  r  **  And  the  waters 
shall  fiiil  from  the  sea  (ydm),  and  the  river  (rUUi&r) 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  {ndhdr,  constr.  pi.)  far  away ;  [and]  the 
brooks  {yeSr)  of  defence  (or  of  Egypt  ?)  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and  flags  (s^) 
shall  wither.  The  poper  reeds  •  bv  the  brooks  (yedr\ 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (ydr),  and  eveiything 

A  Qeseoins  adds  Is.  zlz.  6.  quoted  below ;  but  It  Is  not 
easy  to  see  why  this  sbould  be  the  Nile  (except  fnan  pre- 
eanoelved  notions),  histead  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the 
Red  Sea.  H':  allows  the  "  tongne  of  the  Egyptian  sea 
(yda»)"  In  Is.  xl.  16,  where  the  river  [Nile]  Is  n4h&r. 

•  Heb.  T&H^,  rendered  by  the  LXX,  ixs  ox«».  the 
Greek  being  derived  Tnm  ^HK,  an  E^ypUan  woid  de- 
noting "  marah-^iaas,  reeds,  bulnubea,  and  any  venhna 
growing  in  a  marsh."  Gesenlns  renders  iTTP.  pL  tlfnjft 
-  a  naked  or  ban  place,  {.  e,  destitute  of  txees . . . .(  htie 

used  of  tha  yr«My  places  CO  the  banks  of  the  NIto:    boi 

9  T 
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sown  by  the  bnwlu  (yedr)  shall  wither,  be  driTCD 
M.W9J,  and  be  no  i^rooi*e].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  thej  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
yV«dr)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
tne  waters  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white 
linen?) shall  be  oonfomided.  And  they  shiill  be 
broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices 
[and]  ponds  for  fish  '  (six.  5-10).  Suph  only  occurs 
in  one  place  besides  those  ali-eady  refan^  to:  in 
Too.  ii.  5  it  is  written,  '*  The  waters  oompaaeed  me 
lliout,  [even]  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  (sAph)  were  wrapped  about 
my  head."  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  ths  Mediter- 
ranean, sAph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
ill  the  yeA",  and  this  ye6r  in  Ex.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
uf  Goslien.  What  ye^  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix., 
■Qd  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  s^pA. 

The  signification  of  S|^Dt  sApk,  must  be  gathered 
fiom  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word, 
with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is  "  wool "), 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  nue  lexicon  (the 
Mohkam  MS.|.  The  author  says,  "  Soof-^-bahr 
(the  aoof  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool  of  sheep. 
And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb:  *■  I  will  come  to  thee 
when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  aix(^/  '*  i.  e.  never. 
The  Cj^D  of  the  D^,  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  a  sea- 

\teed  retembUng  tooo/.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown  up 
abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Fiirst 
says,  8.  V,  tfiOy  "  Ab  Aethiopibus  herba  quaedam 
tupho  appellabatur,  quae  in  profundo  mari<«  rubri 
cresdt,  quae  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  continet, 
pannis  tingendis  inMrvientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de 
qualitate  mans  rubri  "  (p.  47,  &c.).  Diodoiiis  (iii. 
c.  19),  Artemidonis  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Aga* 
tharchides  (ed.  Miilier,  p.  1 36-7),  speak  of  the  weed 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enu- 
merates Fucus  lat^UiuB  on  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  at  Snez  Fucua  criaptu,  F.  trinodiSy  F.  turbinattis, 
F,  fMpti0D9U9,  F.  diaphanuSf  &c.,  and  the  specially 
red  weed  Trichodetmium  erythraeum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  tAph  by  ahari  (see  above),  supposed 
to  be  the  hieroglyphic  **  SHER  "  (em  ?).  If  this  be 
the  same  as  the  sari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph), 
we  must  conclude  that  ahari^  like  stfpA,  was  both 
marine  and  fluvial.  The  posrage  in  Jonah  proves  it 
to  be  a  marine  product ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea 
is  caDed  the  sea  of  ^pA  leave  no  doubt. 

But  tj^D  nkHy  have  been  alao  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fharial  nia4, 
bQch  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to 

S   o^ 

such  rush  itself.    Golios  says,  a,  v,  iS^jJ*  on  the 

'    '     S  o^ 
authanty  of  Ibo-Maaroof  (after  explaining  iS^yj 

by  "  papyrus  herba"),  " Hiuc  iS^jj^\^a3    [the 

cotton  of  iht  papyrus]  goeripium  papyri,  quod  iftttae 
simtie  ex  chyrsocoiligitur,  et  peiTnixtum  calci  etficit 
tetmdasimum  caementi  genus."  This  is  curious ; 
and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which 
included  more  than  one  kind  of  ci/peraSt  gi'ew  in 
he  marshes,  and  in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet 

this  la  unsatisfactorf.  Boutbroyd  sstb,  "  Onr  tniMlatois, 
star  otben,  sappavd  this  wonl  to  signiry  tbe  pspTnis; 
but  «dthcm  an  J  Jnf  t  AQtborlijr.    Kimchi  explains,  *  Aruib 
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in  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  inundatisn  mraiiMM 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii,  61,  149,  dtinf 
Pliny,  xiii.  11,  Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the 
gulf,  with  its  canals  and  channels  for  irrigation 
(yeMm?),  connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with 
Lake  Mareotis ;  and  we  may  supposts  that  in  tliii 
and  other  similar  districts^  the  papyrus  was  culti 
vated  in  the  yedrhn:  the  marshes  of  £^ypt  are 
now  in  the  north  of  the  Delta  and  are  salt  lands. — 
As  a  fluvial  rush,  aAph  would  be  found  in  marsh- 
lands as  well  as  streams,  and  in  brackieh  water  as 
well  as  in  sweet  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  low 
maiBhy  plaoo  near  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to 
this  day  called  Ohwceybet  ei-Booa,  **  the  bed  ct 
reeds,"  and  another  place  near  Suez  has  the  same 
name ;  tiacMs  perhaps  of  the  great  fields  of  rc'ds 
rushes,  and  papyrus,  which  flourished  here  of  old. 
See  also  Pi-hahtroth,  "the  place  where  sedge 
grows"  (?).  Fresnel  {Diaaertatum  aur  le  achari 
dea  E'gyptiena  et  le  aouf  dea  H^euXt  Joum. 
Aaiat.  4«  s^rie,  xi.  pp.  274,  &c.)  enumerates  some 
of  the  reeds  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  sotmd 
reason  for  identifying  any  one  of  these  with  sCph, 
Fresnel,  in  this  curious  paper,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Coptic  '*  shari  "  (in  the  yam  ahari)  was  the 
Arundo  Aegyptiaoa  of  Desfontaines  (in  modern 
Arabic  boos  Fdi-isee^  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this 
variety  for  identification  with  the  fluvial  ^an  ; 
and  we  must  entirely  dissent  fi'om  his  suggestion 
that  the  shari  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and 
not  sea-weed :  apart  from  the  evidence  which  con- 
troverts his  ailments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconclusive.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  oi 
reeds,  &c.,  is  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  suggests 
the  Cyperus  Divea  or  fastigiatus  (Arabic,  Dees)  to 
be  ihe  sari  of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  "  Fructicosi 
est  genus  sari,  circa  Kilum  nasoens,  doorum  fere 
cubitorum  altitudine,  poUicari  crassitudine,  coma 
papyri,  simileque  manditur  noodo"  (i^T.  H.  xiii.  23, 
see  also  Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occun-eooe  of  a&ph  in  the  yedr  (Ex.  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which  in 
other  i-espects  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

(3.)  "*<J  (Hierog.  ATQR,  AUR ;  Copt.  eiCpOy 

I^.p09   I^.pCJ09  Memphilic  dialect,   lepO, 

Sahidic),  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
**  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to  '*  an  arm  of 
the  sea ;"  and  perhaps  to  "  a  sea'*  absolutely ;  like  the 
Arabic  bnhr,  Ges.  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  do 
not  necessarily  bear  out  this  conclusion.  By  far  the 
greater  number  refer  to  the  sojoui-n  in  Ec^ypt :  these 
are  Gen.  xli.  1,  2,  3, 17, 18,  Pharaoh's  dretun ;  Ex.  i. 
22,  the  exposure  of  the  male  children ;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5, 
the  exposure  of  Mo?«es;  Ex.  %'ii.  15  seqq,^  and  xviL 
5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  tlie  plague  of  blood ; 
and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague  of  tro^.  The  next 
most  important  instance  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
already  quoted  in  full.  Then,  that  of  Amos  (viii. 
8,  comp.  ix.  5),  whera  the  land  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood  {year) ;  and  shall  be  cast  out  and  drownM 
as  [by]  the  flood  (yedr)  of  Egypt.  The  great  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  against  Piuuaoh  and  against  uU 

ewt  nomen  sppcllativum  olenim  et  hertjamm  vtrentSum.' 
Hence  we  may  render. '  TLe  marchy  [tic}  flt«dowi  [sic]  a 
tbe  m^mtb  of  tbe  river.'    txi. 
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tgfpt,  vher«  Pharaoh  is  **  the  great  dragon  that 
firth  is  the  midst  of  his  rivers  0^^),  which  hath 
md,  Uj  rirer  (^iV)  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 

[it]  for  myself"  (xzix.  3),  uses  the  pi.  thronghoHt, 
with  the  abore  exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he 
kath  said.  The  riTer  (-»t^)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have 

made  it  ;**  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would 
br«  said  of  the  Nile  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the 
jussap*  seoros  fo  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezekiel 
s«s  contemporary  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he 
frit  here  have  refexTed  to  the  re-excavation  of  the 
cu-il  of  tlie  Red  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal 
BIS?  hare  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Ptnnoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  re-excavated 
W  the  last  time  was  **  the  canal  of  the  Prince 
•f  the  FaitlifaV'  >nd  continued  to  be  so  called. — 
Tstr  occurs  dsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  S, 
k  the  prophecy  ^ain&t  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxili.  10, 
'siiere  its  application  is  doubtful ;  and  in  Dan.  xii. 
5,  6,  where  it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may 
be  the  great  canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  yedri/rif 
Mems  to  be  oftea  used  intei-changeably  with  yeSr 
(as  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8^ ;  it  is  used  for 
*  rivet*,**  or  *•  channels  of  water ; '  and,  while  it  is 
not  rstzJda]  to  Kgypt,  especially  of  tho&e  of  the 
Site. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  oocurs  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  rea- 
soa  fdT  sapposing  that  yeSr  applies  generally,  if 
ev(7,  to  the  Nile.  In  the  pnssages  rplating  to  the 
n]KKure  of  Mo£«s  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  ancient 
«xtf»»kHi  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tanis  f  ZOAN, 
An.i<;,  or  to  the  andeut  canal  (see  below)  tKrough 
v^ic)l  the  water  of  the  Nile  pniised  to  the  **  tongue 
rf  the  Egyptian  sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex. 
^i  18^  but  so  w  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
ic:  own  fUhermA),  though  genei-ally  very  brackish : 
vd  the  canal  most  have  leceived  water  from  the 
Nik  during  every  inundation,  and  then  must 
barebepo  sweet.  Daring  the  height  of  the  inun« 
iitico,  the  sweet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red 
^  The  passage  c£  the  canal  was  regulated  by 
sl'icei,  whidi  excluded  the  waters  of  the  Ked  Soi 
>ad  sweetened  by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt 
Ufces,  Stiabo  (xvii.  1,  §25)  says  that  they  were 
tbis  rendered  sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  good 
bsa  sod  aboundeil  with  water  fowl :  the  position  of 
itjtat  lak<^  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  an- 
<«h«r  part  of  this  aiticle,  on  the  ancient  geography 
<H'  tH<^  head  of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
tiat  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  raiding 
^  Tinif,  and  tliat  the  extenaioo  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"th:  toi^^  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,'*  stretched  m 
CKKnt  times  into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
^^^^  5^  miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half- 
«i7  tofwards  Tani.s.  There  is  abundant  proof  of 
ti»«  foniMT  cultivation  of  thjs  country,  which  must 
hire  lam  fleeted  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just 

'  TW  MoiMuiUDadan  account  of  the  exposure  of  If  oses 
b  "vloat.  Mueoi,  we  read,  u-as  laid  in  the  yamm  (which 
^  •xpUlnad  to  be  the  Vile,  though  that  river  is  not  else- 
*^ere  m  tailed),  and  the  ark  waa  carried  by  the  eonent 
>^aeukal  or  small  river  (nakr),  toa  lake,  at  the  ftutaer 
«nd  <4  vblch  waa  Phanwh's  pavilion  (Kl-Beyd&wee'r  ^am- 
»*«<•  ai  tkt  Kur-^tn,  zx  39.  p.  595,  aiid  Ex-Zamakbabe??e's 
'^'^mnt,  CDtlUed  the  Kakth^f),  While  we  plane  no 
AcfrodaDoe  00  Mohamnudan  reUUons  of  Biblical  evenU, 
ttn»  Buy  be  here  a  glimmer  o(  tmth. 

^  lUlttbd  (Mm.  Mi*atL  \.  S?.  Ac)  Is  pleaMntly  itevere 
X  tiie  Aory  of  king  Krythr** ;  bat,  with  all  his  nire  Ipanv 
ttL  iM  waa  IfaoraDt  of  Arab  bbtory,  v^  hicb  i»  here  ui  cue 
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mentioned,  and  by  numerous  canals  and  chonndi 
for  irrigation,  the  yediim,  so  often  mentioned  with 
the  y^r.  There  ai^>eara  to  be  no  difficulty  tn 
Isa.  itx.  6  (comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Red  Sea  be> 
came  cloHcd  at  Sues  or  thei^eabout,  the  oIjdA  left 
on  the  beaches  of  the  yedr  must  have  dried  up  ud 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  hen 
spoken  of,  which  demimstrate  snooesaiye  eievatians^ 
are  well  known.i 

(4.)  ^  ipvBpit  0d\aerera.  The  origin  of  this  ap< 
pellation  has  been  the  soui'ce  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  8&ph ;  for  it  lies  more  withip 
the  range  of  general  scbolai-ship.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  ibr  it  have  been  often  puerile,  and 
generally  unwortliy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first  have 
ascribed  it  to  some  natuitd  phenomenon;  sudi  aa 
the  singularly  red  nppearance  of  the  motmtwns  of 
the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
with  Havannah  or  Brazil  snuff*,  or  brick-dtist  (Bruce), 
or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84) ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  aoophytes 
(Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coial  of  the  sea ;  the  red 
sea-weed ;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in  great  numbers,  &c.  Reland  (2>9  Matv  Rubro, 
Diss,  Miscell.  i.  pp.  59-117)  argues  that  the  epithet 
led  was  applied  to  tlits  and  the  neighbounng  sens  on 
account  of  their  tropical  heat ;  as  indeed  was  said 
by  Aitemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the 
sea  was  called  i-ed  because  of  the  leflexion  of  the  snn. 
The  second  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  etymological 
derivation.  Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  wiiters 
proposed  a  deiivation  from  Edom,  '*ied,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  Among  them  were  N. 
Fuller  {Miscell.  Saer.  iv.  c.  20) ;  befoie  him,  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  Fesius ;  Tooe  AegyptinoM,  ed. 
1574;  and  still  earlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad  Ps, 
106 ;  lk>chart  (Phaleg,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theory 
(see  Reland,  Diss.  Miacell.  i.  65,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  gieat  king,  Krythi'as,  who  reigned  iu 
the  adjacent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  4,  §20 ;  Pliny, 
N.  ff.  vi.  cap.  23,  §28 ;  Agatharch.  i.  §5;  Philostr. 
iii.  15,  and  othei-s):^  the  stories  that  hare  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tradition 
that  Himrer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the  chief 
tjimily  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  gi'eat  South-Arabian 
kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Homeritae. 
Hiinyer  appeaia  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"  ahinar,**  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of  the 
red  colour  of  his  clo^ng,  Et^Nuweyree  tn  Cauniii^ 
i.  54) :  **  aafar  "  also  signifies  '*  red,*'  and  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  penin- 
sula M>  called  on  account  of  their  redness  ^aee 
Mardsid^  p.  263,  &c.);  this  may  point  to  Opkir: 
d>o(yt^  is  I'ed,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Herod.  Tii.  89).  We  can  scai-oely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,*  tlie  ocn- 

Qtmost  value,  and  of  the  vwlons  proofs  of  a  cotmezioa 
between  tfala  Erythms  and  Himyer,  and  the  IlMMnlciasa 
In  laneuage,  race,  and  religion.  Beaidea,  Beland  had  a 
theory  of  bis  own  to  snpporL 

i  If  we  concede  tbe  derivation.  It  cannot  be  neld  tii»k 
the  Greeks  mistranslated  tne  name  of  Himyer.  (Sea 
Reland.  Din.  MiiodL  1.  101.)  It  is  worthy  of  menUon 
that  Uie  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  tbe  red  men."  as 
distinguished  from  the  black  or  negro,  and  tbe  yellow  or 
TariinUn,  races :  though  they  call  thrmselves  **  tbe  black,* 
as  distinguisheo  frum  the  more  northern  mcea,  whtim  they 
term  "the  red;*'  an  (his  epithet  is  u^ed  by  tbem.  wh/fl 
thas  appltvd,  aa  ■eaning  both  '*  red  "  and  "  wldte." 
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OezioD  between  the  PhoenicUum  and  tna  Himf  erites, 
or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  ia  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
■trengthened.  The  South-AralNan  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Sbemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cushite. 
This  admijctore  of  races  produced  two  results  (as 
in  the  somewhat  similar  esses  of  Eg^rpt,  Assyria, 
kc.^ :  a  genius  for  masaire  architecture,  and  rare 
seafaring  ability.  The  Southern  Arabians  carried 
on  all  the  commerce  of  Egjpt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own  era.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician  oSiaracter- 
istic,  nor  on  that  which. made  Solomon  call  for  the 
assistance  of  Hinim  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jem- 
•alem.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan  and  Caiian, 
colonists  may  have  been  connected  with  the  South- 
Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school  would  trace 
the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldaeen  or  an  Assyrian 
origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cushites,  whence 
came  Nirorod,  passed  along  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  C017,  2nd  ed.  p.  60) 
tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chaldaea,  before 
the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  preserved  by  the 
Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee,  Q olden  Meadows, 
MS.). — ^The  Red  So^  therefore,  was  most  probably 
the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It  adds  a  link  to  the 
curious  chain  of  emigration  of  the  Phoenicians  from 
the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  esped&ily  the 
African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  to  Spain  and  the 
fiuMiistant  northerly  ports  of  their  commerce;  as 
distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  reached 
by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Seas. 

AncietU  Limits. — ^The  most  important  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
fliat  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retii-ed 
gradually  since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  pn>- 
phecy  of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled:  <' And  the 
Lord  shall  utterly  destix>y  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea"  (zi.  15);  "the  watcav  shall  fidi 
§nm  the  sea"  (xix.  5):  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles 
from  its  ancient  head,  and  a  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  province  has  been  changed  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters 
•f  the  Nile  to  the  Red  S?*  flowing  through  the 
Wddi-t-TumeyMt,  and  irrigating  wit£  its  system  of 
water^hannels  a  large  extent  of  country ;  it  also 
provided  a  means  for  conveying  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so  important,  by  water  to  the 
Nile,  avoiding  the  risks  of  the  desert-journey,  and 
securing  water-carriage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  b 
wonr  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
tbout  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now 
Klled  the  "Bitter  Lakes'*  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste,  is  a 
Vnall  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Heroopolis  ; 
^the  dty  after  which  the  gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  HeroopoliU  GulQ :  the  hdce  is  now  Birket  et- 
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Timaih,  "  the  kke  of  the  Crocodile,"  aad  is  m- 
posed  to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  tiie  gulf.  Tni 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonlc  origin .^  It  was  snciently  known  as  the 
"  Fossa  Rcgum,"  and  the  "  lanal  cf  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  pi^esent  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west 
of  Heroopolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waterp 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  lefl  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  cana! 
of  El-Mo'izz)  at  Bnbastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
appeara  to  be  the  andent  channel.  The  amal  was 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  suflidently  broad 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158; 
or  100  cubits,  Strab.  zvii.  1,  §26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  ailer  the  drying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  hoKl  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the 
Mohammadan  conquest.  Traces  of  the  andent 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vidnity 
of  Bubastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day 
(Discr,  de  PlSgypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo.  ed.). — The  Amnis  jyc^anus  {TpaXavhs 
TOT.  pt.  iv.  5,  §54),  now  the  canal  of  Guro,  was 
probnbly  of  Phfunonic  origin  ;  it  was  at  any  rate  re- 
paired by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
andent  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Amr 
bv  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  **  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful."  Country- 
boats  sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red  Sea  to 
Yembo*— see  Shems-ed  De«n  in  D^scr.  de  tE'gypte, 
8vo.  ed.,  zi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran 
into  the  cea  at  EJ-Kulzum ;  but  the  former  com- 
merce of  Egypt  was  not  in  any  degree  restoi^; 
the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of  secui-ing 
supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  in  case  of  fimiioa 
in  Arabia ;  a  ^ble  intercourse  with  the  newly- 
important  holy  dties  of  Arabia,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use.  In 
A.H.  105,  El-Man«oor  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  (the 
Xhitat,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medeeneh. 
Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond  Cairo, 
but  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  ia 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  mei-ging  into  marah-land 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pa- 
lestine. We  learn  from  El-Makreezee  that  a  tradi- 
tion existed  of  this  plain  having  been  formerly  well 
cultivated  with  saffron,  safflower,  and  sugar-cmie, 
and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier-town  of 
El-'Areesh  to  El-'Abbnseh  in  WMi-t-Tumeylat 
(see  Exodus,  thb,  Map;  The  Khitat^  s.  v.  Ji/dr; 
oomp.  Mardsid,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  drying  up  o£ 
the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  conveited 
this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  though 
we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  El-'Areesh'^ 
notoriously-fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially  sandy 
a»td  parched  desert.  This  region,  including  WAdi-t- 
Tumeylit,  was  probably  the  frontier  land  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Inwlites,  and  open  to  the  nicuraioiu 
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of  tLe  wild  tribes  of  tne  Arabum  desert ;  and  the 
yeSr,  as  we  hare  given  good  reason  for  believing,  in 
titts  application,  was  apparently  the  ancient  bead  of 
the  gulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Ked  Sea,  with  its  yeCrim 
or  water-channels,  on  which  Goehen  and  much  of 
the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their  fertility. 

Phyaical  Ikscr^tion. — In  extreme  length,  the 
Bed  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straiu  of  Bib  el- 
Modeb  (or  rather  Ria  B4b  el-Mendeb)  in  lat. 
1^  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Golf  of 
Sues,  kt.  30'  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roogUj  at  about  200  geogi^aphical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  16*^  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  b 
uen  really  narrower  than  in  some  otlier  portions, 
groapa  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
eoosl,  and  50  miles  from  the  Afiican  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  lUb  BeniCs, 
1st.  24^,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Ris  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Tembo',  the  port  of  £1- 
IfaiMDeh  ;  and  thence  northwards  to  Ras  Mo- 
ltMiiwM<<  (i.  g,  exclusive  of  the  Golfii  of  Suez  and 
the  *Akabeli),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
avcnige  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wards fitna  BAs  BenAs,  it  opens  ont  in  a  broad 
rcadi ;  contracts  again  to  neaily  the  aboTe  narrow- 
HOB  at  Jeddtih  (correctly  Juddah),  lat.  21°  30', 
sue  port  of  Mekkeh ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width 
foath  of  the  last  named  port. 

At  Ris  Mohammad,  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
gmiitic  peninsola  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
weatenunost,  or  Golf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
ge(^ra|^ical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  aboot  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
milca:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh,  is 
aoly  about  90  miles  long,  frx>m  the  Straits  of 
Tir^,  to  the  'Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor* 
tianate  narrownes.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gnlf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
(fiifficnlt  fitnn  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs, 
rocks,  azkd  small  islands,  which  render  the  channel 
lotricate,  and  cause  strong  carrents  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction ;  but  in  mid-channel, 
cadosTa  of  the  Gnlf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
WKlth  of  100  mil«  dear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef 
(Weilsted,  ii.  300).— The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ing is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez  as 
far  as  Joddah ;  and  thence  to  the  straits  it  is  com- 
mooiy  mud.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent 
Admiralty  diart  is  10&4  fitthoms,  in  lat.  22°  30'. 

Journeying  southwards  fi-om  Suez,  on  our  left  is 
thff  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sinai]  :  on  the  right,  is  the 
dtatit  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  port  &f  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
diffii  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwaids  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
Toleanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4' 
and  ronning  south)  rear  their  lofly  peaks  at  in- 
tervals above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
oailfls  distant.  Of  the  roost  impoitant  is  Gebel 
Gbirib,  6O0O  ft.  high  ^  and  as  the  Straita  of  Jubal 
an  peMsed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a 
hci^  of  aboat  4500  to  6900ft.,  untU  the  *'  Elba" 
pwu{»  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  22°.  Further 
mlaad  is  the  Gebd-«d-Dukhkhfin,  the  *<  porphyry 
mnvntain  "  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  5,  §27 ;  M.  Qaudianus, 
•Be  Mdler,  Oeogr,  Mm,  Atlas  vii.),  6000  ft.  high, 
akoot  27  miles  from  the  ooost,  where  the  porphyry 
^carriea  formeriy  supplied  Rome,  and  where  are 
•cm*  irmains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wilkinson's 
Jtlcdem  Egypt  and  Thibet,  U.  383) ;  and  besides 
along  thib  iewrt  sonthwards  are  "  qaarries  of 
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▼anous  granites,  bcrpentineis,  Breccia  Verde,  ilatfi, 
and  micaceous,  talcose,  and  o<her  schists  *'  {id.  382). 
Gebd-ez-Zeyt,  "  the  mountain  of  oil,"  dose  to  the 
sea,  abounds  in  petroleum  i  id.  385).  This  coast 
is  especially  interesting  in  a  Biblical  pojit  of  view, 
1)1  here  were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  m  those  seduded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  mrly  Christian  hermits. 
The  convent  of  St.  Anthonv  Tof  the  Thebals), 
Deyr  MAr  Antooniyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paol, 
Deyr  Mdr  B<Slus,"  are  of  gi^eat  i-enown,  and  were 
once  important.  They  are  now,  like  ail  Eastern 
monasteries,  decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony 
gives,  fr'om  its  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
diurch,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries {id.  381).— South  of  the  '"Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  siuks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  GeedAu,  lat.  15°,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
gi-eater  port  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'&zee  tribe. 
Soutli  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  *Ab&b'deh ;  and 
beyond,  the  BishArees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  Bej&,  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnol<^,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-Makreezee's  Khiiat,  Descr. 
of  the  Bejht  and  Descr.  of  the  Pesert  of  Efidhdb ; 
Quatrem§re*8  Esaaya  on  these  subjects,  in  his  Mi^ 
moires  Hist,  et  Qiogr.  sur  r£gyptey  ii.  ]^.  134, 162; 
and  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2nd 
ed.  p.  109)  ;  and  then,  coast-tribes  of  Abvssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  E1-' Akabeh  {ue."  of  the  Mountain- 
road  ")  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Gh<Sr  or  *Arabah  that  runs  northwaids  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  itsdf  a  nan*ow  valley ;  the  sides  are  loffy 
and  precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  barrenness ;  the 
bottom  is  a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  The  northerly 
winds  ruf :  down  this  gorge  with  nncororoon  fury, 
and  render  its  navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing 
at  the  same  time  strong  counter  currents;  while 
most  of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
gales.  It  '*  has  the  appearance  of  a  nerrow  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  the  circumjacent  hills  rise  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly  inxa.  the 
shore"  (W< listed,  ii.  108).  The  western  shore  if 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian  chain  ol 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern  spun 
of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  riae  to 
about  3500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'Alee  near  the 
Straits  is  6000  ft.  Tliere  is  no  pasturage,  and  little 
fertility,  except  near  tlie  'Akabeh,  where  are  date* 
groves  and  oUier  plantations,  &c.  In  eai-lier  days, 
this  last-namfd  place  was  (it  is  said)  famous  for  its 
fei-tility.  The  Island  of  Graia,  Jezeei-et  Fara'oon, 
once  foi-ti6ed  and  held  by  the  Crusadei-s,  is  near  itt 
noithem  extremity,  on  Uie  Sinaitic  side.  The  sea, 
frt>m  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh 
is  skirted  by  ^e  i-ange  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihdmeh,  or 
the  Gh6r,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited ; 
these  characteristics  being  especially  strong  in  the 
north.  (Niebuhr,  Deacr.  305;  Wdlsted.)  The 
mountains  of  the  Hej^  consist  of  ridges  running  pa- 
ralld  towards  the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  ai 
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tb«7  notdti  rWeUstcd,  ii.  242).  Bni>:khardt  reroarts 
Uial  the  descent  on  the  eastern  idde  of  these  moan- 
tains,  like  the  I^janon  and  the  whole  Syrian  lange 
cast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  mnch  less  than  that  on  the 
western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  tlie  east,  or 
land  side,  appear  mere  hills  {ArcAia^  321  seq.).  In 
dear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
70  miles  ^Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges 
have  a  rugged  pointed  ontline,  and  are  granitic ;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz ;  nearer  the 
■ea  many  of  the  hills  are  fbssiliferons  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  *'  consist  of  light-coloured 
sandstone,  fronted  hj  and  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral "  ( WelUted,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  **  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  meet  elevated  hills.'*  The 
more  remarhable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Eyn-Unnli  (or 
'EjmuwuDni^  Mardsui,  ».  v.  'Eyn,  "Ovrri  of  Ptol.), 
6090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  little  further  south, 
and  cloee  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  mountains  rising  from 
6330  to  7700  ft,  of  which  Wellsted  says,  "The 
coast  ...  is  luw,  gradually  ascending  wi^  a  fnode- 
rate  elevation  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
when  it  rises  abruptly  to  hills  of  gt^eat  height,  those 
near  Mowllalih  terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly- 
ahiiped  pnks  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  ...  has  stylod 
them  Bullock*s  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group 
seemed  to  b(«r  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs'*  (ii.  176; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Mfiller's  Geoqr. 
Min.\  A  little  north  of  Vembo*  is  a  remarkitble 
group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharohides  ; 
and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant  rises  J.  Radwa. 
Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater  than 
any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jiddah ;  and  still 
further,  but  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
J.  Ras  el-Kur^  rises  behind  the  Holv  city,  Mekkeh. 
It  is  of  this  noountain  that  Bui*ck)iardt  writes  so 
enthusiastically — how  rarely  is  he  enthusiastic — 
contrasting  its  vettiure  and  cool  breezes  with  the 
sandy  waste  of  Tiharoeh  {Arabia^  65  seqq.).  The 
chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  dirierent 
trom  the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
ginnite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain 
summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabia  the  Happy,"  the 
Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  are  preci- 
pitous, lofty,  and  fertile  CNiebuhr,  Descr.  161) ; 
with  many  towns  ••--*  '»«"jurw  ia  their  valleys  and 
on  their  sides. — Tne  ooaai-iine  itself,  or  Tihdmeh, 
*'  north  of  Tembo*,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the 
southward  [to  Juddsh]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated:  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the  former 
tract  may  be  styled  coves ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii.  244).— The  coral  of  the  Bed 
S«n  is  remaikably  abundant,  and  beautifully  co- 
loured and  variegated.  It  is  oflen  red,  but  the  more 
common  kind  is  white ;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this, 
many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  fpassing 
by  th^  pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  *'  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first 
who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long 
reaoels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the  inhabitants 
of  the  const  bordering  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  pro- 
ceeding ctill  further,  he  came  to  a  sea  wliich, 
from  we  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not  navi- 
jpiLI?;"  and  after  another  war  against  E-thiopia  he 
Sf^  up  a  stda  on  the  jntisEMniory  of  IXra,  near 
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the  straits  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centurwt 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  '*  in  E^oogebec 
whidi  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Yam  Siiph),  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  iz.  26> 
In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  ct  EI-*Akiibeh. 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchoi-age,  ezoeri  at  the  island 
of  Graia  near  the  'Akabeh,  and  about  50  miles 
southward,  the  harbour  of  Edh-Dhahab.  It  o 
possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  aa  at  Saei« 
and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  EziON- 
OEBER;  Elath.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently 
constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for 
he  "sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  tha; 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transpoi-t 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  *Akabeh,  whidi 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  wero  besides  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  wandering ;  and  the  Edomitea 
wero  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  tlie  sea&ring  Himyerites. 
Jehnsimphat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not,  for  the  shipa 
wero  broken  at  Eziongeber'*  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
some  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edh- 
Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  **  giant's 
liackbone"  ( =  Ezkingeber)  (Wellsted,  ii.  153),  and 
this  may  strength^i  an  identification  with  that 
place.  "These  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  weie  manned  by 
**  his  servants,"  who  from  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  sea 
may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pharaoh-Neclio  cun- 
structed  a  number  of  ships  in  the  Arabian  gulf^ 
and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed  in  the  time  ot 
Herodotus  (ii.  ir)9),  who  also  tells  us  that  these 
ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  ox  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  con-ect.  But  the 
coasting  crafl  must  have  been  very  diiferent  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  £1-Makreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  EydlULb  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah :  **  Their  *  jelebehs '  (P.  Lobo.  op.  Quatre- 
mere,  Memoires^  ii.  164,  calls  them  *  gelvcs '), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date  palm ;  then  they  *  pay '  them 
with  butter,  or  tlie  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with 
the  &t  of  the  kirsh  (sqnalos  carcharias;  ForaUU, 
Descr,  Animaliitm,  p.  viii.,  No.  19).  .  .  .  The  Eails 
of  these  jelebehs  ai'e  of  mats  made  of  the  dcSrj* 
palm  "  (the  Khitat,  «*  Desert  of  EydhAb  '*).  One  of 
the  sea-^ing  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown  in  the 
view  of  El-Basrah,  from  a  sketch  by  Colonel  Chesnev, 
(fit>m  Jjme's  *  1001  Nights').  The  ci^ws  of  the 
latter,  when  not  exceptionally  Phoenicians,  as  wei^ 
Solomon's  and  Pharaoh  Necho's,  were  witlicut 
doubt  generally  Arabians,  rather  than  E^[yptiant 
— those  Himyerite  Arabs  whose  ships  carried  all 
the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Oman,  the 
south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore* 
most  of  these  nav^ton  (El-Mes'oodee'a  Golden 
Mmtdows,  MS.,  and  Vie  Atxounts  of  7\co  ^oham- 
mtdan  Trcve"*rs  if  the  Jimth  Century).    It 


a^cuarj,  to  amid  pnbabhr  the  dangen  ind 
Mn  of  the  oarrvw  «■>.  for  the  ships  engiged  in 
Ok  Indian  tndeto  traiu-ibipthiir  airgon  tt  the 
Kriiu  rf  B<1>  el-Mmdeb  to  Egypt™  wid  other 
WMtltafthe  Be)  So  (Agnth.  ^lu:),  p.  190;  aitm. 
Prripf.  JIG,  p.  277,  td.  Mtiller).     The  fleets  iippar 
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[  tlte  mldiUe  of  Janoarr 
(ttiBi,  y.  H.  Ti.  cp.  uiii.  §2B;  comp.  Peripl. 
(Mim).  Sf.  .tfronif  mti  th»t  the  navigntion  wu 
mrmety  tedioua.  A(  the  prseiil  dny,  the  TDvaps 
iTF  penodital,  snd  e"!''"'  bf  the  rtamar,;  but 
the  old  >kil]  of  the  wnmen  hu  ii«irl<r  depai-t«l, 
•nd  Ihrj  HT  ntrnncly  timid,  lUiJ  milj  venture 
fa  fiom  the  ooMt. 

The  Kad  Sea.  te  it  p<Bie»eiI  Tor  mnny  coillines 
the  mart  hnpnrtant  wi-trwie  of  the  tlast,  contained 
psrn  of  cdebritj.  Of  thne ,  Einlh  nnd  K^iongeber 
time  awsir  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Htnapolil*  GulT  ia  of  the  chief  interest:  it  «u 
»ir  to  GflibeD  ;  it  wiu  the  mne  of  the  pusn^  of 
(he  Red  Sea;  and  it  mB  the  "  toir^ie  of  the  V-fff- 
'    ■  t  Kgrptinn 
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ui  commDnly  written  Mocha.  The  FM  S 
moflt  pAi-ts  affords  anchorage  for  country-v 
well  Acjuainted  with  ita  iDtncaciee,  and  al 
creep  idong  the  coast  lunong  the  n^  and  i> 
that   girt  Ihe  «hoi«,      Kumeroui   creak*  ot 


Biirient  timen,  unquertionably  great.  The  earliest 
rcinrds  tell  oi'  tb(  ships  of  the  tgjptinni,  the  Phoe- 
nidani,  and  the  Arp>is.  Although  the  purls  of  the 
Penian  gulf  received  a  pnrt  of  the  Indian  tnftic 
[Dedan],  and  the  Himjerite  muritime  cities  in  tlic 
louth  of  Aiabia  supplied  the  kin^om  of  SheeiiI. 
the  trade  with  ^/pt  was,  we  must  believe,  (he 
moat  important  of  the  indent  world.  That  all 
this  traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  Ihe 
Heir>opelite  gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  ot 
Boy  important  Phaiaonic  remains  further  Eouth  on 
the  Egyptian  coaiit,  But  the  EhmliDg  of  the  head 
-'■  ■■  ■'        '.rpj  ih(  jKiHgation,  alwap  dan- 


b  dniMliH  th. 
pniUblj  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo-KBhevd, 
u  Ihe  he^  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the  ccntent  of  ibe 
dma.  it  stud  on  or  near  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
ad  was  68  milei  (according  to  tke  limerary  sf 
ADrndon)  &om  Cltsina,  by  the  Anbi  called  El- 
Knlinm,  nnir  the  modem  Su«,  which  is  close  t" 

■ly  aa  nnaafr  uidwmge.  with  very  thcal  watei. 
Ob  the  iboie  oT  the  Hera6p<>1ile  golf  was  alto 
AnhuS,  fitnnled  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphua :  itsaite 
taa  Kit  ben  antled.  Berenice,  founded  by  (he 
■Mt.  no  tbe  tnatheni  frontier  of  Egypt,  rote  (o 
Bportaace  undo'  Ihe  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans-, 
a  B  Dnw  of  DO  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
lu  th(  tndiorage  oT  Hvob  Hormoa.  a  litlle  north 
tf  tbe  ^sdem  town  EUKnieyT,  which  now  forms 
Iki  YkA  of  oimmDoicatiai  with  (be  old  route  to 
C^M.  On  the  AnUan  ooaat  the  principal  pard 
■*-lf«VyMi.  roobo'  (the  poit  of  O-Uedeeneh), 
JiMh  (Iha  port  of  UeUeh),   and   Mukhii.    by 


e   difficult; 


le.Viie.    1 


irry  n 


Thit  change 
t  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
ecny  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  eeen 
hat  the  long-voyaging  ships  shifled  their  cai^piea 
0  Red  Sea  craft  at  the  straits ;  and  Ptolemy  Phita- 
el|diu9,  alter  tounding  Arsinoi  and  endeavoi  ' 
D  re-open  the  old  canal  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
he  upper  route  and  established  the  soutnem  road 
fom  his  Dew  rilj-  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
nd  Nubia  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile.     Stiabo  tells  u> 


sbandoued 


mof  c< 


Ea(iv 


u  divei 


1.  §45). 


!   loni 


Though  th* 
the  former 


ppfHied.  Under  the  Ptoletniei  and  the  Romans 
he  commerce  of  the  Red  Se«  varied  grf«t)y,  ii>- 
luenced  by  the  decaying  state  of  ({ypt  and  the 
DUtetoPnlmi-ra'DnliltheE-JInfthe  latter).  Bdl 
I'cn  its  beat  ttau  al  thii  tune  oannot  bave  becy 
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fodi  at  to  make  us  bdiere  tliat  the  120  dnpt 
Miling  from  Myos  Honnos,  mcntiODed  Kf  Strabo 
(ii.  T.  §12),  was  other  than  an  annuai  oonvoj. 
The  WBi>  of  Heraclius  and  Khoaroes  affected  the 
trade  of  Egjpt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the 
Peraian  gulfl  Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  occapation,  and  jet  it  is  carious  to  note 
that  Alexandria  eren  then  retained  the  shadow  of  its 
former  gloty.  Since  the  time  of  Mohaomiad  the  Red 
Sea  trade  haa  been  insignificant.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  pasage  of 
the  Ked  Sea  was  the  aisb  of  the  Exodus.  It  was 
the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  and 
were  delirered  from  the  oppreasor.  Probably  on 
this  aoooont  St.  Paal  takes  it  as  a  type  of  Christian 
baptism.  AH  the  particnlara  relating  to  this  event, 
and  c^Mcially  those  which  dww  its  miracnloas  c1mi> 
racter,  require  caiefol  mraminatioiL.  The  points  that 
arise  are  the  pboe  of  the  passage,  the  nairatiye,  and 
the  impoitanoe  of  the  erent  in  Biblical  history. 

1.  It  i^  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  ooold  have  bean  crossed 
b  the  present  head  of  the  Galf  of  Sues.  This  sap- 
position  depends  upon  the  erroneoas  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Hoses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to 
the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination  of 
the  coontry  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  chaoge  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  peiiod,  doubtieas  in  fullilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isokiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  oonip.  Zech. 
X.  11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birketr^t- 
Timsih,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,'*  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  centuries  it 
is  probable^  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend  fuilher  north, 
but  that  it  was  deqier  in  its  northernmost  part. 

It  is  necestmry  to  endeavour  to  asceiiitin  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attonpt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point 
from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  Land  of  Gobhen,  which  we  identify 
with  the  Watii-t-Tumeylat.  [Kamesm;  OofiifKK.] 
After  the  moition  that  the  people  jouineyed  from 
l!;ime6es  to  Suoooth,  and  before  that  of  their  de- 
partuie  finm  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
appeal's  to  show  the  tirst  direction  of  the  journey, 
and  not  a  chan«^  in  the  route.  This  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  6'om  its  teuour,  and  from  its  being 
followed  by  tlie  i^tiitecieot  that  Joseph's  boues  weie 
taken  by  Moses  with  him,  which  must  refer  to  the 
oommenoennent  of  Uie  journey.  **  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  I'hamoh  had  let  the  peiiple  go,  that  God 
*eil  them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, although  that  [was]  neai-;  for  God  said. 
Lest  perad venture  the  people  repoit  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Kgypt:  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [byj  the  wav  of  the  wilderness 
of  the  Ked  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  It  will  be  «cen 
by  leference  to  the  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p. 
5*98]  th,it,  from  the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat,  whether 
from  its  eastern  end  or  fiom  any  othti  pai-t,  the 
route  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza  through  the 
Philistine  territoiy  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  Komau 
time  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
passed  the  western  end  of  the  Widi-t-Tumeyl^t,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Par- 
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they,  Ziar  Erdhmde  d.  AH.  AegyptenB,  map  n.;, 
and  the  chief  modem  route  from  Cairo  to  SyrtM 
passes  along  the  W&di-t-TumeylAt  and  kadi  to 
Gaxa  (Wilkinson,  ffandbook,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  tiie  second  day's  journey  the 
camping-pboe  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xtii.  20 ;  Nam.  xxxiii.  6).    Hera 
the  W4ii-t-TumeyUt  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cnltivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert    After  Icnv- 
ing  this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  first  pesaage  relating  to  the  joomey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  thb,  stating 
a  command  given  to   Moses :    **  Speak  unto  the 
chiklren  of  Israel,  that  they  tarn  [or  *  retam '] 
and    encamp    [or    '  that    they   encamp    again, 
Um  ^nen)  befon  Pi-hahnx>th,  between  Higdol 
and  the  8ea,'over  against  Baal-xephon**  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  ezplaiiation  is  added :  **  And  Phaiaoh  will  say 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in"  (3^. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  that  they  turn  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  ns  the  most  probable  of  those 
we  have  given :  *^  return  *  is  the  closer  tivishition, 
but  appears  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  moi«  likely  inference 
is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not  that  the 
people  returned :  the  third  rendering  does  not  ap- 
pear probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle- 
ment.   The  geography  of  the  country  does  not 
assist  us  in  conjecturing  the  direction  of  the  last 
pai-t  of  the  journey.     If  we  knew  that  the  highest 
part  of  the  {^ulf  at  the  time  of  the  EUodus  extended 
to  the  west,  it  would  be  probable  that,  if  the 
Israelites  turned,  they  took  a  northerly  direction, 
as  then  the  sea  would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  thdr 
further  progress.    If,  however,  they  left  the  W4di  -t- 
Tumeylkt  at  Etham  **  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderneas/' 
they  could  not  have  turned  far  to  the  noithward, 
unlaw  they  had  previoosly  turned  somewhat  to  the 
south.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pharaoh's 
object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Israelites : 
he  therefore  probaUy  encamped  between  them  and 
the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  dose  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
ptissage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to  the 
most  probable  route  aie  correct,  would  be  not  veiy 
£aT  £iom  the  Persepolitan  monument.  [See  map, 
vol.  i.  p.  598.]  The  monument  is  about  thiiiy 
miies  to  the  northwaid  <tf  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  position 
where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  hiive 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  here  nect«- 
sary  to  menti<n  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  loca] 
ti-ndition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
judf^ing  fnm  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very 
little  value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to 
have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exod\is  resided  before  that  event  occurred.  From 
opposite  Memphis  a  bi'oad  valley  leads  to  the  Ked 
Sea.  It  is  in  part  called  the  W4di-t-Tedi,  or 
"  Valley  of  the  Wandering.'*  From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-ei>TAkah,* 


•  In  order  to  bvonr  the  opinion  that  tbelMsetites  took  been  cbanged  to  Uefaeb'Atakah,  as  If  signUyinf  *'  the 
tbs  route  by  the  Widl-t-Tet>b.  this  nsine.  Oebe|.et-Tikata  Mountain  of  Deliverance ;"  thoogfa,  to  have  this  slgnl> 
(tB  wUck  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  ptubsble  meaning),  lus    fication.  U  ebould  ratlier  be  Gebel-el'  Atakah,  tha  ot^jf 
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tUi:  riia  oa  tbe  north  and  shuts  off  all  escape  m 
tint  direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along 
the  MMhore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have  oocupiecl. 
IV  tea  here  is  brood  and  deep,  as  the  narrative 
»  geDetallv  held  to  imply.    All  the  local  featuns 
s»n  iuitol  for  a  great  event ;  but  it  may  well 
be  aiked  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect 
tbt  snitableneas  that  human  nature  seeks  for  and 
oifflem  imagination   takes  for  granted,    since  it 
voold  have  been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which 
tiw  miiade  appears  to  have  been  intended.    The 
de^crt-way  from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but 
huv  is  it  possible  to  recognise  in  it  a  route  which 
•ems  to  have  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation, 
the  wilderness  being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the 
nand  day's  march  r  The  supposition  that  the  Israel- 
itei  took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Hekkdi 
earsfan,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  de- 
vated  tiact  between  Gairo  and  Suei,  must  be  men- 
tiooad,  ahhongh  it  is  leas  probable  than  that  just 
ootioid,  and  ofiers  the  same  difficulties.    It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  sea  near  Sues  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  tb^  attained  it  by  the  W&di-trTeeh.    If 
they  went  through  the  W4di-t-TumeylAt  they  might 
have  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and  so 
nacM  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez ;  but  this  would 
make  the  thiid  day's  journey  more  than  thirty  miles 
9t  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
poatioo  of  Uie  Israelite  caiwan,  seems  quite  in- 
cTvliblc.    We  theiefore  think  that  the  only  opinion 
warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 
whkh  supposes  the  pasMBge  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
pbce  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient  ex- 
teasioiL    The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  advanced 
to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  Me- 
ditcmiaean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  lost 
in  the  qoii^sands,  and  afterwards  turned  south- 
wards towards  s>tna),  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Scriptuie 
narrative  aa  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  occuii'ence 
of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  worth  meu- 
licaing. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
w  the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighboaring  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  Dame  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
s&ppoied  to  designa^  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
preerrei  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuweybet  el-boos, 
**  the  bed  of  reeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  suppoi«eJ  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
tkerefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identitied,  besides 
that  we  most  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 
letaia  its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Bsaie  H-hatiiroth,  since  it  describes  a  natm^l 
joeality,  probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
iaiiabited  frfaee  named  af^r  such  a  locality,  and 
tba  feems  almost  certain  from  the  circumstance 
tittt  it  IS  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
farts,  in  thia  legion.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
scribe natuxBl  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
JVtk  to  the  sea  is  therefore  tlie  only  sure  indica- 
tioi  of  its  positioo,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
KH^position  as  to  the  phu»  of  the  passage,  our 
WTfrtainty  as   to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at 


bnadwIslSi^ftoafencral  usage.  KuTikahand'Atikab 
ia  tte  Booth  of  an  Anb  an  widely  different. 

^  Tke  LUL  boa  <-  aoatb/'  instoMl  of  *•  east"    Tbe 
Bilu  On^.  UU  **ln  fironl."  may,  however,  indicate  the 
I  be(  ween  the  two  extreme  pijlnts  of  aoiixtee. 
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tDe  time  is  an  additional  difficulty.  [ExODtJS,  ths 

Pl-HAIIIBOTH.] 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  t)ie  sea* 
The  onW  points  bearing  on  gtogrephy  in  the  ao- 
count  of  Uiis  evmt  oi-e  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  eaat^  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
it  WHS  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took  at  least 
six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  nbi*east,  would 
have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than 
several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  forma- 
tion some  miles  would  have  been  required.*  It  is 
mora  difficult  to  calculate  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it  was  even 
greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  neoe8sai7  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had 
departed,  Pharaoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
go.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  port  ot  the 
can-ative  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  enGam|)ed 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply 
that  he  set  out  soon  afler  they  had  gone,  and  also 
indicate  that  the  place  in  question  rafera  to  the 
pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  fiom  the  city 
whence  he  stai-ted  (5-10).  This  dty  was  roost 
probably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  tberefora 
too  great  to  hare  been  twice  traversed,  Bi*st  by 
those  who  told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army, 
within  a  few  hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
army  is  not  further  specified  than  br  the  statement 
that  **  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chainuts,  and  [or 
*  even ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  eveiy  one  of  them "  (7).  The  war-chariots 
of  the  Egyptians  held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer 
and  a  chaiioteer.     The  former  must  be  intended  by 

the  word    DKv&^,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '*  cap- 

tains.'*  Throughout  the  narrative  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  ara  mentioned,  and  **  the  horse 
and  his  rider,"  zv.  21,  ara  ^ken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  hence  infer  that  thera  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horaemen  aa  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot- 
forae  is  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  '*  the 
horse,"  and  these  expressions  noay  thei^efore  be 
respectively  pleonastic  and  poetical.  Thera  is  no 
evidenoe  in  ^e  leoorda  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
that  th«7  used  cavalry,  and,  therafora,  had  tlie 
Biblical  narrative  expressly  mentioned  a  force  of 
this  kind,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  support 
the  theory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
Shepherd-king.  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  n 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  compai'ison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumbered  with  women,  childran,  and 
cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  **  encamping  'ny 
the  sea"  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's 
army  they  weve  terrified  and  murmured  against 
Moses.  **  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? ' 
(11).     Along  the  bai'e  mountains  that  skiit  the 

those  of  the  two  solstlceB,  and  hence  it  Is  not  limited  tc 
abaolnte  ea«t,  agreeably  with  tlie  use  of  the  Arabs  in  evurj 
case  like  the  narrative  under  considrration. 

«  It  has  been  calculatvd,  that  If  Napoleon  I.  bad  a^ 
vanoed  by  oo4  road  into  Belgium.  In  the  Waterloo  can» 
paign.  Us  column  wouM  have  been  sixty  miles  In  lengto. 
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ynXlef  of  Upper  £gy(t  are  abandanb  sepoldml 
grottoes,  of  which  the  entrances  are  coDspicaoualy 
seen  fiom  the  riyer  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the 
undy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pita 
without  number  and  numj  bailt  tombs,  all  of 
ancient  times.  No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egyp^ 
to  which  Memphis,  with  part  of  its  fiir-extending 
necropolis,  belonged  politiodly  though  not  geognn 
phically,  was  throughout  as  well  provided  with 
places  of  sepulture.  The  Israelites  recalled  these 
dties  of  the  deod,  and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror 
at  the  proopect  that  their  carcases  should  be  lefl  on 
the  &ot  of  the  wildemem.  Better,  they  said,  to 
have  continued  to  serve  the  Egyptians  than  tlins  to 
perish  (12).  Then  Moses  encoui-aged  them,  bidding 
them  see  how  God  would  save  Siem,  and  telling 
them  that  they  should  behold  their  enemies  no 
more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in  which 
those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Genei-ally 
the  Divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use 
their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narra- 
tive that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heait 
full  of  fiiith,  for  we  read,  **  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  fon^'ard : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  go  on  6rj  [ground]  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two 
armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  doud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and  a 
light  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Barneses  U., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria ;  it  is  well-plauned  and 
carefully  guarded :  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Isnud  on  this  me- 
morable night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miracle  of  the  Exodus.  <*  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the  Ix>RD  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  enst  wind  all  that 
nighi^  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters 
wera  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  watera  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (21, 22,  oomp.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  waa  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  wera  a  wall 
on  either  hand.  The  term  *'  wall "  does  not  appear 
to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
ahould  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addi- 
tion to  the  mirade,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miiaculously 
troubled,  ao  that  the  Eg3rptian8  sought  to  ftee 
(23-25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to 
fftretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
ftroyth,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom 
not  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement 
if  10  ej^Ucit  that  there  could  be  no  iwsonable 
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doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  odkoder. 
was  at  last  made  an  txample,  and  periahed  wiA 
his  army,  did  it  not  tiOem  to  be  distinitly  atatad 
in  Paalm  cxzxvi.  that  ke  was  indoded  in  tiie  sane 
destruction  (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Isradites  saw  upon  thr 
shore. 

In  a  later  paaaage  some  particulara  are  mentiooad 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  th«  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but 
its  meaning  ia  dear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  aft 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  aea  there  was  a  stoma 
of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  aooom- 
panied  by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15*20).  To 
litis  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathera  **  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  doud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of 
baptism  seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink<- 
ling,  and  the  latter  oould  have  hera  occurred :  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  doud  : 
it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous.  Tbeae 
additional  particulara  may  illustrate  the  troubling 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  o\'erthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deli- 
vered filially  fmm  the  Egyptians,  the  Israditea 
glorified  God.  In  what  words  tliey  sang  his  praise 
we  know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  ite 
vigorous  brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the 
night  of  the  Pabsover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  i« 
probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not  part  of  the  aongX 
Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men, 
Miriam  with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing, 
or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such 
a  picture  does  not  i-ecur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Smg  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  recovei'ed  fit>m  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israd  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  snt,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  mirade 
as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  hifr- 
tory  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  &ct  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
firat  paaaover,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  re- 
fen^  to  in  sudi  a  manner  as  this  great  deliveivioe. 
In  the  Bode  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts  of 
creatica  (xxvi.  10-18).  In  the  Piudms  it  is  relatad 
as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had  wrought 
for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls  it  as  the 
great  manifestation  of  God's  interference  for  Israel, 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There  are  erenta 
so  striking  that  they  ai'e  remembered  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  like  great  heights  increasing  dist- 
ance only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead 
who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the 
warriora  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  then  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  whidi  this  event 
should  be  assigned.    Tho  date  of  the  Rxodna  eo 
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adiug:  to  diflcmt  chrDiiologeia  varies  more  tban 

tfam  hoadnid  years ;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 

dycstiei  rolii^  during  this  period  of  three  hundred 

jmn  varj  full  iwe  hundred.    The  period  to  whidi 

the  £ndas  may  be  aoigned  therefore  virtually  oor- 

v&piods  to  four  hondred  yean  of  Egyptian  history. 

If  the  loweit  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  xviiith 

iyoaity  be  taken  and  the  highest  date  of  the  Exodus, 

toth  whkfa  ire  oonsider  the  most  probable  of  those 

vliidi  have  ben  oonjectared  in  the  two  cases,  the 

bratiites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 

wmiaMBts  cor  other  reoords  are  almost  wanting. 

Ot' the  xviiith  and  subsequent  dynasties  we  have  as 

fet  BO  oootinnous  history,  and  rarely  records  of 

(veftts  which  oecnnwi  in  a  sucoeasion  of  years. 

^t  know  mtich  of  many  reigns,  and  of  some  we 

JIB  he  slmost  sure  that  they  could  not  oorre^nd 

to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.     We  can 

ia  no  case  expeet  a  distinct  Egyptian  monumental 

Kami  of  BO  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments 

cuiy  PBoord  soooeBS ;  but  it  might  be  rebted  in  a 

(upyru.    Tliere  would  doubtless  have  long  n- 

naiked  a  popular  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  but  if 

the  king  w1m>  perished  was  one  of  the  Shepherd 

•t-a&gtn,  thi»  tradition  would  probably  have  been 

iwai,  and  perhaps  indistinct.' 

tjidesvours  hlsre  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
niracttloQs  dbancter  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried 
Lie  IsfBclitcs  over  br  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual 
udt  vai^i  hoive  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  But 
so  reji  diminati<m  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected. 
U&v  was  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the 
Imehtas,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  army? 
How  wn  it  that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time, 
ud  deap  at  the  right  time  ?  This  attempted  ex- 
^JsDiiioo  wauld  never  have  been  put  fom-ard  were 
it  Dot  that  the  hud  of  the  passage  is  so  ivell  attested 
liist  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt  it  were  it 
<«ordai  oo  mere  human  authority.  Since  the  &ct 
aandrnJaMean  attempt  is  made  to  explain  it  away. 
Taus  toe  sdiool  that  pretends  to  the  aevei  est  criticism 
u  uMDpdkd  to  deviate  from  its  usual  courae ;  and 
aha  we  see  that  in  this  case  it  must  do  so,  we  may 
*cli  doQbt  its  soundness  iu  other  caws,  which,  being 
kfleatly  stated,  are  more  easily  attacked.  [R.  S.  P.] 
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BEBD.    Under  thia  name  we  propose  noticing 
iat  fbUowing  Bebrew  words :  Kkfmon,  gdme,  *ardUij 

\.  Agm£n   (pO^ :    mpUnt,   turSpai,   l^Kpis, 

▼cAst:  orcaAo,  ferceng^  rtfrtmxnS)  occurs  Job 
iL  2«  :  A.  y.  xii.  2),  ''  Caort  thou  pat  o^moii ' 
A.V.  ^'book")  iato  the  noae  of  the  crocodile? 
Ajuo,  ia  xL  12  (A-  V.  xH.  20;,  "out  of  his 
%>*<tnk  goeth  ODoke,  aa  oat  of  a  aeething-pot  or 
*,'*»ia'  {A.  V.  «*cak2roa').  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is 
■id  Jehovah  •*  wHJ  cot  off  fitan  Israel  head  and  t^ 
WiDehsndi^ni^"  ^A.V.  •^msh").  Theo^mon 
Monttjeaad  also  as  aa  Egyptian  pbnip  ia  a  antcnre 
naltf  to  the  kat,  in  la.  xiz.  15  ;  while  from  IviiL  5 
V  kara  that  the  aqmim  had  a  pttdnloas  panide. 
^*ev  e«i  be  no  doubt  that  the  agmUm  doaotes  some 
K(nitie  raed-hke  pbnU  whether  of  the  Nat.  order 

*Vyk  tUi  ankle  te 
^^^^al**  tos  pobbb^ 

)vrja  ttoi  cartata  l 

^  Q«  ziiilk  soA  zxth 
*«*te««v  the 


^;«w 


CtfperactM  or  that  of  Gramimeje.  The  term  k 
allied  cloaely  to  the  Heorew  6giBn  (D3K)i  which. 

like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajam  (A»^t)i  denote! 

a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.*  (See  Jer.  li.  82,  for 
this  latter  signification.)  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  the  ckjtndn^  dome  believing 
that  the  woitl  denotes  "  a  rush  *'  as  well  as  a 
"reed.".  See  Rosenmttller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  18'!)  and 
Winer  {Realtcifrterb.  ii.  484).  Celsius  has  argued 
in  favour  of  the  Anmdo  phragmitis  {Ifieroh.  i. 
465) ;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  That  the 
aigmSn  denotes  some  specitic  plant  is  probable  both 
from  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  as  w>ll  as  from 
the  fnct  that  kdneh  (HSp)  is  the  generic  teim  for 

reeds  in  genei'al.  The  Arundo  phragmitis  (now 
the  Phragmitis  communis)t  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  bv  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  vix.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  (dant  will  auHwer  well  to 
the  **  bowing  down  the  head  "  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks;  but,  as  ^ere  arc  other  kinds  of  reed-like 
plants  to  which  this  character  also  belongs,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  probable  oonieo- 
ture.  The  expression  "  Canst  thou  put  an  agmin  ** 
into  the  crocodile's  nose?  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. The  most  probable  interpretation  is  tliat 
which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode  oi 
passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills  of  Hsh  in 
Older  to  carry  them  home  but  see  the  Conunen- 
taiies  and  Notes  of  Hosenmuller,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Gary,  Mason  Good,  &c  The  agmin  of  Job  xli.  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"  be  burning : "  hence  ihefervens  of  the  Vulg. — The 
Phragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  order  Oraminaceae. 

2.  Gome,   ^KOJ :    wdnttpaSf  fiifiXaros,  ikfti 

scirpeus,  $cirpU8,  papyrus,  juncvs),  translated 
"rush"  and  "buhrush"  by  the  A.V..  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the 
ancients  {Papyrus  antiquonan^,  a  plant  of  the 
Sedge  family,  Cyperaceae,  whidi  formerly  was 
common  in  some  parts  of  E^ypt.  The  Hebri'W 
word  is  found  four  times  in  the  Bible.  Mova  was 
hid  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  papyrus  CKx.  ii.  S). 
Transit  boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  matei'al 
by  the  Ethiopians  (Is.  xviii.  2) ;  the  paper-reed  is 
mentioned  tc^ther  with  Kdneh,  the  u^ual  gnK^te 
term  tor  a  **  refd,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  1cl>  viii. 
11,  where  it  is  ajced,  **  Can  the  papyru*  punt  jfrow 
without  mire  ?**    The  modem  Arabic  nao^e  c»f  thia 

plant  is   Berdi   (^^jj)'     Aooordicg  to  Brtioe 

the  modem  Abr«sir.iaos  rue  boats  made  of  the 
papyrus  r«d ;  Ludolt  Ifijit.  Act.^i'/p.  i.  H,  ftp^ks 
of  the  Txamic  lake  Urir.sr  na^i^^'^t'd  **  m'/r^xyli* 
Ixntribos  ex  ty^iia  pfa*-.T5i»«a  a>z.i*rrX\%^  a  kuid 
of  aai.Jr.e,  he  sajs,  wr.  ch  i*  a't'-ided  with  cr/o- 
siderabi«  daa^er  to  the  tar— it/,-s.  W;.»iri*rin 
A»e.Aej\pt.  ii.  (•»>,  ed.  \^'A,  lay*  trj»t  tK*  JV'hl 
of  growit.^  and  i^ilirz  tr>e  {a^.t.ua  p^/.t«  }^yt.^*ii 
to  the  goremmeBt,  w<»  tai^it:  a  pro-.t  r#T  lU  utfjufp^ 


slier  11^ 


dBt«  of  ihn  E.xMtai,  is  a  fkia*  'jbjo.tMm  to 
vuktke 


9^t 


(Firyus.) 
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palj,  md  Ihiolu  otlKr  tptein  of  the  CyptraBtat 
molt  be  nnderBtood  u  uording  alL  the  varioat 
artido,  inch  u  bukeu.  caooes,  nilg,  lUidKli,  Ac. 
irhicta  b*vt  bMD  ■Ud  to  h»e  b«ti  nude  from  the 
ml  pappiis.  CoDfldering  liut  lilgjpl  aboundji  in 
Cyperace^n,  muj  kindi  of  wliich  might  tufe 
eeired  for  fbnuiag  cuoee,  jnv,  it  i>  impntMble 
thut  the  papjrui  done  >>iould  turn  been  need  for 
Mch  Ik  pDTpoee ;  but  thet  the  true  papym  wu  ueed 
for  butt  there  can  be  do  doabt,  if  the  te>tutl«i]r  of 
Tba^nrtot  {HiH.  PL  It.  8,  §4),  Plin^  {B.  S. 
ail  II),  Plutarch  ud  othv  aniTicot  writen,  it  Is 


Iken  iinte  Ik  dkp  a 
who  giTe  a  TEif  accurate  deamptioa  id  thia  iiK 
laetiiig  plant.  Theophmtov  (fift.  i'toif.  ir. 
S.  g4]  ufi,  "The  panjTua  growi  alJD  in  Sfna 
around  the  UVe  in  whidi  the  inel-erented  re«d  it 
fjuud,  rrom  which  Autif^onoa  u^  to  make  oorda^ 
for  hie  itaipa."  (See  a]»  Pliny,  S.  B.  alii.  ll.'> 
Thia  plant  hai  been  found  kbo  in  a  nnill  atniB 
two  Bulee  N.  of  Jatfa.  Dr.  Hooker  belierta  it  b 
cotnraoa  in  Hme  parli  of  Syria :  it  deei  not  occur 
an^Hhere  else  in  A>i>  ;  it  wai  neea  by  Ladjr  CUlcctt 
nn  the  bankt  of  the  Anipua,  near  S;fracu«e,  and  Sir 
Joeeph  Banki  poaneflaed  paper  irude  ofpapjnutroiD 
:he  Lake  of  Thnujmepe  [Script.  Btrb.  p.  379). 
The  Hebrew  aim*  of  thia  plant  la  derired  fn.m  a 
root  shich  meana  "  U>  *b«i  V'  compaie  Lucan 
(  Pkm.  IT.  1 3e)>  The  lower  pirt  of  the  pappua 
reed  waa  uied  aa  food  bj  the  andeut  Kfiiptiiuu  ; 
"  thoae  who  winh  to  eat  the  brblua  dreiaai  in  (he 
moat  delicate  way.  ttew  it  in  a  hot  nan  and  then  eat 
It "  (Herod,  ii.  92 ;  »e  fju  Tbeophr.  Hat.  Fknt. 
It.  9).  The  statement  of  Theophnutoa  with  regard 
to  the  >weetoe93  and  flavour  of  the  aap  hai  been 
confirmed  by  tome  wrilera;  the  Cherolier  Land- 
oliua  made  pnpjrua  fiom  the  pith  of  the  plant 
which,  Hp  HeeifD  (Biitor.  Ra.  Afric.  Nat.  ii. 
350,  note).  "  ia  rather  clnnt  than  the  t^jplian  ;" 
but  other  writen  bj  the  item  it  neither  juicy  nor 
agreable.  The  pnpyrua  plant  {Pixpyna  auti- 
qaorum')  hai  an  angular  itHn  frnin  .H  to  6  feet 
high,  though  occaaiouallj  it  growi  ta  the  height  of 


From  the  lofl  cellular  portion  of  the  item  the 
andent  material  oiled  papyrua  wa«  made, 
"Papyri,"  aaya  Sir  G.  Williinjwn,  "are  of  the 
mnt  remote  Pharaoiiic  periodt.  The  mod,^  of 
making  them  wai  as  followi:  the  interior  of  the 
»t^ka  of  the  plant,  ailer  the  rind  had  iven  remored, 
wu  cut  into  thin  tlicia  in  the  dinrtjon  of  their 
length,  and  thee  being  laid  on  a  l!at  board  in 
'        '         w<r«   placed   over   than 


right  anRia, 


lented 


pn>per  de^jiee  of  presiure  and  well  dried,  the 
paprnii  wns  completed  -,  the  In^h  of  the  ilica 
depended  of  wune  on  the  brwlth  of  the  intended 
aheet,  ai  that  of  the  ibeet  on  tl,e  number  of 
■Ike*  plarad  in  luccsnOD  beude  each  other,  so 
that  thai>gh  the  breadth  wa*  limited  the  papyrua 
midit  be  Blended  to  an  indefinite  leiijfth." 
n*BiTiiia.]  The  papyrua  reed  ii  not  now  ibuiid 
m  IDgypt;  iigmwi,  howeTer,  in  Syna.  In.  Hooker 
nw  it  on  the  tanks  of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  milaa 
nartb   of  the   town :    it  appeaia  to   hare  eiialttl 


lf«t;  . 


10  leave.;  the  Howen 


which  grow  0 


■h  fortn  I  buahy  crown  tn 


urrent  of  the  etrewn. 


chapter  (iriii 


ithorify  for  thia  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
all  probable,  aa  Celaiuj  ( ffim*.  ii.  830) 
ed,  that  the  pn^het  who  epeaka  of  the 
'      "'^ "      \meg6mt  in  the  preceding 


2),  i 


totally difletrat name.  "Arttli." 
the  name  to  daignite  pot-herbs 
and  green  plante."  The  LXX.  tisnskt*  it  br 
"all  the  green  herbage"  (oomp.  \nH,  Gea.  ili.  2, 
and  see  Klao).  The  word  i*  derived  fiom  'irih, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "deetitute  of  tnea;"  it  probably 
denota  the  open  grasy  land  on  the  banka  ^ 
the  Nile ;  and  ieemi  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  'urn 

^AyC^lotmaprrtvtitpatioaru.  Micbaelii  (Suyipf. 
So.  1973),  Ro«nm&ller  {Schol.  oi  Jei.  lii.  7), 
Ceseniut  {Tha.  a.  t.),  Mauret  (Coumenl.  >.  T.), 
and  Simonii  (Lti.  Utb.  a.  r.).  an  ail  in  brour  ol 
thi>  or  a  limilar  eipUnation.  ^'iti-inga  {CoinmtHl, 
in  Itaiam)  waa  of  opiuion  that  the  Hebiew  lenn 
denoted  the  papyrua.  and  he  haa  been  followetl  br 
J.  G.  linger,  who  hit!>  piihli>hed  a  dia!«[Utioii  od  ths 
subject  {Dt  mill,  hoc  aliU  Piyi/ro  fndict.  rnn 
der  PapitrSlaiidt  ad  li.  lii.  7)  Lipi.  1731,410,). 
4.  KineA{71]p:  ■i\^u»,  tttXajiiiiKiit,  K»*M 
pint,  wSxM,  iyicir,  £ir)>di,  wytittir :    rvlmat. 


•^■■1,  mnA,  jtaMn,  ttaUra),  the  gcnnic  u 
rfantdBfufkindl  it  «xun  in  nnnHroni  | 
■fi  of  tb*  O.  T.,  uid  annetimai  daiot«« 
'••tiJk'  of  irhcM  (Gm.  III.  5,  23),  ot 
"brtnthn"    of  the  csndlalick    (Ei.  ht.    i 


(It 


n  IwtWMD  tbt  *lbow  ■nd  Uw  ibouldar 

a 'to  SI  cubili  (Ex.  ili.  B,  il.  &).  Tbi 
iouilf  mdend  in  tl>eA.V.bj"*Ulk," 
"bone,"  " cmlunm,''  "neA.'     [n  tin 

^v^'r 


r.  3S;  Matt 


ii.48,t] 


oobtful],  or  "«  ruBd"  (M«t. 
BL  20;  Luke  tii.  M;  Mirk  it.  19); 
-nHwiring  nid*  (Rer.ii.  1,  ui.  15,  16) 
■■pea~(3Ji>ba  13).  Stniul(/£>r.  i>tiJaaJ.!B-30) 
Cirs  th*  Mlowii^  nuns  of  tfae  md  plant!  of 
Paleitiw:_SaccAvvin  ojRciiiiilo,  Cjjpfnu pnpyna 
'fopirnu  autiquorvm),  C.  rotiaidti*,  ud  C  ncu- 
infu,  ud  .AnKli>  lenptoru;  but  no  doubt  tbe 
neon  an  Buuenxu.  St*  Bot^  <  Foyo^  m 
Aii^of.,  .Uiuf.  ite  &H<K!.  S(a.  1834,  p.  I*i5) 
-  Eui>  Indaei-tiquicDTiroDneDtMimMitngnca  j'  ' 
tnurri  pluneun  SKdunun,  Uiliam  uiuxlku 
el  (dBBwri  Cjytiwci."  Tbe  j4nmda  liniuu 
A.  AegnptiOBa  (f)  of  Bore  (fbiit  p.  72]  ii 
■nn  on  tbe  buki  of  tbt  Nile,  and  ma;  perhHiB  be 
•■the  naff  of  the  bruiied  reed"  to  which  T 
tbenb  compared  the  power  of  Egypt  ',2  K. 
31 ;  E(.  nil.  6,  7).  Seealw  Ii,  ilii.  3.  Thi 
mrta  ef  tha  reed  nwf  have  been  Died  ai  walking- 
OaTa  bj  tfae  anoent  orientali ;  perhapi  th*  mca- 
nna^refid  waji  this  plant ;  at  pr^«Qt  th«  dry 
Qilnn  of  Ihia  buge  pf  " 
fidtog-roda,  Ik. 

Smm  kind  b[  b^mt  ittd  ii  deootri    by  tbe 
vtnllMt  il*.  il>ii-  24;  ti.  mii.  19;  Oot. 
to.  1.  nan  fully 


lEi. : 
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XI.  23,  or  by  idiurA  AotfM  O^QH  H]^, 
!0 ;  whidi  the  A.  V.  renden '■  nieet  cace," 
laniDi."     WhatFx 


nottti,  It  B  ontain  tfiAt  tt  mu  one  of  fbreifn 
iportatJoci,  "  fnim  a  &r  munlrT"  (Jer.  Ti.  20). 
SoiM  «rit«ii  (it*  SpreDi^l.  Com.  ii  Diotccr,  i. 
iTii.)  hare  lought  to  identify  the  jUucA  Mmid  with 
the  Acorut  oo/omm,  the  '*  iwect  icdge,**  to  which 
they  rder  tbe  Kd\afioi  Apv/^ciTiKAs  of  DioKorldsa 
(i.  17),  the  KitMfuit  <iiiSi)t  of  Theophraatui 
(Hiat.  Phnt.  ii.  8  §*),  which,  according  to  thl» 
named    writer  and    Pliny  (JV.    ff.   lil.  28), 

bertnounlunornODote;"  Stnibo  identifiei  thla 
with  the  Uke  of  Genneearet  i^Oloy.  i>i.  c.  75S, 
oil.  Kramer).  Burckhardt  wm  unnble  Id  diacoier 
r  aweeE-Bcented  reed  or  nub  nnr  tht  iflke,  though 
■w  many  tall  reeda  there,  '^  Ui^h  reedi  grow 
along  the  ahore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  aromatic 
mdt  and  ru>he<  mentioned  by  Stmbo"  {Syria,  p. 
319)  ;  but  whaterer  may  be  tho  "  fregtanl  rted^' 
Intended,  it  ii  certain  that  it  did  not  grow  In  Syria, 
itherwiae  we  oinnot  auppoae  it  ahould  be  ipoken  of 
laftialuablepiwiuctfrmiafaraiuntry.  lb.  Hoyla 
refers  tbe  ncUo^i  ipn/iaruiii  of  Diuecoildea  to  a 
ipedea  of  JndiipogiM,  which  be  call*  A.  calatma 
"icia,  a  plant  of  tnnarkahle  fragrance,  and  a 
ifCenlnl  India,  when  it  i>  uaed  to  tmi  with 
ita  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odour 
(sn  Kitto'i  Cycl.  Art. "  Kaaeh  boaem ; "  and  a  fig. 
of  thia  plant  in  Royle'a  lUuitratitni  oj  NmnlayiM 
Botany,  p.  425,  t.  97).  It  ia  pouille  this  may  bt 
tbe  "  red  of  fiagrance ;"  but  it  ii  hanil j  Uiely 
that  Dioacondn,  who,  under  the  leim  axiim 
gJTtaadcacnpUoQof  tha  Aniropaioa ScKoeaanthia, 
■hould  apeak  of  a  doeely  allied  ipeciea  under  a 
totally  different  name,  btill  there  ia  no  necenaly 
to  refer  tbe  SbJh  bSacm  or  AalU6  to  the  niXctiot 
ifmiiariKii  of  Dioacoridea )  it  may  be  represenlal  by 


by  Um/k  Ma«w  CnfeQ  n^... 


1022  BEELAIAH 

RKBLAI'AH  (n^^yn:  TcfXCot:  Rahddh,, 
One  of  the  children  oFthe  province  who  went  up 
With  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  u.  2).  In  Neh.  yii.  7  he  is 
called  Raamiah,  and  in  1  Etjd.  v.  8  Reesaiab. 

BEE'LIUS  CPceXfof ).  This  name  occupies  the 
pace  of  BioVAl  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  (1  Ead.  v.  8).  The 
list  in  the  Valgate  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  either. 

BEESAI'AS  CPi?<rofof :  ^wnmis).  The  same 
as  Kt;ELAiAU  or  Raamiah  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

BEFINEB  (tjnV;  *l^VP).  The  refiner's  art 
was  eB9ential  to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 
U  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  mptiU 
to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  >  (Is.  i.  25)  or 
lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  ttie  extraction  <rf'the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  term  ^  usually  applied  to  retining  had 
reference  to  the  process  of  melting:  occasionally* 
however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is  described  by  a 
term «  borrowed  from  the  filtering  of  wine.  The 
instmmeuts  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace,*  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe."  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3,  **  He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  *'),  as  repremnted  in  the  cut  of  an 
Egyptian  refiuer  already  given  (see  vol.  i.  750) : 
he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  process, 
and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment 
[Mines;  ii.  368  6.]  The  notices  of  refining  are 
chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and  describe  moral 
purification  as  tlie  result  of  chastisement  (Is.  i.  25  ; 
Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  2, 3).  The  failure  of  the  means 
to  effect  the  result  is  graphically  depicted  in  Jer. 
vi.  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow  with  the  fire  (become 
quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the  heat):  the  lead 
(used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended : '  the  refiner  melbi 
in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will  not  be  separated."  The 
refiner  appears,  from  the  pnssage  whence  th:s  is 
quoted,  to  have  combined  with  his  proper  business 
thai  of  assaying  metals :  '*  I  have  set  thee  for  an 
asaayer"  f  (lb.  ver.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BEFU6E,  CITIES  OF.  [Cities  of  Re- 
fuge.] 

BE'GEM  (Dn:  'P«7«/a;  Alex.  •Pey^fi:  Re- 

gom).  A  son  of  Jahdai,  whose  name  unaccountably 
appears  in  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his 
ooncubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  considers 
Jahdai  as  the  son  of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no 
gix>unds  for  this  assumption. 

BE'GEM-MEL'ECH  nho  031 :  'Ap/Sf «rf *p 

6  fiairiKtds ;  Alex.  *Ap$t<rtvhp  6  jS.:  Sogommeiech). 
The  names  of  Sherezer  and  He^m-melech  occur  in 
an  obscure  passage  of  Zechaiiah  (vii.  2).  They 
were  sent  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  conoerniug  fasting. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  vei-se  appeal's  to  be 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  **  the 
bouse  of  God,"  is  regaitied  as  the  accusative  after 

•  ■133  A.  V.  *  purely,"  bat  more  properly  ••  as  with 
alkalL" 

*  "))3-    Tbe  tenn  ^^VD  cticnrs  twice  only  (Ptov. 

zvU.  S.  xzTil.  ai ;  A.  V.  **  flnhig-pot").  Tbe  expnainn 
Id  l^  xU.  0,  renderpd  in  the  A.  V. "  ftimaoe  of  faiTd,"  i« 
•f  dcRitCfuI  slKnUVmilon,  but  oertalnly  oannol  signily  tbat. 


REUABIAH 

tbe  Tvrb  of  motion.  The  LXX.  take  *-  the 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  "  sent"  oonaideriiig 
the  last  part  of  the  name  Regero-mdech  as  an  ap* 
pellative  and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Shererer,  Regcm-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  wno  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  Tb« 
Peshito-Syriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage : 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Rabmag ; 
and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him 
before  the  Lord :"  Shai^ezer  and  Rabmag  being  asso- 
ciated in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  On  referring  to  55ech. 
vii.  5,  the  expression  "  the  people  of  the  land  " 
seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple 
were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  lut  thooe 
who  had  i^tarued  to  their  own  country ;  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  probable  that  in  ver.  2  "  Bethel " 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject,  "  and  Bethel,  t.  e.  tfao 
inhabitants  of  Bethel,  sent." 

The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Peahito,  has 
"Rabmag."  What  raiding  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  is  diflScult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  Sherexer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (li». 
*•  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was  pro- 
bably  an  Assyrian  title  of  oflioe.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BEGION-BOUND-ABOUT,  THE  {ii  wc- 

plx»pos)'  This  term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more 
pi«cise  and  independent  meaning  than  it  appears  to 
a  reader  of  the  Authorixed  Version  to  pcKsess. 

In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  woi-d  hac-Ciccar 
(nSSn,  literally  "  the  round  "),  a  word  the  top<>- 

graphical  application  of  which  is  not  clear,  but 
which  seems  in  its  earliest  occmrences  to  denote 
the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  whidi  stood 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  "  dti«s 
of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25, 
28,  29 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  2S  ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  ui.  22, 
xii.  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that 
irtplxwpos  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  MatL  iii.  5 
and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  aud 
its  dependencies,  in  the  Joixian  valley,  enclosed  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of  Quarantana  (see  Map, 
vol.  ii.  p.  664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  sectiou 
of  Palestine—"  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  ar^ 
rondi^sement^  of  Joi-dan"  (Matt.  iii.  5,  also  Lake> 
vii.  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Geii- 
nesaret,  a  region  which  pi-esents  certain  similarities 
to  that  of  Jericho,  being  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front 
by  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the 
Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly 
populated  (Matt.  xiv.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  55  ;  Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17).  [G.J 

BEHABI'AH  (H^nm  in  1  Chr.  xxiu. ;  eke- 
where  ^nnrri:  •Po/3i<i;  Alex. 'Poa^Mi  in  1  Chr. 

xxiii.;  *V<uL$ia.s  1  Chr.  xxiv.,  •Po/8«aj ;  Alex.  *Pa«- 
jS/aj  1  Chr.  xxvi. :    Hohotna^  RafuAia  in  1  Chr. 


Tbe  passage  may  be  rendered,  "  as  silver,  melted  In  a  work* 
shop,  flowing  down  to  the  earth." 

•  nSO.  '  Keri.  DJ?  BW. 

t  pria.  The  A-  V.  adopts  on  Inooneel  p<mctastioK^ 
pn3,  and  reoden  it  *  a  tower.'* 

>>  Thus  Jerome—"  regioncs  tu  cireuUu  par  qsai  nedlai 
Jonianes  flalL'* 


BEHOB 

nri.).  The  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Moms, 
md  the  &ther  of  lash-ah,  or  JeshaiaL  (1  Chr.  zziii. 
17,  xxhr.  21,  zxri.  25).  His  de»:endaDta  were 
nuBKrout. 

RK'HOB  (a^rn :    •Parf3  :    Bohob).     1.  The 

father  of  Hadadeser'  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
smote  al  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12). 
Jnaephoa  {Ant.  rn.  5,  §1)  calls  him  Ap<{ot,  and 
the  Old  Latin  Venrion  Arachus,  and  Blayney  (on 
Zfeeh.  iz.  1 )  thinks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that 
be  vAfr  called  Rehob,  or  **  charioteer,**  from  the  num- 
ber of  chariots  in  his  possession.  The  name  appears 
tn  be  peculiarly  Syrian,  for  we  Bnd  a  district  of 
byna  oslled  Kehob,  or  Beth-Rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 8). 
2.  (*Po^i9.)  A  Lerite,  or  family  of  Invites,  who 
•eaJei  the  oorenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  11). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

RE'HOB  (arn).  The  name  of  more  than  one 
j^aop  in  the  extieme  north  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  CPa^;  Alex.  *Vom$'  BoM.y  The  northern 
limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  ziii.  21). 
It  is  specified  as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath," 
or,  as  the  phiase  b  elsewhere  rendered,  '*at  the 
eotranoe  of  Hamath,"  t.  e.  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  territory  of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  l^ebanon,  the 
Bika*ak  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  B4ka*a  of  the 
modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  designated. 
This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that 
the  spies  went  &rther  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (Rob.  B.  £,  in.  371),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Rehob  as  not  &r  from  Tell  el-Kady 
sod  B<mia$.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  Jodg.  zviii.  28,  that  Laish or  Dan  (Teli  el-Kady) 
was  *«  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Bunin,  an  ancient  foilress 
in  the  mountains  N.W.  of  the  plain  of  Hnleh,  the 
opper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  this, 
thou^  plausible,  has  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  the  boun- 
dsries  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  noi-th  and  east  it 
nay  be  satis&ctory  to  know  that  a  pkce  called 
Rukaibtk  exists  in  the  plain  ofJerud,  about  25  miles 
N.E.  of  I^smascus,  and  12  N.  of  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  lakas  (see  the  ifqpt  of  Van  de  Veldeaud 
Ptete). 

There  is  oo  reason  to  donbt  that  this  Rehob  or 
Beth-rehob  wss  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,**  in  connexion 
with  Maacih,  which  waa  also  in  the  upper  district 
efthe^iOsA. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  **  &r  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  zviii. 
28),  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  from 

2.  {yadfi:  Alex.  *Po€t$:  Bo/ub)^  one  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Aaher  (Josh.  xiz.  28),  and  which 
fmm  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  close  proximity 
to  Zidoo.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or  Abdon, 
sad  Hammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay  in  a  region 
vUch  ha»  been  but  impeifectly  examined,  and  no 
•uf  lus  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  position  of 
•ther  of  these  three. 

3.  (Poav;  Ales.  'Pamfii  Rokob, Bochob.)  Asher 
Kmtaiaed  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xiz.  30) ;  lut  the 
•tustion  if  this,  like  the  former,  remains  at  present 
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n*^7B, 


le.  wXanlai,  stnels; 


unknown.  One  of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which,  was  allotted  to  the  Gersliouite  Levites  ( Joi«h 
xxi.  31 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanite 
inhabitants  retained  possession  (Judg.  i.  31).  The 
mention  of  Aphik  in  ^is  latter  passage  may  imply 
that  the  Rehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Joch.  xiz.  30 
This,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomatttam, "  Roob"^ 
confuse  with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  pkce  fcur 
Roman  miles  fitmi  Scythopolis.  The  place  they 
refer  to  still  surrives  as  BeKab,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Beisan,  lut  their  identification  of  a  town  in  tiiat 
position  with  one  in  the  territory  of  Asher  is  obvi* 
ously  inaccui-ate.  [G.] 

BEHOBO'AM  (DyniTI,  "  enlai-ger  of  the 
people  " — see  Kx.  zzxiv.  24,  and  compai-e  the  name 
ZifpuSi^fios :  *Pofiod^ :  Roboam\  son  of  Sokmioii, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31),  and  his  sucoes'M)r  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  but 
imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  bixwk  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephi-aimite^ 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter* 
prise  is  undertaken  without  their  concurrence  and 
active  partkapation.  From  them  had  sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  biilh) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  theirs,  and  though  the 
tiibe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Isi-ael  its  iirst  king,  yet 
it  was  allied  by  hereditaiy  ties  to  the  house  oi 
Joseph,  and  by  geogi-aphical  position  to  the  ten-i- 
tory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.  But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidable  rival.  During  the  eai-lier  history,  partly 
from  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  162),  which  secluded 
't  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geogra- 
phical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [Jddah], 
and  even  afler  Saul^s  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  bi^ren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  ti'ibca 
adhered  to  Saul's  &mily,  thereby  anticipating  the 
tinal  disruption  which  was  ailerwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after 
seven  yeara  of  disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced 
upon  the  contending  parties;  David  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Isniel,  and  soon  afler,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  tabernacle 
there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephitumites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
fiivour  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xzvii.  10,  14),  vet  this 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probabfy  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Absalom.  [Absalom.]  Even  aAcr 
that  perilous  crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivali-y  broke 
out  i^tsh,  and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection 
(2  Sam.  XX.  1,  &c.).  Compare  Ps.  Ixzviii.  «0, 67,  &c 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Sok>mon's  reign, 
from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  aggra- 
vated the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  Irrp- 
ligious  character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeuure  of  God.     When  SokomoL's 
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itnng  hand  was  withdnvo  the  aitv  cams.  RA^ 
Boam  sekded  Shechem  as  the  jAaee  of  hb  conxmtkn, 
probahljaa  an  ad  of  oaoocKkn  to  the  Ephraimxtes, 
and  pcrfaapa  in  deferenoe  to  the  niggeBtioDS  of  thoae 
<A1  and  wue  oounseUors  of  his  fitther,  whose  adrioe 
lie  afterwards  nnh^pily  rejected.  From  the  pre- 
aoit  Hebrew  text  of  I  K.  zii.  the  exsct  detaib  of 
the  tnnsactioos  at  Shechem  are  involTed  in  a  little 
mostainty.  The  general  &cts  indeed  are  dear. 
The  pei^e  demanded  a  remissioo  of  the  severe  bnr* 
dcna  imposed  bf  Solomon,  and  Rdioboam  promised 
them  an  answer  in  three  dajs,  daring  which  time 
be  wmsiiHfri  first  his  fiither's'  coanseilors,  and  then 
the  yoong  men  **  that  were  grown  np  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer  shows 
how  greatlj  dmring  Solomon's  later  years  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  ooort  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  adrioe  of  the  elden  to  conciliate  the  people 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them 
"  his  serrants  £r  erer,**  he  returned  as  his  rpply, 
in  the  true  spiiit  of  an  Eastern  de^t,  the  fiimtic 
brayado  of  hif  contemporaries:  **  Mj  little  Hnger  I 
shall  be  thicker  than  mj  fiither's  loin*.  ...  I  will ' 
add  to  jrour  roke;  my  father  hath  chastised  joii 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  rou  with  Foorpions  '* 
(i.  e.  SDOurges  funii&hed  witli  shaip  points  *).  There- 
upon arose  the  fintnidable  song  of  insurrection,  beard 
•noe  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  finom  the  war  with  Absalom : — 

What  portion  bave  we  in  Dsvid? 

What  liiberitanoe  In  Jesae's  son  f 
To  your  ieDtn,  O  Israel ! 

How  see  to  tii7  own  boose,  0  Dvrtd  f 


Bdioboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adooiram,  who  had  lieen 
chief  reoeirer  of  the  tnbnte  during  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  graodlather  (1  K.  iv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
24;,  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  bat  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  them ;  whereupon  the  king  and 
his  attendants  ^  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So 
fiu-  all  ia  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part 
which  Jeroboam  took  ii  thew  transactions.  Ac- 
cording to  1  K.  xii.  3  je  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
fled  £rom  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  their  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboam's  corooatioo,  and  actually  made 
the  speech  in  wliich  a  remission  of  burdois  was 
requested.  But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  read  in  rer.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  **  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jerboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  onto  the  con- 
gregation and  made  him  king."  Bui  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  rer.  3  has  been  mterpolated.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  mak»  no  mention 
of  Jen>boam  in  this  chapter  till  Ter.  20,  substi- 
tuting in  ver.  3  for  **  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
(i2on  of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  "  the 
words,  jcal  4Xdkna9w  6  Kahs  vpbs  rhw  0a4nX4a 
yoMfi.  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chaptor,  evi- 
dently ancient,  aiid  at  least  in  parts  authentic,  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboam's  biography  than 
the  Hebrew.  TJi^ROBOAM  ]  In  this  we  read  that 
afler  Solomons  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
dUks,  Sarin  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortilied,  and 
uved  there  quietly,  watching  the  tarn  of  events, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  tlie 

•  So  la  I^ttn.  iearpio,  sooordlnK  to  Isidore  (Oriffg.  v.  27), 
Ii  "vliia  nodosa  et  acnlesla.  quia  atcnato  vnloere  In  corpus 
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Iplunifibtes  AenrcT  (dnotAkib  throogh  hk  ow% 
agency)  that  ne  had  returned,  and  invited  hhn  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  aama 
supi^emcntary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  a  year  most  have  dapnH 
between  Sonmon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  fomner 
event,  Jeroboam  reqnested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  ooontry.  Thia  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  bim  his  sister-in-law 
in  marriage :  but  on  the  biru  of  his  diild  Abijah* 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was  theft 
granted.  It  is  probable  that  daring  thia  year  the 
discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  making  itself  more 
and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rdioboam's 
visit  and  intended  Inauguration. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jeroaalcm  he  asaemUed 
an  army  of  180,000  men  fixym  the  two  fiuthful 
tribes  of  Jodah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transferred 
from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Jndah  in  ooo- 
sequence  of  the  position  of  Davkl's  capital  within 
its  borders^  in  the  Im^  of  reconquering  IsraeL 
The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  who  assured  them  that  the  sepom- 
ti<Mi  of  the  kingdoms  waii  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  lift*- 
time  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Jodah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  whidi  the  names  are 
given  in   2  Chr.  zi.  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of 
**  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.    "Hie  pare  wor- 
ship of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah,  and  the 
Levites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Egypt iar 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  southern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.     But  Rehoboam 
did  not  dieck  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:   the  lascivious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  ot  tJiw 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solomon),  '•images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities;  were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.     Shortly  before  this  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  boose  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  21st  dymtfty,  of  Tanites,  whose  kst  king, 
Pisham  or  Psosennoh,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  16,  z.  28,  29),  was 
sucoe^ied  by  the  22nd,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first 
sovereign,  Siishak  (Sheshonk,  Sesonchis,  2ovo'airiV)t 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam. 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
very  probable:  at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  rergn  the  country  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  Afiican  nations,  num- 
bering 12lK)  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.    The  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jeruaalon  to  the  W.  and 
S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  the  temple  :uid  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  sire  (1  K.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  temple  in  atate. 
We  are  told  that  afler  the  Egyptians  had  retii«d« 
ilia  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  bi 
iubstitotiog  shields  oi  hnm,  which  ww  aolriaoi^ 
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km  bdcre  him  in  processkm  by  4he  body-ptan!* 
•I  if  iiodiing  had  been  chan|^  finoe  bU  &tber^ii 
thne  (EwBid,  QnMMt  da  V,  /.  iii.  348,  464). 
Shislmk's  saoeeH  is  eommeroorated  by  aeulptiireB 
dncorflrad  bj  CShampoUioD  on  the  outside  of  the 
|r«t  tanple  at  Knrnak,  where  among  a  long  list 
•feantored  tovna  «nd  proTinoeB  ooeun  the  Dame 
MtkMJmlak  (kingdom  of  Jndah).  It  it  eaid  that 
thefeatoraiof  thecaptiTei  in  theae  aculptnres  an 
oABiBtikeBbly  Jewish  (Kawlinaon,  ffgrwioiuSf  ii. 
379,  aad  Bcanpim  Lectwrtt^  p.  126;  Bunaen, 
£^  iii.  242).  After  this  gnat  hnmUiation  the 
Mrai  eenditioD  of  Jodah  leema  to  hare  improved 
(a  Gbr.  ziL  12),  and  the  reft  of  Rehoboam'i  life  to 
bve  been  nmiyirkcd  by  any  ereDta  of  importance. 
He  died  &o.  958,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  hnving 
,  Hoeded  the  throne  B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41 
r  (1  K.  liT.  21 ;  2  Chr.  zii.  18).  In  the  addition  to 
Jbe  LXX.  alreMly  mentiooed  (inaerted  after  1  K. 
n.  24)  we  md  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
•ceniflQ,  a  misBtatemcnt  probably  foonded  on  a 
vnoog  int8r{»etation  of  2  Chr.  ziii.  7,  when  he  is 
oiled  "yoiiDg"  (i.  e.  %no  to  Am  wjrk,  cradcpf- 

rMMd)  and  "tender-heartBd"  (33^^)1,  wnUing 

m  rmMkm  and  tpirit).  He  bad  18  wires,  60 
oooenbiaeB,  28  sons,  and  60  dao^ters.  The  wisest 
thing  morded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  he 
itfined  to  waste  awaj  his  sons'  energies  in  the 
aretdMd  existeooe  of  an  Eastern  lanana,  in  which 
v<  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age  of 
41,  tiat  he  had  himself  been  educated,  bat  dis- 
posed tbem  in  command  o(  the  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  bnilt  about  the  countrr.  Of  his 
vires,  MahaUih,  Abihail,  and  Maaduih  were  all 
tf  the  royal  house  of  Jesse:  Maachah  he  lored  best 
«f  all,  snd  to  her  son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his 
kiosdon.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article  is  Tiacfacndorf  s  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
Lbpac,  1850.  [Q.  E.  L.  C] 

BSV060TH  (ntohn  ;    Samar.   tY\Tm  : 

•^X^;  Veneio^k.  a/  nXcrrtlcu:  LatUudo), 
The  tbhd  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
uri.  22).  He  celebrates  his  triumj^  and  bestows 
iti  osme  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  of  the 
■me  nsture  aa  those  in  which  Jacobs  wires  give 
■unei  to  his  suoeesaire  children  :—**  He  called  the 
of  it  Hehoboth  (*  room,')  and  aaid, 

Jehovah  halh-mada'roon  for  aa 
In  the  land.'" 


lose  bad  left  the  ralley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent 
nhsbitants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
eomoienwrated  (ror.  22).  Prom  it  he,  in  time, 
"vmt  op*'  to  Beershefaa  (rer.  23),  an  expression 
which  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Land  of 
(noiise.  Tbe  position  of  Genur  has  not  been  defi- 
Mtdr  awertained,  but  it  seems  to  hare  lain  a  few 
Biiles  to  ^  S.  of  Gasa  and  neai^  due  E.  of  Beer- 
<h^  In  this  direction,  theretbi'e,  if  anrwhere, 
the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth,  should  be 
<t*nhcd  for.  A  Wady  Ruhaibdi,  oontaiuing  tbe 
ntios  of  a  town  of  the  nme  name,  with  a  large 
wcll,^  is  cHMsed  by  the  road  from  Khan  en-Nu&l 
^  Hebron,  by  wliich  Palestine  is  entei«d  on  the 
Swih.    It  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bir  ea-Seba, 

*  Dr.  fteteson  could  not  find  the  welL  Dr.  Stewart 
Wb4  H  '•rqpitariy  baUt«  It  feel  fai  drcnmferenoe."  Irot 
*«aviele)y  flUed  op."  Mr.  Rowlands  descilbcs  ft  as 
*a«cNatwellofUrlnf  and  good  water."  Wbo  sball 
Mds  00  taUsMM^  so  carloiuly  CQOvwMalQiy 
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and  more  than  thxt  distance  S.  of  the  nmt  probablf 
situation  of  Gcrar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with* 
out  fui  ther  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth,  as 
Rowbs'f  r  (in  WiUiams'  Holy  CUy,  i.  465),  Stewart 
{Tent  €md  Khan,  202),  and  Van  de  Velde'  (Mi^ 
moir,  343)  hare  done.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  existence  of  so  large 
A  place  hera  without  any  apparent  mention  is  mys- 
terious. All  that  can  be  said  in  fiirour  of  the 
identity  o£  Buhaibeh  with  Rehoboth  is  said  by  Dr. 
Bonar  {Desert  of  Smai,  316),  and  not  without  con- 
siderable force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  ereots 
of  this  part  of  Issac's  life  to  a  much  narrower  circle. 
The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown  near  Ash* 
kelon  in  the  thne  of  Origan,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Eusebius  (Rebuid,  Pal.  589) ;  the  Samaritan 
Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Adikelon ;  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  12,  §1)  calls  it  *«0«nr  of  Paiestme,'*  i. «. 
oFFkiBstia.  [G.j 

BE'HOBOTH,  THE  CITT  O^JT  nhhPl,  L  e. 

Rech6bdth'Ir;  Samar.  MlSm;  Sam.  Vers.*  pt3D' 
*P<w0if  ^wdAit ;  Alex.  'Poof^Scsf :  plateae  cMtatit). 
One  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshnr,  or  by 
Nimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult  poa- 
sage  is  translated.  The  four  were  Ninereh ;  Reho- 
both-Ir;  Calah;  and  Resen,  between  Minereh  and 
Calah  (Gen.  x.  11).  Kothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  position.  The  name  ofBahabeh  is  still  attached 
to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. They  He^  the  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphratei^  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  KhabfSar.  Both 
are  said  to  contain  extensi^^e  ancient  remains.  That 
on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the  affix  of  moBk  or 
royal,  and  thia  Bnnsen  {Bibel%ic€rk)  and  Kalisch 
(Qenesis,  261)  proprse  as  the  representatire  of 
Kehoboth.  Its  distance  from  KdUA^hergkat  and 
NimrHd  (nearly  200  milea)  ia  perhapa  an  obstsdc 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  RawUnaon  (iitAm- 
aewn,  April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  m  Ealah,  "  where  there 
are  atill  extensire  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period," 
but  no  subsequent  disooreries  sppear  to  hare  con- 
firmed this  suggestion.  The  Siunaritan  Version 
(see  shore)  reads  Sutcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  ie 
remarkable  that  the  name  Sutcan  should  be  found 
in  connexion  with  Calah  in  an  inacription  on  the 
breast  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinaon  disinterred  at  Nimr4d  {Athenaeum,  as 
ahore).  The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is 
commonly  supposed  to  denote  the  Sittaoene  of  the 
Greek  geographera  (Winer,  Beahch.  **  (tochoboth 
Ir  '*).  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a  city 
ss  Rehoboth-Ir  neceessrily  waa,  and,  fiu'thcr,  being 
in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too  distant 
from  the  other  dtiea  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome*  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
Quaetiienee  ad  Qeneebn  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  aa  referring  to 
Ninereh,  and  aa  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city.* 
The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jenlsalell^ 
and  Rabbi  Joseph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  riz., 
Platiahf  PlatiAtka,  luw  probably  only  trRnscrifK 
tions  of  the  Greek  word  wAarftoi,  which,  aa  fnand 
in  the  well  known  ancient  dty  Plataeo,  ia  the  i  xact 

•  In  his  Travels  Van  de  Velde  inclines  to  plsoe  It,  or  aft 
any  rate  one  of  lisac's  wells,  at  BUr  /sefr,  about  six  milsi 
&W.  of  BeU  JOnin  (Syr.  and  PoL  11.  U€U 

»  The  Arabic  translalloD  of  this  version  (Kaehnen* 
adtasrss  to  tbe  Hebrew  iezt«  havinic  KakabA  ci  •JAvi^nsh. 

tt  U 
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eqarrstent  of  Rdioboth.  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  geo- 
grapher {ErfU  Jr«cftini»n),  identifies  Bahabeh-maWt 
with  Rdiobotb4)y-the>river,  in  whidi  he  is  possib^^ 
fcrrect,  but  considers  it  as  distinct  from  Rdioboth- 
Ir,  which  he  believes  to  have  disappeared.       [G.] 

BE'HOBOTH  BY  THE  BIVEB  (D^arn 

rufUv ;  Alex.  *Vomfi^  in  esdi :  defiuvio  Hoftoboth ; 
Rohobolh  quaejuxta  amnem  siia  est).  The  dtj  of  a 
eertain  Saul  or  ShatU,  one  of  the  early  kin^  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxri.  37 ;  I  Chr.  i.  48).  The 
affix,  **  the  river/'  fiies  the  situation  of  Rehoboth 
■•  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "the  riyer** 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  [RiVBR.] 
The  name  still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on 
the  Euphrates ;  the  one,  simply  i^oAiMh,  on  the 
right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  jnnction  of  the 
KhabAr,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the  river 
(Chemey,  Etqth:,  t.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  it.), 
the  other  four  or  five  miles  ftirther  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  Utter  is  said  to  be  called  Ba/usbeh-' 
moKk,  t.  €.  **  royal "  (Kalisch,  Kaplan),*  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  oommectators 
with  the  dty  of  Saul ;  but  whether  this  is  accurate, 
and  whether  that  ci^,  or  either  of  the  tvro  sites 
just  named,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the 
dty  of  Nirorod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  EuphratflS^  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom,  would  leem  to  be  a  trace  of  an 
Asiyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Ghedorlaomer  and  AnaiapheL  [G.] 

BE'HUM  (D^rr. :  *Peo6/& ;   Alex.  *Up€oCfi : 

Bshm).  1.  Oneof'the  "chiMrcn  of  the  province" 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nbhum,  and  in 
1  Bsd.  T.  8  Rooms. 

a.  (JUvm,)  **  Rchom  the  chancellor,"  with 
Shimfaiai  the  scribe  and  othei^  wrote  to  Artaserxes 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  temple  of  Jenualem  (Ear.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23).  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparentiy  the  same  office  as  Tatoai,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Ear.  r.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar 
transaction,  and  is  there  called  **  the  governor  on 

this  side  tiie  river."    The  Chaldee  titie.  D^-^ya, 

UH-WSm,  lit.  **  lord  of  decree,"  is  left  unti-anshtted 
fai  the  LXX.  Ba\r«{f^  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteem ; 
and  the  rendering  **  chancellor  "  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
to  hare  been  derired  from  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
explain  it,  in  conseqaence  of  its  connexion  with 
**  scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  **  recorder."  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  riew  taken  by  the  author  of  I  Esd.  ii.  25,  6 
ypdip9tw  rii  wpwnriirrotrrat  and  by  Joseph  us  {Ant. 
xi.  2,  §1 ),  4  trdrra  rk  itparr6fi9va  ypwpmv.  The 
fDrmer  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  represented  by  BccAr/tffMf . 

3.  (*Pao^ft :  Hekum,^  A  Lerite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jera- 
«lem  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

4.  ^co^fu)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

*  The  txisteoee  of  tbe  seeood  rests  bat  on  slender 
faudatioo.  It  la  shown  In  the  map  tn  Lajsrd's  MnsMfc 
m4  Aabfism  ana  is  meatieaed  hj  lbs  two  Jewlab 
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6.  (Om.  m  Vat.  MSw:  Shewn,)  A  priactly 
family,  or  the  head  of  a  pristly  house,  who  w«nt 
up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xu.  3).       [W.  A.  W.] 

B£l(^:  'Pi|<re(  ^  RttC).   A  person  mentioned 

(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  ss  ha«4ig,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  <^ 
I^vid's  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when 
AdfHiijah  rebelled.  He  is  not  mentioned  again,  nor 
do  we  obtain  any  due  to  his  identity.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made.  Jerome  {QuaeH.  Hehr, 
ad  loc.)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with  **  Hiram 
the  Zairite,"  t.  e,  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or  prin<% 
about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald  {GeKh,  iii.  266 
note\  dwelling  on  the  oocnrrenoe  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  wiUi  Rei«  suggests  that  the  two  ai« 
David's  only  surviving  brothers,  Rd  being  identical 
with  Raddai.  This  is  ingenions,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  support  it,  while  there  is  the  gi^eeit 
objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the  original 
extremely  dissimilar,  Rd  containing  the  jim,  a  letter 
which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other,  but  ap|m- 
rently  never  for  DaUth  (Gewn.  TAes.  976, 7).  [(;.] 

BBINSf  t.  9.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  rencB,, 

1.  The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  HvSs. 

except  in  the  Pentateach  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  where 
"kidneys"  is  employed.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  physiolo^  the  kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts  for  their 
often  being  coupled  with  the  heart  (Pk  rit.  9, 
xxvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xviL  10,  &c.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  oi 

D^^n,  elsewhere  transited  «*  loins."  [G.] 

BEK'Etf  (D^ :  'Poirif r,  "PoiS^ ;  Alex.  "Poa^/i : 

Beoem).  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of 
Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh. 
xiii.  21)  at  the  time  that  Balaam  felU 

a.  ('Pea^/i;  Alex.  'Poa^^)  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebion,  and  lather  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verse  the  LXX.  have  *•  Jor. 
koam  "  for  **  Kekem."  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persona 
from  tiiose  of  places — ^Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears  aa 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  geoealojqr 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Hebi^on. 

BEK'EM  (D^:  perhaps  Ko^  iral  Vaxh^ ; 

Alex.  'PciccM :  Beoem).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjnmin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It  occui-s 
between  Mozah  {ham-Motaa)  aivi  Irpeel.  No 
one,  not  even  Schwan,  has  attempted  to  identify 
it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not  be 
a  Uace  of  the  name  in  Ain  Karim,  the  weIl*knQ>vn 
spring  west  of  Jerusalem?  It  is  within  a  veiy 
shod  distance  of  Motsah,  provided  Kulonieh  \m> 
Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested.    [G.  j 

BEMALI'AH  (^H^T :  "VofitXias  in  King^ 

and  Isaiah,  "Po^eXfa  in  Chr. :  JRoaelia).  The  father 
of  Pekah,  captain  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Ibi-ael,  who 
slew  his  master  and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv. 
25-37,  xvi.  1,  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6 ;  Is.  viL  l-O, 
viii.  6). 

anttaoritito  named  above :  but  It  does  not  appear  In  thi 
work  of  Co*.  Chcsne/. 
k  llMNlh«yfiDrpL 
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BEM'ETH  CnD"! :  '?€fifMi ;  Alex.  'Pafitu^ : 

Uieadk),  Od«  of  t}ie  towns  of  I»sachar  (Josh.  six. 
SI),  occurring  in  the  list  next  to  En^gannim,  the 
□odern  /cnln.  It  is  probablj  (though  not  oer- 
timly}  a  distinct  pL'ux  from  the  Rahoth  of  1  Chr. 
ri.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of  Bameh  is 
foond  on  the  west  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to 
Inbty  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  fonner  and  9  S.W. 
cf  the  latter  (Porter,  ffandb.  348  a ;  Van  it  Vdde, 
Ittip).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolated  rocky  tell  in 
the  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in  the  hills,  is 
4)uite  in  accordance  wi^  its  name,  which  is  pro- 
labij  a  mere  variation  of  Ilamah,  "  height."  But 
it  appears  to  be  too  iar  south  to  be  within  the  teni- 
tviy  of  lisachar,  which,  as  far  as  the  scanty  indica- 
tioDs  <rf'  the  record  can  be  made  out,  can  hardly 
iin  extended  below  the  southern  border  of  the 
(4aio  of  Esdradon. 

For  Schwarz's   conjecture  that  Bameh  is  Ra- 
iTATHAni-zoPHiM,  see  that  article  (p.  999) .    [G.] 

BEH'MON  {fitSy  t.  e.  Rimmon:  *E^^y  :> 

Alex.  '?tftfuo$:  Remmon).  A  towu  in  the  allotmeni 
•f  Simeon,  one  of  a  group  of  four  (Josh.  xix.  7). 
ft  is  the  same  place  which  is  eUewhere  accurately 
gira  in  Uw  A.  V.  as  RiMMON ;  the  inaccuracy  both 
ia  this  case  and  that  of  Remmom-metiioar  having 
DO  doubt  arisen  from  our  tivislators  inadvertently 
iollowtog  the  Vulgate,  which  again  followed  the 
L\X.  [G.] 

REMHON-BCETH'O AR  (TKhsn  iten,  i .  e. 

Kimmoo  ham-methdar:  'Vt/ifuoirad  ULoBc^Kiafi  \ 
Alfx.  *?€fifufyafi  fiaBaptfi :  Remmon,  Amthar),  A 
f4acv  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
n^^Tk  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebnlun  (Josh. 
ex.  13  cnly).  It  occurs  between  Eth-Katsin  and 
Neah.  Mekboar  does  not  really  form  a  pai-t  of  the 
name;  but  is  the  Pual  of  "IKFl,  to  stietch,  and 
>houId  be  translated  accordingly  (as  in  the  margin 
oT  the  A.  V.)—"  R.  which  reaches  to  Neah."  This 
>»  the  judgment  of  Gesenius,  Tke8.  1292a,  Rodiger, 
Ih.  U91a ;  FOrst,  Bandtob,  il  512a,  and  Bunsen, 
»  well  as  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentator 
iia^hi,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  Tai'gum 
of  Jonathan,  the  text  of  which  has  however  been 
sal^equoitly  altered,  since  in  its  jn^ent  state  it 
screes  with  the  A.  V.  in  not  translating  the  word. 
Tbe  latter  course  is  taken  by  the  L.KX.  and  Vul- 
piln  as  above,  and  by  the  Ptthito,  Junius  and  Tre- 
DcHios,  and  Luther.  The  A.  V.  has  here  further 
frroi.emjsly  followed  the  Vulgate  in  giving  the  first 
part  of  the  name  as  Remmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  Iiave  been  known 
to  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
krlytntvdler  Pardii,  who  says thatitiscalied  Roma- 
"^eh,  and  Ktands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris  fZunz's 
lienjamm,  iL  4S3}.  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this 
is  .0  clone  agreemoit  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robin- 
•co  B,  R.  iii.  110),  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Map-, 
Memoir,  344),  who  place  Rummdneh  on  the  S. 
^•order  of  the  Plain  oi  Ruttauf,  3  miles  N.N.E.  of 
f^furieh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  Uus 
can  hnve  been  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Zebulim. 

Kimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the 
Uvitical  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appears  in 
the  form  of  Dimnah,  and  again,  m  the  paiallel  lisfji 
If  Chronidas  (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V. 
KuuiON.  p.  104.36).  [G.] 
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HEM'PHAN  {*Ptix<pdp,  *Pt4>6i  :    Rempkam. 

Aea  vii.  43) :    and  CIIIUN    (]V3 :    'Poii^rfr, 

'Pofi^a,  Compl,  Am.  v.  26)  have  beoi  supposed  to 
be  names  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderaess,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  The  second  occurs  in  Amos,  in  the  Heb. ; 
the  first)  in  a  quotation  of  that  passage  in  St.  Ste* 
phen's  address,  in  the  Acts :  the  LXX.  of  Amos  has, 
however,  the  same  name  as  in  the  Acts,  though  not 
written  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Moch  difH- 
culty  has  been  occasioued  by  this  corresponding 
occun-enoe  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name, 
and  Remphan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted 
by  the  LXX.  The  foi-mer,  rendered  Saturn  in 
the  Syr.,  was  oompared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pen. 


^o  ^ 


0 


,  **  the  planet  Saturn,"  and,  aooordmg  to 


*  Tte  LXX.  here  eombine  the  Ain  and  Rimmon  of  the 
L.  ?.  t&lo  one  name;  and  make  op  the  four  cities  of  this 
Vnf  by  iaaarHiig  a  BmXx^,  of  wbirb  there  ts  no  tnirf  in 


Kircher,  the  latter  was  found  in  Coptic  with  tha 
same  signification ;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  authority 
for  this  excepting  the  supposed  meaning  of  the 
Hebi-ew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the 
foi-eign  divinities  woi-shipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur  together.  Befora  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  ('hinn  and  Rem- 
phan are  mentioned,  it  will  be  desirable  to  speak, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  of  the  foi-eign 
gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  particularly  RENPU  and 
KEN,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  while  m 
that  countiy. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  veiy  remote  age.  This  is  oeiiainly 
the  case  with  the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestus.  The  name  Ptah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signiBes  "  open,"  and 
in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  njlB,  and  its  cognates, 

"he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  word  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  deformed  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unborn  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  representations  of  divinities  on 
the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occurs  in  veiy  old 
tomt»  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  religious  records.  It  is  also  to  be 
notic«i  that  this  name  is  not  ti-aceable  in  the 
mythology  of  neighbouring  nations,  unless  indeed 
it  coiTesponds  to  &at  of  the  ndreuKoi  or  narojfxof , 
whose  images,  according  to  Herodotus,  wei^  the 
figure-heads  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii.  37).  The 
foreign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction 
are  not  found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  otherwise  very  raiely 
mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four  names  me 
immediately  I'ecognized  to  be  non-Egyptian.  They 
are  RENPU,  and  the  goddesses  KEN,  ANTA,  and 
ASTARTA.  The  firet  and  second  of  these  have 
foreign  forms ;  the  third  and  fourth  have  f^ptian 
forms :  there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  esj)ecially 
foreign  character  about  the  former  two. 

the  Hebrew.  hu(  tvliich  is  pumlbly  tlie  Tochen  of  1  Ch^ 
(v.  SS— in  the  LXX.  of  that  (Kiisagc  Ook*«. 

3  IT  2 
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BINPU,  fnnooBoed  REMPU  (?)  •» 
m  an  Aibftic,  with  the  full  bmrd  and  appamtlj 
the  gmenl  type  of  &oe  gircn  oo  the  moDoinenti 
le  moii  natiooe  enst  of  I^^t,  and  to  the  8FBU 
ar  Libjaos.  This  type  is  erideotly  that  of  the 
Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which  k 
ornaoiMited  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 

KEN  is  npresnted  peHectly  nakad,lioldinf  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  Uon.  In  the  last 
paftieular  the  figure  of  a  soddeai  at  Maltheiyyeh  in 
Assyria  may  be  oonipai«d  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  212). 
From  this  oecurrenoe  of  a  similar  representation, 
fipom  her  being  naked  and  carrying  com,  and  from 
her  being  wonhipped  with  KH£M,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  KEN  oonnesponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess, 
at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character  of  Venus. 
She  »  also  called  KETESH,  which  is  the  name  in 
hierogljrphics  of  the  gi^t  Hittite  town  on  the 
Orontca.,  This  in  the  present  case  is  probably  a 
title,  nSnp :  it  can  scaraeiy  be  the  name  of  a  town 

where  she  was  wonhipped,  applied  to  her  as  per- 
aonifying  it. 

ANATA  qipears  to  be  Anaitis,  and  her  foreign 
charartff  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
joinUy  worahipped  with  RENPU  and  KEN. 

Ai>rARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
aobject  is  a  group  repnisenting  KEN,  having  KHl^M 
on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other:  beneath  is 
an  adoration  of  ANATA.  On  the  half  of  another 
tablet  KEN  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a  dedication  to 
RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  due  to  the  exact  time  of  the  tntro- 
dttctton  of  these  dir initios  into  Egypt,  nor,  exce]^ 
in  (MM  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  oceur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xriiith  and  sixth  dTuasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
lot  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  ASTABTA  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  II.,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  conjecttuv  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  there 
worshipped,  in  the  quailer  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  aocoiding  to  Heitxlotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
eenrable  that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETU,  and  also  called  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was  the 
oole  god  of  the  foreigners.  SL'TEKU  was  probably 
a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified  with 
Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepherds  introduced  the 
foreign  sods  is  therefore  partly  confirmed.  As  to 
RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  otiier  a  conjectmie. 
They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  foim  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bean  some  relation  to  the 
l^{yptian  god  of  productireness,  KHEM.  Their 
simiiaiity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe  firom  the  east, 
not  of  Phoenicians  or  Ouiaanites,  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  ShejJierd-period.  The  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite 
appMrance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  fiivour  of  an 

•  In  lllasmtiaa  of  this  probsble  pronundstlan.  we 
■sy  die  the  ocmmete  In  hierogtypliics  of  RKNPA  or 
&ANP,  **  joath,  joong;  to  renew  f  end.  In  Ooptk,  at 

tfaesBppesed  oognata  p^JULIlIv    pOAHnii  & 

pAHnGy  -a  jesr;"    so  MSNNUFB.    Memphis, 

jjL  emAbj  Jtxejtxciiy  sho  AJieit  Ae* 

Aiieitqi,  a  AJLCAILqe,  JULItJSL€i  mm- 

#N.aadUN-irUfa*0»i^.s. 
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Anb  lonroe.  Although  we  have  not  discomej  a 
SamitA  origin  of  dther  name,  the  ahMnce  of  tht 
names  in  tm  mythol<^es  of  Canaan  and  the  nd^i* 
bouring  countries,  as  for  as  they  are  known  to  ua, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early 
mythology  is  extmaely  obscure. 

The  lsi*aelite8  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  a^ 
pear  to  have  fallen  into  a  geoersl,  but  doubUeis  n<yt 
universal,  practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctiy  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Jooh.  xxit. 
14 ;  Esek.  xx.  7,  9,  xxiii.  S),  but  the  ii^icatiooa 
are  perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CUIUN  or 
REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the  dtseit  shows  that 
this  idolati'y  was,  in  pail  at  least,  tiiat  of  foreignera, 
and  no  doubt  of  those  setUed  in  Lower  Egypt.  Tba 
golden  calf,  at  first  nght,  would  appear  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Heliopolia, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt;  but  it  roust  be 
rsmembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  **tha 
heifer  Baal"  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  was  poasiblr  • 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  idol.  The  best  pai^lel  to 
this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  mt 
Gamirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salxmann,  and  those  found 
in  tombo  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  bodi  of  which 
there  are  spedmens  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
thoae  represented  on  the  ooina  of  Melita  and  tlM 
island  of  Ebusus. 

We  can  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Mi 
retic  text  of  Amos  r.  26  reads  thus>-^  But  jm 
bare  the  tent  [or  *tabemade']  of  your  king  tmA 
Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
*  your  god  *],  which  ye  made  for  yoursdvcs."  la 
the  L3UC.  we  find  remarkable  differences :  it  reaoa  : 
Kol  &rcA<(i3«rc  t^k  «'in|i^y  rov  MeX&x«  *"2  rh 
KoYpor  rov  fcov  ^utw  *PatfhM,  rehs  T^anovt 
abr&p  e6r  ^vot^^re  lavrots.  The  Vulg.  agieca 
with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  daoses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  "  Et  portastia 
tabernaculum  Molodi  vastro^  et  imaginem  kidonm 
vestrorum,  sidus  dd  vestri,  quae  fedstis  vobis.** 
The  passage  is  dted  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  wonk 
of  the  LXX. :— "  Yea,  ye  todc  up  the  tabenack 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  nuuie  to  wonhip  them"  (Kcd 
i»t\d$rr9  T^r  vmipiiw  rev  MoAj^x*  '^^  '^^  Arrpor 
Tov  9co&  bfjmp  *Pf ^i^^,  TO^f  r^rovs  etf  iwot^ 
ffar§  wpoffKwnw  o^ots).  A  slight  change  in  tha 
Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read  Moloch  (Malcam 
or  Milcom)  instead  of  **  your  king."  Bevood  thia 
it  is  extrsmdy  difficult  to  expUun  tht  diflereneas. 
The  snbatitution  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  by  rerbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  doea 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and  if 
we  may  conjceturally  emend  it  from  the  latter,  tho 
last  clause  would  be,  **  your  images  which  ye  made 
for  vourselves:"  and  if  we  furtho*  transpose  Chiun 
to  Uie  place  of  **  your  god  Remphan,"  in  the  tXX., 

DsSd  TXOO  nM  would  correspond  to  13^  HM 
|V3  D3^n7K ,  but  bow  can  we  account  for  sudi  a 
transposition  as  would  thus  be  supposed,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  less  likdy  in  the  Hebrew  than  in 
a  translatiott  of  a  difficult  passage  f  If  we  compare 
the  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposed  original,  w« 

perodve  that  in  the  former  D3^/V  p^3  corro- 
spends  in  poL;.«on  to  Q3*n?M  ^ISi  and  it  doea 
not  seem  an  unwarrantable  oonJFcturs  that  p*3 
having  been  by  mistake  wntian  in  the  pkse  ol 
2^0  \f  some  copyist,  D3H3>1I  waa  also 
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p<Bri«  Itappetn  to  be  m>re  itMOoaUe  to  teod 
^  imcBft  whkh  ye  made,"  than  *'  goda  which  ye 
Bade,  aa  the  fenner  word  oxers.  Suppodng  theae 
amcttUtioDa  to  be  probable,  we  may  now  examine 
the  meaonig  of  the  paasage. 

The  tent  w  tabenkade  of  Moloch  is  auppoaed  bj 
GeHoras  to  bare  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  oom- 
jm  the  ompH^  Itpd  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod. 
xz.  65;  Lex,  a.  r.  rM3D).     B>it  there  is 

diffienltj  in  the  idea  that  the  Isi-Beiites  carried 
afcoai  ao  large  an  object  tor  the  purpose  of  idolatry, 
aaA  it  aeema  more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model 
of  a  iaiiger  tent  or  ahrine.  The  reading  Moloch 
afipaus  preferable  to  *'  yoor  king ;"  bnt  the  men- 
tioQ  of  the  kiol  of  the  Ammonitea  aa  wordiipped  m 
the  dcKft  stands  quite  alone.  It  is  pei-haps  worthy 
mi  ntoU  thai  there  ia  reason  for  supposing  tlut 
Malneh  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  ai^  that 
Ihia  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  andent 
trsnaiitors  to  be  intended  bj  Chiun  and  Remphan. 
Thi  OMiespouJcPce  of  Bemphan  or  Raiphan  to 
Chiun  k  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we  think, 
mHj  be  accounted  for  by  the  soppoaitioo  that  the 
I.yX.  tFBiislator  or  tnndaton  of  the  prophet  had 
EdyptiaD  knowledge,  and  beii^  thus  acquainted  with 
the  aacicot  joint  wonhip  of  Ken  and  Renpu,  sub- 
Btitnted  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  they  may  have 
been  tuswilUng  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign 
VeBOa.  The  star  of  Remphan,  if  indeed  the  passage 
is  to  be  nad  ao  as  to  connect  these  words,  would 
be  cspeaally  appropriate  if  Remphan  were  a  pla- 
■etarj  god ;  bat  the  evidence  for  this,  especially  aa 
partly  fiNmdcd  upon  an  Arab,  or  Pot.  word  like 
is  not  rnffidcntly  strong  to  enable  us  to  Uy 
upon  the  agreement.  In  hieroglyphics 
the  sign  fi»r  a  star  is  one  of  the  two  composing 
Che  word  SEB,  **  to  sdore,"  and  is  undoubtedly 

naed  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic 

indicating  that  the  andent  Egyptian  rdigion 
partly  derived  from  a  system  of  star^worship ; 
and  there  an  icpifafntations  on  the  monumoits  of 
■mythical  ocatims  or  men  adoring  stars  {Ancient 
Eg^fiimie,  pi.  30  A.).  We  have,  however,  no 
peaitiTe  faidicBtioQ  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used 
aa  an  idslatroaa  object  of  worship.  From  the 
laanBer  ia  wUch  it  ia  mentioned  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  star  of  Eonphan  was  of  the  ssme  character 
aa  the  tabenwde  or  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  false  wmodiip  rather  than  an  image  of  a  fiilse 
pd.     Aooonhng  to  the  UCX.  reading  of  the  last 

ii  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  were 
itgas  of  Moloch  and  Remphan ;  but  it 

be  Toncmbered  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 

to  have  had  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
of  the  paaiBge  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
tciiy  if  in  the  lattor  case  we  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  dear  sense.  As  to 
the  fiwaning  of  the  last  dause^  it  need  only  be 
fcaiarfaBd  that  it  does  not  oUige  us  to  infer  that 
fta  Israelites  made  the  images  of  the  fidse  gods, 
Ihaagh  they  nay  have  done  ao,  sa  in  the  caw  of  the 

ealf :  it  may  mean  no  more  than  thai  they 


It  ia  to  he  obaerved  that  the  wbde  paaaaga  doea 
■•I  iDdi«wto  thai  diatinct  Egyptian  iddatry  was 
praetaMd  by  the  Israelites.  It  ia  very  remarkable 
Aat  the  only  fidse  goda  mentioned  as  worshipped 
If  (hcai  m  the  desert  ahoold  be  probably  Moloch, 
mi  CSnon,  lad  Hemphan,  of  whidi  the  latter  two 
mn  fadgJi  divinitiea  worshipped  in  Eflrpt.  From 
thbwan^  naaonbiy  iiiitr,UAt  while  the  Isndites 
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'  aoiOttmed  m  Egypt  there  was  abo  a  groat  stnnger- 
popubitioo  in  the  Lower  Countiy,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shepherds  still  occupied 
the  land.  [B.  S.  P.] 

BEPH AEL  C^Kfin :  *?eutHsfi\:  licphaK).  Son 

of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  and  one 
of  the  gate>keepers  of  the  tabernade,  **  able  men  for 
streng^  for  the  service"  (1  Chr.  xxvL  7). 

B£THAH(nfin:  'Pcut^-  Sapha).    A  son  o 

Ephraftn,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  l^uii 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

BEPHAI'AHCn^Bn:  To^;  Alex.*Pa^a: 
Bftf^aXa).  1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear  among 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  he  is  made  the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  ('Pa^dfa).  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  who  headed  the 
expedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  them  out  (I  Chr. 
iv.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issackar, 
'•  heads  of  thdr  fathei's  house  **  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

4.  Son  of  Binca,  and  descendant  of  Saul  and  Jo 
nathan  (1  Chr.  ix.  43).    In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  is 
called  Rapha. 

6.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  iii.  9).  He  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
dty  wall  under  Nehemlah. 

BEFH'AIBf.  [GiAKTB,  vol.  i.  6876.] 
BEPH'ADi,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (pOf 
D^&'l:  ^  KoiXiis  rmw  Ttrdimrt  and  rmif  Ti- 
ydrretv'j  k.  *VafatlfA;  m  Isaiah  ^dpaiy^  <rrcpcd), 
2  Sam.  V.  18,  22,  xiiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9; 
Is.  xvii.  5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  **  the  valley  of 
the  gianU"  (yij  'Pa^ae/y  and  *EfiU  'Pa^li^). 
A  spot  which  WHS  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
most  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered the  Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruo 
ticm  on  them  and  on  thdr  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israd  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God— nothing  leas  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  earth  (Is.  xxviii.  21,  22). 
[Pebazim,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  mcident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  Thk 
"  hold  "•  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himsdf, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  dear)  to  ha^e  been  the 
cave  of  AduIIam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  freebooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fitftneas  aa 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  nnce,  in  both 
cases,  the  same  word  (il^^ytDHi  with  the  def. 

artide),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The  story  shows  very  dearly  the  predatoiy  nature 
of  these  incursions  of  the  Philistines.  It  waa  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  bad  come  to 
carry  off  the  ripe  cropa,  ibr  which  the  valley  waa 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5\  just  as  at  Paa-dammim 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13)  we  £nd  them  in  the  pared  of 


*  There  Is  no  warruit  for  *  down  to  tin  hold*  hi  A.  V. 

Had  It  been  vf  "down"  n]|(bt  have  been  added  wItt 
aafetj. 
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grcNUiii  full  of  harlfy,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  Icn* 
tiiet  (2  Sam.  sdii.  1 1 )»  or  at  Keiloh  in  the  thresh- 
jng-doora  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  Th«r  animals^  were 
scattered  among  the  ripe  corn  reoeinng  ther  load  of 
plunder.  The  '*  garrison/'  or  the  officer*  m  cnarge 
of  the  expedition,  woe  on  the  watch  in  the  Tillage  of 
Bethlehem. 

This  narratiTe  seeme  to  imply  that  the  Tolley 
5f  Rephoim  was  near  Bethlehem ;  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Joeh.  xr.  8 
and  xriii.  16,  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  Hue 
between  Judoh  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clue  to 
Its  situation,  still  less  does  its  connexion  with  the 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  or  Boca  (2  Sam.  v.  23;, 
it^ielf  unknown.  Josephus  {ArJ,  rii.  12,  §4)  men- 
tions it  OS  *'  the  Toliey  which  extends  (fi^m  Jeru- 
wiem)  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  latter  port  of  the  16th  cent.'  the  name 
Aos  been  attached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  read  to 
Bethlehem — ^the  el  Buk*ah  of  the  modem  Arabs 
(Tobler,  Jerusalem,  &c,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
*to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
:f  the  Hebrew  word  Etnek,  whidi  appears  always 
JO  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
ond  plain  like  that  in  question,*  the  level  of  which 
.'s  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of  Mount  Son 
itself.  [Valley. J  Eusebius  {Omrniastkon,  *Po- 
^•efy  and  'Zfuicpa^atlfi)  calls  it  the  valley  of  the 
Philistines  (icocXaT  AXAo^^Xwr),  and  places  it  "on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

A  position  K.  W.  of  the  dty  is  adopted  by 
Fflrst  {Handwb.  U.  8836),  apparentlv  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
Talley  is  oa  the  north  of  the  boondary  or  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley ;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  last  investigations  (3tte  Wandenmg,  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wady  Dir  Jadn  {W, 
Makhrior,  in  Van  de  Velde*s  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  ffanma,  as  the 
valley  of  Reph^m.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

The  valley  appesrs  to  derive  its  name  fipom  the 
ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  theiis,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  CShedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  northward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  ooontrj  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15 ;  A.  V. «' giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  ''mount  of  the  Amalekites"  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  2Semaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Ophnites, 
ko^  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin,  [vol. 
I.  p.  188  nate.]  [G.] 

k  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  andent  and  traetvortby 
Syrtse  veisloo  of  the  tare  word  H^n  (I  Bern,  zxlil. 
13),  mMkred  In  onr  version  *  troopi" 

"  iVMiA.  The  meaning  Is  uncertain  (see  vol.  U.3BS  note). 

*  Aooordlng  to  Tobler  {npograpkit,  ke^  iL  404),  Ook>- 
vycas  Is  tbe  flisi  who  records  this  identUkatioa 

•  On  the  other  hand  it  Is  somewhat  slnguUt  that  the 
medem  oame  for  thk  upland  ptoio,  Baka'ak.  iteuld  be 
tiM  some  with  that  of  tbe  great  eneloeed  vall«r  of  icb*. 
•un,  which  differs  from  it  ••  widely  as  it  car  dUfBr  from 


BEPHmni 

KEPH'IDIMCDnpTi'Pa^tWO-  ^.  x't*.  ^t 
8 ,  xix.  2.     The  name  means  *'  rests  "  or  **  staya  f 
the  place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Sinai.     The  "wildernees  of  Sji"  was 
succeeded  by  iiephidim  according  to  these  passaget, 
but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  Dophkah  and  Aliish 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  between  tlie  people's 
exit  from  that  wilderness  and   their  enby  into 
the  hitter  locality.    Theiv  is  nothing  known  of 
these  two  places  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the 
site  of  Hephidim.     [Aldsh  ;  Dopiikah.]    Lepeius* 
view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  true  Horeb,  and 
that  Rephidim  is   Wady  /Iniran,  the  well  known 
volley,  richer  in  water  and  vegetation  than  any 
other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius*  Tour  from  Thfbe$. 
to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).     This  would  occoimt 
for  the  expectation  of  fincUng  water  her«,  wtucru 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause  fiuled.    lo 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  **  the  rock  in  Horeb  "  is  named  as  the 
source  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  languid  used  i^.  xix.  1,  2,  seemf 
precise,  as  regards  the  point  that  the  journey  irom 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.    Tbe  time 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  reached  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1), 
to  the  wildemesM  of  Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  thiitl  month  (xix.  1 ),  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
days.    This,  if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has 
to  be  distributed  between  the  four  mard>-stations 
Sin,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and  liephidim,  and  their  cor- 
responding stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days*  repose  to  every  day*s  march,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4x2+4=  12,  leaving  two  days  over 
from  the  fourteen.    The  first  grand  object  beiug 
the  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  intervening  distance  may 
probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possible 
speed,  considering  the  weskness  of  the  host  by  reason 
of  women,  &c.    The  name  Horeb  is  by  Robinson 
taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or  region,  some 
part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim,  which  he 
places  at  Wady  esh  SKeikk,^  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gebel  FurHa,  opposite  tbe 
northern  &ot  of  the  modem  Horeb.  [Sinai.]    It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran,    The  exact  spot  of  Itobin- 
son's  Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  «s4  Sheikh  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  {^Syria,  &c.,  488)  as 
at  about  nve  hours'  distance  from  where  it  issues 
&om  the  plaiu  Lr  Raheh,  narrowing  between  abrupt 
di  A  of  blackened  granite  to  about  40  fiwt  in  width. 
Here  is  also  the  traditional  "Seat  of  Mcaes"  (Robin- 
son, i.  121).    The  opinion  of  Stanley  {8.  and  P» 
40-42),  on  the  oontrarr,  with  Ritter  (xiv.  740, 741), 
places  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feiran,  where  the  traces 
of  building  and  cultivation  still  attest  tlw  import- 
anoe  of  this  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert.   It 
narrows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  hi^ 
mountains  and  thick  woods,  with  gardens  and  dat^ 
groves.     Here  stood  a  Christian  diurch,  citv  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Poron,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Moont  St.  Ca- 
therine by  Justinian.    It  is  the  finest  valley  in  the 

tbe  aignlflcatloo  of  Xmek,    There  Is  no  oonnezioa  be- 
tween BiO^ak  and  Baca :  they  ore  easentioUy  distinct. 

•  On  this  Lepsins  lemartcs  that  Robinson  would  have 
certainly  recognised  the  true  position  of  Rephidim  (t.  «. 
•  at  M'ody  Feiran),  had  be  not  passed  by  W^y  #Wran 
with  its  brook,  garden,  and  ruins— the  most  Interesting 
epot  In  the  penlnsnia-in  order  to  see  Sarh4t  A  Ckadtm 
{ibid.  p.  23).  And  Simnlcy  admits  the  otdection  of  bringing 
the  Israellies  IfaroaG^  the  most  slvlUog  tccneiy  taa  the  do> 
sert.  that  of  fftirain,  without  any  event  of  intportanos  Ic 
It 
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«b)k pninsala  (Biirckhardt,  Arab.  603,  set  aIbo 
Rofaiunn,  L  117, 1 18V  lU  fbiialitj  and  rkhn«»  ac* 
•Mut,  as  Stanley  thinlu,  fer  the  AmaMcites'  struggle 
to  reCiiB  yoeaeanoa  against  those  whom  they  Tievred 
■s  intnisrre  aggi^eascra.  This  view  seems  to  meet 
the  hiipst  amount  of  possible  oooditions  for  a  site 
rfSuuu.  Lepfiitu  too  (see  above)  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  of  no  oae  fbr  Moses  to  occupy  any  other 
|Mrt  of  the  wiktemess,  if  he  could  not  deprive  the 
Anmlekites  of  the  only  spot  {Femm)  which  was  inha- 
6ited.  Staniej  (41)  thinks  the  word  describing  the 
gri«nd,renderedthe**hUl''in£x.  xvii.  9,  10,  and 
Mid  adequately  to  d  jscribe  that  on  whidi  the  church 
ef  ?ana  stood,  afibxis  an  aigoment  in  &vonr  of  the 
Feirtm  identity.  [H.  H.] 

BES'EN  ({On:  Ao^^/a,  Ae^:  Ream)  is men- 

tjuoed  only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur,  after  he 
vent  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  to  have  lain 
**  between  Nineveh  and  Oalah."  Many  writers  have 
b<«n  indined  to  identify  it  with  the  Rhesina  or 
RhffaawMi  of  ihe  Byxantine  authors  (Amm.  Marc, 
zxiii.  5 ;  Prooop.  ieil.  Pen.  ii.  19 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
m6  9oce  *P4cufa),  and  of  Ptolemy  {Oeogrqph.  v. 
18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of  the  western 
Klttbonr,  and  whidi  is  most  probably  the  modem 
£as-0f<]m.  (See  Winer's  ReaLwdrterbuch,  sub  voce 
"Kesen.")  There  are  no  grounds,  however,  for 
this  identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(whicfa  similarity  is  perhaps  fiilladous,  since  the 
LXX.  evidently  read  |D*T  for  ]D*1)(  while  it  is  a 
frtal  objeetioo  to  the  theory  that  Renena  or  Resina 
was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities 
between  which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  A  fiur  more 
pnbable  ooojectore  was  that  of  Bochart  {Qeograph. 
8aer.  iv.  23),  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larisaa  of 
Xcnophon  {A»ab.  iii.  4,  §7),  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modem  Ifimrud.  Besen,  or  Dasen — 
whidiever  maj  be  the  true  form  of  the  word — must 
avmedly  have  been  in  this  ndgfabourhood.  As, 
however,  the  Nimntd  ruina  seem  really  to  repre- 
MBt  CA1.AH,  while  those  opposite  Mosul  are  the 
mains  of  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Besen  in  the 
tiict  lying  between  these  two  sites.  Assyrian  re> 
naiai  of  some  considerable  extent  are  found  in  this 
•tuation,  near  the  modem  village  of  Selamiyeh, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
theae  represent  the  Besen  of  Genesis.  No  doubt 
it  BST  be  said  that  a  *'  great  city,"  such  as  Besen 
isdei^rBd  to  have  been  (Gen.  x.  12\  could  scarcely 
have  intervened  between  two  other  large  cities 
which  are  not  twen^  miles  apart ;  and  the  ruins  at 
Sekmiydi,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive. Bot  perhaps  we  ought  to  understand  the 
phrase  "a  great  city"  relatively— t.  e.  great,  as 
sties  went  in  esi-ly  times,  or  great,  considering  its 
froomity  to  two  other  larger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might 
perhaps  ooojectore  that  cniginally  Asshur  (Kikh' 
Sker^)  was  called  GUah,  and  Nimntd  Besen ; 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
Borthwards  from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the 
same  Qdah  was  transferred  to  the  new  capital. 
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•  Redflk)b  (Die  JtttertaaMMlL  Namen,  86)  maintains 
ttal  Bcobel  Is  the  original  fonn  of  the  narnc^  which  waa 
eampcad  Into  Beoben,  as  Bethel  faito  Jiftfm,  and  Jesreel 
bio  ftrfo.  He  treata  It  as  slgnlf!r1ng  tDe  •'  flock  of  Bel," 
a  deitr  whose  wonhlp  greatly  fkmridied  In  the  nelgh- 
baortag  eointry  of  MoaK  sod  who  aider  <4ie  Mfc*  of 
Itafts  had  a  faoMna  aanstoary  in  the  very  territory  oC 


Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name  are  not  nofia* 
quent. 

The  hiter  Jews  appear  to  have  identified  Besea 
with  the  Kikh'Sherghai  ruins.    At  least  the  Tasi 

gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusaleu  explain  Besen 

by  Td-Assar  (ID^n  or  nD«^n),  "  the  mound  o^ 
Asshur." [G.  Rj 

BESH'EFH(nBh:   2op({^;    Alex.  «Pa<r^^ 

Reaepli).  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Bephah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

BE'U  (43n:  'Pa7av  in  Gen.,  *9erfi»  in  Chr.: 

Rev^.  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  an* 
cestoTB  (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  '21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He 
lived  two  himdred  and  thirty-nine  years  according 
to  the  genealosy  in  Genesis.  Bunaen  {^B^lxoerk) 
says  Beu  is  RmOt  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an 
assertion  which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A  closer 
resemblance  might  be  found  between  Reu  and  Rha- 
gaet  a  large  town  of  Media,  especially  if  the  Greek 
equivalents  of  the  two  names  be  taken. 

BEU'BEN  (tn^fiO :    *Pou/3i}ir  and  'Fovfi^v , 

m 

Joseph.  'Po^/SijXos  :  Pesh.  Syr.  RCUl,  and  so  also 
in  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua  Ruben),  Jacob's  first- 
bom  child  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  appa- 
rently not  bom  till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsed 
after  the  marriage  (81 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  19,  §8). 
This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself,  whether 
we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  of  its  present 
form — reu  ben,  1.  e.  '*  behold  ye,  a  son  1"  (Gesen. 
J%e8.  13476>--H>r  (2)  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form 
was  ««;ya  ^^K"l,  r4A  bionj/t,  *•  Jehovah  hath  aecn 

my  affiietion"  or  (3)  that  of  Josephus,  who  uni- 
form^ presents  it  as  Bonbel,  and  ezphuns  it 
(AM.  L  19,  §8)  as  the  "  pity  of  God"— lAt or  roi; 

ecot;,  as  if  firom  bv^  ^^VT)  (Fflrst,  Handtob.  ii. 

344a).*  The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional 
literature  are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  fiivourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  himi 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
kindly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  i-e- 
pulsive  crime  which  mars  his  history,  and  whidi 
turned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse 
— ^his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22). 
In  the  post-biblical  traditions  it  is  treated  either  as 
not  having  actually  occurred  (as  in  the  Targvm 
Pteuiojonathan),  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigorous  nature  (as 
in  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarcfuiy^ti 

Reuben.  In  this  case  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  tbe  tltie 
**  people  of  Chemoeh,"  which  Is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The 
alteration  of  tbe  obnoxkms  sylUble  In  Ken&el  would,  os 
this  tbtfory.  find  a  parallel  in  the  MeribbooX  and  Eahboal 
of  Saul's  iSunOy.  who  became  Ues^ibMktfk  end  lab 
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paralkl,  m  ■ome  of  itsdrconistaiioM,  to  the  mtngiM 
of  David  with  BRthshebo.  Some  wrere  temptaiiOD 
there  most  surety  haye  been  to  impel  Roaben  to 
•o  net  whidi,  re^^unded  in  its  social  rather  than  in 
its  moral  aspect,  would  be  pecoliailj  abhorrent  to 
a  pAtiiarchai  societj,  and  which  is  i^wdallj  and 
repeatedlj  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Mooes.  The 
KnUbiQical  wraion  of  the  occarrenoe  (^as  given  in 
Targ,  Psendofon.)  is  very  diaracteristic,  and  well 
illustrates  the  diiierenoe  between  the  spirit  of  early 
and  of  late  Jewish  history.  *'Reub«i  went  sikI 
disordered  the  coudi  of  Bilhah,  his  fiither's  oonco- 
bins,  which  was  placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of 
Leah,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had 
lain  with  her,  And  wbw  Israel  heard  it  it  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  said  *  Lo !  an  unw(»thy  per- 
hon  shall  pit>oeed  from  me,  as  Ishmad  did  mm 
Abraham  and  Esau  fiom  my  father.'  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said  '  All  are 
righteou.%  and  there  is  not  one  unwoithy  among 
them.' "  Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented as  ariidog  fram  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob, 
and  his  absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his 
sitting  alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  fasting. 

1'hese  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
aidenty  impetuous,  unbalanced,  bat  not  onguierons 
nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  iSinieon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling^  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
nipid  wood'fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
snbsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  witlih 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt* 
Reuben's  aoos  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  fiunilies  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  zzvi.  5-1 1).  One  of  theae  fiuDaUiefr— that  of 
Psllu — became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose 
sons  or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished 
with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for 
their  oonspirBcy  against  Moaes  (Num.  ivi.  1,  xzvi. 
8-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Smai  (Num.  L  20, 
21,  iL  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers 
of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  aenrice.  ui  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on 
the  list.  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below. 
On  the  boixlers  of  Ouaan,  after  the  plague  which 
punished  the  idolatry  of  Baalpeor,  the  numbers 
had  fallen  slighUy,  and  were  43,730;  Gad  was 
40,500  ;  and  the  pcsiti<m  of  the  two  in  the  list  is 
lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  7,  &c.). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  **  camp  "  which  west  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  4 
(Leah's  araood  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  ZUpah,  Leah's 
sbve).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer* 
with  the  inscription,  **Hear,  oh  Iwaell  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  one  Lord  1 "  and  its  place  in  the 
march  was  second  (ISvyion  Pmitdofim.  Num.  iL 
10-16> 

The  Reubenitea,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  journey,  the  Gaditea,  had  maintained 

k  Saoh  appeani  to  be  a  more  aocorste  readaring  of  the 
word  whlcb  In  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  ''anstabto"  (Gesen. 
^iml.  Am.  p.  S3). 

*  Acoordinf  to  llie  andent  trsdiikm  preserved  faj  De- 
Betrlns  (to  Euseb.  Praep.  A>.  f x.  'Al),  BcvbM  was  4ft  yean 
oUi  at  the  time  of  the  migratloD. 

*  Renbra  sod  Simeon  are  named  toeethcr  oj  Jacabtn 
3an.  alvtlL  ft;  and  there  is  perhaps  a  Crsce  ol  the  eoa- 1 


thrmgfa  the  narch  to  Oanaan,  the  Keicnt  caDiaff 
of  their  fbrefathem.  Tbe  patriarchs  were  «« feeding 
their  flocks "  at  Sliechem  when  Joseph  wni  aoM 
into  Egypt.  It  was  as  men  whose  "trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  their  youth"  that  they 
were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xhrL  82,  34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  ••  with  their 
tlodcs  and  herds  and  aU  that  they  had  *  (xlvi.  32, 
xlviL  1).  Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flijEht  trom  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  33),  not  a  hoof  was 
left  bdiind;  uid  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
them  on  tiie  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Nmn.  xi.  22 ; 
Deut.  viiL  13,  &c).  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  con- 
fined territory  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, fortunately  relinquished  that  taste  for  the 
possession  of  cattle  which  they  ooold  not  have 
maintahied  after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from 
the  wide  pastures  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Iteuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manaaeh  (Num.  xzxii.  1),  and  it  followed 
natuinlly  that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  just 
named  should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
aUowed  to  remain  m  a  place  ao  periectly  suited  to 
their  requirementa.  The  part  aelected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of  **  the  Mishor," 
with  nfennce  poaubly  to  its  evemns  (Stanley, 
S,  #  P.  App.  §6).  Under  its  modem  name  of 
the  Btlka  it  is  still  esteemed  bcnrond  all  othera  by 
the  Axab  sheepmaaters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  torf^  and  losing  itself  gradnaily 
in  those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  &vourite  resort  of  pastoral 
nomad  tribeei  The  country  cast  of  Jordan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  indnded  in  the  original  land 
promiaed  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies  exa- 
mined was  conprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the<'coastofj«idan''and*'thesea."  Butfbrthe 
pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it 
would  have  been  entoed  from  the  south  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Jordan  might 
never  have  been  peopled  by  Israel  at  alL 

Accordingly,  when  the  Renbenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  ihtj  propoae  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  ohiMren  of  liracf 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which 
Jehoviui  luid  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil  their  nart  in 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  the  land  of 
Canaan  proper,  and  thus  aatbfying  him  that  their 
proposal  was  grounded  in  no  scdfish  desire  to  escape 
a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  Uessii^"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing  law- 
giver is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised 
translators  aiod  commentators.  Strictly  translated 
as  they  stand  in  the  receiv«d  Hebrew  text,  tha 
words  are  as  fellow:  < — 

*■  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  dle^ 
And  let  bis  men  be  a  number**  (jL  e.  fcii% 

As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt, 

nexlon  In  the  tnterdunge  of  the  names  la  JwL  vfB.  1 
(Vnlg.)  sad  Ix.  2. 

•  It  is  said  that  this  wss  originally  sn  ox,  but  cbaocei 
by  Moses,  lest  it  should  recsl  the  irto  of  the  golden  cslff. 

f  A  fSew  verSkios  have  bi^en  bold  enoosfa  to  reoder  the 
Hebrew  as  it  stsnds.  Thus  the  Vulgats.  I  Athsr.Di  Welti 
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felt  Ikt  Kflcod  tine  ku  been  interpreted  io  two 
ixmAj  oppoBte  wsp.     1.  By  the  LXX.  • — 

*  Att!  let  his  men  v  be  many  in  number." 

TUc  has  the  difadvantage  that  IBpD  is  never 

laiplojad  daewfacre  lor  a  lai]^  number,  bat  always 
lor  a  flaatt  one  («.^.  1  CSir.  zvi.  19 ;  Job  zvi.  22 ; 
k  X.  19;  El.  zii  16). 

2,  That  of  oar  own  Aoth.  Verrioo:— 

**  Am  let  HOC  his  men  be  few." 

Hera  the  negatiTO  of  the  fint  line  is  presumed  to 
ooDTey  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  thei'e 
expTMMd.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Syriac  Venioa  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Jnnina  and  Tremellius,  aiad  Schott  and  Winser.  It 
alao  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenios  (7%«t. 
968a,  and  Pmi,  8cm.  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  end  Tory  ingenioas  interpretation  is 
tW  adapted  by  the  VenetMSreek  Version,  and  also 
hj  Xidiadis  {BiM  ftr  UngOehrimy  Text),  which 
^wimw  that  the  Towel-pointa  of  the  word  VJID, 
<*  hii  BMD,"  ore  alterad  to  VHD,  "  hie  dead  "—^  ' 

T    — 

*■  And  tet  bfa  dead  be  few  *— 


81  if  ia  allosMm  to  ooom  recent  mortality  In  the 
tnbe,  aoeh  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Baai-Ptar. 

Tbeie  inieipfdatioDa,  anlesa  the  last  should  prove 
to  be  the  origfaml  reading,  originate  in  the  fiict'  that 
die  wosde  in  tiieir  naked  sense  convey  a  corse  and 
aet a  hiweing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely 
in  detaii,  they  agRC  in  general  meaning>  Thebene- 
dielian  of  the  great  lender  goes  out  over  the  tribe 
yAoA  was  ahoot  to  separate  itaelf  from  its  brethren, 
ia  a  ftrvcnt  a^fiintion  for  its  wel&re  through  all  the 
rit^s  of  that  remote  and  trying  situation. 

Both  in  thk  and  Ihe  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
ftoba  XfCaitts  lus  pboe  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
•ad  it  most  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  together 
with  the  two  who  associated  themselves  with  it, 
aetoafly  noeived  ita  inheritance  before  either  Jadah 
or  Ephiaim,  to  whom  the  bijihright  which  Reuben 
liad  farftited  waa  tiaaaierred  (1  Chr.  v.  1). 

hem  dria  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
aaterial  ono  of  diatanoe,  and  of  the  intervening 
river  and  moantam-wall,  bat  also  of  difference  in 
feeling  and  habits,  gradaally  grew  up  more  sob- 
sttntiaDy  betwacn  the  Ewtcm  and  Western  tribes, 
the  firrt  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  canquest,  and  after  they  hid  taken  part  in  the 
■okiiui  oovmonial  in  the  Valley  between  Ebal  and 
Ocriiim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  already  existed 
btween  tiieir  ideas  and  those  of  the  Western  tiibes. 

The  ]ala  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
wertcra  bank  of  tlie  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dify— to  testify  to  after  ages  thai  though  separated 
Vy  the  mahing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the 
ceontry  in  mdt  Jdiovah  had  fixed  the  place 
vbcre  Ha  woold  be  woishipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  His  worship— was  erected 


f  lis  Aks.  LZZ.  odds  the  naiM  of  8hneon  C  and  let 
flSfnMoabeaianjfaioamber'^:  batthls»tlioagha|^iTOved 
il  bf  Xkbaella  On  tfae  notes  to  the  pasa^ie  In  his  .ffAel 
fir  CltgeUkrtmy,  oo  the  groond  thai  there  is  no  resson 
ftr  oultttag  BImeon,  Is  not  sopported  bj  any  Godez  or 


^  In  the  JKevted  SVwwZa«Bn  of  As  iToly  5laiptaras  or 
fte  Bev.  a  Wellbeloved  and  otbns  (London,  ittT)  the 


in  aooordabce  with  the  analterable  habits  of  Bedouin 
tribes  both  befoix;  and  since.  It  was  an  act  ideif 
tical  with  that  in  which  l^ban  and  Jacob  engaged 
at  parting,  with  time  which  is  constantly  performed 
by  the  Bedouins  or'  the  pre^nt  day.  But  by  the 
Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquish* 
ing  their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more 
settled  permanent  lifo,  this  act  was  completely  mis- 
understood, and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
Western  Israeliteti,  is  shown  by  the  &ct,  that  not- 
withstanding the  disclaimer  of  the  2}  tribes,  and 
notwithstanding  that  disclaimer  having  proved  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  Phinehos,  the  author  of  Joshua 
xxii.  retains  the  name  mizbiach  for  the  pile,  a  word 
whidi  involves  the  idea  of  sacriHoe— t.  e.  ofriemgh' 
t«r  (see  Geseniua,  Thes.  402)~in8tead  of  applying 
to  it  the  term  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  ^Gen. 
xxxi.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  **  heap  of  witness." ' 
— ^Anothel*  Renbenite  erection,  which  for  long  kept 
np  the  memory  of  the  presence  of  the  tribe  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohan  ben-Reuben 
which  formed  a  landmark  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  6.)  Tnis  was  a 
single  stone  {Eben),  not  a  pile,  and  it  appears  to 
have  stood  somewhere  on  the  rood  ftom  Bethany 
to  Jericho,  not  for  from  the  ruined  khan  so  well 
known  to  travellers. 

No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Ren- 
ben  is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating  tlie 
news  smongst  the  streams  ^  of  the  Mishor ;  the  distant 
distress  of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  the 
shepherd's  pipe'  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the 
Jordan  at  its  highest  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his 
trouble  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-15),  BanEillai,  Elijah  the  Gi« 
leadite,  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead  with  its  pic- 
turesque incidents,  all  give  a  substantial  reality  to 
the  tiibe  and  country  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us  in 
any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (if  community  it  can  be  called)  of  *'the 
Reubenites,  the  Gaditea,  and  the  hali-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kiijathaim,  Dibon, 
Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jam', — are  familiar  to  us  as 
Moabite,  and  not  as  Israelite  towns.  The  dty-life 
so  characteristic  of  Moabite  civilisation  had  no  hold 
on  the  Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element 
when  engaged  in  continual  broils  vrith  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur, 
Kephlsh,  Nodab;  driving  off  their  myriads  of 
cattle,  asses,  camels;  dwelling  m  their  Unis,  as 
if  to  the  manner  bom  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  gradually 
spreading  over  the  vast  wilderness  which  extends 


May  Brahen  lire  sod  M>i  die^ 
noatk  h's  man  be  few." 


An  ezceneni  evadon  of  the  difflcnlly,  provided  it  be 
admlasible  as  a  translation. 

*  The  «•  altar  "  ts  actaallj  called  Ed,  or  •*  witness"  (Josh, 
xzii.  34)  b7  the  Bedonin  Renbenites.  Just  as  the  pile  of 
Jacob  snd  Laban  was  called  Qal-ed,  tlie  be^  of  witness. 

k  The  word  used  here,  jielq^.  seems  Ut  refer  to  artiflriik 
Btreans  or  ditches  for  irrigation.    [Rivrau] 

1  This  is  Ewsld's  rendering  (DidUer  dt»A.3.l  130) 
adopted  by  Bonsen,  of  tbo  passsge  rendered  in  tbe  A.  f 
*•  Msating  of  tbe  flocks" 
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from  Jordan  to  the  Eophntes  (t.  9)»  tad  every 
day  recedioj^  furtho-  and  further  irum  any  oom- 
DQ  unity  of  teeling  oi  of  interest  with  the  Western 
tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  the  oentral  seat  of  the  natioDal 
goyemment  and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not 
to  be  vrondei'ed  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
hxth  of  Jehovah.  *'  They  went  a  whoring  after 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  de- 
stroyed before  them,**  and  the  last  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fict,  records  also  as  its  natural  consequence  that  the 
Beubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tiibe  of  Ma« 
nasseh  wei^  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  rirer 
£hab^  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia — **  in 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan" 
(1  Chr.  ▼.  26).  [G.] 

BEU'EL  (^K^IH:  'PayodiX :  Rahuel,  Raguel). 

m 

The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashe- 
math  sister  of  Ishmael.  His  sons  wei^e  four — 
h'ahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah,  "dukes'* 
of  Edom  CGen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  13, 17  ;  1  Chr.  1 35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses*  fiither-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18) ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raqcel.  Moses'  &ther-in-law  was  a 
Midianite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Gen.  zzsvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  name  of  Heuel  may  be  a  token  of  hia  con- 
nexion with  the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  confirm  this  suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliaaaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  oensua  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  In  the  parallel  pamges  the  name  is  given 
IteCEL,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  alio  by 
the  Vulgate  [Duel), 

4.  A  Benjamite  whose  name  oosan  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefii  of  the 
tribe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(I  Chr.  ix.  8).  [G.] 

BE17MAH(nOmn:  *P«^;«a;  Akx.  *P«4^: 

Soma),  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother 
(Geo.  xrii.  24). 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  QAwokA- 
Avfts  *I«dlyyou :  Apooalypsia  Beatt  Joanmi  Apo- 
stoft).  The  following  subjects  in  connexion  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief  daim  for  a  place 
fai  this  article : — 

A.  CaNOKXCAL  AUTHORTTT  and  AUTHOBtHIP. 

B.  TiMB  AND  Place  or  WBiriNa. 

C.  Lanouaob. 

D.  Contents  and  Stbuctitrb. 

E.  HiffTOBT  OF  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 
-»Tbe  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  author- 
ship. If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so 
distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine  in- 
spiration, was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
IN>  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  Canm  of  Scripture. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
Uie  wnter  of  the  Revelation  P  This  question  was 
fint  mooted  by  r>'i>oysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
H,  X.  vii.  25).     The  doubt   which   he  modestly 
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SQggeated  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  i& 
dem  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrede  aufdie  Offenbartmg^ 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diil'used  thiXMigfa  las 
infiuence.  Liicke  {EifdeUvng,  802),  the  moA 
learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Keve- 
latioo,  agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  sdio- 
lara  of  Germany  in  denying  that  St.  John  was  the 
author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  ChristiaaB 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  tliat 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  historical  ti-aditioa. 

(1)  The  author's  deaaiption  of  himself  in  the  1st 
and  22nd  diapter>i  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  a»> 
sertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,    (a)  He  names  himnelf 
simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition— a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  roust  have  been 
taken  by  every  Chrfstiau  as  the  designation  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus.    Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an 
intention  to  deceive  could  account  for  the  assumption 
of  this  simple  style  by  any  other  writer.    He  is  alsm 
desoibed  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  oi 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ —terms  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John 
i.  2.     He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  ibr  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  eaay 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name 
were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only 
John  who  is  distincUy  named  in  early  history  aa 
an  exile  at  Patmos.    He  is  also  (« )  a  fellow-eufierer 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  autho- 
rised rhnrrpl  of  the  most  direct  and  important 
oommunication  that  was  ever  made  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  of  whidi  churdies  John  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
aiul  teacher.    Lastly  {g)  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets— titles 
which  are  &r  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chiel 
Apostles,  and  fieur  more  likely  to  have  been  asaigned 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction. 
All  these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the 
Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical 
persons.    We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fact  int« 
the  region  of  conjecture  to  find  such  another  peraon. 
A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  writing*  aai  life, 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  St.  John.    It  is  strange 'to  see 
so  able  a  eritic  as  Liicke  {EmUUuiigt  514)  meeting 
this  conclusion  with  the  oonjecture  Uiat  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  hare 
written  the  book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary 
labours  or  some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Pat- 
mos.   Equally  unavailing  against  this  conclnsioo  is 
the  objection  brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  othera, 
from  the  fact  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  zxi. 
14 ;  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty 
and  humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record — as  Dnnid 
of  old  did  in  mudi  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xiL  13) — 
a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  personally. 
Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quietly  aooepUog  as  his  just  doe  such 
honourable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  tA-eat  tite  writer's  account  of  himaelf  as  a  mere 
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fietno  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  if  agniB- 
cuoe  with  an  hooooml  name,  we  must  accept  that 
dttcfiptiun  a»  a  plain  statement  of  fiict,  equally 
credible  with  the  revt  of  the  book,  and  in  harmonr 
with  the  simple,  honest,  trathiiil  character  which 
is  stamped  on  t}ie  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Bendes  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  author^ 
ditp,  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  ronning 
thivQgh  the  book.  Generally,  the  instmct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  fiuthful  studerits  has  led  them  to 
diseern  a  connexion  between  the  Revelation  and 
St.  John,  and  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scriptore,  bat  also  the  same  pecnliaily-formed 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  dancteristtc  words  and  performing  the  cha- 
racterstk  actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  This  evi- 
denee  is  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
fbroe  and  eloquence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
00  the  Connexion  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
Aposllt  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  1838 
(  Vermiaekte  Schriflm,  u.  173-231).  After  inve». 
tifiting  Uie  peculiar  features  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
nctcr  and  position,  and  (in  reply  to  Llicke)  the 
personal  txvits  shown  by  toe  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion, he  concludes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
but  genuine  effusion  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
Testament,  imboed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great 
and  DoUe  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer 
SC  John,  JQst  aa  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  utteranee  a  revdation. 

(2)  To  oome  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
fa?oiir  of  St.  John's  anthorahtp : — ^these  are  singu- 
krly  dastioct  and  nnmeroos,  and  there  is  veij 
little  to  weigh  against  them,  (a)  Justin  Martyr, 
ore.  150  A.D.,  says : — *'  A  man  among  ns  whose 
Dame  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a 
revelatMi  whidi  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that 
the  believcra  in  oor  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand 
jma  hi  Jcnisalem  "  {l^ryph,  §81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.). 
\h)  The  aathor  of  the  tf  nraiorian  Fragment,  drc 
t70  ▲.!>.,  qwaks  of  Si.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  deaeriboi  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
St  Ami,  <.  #.  as  Credner  and  Lficke  candidly  inter- 
pret it,  his  predeoesior  in  the  office  of  Apostle, 
(fl)  Mdifo  of  Sardis,  dro.  170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise 
8D  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eosebius  (ff.  E.  iv. 
26)  iMDtiDoa  this  among  the  books  of  Mdito  which 
hsd  eome  to  hia  knowledge;  and,  as  he  carefolly 
rsoords  objections  against  the  Apostle's  authorship, 
it  may  be  &irly  praamed^  notwithstanding  the 
doobCs  of  Klcnker  and  Ltcke  (p.  514},  that  Euse- 
fains  fimad  no  doabt  aa  to  St.  John's  authorship  in 
the  book  of  this  andent  Asiatic  bishop,  (d)  Theo- 
phiins,  bishop  of  Antioch,  drc.  180,  in  a  oontro- 
^mf  with  Hennogenea,  quotes  passages  out  of  the 
Bevdatioaorjohn(EQsab.£r.^.iv.24).  («)  Ire- 
aaraa,  ore.  195,  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
■oggstioD  of  any  other  aathor  than  the  Apostk, 
often  qnotoi  the  Revdation  as  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv.  20,  §11,  he  desoibeB  John  the  writer  of  the 
Revdation  aa  tb!  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
at  aopper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeos  as  to  the  anthor- 
of  Bevdaticn  ia  perhaps  more  important  than 
thai  of  any  other  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  the 
pWBfdhig  gnaniioii,  and  is  virtually  that  oi  a  oon- 
fywy  of  the  Aposde.  For  in  v.  30,  §1,  where 
he  viirisMtfs  the  trut  reading  (666)  of  the  number 
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of  tne  Beast,  h«  cites  in  support  of  it  not  only  thi 
old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
"een  St.  John  face  to  face.     It  is  obvious  that 
Ireuaeus'  refi^rence  for  information  on  such  a  pdnt 
to  those  contempoi-aries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
undoubting  belief  that  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St.  John  as  Uie  writer  of  the  book. 
Lttcke  (p.  574)  su^ests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
groundless  because  it  was  entertained  before  the 
learned  fathei-s  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism ;  but  lus  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  &ct  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to 
ooindde  with  Ireoaeus  in  his  view.     (/)  Apollonius 
Tcirc.  200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the 
Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought 
by  John  at  Ephesus  TEuseb.  H,  E,  v.  18).   {g)  Clo- 
ment  of  Alexandiia  (drc.  200)  quotes  the  book  aa 
the  Revelation  of  John  {Stromata,  vi.  13,  p.  667\ 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {^Paed,  ii.  12,  p.  207). 
(h)  Tertullian  (a.D.  207),  iu  at  least  one  place,  quotes 
by  name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse  ** 
{Ado,  Marcian,  iii.  14).    (•)  Hippolytus  (drc.  230; 
is  said,  in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to 
have  composed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.    He  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  {De  Antichristo,  §36,  p.  756, 
ed.  Migne).    (j)  Origen  (drc.  233),  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  John,  quoted  by  Euaebius  (JT*.  E, 
vi.  25),  says  of  the  Apostle,  **  he  wrote  also  the 
Revelation.**    The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation,  are  equally 
distinct  and  far  more  numerous.     They  may  be 
soen  quoted  at  length  in  Lttcke,  pp.  628-638,  or  In 
Dean  Alford's  Prc^omena  {N,  2'.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.). 
It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  tiiey  indude  the 
names  of  Yictorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrem  Synis, 
Epiphanius,  Basil,   Hilary,  Athanasius,  GiTgory, 
Didymus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apoatle,  believed  tiut  it  was  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant 
works  cannot  b^  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  book  rder  to  it  as  possessing 
canonical  authoiity.  Thus  (a)  Papias,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Jrenaeua  as  a  hearer  of  St.  John  and 
fnend  of  Pclyiarp,  is  dted,  together  with  othei 
writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadoda,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiiation  of  the  book  (Routh, 
ReUq,  Soar,  i.  15 ;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840, 
p.  176).  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  which  Lilcke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Rettig  have  taken  different  parts.  (6)  In  the 
EjnsUe  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  ana  Vienne, 
A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  ff,  E,  v.  1-3,  several 
passages  (e.  g.  i.  5,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of  books 
whose  canonioal  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c)  Cy- 
prian {Epp,  10,  12,  14,  19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly 
queues  it  as  a  pai-t  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chry* 
aostom  makes  no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any 
extant  writing;  but  we  are  informed  by  Snidas 
that  he  recdved  it  as  canonical.  Although  omitted 
(perhaps  aa  not  adapted  for  public  reading  in 
church)  from  the  li.st  of  canonical  books  in  thi 
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CmuicL  af  Laodicem,  it  wai  admitted  into  the  lift 
of  the  Hiird  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397. 

Soch  is  the  eTidence  in  £iTour  of  St.  John's  author* 
ihip  and  of  the  canoaica]  authority  of  thia  book.  The 
ibUowing  facta  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  doe. 

Marcion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  eio^iw 
St.  Paul  as  oorrnpters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
Apooal  jpee  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  PauL    The  Alogi,  an 
ohicure  sectk  drca  180  A.D.,  in  their  aeal  agahut 
Moutanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritaal  gifts 
in  the  Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Ado,  Hoar,  U.).    The  Roman  pres- 
hyter  Cains  (circa  196  a.d.),  who  also  wrote 
against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebios  {ff,  E, 
Hi.  28)  as  ascribing  certain  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thus: but  it  is  dotabted  (see  Bouth,  Bef,  Sacr.  ii. 
138)  whether  the  Rerehitioa  of  St  John  is  the 
book  to  which  Cains  refen.    But  the  testimony 
which  is  oottsidoied  the  most  miportani  of  all  in 
ancient  times  against  the  Kevektico  is  contained 
in  a  fiagment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  drca 
240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhapa  the 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.    The  psasage  tak«n  from 
a  book  On  the  Promiaet,  written  in  ivply  to  Nepos, 
a  leaned  Judaising  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(if.  E.  Tii.  25).     The  principal  points  in  it  an 
these : — ^Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before 
him  altogether  repudiated   the    Revelation  as  a 
foi^ery  of  Cerinthus;  many  brethren,  however, 
prised  it  rtrf  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not 
venture  to  rgect  it,  but  received  it  in  fidth  as 
containing  things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his 
understanding.     [In  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon 
(Buseb.  IF,  E,  vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.]    He  accepts  as  true  what 
is  stated  in  the  book  Itself,  that  it  was  written  by 
John,  but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that 
name  is  mentioned,  and  the  gnenl  diaracter  of 
the  language,  are  unlike  wh^  we  should  expect 
from  John  the  Evangelist  and  AposUe ;  that  there 
were  many  Johns  in  that  age.    He  would  not  say 
that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not 
known  tiiat  he  was  in  Asia.     He  supposes  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
he  observes  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephcsos,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John. 
He  then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the 
style  of  tiie  Gospel  and  the  First  EpisUe  of  John 
to  the  style  of  the  Apouilypae,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language, 
he  docs  not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
actually  saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  fiurther,  Dionysius  is  a  wit- 
ness against  St.  John's  authorship.     It  is  obvious 
that  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  hook  by  certain 
onsound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
anthority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  enter- 
tained as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents; that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and 
aobeptcd  the  contents  of  the  book  as  gircn  by  the 
inspiration  of  God;  that,  althouich  he  did  not 
onderstand  how  St.  John  could  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew 
•f  no  authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to 
attribute  it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
wbo  bore  the  name  of  Jubn.  A  weightier  difficulty 
iriiw  from  the  &ct  that  the  Revelation  is  one  aif 
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tha  hooks  which  are  absent  from  the 
Pcshito  version ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  cvidaDM 
in  fiivnur  of  its  reception  by  the  indent  STrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adducai 
from  the  Syriac  works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephren 
Syrus.  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his 
quotauons  from  the  "  Revelation  of  John,'  and  tha 
uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown 
by  his  statement  in  H.  E,  iii.  39,  that  "  it  is  likely 
that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John 
(the  Ephesun  presbyter),  if  anyone  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  Apootie."  Jeromi» 
states  {Ep,  oi  DanUmwn,  &c.)  Uiat  the  Gre^ 
Churches  fdt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Lrfitins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his  equally 
influential  contemporary  Augustine  shared  sack 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chiysostom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  Tbeodoret  abstidned  Snm  making 
use  of^the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  la 
which  Jerome  refers.  But  they  have  not  gone  ao 
fiur  as  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  Th« 
silence  of  these  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any 
importance  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  in  fiivour  of  tho 
canonical  authority  and  authorship  of  this  book 

B.  Time  and  Place  op  WmriiiO.— The  data 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  oa^rity  of 
critics  as  A.D.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  says  (Jdb.  Eaer,  r.  30,  {3): 
^  It  (t.  e.  the  Revebtion)  was  seen  no  vary  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  gcnaratioa,  at  tht 
dose  of  Domitian's  reisn."  Eusebius  also  reoorda 
as  a  tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  tkt 
peraecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
isUnd  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  wonL 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alejcandria  and  Origea 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mcntiaa 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centories  of  aaj 
other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius  (Ii.  12),  obrioodjr 
by  mistake,  aays  that  John  prophesied  in  the  roigiB 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  later  aiith^ 
rities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nora. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  oona 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  oonjecture  thai 
the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Mero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  Aom  the  stfia 
and  oontents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  wm 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allig^ 
impossible  for  him  to  write  has  inspired  messag* 
with  force  and  vigour,  or  why  his  resMlenoe  in 
Ephcsus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  peciH 
liarities  of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  tha 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  zi.  1,  any- 
thing  which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  oondn- 
sion  that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  tiie  predictions  of  its  fidl  had  not  beaa 
fulfilled  when  those  verses  were  written.  A  mora 
weighty  argument  in  &vour  of  an  early  date  might 
be  urged  from  a  modem  interpretation  of  zvii.  10* 
if  that  interpretation  could  be  eatahlished.  Galba 
is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  •«  is.** 
In  Nero  these  interpreteia  see  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  waa  and  is  not, 
the  eightii  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  ha 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  tha  East,  whenoa 
he  wooM  retnm  and  regain  hia  thrones  and  Ihcaa 
mterpreters  Tentars  to  suggest  that  tha  imt«r  «f 
the  KevektioB  sharsd  and  meant  ta  mpnm  tht 
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siMird  popular  deliiBMo.  ETen  the  able  and  letrofld 
Beiw  ( ThdoL  ChrdL  i.  4i3),  hj  waj  of  supporting 
dM  Bterpratntioo,  adTanoes  hie  untenable  claim  to 
tiK  fini  diecoYeiy  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caeear  in 
^  number  of  the  beaet,  666.  The  inoonsutenc^ 
^thk  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
tba  context  of  Kevelation,  and  with  the  £ot  tnat 
Che  book  it  of  di\ine  origin,  is  pointed  out  bj 
Hcnfitenben;  at  the  end  of  liis  Commentarj  on 
eh.  xiii.«  and  hj  Elliott,  fforae  Apoo.  iv.  547. 

U  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9, 10,  that  the 
devaletion  wea  written  in  Epheeos,  immediately 
alW  the  Apoetle't  retnni  from  Patmoe.'  Bat  the 
text  ii  ecareetr  euffident  to  rapport  this  oonclnsion. 
The  style  in  which  the  messagas  to  the  seven  €3iai^ohes 
are  driivered  rather  suggests  the  notioo  that  the 
boaJK  waa  written  in  Patmoe. 

C.  Lamouaob. — ^The  doubt  first  suggested  by 
Haiunberg,  whether  the  Revelation  was  written  in 
Aramakt  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
silcMe  of  all  ancient  writers  aa  to  any  Araroaic 
original  is  akne  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugges- 
Ikn.  LOcfce  {EmitU.  441)  haa  also  collected  in- 
tennl  cridenoe  to  ahow  that  the  original  is  the 
eraek  of  a  Jewish  GSiristian. 

Ufcke  hM  abo  (pp.  446-464)  examined  in  minute 
detail,  after  the  preceding  labonrs  of  Donker-Cnr- 
tn^  Vegel,  Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitsig, 
the  peenlitfitiee  of  language  whuih  obviously  dia- 
tinguish  the  Revelation  from  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
(pp*  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dif- 
Cenaoe  lelweeu  the  Kevelation  on  one  side  and  the 
iwrth  OogptH  and  firat  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
ktat  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
Hcngstenberg,  in  a  diseertation  appended  to 
hb  Coamentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
writer.  Thai  tlie  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Borihitioo  have  been  greatly  enggerated  by 
MBO  critics,  ia  anffidently  shown  by  Hitsig's 
plansiMe  and  ingenions^  though  unsucoessfiil,  at* 
tempt  to  prove  this  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
the  Berehitioo  and  the  Gospd  of  SL  Mark.  It  may 
be  f*-««**^  that  the  Bevektion  has  many  sur- 
pririof  gnmmatkal  peculiarities.  But  much  of 
this  is  aeeounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  down,  aa  it  was  eeen,  '<  in  the  Spirit,** 
whflat  the  idsM,  in  all  their  noTclty  and  fastnesa, 
fiOfd  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  lees 
capable  of  attending  to  forma  of  neech.  His 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  oom- 
poaed  equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  in- 
of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
tf  after  long  ddiberatiou,  after  frequent  recol- 
nd  recital  of  the  fiu^  and  deep  pondering 
ti  the  doctrinal  tmthii  which  they  involve. 

Dl  COBTSRTS.-^The  first  three  verses  contain 
the  title  of  the  book»  the  description  of  the  writer, 
nd  the  blcwlng  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
pomibly,  like  &t  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gaapdy  may  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 
enrrrvors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (u  4)  with  a 
Mhitation  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This, 
ceanng  befon  the  aunounoement  that  he  was  in 
Htf  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of  the 
liiet  vwioo,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  tboM  Churches, 
fa  the  next  five  vcnes  (i.  5-9)  he  touches  the  key- 
note ef  tbo  whole  ftUowing  book,  the  great  funi- 
BSBtal  id<«ia  on  which  all  our  notkina  of  the  so- 
verameaief  the  world  and  the  Chui^ch  are  buut; 
Ihs  Hsmrn  of  Christ,  the  redenptiou  wrought  by 
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Him,  His  second  coming  to  judge  nunkicd,  the 
painful  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  this  present  worid :  thoughts  which  may  well  be 
suppoMd  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  perMcuted  end  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the 
Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  23)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churchca.  While  tlie  Apostle  U  pondering  those 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  Church 
which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Penon  reeembling 
those  seen  by  Esekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by 
name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears  to  John, 
and  with  the  disciiminating  authority  of  a  Lord 
and  Judge  reriews  the  state  of  those  Churches, 
pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several  oha- 
i:acten,  and  takea  occasion  fiom  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  simlkr  wcoura^ 
ment  or  similar  oondemnatioa.  Each  of  these  ecn- 
tenoes,  spoken  by  the«Son  of  Man,  is  described  as 
said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apoetle  has  been 
speaking  primarily  though  not  exclusively  to  soma 
of  his  own  contemporaries  conceruins  the  preeent 
events  and  drcumstanoes.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to 
address  them  particularly.  His  words  are  for  the 
ear  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the 
significance  of  things  which  are  present  in  hope  or 
fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere. 

b,  (iv.  1-viii.  1.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  hi^est  court  of 
heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne.  The 
seven-eealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of 
universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  are  opened  in 
order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white 
horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war,  (3)  the 
black  horse  of  tamine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death, 
^5)  the  eager  aouls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 
(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and 
terror.  After  this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  Is  checked  while  144,000,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations 
are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the  seventh 
seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  horn's  rilenoe  in  heaven 
oiMieA. 

0.  Then  (Tiii.2-xi.  19)  seven  angda  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (3)  (ne  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenlv  bodies  k.ie  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
{dasue  of  locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6^  the  third  part  of  men 
are  skin  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  im- 
penitent. Then  there  ia  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  erica  out,  seren  tliundeia 
sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap» 
preaching  completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book, 
and  measure  the  temple  with  its  woraliij^rs  and 
the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  two 
witnesees  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, are  foretold.  The  approach  of  the  third  woe 
is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  soundcd| 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God  has  takeu  His 
great  power,  the  time  ha^  come  for  judgment  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  f&  earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one 
another.    Eaich  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer 
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one  which  foUowi^  hM  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
prophecj,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  th« 
end  of  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  Rereb- 
Hon  (zii.-zxii.)  oomptisea  a  series  of  risions  which 
air  oonneetsd  hjr  varioas  linJu.  It  may  be  de- 
■crihed  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of 
the  deril  and  his  agmts  ( =  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
homed  beast,  the  two-honed  beast  or  ialse  prophet, 
and  the  hailot)  npon  the  Church,  and  their  Mnal 
destruction.  It  appeaiv  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  erents  anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are 
predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
mterpret  the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  witn  the  sun  is  seen 
hi  lieaven,  and  a  great  red  dnigon  with  seven 
cr9wned  heads  standi  waiting  to  devour  her  off- 
ipring;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
mother  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days. 
The  persecotion  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
earth  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  consequence 
of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon  wns  oyer- 
come  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (ziii.)  standing  on  the  seashore  sees  a 
besat  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  r^reseo- 
tative  of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and 
worship  him,  and  he  attadcs  the  saints  and  prevails. 
He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the 
mark  of  the  beast^  whoae  number  is  666. 

St.  John  (ziv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  pniiae 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  call- 
tog  men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fidl  of 
B&ylon,  denouncing  the  woivhippers  of  the  beast. 
A  bieasing  is  pronounced  on  the  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the 
jmaga  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (zv.,  zvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Maaes  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  aeven  vials  of  wrath 
whid)  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
son,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euj^uvtea,  and  the  air, 
atler  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm. 

One  (zvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderoeas  and  shows  ium  a  har- 
lot, Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  8eT?(i 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  tha* 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destmctioo  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
a»  the  burning  of  a  great  city  amid  the  lamentations 
of  worldly  men  and  the  lejoidng  of  saints. 

Afterwards  (m.)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God  Ls 
aeen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
armies :  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken 
and  cast  into  Ihe  burning  lake,  and  their  worship- 
pers are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx.-zziL  5)  binds  the  dragon,  L  e.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  heart  rdgn  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  againtit 
the  camp  of  the  sainti,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
ne  beast  and  fiUse  prophet.  St.  John  then  witneasen 
tfte  prooesB  of  the  .'.ual  judgment,  acd  sees  and  de- 
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scribes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  thA 
neik  JOTHsalenu  with  its  people  and  their  wny  of  lite. 

In  ths  last  sixteen  verses  (zzii.  6-21)  the  aiigd 
Miemnly  asseverates  the  tmthfulncsA  and  import^* 
anoe  of  the  foregoing  sayicgs,  pronounces  a  bieasing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  pvea  warning 
of  His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

E.  Interpretation. — A  short  account  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  thsit  can  be 
giren  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  afforded  by  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  tlie  striking  inoAgery 
of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  lor 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to 
this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many 
oommentatora.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  tluw 
eighty  systematk:  commentaries  are  worthy  of  notd^ 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  thi& 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  it  not  innu- 
merable. Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  vam 
curiosity,  may  have  lai^ly  iiifluenced  their  compo- 
sition ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  necessa- 
rily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposition 
of  early  times  with  a  good  modem  cominentarj 
will  see  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many  cen- 
turies has  not  lieen  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolk:  age  and  that 
of  Coostantine  has  been  called  the  ChiliMtic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  virions  of  St, 
John  were  diiefly  r»arded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truihs,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actual  fiscts,  for  the  most  pait  to  be  exemplihed  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  d^y  of  judgment. 
The  freah  hopes  of  the  eaily  ChrKtian&,  and  the* 
severe  peraecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  those  symbols  which  some  modems 
regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although  from  the 
beginning  a  connexion  between  Rome  and  Antichrist 
was  univpmally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation 
wen*  repurded  as  the  fillmg-up  of  the  great  outline 
sketched  by  Daniel  and  St  PauL 

The  only  extant  systematic  ioterpretations  in  this 
period,  are  the  interpolated  Commentary  on  th# 
Revelation  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  circ  270  a.d 
^Bibtiotheca  Patnan  Maxima^  iii.  414,  and  Migne's 
PeUroloffia  Latma,  t.  318;  the  two  editions  should 
be  oompaied),  and  the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist 
by  Hippolytus  (Migne's  Patrolojia  Oraeca,  x.  726 )• 
But  tlM  prevalent  views  of  that  nge  are  to  be  ga- 
thered also  from  a  pa&sage  in  Justin  Martyr  ( Tr\fi7ho^ 
80, 81)b  from  the  later  books,  especially  the  fifth,  of 
Irenaeas  and  from  various  scattered  pnssnges  in  Ter- 
tuUian,  Ori<:en,  and  Metliodius.  The  geneial  antici- 
pation of  the  last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactanti'ts, 
vii.  14-25,  bis  littledirect  refei'euoe  to  the  Revelntion 

Immediately  afler  the  triumph  of  Con8tantkne« 
the  Christians,  emancipate  from  oppression  and 
penecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  rivid  expectatiMi  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  thetr  spiritual  conception 
of  His  kin|^om,  and  to  look  upon  the  temimial 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman 
i  emp  re  become  Christian  was  regarded  no  longer  ai 
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Iht  objeet  of  prophetic  dennnaatioD,  but  m  the 
■oae  of  A  milknnial  deTelopment.  This  view,  how- 
ff««r,  VBs  Gocn  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  Baillanninm  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
•fall  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  here- 
tical invaders  of  the  fidling  empire  appeared,  they 
vere  regarded  by  the  suflering  Christians  as  fiilHl- 
liog  the  wocsdeoounopd  in  the  Revelation.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  chronologicai  interpretation  is 
)««»  u  Berengaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the 
9th  oentuiy^,  who  treated  the  Revelation  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  Chorch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  Its  end.  And  the  original  Ck>mmentary  of  the 
Abbot  Joadum  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a  fiuther 
ikvciopment  of  that  method  of  intei-pretation,  but 
fir  the  acarody  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Anil- 
chnst  with  some  Universal  Pontiff. 

The  chief  oommentariea  belonging  to  this  period 
are  thai  which  ia  ascribed  toTichoniua,  circ.  390  A.D., 
printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine;  Primasios, 
of  Admmetttm  in  Africa,  a.d.  550,  in  Migne's  Pa- 
inlogia  Latma,  Ixviii.  p.  1406 ;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
arc.  650  A.D.,  Arethas  of  OamMdoda  and  Oecu- 
menius  of  Thooaly  in  the  10th  century,  whoee 
oommentariea  were  published  together  in  Cramer's 
Caiena,  Oxoo.,  1840;  the  Explanatxo  Apoc,  in 
tlie  woiIb  of  Bede,  A.D.  735 ;  the  Expotiiio  of 
Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works  of  Ambrose ;  the 
Commentaiy  of  Haymo,  a.d.  853,  first  published 
St  Cologne  in  1531 ;  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Seals 
by  Aasefan,  Msbop  of  Havilberg,  a.d.  1 145,  printed 
in  DTAdh^a  Spidl^imn,  I  161 ;  the  Expontio 
of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  A.D.  1200,  printed 
at  Veoioe  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
leiM^,  were  taken  op  by  the  harbingers  of  the  im- 
yeaaiag  change,  as  by  Wiclifie  and  otiiera ;  and  they 
became  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical  school 
if  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time  seems  the 
most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct 
an  esact  daadfication  of  modem  interpreters  of  the 
Re^datioQ.  They  are  generaDy  placed  in  thne 
great  divisioiis. 

0.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositoTS,  in 
whose  opinicMi  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  fbrtanej  of  the  Church  from  the  first 
oectaiy  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  supporters 
ot'  this  moat  interesting  interpretation  are  Mode, 
^  1.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Faber, 
£.  B.  EUictt,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 
and  others.  The  recent  commentary  of  Dean  Alfbixl 
belongs  mainly  to  this  school. 

b.  The  Praeterist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 
foifilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
vrittcn ;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph 
ef  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  sig> 
ealiMd  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
Tbs  most  eminent  expounders  of  this  view  are  Al- 
'•*ar,  Grrvtins,  Hammond,  Bossoet,  Calmet,  Wet- 
*rin.  Eichhom,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wrtte,  Dfiiiterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice.  This 
» the  fiivonrite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of 
Gmaany,  ooe  of  whom  goes  so  fiir  as  to  state  that 
'he  writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fulfilment 
tf  Us  visiona  within  the  space  of  three  yean  and  a 
KJf  from  the  time  in  whidi  he  wrote. 

c.  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a 
itfOBf  nactioo  agsiinst  a«nne  exti-avaisancies  of  the 
two  paceding  schools.     They  believe  that  the  whole 
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book,  exoeptins  perhaps  the  first  three  chapten^ 
refers  pnnci  pally,  if  notexdusiveiy,  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  oome.  This  view,  which  is  aaserted  to 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretation, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitiand,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maitland, 
I.  WUliaros,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection. 
Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  nci 
consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book 
itself  (see  ch.  i.  3,  xxii.  6, 7, 12,  20).  Christians,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would  have  derivef*. 
no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfilment  been  a/  • 
together  deferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidl/ 
litend  interpretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  other  symbols  which  generally  foims  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiai*  difficulties. 

Against  tiie  Praeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  frilfiUed  ought  to  be  rcndei^ed  so  perspi- 
cuous to  the  general  soise  of  the  Church  as  to  supply 
an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty<4ive  years  pre- 
Tiously,  could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy ; 
that  tiie  supposed  predictions  of  the  downfidls  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to 
refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  tiiis  scheme  separated, 
and,  moreover,  phiced  in  a  wrong  order ;  that  the 
measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  witnesses  (di.  xi.),  cannot  be 
explained  oonsistentiy  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  advocates  differ  very  widely  among  themselves ; 
that  they  asstime  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years ;  that  several  of  its 
applications — e.  g,  of  the  sjrmbol  of  the  tov-homed 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  oon- 
Tersion  of  Constantine— are  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revehition  have 
ended  in  repeated  fiulures. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  whidi  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fallacies 
of  the  diflferent  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact 
descriptions,  mudi  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
poetic  imagery,  mere  embdlishment.  But  such 
a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pi^e- 
dictions  have  a  lower  historical  senile,  as  well  as  u 
higher  spiritual  sense;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  impei-fect,  historical  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed  foilh  moi'e  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Horae  Apocalypticae, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle;  but  pei-hapa 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
and  would  not  exclude  the  most  valuable  portions 
o'"  the  other  wOiemes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

BEZISPH  (tlVn:   i/  *?aupM,  and  ^atpie-* 


*  The  Alex.  MS.  exhibits  the  same  forms  of  tiie  nam* 
ao  vtie  Vat.;  but  by  «iccnoos  coincideooe  intcTtbangn« 
vtz.  Tfli^  m  2  Kings.  'I  a^cic  lu  isoiah. 
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Bmqth).  OMofthepUoHwhichSenBMlMribBMft. 
tioQSy  in  his  touDting  idmh^  to  HcxckiahyW  hBTiiig 
bcea  de>tn>7«d  bf  his  pr^eoenor  (2  K.  xix.  12; 
la.  xxzYii.  12).  He  ooaplsB  it  with  Hsnm  and 
other  weU-known  Msiopotunisii  spots.  The  name 
is  sfill  s  oommoo  ooo,  TakAt*s  Lozioon  quoting 
nine  towns  to  called.  Interpreters,  however,  are 
at  Tariance  between  the  principal  two  of  these. 
The  one  is  a  day's  inarch  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  road  from  Raoca  to  ffima  (Gceenius,  Keil, 
Theoius,  Michaelis,  Suppi.);  the  other,  again,  is 
«Ht  of  the  Euphratert,  near  Bagdad  (Hitxig).  The 
ionner  is  mentioned  bj  Ptolemj  (t.  15)  under  the 
Bame  of  *Pif0-d(^a,  and  appean,  m  the  present  im- 
psifect  stale  of  oar  Mesc^Mtamian  knowledge,  to  be 
the  naore  feasible  of  the  two.  [G.] 

REZlA(feryn:  'Pmndl:  Bma).  AnAsfaerite, 
of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  C3ir.  ▼£.  39). 

BEZIN  (pvn:    "PflurCr,  "^vnrv&wx   Aum). 

• 

I.  A  king  c^  Damascua,  contemporary  with  Pdtah 
III  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Abas  in  Jodaea.  The 
poller  of  Resin  seems  to  have  been  to  ally  himself 
clo-My  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel,and,  thus  strength- 
ened, to  carry  on  constant  war  against  the  kii^  of 
Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  (2  K.  xr.  37) ;  but  his  chief  war  was 
with  Ahu,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  Pekah,  so<m  after  Abas  had  mounted 
the  throne  (about  B.C.  741).  The  combined  army 
kiid  si^  to  Jerusalem,  where  Abas  was,  but 
"oouM  not  prerail  against  it"  (Is.  Tii.  1 ;  2  K 
zvi.  5).  Resin,  however,  "recovered  Elath  to 
Syria "  (2  K.  zvi.  6) ;  that  is,  he  conquered  and 
lieM  possession  of  the  celebrated  town  of  that  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  afler  this  ne  was  attacked  by  Tlg- 
Uth-PUeser  U.,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Abas  in 
his  distress  had  made  application ;  his  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts;  his  dty  besi^ed 
and  taken;  his  people  carried  away  captive  into 
Susiana  (?  Kib)  ;  and  he  himself  slain  (2  K.  zvi.  9 ; 
compare  Tiriath-Pileser^s  own  inscriptions,  where 
the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destrucdon  of  Damascus 
are  distinctly  mentioned).  This  treatment  was  pit>- 
bably  owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  rebel ;  since 
DainMcus  lud  been  taken  ai^  laid  under  tribute  bv 
the  Assyrians  some  time  piwionsly  (Rawlinson  s 
iTtfnxfoeMs,  L  467).  [G.  R.] 

2.  One  of  the  femiUes  of  the  Nethinim  (Eir.  ii. 
48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  funishes  snother  ezample 
of  the  occurrence  of  non-Israelite  names  amongst 
them,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Mehunim 
[31.3  note;  and  see  SiseraI  In  1  Ead.  the  name 
appears  as  Dataan,  in  which  the  change  from  R  to  D 
feema  to  imply  that  1  Esdras  at  one  time  ezisted  in 
Syriac  or  some  other  Semitic  language.  [G.] 

BEZ'ON({)n:  *E^p«(fi:  Akz. *Pa(«(r:  J2(Uon). 

The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who  when  David  de- 
feated Hadadeser  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  zi.  23).  Whether  he 
was  an  officer  of  Hadadecer,  who,  foi'eseeiog  the 
destruction  which  David  would  iniSict,  in-wkntly 
escaped  with  some  followers! ;  or  whether  he  gathered 
kis  band  of  the  rounant  of  these  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  i^ipear.  The  latter  is  more 
pavbible.  The  settlement  of  Reson  at  Damascus 
cauld  not  have  been  till  jome  time  afler  the  dis- 
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battle  in  which  the  power  of  HaitinB 
bcoken,  for  we  are  told  that  Davkl  at  the  same 
tow*  deteat«i  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  wha 
cam^  to  the  relief  of  Hadadeser,  and  put  garnsoat 
in  Dfrmascus.  From  his  position  at  Daonacus  ha 
haraMsd  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  daring  his  whol« 
reigr.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Nioolaua 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Ht»tory,  quoted  bj  Joeephus 
(ilirf.  vii.  5,  §2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  4bera 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  &  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  sueoesaors  took 
the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this  be  true, 
Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the  story 
is  probably  the  confused  account  (Mf  the  LXX.  In 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  aocouot  of  Rcioa 
u  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  dose  connezion  with  Hadad* 
and  on  this  Joeephus  appears  to  have  founded  his 
story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt*  endeavoured 
without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt,  and 
then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Joeephus  Kaaaarus,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  robbers  was  plundering  the 
country  {Afd.  viii.  7,  §6j.  It  was  Hadad  and  not 
Rezon,  aocoiding  to  the  account  in  Joeephus,  whs 
established  himttlf  king  of  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  K.  zv.  IS, 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
is  described  as  the  grandson  of  Hezion,  and  from 
the  resemblance  between  the  names  Rezon  and  He> 
zi'^,  when  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  it  has 
,  .jeen  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  corrupt  reading 
for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  thers 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground,  though  it 
was  adopted  both  oy  Sir  John  Manham  (CAroii. 
Can,  p.  346)  and  Sir  laaac  Kewton  (Cftrono^.  p. 
221).  Bnnscn  {Btbettoerk,  i.  p.  odzzi.)  makes 
Hezion  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  and  probably 
a  grandson  of  Reson.  The  name  ia  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compare  it  with  Rezin.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BHE'QIUM  ('Pi^ioy:  i{%uim).  The  men- 
tion of  thia  Italian  town  ^which  was  sitoated  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  just  at  the  sonthem  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts 
zzviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  pjsul's  voyage  from 
Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  MsUta. 
But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. By  a  curious  ooinddenoe  the  figures  on  its 
coins  are  the  very  *'  twin-brothers  *'  which  gave 
the  name  to  St.  Faul's  ship.  See  (attached  to  the 
article  Cabtob  Ain>  Pollux)  the  coin  of  Brattii, 
which  doubdess  represcnU  the  fonns  that  were 
painted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel.  And,  again, 
the  notaca  of  the  intermediate  nositioa  of  Rbcgium, 
the  watting  thoie  for  a  aoutheriy  wind  to  carry  the 
ship  through  the  stnits,  the  run  to  Puteoli  with 
such  a  wii^  within  the  twenty  four  hours,  are  all 
points  of  geographical  aocurscy  which  help  us  to 
realise  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
plafie,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it  was 
miaorably  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse: 
fimn  Augustus  it  received  advantages  which  com* 
bined  with  its  geographical  position  in  making  it 
important  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire :  it  was  prominently  aasociated,  in  the  middle 
agea,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
the  Saracens,  snd  the  Romans:  and  still  the  modem 
Btggio  ia  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitantB.  Its  distance 
•eroas  the  straits  from  Meisina  is  only  about  six 
miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  tdegnah  atatioc 
above  that  SicUiao  isiwn.  [J.S.  H.] 
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BHODS  (yOn;  SteAu).  The  biitoiy  of 
ttin  iilaid  ii  is  iUuttrioui,  that  it  il  iuUmtin  ' 
K  it  omitctod,  FTin  in  rt  null  dcgne,  vitli  Chi 
yf  St.  ^saL  He  toucbed  tlien  OD  hit  rctom-pcyage 
te  Sttb  finn  tke  IbiH  miinourr  joonnj  (AcM 
hL  1).  It  dan  not  *pptti  thmt  be  landed  fitmi 
At  ihip.  TIm  day  bcfeie  he  had  been  at  Cm, 
Uud  ts  the  H.W. ;  wid  fiiM)  Rhode*  he  piweeded 
rm*wari^  to  Patari  in  Lj3a.  It  i«iiu,  fimii  all 
tke  cifcoMtelura  of  the  oarrative,  tlut  the  wiad 
■u  UoaiDg  {mat  tite  M.W.,  ai  it  ttrj  oftan  duct 
11  -JmI  put  of  the  Letut.  Rhode!  ii  iminediaUl; 
^«lf  the  faigh  Cariin  and  Ljciao  headlandi  at 
the  S,W,  cxtmnitj  of  the  ptcioauU  of  Aflia  Minor. 
la  pDBtka  ban  had  tnacfa  to  do  with  iti  hlgtoiy. 
nt  snLu  of  that  hiitorr  i>  u  (bllovi.  Iti  real 
HUHKC  begin  (aboat  *00  B.C.)  vith  Ibe  rounding 
rf  ilirt  dty  at  the  N.E.  utmnitr  of  the  island, 
vbidi  :^11  uonCiliuet  to  be  Ibe  capital.  ThDugh  the 
t  *«  original!]'  and  rirmtj  ntablished 
u  Terj  frequentlj  depemifnt  on 
o  the  Peli^Dnnesian  war  and  the  time 
aampnign.  Altn-  Aleiander'i  dnth 
I  a  gkiTioui  period,  ita  muterlal  proiperitf 
Msgiaigdf  dcTilo|ied,aiid  ita  inititutiorit  deserving 
aad  •bttmin;  geoeral  ateem.  Ai  we  approach  the 
taaa  af  tfa*  cVHoUdatiaa  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Ike  LrrmA,  wt  hare  •  Dotioe  of  Jewiah  iisdenta  in 
Badn  (I  Maec  it.  23).  The  Romaoa,  after  the 
Mm  J  AntiacltQi,  anpied,  daring  aome  time,  to 
Oidia  certain  dktricta  oo  the  miiiilaut  [C*1U1, 
LTOa] ;  aad  vhn  lh«e  were  witbdnwn,  npoii 

angfTDtatt  being  made, 
Auguiliu  to  Veipaiian) 

Kfependence.*  It  ii  in 
tlsiatimllhil  St.  Paul  w»  there.  Ita  Bjmntine 
hOarj'aa^iB  onHtit.  UliderCoartaaliiie  it  wa> 
IV  Brtisfialia  of  the  "  Prorinoe  of  the  bliuidi."  It 
*!■  the  laM  flma  when  tlie  ChriTtiana  of  the  Eut 
Md  aoa  agvul  tbt  adnodDg  Sanceni;  and  lub- 
•-{vstlf  it  «aa  aoo  but*  bmona  at  the  home  and 
fcrtHv  tl  the  Kni^ta  at  St.  John.      The  Rioet 

■  ^Fiiiat  sf  >haat  knighU.  The  bst  account  of 
iBMto  will  '.A  feond  in  Roaa.  Srian  auf  den 
i>«et.  /uriit,  iiL  T(I-1I3,  and  ff«»n  mack  Kra, 
SaOnrnM,  BMkit,  be,  pp.  53-80.  There  is  a 
(Hd  new.  aa  w41  at  an  acconte  ddlneation  of  the 
HMC  hi  the  Ei^Uah  AdmlnltJ  Chart  No.  1639. 
finf*  Oe  b«t  BhHtrMioa  we  can  addua  here  it 
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«n  of  Oe  mAj  ooiu  •{  Rbodw,  with  'Out  ooinw 
tioMl  ra»4i>wer,  which  bora  the  name  of  tb*  ialanf 
on  one  aide,  and  the  had  of  Apollo,  radiated  liki 
the  ami,  on  the  otbc  It  wai  >  prorarb  that  the 
aon  iboo*  CTarj  dif  li  Rhodea.  [J.  S.  H.") 


BHO'DOCDB  ('Fiftoi»f :  .KAodocut). 
who  betrafed   the    plant   of  hit    c 
Antiochui  Eupator.     HIa  treaaon  • 
•ud  he  WM  plaad  in  MnGnemsit  (2  Haoc  nii. 
31.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

RHODUB  (yilti :  £AiNht),  1  Uwc  it.  Zd. 

[RllODEI.] 

BIBA'I  (<3n:  T<^  in  Sam.,  •Vtfkt;  Aha. 
TillBaJ  in  Chr. :  SOiaVl.  The  bther  of  Itlu  th* 
"penjomiteofGibeahiwhowiu  one  of  Darid't  might; 
ten  (2  Sam.  niii.  29  ;  1  Chr.  li.  SI). 
KtB'LAJl,  1.  (n^pnn,  wilhthede^tauticle: 
BqAd^inbothUSS.:  A*6f<i).  OneoftliehuidnMib 
»  the  eattem  bonndarj  of  tin  land  of  Iirael,  aa 
ipecififd  bj  Uoav  (Nam.  xinr.  11).  Ita  poaitiro 
d  noted  in  thit  paitage  with  much  preciaioa.  It 
ival  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the  Ht  of 
Cinnereth,  and  on  the  "  eatt  tide  of  the  spring.' 
Unfortunately  Shepham  hai  not  fet  been  identilied, 
and  which  of  the  gmt  jbontaint  of  northern 
Palatine  it  intended  bj  "  the  tpring"  ianncar- 
;rat  hardly  ponible,  without  mllrdf 
the  ipedticaticai  c^  tlie  boundary,  th^ 
the  Ribiah"in  queetion  can  be  the  lame  with  the 
Itibloh  in  the  land  of  Hamath "  which  ft  meiH 
med  *t  a  much  later  period  of  tha  hiatity. 
For.  acotnling  lo  thit  paatage,  a  great  diatuM 
li  J  bare  intsioicd  betweea  RibUb  and 
Himatfa.  Thit  will  be  aridcut  from  ■  dht*  CDDine- 
of  the  landmaHu. 

[he    north   bonndarj :    The   Haditemnean, 
.  Hot,  the  entrance  of  Haraath,  Zedad,  Zi- 


Z.  Thee 


h:    ShepI 


aaet  of  the  tpring,  to  east  >ide  of  See  of  G  jileo. 

Now  it  ««mt  impoiaible  that  KUah  an  be  hi 
le  liuid  of  Hamath,'  teeing  that  four  landnwrki 
xur  betweea  them.  Add  to  thit  ita  appaitnt 
mnmitT  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  a 

iry  in  the  Tarmm  EVudojonatban  of  Norn,  i 
it  plain  that  the  author  of  that  renion  coobhkji 
the  tpi-ing  "  at  the  ^ring  of  Joi>iaa  at  Baniat, 
and  Riblah.  therefoiv.  at  a  place  near  it.  With 
tbt  Jewith  traTelter  in  the  13th 
(a,  who   eipreialj  diKiiminatea 
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oetwoeo  th«  m>  {mt  the  eztmrti  m  Zmiiri  Am- 
fftmin,  ii.  41t),  and  in  oar  own  day  J.  D.  Michaelis 
'Bif)el  fir  UmjeUhiien ;  Svppl.  ad  Lexica^  No. 
i313),  «od  Bonfreriitt,  the  learned  editor  of  Euse- 
bius*  Onomaitwon. 

No  place  bearing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
yet  dieooTered  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

a.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (npiHt  onoe 

r\rhy\  i. «.  BiUathah :  •  A«/Ua0a  in  both  MSS. : 

Bebhtha).  A  place  on  the  great  road  between  P^ 
Icstine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kinga  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  directing 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoemda.  Here  Nebuchadneszar  waited  while  the 
sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con* 
ducted  by  his  lieutenants;  hither  were  brought  to 
him  the  wretched  king  of  Judaea  and  his  sons,  and 
after  a  time  a  selection  from  all  ranks  and  oondi- 
tioos  of  the  conquered  dty,  who  were  put  to  death, 
doubtless  by  the  horrible  death  of  impaling,  which 
tlie  Assyrians  practised,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
rictims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their  monu- 
ments (Jer.  zxzix.  5,  6,  lii.  9,  10,  26,  27;  2  K. 
xxT.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-Necho, 
after  his  successful  victory  orer  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish,  returned  to  RibUh  and  summoned  Je- 
hoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33). 

This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  diacoyered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  ei  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  ffums^  about  35 
miles  N.K.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the 
latter  place.  The  arlrsntages  of  its  position  for  the 
encampment  of  rast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
▼isited  it  in  1852  {Bib.  BeM.  iii.  545).  He  de- 
scribes it  as  **  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  midst  of  a  Tast  and  fertile  plain 
yidding  the  most  abuuhnt  supplies  of  forage. 
From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to 
Babylon  ....  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and' the 
uoast  to  Palestine  aiod  Egypt,  or  through  the  Buk&s 
and  the  Joixlan  Tilley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land.'*  It  appears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by 
Buckingham  in  1816. 

Riblah  is  probably  mentioned  by  Exekid  (vi.  14), 
chough  in  the  prckoit  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it 
appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from  R 
to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah  suits 
the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Diblah  is  not  known.  [Diblatu.]    [G.] 

RIDDLE  (n*7^n:  aXrvy^M*  wp6^fitia:  pro- 

ifema,  propotUio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
ttm  an  Arabic  root  meaning  **  to  bend  off,"  **  to 
fwist,**  and  is  used  for  ailifioe  (Dsn.  viii.  23),  a 
fro  verb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Ps.  iliz.  4,  lizviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  zii.  8),  a  parable  (Ex.  xvii.  2),  and 
m  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps.  xdT. 
4 ;  Uab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense 
ef  the  word  (Judg.  ziv.  12-19).  In  these  senses 
we  mar  compare  the  phrases  irrpofii  Kiyttv^ 
WTfnpm  wapafioXmr  (Wiad.  viii.  8  ;  Ecclus.  xzxix. 
2),  and  vcpnrAodlr  A^«r  (Eur.  Phomi,  497; 
Gasn.  i.  v.),  and  the  Latm  acir/ms,  which  appears 
to  hmrt  ben  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  Nod,  AU, 

*  Tbe  iif«t  great  MSS.  of  the  IiXX.-> Vatican  (IfaJ)  and 
}t  Ibe  name  sa  fQUow;— 

2 IL  uUi.  33,  '4(UUa ;  Ac/Um. 
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zii.  6).  Augustine  defines  an  ao]gwa  t«  ba  aof 
"obaran  allegoria"  {de  THn.  zr.  S),  uud  poicta 
out,  aa  an  instance,  the  psssage  about  the  daii^^htcr 
of  the  horse-leech  in  Prov.  zzx.  15,  which  has 
been  elaboratly  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  nw 
nograph  on  the  subject  {Aeniffmaia  ffebraioa,  Erf. 
1798).  Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  m  riddles,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  of 
which  every  version  differs  from  all  others.  Taa 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  So> 
lomon  (1  K.  z.  1,  ^K$t  wwtpeurat  airhv  iw  vlmrf 
uatrt ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  *'  hard  questions  " 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.  Solomon  is  Mid, 
however,  to  hare  been  very  fond  of  the  riddle 
proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  pn>£uie  historians 
(Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  authenticate  a 
story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  riddles  to 
Hiram,  for  the  non-eolution  of  whidi  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to 
his  assistance  a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  not 
only  solved  the  riddles,  but  propounded  others 
which  Solomon  was  hioMelf  unable  to  answer,  and 
consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the  penalty.  The 
word  tdtnyiaa  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor. 
ziii.  12,  *'  darkly,"  iv  acrfyAiari,  eomp.  Num.  zii. 
8;  Wetstein,  N,  T,  ii.  158);  but,  in  ihn  wider 
meaning  of  the  wordt  many  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Erasmus  applies  the 
term  to  Matt.  zii.  43-45.  The  object  of  such  im- 
plicated meanings  is  obvious,  and  is  well  explained 
by  St.  Augustine:  "manifestis  pasdmur,  o&scHrif 
extroemtir**  (de  Doot.  Christ,  u.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (RosenmiiIler» 
Margenl,  iii.  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  zxr.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist — as  Ketab  al 
AlgiU  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  onblems  ax»d 
devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  yery  ingenious.  The  Persians  call  them  Algtfz 
and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  a,  v,  Algaz).  They 
were  also  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Jar 
blonski,  Pantheon  Aegypt,  48).  They  were  espe- 
cially used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Mailer,  Dor.  ii.  H92;  Athen.  x.  457;  Pollux,  ti. 
107;  A.  GeU.  xviii.  2;  Did,  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and 
the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the 
literary  dinners  described  by  PbUo,  Xenoplion, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.  Some  have 
groundiessly  supposed  that  the  piuveibs  of  Solo> 
noon,  Lemuel,  and  Agur,  were  propounded  at  feasts, 
like  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar 
occasions  (Luke  ziv.  7,  Ik.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  tho 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  whidi,  however,  was 
properly  (as  Voas  points  out,  Tnstt.  Oratt.  iv.  11) 
no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possess  the  only  due  on  which  the  solution  ootUd 
depend.  For  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fiu:t  even  fiom  his  pareuts  (Judg.  xiy.  14, 
&C.).  Other  andent  riddles  in  verse  are  thst  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Homer  by  his  mortificataoo  at  being  unable 
to  solre  it  (Plutaitdb,  Vit.  Norn.). 

Franc.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  ofaecura  intimatMa 

3  IL  xzv.  20.  AtfitkaBi ;  A^A«fc.  '* 

Jer.  UL  9. 1(V  2i,  27,  AafiktSk,  In  bstk. 


fc  caattHMos  tbroughoat  the  ytauagi  (as  in  Ei. 
wfl.  S,  aod  ia  soch  poems  as  the  Sjrinz  attributed 
l»  Ilieacritiis) ;  and  the  leaaer  enigma  or  iwalwiyfta, 
vbovthe  difficulty^is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar  um 
if  Mniw  one  word.  It  maj  be  useful  to  refer  to  01* 
or  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since  they  are  veiy 
frf^ocDftl J  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
B^e  Prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word 
Dar  («a  portico,"  and  -Shediem,"  the  town  of 
Epfewim)  in  Gen.  xItiJJ.  22 ;  on  "IIVO  {tndU&r, 
-  a  ftrtified  city,"  and  DnVO,  Jffamim,  Egypt) 
TiL  12 ;  on  ngB?  {Shdkid,  «  an  almond- 
•%  and  TJC^  (sWAcirf,  "  to  hasten  "),  in  Jer.  i. 
11 ;  OB  TtOn  (D^imdh,  meaning  **  Edom  "  and 
•«iie  had  of  death  "),  in  Is.  xxi.  11 ;  on  TlW.* 
Sktskmsk  (mesning  "Babylon,**  and  perhaps  **  ar. 
•a^Mce"),  ia  Jer.  xrr.  26,  li.  41. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance 
af  a  ritMle  occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  the  nmnber 
9f  iht  beoBt,  Thu  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
very  oemmoo  smong  Egyptian  mystia,  the  Gnostics, 
aaow  cT  the  Father^  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists.  The 
latter  called  it  Qematria  (i.  e.  yw/urpia)  of  which 
'M^Mwa  may  be  £Dund  in  OarpzoT  (4f9>*  Crit'  p. 
543),  Belaud  {Ant.  Bebr,  i.  25),  and  some  of  the 
conmeDtators  on  Rer.  xiii.  16-18.  Thus  BTI3 
{n^eUtk),  •*  serpent,"  is  made  by  the  Jews  one  of 
the  Barnes  ef  the  Messiah,  because  its  numerical 
vsloe  is   eQulndent  to  n^K^D;    and  the  names 

Shnsfaaa  and  Esther  aie  connected  together  because 
the  Domerical  ralue  ef  the  letters  composing  them 
is  961,  Thus  the  Maroosians  regarded  the  number 
34  as  lacred  from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical 
values  in  the  names  of  two  quaternions  of  their 
Aeons,  and  the  Gnostics  used  the  name  Atraxaa 
as  as  amulet,  because  its  letters  amount  nume- 
rieally  to  365.  Such  idle  fancieB  are  not  unfre- 
qoent  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  already 
Bmtkiiied  (see  Cbosb)  the  mystic  explanation  by 
Ctem.  Alezandrinos  of  the  number  H18  in  Gen. 
sir.  14.  and  by  Tertnllisn  of  the  number  300  (re- 
pt^vented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  oro$8)  in  Judg.  vii. 
6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the  TesU- 
■naia  of  the  Piieado-Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
aBalogie%  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of 
the  bast,  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
^erseaL  We  quote  one  which  is  exa^rtly  similar  to 
it,  the  answar  being  found  in  the  name  'liyo-ovr 
£088,  thus:  I=l0  +  i|=8  +  dr  =  200  4.o  =  70 
+  »=40O  +  »  =  200  =  888.  It  is  as'  follows, 
wad  m  extremely  curious : 

^4ptt,  ra  V  &^M^  iff  ovry 


aiMMOli 
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With  esamples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be 
ahsori  to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  greatly  removed 
te  tuDa  fnm  the  Cfaristiaii  foigen  of  the  Sibylline 
vescs)  intended  some  nonw  as  an  answer  to  the 
aatther  W^  The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by 
tta  Apoealyptis  corameotaton.    Host  of  the  Fathers 


•Mttrisfiiiiigitt  Is  gHMiaUy  tbofiQbt  that  Bbeflhaeh 
k  ^j  far  Babel,  by  the  principle  of  alphabetical  Inversloo 
aa  tte  aAtas*.    It  will  be  sera  that  the  paisaRes 

V  ehiefly  instsixcs  of  jMirpnomafia.    Ca 


supposed,  even  as  &r  ba<^  as  Irenaeus,  \h«  name 
Aircii^ot  to  be  indicated.  A  list  of  the  other  very 
numerous  solutions,  proposed  in  different  ages,  may 
be  found  in  Elliott's  JEToroe  Ajpocalypticae,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  several  of  these  instances 
{Bifr.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234).  [F.  W.  F.l 

BIM'MON  (jte") :  •PfAi;**^^ :  nemmm).  Bim- 
mon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  was  the  &ther  of 
Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishboaheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

BIMTMION  {fven :  'Ptfi^idp :  SemmiM).  A 
deity,  worahipped  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this  god 
appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadad-rimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful 
Serariusj  quoted  by  Selden  (Ve  dts  Syris,  ii.  10), 
refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmonf  a  pomegranate,  a 
fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  (compare  Pofnona,  fix>m 
pamum).  Ursinns  (Arboretum  Bibl,  cap.  32,  7) 
exphuns  Rimmon  as  the  pomegranate,  the  emblem 
of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature,  the  personified 
naiura  natwans,  a  symbol  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  old  religions  (Biihr,  Symbolik,  ii.  122).  If 
this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  presents  us 
with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the  East, 
which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
But  Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  pi-oposes 
instead  that  Rimmon  is  fix>m  the  root  Q^l,  r^, 
"  to  be  high,"  and  signifies  '*  most  high ;"  like 
the  Phoenician  Eliom,  and  Heb.  f\'f?V.    Hesy- 

chius  gives  'Po^t^,  6  S^ioros  0t6s.  Clericus, 
Vitringa,  RosenmiUler,  and  Gesenius  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Movers  {Phoen,  S.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  ae 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Hadad-Rimmon  (as  Peor 
for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pomegnmatOi 
which  was  his  sym£>l,  Hadad-Rimmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is  mourned 
with  the  *'  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddon  "  (Zech.  xii.  1 1). 

Between  these  different  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden.  which  is  approved  by  Geienius, 
has  the  greater  show  of  probability.    [ W.  A.  W.] 

BIM'MON  (^3^0*1,  t.e.  Rimmdn6:  ^  'Pc/i^r: 
Renmtmo),  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  There  is  great 
discrepancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and 
the  parallel  catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former 
contains  two  names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  laifer, 
and  neither  of  them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  DiXNAH  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
been  originally  Rinmion,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
are  notoriously  easy  to  confound.  At  any  late  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rimmono  is  not 
identical  with  Rimmon  of  2^bulun  (Josh.  xix.  13). 
in  the  A.  V.  Remuon-mbthoar.  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  woixt — at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 

the  profound  use  of  this  flgors  Iqr  the  prophets  and  othci 
writers  see  Ewald,  Bit  ProphOm  d.  AU.  Bwnd,  L  Ml 
Sleiothal,  Tt^r.  d.  jrpivMfti;  p.  18. 
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ippear  to  tihibit  H,  as  doet  also  the  TtgjgBm  of 
JoMph.  [G.] 

BIM'liON  itm :  'Ep«H(^ ;  Aler.  "Vtfifun  ; 

'Pc^i^y :  JSfimnoii).  A  town  in  the  s^ntbom  por- 
tion of  Ji^ah  (Joah.  xt.  S3),  Ulotted  to  Simeon 
( Joth.  six.  7 ;  1  C3ir.  ir.  32 :  in  the  iormer  of 
theM  tiro  pM«g«  it  if  inaoeanitalj  giT«n  in  tho 
A.  V.  ■■  Rbm  MOlf ).  Incftchoftheaboro  liatsthe 
oaico  suooeod*  that  of  AiN,  also  oot  of  the  dtict  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  plaoet 
Roocnpied  hj  the  Jews  after  tiie  return  from 

Habjl on  (Neb.  xi.  29)  the  two  ai«  joined  {fnSH  f^ : 

LXX.  omits:  «i  m  Bemmon),  and  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Eo-Rimmon.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  sii^  departure  of  the  Hebrew  tot  from  its 
practioe  in  the  other  lists  except  the  fiict  that  the 
Vatican  LXX.  (if  the  edition  of  Mai  maj  be  trusted) 
has  joined  the  names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua, 
from  which  it  maj  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of 
the  LXX.  translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also 
ihowed  them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  an7  sign  of  sudi  a  thi^g  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  jet  discovered  in 
the  sooth  of  Palestine,  frue,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomagtioon  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome;  bat  they 
locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obTionalj 
eonfbaoding  it  with  the  Bock  Rimmon.  That  it 
was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even  though  the 
lists  above  dted  were  not  extant,  from  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of  Jerssalem," 
and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  as  the  limits  of 
the  change  whidi  is  to  take  place  in  the  aspect  and 
feimation  of  the  country.  In  this  ewe  JeromOt  both 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Commentarj  (m  Zech. 
nt.  9  eeqq.),  joins  the  two  names,  and  miderataads 
then  to  denote  «  hill  north  of  Jerusalem,  app^ 
rentlj  wall  known  (doubtless  the  ancient  GiBBAU), 
marked  by  a  pomegnmate  tree — **collis  Rimmon 
(hoo  cnim  Gabaa  sonat,  ubi  arbor  maiagranata  est) 
usque  ad  australem  plagam  JeriMalcm.**         [G.] 

butmon  pa'bez  (fna  tbn :  *?# m^^  *•• 

pit).  The  name  of  a  mardwtAtion  in  the  wilder^ 
neaa  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  Rimmon  is  a  conucoo 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  word  is  the  same  as  tliat 
found  in  the  plural  form  in  Baal-Peraxim,  '*  Baal 
of  the  breaches."  Pei  haps  some  local  configuration, 
sQch  as  a  **  deft,**  might  account  for  its  being  added. 
It  stands  between  RiUimah  and  Libnah.  No  place 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it     [H.  H.] 

RIM'MON,  THE  BOCK  (tenn*  s6d- 
i  «4rpc  Tov  TcM^r ;  Joseph,  wirpa  'Voa:  pdra 
t^fut  vooabiUMm  mt  Bmnmtm;  pkra  Brnmurn). 
A  diir  reach  seems  niher  the  fbroeof  the  Hebrew 
w«rd  asto)  or  inanrwible  natoral  fiistoeas,  in  whkh 
the  six  hundred  Benjamitas  who  escaped  the  slaugl^ 
ler  of  Gibeah  took  reluge,  and  maintained  thsoH 
selves  for  four  months  until  raleaaed  by  the  act  of 
lbs  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
no.  13). 

It  rt  deeoibed  as  to  the  **  wildemoa"  (mttftor), 
Jiat  is,  the  wild  nucoltivatcd  (though,  not  unpro- 
•lictive)  country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
antral  highlands  of  Brajamin,  on  which  Gibeah  was 
litoated  — between  them  and  the  Jordan  Valkf. 

*  la  *wo  oni  of  its  foar  oocarmiort»  Ihe  article  li 
eoiined  tdth  *a  tbr  Hebrew  sod  LXX. 


Here  the  name  is  still  found  attadKil  to  a  vilb^ 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hu^ 
vidble  in  all  directions,  and  oommanding  the  whoio 
country  (Rob.  B,  B.  L  440). 

The  hill  is  steep  aad  naked,  the  white  limestoitf 
everywboe  protruding  and  the  houses  dinging  to 
its  skies  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  stena.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  !iundreJ 
ftet  &x>i>>  tb.  gnu  niTwe^  tht  Wady  Mutyiki 
while  on  the  we»t  side  it  is  almost  equdly  isoUted 
by  a  cross  valley  of  great  depth  (Porter,  ffan<B)JL 
217;  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Ydde,  ifemoer,  845). 
In  podtioQ  it  ie  (as  the  crow  flies)  3  miles  east  at 
Bethd,  and  7  N.E.  of  Gibeah  {TuieU  el-Ful.. 
Thue  in  every  particular  of  name,  character,  and 
situation  it  agrees  with  the  reqoiremeDta  of  the  Rock 
Rimmon.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Euaebius 
and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  (Onomos^toon,  **  Rem 
mon") — ^though  confoonding  it  with  RimmcD  in 
Simeon— aa  15  Roman  milai  northwardi  from 
Jerusalem.  [Q.J 

BING  (npaO:   Sorr^Xiof:  aww/us).    TTw 

ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  artide  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  hb  signet, 
and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  drcomstanoe,  the 
tenn  tiMaath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
**  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  3 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Pharnoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Hamar* 
(Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antk>chas  to  PhiUp  (1  Mace.  vi. 
15),  and  by  Uie  fiither  to  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
parable  (Luke  xv.  22).  It  was  treasured  accordingly, 
and  became  a  proverbial  expreseion  for  a  most  valued 
object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hagg.  ii.  23 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11), 
Such  rinn  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women  ^  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Saib.  6,  §3),  and  turn 
enumerated  among  the  ai'tides  presented  by  men 
and  women  for  the  service  of  the  tabemade  (Ex. 
XXXV.  22).  The  sigoet^ring  was  worn  on  the  right 
hand  (Jer.  L  c).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex. 
xxviii.  11,  that  the  rings  contained  a  stone  engnvcsi 
with  a  device,  or  with  uxe  owner's  name.  Numerous 
spedmens  of  Egyptian  rings  have  been  (fisoorerrd, 
most  of  them  made  of  gokl,  very  massive,  and  qdo- 
taining  dther  a  scarabeeus  or  an  engraved  stone 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  337).    The  number  of  rings  woiu 


by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  remarkable.    The  aair 
profusioo  was  exhibited  also  by  the  Gredtai  and  Ro 
nuu»,  particularly  bv  men  {Did.  of  Ant,  '*  Ringpi") 
It  aifpears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  tn**  Apostolic  age;  for  in  Jam.  ii.  2,  a  rich  man 
is  desoribed  as  xp^taoiaKT^Ktos,  meaning  not  simply 
*'  with  a  mid  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  "  goMen- 
ringed  "  (Tike  the  x^vox<Vt  "  golden-banded  "  of 
Lttdan,  Tlmofi,  20),  implying  equallv  well  the  prv* 
senoe  of  several  gold  rings.     For  tJie  term  yd/i/, 
rendered  **  ring"  in  Cant.  v.  14,  aee  Ornaments, 

[W.  L.  B.] 
BIN'NAH    (nn:     *Ard;     Alex.  Taiv^r . 

Bmnd\  One  of  the  eons  of  Shimon  fai  an  obscure 
and  fraipnentary  genealogy  of  the  dan^mdants  ol 
Judah  A  Chr.  ir.  20).     In  the  LXX.  and  Vu^u 


UFEATH 

ht  NiiaaAi  "the  aoD  ot  BaatOf*  Befi-haoan  btitig 
iLtntniMlaied. 

RI7HATH  (ran:  'PufMi  A1«k.  *PifM  m 

Cbr. :  ftjpAirfA),  the  woond  ooa  of  Gomv,  «Bd  tiw 
brother  of  Ashkenae  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  z.  3). 
Tb«  Hebrew  teit  in  1  Chr.  i  6  gives  the  fonn 
Dipliath,*  bnt  this  arises  oat  of  a  clerical  error 
UBilar  to  that  which  g;ivc8  the  forms  Rodanim  and 
B«U  fiir  Dodanim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  50 ; 
6«B.  szzTL  89).  The  name  Riphath  oocnn  onlj 
te  She  fBieakgiGal  table,  and  henoe  there  is  Uttle 
to  foide  na  to  the  loeali^  which  it  faidioBtM.  The 
aame  Hadf  has  been  varioialy  identified  with  that 
af  the  Khipwan  moontaiiu  (Knobel),  the  river 
flhebto  in  BJthjnk  (Bodart),  the  Khibii,  a  people 
Uviaft  aastwm^  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schnltheas), 
and  the  Rtpheaas,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphk- 
fotoaae  {Mmjh.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  This  last  view 
is  flerfeainty  vYonred  by  the  oontifoity  of  Ash- 
kaaas  aad  Togarmah.  The  weight  of  opmion  is, 
howerv,  in  frrour  of  the  Rhipaean  monntains, 
which  Knobel  (TWibrf.  p.  44)  identifies  etjmo- 
kpcally  and  geogmpbically  with  the  Carpathian 
xange  in  the  N.E.  of  Dada.  The  attempt  of  that 
writer  to  identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gaols, 
is  evidcntlj  baaed  uo  the  assmnption  that  so  im- 
portant a  ntee  ought  to  be  moitioned  in  the  toble, 
and  thai  tlMrc  is  no  other  name  to  apply  to  them ; 
but  we  hBTo  no  eridenoe  that  the  Gatda  wen  for 
any  iaigthenad  period  settled  in  the  nei^bonrhood 
of  the  CarpatUui  range.  The  Rhipaean  monntains 
thsmsrives  czieted  mora  in  the  invigination  of  the 
Greeks  than  in  reality,  and  if  the  reoeiyed  etynxH 
lagy  of  thai  name  (from  ^nr«(,  <•  bkuto  ")  be  correct, 
the  ooincidenoe  in  sonnd  with  Riphath  is  merely 
sBcidataU  and  do  connexion  can  be  hdd  to  exist 
betwaa  the  names.  Ths  later  geogn^phers,  Pto- 
kny  QfL  S,  §15,  19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rhi- 
paean  nnge  where  no  range  really  cadsts,  vis.,  abont 
the  elevated  ground  that  separates  the  basint  of  the 
Eoxine  and  Baltic  sees.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BIB'8AH(nBl: 'Pe^^dE:  iStesa).   The  name, 
htftirai  with  the  word  which  signifies  **  a  worm," 
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of  ft  march-station  in  the  wildsmoss  (Num. 

21,  2-1).  It  Ues,  as  there  given,  between 
Libaah  and  Kehelathsh,  and  has  been  eonsideied 
(Winer,  a.  e.)  identical  with  Rnn  in  the  Psuting, 
Itma-^  32  Roman  miles  fiwm  Allah  (£lah).  Hid 
t03  miles  sooth  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
froB  the  'V^m  of  Joeephus  {AM,  zhr.  15,  §2 
Ko  sito  baa  been  identified  with  RissalL 


.  15,  §2). 
[H.  H.] 


BTTHlfAH  (nDn*}:  'Po^cyui:  Reihmd).  The 

aaae  of  ft  maid^tation  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiiL  18,  19).  It  stands  there  next  to  Hazeroth 
FHazeboth],  and  probably  lay  in  a  N.E.  direction 
mim  that  spot,  bat  no  place  now  Imown  has  been 
iteitafied  vnth  it    The  name  is  probably  connected 

with  nn\  Aial^  fj^  commonly  nndewd -juni. 

pw,'  bat  more  corractly  *<  broom."  It  carries  the 
•linnatire  H,  ODrnmon  in  names  of  locality,  and 
Iboftl  flipadaily  auong  many  in  the  catalogue  of 
Kom.  sniii.  [H.  H.] 

BIVEB.    In  the  aenae  m  which  we  employ  the 


word,  Tis.  iiir  a  perennial  stream  of  constderabli 
sine,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  The  minority  <tf  the  Inhabitantc 
of  PslertiAe  at  the  preseut  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordiui  and 
the  LlUmy^  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  otha 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  smnmer  months,  afi-l  oaot" 
verted  into  hot  fanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  r^ 
duoed  to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  m  a 
narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  r*iw  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrubs. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofold :  on  ue  one  hand 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country — a  central  maar 
of  highland  descending  on  eadi  side  to  a  low 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
dimate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  thnes  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapo- 
ration was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent :  yet 
this  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  difierenoe 
in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousanda 
of  valleys  whidi  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

For  the  Tarious  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms,  which 
they  employed  habitually  with  much  precision. 

1.  For  the  perennial  river,  ^ilAdr(->na).  Possibly 

used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixri.  6,  Ixxiv.  15 ;  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  rivers  generally 
in  Gen.  ii.  10;  Ex.Tii.  19;  2  K. xvii. 6 ;  Ea.  iii.  15, 
&o.  But  with  the  definite  artide,  haH'Nahar^ 
"  the  river,*'  it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  zxxi.  21;  Ex.  xziii.  31;  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
2  Sam.  X.  16,  &C.  &&).  With  a  few  exceptions 
(Josh.  i.  4,  xxiY.  2,  14,  15;  Is.  lix.  19 ;  Ex.  xxxi. 
15),  ndhdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "river"  in  our 
venion,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied  to 
the  fleeting  fugitive  torrente  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  term  for  these  is  nocAo/  (/H^),  for  which 

our  transUtors  have  used  promiscuously,  ana  some- 
times almost  alternately,  "r^'Hey,"  *' brook,"  and 
"river.**  Thus  the  "brtxjfii"  and  the  «« valley" 
of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23  and  xxrii.  9) ;  the  **  val- 
ley," the  "  brook,"  and  the  •*  river  "  Zcred  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  18;  Am.  vi.  14);  the  "brtwk" 
and  the  "  river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Deut 
ii.  37),  of  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Deut.  H.  24),  of 
Kishon  (Judg.  ir.  7 ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Comport 
also  Dent.  Hi.  16,  kc> 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  ^  thing  in- 
tended; but  the  term  *' brook"  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  it 
quite  at  variance  with  the  genersl  character  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  are  deep 
abrupt  chasms  or  rente  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect)  for  removed 
from  that  of  an  En^h  brook.  For  example,  the 
Amon  forces  ito  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred ieet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wadiy  Zerkot  probably  the  Jabbok,  which 
Jacob  was  ao  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family 
and  Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "  meadowy 
brook  '*  with  which  we  are  fomitiar.  And  those 
which  are  not  so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  then*  width, 
their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the 
torrent  luM  subsided,  utterly  unlike  *' brooks."  Un- 
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wUb  ths  nsmesofthe 
ItWam  In  the  XT  c 


k  Jerome,  In  his  Quaeitlofiet  in  (Mneiftft,  zzvl.  \% 
draws  the  following  cortoos  dlsUuctlon  betwees  a  vaUey 
end  a  torrent :  *  M  Ale  fro  vaXU  Urrmt  iCiiptUM  mt 
**ivvs  fa  aaBs  teamlfMi^  wtttatM  aauue  etc 
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lortoiuutfiy  ma  luigiuige  does  not  oootain  an?  smgle 
woixi  whio)  ham  both  tiie  meanings  of  the  Hebrev 
itachal  and  ita  Anbio  aquiTaknt  wady,  which  can 
he  need  at  ODce  Sot  a  diy  Tallej  and  for  the  atream 
whidi  oooaaonallj  flows  through  it.  Ainsworth> 
in  his  An:uUati(mi  (on  Num.  ^i.  23),  mjs  that 
'*  bourne  "  has  both  meanings ;  but  *'  bourne"  is  now 
obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
countiy,  the  **  burns  "  paitake  of  the  nature  of  the 
wadys  of  Palestine  in  the  in^ilaritj  of  their  flow. 
Mr.  Burton  {Oeog.  Jowm,  zziv.  209)  adopts  the 
Italian  fiumara.  Others  haye  proposed  the  Indian 
term  niuUaA. — The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
macKal  is  erident  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is 
oommanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachal 
Cherith  and  to  drink  of  the  nacKal, 

3.  Te^  C*^K^)*  *  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  The»'.  5.'^8),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  baring  a  connexion  with  that  country.  It 
b  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  I'endered  by  our  translators  **  the 
river,**  except  in  the  foUoidng  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  *'  a 
flood" — much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.    [See  Nile,  toL  ii.  p.  ^9  6.] 

4.  TAbal  iyW),  from  a  not  signifying  tumult 

er  fhlneas,  occurs  onlr  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendered  **  rvnr/'  tIs.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Dan.  Tiii. 

2,  3,  6. 

5.  PekS  (3^B)»  from  an  uncertain  root,  probably 

'wnaected  with  the  idea  of  the  diTision  of  the  land 
for  irrigatioo,  it  translated  **riTer"  in  Pik  i.  3, 
kzT.  9;  la.  XXX.  25;  Job  xz.  17.  Elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  "  stream  "  (Ps.  zlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  t. 
15, 16,  "  diTiaiooa,"  where  the  lUlusioo  is  probaUy 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country  of  Reuben  was  iiTigated 
(Ewald,  JHchUr,  i.  129;  Gomd.  1%m.  11036). 

6.  ApMk  (p^M).  This  appears  to  be  used  with- 
out any  clearly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force,  and  may 
signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is  translated 
*'  river"  in  a  few  passagas: — Cant  v.  12;  Ex.  vi. 

3,  zxxi.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xxzv.  8,  xxxvi.  4, 
6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Pik  cxxvi.  4  the  allusion 
is  to  tempoimry  streams  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
"south."  [G.] 

RIVEB  OF  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  tcnns 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D^VP  *^*??  *   woTo^f  Aly&wrw :  fiwriui 

Aegypti  (Gen.  zV.  18),  **  the  river  of  Egypt," 
that  is,  the  Nile,  and  here — as  the  western  border 
of  the  Pftnnised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Enphimtes — the  Peluaiac  or  easternmost  branch. 

2.  D^VC  bf^  x^^^'^^^PP^'  Afy^rrou,  fdptpf^ 
AIt^^ov,  woto^s  A«7^vtov,  'Ptwoici^vpa,  pl. : 
totretis  Aegypti,  rnma  Aegypti  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
Josh.  XV. 4, 47;  1 K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  paasage  translated  "  the  stream  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opfaiion  that  this 
saoood  term  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  oocasionelly  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  W<di-l-'Ar««h.  The  centre  of  tfar 
valley  is  oeeopied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
Mii>  flowfiftrrrainsiaaia  usual  in  the  desert  vallefk 
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The  eorrcctness  ot  tms  opinion  can  only  be  deri4a< 
by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  wh:ch  thi 
term  occurs,  for  the  andent  translations  do  not  ai4 
us.  When  they  were  made  there  must  bav9  beea 
great  uncertainty  on  the  subj«Kt.  In  the  LXX. 
Uie  term  is  transUted  by  two  literal  meanings,  oi 

perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  7rU 


be  rendered  '*  river,"  and  is  eooe  represented  by 
Rhiuooorura  (or  Rhinocolura),  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  coast,  near  the  Wtfdi4-'Areah,  to  which  tht 
modem  El-*Are«sh  has  succeeded. 

This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point  where 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  border 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  tiM 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed  bon- 
ders of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and  as 
beyond  Gaza  and  its  territory,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Philistine  cities  (47).  In  tiie  later  history  we  find 
Solomon's  kingdom  extending  ''from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt"  (IK.  viii. 
65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner  where 
the  loss  or  the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned : 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
out  of  hia  land:  for  Uie  king  of  Babylon  had  takA 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  aa 
forming  one  boundary  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  **  fit>m  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  12), 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  Umits  promiaed  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 

rlfied  instead  of  "  the  Nachal  of  Egypt."  In 
promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  "  the  river  ot 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bound- 
ing the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  wiy 
promised  to  hia  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still  more 
unmistakeably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  the  Nile, 
spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's  de- 
scription of  the  territory  yet  to  be  conquered: 
•'This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth:  all  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geahuri,  from  the 
Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekron  noiihward,  [whidi]  is  oounted  to  the 
Canaanite"  (Joah.  xiii.  2,  3). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  diaractet 
of  the  name, "  Nachal  cf  Egypt,"  as  has  been  well 
suggested  to  us,  almoat  forbids  onr  supposing  an 
insignifloant  stream  to  be  intended ;  although  auch 
a  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  position  at 
forming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  Egypt  is  the  NiK 
we  have  to  consider  the  geographioi  oonsequencesi 
and  to  compare  the  name  with  known  names  of  the 
Nile.  Of  die  branches  of  the  Nile,  ih»  easternmost 
or  Pelnsiao,  would  necessarily  be  the  one  intended. 
On  looking  at  the  map  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Philistine  territory  should  ever  have  extended  so  far ; 
the  WJdi-l-'Areesh  is  distant  from  Gaaa,  the  most 
western  of  the  Philistine  towns ;  but  Pelusiimi,  at 
the  mouth  and  most  eastern  part  of  the  Peluaiac 
branch,  is  very  remote.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  tract  from  Gaxa  to  Pelu* 
slum  is  a  desert  that  could  never  have  been  culti- 
vated, or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  settled  populatiMi, 
and  waa  probably  only  held  in  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  by  mannduig  Arab  tribes,  which  may 
wdl  have  hem  tributary  to  the  Philistines,  for 
they  must  have  ben  tribotary  to  lliem  or  to  Iht 
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oa  mnouiat  of  their  isolated  poiitioo 
■ad  tibe  ftoittty  of  the  ooontry,  though  no  doabt 
wtnralning  «  half-indcpendeooe.*  All  doubt  on 
this  point  aeems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  passitge,  in  a 
tacrogiyphjc  inscriptioa  of  Sethee  !••  head  of  the 
zitth  djnasty,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  great  temple  of  £1-Kamak,  which  mentions 
*tbe  feragners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  foii  of 
TAKU  to  the  land  of  KANAKA  "  (SHASU  SHA'A 
EM  SHTEM  EN  TAR0  £E  PA-KAN'AKA, 
Rngidi,  Omjr,  Inadir.  u  p.  261,  No.  1265,  pi. 
xlTii,).  The  identiiication  of  ^  the  fort  of  TAKU  " 
vitli  aaj  plaoe  mentioned  bj  the  GreelL  and  Latin 
fvograpibers  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  aooom- 
ptished.  It  iqjpeuTB,  from  the  has*  relief,  represent* 
m%  the  return  of  SeUaee  I.  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
cajpafition,  near  the  inscription  just  mentioned, 
to  hare  besi  betweoi  a  Leontopolis  and  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on  ihe  west  side  of 
vfaidi  it  waa  situate,  commanding  a  bridge  (Ibid. 
No.  1266,  pL  zlyiii.).  The  Leontopolis  is  either 
the  capital  of  the  Lcontopolite  Nome,  or  a  town  in 
the  Hdiopolitc  Nome  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ani, 
nil.  3,  §1).  In  the  former  case  the  stream  woald 
nobaUy  be  the  Tanitic  branch,  or  perhaps  the  Pe- 
iuMC ;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the  Canal  of  the  Red 
Sea.  We  prefer  the  first  Leontopolis,  but  no  iden- 
tifieatioa  ia  necessary  to  prove  that  the  SHASU  at 
this  tJaBc  extended  from  Canaan  to  the  east  of  the 
Ddta  (see  on  the  whole  subject  Qeogr.  Jntchr,  i. 
fj^  260-266,  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

Egypt,  therefor^  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
cridoidy  extended  no  further  than  the  east  of  the 
Ddta,  its  eastern  boundary  being  probably  the  Pfr- 
ivaae  branch,  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an  Arab 
■atioci  or  tribe,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  It 
night  he  auppoMd  that  at  this  time  the  SHASU  had 
made  an  inroad  into  Egypt,  but  it  moat  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  period  of  tha  kings  of  Judah, 
md  diiriog  the  cbsaicai  period,  Pelusium  was  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
time  td  tdhieir  greatest  power,  whidi  appears  to  have 
bean  contemporary  with  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
■Bty  well  be  supposed  to  have  iieduoed  the  Arabs  of 
thia  neutiml  territory  to  the  condition  of  tributaries, 
tt  doobtlesa  waa  also  done  by  the  Pharaohs. 

It  innat  be  mnemberad  that  the  specification  of 
«  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  actual  kmda  of  a  atate  extended  ao  far;  the 
liiint  of  ita  sway  la  aometimea  rather  to  be  under^ 
^ood.  SoioiDon  mled  aa  tributaries  all  the  king- 
AoDBs  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
Pinixstines  and  the  border  of  Egypt,  when  the  Land 
af  Kumiae  appean  to  have  been  fully  occupied 

*  Henidofaii^  Whose  acoonnt  is  Tatberobccaie,  sayv  that 
ftoM  Aoenida  to  the  bonlen  of  the  city  Oadytls  (probably 
Saaa)  tha  coontry  beloaced  to  the  Macatlne  Syrians; 
•vaChdytfa  Id  Jfltiym^  to  the  Arabian  king;  thai  to  the 
ypitmmag^n,  aa  far  aa  lakaSeitools,  near  Mount  Oaslos. 
4t  Lake  SertMsds.  E;gypt  began.  The  eaatem  extremity 
<f  l«kc  Scrincda  Is  aonewhat  to  the  westward  of  Rhhio- 
arfan^  and  Mooni  Gaaios  ia  more  than  halfway  from  the 
lataer  to  iVloatiim.  Ai  Herodotoa  afterwarda  statea  more 
pnOi^  that  from  Jenyias  to  "  Lake  Serboais  and  Mount 
three  days'  Joniney  through  a  deeert  without 
r.  be  evideotly  makes  Mount  Caains  mark  the  western 
of  the  tfyrium ;  for  althoo^  the  poettlon  of 
la  anoertain,  the  whole  diatanoe  from  Oaza  (and 
VOidjttB  be  not  Oaaa,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabian  ter- 
ittBfy  faithcr  east)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  daya* 
tmmaf  CM  ft.  See  RawUnaon'a  edit,  fl.  3M-400).  If  we 
BfcfaCapt.  apratt'a  identiflcatJooa  of  Peiaalum  and  Mount 
wa  BNiat  piaoe  tboB  mwdi  neanr  together,  and 
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(1  K.  iv.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therdbi^  it  u 
specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  &r  aa  tlw 
Kachal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,it  need  scarcely 
be  inferred  that  the  territory  to  be  iuhabited  by  the 
laraelitea  was  to  extend  so  fiu*,  and  this  stream's 
being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-M  ^raim  is  the  Wddi-l-'Areesh,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  name  Shihoi  is  also  applied  to  tha 
latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the  Nile,^  for 
we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and  Shihor  are 
used  interchangeably  to  designate  a  stream  on  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land.  This  difficulty  seems  to 
overthrow  the  common  opinion.  It  must,  howeTer, 
be  remembered  that  in  Joshua  xiii.  3,  Shihor  haa  the 
article,  as  though  actually  or  originally  an  appella- 
tive, the  former  seeming  to  be  the  more  obvioua 
inference  from  the  context.    [Shihor  of  Eotpt  ; 

SiHOR.] 

The  word  Naehal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river ;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mixraim  may  come  from  a  loat  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  wtTdee,  iS^\y  tiiough  oidi- 

narily  used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  W&di-l-'Areesh  itself,  haa  been 
employed  by  the  Araba  in  Spain  for  true  rivera,  the 
Guadalquivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  auggeated, 
that  in  Nachal-Mixraira  we  have  the  ancient  foim 
of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  Naehal  waa 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  NciXo5.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  NclAot 
is  held  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.  The  answer  to  thia 
is,  that  we  find  Javan,  we  will  not  say  the  lonians, 
called  by  the  very  name,  HAN£N,  used  in  the 
Rosetta  Stone  for  **  Greek  "  (SHAKE  EN  HANEN, 
TOI2  TE  EAAHN1KOI2  ITAMMASIN),  in  the 
lists  of  countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered 
by,  or  subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III.,  B.c.  cir.  1400.*  An  Iranian 
and  even  a  Greek  connexion  with  Egypt  as  early  aa 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  ia  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  woi'd  NciXof  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch  compares  the  Egyptian  MUAW  EK 
KEM  <*  Water  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  phivsa 
*<  From  the  water  of  Egypt  aa  far  as  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,"  but  there  is  no  interna) 

■  ■  ■■  ■  ■    '  I         ■■       ■       —■    ■  !■  I     ■     ■    ■     «■■■■  I  ■     ■  ■!  \W% 

the  latter  fu:  to  the  west  of  the  usual  aupposed  place 
(Sor,  town).  But  In  this  caae  Hertidotua  would  Intend 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonls,  which  seems 
unlikely. 

b  libera  Is  a  Sbihor-lifaDath  in  the  north  of  P^estlne, 
mentioned  in  Joshaa  (xix  26),  and  supposed  to  oorreqxiod 
to  the  Belus,  if  Its  name  signify  "  the  river  of  glass."  Hut 
we  have  no  ground  for  giving  Shihor  the  signification 
**  river ;"  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
doubtlesB  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  oolonisu  of  north* 
eaatern  Egypt,  with  the  manufacture  of  glasa  ia  remenv 
bered.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Shihor-Ubuath  was  namea 
from  the  Nile. 

•  We  agree  with  Lepalua  In  thia  IdcnUflcatloo  (CTsftsr 
der  JViamen  der  Imier  antfdm  Mg.  ImtknUUtm,  KlfnigL 
Akad.  Berlin).  Hia  vlewa  have,  however,  been  com* 
bated  by  Bunsen  {Egyft^i  Plact,  Itt.  eo3-60«\  Brngadi 
iG9ogr.  hmkr.  iL  p.  19,  pL  xiU.  no.  S).  ani  i)a  KoQgf 
(IbaiteBu  dkJJmm,  p.  4S> 
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vrMoiM  b  fcnnr  ot  his  oonjeetnnl  iteiifieBti02 
with  Um  •traam  of  WAdi-l-'Areflsh  (6^*09.  Imckr. 
\.:A,  65,  pi  Tii.  no.  303).  IR.  &  P.] 

fUZTAH  ^nar^ :  'Ptir^  and  'P^^^ :  Jo> 

Sph.  'Poitf^a*.  i£i9)Aa)y  ooDcaUm  to  king  Saul, 
«m1  mothet  ot  hu  two  bods  Annoni  and  Hephi- 
^Mheth.  Like  manj  othen  of  the  prominent  female 
chamcten  of  the  Old  Testament — Ruth,  Rahah, 
Jesebel,  &c. — Rizpah  would  seem  to  hare  been  a 
foreigner,  a  Hinte,  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  thai  nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,"  son 
of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fiuno  are  preseryed  in 
the  Ishmaelite  record  of  Gen.  zzxri.  If  this  be  the 
case,  Saul  was  commencing  a  practice,  whidi  seems 
with  subsequent  kings  to  hsn  grown  almost  into  a 
rule,  of  choosing  non-braelite  women  for  their  in- 
ferior wires.  I^rid's  intrigoe  with  Bathsheba,  or 
Bath-shua,  the  wife  of  a  Hittite,  and  {.ossibly 
bamelf  a  Canaanitess,^  is  perhaps  not  a  case  in 
point;  but  Solomon,  Reboboam,  and  their  suo- 
eeasors,  seem  to  hare  had  their  harems  filled  with 
foreign  women. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
ooontiy  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rispah  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
fiuttily  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  lerelled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
aud  ultimately  to  the  murder  oflshbosheth  himseLf. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false — and  from 
Abner's  rehement  denial  we  should  naturally  con- 
dude  that  it  was  &lse — inTolred  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader.  For  amongst 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  *<  as  a  step  to  Uie 
throne  to  hare  connexion  with  the  widow  or  the 
mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See  Michaelis, 
Lawt  of  Mo$€8,  art.  54.)  It  therefore  amounted 
to  an  insinuation  that  Abiier  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  RInah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  frmiliar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
ni.  3-11).  EreiT  one  can  appreciate  the  lore  and 
endurance  with  whidi  the  mother  watdied  orer  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  fire  relatires,  to  sare 
them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 

*  The  qyftoo>Fnliiio  and  Ardile  Verrions,  In  1  Ssm. 
U.,  nod  Ana  fcr  Alab^tho  name  of  anoUisr  andent 
Hints,  tlM  taioUMr  of  AJsta.  and  cqoaUj  Om  son  orabeoo. 
But  ti  is  not  fslr  to  lay  mncb  stress  on  thle^  as  it  may  be 
only  the  ecror— easily  made— of  a  csrelesB  ttanscriber  ;  or 
of  one  BO  familiar  with  the  ancient  names  as  to  bare  000- 
foonded  one  with  the  other. 

b  Oomp.  Gen.  aaacvttl.,  wbors  the  "dsai^ter  of  Sbos," 
the  Cwnasnitees.  shoold  really  be  Bath^osL 

•  Saul  was  probably  bom  at  Zelah,  where  Klsh's  s^ 
polciire,  and  thenCora  Us  bone,  was^sltoaled.  (Zblab.] 

^Tna.aSaakzzLS.  *  pif  H,  Aa»«ifc 

t  1.  7JI I  4fmtf^f  apnyputrsj  ftyinds. 
%  plBi  tnm  p^B.  -breakr  «<««<«:  dOaemUto, 
8.  *nsr.  ft«m  *TV,  **waslar  ikttpati 


ptey,-  -spoQ." 


;2).  Robbkr: — 

1.  TjhSl.  part  fhn  TTS.  "fobs"  spom^mAv; 

1  ynU,  part  of  flB.  -brsakr  AaMidc;  fairs; 
IUbtLl3>  breaker." 


ROBBEBT 

«hol»  of  the  uicieBt  world  [pte  P^  Iok,  %i  HnMt 
//.  I*  4, 5,  Ac  lie;.  But  it  is  qaesdoDabb  whri  tiei 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  soena  is  aocnis;^ 
The  seren  rictims  wore  not,  as  the  A.y.  implies 
•«huog;"  they  were  crucified.  The  seren  iinssw 
were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sacr>wt 
hill  of  Gibeah;  the  hiU  which,  though  not  SmJi 
natire  pkaoe,<  was  through  his  long  residence  th«* 
so  klentified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  tfat 
latest  eiiatenoe  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  i>a».  xi.  4 
Ac,  and  see  Joseph.  B.  J,  r.  2,  §1).  The  whole 
or  part  of  this  hiU  seems  at  the  time  of  this  ocoq». 
renoe  to  hare  been  in  some  special  manner'  dedicated 
to  Jehorah,  possibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  tbr 
priast  had  deposited  the  Ark  when  he  took  refuge  im 
Gibeah  during  the  Philistine  war  (1  Sam.  zir.  16). 
The  rictims  were  sacrificed  nt  the  beginning  <i 
bariey-harrcst — ^the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  tht 
PftsBorer—and  in  the  full  bbue  of  the  aummer  ami 
they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodionl  rain  i» 
October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Itixpab 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  tha 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  ejpooed :  tha  MaUrihiorota, 
if  the  espression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  She  had  no  tent  to  shdter  her  fitan 
the  scorching  sun  which  beats  on  that  open  apoi 
all  day,  or  from  the  drenching  dews  at  night,  but 
she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the  thick  mooming 
garment  of  Uack  sackcloth*  which  as  a  widow  she 
wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  thai  neither 
rulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies.  W« 
may  snrely  be  justified  in  applying  to  Rispah  the 
words  with  which  another  ad  of  womanly  kindnms 
was  commended,  and  may  say,  that  **  wheresoerer  tha 
Bible  shall  go,  then  shall  also  this,  that  thia  woman 
hath  done,  be  toU  for  a  memorial  of  her."      [G.j 

BO  AD.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  ris.  in  1  Sam. 
zzrii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of ''ndd" 

or  **  inroad,"  the  Hebrew  woixl  (JO^B)  being  else- 
where (e,  g,  rer.  8,  zziii  27,  zzz.  1,  14,  Ir.)  i«h 
dered  « inrade"  and  *«  inrasion." 

A  Road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  eipressed  in  tha  A.  V.  by  **  way  "  and 
"  path."  [G.] 

BOBBEBY.'  Whether  in  the  bum  sense  of 
plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 

8.  D^Y,  Jobzrm.t;at^Mrm;stt<i.  TBfgasB.witb 
A.  v.,  hss  "  robbere^  hot  It  Is  most  ooaunooly  rutdered 
M  LXX^  Job  r.  ft,  titimtei. 

*.  y^i  A»«iJ«S  ta«ro:  from  *T1B^,  *•  waste." 
f.  t\di^iixlh*tl  der^piem;  A.V. -spoUcr." 
C  33| ;  icAtfamw;  Ar;  A.  V.  "thtet" 

(3.)  Bob:^ 

1.  Ti 3 ;  Uapmi/^ ;  Apcpulsr. 

a.  "T^y,  "  retam,"  *■  rspeot  f  hcnoa  to  A  sanw^nd 
drcmnreat  (Pa.  exix.  •!) ;  w^hitAmi^m*  ;  sfmawjiUti; 
OBoally  afflrm,  reltemie  sssertions  (Gea.  p.  MT). 

4.  fa^.  "oorer."  '•hide;"  vnpM^;  c#9e  lOm 

ft.  Wd;  tia^vdJM;  cKr^is. 

ft.  DDC^Cssasesslast):  vpoMfitiW 

T.  Sai;  mkinui/vnri  A.V.  •'steal.* 


ibt  jnnpal  anplDjtDnitg  of  tilt  ruaa^  tnba  of 
titr  EmL  Fnm  tht  time  of  Ifhmui  to  the  prcMit 
far.  th>  BidauiB  hu  bm  ■  "  wild  BiaQ.''  uid  i 
IttUs-  bj  tndc,  iuid  lo  can7  ODt  hit  objects  auc- 
■■sfiill  J.  »  hr  fmai  being  ntwrntd  disgiiceriil,  i> 
p^inkd  ca  u  tb«  liig^^t  degr«  creditible  (Oen. 
iTi.  Ij;  BoicUiudl,  Astoi  on  Bed.  i.  137,  IST). 

dmietw.  bst  diiLngriiifaei  bf  tbe  ticeptionil  t»- 
tiimt  bchngiug  to  iti  priadpid  ictor»  ii  kqi  in  the 
^filit-dinj  of  DiTid  (I  Sun,  ixri.  6-13),  with 
■Udi  «Ik>  wt  nuj  fiiirif  compue  Bom.  /(.  K. 
KM,  iie>  Pmlalorj  inroodi  oo  ■  large  mle  an 
nn  in  tbe  inainioiu  of  the  Sabaoux  and  Chal- 
^vnaai  the  propstj  dT Job  (Job  1. 15,  IT);  the 
imrmft  coupled  with  plumkr  of  Sintecm  and  Lsii 
■Coi.  mlr.  28,  29) ;  tbe  nprwla  of  the  Htbnwi 
^aa  tbe  HidkiutM  (Num.  mi.  3'i-M),  aod  the 
Mqgat  and  oflsi  pndonged  inraa)ODior"tpailcn'' 
opai  the  Iiraelitea,  together  with  their  repriiala, 
inringthe  period  of  the  Jndlgea  and  Kingi  (Jodg. 
iL  14,  Ti.  3,  4 ;  I  San.  li.,  it.  j  3  Sam.  riii.,  i. ; 
>  K.  T.  2;  t  Chr.  T.  10.  18-22).  lodiTidiud  io- 
itnaii,  indicating  an  onaettlnl  atate  of  the  coantrj 
dang  the  lanie  period,  are  teeu  io  the  <■  liera-io- 
•^  "  irf  the  men  of  Shechsn  (Jndg.  ii.  2&),  and 
the  noDBtKB  ntieati  of  OaTid  io  the  ate  of  Add- 
Itbi,  the  hill  of  Hadiilah,  and   the  wildemtn  of 

^nd'in  like  maoner  bj  the  Amaleldlea  (1  Sa 
iifi.  1,2,  Dtii.  ]ft-35,  xxii.  1,  iiTii.  &-10,  in. 

Iiilii  diianla'  in  the  eoonlrr,  com|JaiDed  of 
■am  than  em  hj  the  prophcU  (Hoe.  iv.  2,  ri. 
•  ;  Mic  ii.  8],  mtiaued  mon  or  leaa  throngh 
Maialiiaaii  don  to  Boman  time^  &TDared  bj 
eome  of  the  Komao 
f  moon  in  redmplion  of 
thoea  njrmidahLe  banda  of 

coltj  aBbdned,  who  tbond  (helter  in  the  caTu  of 
ralMlii  Bid  Sjria,  atid  who  iaftstfd  the  coontry 
era  in  tb*  tiDH  of  oar  Lord,  alsiaat  to  the  reij 
ptm  ^  Jwvalsn  (Lake  i.  30;  Acta  t.  3S,  37. 
ui.SS.)  [Jddu  or  Galilei {  CAvn.]  lathe 
iater  Uitarj  alao  of  the  esuotrj  I^  n£ben,  or 
wsrii.  lofethcr  with  their  loider,  John  of  Giachala, 
pbnda<«iapici>Duaput(Joaeph.  .5.  y.  ii.  2,  $1; 
J.J*i7,(2). 

Tlia  Hoiw  U«  <■  tbe  labject  of  Ihcft  ia  oMt- 
bncd  in  Et,  iiii.,  ami  cooaiala  of  the  foUowing 


.  If  the  atolsi  animal  w 


I  found  alire  the  thief 
WBi  to  nMoi*  double. 

3.  If  •  man  waa  found  iteHlipg  in  a  dwellin| 
hoon  *t  night,  and  waa  killal  in  the  act,  Ihe  hoa» 
cale  waa  not  held  goilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  WM  og(nnuU«l  during  daylight,  the 
ihief  B^  not  be  killfll,  bat  waa  bound  to 
Ml  naEttotiDo  or  be  wld  into  tliferj, 

i.  If  Booej  or  good!  depoutad  In  a  man'i  house 
wtn  Mala  thenfrom.  the  thief,  when  detected,  «i 
tapir  daoble:  l>°* 

«.  If  the  thief  codU  not  be  fouFKJ,  the  maiter  ( 
ibe  bjSK  era*  to  be  eiamioeii  biliFre  the  judges. 

7.  If  a  fffim^t  given  ^  chaige  to  a  man  1 
aa^  Ben  Matna  boni  his^  L  t.  throtf  h  hii  segli- 
11*^  he  waa  (o  naka  iwititutiuB  to  the  o 


Boppoit  that  lt«  law 


BOGELQ! 

DDderwent  anf  alteration  il 
Midiaelii  auppoeea^  the  eipr 
31  ia,  that  a  thief  detected  la  aleallng 
Mteufbld,  i.  t  10  the  full  amonat,  and  for  thii  pur- 
a  all  tha  aubatance  of  hbi  houae,  and 
if  bilure  be  liable  to  aerritude  (Mi. 
chaelii,  £<Kto/JtroM>,§284),  On  the  other  band, 
aee  finihean  on  Pnrr.  Ti.;  aod  Keil,  Arch,  fftbr. 
$154.— Hui4teahng  was  puniahable  with  death 
■  IS;  DeuLiilT.  7).^InTaiion  ofrightln 
aliJcUr  fbrbiddai  (DeuL  mil.  17 ;  la.  t. 
8;  Hie  ii.  2). 

The  quatioQ    " 
within  the  icope  of  tha  preasit  articla.  [ 
BOBOAH  (?oSoi^:  Soioam),  Ecclua.  ilrIL 
3;  Malt.1.  7.     [REllOBOAM.] 

ROB,  BOEBUCS  (*3V,  tiM  (m.),  n^-t 

iHlijt/SA  (f.y,  SsfKili,  WfHwv,  topKitiaa:  eapna, 

daoada).     There  teeini  to  be  Jittle  or  DO  doiibl 

that  the  Heb.  word,  which  occura  (reqoentl^  in  tha 

0.  T.,  denote*  aome  tpeciea  of  aDtelope,  prsbablf 

the  Qaiilla  donai,  a  natiie  of  Egypt  and  North 

Africa,  or  the  0.  Arabica  of  Sjria  and  AraWa, 

which  appears  to  be  a  rariety  only  of  the  dofca*. 

The  gaiflle  was  allowed  ai  (bod  (Deut.  lii.  15. 

"^,  lie,) ;    it  ia  mmtioned  lu  Tery  fleet  of  foot 

Sam,  ii.  IB;   1  Chr.  lii.  B);  it  was  hunted  (b. 

ii.  14;  Pror.  ri.  5);  it  waa  celebrated  for  ila 

velines  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17,  riii.  14),     Tbe  gazelle 

found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  S;rna.     Stanley 

"  at  the  wgnlficaf 

'of  itAgS,"  is  St! 

the  peasanta  h' 
Dion  {Tilt  Land  tmd  tht 
BvA,  p.  172)  wye  that  the  mountains  of  Napbtali 
ibonad  in  gaiellet  to  this  day." 


e  ariel  gnielle  <J3.  Arabka'i,  which,  if  not  a 
diflkrent  species,  is  at  least  a  well  marked  variety 
of  the  dorau,  it  common  io  Syria,  and  ia  hunted 
by  the  Anta  with  a  &lcoD  and  a  greyhound)  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  npon  the  hod  of  tbe 
animal  ao  bewilder  it  that  it  W  an  easy  prey  to 
tbe  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  flight 
of  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antslopes  are  alio 
takm  in  pit&la  into  which  they  are  driven  bf  the 
shout*  of  the  hunten.  The  large  lull  soft  eje  ot 
tha  gnetle  haa  long  besi  the  theme  of  Oriental 
fraisea.  [W.  H  j 

BCOBLIIdirnSn;  Pw<AAiui,uidBOAlu. 
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BOUGAH 


ttioQ^h  onc«  'Pfl^TcXci^ :  SoffeUm),  The  leftKiedO* 
at'Bai^Uai  the  Gilendit^  (2  Sun.  xrii  27,  m.  .HI; 
in  the  highlands  €ii!$t  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tii«ed  on  this  oocnsioD  only.  Nothing  is  said  to 
gaide  us  to  its  situation,  and  no  name  at  all 
rasembling  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covei^d  on  the  spot. 

If  interpreted  as  Hebrew  the  name  is  deriyable 
from  regeif  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  "  fullers  "  or 
*'  washen,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  thej  still 
are  in  the  East)  of  using  their  feet  to  tread  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  same  word  oocnn  in  the 
name  En-roqel.  [G.] 

BOH'GAH  (ninn.    Cethib,    nam,  JTm: 

'Pooyd ;  Alex.  Oipaayd :  £oaga).  An  Ashente, 
of  tlie  sons  of  Shamer  (l  Chr.  vii.  84). 

RO'IMUS  (yotfAos).  Rehuii  1  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 
The  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

BOLL  (rk^D ;  Kc^oX/t).    A  book  in  ancient 

times  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or 
parchment,  whidi  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it     Hence  aroee  the  term  megUlah,  from 
gdlalf*  '*  to  roU,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
volumen,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence  also  the 
expi-essions,  **  to  spread  **  and  *'  roll  together,*'  ^  in- 
stead of  *•  to  open"  and  **  to  shut'*  a  book.     The 
full  expression  for  a  book  was  **  a  roll  of  writing,'' 
or  "•  roll  of  a  book"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7 ; 
Ex.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  **  roll"  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  T.  1,  2 ;  Exr.  vi.  2).    The  icc^aXlf  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  the  oi-namental  knob 
(the  umhUicw  of  the  Latins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
ur  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.    The 
use  of  the  term  megiUah  implies,  of  course,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material :  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxri.  23),  we  infer  that  it  was 
parchment.    The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  Et'ub,  10,  §3),  and  hence  the 
pailicular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  wiitten  within 
and  without"  (Ex.  iL  10).    The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name,*  just  as 
**  column,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cohmtna  or 
pillar.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  megiUah 
docs  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  bang  first 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitsig,  in  Jer.  xxxri.  2) ;  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that 
period  (Ewald,  Ouch.  i.  71,  note\  Gesen.  Thea, 
p.  289).    This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  **  u&ed  by  Is.  xxxir. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Pb.  xl.  7,  *<  the  roll  of  the  book,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26).    We  may  here  add  that  the  term 
hi  Is.  riii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  more 
ccrrecily  macs  ichUt,  [W.  L.  B.] 


BOftlAN  EMPIBE 

BOMAMTI-EZ'ER  OTV  ^JnpoVl  •Pw/»»^» 

•  •  • 

4(np ;  Alex.  'P»|iCfi0(-/C'P  ^^  ^  ^^'  '^^-  ^>  '"^ 
y»li99'nU(tp  in  1  Chr.  xzr.  31 :  Romiemikieter\ 
One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heroan,  and  chief  of  i hi 
24th  division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  L>a^>4 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  31). 

BOMAN  EMPIBE.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  properly  so  called.  4>xteiuii  over  s 
period  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  years,  viz. 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  when  Aogustoi 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  ▲.D.  476.  The  Empire,  how 
ever,  in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force 
and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices 
of  Roman  histoi*y  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  fint  century  of  the  imperial 
monarchy. 

The  fii«t  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible 
ie  in  1  Maoc  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  tlie  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
banning  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  that  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  afikirs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Caiihage  had  been 
effectually  broken  at  Zama,  b.C.  202,  Roman  anna 
and  intiignes  soon  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
Macedonia,  Gieece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
year  161  B.C.  Judas  Maccabaeus  heard  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  conquerors  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  ( 1  Mace.  viii.  5,  6).  **  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  tbeiz 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and  aueh 
as  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity"  (viiL  11, 12). 
In  order  to  strengthen  himsfelf  against  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria  he  sent  arobassadoi-s  to  Rome  (viii. 
17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  Jona- 
than (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant, 
xii.  10,  §6,  xiii.  5,  §8,  7,  §3).  Notices  of  the  em- 
bassy  sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tiibute  paid  to  Rome  by 
the  Syrian  Idng,  and  of  further  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur  in  2  Maoc.  iv.  11, 
viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34.  In  the  ooui-se  of  the  narrative 
mention  is  made  of  the  Roman  senate  {rh  /SovXev- 
r^ptop,  1  Maoc.  xii.  3),  of  the  consul  Lucius 
{&  fhrwrosj  1  Maoc.  xr.  15, 16),  and  the  Roman  con- 
stitution is  deKribed  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form 
(1  Mace.  TiiL  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maorahafan  and  Idumaean 
dynasties  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject. 
[Maccabees  ;  Hesod.]  Here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  dominion  in  Judaea  wiU 
sufiice. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  stiil 
goveined  by  one  of  the  Asmonaaan  prinoea.  Aristo- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanns  from 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnwa,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanns.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius 
Scauros,  interfered  in  the  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the 
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ir  Pwnpey  himMlf  marcfaal  an  army  into 
lud&ea  and  took  Jeninlem  .(Joseph.  Ant,  xir.  2, 
3,  4 ;  B.  J.  i.  6,  7).  From  thia  time  the  Jews 
vere  pnKstically  under  the  goremment  of  Home. 
M  jTiBaas  retained  the  high-prie^ood  aod  a  titular 
•owreignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of  Us 
Biiiuster  Antipater,  an  active  parUaan  of  the  Roman 
iotenrt^  Finally,  Antipatei-'s  son,  Hei-od  the  Great, 
was  inada  king  bj  Antony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  and 
coofinned  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30 
(Joeqiik.  AmL  zIt.  14,  xr.  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their 
vriaoBB  in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators. 
Jubna  Caeaar  is  said  to  have  exacted  {n>m  them  a 
imrth  pari  of  their  agricultural  produce  in  addition 
to  the  tithe  paid  to  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6). 
Roman  aoldiers  were  quartered  at  Jerusalem  in 
Herod's  time  to  support  him  in  his  authority  {Ant 
XT.  3,  §7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath 
•f  alkj^woce  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  {Ant, 
xrii.  2,  §2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
JL^D.  6,  Judaea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
pcvTince  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  bj  a  Roman 
proemator,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and 
the  adjoining  districts  were  still  left  under  the 
gDveninent  of  Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes, 
whose  dominions  and  titles  were  changed  from  time 
to  time  bf  soooeasiTe  emperors:  for  details  see 
Hebod. 

Soeh  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  Romaa  govermnent  at  the  time  when  tne  N.  T. 
hwtoiry  begins.  An  ingenious  illustimtion  of  this 
Slate  of  things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  Britiah  India.  The  Governor  General  at  Calcutta, 
the  sobordinate  governors  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  the  native  princes,  whose  dominions  have  been 
at  one  time  enlaiged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  British  prcsidendea,  find  their  respective  coun- 
Urpaxta  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
proconston  of  Judaea  at  Caenrea,  and  the  mem- 
ben  of  Harod's  &mily,  whose  dominions  were  altera 
Batdy  enlarged  and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  em- 
peon  (Conybeare  and  Howaon,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
i.  27).  These  and  other  characteristics  of  Roman 
rok  eoine  before  us  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  Thus 
we  bear  ef  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xlx.  1 5) — 
of  CyrcnJos,  «*  governor  of  Syiia"  (Luke  ii.  2)---of 
Pontias  Pilate,  Ketix,  and  Festus,  the  *'  governors," 
t.  «.  procnraton,  of  Judaea--of  the  *'  teti^rchs  " 
Hcnd,  Philip,  and  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  l>-<of  »  king 
AfrippA**  (Acts  zxT.  13>— of  Roman  soldiers, 
Icgimia,  oa^tnrions,  publicans — of  the  tribute-money 
(Matt.  zxii.  19)— the  taxing  of  "the  whole  world ^' 
(Lnfce  n.  1  ^—Italian  nnd  Augustan  cohorta  (Acts 
X.  1,  zzriL  1  >— the  a|»peal  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
Throe  of  the  Bflman  emperon  are  mentioned  in  the 
K.  T.~Angn*tas  (Luke  ii.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii. 
I ),  sad  Qandina  (Acta  xi.  2S,  zviii.  2).  Nero  is 
aaoded  to  imder  Tariooa  titles,  as  Augustus  (2f- 
giwrrrfi)  wd  Gaenr  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11,  21,  25; 
PUL  ir.  2t;),  as  4  ic4piof ,  *<  my  lonl "  (Acts  xxv. 
36),  wad  apparently  in  other  passages  (1  Pet.  ii.  17 ; 
Bob.  xSi.  1).  Several  notices  of  the  provincial 
adaaiBtatxatioo  of  the  Rooiana  and  the  condition  of 
dties  occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
(Aets  ziii.  7,  zriu.  1^  xvi.  12,  35,  38, 
38). 

bk  iUvtratica  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
ttril  lo  give  a  paunX  aceoo&t,  though  necessarily 
a  akort  and  iraperftct  one.  of  the  position  of  the 
ciuperor,  the  txtent  of  the  empirt,  and  the  ad- 
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ministmtion  of  the  provinces  m  the  time  ot  oof 
Lord  and  His  Apostl^.  Fuller  infoimation  will  be 
iound  under  special  articles. 

1.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Ro> 
man  world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  fii*st  citizen 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powers 
to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but  '*  prinoe  " 
(Tac  Ann,  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  authority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  member  of  the 
senate  (prinoeps  senatus).  The  old  magistiwaes 
were  retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so  that 
while  othei's  commonly  bore  the  chieif  official  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  su^npeme  control  of  every  depait- 
ment  of  the  state.  Above  all  he  was  the  £mperor 
(Imperator).  Thia  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a  new 
significancb  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix 
to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he  openly 
asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over  the 
state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly  indicated, 
in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real  basis 
on  which  his  power  rested,  viz.  the  support  of  the 
army  (Merivale,  Soman  Empire,  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
N.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the 
family  name  '*  Caesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost 
sacred  Utle  "Augustus*  (for  its  meaning,  comp. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  609).  Tiborius  is  called  by  impli- 
cation riy€fii»¥  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title  appli^  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and  othei's.  Notwith- 
standing the  despotic  character  of  the  government, 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  speaking  of 
their  iiiler  under  his  military  title  (see  Merivale, 
Bom,  Empire,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or  any  other 
avowedly  despotic  appellation,  llie  use  of  the  word 
6  K^pios,  dominus,  ^*  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv.  26, 
mailoB  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  between 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Kero.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  this  title.  Caligula  first  bore  it 
(see  Alfoixi's  note  in  /.  c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142). 
The  term  fiafftXtis,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15, 1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  prised. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
4) ;  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Galba's 
speech  in  Tac.  Hist,  i.  15),  and  till  Nero's  time 
a  soil  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised. 
The  dangei-s  inherent  in  a  military  government  were, 
00  the  whole,  successfully  averted  till  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  80),  but 
outbreaks  of  military  violence  were  not  wanting  in 
this  earlier  period  (comp.  Wenck's  note  on  Gibboi^ 
/.  c).  The  army  was  systematically  biibed  by  do* 
natives  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital  continually  fed  and  amused  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers  in  Luke  iii.  14. 
The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian  show 
that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest  blood  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  firom  offending 
the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire. — Ooero's  description 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  **  fringe  on  the 
skills  of  barbarism  "  (Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  4)  has  beec 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  betbre  th» 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  (Msrivale,  Rom, 
Empire,  iv.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  wis  still 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  (he  Mediter> 
raiican  Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Svraw 
KMUbJa  added  Gaul.  The  geneials  of  Augustus  ova^ 
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rao  the  N.W.  portioa  of  Spain  and  tfa  «omti7 
betwen  the  Alps  and  the  Danuba.  The  bonndarioi 
*<  the  Empire  were  now,  the  AUantic  on  the  W., 
the  Euphratm  on  the  K.«  the  deserts  of  Afrka,  the 
catancto  ot  the  Nile,  anl  the  Arabian  deaerts  on 
the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danabe, 
and  the  Bkck  bea  on  the  N.  The  onlj  snbaeqaent 
conquests  of  importance  were  thoee  of  Britain  b^ 
Claudios  and  of  Dada  bj  Tr^ut.  The  only  uxle- 
pendent  powers  of  importance  were  the  Parthians 
on  the  £.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N. 

The  popolatioa  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augostus  has  been  caloulafced  at  8&,000,000  (Meri- 
Tale,  Bom.  £ mpvv,  ir.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  time  of  Claudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {DeoliM  and  FaU,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Frans  de  Champagnr  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  raign  of  Nero  (Xes  C4aan,  ii.  428).  All  tfase 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
ooDJecturaL 

This  Urge  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  ezelusiTC  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capitel.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  l^ons  may 
be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  if 
we  add  to  theee  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tao. 
Ann,  IT.  5)  we  haTo  a  total  foroe  of  840,000  mn. 
The  praetorian  guards  may  be  reckoned  at  10,000 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  24).  The  other  cohorts  would  swell 
the  garrisoo  at  Rome  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  legions 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  conp.  Tec.  ilitn.  It.  5. 

The  naTy  may  haTo  oontahicd  about  21,000  men 
(Z«sCVMrs,ii.429;comp.MeriTa]e,iii.5d4).  The 
legion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  must 
hare  been  **  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment," 
consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6000  infSuitry 
with  caTalry  attached  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
285).  For  the  ** Italian  and  Augustan  bands" 
(Acts  X.  1,  xxTii.  1)  see  Aiunr,  toL  i.  p.  114. 

ill.  Tke  ProomoeB, — ^The  usual  £ite  of  a  country 
CQsquered  by  Home  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
Tince,  goremed  directly  from  Rome  by  officexv  sent 
•ut  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  howcrer,  as  we 
hare  seen,  petty  soTereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or  within 
the  natural  limits,  of  the  prorince.  Such  a  system 
was  useful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  employing  a 
busy  ruler,  for  gi-adually  accustoming  a  stubborn 
people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
differences  too  in  the  political  condition  of  cities 
within  the  prorinces.  Some  were  free  dtica,  L  e. 
were  gorenod  by  their  own  magistnites,  and  were 
exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Such  were  Tarsus,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephe* 
sus,  Theasakmica.  See  the  notices  of  the  *'  Poli- 
tarcha"  and  "  Demos  "  at  Theasalonica,  Acts  xtu. 
5-8.  The  <* town-clerk"  and  the  assembly  at 
Ephesus,  AcU  xix.  35,  89  (C.  and  H.  Ltfe  tf  8i. 
Pad,  i.  357,  ii  79).  Oocasknally,  but  rarely,  free 
cities  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Other  dtiea 
Wi/e  **  Coloniea,*  t.  #.  oommunities  of  Roman  dti- 
lais  tranaplanted,  like  garrisona  of  the  imperial 
dty,  iii*o  «  foreign  land.  Such  was  Philippi  (Acts 
XTi.  12).  Such  too  were  Corinth,  Trooi,  the  Pisi- 
dlan  Antioch.  The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  Romans  (Acts  XTi.  21),  and  their  mi^istrates 
delighted  in  the  Bomu  title  of  Praetor  (#Tps»- 

nr)4fj,  and  in  the  attendance  of  Ucton  (^a/B9o«x«0* 
Acts  iTi.  35.  (C.  and  H.  I  315.) 

AiCnstus  diTided  the  proTincas  into  two  ckeses, 

1.)  imperial,  (!i.)  Senatorial ;  retaming  in  hia  own 
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hands,  for  obnous  reasons,  those  uiwlBflei  m\mt 
the  piesenoe  of  a  large  military  force  was  8«srv 
aary,  mi  committing  the  peaceful  and  anarmt4 
proTinces  to  the  Senate.  I'he  Imperial  piofiueei 
at  first  weiie  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilida,  C^rus,  and  AegypL  The  Senatorial  pr»> 
Tinoes  were  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Achaea  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cy- 
rene,  Bithyaia  and  Pontua,  Sardinia,  Baetica  (Dion 
C.  liii.  12^.  C^yprus  and  Gallia  Marbonensis  were 
subsequently  giTin  up  by  Augustus^  who  in  turn 
recciTed  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writen 
iuTariably  designate  the  goTemcrs  of  Senatorial 
proTinnes  by  the  correct  title  of  Aj^^irwroi,  pro* 
consuls  yActs  xiii«  7,  xTiii.  12,  xix.  38).  [Ctprcs.] 
For  the  gOTemor  of  an  Imperial  prorince,  properiy 
styled  "LegatuaCaesaria''  (Ilpc^^evr^ff), the woid 
'Hy^ii^  ((SoTemor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 

llie  preyinoei  were  hearily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  dtixene.  **  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra* 
tion  by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  leried  en  her  Indian 
empire  "  (LkideU,  Hist.  cfSome,  i.  p.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  reTcnues  were  rsised  mamly  from 
three  aourcea:  (1.)  The  domain  lands;  (2.)  A  direct 
tax  (tributnm)  loTied  upon  CTery  dtiien ;  (8.)  From 
customs,  tollsy  harbour  duties,  Ac  The  agnu*ian 
law  of  Julius  Cneesr  ia  aaid  to  haTo  extinguish  «l 
the  first  source  of  reTenue  {Oc  ad  Att.  ii.  xri.; 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  dtisens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  167  ((Sc.  (ir  Off,  iL  22;  Pint. 
Aemii,  Paid,  86),  except  in  extraordinaiy  emer- 
gendee.  The  main  part  of  the  Roman  rerenne  was 
now  drawn  firom  tne  prorinces  by  a  direct  tax 
(jr^nrot,  f6post  Matt  xxiL  17 ,  Luke  xx.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  firom  5  to  7  per  cent,  oo 
the  estim^ed  produce  of  the  eoH  (Dnrean  de  la  Malle, 
ii.  p.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (WXi|,  veeti^ 
gaHa,  Matt.  XTii.  25 ;  Dureau  de  te  Malle,  ii.  449) 
appear  to  haTe  been  \ery  heaTy  (Ibid.  K.  452, 
448).  Augustas  on  coming  to  the  empire  found 
the  regular  sources  of  rerenue  impaired,  while  his 
expenses  must  haTe  been  Toy  great.  To  say  no- 
thii^  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  haTo 
supprted  no  leas  than  200/)()0  dtisens  in  idlwev 
by  the  misenble  system  of  publw  gratuities.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  Tahiation  of  the  property 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  appean  to  haTe  been 
made  more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [Cehbds.]  For 
the  historical  di£Sculty  about  the  taxing  in  Lukt 
ii.  1,  aee  Ctrkmios.  Augustus  appean  to  have 
raised  both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Duiean 
de  la  Malle,  u.  433,  448). 

The  proTinces  are  ssid  to  haTe  been  better  g»- 
Tenied  under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Cemnoo* 
wealth,  and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tee.  Atm.  i.  76,  iT.  6 ;  Dicei,  fiii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  goTenora  reodTOd  a  fixed  pay, 
and  the  term  of  thdr  command  was  prolonged 
(Joe.  AM,  XTiii.  6,  $5).  But  the  old  mode  of 
lerying  the  taxes  seems  to  haTe  been  oontinued. 
The  companies  who  fanned  the  taxes,  osnaisttng 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  tk» 
Roman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what 
they  could  fiom  the  proTindals,  often  with  tht 
ooiuiiTBOce  and  aupport  of  the  proTincial  goTernor. 
The  work  was  done  chiefiy  by  underlings  ef  the 
kmest  cImm  (pertitores).  Thoee  art  the  publicans 
ofthaB.T. 
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On  tlw  whole  it  aeam  Hoalitfal  whether  the 
wroep  of  the  proTinoei  can  AsTe  heen  materially 
Jierialnl  under  the  Imperial  govermnent*  It  la  not 
hkfij  that  such  rulen  aa  GaliguU  and  Nero  would 
te  smpuloaa  aboat  the  means  used  for  ;9pleniahirg 
tfa*ir  tretouty.  The  stories  related  iren  of  the 
reign  of  Ai^ustos  show  how  slight  were  the  chetiks 
OB  the  tynnnj  of  provincial  goTemon.  See  the  stoij 
of  Lieinua  in  Gaul  {Diet,  of  Qr»  ^  Rom,  Biog,  sub 
rooe),  and  that  of  the  Dftlmatian  chief  (Dioo,  It.). 
The  sofloinp  of  St.  Paul,  protected  as  he  hm  to  a 
eertain  esteot  bj  his  Koman  citiienship,  show  plainly 
bow  little  a  piroTincial  had  to  hope  fixvn  tho  josUos 
of  a  Roman  goTeinar. 

It  ia  impossible  hem  to  discom  fh»  diflBinlt  qaeB> 
tion  rriatingto  Roman  prorineial  gorernment  raised 
m  John  zriii.  31.    It  may  be  soffident  hen  to 
state,  that  aooofdiaf  to  strict  Roman  law  the  Jews 
woaU  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when  their 
ceontry  became  a  prorinoe,  and  there  seems  no 
m^tRtimfA.  TCMMO  to  d^MUTt  fiom  tlw  litsnl  interpre- 
totkB  «f  the  verm  juai  cited.    See  Alford,  m  L  e, 
Ob  the  othn*  side  em  Biaooe,  t>a  tAe  .dcte,  p.  lis. 
The  coaditinii  of  the  Roman  Empn  at  the  time 
dmstianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
M  aAnrding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
thai  the  "fulnem  of  time  had  oome" 
(GaL  iv.  4).    The  cenerBl  peace  within  the  limits 
ef  the  Empim,  the  mrmation  of  military  roads,  the 
SHypiiiwir'!!  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyagea  of  the  com  fleebs  ^*  general  increase  of 
tmiSc,  th*  spnad  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
VFrnt  as  Greek  had  abeady  spread  in  the  East,  the 
»*^— — I  nai^  of  the  Empuw,  offered  &Qilities  hi- 
theito  oakiiown  tar  the  spread  of  a  world-wide 
rdigNO.    Tht  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Reman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  suljectB  to  a 
levvl,  waa  a  powerful  instrument  in  breakiDg 
the  pride  of  privileged  races  and-  nationu 
nod  fimuliariaing  men  with  the  truth  that 
G#d  hatk  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
HO  of  the  earth"  (Acts  zvii.  24,  26).    But  still 
etriking  than  this  outward  prepai«tion  for  the 
of  the  Goapel  waa  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
wide-spread  oorraption  which  seemed  to  defy 
koBMn  remedy.    It  would  be  easy  to  accumu- 
late praefii  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
the  Rrn— *■  ukdcr  the  Empire.    It  is  needless  to  do 
msve  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty,  the 
emeoafity,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  periad  aa  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians 
a^ariiimtB.     *' Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  his- 
tefy«**  aaya  the  gnat  historian  of  Rome,  **  the  history 
af  tim  Bonan  Empin  is  sad  and  diaoouraging  in  the 
hgt  degrae.    We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a 
MOit  at  vluek  no  earthly  power  oould  afford  any 
Mp;  «•  now  have  the  development  of  dead  powera 
i^Hpl  of  that  of  a  vital  energy  "  (Niebuhr,  Zec^. 
V.  194).    Kotsrithetsnding  the  outward  appearance 
af  paaee,  unity,  and  mviving  prosperity,  the  general 
eeaditiOB  of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  great 
■isaiy      To  eay  nothing  of  the  f^  that  probably 
ea»Aalf  «f  the  popolation  oooaisted  of  slaves,  the 
graaft  iaj^wditf  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
Jfd  be  owned  by  six  hmdowners,  the 
«f  any  middle  daas,  the  utter  want  of  any 
for  alleviating  distrem  such  as  an  found 
m  all  Chrisliatt  ooontries,  the  inhuman  tone  of 
aod  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 
&voaraUy  of  the  happiness  St  the  wsrld 
m  urn  inoaa  Augustan  age.    We  mnst  rmenber 
ites  *  thse  were  no  poUic  hospitals,  no  'JKUto* 
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ticna  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  a?  sodeUsf 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mnnkind 
from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing  was  ione  ts 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  dasns,  co- 
thing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  phileuthroviT  wen  ao  litd* 
regarded  as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive 
affqnaintanre  with  the  literature  of  the  umes  t« 
find  any  allusion  to  them  "  (Arnold's  LaUr  Roman 
Qmnumioealth,  ii.  898).  if  we  add  to  this  that 
then  was  probably  not  a  single  rdigion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  mon  enlightened 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  ventun  to  quote  an  elo- 
quent description  of  its  **  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
tinuous aggression  on  the  heatbem'sm  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdrawing  some 
of  all  orden,  evm  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philo* 
sophy,  among  men  and  women  whose  infant  ears 
had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla- 
diators ;  it  waa  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostratec? 
by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading  despotism ; 
it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in 
an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation;  it  was  e» 
shrining  the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmtk 
the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting  a  simply 
calm,  and  rational  fiuth  for  the  worn-out  supensti- 
tions  of  heathenism;  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  sense  cl  immortality,  till  it  became  a 
natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of  his  moral 
being  **  (Milman's  Latin  Christianiiyf  i.  p.  24). 

The  diief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
an  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  ch. 
xt.  30-40,  and  in  iL  40,  vu.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  interpntation  of  the  "fourth  king- 
dom ;"  comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1 ,  but  see  Daniel.  Accord- 
ing to  some  interpnten  the  Romans  are  intended  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  49-57.  For  the  mystical  notices  of 
Rome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  Rome.    [J.  J.  H.] 

ROMANS,   THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

1.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  ai>< 
solute  certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  thai* 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
First,  Cei*tain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  fi-om  which  the  letter  was 
sent,  (t.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  on« 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romsns  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  pro- 
bably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3  J  Erastus, 
hen  designated  **  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  (oliro- 
y6fA0St  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  **  chamberlain  ")  is  elsewhen 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly,  Having  thua 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  Acts  XX.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following 
the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesua,  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  For  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the  pcMut  of  carry- 
ing the  contributions  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27^.  and  a  uiuaparison  with  Aea 
XZ.22,  ixiv.  :7,anaalso  I  Cor.zvi.4;  2  Cor.  vni. 
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It  2,  li  1  ff.,  shows  that  he  wa»  so  engaged  at  this  | 
period  qI  his  life.  (See  Palef 's  Horae  Pauiinae,  ca. 
li.  §1.)  Moreover,  in  this  EpisUe  he  declares  his 
bteotioo  of  visitiiig  the  Bomans  after  he  has  been  at 
Jerusalem  (zr.  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his  de- 
sign at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual 
notice  in  Acts  ziz.  21. 

The  Kpbtle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  daring 
St  Pa*il's  third  missionarj  joamey,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  reooided  in  the  Acts. 
On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months  in 


Greece  (Acts  zz.  3).     When  he  left,  the 
alrradj  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obligied  to  change  his 

Elans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
ite  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  read)  Jerusalem  by 
Tentecost  (xx.  16V  It  was  therefore  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written.  Acoordiog  to  the  most  pro- 
oable  system  of  chronology,  adopted  by  Anger  and 
Wieseler,  this  would  be  the  year  ▲.!>.  58. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  if  thus  placed  in 
chronological  connexion  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from  Mace- 
donia when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth, »'.  e. 
after  the  Epi.«tles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall  have 
to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  contem- 
poraneous Epi&tles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to 
any  other  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  at  once 
the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression— if  we  may  so  say,  the  most  Pauline  of  all 
St  Paul's  Epistles.  When  Baur  excepts  these  four 
Epistles  alone  frx)m  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name  (Pau/tis,  der  ApotUl)  this  is  a  mere  caricature 
of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  erroneous 
exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that  the  Epistles  of  this 
period— St  Paul's  third  missionary  journey — ^have 
a  character  and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own, 
corresponding  to  the  circmnstances  of  the  Apostle's 
outwaixl  and  inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  For  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  Epistles,  see  a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  in  the  Journal  cf  Claaa.  and  Sacr.  Phil,, 
lii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  occasion  which  prompted  this  Epistle, 
and  the  drcumstanosj  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Itome,  and  still  i^etaned  this  purpose,  wishing  also 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xt.  22-29). 
For  the  time  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jeru- 
«alem  with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christiaos,  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  hit  personal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
adeaooness  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Genchreau, 
iraa  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  I,  2), 
•nd  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  al  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
Tertius  Czvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  ioler  itom 
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the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology,  tlrat  it 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself*  more  espedally  as  wi 
gather  from  other  Epistles  that  it  was  his  practiee 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  frequently  also  to  impress  some  importaLt 
truth  more  s^ongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Soman  Church  is  involwd 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  Uter  tradition,  the  abeenoe  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  In  this  veiy 
Epistle,  and  in  dose  connexion  with  the  mention 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  deciares 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man'a 
foundation  (rv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  h« 
violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  especially  fidling  to  his  share  as  tJM 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident  re- 
ference to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labour  between 
himself  and  St  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 
Moreover,  when  he  dedares  his  wish  to  impart 
some  spiritual  gift  (x^trfia)  to  them,  "  that  they 
might  be  established"  (i.  11),  this  implies  that 
they  hod  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  and 
that  St  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the  defect, 
as  was  done  by  St  Peter  and  St.  John  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  the  Churches  founded  by  Philip  in 
Sunaria  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Horn,  i.  §6) 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rom« 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction 
for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
dates  very  fkr  back.  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  salutes 
certain  believers  resident  in  Rome — Andronicos  and 
Junia  for  Junianus  ?)— adding  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles,  and  that  they  were 
converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi.  7),  for  sudi 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  rendered 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans, 
**  both  Jews  and  pi-oselytes,"  present  on  the  day  o* 
Pentecost  (at  iwiirifiowTts  'Pwfuuoi,  'louSoiot  re 
jcol  wpoiHiKvToi,  Acts  ii.  10),  carried  back  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel 
may  have  first  reached  the  imperial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acta 
viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  all  events,  a  close  and  constant 
oommunicati(»i  was  kept  up  between  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Rome  and  their  fellow-conntrymen  in 
Palestine  by  the  exigendes  of  commerce,  in  which  thej 
became  more  and  more  engroessed,  as  their  national 
hopes  declined,  and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  rego- 
larly  to  their  sacred  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Agaia 
the  impeiial  edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recall* 
ing  the  Jews  (compare  e,  g,  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  Ant,  xix.  5,  §3,  with  Suet.  Claud.  2d)  must 
have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  fiow  of  migration 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the  case  of  Aquila 
and  Prisdlla  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  see  Paley,  Hor,  Paul,  c; 
ii.  §2),  probably  I'epi^esents  a  numeraus  cUss  thit>uc;h 
whose  means  the  opinions  and  dodrines  promulgated 
in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropdis.  At  first 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospd  was  preached  there 
in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaison,  as  m  the  case  of  ApoMus 
at  Corinth  (Acte  xviii.  25),  or  the  discipki*  nt 
fipbetos  (Act5  xix.  1-3).    As  time  adyanced  anrf 
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iMtructed  teachers  anived,  the  clouds  would 
paduaUj  d^ar  sway,  till  at  length  the  preMuoe  of 
tiic  great  AiMstle  himself  at  Rome,  dispersed  the 
ntats  of  Judaism  which  still  hong  about  the  Ifioman 
Churefa.  Loof  after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a 
poattoB  of  direct  antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome, 
heathen  stAtesmen  and  wnters  still  persisted  in  con- 
founding the  one  with  the  other.  (See  Meiivale, 
Hist,  cfEome,  vi,  p.  278,  &c.) 

5.  A  qnestioa  next  arises  as  to  the  composition 
»/  ths  .fiaoum  Qutrch,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  addre»  a  Jewish  or  a 
Gentile  oommunity,  or,  if  the  two  dements  were 
aocDbined,  was  one  or  other  pi-edominant  so  as  to 
giTe  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
extreme  has  b^n  rigorously  maintained,  Baur  for 
iiistaooe  aaaerting  that  St.  Paul  was  writing  to 
Jewish  Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Ro- 
flsan  Church  consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  in- 
tenncdiate  position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of 
the  Konuui  Church,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
thitM^  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytisro.  This  will 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  but 
ooialL  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
a  mixad  Chuirfa  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhajis  bemg  the  more  numerous. 

Then  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the 
pnsnoe  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  couTerts  to 
Christiani^.  The  use  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
dnsHing  the  Jews  (chape,  ii.  and  iii.)  is  clearly  not 
assamed  merdy  for  argtunentatire  purposes,  but 
applies  to  a  portion  at  least  of  those  into  whose 
bands  the  letter  wouki  ^I.  The  constant  appeals 
to  the  aafthority  of  "  the  law  "  may  in  many  cases 
be  aocottoted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
Gentile  belierers  (so  Jowett,  Toi.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
sometiiDea  they  seem  too  duiect  and  positive  to 
admit  of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  rii.  1).  In  the 
7tb  chapter  St.  Paul  appears  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
m  those  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under 
the  docninion  of  the  law,  but  had  been  delirered 
from  it  in  Christ  («ee  especially  verses  4  and  6). 
And  when  in  xi.  13,  he  says  <*  1  am  speaking  to 
yoo — the  GeofUes,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
**  the  Gentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  w&<s  addressed 
to  not  a  ftw  to  whom  the  terra  would  not  apply. 

Apia,  if  we  analyse  the  list  of  names  in  the 
16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approximately 
Kpreaeata  the  proportkHi  of  Jew  and  GenUle  in  the 
Roman  Chorch  (an  aasomption  at  least  not  impro- 
babied,  ve  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It  is  true 
thai  Mary,  or  rather  Mariam  (xvi.  6),  is  the  only 
stnctly  Jewish  name.  Bat  this  But  is  not  worth 
theatiesa  apparently  laki  on  it  by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii. 
p.  27).  For  Aquila  and  Piiscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii.  3,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met 
m  thdir  houae  was  probably  of  the  same  nation. 
Aadmkos  and  Juaia  (or  Jonias  ?  ver.  7)  are  called 
SC  Paai*s  kinsmen.  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
H^edkmk  (ver.  11 V  These  persons  then  must  have 
ben  Jews,  whether  "kinsmen"  is  taken  in  the 
wider  or  the  more  restricted  sense.  The  name  ApeUes 
{ym.  10)^  though  a  heathen  name  also,  was  most 
cmtuoanlj  borae  by  Jews,  as  appears  from  Horace, 
Stt,  L  T.  100.  Ii  the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  was 
MB  of  the  prineei  of  the  Herodian  house,  as  seems 
&«tebk,  we  have  also  in  **  the  household  of  Aristo- 
tokas"  several  Jewish  oooverts.  Altogether  it  ap- 
thai  a  very  large  fiactaon  of  the  Christian  be- 
BBeaCiooed  in  these  salutations  were  Jews, 
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even  supposing  that  the  othexB,  bearing  Greek  ani 
Latin  names,  of  whom  we  know  n<^hing,  were 
heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element 
in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The 
captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompeius  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis 
[Rome].  Since  that  time  they  had  lai^gdy  in- 
creased. During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear  of 
above  8000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  a 
Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  11,  §1).  The  same  emperor  gave 
them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caiunif  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speekii^  of  the  influence  of  Ju- 
dainn,  echoes  the  fkmous  expression  of  Horace  {Ep, 
ii.  1,  156)  respecting  the  Greeks — ^**  victi  victoribus 
leges  dederunt "  (Seneca,  in  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei^ 
vi.  1 1).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  in- 
dignant complaints  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the 
infiaction  through  Roman  society,  are  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Churdi 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a 
Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
bears  out  this  supposition.  It  is  professedly  att  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  amone  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  addressing  Gentiles,  *'  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accuned  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  etc." 
(ix.  3, 4).  And  again,  "  my  hcai-f  s  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  ror  Otetn  is  that  they  might  be  saved"  (x.  1, 
the  right  reading  is  {nr\p  obrAv,  not  tirkp  rod  'Itr- 
pa^X.  as  in  the  Received  Text).  Compare  aJso  xi.  23, 
25,  and  espedally  xi.  30,  *'  For  as  ve  in  times  past  did 
not  believe  God  ...  so  did  these  also  (t.  e,  the  Jews) 
now  not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  St. 
Fkul  clearly  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  cxmvertM,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the  pa- 
radox appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  Latin  Church.  It  is  clearly  ^tablished  that 
the  eai'ly  I^tin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Africa  (Westcott,  Canon^  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Milman,  Latin 
Christ,  i.  27.)  And  in  accordance  with  these  facts 
we  And  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  Greek  names ; 
while  of  the  exceptions,  Piiscilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia 
(or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews ;  and  the  mme  is 
true  of  F.ufos,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is 
the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.  Julia  was  pro- 
bably a  dependent  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only  Roman 
names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e.  Ampliatus)  and 
Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  Vut  their 
names  are  of  late  gi'owth,  and  oeriainly  do  not  point 
to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from  the 
Greek  pq)ulation  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely 
drawn.  And  this  might  be  expected.  The  Greeks 
formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
people  of  Rome.    They  were  the  most  bi^y  wU 
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•dTvutniiNis,  and  alto  the  most  intelligent  of  tlie 
niddle  and  lower  classce  of  society.  The  influenoe 
which  they  were  aoqtiirixig  by  their  numberi  and 
vemtility  is  a  ooniitaiit  thwie  of  reproach  in  the 
Roman  philosopher  and  satirist  (Jut.  iii.  60-80,  ti. 

84;  Tac.  d&  Orat.  29).  They  complain  that  the 
national  chancer  is  undeimined,  that  the  whole 
dty  has  become  Greek.  Speaking  the  language 
of  international  interoonrse,  and  brought  by  their 
restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign  rdigiona, 
the  Greeks  had  Ivger  opportonitieB  than  othera  of 
acquainting  themaeive  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel: 
while  at  thi  same  time  holding  more  loosely  to  tn^ 
ditional  bdie&,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
enquiring,  they  iRvald  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
th«se  truths  when  they  csme  in  their  way.  At  all 
erents,  for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  conrerts  at 
Rome  wore  Greeks,  not  Romans :  and  it  was  an  un- 
fi>rtttnate  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber 
of  the  Syriac  Pef  hito,  that  Uiis  letter  was  written 
•"hi  the  Utin  tongue,"  (n^MDII).  Ereiy  line  in 
the  EpiaUe  bespeaks  an  oiiginal. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  girea  an  ap- 
proximate answer.  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedmen  and  blaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
(See  Journal  of  CUm.  and  Sacr.  Phii.  iy.  p.  57.) 
it  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace — ^whether  Jews  or 
Greeks  the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  bst  dass  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
*<  they  that  are  of  OMsax's  household."  From  these 
it  would  gradually  work  upwards  and  downwards ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  **  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  were  (»lled  (1  Cor.  i.  26;. 

It  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  comjrosed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
6ct  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true 
or  &)«e,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pool  as 
presidii^  at  the  same  time  over  the  Churrh  at 
Home  ^Dionys.  Cor.  ap,  Enseb.  H,  E.  ii.  25 ;  Iren. 
iii.  3).^  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  sol  ation 
(Pearson,  Afmor  Theol,  WorkM,  ii.  449;  Buosen, 
H^ppolytUf  i.  p.  44),  in  the  joint  Episcopafe  of 
Linus  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewisli,  the 
other  over  the  Gentile  congregation  of  the  metropolis. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  die  view  here  maintained,  though  we  can- 
not suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  two  deoacnts 
of  the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  orgamxatiooa. 

0.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  Mtf  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bifmana,  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominaooe  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of  •liflbrent 
and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend 
DotspMiaUy  with  Judaism  nor  specially  with  heathen- 
ism, but  with  both  together.  It  was  therefoi  e  the  ba- 
sfawsi  of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
diJBcnltifla  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  tne 
Qw9tL    Thia  ia  exactly  what  St.  Paul  dies  in  the 
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Epfatit  to  the  Roombs,  and  what  from  the  Ci.num 
stances  of  the  case  he  was  well  enabled  to  do.  lie 
was  addrewdng  a  hurge  and  varied  community  whicfe 
had  not  boen  founded  by  himself,  and  with  which  ht 
had  had  no  direct  interooune.  Again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then 
rift  in  the  Roman  Chuxth.  Then  were  therefon 
no  disturbing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per* 
scRial  rekticns,  or  peculiar  orcmnstanees,  to  denmgb 
a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  aatare 
and  working  of  the  Gospd.  At  the  same  time  tha 
vast  importance  of  the  metropolitan  Chnrdi,  wiiich 
could  not  iiave  been  overlooked  even  by  an  unin- 
spind  teacher,  naturally  pointed  it  out  to  tha 
Apostle,  as  the  fttest  body  to  whom  to  address 
such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epiatie  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  oi  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we 
remove  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses, 
and  the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  to 
any  other  Church  of  Christendom.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  EpisUes  to  the  Corinthiana 
and  Galatiaos,  with  which  as  being  written  about 
toe  same  time  it  may  most  ftirly  be  coroparedr 
and  which  are  full  of  pei-sonal  and  direct  alluskms. 
In  one  instance  alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  re» 
ferenoe  to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii.  I) 
would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  congregation 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  more  so,  as  Rome  had  recently  been  tha 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances  on  the  part  of  either 
Jews  or  Christians  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and 
restiess  anticipation  of  Messiah's  coming  (Soci^ 
Claud,  25).  Other  i^parent  exceptions  admit  of  a 
different  explanation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  ftct  to  be  sought  in  lu 
relation  to  the  contemporaneoua  Epi&Uee,  Tha 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  Epistlas 
written  during  the  second  missionary  journey.  Tliia 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  tha 
letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  ftw  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  sti-onghold  of 
heathendom,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  its  severest 
struggle  wiUi  Gentile  vices  and  prejudices.  In  Ga* 
latia,  which  either  from  natuial  sympathy  or  from 
close  contact  seems  to  have  been  more  exposed  to 
Jewish  influence,  than  any  other  Church  within  St. 
Paul's  sphere  of  laliour,  it  had  a  shai-p  contest  with 
Judaism.  In  the  Epistles  to  these  two  Churchea 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towaitis  tha 
Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These 
letters  are  direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by 
present  emergencies,  are  directed  against  actual  evils, 
are  full  of  personal  applications.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he  had  written 
before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  antn* 
gonistic  forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  ot 
the  fi-agmentary  teaching  in  the  Ccnrinthian  and 
Galatian  letters.  What  is  there  immediate,  irre- 
gular, and  of  partial  application,  is  here  arranged 
and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaia 
law  points  to  the  difficulties  he  tfioountered  in 
dealing  with  the  GaUtian  Church,  while  on  tha 
other  his  cautions  against  antinoroian  excesses  (Rom. 
vi.  15,  &c.),  and  his  precepts  against  giving  offence 
in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  observance  of  di^yi 
(Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  tha  errors  which  ha  had 
to  oomct  in  his  Corinthiar  converts.   ^Oom]4ir 
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IGv.  vi.  12  ff;  and  I  Cor.  viU.  1  ff.)    Hmm  in- 
fuBctioni  thai  which  seem  at  finrt  light  spada], 
lypw  not  to  be  directed  against  an j  actual  known 
fiuliofi  in  the  Roman  Charch,  bat  to  ba  aogireBted 
bj  the  poaaibilltf  of  those  irreg^olantioB  occurring  in 
fiEooM  which  hs  had  ah^eadj  enoountered  elsewhere, 
d.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  uerCain  fiKenoKMma  m  ih«  UxU     In  the 
reonved  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  dose  of  the 
£pist]e  {vci.  25-27).     The  prepondoFanca  of  e^i- 
deooe  is  in  fiirour  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
respectabl*  aathonty  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
eh.  xir.     In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
l^accs,  while  othen  omit  it  entirely.    How  can  we 
aooount  for  this  ?    It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
discredit  the  geouineness  of  the  doxology  itself :  but 
theta  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  Tiew.    The 
argoments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
af  style,  adruced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refuted 
If  Ffitssche  (i2om.  vol.  i.  p.  xxzr.).    Baur  goes 
s^  fiuthcr,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chapters ;  but 
such  an  inftrcoce  fiills  withoat  the  range  of  sober 
aitioBm.     The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  drcu- 
UUd  at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  Apostle's 
lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forma, 
both  with  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.     In 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possible 
sf  its  epistolary  diaracter  by  abstiacting  the  per- 
BODal  matter  ayddi^eesed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
the  doxology  being  retained  at  the  close.    A  still 
further  attempt  to  strip  this  Epistle  of  any  special 
nifeimces  is  foond  in  MS.  6,  which  omits  iv  *9^fAp 
(I.  7),  and  rots  Iw  *?6fUf  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
ofaserred  at  the  same  time  that  this  MS.  omits  the 
doxology  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
Ttu»  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case 
of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in  which 
there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting  the  words 
iw  *B^#«ry,  and  which  bears  strong  marla  of  having 
been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 

9.  In  deaeribing  the  purport  of  this  Epistle  we 
nay  start  from  St.  Paul  s  own  wocds,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents: 
^  The  Gospd  is  the  power  of  God  onto  salvation 
to  ewiy  one  that  bdieveth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
abo  to  the  Greek :  fi>r  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  rrtwled  from  faith  to  fiuth"  (i.  16,  17). 
Aowrdtngiy  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
pnsiBg  **  the  religions  philosophy  of  the  world's 
bistofj."  The  worid  in  its  religious  aspect  is 
divided  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
tioas  of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  ]>rescnt 
reialiao  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
pjataad.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
nlipeua  history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
hxth  m  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  dirioe  dispensation. 

The  Epistle,  from  its  genenl  character,  lends 
terif  more  readily  to  an  analiftii  than  is  often  the 
CHv  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  body  of  the 
Wtter  consists  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
and  but  relate  to  personal  matters,  the  second  is 
ai^unsentative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  pi«o- 
and  hortatory.    The  fc^lovnng  is  a  table  of  its 


Q.  1-7).    The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
the  keynote  of  the  Epbtle  in  the  expressions 
*4MiM  m  m  apostle,"  "  caitdd  as  saints."    Divine 
f  aa-  is  cvcrythinf  ,  human  merit  nothing. 
trot.  111. 
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I.  Penooal  explanatioiM.   Puxpoaad  visit  to  Kctii 
(i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  86). 

The  general  prmniion.  The  Gospel  is  thi 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  fhii 
salvation  comes  by  &ith  (i.  16,  17). 

The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  esta* 
blishing  this  thesis,  and  drawing  dedudioni 
from  it,  or  correcting  miiappi-ehensions. 

(a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnatwn  before 
the  Gnspel : 

The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 

The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iiv. 

1-8). 
And  the  position  itself  established  fiom 

Scripture  (tii.  9-20). 

(6)  A  nghUaiunesa  (justifioation)  is  revealed 
under  the  Gospel,  which  being  of  ftith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  univenal  (iii.  21-26). 

And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 

Of  this  justification  by  fiuth  Abraham  ia  an 
example  (iv.  1-25). 

Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  we  glory  (v.  1-1 1). 

And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  nui- 
versal  as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adain 
(v.  12-19). 

(c)  The  mortU  ootueqtteneea  of  onr  deliver- 

ance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20| 
21).  When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition  of  the  htw, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  license 
(vi.  15-23\  On  the  contrary,  as  the  law 
has  passea  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  conelatlve;  at  the  same  time 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  law,  bnt 
rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (vii. 
1-25).  So  henoeforth  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  onr  present 
afflictions  (viii.  1-39). 

(d)  The  r^ection  of  the  Jew§  is  a  matter  of 
deep  sorrow  (iz.  1-5). 

Tet  we  must  remembei^^ 

(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (iz.  6-1 3) 
And  tiie  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  sc 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  maa 
(iz.  14-19). 

(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justificatioB 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justifica- 
tion was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered 
to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
being  implied  therein.  The  character  and 
results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fore- 
shadowed in  Scripture  (z.  1-21). 

(iii.)  That  the  re^tion.of  the  Jews  ia  not 
final.  This  rejection  has  been  the  menus 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  and  thxtra^ 
the  Gentiles  they  themselves  will  ulti* 
mately  be  brought  to  Christ  (zi.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  ezhorUtions  (xn.  1-xv.  13). 

(a)  To  holinfss  of  life  and  to  charitv  in  gene- 
ral,  the  duty  of  obedienee  to  rulers  beir.i^ 
inculcated  by  the  way  (xii.  1-ziii.  14) 

(b)  And  more  particularly  against  giving 
offence  to  weaker  brethren  (ziv.  !•«/.  13'^ 

8  Y 
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IV.  FinwHMl  mattcn. 

Va)  Tbe  Apostle's  moAin  in  writing  (he  letter, 
and  his  intention  of  Tisiting  the  Romans 
(xT.  14-33> 
(b\  Greetings  (zri.  1-23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  beoediction  and  dozologj 
(rn.  24-27> 

While  this  Eptetle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  Uachutg,  it 
is  at  the  ssme  time  a  Terj  striking  eiprassion  of  his 
character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicscjr  in  handling  on- 
wdoome  topics  appear  mora  strongly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fcllow-ooon- 
tiyiaen  the  Jews. 

Tbe  reader  may  he  nftrred  especially  to  the 
intitKluctions  of  dlshaosen,  Tholnck,  and  Jowttt, 
fcr  suggestirc  remarks  relating  to  the  soope  and 
purport  of  the  EpbUe  to  the  Romans. 

10.  Internal  eridenoe  is  so  stronglj  in  &TOinr  of 
the  ^amoMMss  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  noTcr  been  serionuj  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  con- 
demning the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious.  But 
while  the  Epistie  beaia  in  itwlf  the  strongest 
pno&  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  external  testi- 
mony m  its  farour  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  reference  to  Rom.  ii.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistie  of 
St.  James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
oerrersions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine 
which  has  soTeral  points  of  contact  with  the  Eputle 
to  the  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  orsl  rather  than  the  written  t.fafihing  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  require.  It  is  not 
the  pitM!tioe  of  the  Apostolic  Others  to  dte  the 
N.  T.  wrlten  by  naoM,  but  marked  passaget  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor.  c  xxxT.,  and  Rom.  xiT.  10,  12,  in  Polyc. 
Phil.  c.  Ti.).  It  seems  abo  to  hare  been  directly 
dted  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus  (ir.  27,  2, 
**  ideo  Pftulnm  dixisse;"  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  aUuded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistie  to  Diqgne- 
tus  (c.  IX.,  of.  Rom.  iii.  21  foil.,  t.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  23,  cf.  Rom.  ir.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  pasaages).  The  titie  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise. On  the  Hearing  of  Faith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  Epistle  (sne  howerer  Gal.  iu.  2,  3>  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muiatorian  Canon  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Veruons.  Nor  hare  we 
the  testimony  of  orthodox  writan  alone.  The  Epbtie 
was  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics 
of  the  sttbapostolic  age.  by  the  C^hites  (Hippol. 
adv.  ffaer.  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by  Basilidcs 
'A.  p.  238,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  t.  13,  14), 
by  Valentinus  {ib.  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  11),  by 
the  Valentinians  Heradeon  and  Ptolemaeus  (West- 
ooU,  On  the  Oman,  pp.  335, 340),  and  perhaps  also 
by  Tatian  {Orat.  c.  ir.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20),  besides 
being  included  in*Mardon*8  Canon.  In  the  latter 
vart  of  the  second  century  the  evidence  in  its 
Bvour  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  tho  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(iCneb.  H.  E.  r.  1,  cf.  Rom.  riii.  18),  and  by 
Athenagoras  (p.  13,  cf.  Horn.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  of.  Rom. 
i.  24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  {Ad  Autol.  p.  79, 
d  Rom.  ii.  6  f<Jl. ;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8) ;  and 
f^  quoted  fi^ienily  and  by  name  by  Irenaeus,  Ter^ 
liilliaii.  and  QeAJot  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer, 
QnfUen,  p.  19S,  Aid  csp.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
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1 1.  The  Oaemefdariei  on  this  Epistle  are  rvf 
numAons,  as  might  be  expected  frMn  its  impxi- 
anca.  Of  the  many  patristic  expoeitions  only  a  ibw 
are  now  extant.  The  work  of  Origcn  is  jpies»ife^ 
entire  only  in  a  looee  Latin  translation  of  I^ufiaus 
{OHg.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  ir.  458),  but  some  fn^ments 
of  the  original  are  fbund  in  the  Phihoalia,  and  more 
in  Cramer's  Catena.  The  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Episties  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrooe 
(ed.  Ben.  Ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence  bearing  tbe 
name  AmbitMiaster,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
Hihuy  the  deacon.  Besides  these  are  the  exposi- 
tions of  SL  Paul's  Episties  by  Chrynstoa  (ed. 
Montf.  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by  Field),  hf 
Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's  works,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  xi.  Pt  3,  p.  135),  by  Primasius  (ifo^  Bibl. 
Vet.  Patr.  ri.  Pt  2,  p.  30),  and  by  TTieodoret  (ed. 
tSfthMla%  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine  commenced  a  work, 
but  broke  off  at  i.  4 :  it  bears  the  name  Inehoata 
Expoeiiio  Epietolae  ad  Bom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925). 
Later  he  wrote  jE'^^pofttib  qwarmdam  Propoiitumum 
EpistoheaiPom.,  also  extant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903). 
To  Uiese  shouki  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  Oecu- 
menius  (10th  sent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophylact 
ri  1th  cent.),  the  former  containing  Taluable  extracts 
from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  {Nov.  Patr, 
BibL  iii.  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer 
(1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  the  other  from 
rii.  7  to  the  e^  Besides  paanges  from  extant 
commentaries,  they  contain  important  extracts  fitm 
ApoUinarius.  Theodoms  of  Moptucstia,  Severianoa, 
Gennadius,  Photius,  and  others.  There  ai-e  also  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Mattiiii,  in  his  Inrf^e  Greek 
Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  MSS.  Tho  com- 
mentary of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (Tholuck,  Einl. 
§6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  nerer  beoi  printed. 

or  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  The  dogmatic  tbIus 
of  this  Epistie  naturally  attracted  Uie  aarly  r»- 
formen.  Melancthon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  BUd.  Theol.  ir.  679).  The  Commentary 
of  Galrin  on  the  Romans  is  oooadered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Roman  Oatholic 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Estins  and  Com.  a 
Lapide  deserre  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  anno- 
tators  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  the  general 
commentaries  of  Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  (3rd  ed.  1859),  which  are  highly  taluable 
aids  to  the  study  of  this  Epistie,  we  may  single  out 
the  special  works  of  RUckert  (2nd  ed.  1839), 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritsche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).  An  elaborate  commentary  has  also 
been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
English  writers,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Alfoixl  (4th  ed.  1861) 
and  Wordsworth  (new  ed.  1861y,  the  most  im- 
portant aimotations  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romana 
are  those  of  Stuart  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2od 
ed.  1859),  and  Vaughan  (2nd  ed.  1861).  Furthei 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  th« 
Epistie  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  m  the  intiXK 
ductions  of  Reiche  and  Tholuck.  [J.  B.  L.] 

ROME  ('P4fii|,  Ethn.  and  Adj.  'Pv^ioZst,  'P^ 
fuuK6s  in  the  phinse  ypJifntueru  'Ps»/&oIitd,  Luk« 
xxiii.  38),  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  1 5 
nules  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven  hills  "  (  Ker.  xrti 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  tbe  anaent  (iiy 
stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposiie  side  of  tha 
liver  rises  the  6u  h^|;b«r  ridge  of  the  Janiculum. 
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Btn  froB  mry  «rly  tiaiet  was  a  fortran  with  a 
iskiirb  l«aaih  it  eztending  to  the  river.  Madera 
iiofne  liet  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  catf,  ooveriog 
vith  Ha  priodpal  portion  the  pUun  to  the  N.  of  the 
wtrm  hills,  once  Jcnown  as  the  Campus  Martins, 
aod  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over  the  low 
cnuad  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient 
JaxMcalam.  A  fiill  accoont  of  the  history  and 
iofognfixf  of  the  dij  is  giren  elsewhere  {Diet, 
tf  Gr.  aad  Ham.  Oeogr,  iL  719).  Here  it  will  be 
coosideivd  osdj  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history. 

ifloiDe  is  not  noentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  and  in  thiee  books  of  the  N.  T., 
▼is.  the  Acts»  the  l^istle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
2ad  Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  Rome 
in  Che  booji  9f  Maccabees  see  Roman  Kmpire. 

The  oooqaests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  iVristobulos  and  his  son  formed  part 
of  Porapey's  fariumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
afti  eni^rants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  time. 
A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
site  of  the  modera  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Ckpitol 
and  the  nland  of  the  Tiber,  bat  aci-oss  the  Tiber 
(Phik>,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  p.  568,  ed.  Man^y). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen  (Philo, 
L  c).  Julias  Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness 
(Joseph.  Am.  xiv.  10,  §8;  Suet.  Caesar,  84). 
Th^  were  favoured  also  by  Augustus,  and  by 
Tiberius  daring  the  latter  part  of  Us  reign  (Philo, 
/.  c).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  baJaished 
a  graat  nnmber  of  than  to  Saitlinia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvixi.  3,  §5;  Snet  IXb.  36).  Chiudius  "oon^ 
raanded  «U  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome"  (Acts 
zriii.  2),  on  aoooont  of  tumults  connected,  possibly, 
irith  ttie  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome  (Suet. 
Cttmd.  25,  **  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tnmaltaantca  BomA  ezpulit").  This  banishment 
camnt  have  been  of  long  duration,  for  we  find 
Jew*  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable 
ooBihcn  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  zxviii. 
17).  It  is  chiefly  in  oonuexi<Hi  with  St.  Paul's 
tifltory  that  Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible. 

1b  iUaBtration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful  to 
pw  some  aoooant  of  Rome  in  tiie  time  of  Nero,  the 
'*  Caeaar  **  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in  whose 
mgn  be  s  JfenA  martyrdom  (Eos.  JT.  E.  ii.  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 
htrgt  and  ineguiar  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 
by  ao  outer  wall.  It  had  long  outgrswn  the  old 
Sernau  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  AiU.  B<m.  iv.  13 ;  ap. 
K^raie,  Bom.  Hisi.  iv.  497) ;  but  the  limits  of 
the  subarls  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  Neither  the 
■jiare  of  the  buildings  nor  the  oooRgaration  of  the 
groGod  were  auch  as  to  give  a  stiiking  appearance 
to  the  dtj  viewed  from  without.  **  Ancient  Rome 
hsrl  neither  capola  nor  campanllo "  (Conybeare  and 
Hdwmo,  L^e  of  St.  Paui,  M.  971 ;  Merivale,  Bom. 
Emp.  iv.  5I2)»  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  im- 
poi«n^  would  present,  when  covered  with  the 
fautUn!^  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 
smmram  like  the  hills  of  modern  London,  to 
wkich  they  hate  sometimes  been  compared.  The 
vWt  &[  St.  Fan]  lies  between  two  famous  epochs 
A  th»  hirtory  of  the  dty.  vis.  its  restoration  by 
Aqgostu*  and  lis  rartoration  Hv  Kero  (C.  and  H. 
i.  IJ).  The  boHt  of  Augaatua  is  well  known, 
*  th^  he  had  foaod  the  dty  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
sBcrhie"  (Soet.  Axaq.  28).  For  the  improvements 
a^bctad  by  ftim.  see  Did.  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Qeogr, 
B.  740,  ad  Kiebohr's  Ladbarn  on  Bom.  HiH 
^  Vtl-     Seoie  paru  of  the  city,  espeoauy  tne 
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Fcrum  and  Campos  Martins,  must  now  have  pr» 
sented  a  magnlficant  appearance,  bat  nuiny  of  tlie 
pnncipal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modern  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet 
built.  The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulae)  of  enormous  height.  Ai^gustus  found  ii 
necessary  to  limit  their  height  to  70  foet  (Strab. 
V.  235).  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place 
before  the  Neronian  conflagration,  but  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  city,  which  followed  upon 
that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  continued  (Tac. 
Hiat.  iii.  71  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  193, 269).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  vanously  estimated :  at  half 
a  million  (by  Duraan  de  la  Malle,  i.  403  and  Men- 
vale,  Rom.  Empire^  iv.  525),  at  two  millions  and 
upwards  (Hoedc,  Bdmiache  OmchiGhte,  i.  ii.  131 ; 
C.  and  U.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376 ;  Diet,  of  Qeogr. 
ii.  746),  even  at  eight  millions  (Lipsius,  Ae  Mag^ 
nititdine  Rom.,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Qeogr,).  Pro- 
bably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thouaand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  zxzi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  One  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaveSi 
The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted  of  pauper 
citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  ays- 
tem  of  public  gratuities.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  indortiial  popu- 
lation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
(See  for  calculations  and  proo&  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  leara 
fi-om  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained 
at  Rome  for  "^  two  whole  years,*'  "  dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  hoose  with  a  soldi«-  that  kept  him" 
(Acts  xxvili.  16,  30),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep.  v. ;  Acts  xii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  22),  he  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ; 
Phil.  i.  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  "appeal  to 
Caesar**  he  was  acquitted,  and,  afber  some  time 
spent  in  fieedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Rome  (for  proo&,  see  C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  FauL, 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Qr,  Test,  iii.  ch.  7).  Five 
of  his  Epistles,  vis.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  that  to  Philemon,  and  the  2od 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  writteL 
fi-om  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment It  is  univei-sally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are — (1.)  The 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (See  Appu  Forum,  and  Diet,  of 
Qeogr,  "VU  Appia")  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or 
"Caesar's  court"  {rh  irpair<&fHoyt  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  Doay  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  whidi  Tiberias  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  of  the  city  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  2 
Suet.  7V6.  37),  or,  as  seems  more  probalde,  a  h^s 
rack  attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  on  the  Pa- 
latine (Wi^er,  aa  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  Lfe  of 
Si,  Paul^  ii.  423).  There  is  no  suflident  proof 
that  the  word  -*  rraeiorium "  was  ever  x^ii  to 
designate  the  emnorar's  palaoe,  though  it  is  used 
mr  the  oliicial  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (Jciis 
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TTiii.  28 ;  Acti  ziiu.  35).  The  menUon  of  «  Om- 
wr*!  boja^old"  (Phil.  It.  22),  oooSrms  tne  notioii 
Ihat  St.  Pauil'i  iwidenee  wu  in  the  immediate 
Oeighbcorhood  of  the  emperw'e  house  on  the  Pk- 
btii^. 

3.  The  ooimexioQ  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Pkul's  name  ivste  onlj  on  traditions  of  more  or 
lass  probahility.    We  may  mention  espedallj — 
(1 .)  The  If amertine  prison  or  Tnllianum,  huilt  hj 
Aaeus  Martins  near  the  fomm  (Lit.  i.  33),  de- 
nrihed  by  Sallust  {Cat.  55).     It  still  exists  beneath 
Am  chureh  of  8.  Oiuaeppe  dei  FaUgnami.    Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pkol  were  fellow- 
prisoners  for  nine  months.     This  is  not  the  place 
to  di5coas  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever 
at  Koroe.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  though 
there  is  no  eridenoe  of  such  a  risit  in  the  N.  T., 
unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  r.  13  is  a  mystical  name 
ii>r  Rome,  yet  early  testimony  (IMonysius,  cy),  Euseb. 
ii.  25),  and  the  universal  bdief  of  the  early  Church 
teem  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct  of  hk  havinc 
suffered  martyrdom  there.   [Peter;  toI.  ii.  805. J 
The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp. 
ir.  11.     (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  ixmhI  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to 
hare  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  vis.  the 
church  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  footane  on  the  Ostian 
road.    (See  the  notioeofthe  Ostian  road  in  Ouu8,c9>. 
Eus.  Jl,  E,  u.  25.)    To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum. 
(5.)  The  chapel  **  Domine  quo  Vadts,"  on  the  Appian 
road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from 
martyrdom  (Ambrose,  Ep,  33).    (6.)  The  places 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles,  after  luiving 
been  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs  (jcoi^ifT^pM) 
f  Eus.  H,  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to  lutve  been 
finally  buried— that  of  Si.   Paul  by  the  Ostian 
road — that  of  SL  Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
fiunous  Basilica  which  bears  his  name  (see  Cuus, 
op.  Ens.  H,  E,  ii.  25).     All  thoM  and  many  other 
^aditions  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Baionins, 
under  the  last  year  of  Nero.     "  Valueless  as  may 
be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of  these  tradi- 
tiooh  singly,   yet   collectively  they  are  of  some 
importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  thera  had  been  an 
early  contest,  or  at  lea&t  contrast,  betweoi  the  two 
Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was  completely  recon- 
ciled; and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gives  a  real 
interest  to  the  outward  forms  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us,  more  or  leas  indeed  in  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  itself"  (Stanley's 
Serm/ms  and  Esaayu^  p.  101). 

4.  We  mast  add,  as  mtes  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age — 
O.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far 
nrom  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here 
I'Siristians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  mflammable  robes, 
weie  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
Bmea.  Others  were  cmdKed  (Tae.  Amu,  xt.  44). 
(20  The  Catacombs.   These  subterranean  galleries, 

•  1.  Ayfi  (Katt  tL  n\ 
r.  TfmpM  (Mark  U.  IX 
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commonly  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  I 
to  6  in  width,  and  extending  fat  miles,  espedsDj 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  App^  and  No- 
mentan  ways,  were  unquestionably  used  as  plsoei 
of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early 
Christiana.     It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  npoa 
the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and  their  poa* 
sible  connexion  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and  subter- 
ranean worka  at  Rome  mentioned  by  dassical  writers. 
See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asmins  (Cie.  pn 
Cluent,  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealR'Ht 
offered  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suet.  iVero,  43). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Cataoombs  than 
any  yet  given,  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Cavaliere  G.  B.  de  Rossi.    Some  very 
interesting  notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  are  given  in  Burgon's  Letien 
from  Rome,  p.  1 20-258.  **  De  Rossi  finds  his  earliest 
dated  inscription  ▲.D.  71.    From  that  date  to  a.d. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  beanng  dates.    Ot  nndated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantine  " 
(Biirgon,  p.  148). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Churdi  at  Rome.  Chri^anity  may,  per^ 
haps,  have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  long 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  '*  strangers  of  Rome,*' 
who  wexe  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  is 
clear  that  there  were  nuuiy  Christians  at  Borne 
before  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13, 15, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ii.  157;  Alford's  ProUg.;  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistiea  of  Si.  Paul  to  the  BomanM,  Go- 
htiana,  and  Tftesaaloniane,  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted  that  they  were  a  Gentile  church 
but  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
such  passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the 
geneiiil  tone  of  the  Epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3)  are  supposed  to  hare  soc- 
oeeded  St.  Peter  as  biidiops  of  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  zviii.  2, 
21  ;  and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev. 
xvii.  9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  intCTpre- 
tation  of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
Alford's  note,  /.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rone  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  SL 
Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  whidi  free  use  has  been  made  for 
the  sketdi  of  the  dty  givoi  m  this  article.  [J.  J.  H.] 

BOOF.    [H0D8E.] 

BOOM.  This  word  is  employed  m  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek »  terms.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  nottoed  here  la 
vp»roicXi0'(a  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Marie  xii.  39;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  XX.  46),  which  signifiea,  not  a  *«  room  " 
in  the  sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  x  diamber. 


«.  apMTMAtWB  (chief.  higliest^iippcnBostrBem.  Bsa 

above.) 
t,  4s^y«tov  (an  upper  rocas.  Mark  sdv.  If,  Lcte 
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%iil  flw  Ugfaot  place  on  thtt  highest  cnach  xtniiid 
the  diDucr  or  sni^r-table— the  "  uppermost  waC* 
as  It  it  more  aocurmtdj  rendered  in  Lake  n.  43. 
[IfcAU.]  The  word  **  seat"  is,  however,  generally 
anprofiriated  by  oor  translators  to  KuBiiptt,  which 
W4BB  to  BMaa  sooM  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Lake 
BT.  9,  10*  thej  hare  rendered  t6vos  hj  both 
*  place  **  and  "  room." 

The  Upper  Boom  of  the  Last  Supper  is  noticed 
aader  its  own  head.     [See  HOUSE,  Vol.  I.  p. 

8aa.]  [G.] 

Aq.  «dx«( :  fiot,  HUtan)  ocean  twice  onlf ,  viz. 
inCaBt.iL  1,  ''I  am  the  i?OM  of  Sharon/*  and'in 
Is.  zzxT.  I,  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  Itoae*  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
m  to  what  paiticalar  flower  is  here  denoted.  Tre* 
BcUins  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
believe  the  rase  is  intended,  bat  there  seems  to  be 
DO  fenndation  for  such  a  transktion.  Celsius 
{Higrch,  i.  4S8)  has  argued  in  &Toar  of  the  Nar- 
bsHia  {P^lymdhu  narciasua).  This  rendering  is 
sopported  bj  the  Targom  on  Cant.  li.  1,  where 
Cknhajstttktk  is  eipbuned  by  iiflrAo^(D)pT3).  This 
word,  saja  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "Chabazze- 
kth "),  is  **  the  same  as  the  Persian  nargva,  the 

Anbie  (ja»b«J,  which  throughout  the  East  indi- 


Sarcmua  TatettOt  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
Gesenius  {Thet,  s.  t.)  hU  no  doubt  that 
the  pfaat  denoted  is  the  "  automn  crocus  "  {Col- 
ehiemm  ^Htwmalg).  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
tittt  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  zzzr.  1  explains 
eMattiteUth  by  chamtaaiyotho,*  which  is  evidently 
the  «ame  wvrd,  m  and  6  being  interchanged.  Thu 
i»Triae  woni,  aooording  to  Micnaelis  (JSi^L  p.  659), 
C'esntoa,  and  Rosenmftller  {Bib,  Bot  p.  142),  de- 
Botes  the  Cotchiaan  autwfmale.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  eCymoIogically  to  some  bulbous  plant;  it 
app<sn  to  us  more  probable  that  the  narcissus  is  in- 
trihled  than  the  crocus,  the  former  plant  being  long 
crlebncted  far  its  tragrance,  while  the  other  has  no 
odorous  qualities  to  recommend  it  Again,  as  the 
ehab^itautletA  is  associated  with  the  lily  in  Cant.  /.  c, 
it  teens  probable  that  Solomon  is  speaking  of  two 
pijnts  whidi  blossomed  about  the  same  time.  The 
Darrsaius  and  the  lily  {LHhan  etmdidum)  would  be 
is  blnaoni  tt^ether  m  the  early  spring,  while  the 
Cotchiaan  is  an  autumn  plant.  Thomson  {The 
L^mdamd  the  Book,  pp.  112, 513)  suggests  the  pos- 
sihdity  of  the  Hebrew  name  being  Identical  with  the 

jLu:.),  "the 


mtSiiom,'*  which  pSant  he  saw  growmg  alran- 
dtt'ly  oo  Sharon;  but  this  riew  can  hardly  be 
BBintaiaed :  the  Hebrew  term  is  probably  a  quadri- 
%(et«l  nouo,  with  the  hnrsh  aspirate  preBzed,  and 
tk«  proiDtoeot  notion  'mplied  in  it  is  betaelf  '*n 
bolb,'  and  has  therefore  no  connexion  with  the 
shoc^oaascd  Arabic  word.  Chateaubriand  {lU- 
wffxure,  ii.  p.  130)  maitjons  the  narcissus  as  grow- 
ui^  to  the  pbda  of  Sharon ;  and  Strand  {Flor. 
P  ditai.  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plaai  of  Palestine, 
eo  the  anthority  of  Kaowotf  and  Hasselqnist ;  see 
al*>  KitloV  Pht/M,  Hiti.i^Pcitd.  p.  216.  HiUer 
[Hiervpkyt.  ii.  30)  thinks  the  chabaisUdeth  denotes 
of  sspbodd  {Aapkodelw);  but  the 
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hogerlike  roots  of  this  genus  of  pUnts  do  not  weiJ 
accord  with  the  '*  bu^  "  root  implied  in  the  original 
word. 

Though  the  Rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebiew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Eodus.  zzlr. 
14,  where  it  is  aakl  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"as  a  rose-plant  {&t  ^vrh  f^ou)  in  Jericho'' 
(comp.  also  ch.  1.  8 ;  zxxiz.  13  ;  Wisd.  ii«  8). 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  in  the  East,  more  espe- 
cially for  &&  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
mudi  request  (see  Hauelquist,  TVtio.  p.  248).  I^. 
Hooker  obsenred  the  Allowing  wild  roses  in  ^yria:— 
i^osa  eglanteria  (L.),  jS.  iemperoirent  (L.),  B» 
Henkeliaana,  B,  Phoenicia  (Boiss.),  B,  aeriacea, 
B,  angtssttfoUOj  and  B,  LAanotioa,  Some  of  thes» 
are  doubtful  spedes.  B.  oentifolia  and  danuucena 
are  oultivated  everywhere.  The  so-called  *'  Rose 
of  Jericho"  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  the  Anastatica 
ffieroohimiiuit  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  in  Palestine  and  Egypt       [W.  H.] 

BOSH  (fir^:  *P^f :  Boa).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons 
of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  '*  Ehi 
and  Kosh "  is  a  corruption  of  **  Ahiram "  (c«mp. 
Num.  zzvi.  38).  See  Burringlon's  Oeneahgiea, 
i.  281. 

BOSH  (firth :  'Pcif ,  Ez.  zzzriu.  2, 3,  zxxiz.  1 : 
titmslated  by  the  Vulg.  capiiia^  and  by  the  A.  V. 
"  chie^"  as  if  fi^\  *'  head").  The  whole  sentence 
thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V. ''  Mngog  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run  '*  Magog  the 
prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal ;"   the  word 

translated  *'  prince  "  being  K^X  ^  ^®nn  usually 
employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe,  as  of 
Abraham,  in  Geo.  xxiii.  6,  of  the  Arabians,  Gen. 
xvii.  20,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  Israelite 
tribes,  Num.  rii.  11,  xxxiv.  18,  or  in  a  eeneral 
sense,  1  K.  zi.  34,  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7,  ]dvi.  2. 
The  meaning  is  that  Magos  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the 
fii-st  Gesenius  considei-s  it  beyond  doubt  that  by 
Boah,  or  'P«6t,  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of 
the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Bha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe 
we  have  the  first  trace  of  the  Russ  or  Russian 
nation.  Von  Hammer  identities  this  name  with 
Baaa  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1.  12),  '<  tlie  peoples 
Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  inhabitants)  of 
Rass  or  Rosa."  He  considen  that  Mohammed  lind 
actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  m  view,  and  that 
'* Asshabir''  oorrenionds  to  Ndd,  the  "prince" 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  apx^^^c*  ^  ^^  LXX.  {Snr  lea 
Originea  Buaaea,  Petersburg,  1825,  p.  24-29).  The 
first  certain  mention  of  &  Russians  under  this 
name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under  the  year  a.d 
839,  quoted  by  Bayei*  {Originea  Buaaicaet  Com- 
ment. Acad.  Petropol.  1726,  p.  409).  From  the 
junction  of  Tiraa  with  Meshech  and  Tubal  in  Gen. 
X.  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  the  identity  of  Itraa 
and  Boah  (p.  26). 

The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altered  form  of  Rasses,  in  Judith  ii.  23— tliis  time 
in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
Synac  versions,  in  connezion  with  Thiinu  or  Than. 
But  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
oertam  deduction  from  it    [Rasses.] 

This  early  Biblical  notice  of  so  great  an  cmplit 
is  doubly  inteiesting  fnm  its  l^ng  a  solitary 
iasliuoe.    No  other  aane  of  any  modern  Baii<« 
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wacon  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  afcftttntieo  of  It 
67  the  A.  V.  if  one  of  the  manj  rHBwmbte  nnft- 
tkiot  of  oar  Teraioa  from  the  meaning  of  the  eacrad 
ten  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  all  fhrther  in- 
fennation  see  the  aboTO-qnoted  treatises  of  Von 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  [A.  P.  S.] 

BOBIN.  Properlj  «  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (yc(^9a,  nqpAtAa),  as  well  as 
the  Peshito-SjTiac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  aenrants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
ai%  said  to  hare  **  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  roim,  pitdi,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby  • 
Ionia,  similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
baring  a  remarkaUe  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 

Etroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
i.)  reference  is  niade  in  the  passage  in  question. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  dcsaibes  the  naphtha  springs 
at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Courdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (zrii.  p.  738) : — *'  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  msUmoe  from  them  we  felt  the 
air  aulphuroQs;  bat  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  and  we  were  all  instantly  strudc  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  sereral 
pits  or  wdls,  aeren  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelre  deep.  The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  five  hondred  yards.  A  flight  of 
steps  has  been  cot  into  each  pit  for  the  purpose  of 
ai^roaching  the  fluid,  whidi  rises  and  fidls  according 
to  the  dr^faas  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natiyes  lave  it  oat  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  the  becks  of  asaei  to 

Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its  sale 

The  Kirkook  napntha  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Courdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  fiur  from  Kufri  supply  Bagdad  and  its 
environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha  is  Uack**  {7hn, 
ii.  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  101)  as 
the  dregs  of  the  Babykmian  asphalt,  and  white  in 
colour.  According  to  Plutardi  {Alex.  35)  Alex- 
ander first  saw  it  in  the  dty  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marrellous  effects  br 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  head- 
luarters  and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting 
him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it 
(Stmbo,  xrii.  p.  743),  which  neai*ly  resulted  in  the 
boy's  death.  Plutarch  suggests  that  it  was  naphtha 
in  which  Medea  steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which 
ahe  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Creoa ;  and  Suidas  says 
that  the  Greeks  cJled  it  **  Medea's  oil,"  but  the 

Medea  •*  naphtha."      The  Persian  name  is  Uki 

'nefi),  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  reUta  that  in  Baby- 
k»m  there  were  springs  of  bladk  and  white  naphtha. 
The  former,  says  Strabo  (xrii.  p.  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burnt  in  lamps  instead  of 
oU.   The  hitter  were  of  liquid  sulphur.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BUSIES  (D^*»,  pMyyim ;  D'3«»,  pSnMm . 

Xitfoc,  km  woXvrcAcTt :  cunctae  opes,  cuncta  pre^ 
fftonsswui,  gemmae,  de  ultimis  finibus,  ebor  anti- 
mium),  the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above-named 
Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  modi  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty. 


•TheGteld.  TV  (Erth.  L  fX  which  theA.T 
wUta,'*  aid  whidi  seems  to  be  Mentksl  wHh  the  Arak 

^.  ifaiT,  -  peerls;**  Xp.  durrak,  "a  pearl,**  %  bf 


BUFUS 

'^The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  peiMm"  (M 
xxviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  iU.  15,  v)ii.  11,  xzii.  10> 
In  Lam.  ir.  7  it  is  said,  "  the  Nanrites  were  pmvx 
than  snow,  th«^  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  Wf?v 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  penfnlin.''  A.  Boots  (iU^ 
mad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on  aoooont  of  the  rnddiness  tt'i»- 
tioned  in  the  bst  pamge,  supposed  '*  coral  *  to  be 
intended,  for  whidi,  however,  there  ai^iears  to  lie 
another  Hebrew  word.  [Cobal.]  J.  D.  Michael  a 
(iS^pp/.  p.  2023)  is  of  ue  same  opinion,  and  ooin« 

pares  the  Hebrew  HUB  with  the  Arab.  ^^,  **• 

brandi."  Gesenios  ( 7^.  s.  v.)  defends  this  argu- 
ment. Bochart  {ffieroz.  iii.  601)  contends  that 
the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
<*  ruddiness "  aUuded  to  above,  by  supposing  that 
the  original  woi^  (^tTlK)  signifies  merely  **  bright 

in  colour,"  or  •*  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Roaenmflller  {Schol.  m 
Thren.),  and  others,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  (Com- 
mon/.) and  Gesenius.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
compliment  to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say 
that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rabi«s 
unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation,  who  refers 
the  *'  ruddiness  "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  thdr 
veins.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plunl,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Bochsrt's  explanation,  and  understand 
pesu-Is  to  be  intended.*    [Pearls.]         [W.  H.] 

BUE  {trfryapw :  rvia)  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  **  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  me  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Ruta  graveoleiUt 
a  shrubby  plant  about  2  fret  high,  of  strong  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii.  45^  describes  two  kinds 
of  viyvt^r,  viz.  w.  hpewiw  and  v.  inprcvr^, 
which  denote  the  Ruta  montana  and  R.  grareoUm 
respectively.  Rue  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
andents,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  &  medidoe 
(Pliny,  N.  ff.  xix.  8 ;  Cdumell.  R.  Rue.  xii.  7, 
§5 ;  Dioscorides,  (.  c).  The  Talmud  enumerates 
rue  amongst  kitchen-4ierbs  {Sh^mth,  ch.  ix.  §1), 
and  r^ards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
culti^'ated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's  time,  how* 
ever,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden^plant,  and  thers* 
fore  titheable,  as  is  evident  from  our  Lord's  words. 
"  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  me  is 
too  well  known  to  need  deacripiioo.  [W.  H.j 

BUTUS  ('Poi^r:  Ri^)  is  mentioned  .a 
Mark  XV.  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  wo  oc 
Simon  the  Cyrenesn,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to 
bear  the  croas  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha 
(Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist  informs  hia 
readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sods,  it  is 
evident  that  the  bitter  were  better  known  than  the 
father  in  the  drde  of  Christians  where  Mark  lived. 
Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13,  (he  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a 
Rufus  whom  he  designatM  as  **  elect  in  the  Ixntl  '* 
{iitXMKThy  iv  Kvpt^),  and  whose  mother  he  grnre- 
fully  recognises  as  haring  earned  a  mother's  claim 
upon  himself  by  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 

some  nndentood  to  mesa  "motber  of  pearl,'*  or  tbe  IdiM* 
of  alstaMter  called  In  Qennan  PeHatmutinnteiiL  Tbt 
LXX.  bas  Wmm  X«to(.  flee  Oeaeoluf .  and  Wtmv  tBiU 


RUHAMAH 

tlw  OM  lo  whom  Mark  reftn;  and  in  that 
m  Mark  wrote  his  goapel  bk  all  probability 
Kt  Kove,  it  WM  Mtoml  that  he  ■hoidd  dcKribe 
to  hia  raadati  the  &lher  (who,  iinoe  the  mother 
•w  at  Rpme  while  he  afyparently  was  not  there, 
may  have  ilied,  or  have  come  later  to  that  city) 
fnm  Im  idationahip  to  two  well-known  mem- 
ka%  of  the  ame  ooramonity.  It  is  some  proof 
at  last  of  the  esriy  existence  of  this  view  that,  in 
tte  ikfis  Jadrsae  ei  Ptiri^  both  Rofns  and  Alex- 
aadsr  appear  aa  companions  of  Peter  in  Borne. 
Aacamng,  then,  that  the  same  pemo  is  meant  in 
the  two  paeseges,  we  lure  before  as  an  interesting 
groop  of  beikrers— «  fiither  (for  we  can  hardly 
dsobt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  wss  not 
afaeady  aneh,  at  the  time  of  the  cradfiiion),  a 
mother,  and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family. 
Tct  we  9a%  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rofus  was  not  an 
•aeommon  name  (Wetstein,  JVbe.  Tett,^  toI.  i.  p. 
634)  ;  and  possibly,  therefore.  Hark  and  Fsul  may 
bave  had  in  ricw  different  indiTidoals.  [H.  B.  H.J 

BUHAlfAH  (ntDrri:  ^Xeq/icny:  miMnoor' 

Hmn  comateuta).  The  margin  of  our  version  renders 
it  ''having  obtained  mercy"  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The 
BBBse,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-rohamah,  sym- 
boheal,  and  aa  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet  Hoeea,  to  deiwte  that  God's  mercy  was 
tonsd  awmy  from  Isrsel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is 
aJdiessed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
^si  they  ware  still  the  objecU  of  His  love  and  tender 


RUTH 
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RnHAH  (TX&n  I  Tov/id ;  Alex.  "Pv/sa ;  Jos^h. 

*A8s<pia:  Ruma).  Mentioned,  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii. 
36),  aa  the  native  pboe  of  a  certain  Pedaiah,  the 
frtber  «f  Zeboidish,  a  member  of  the  harem  of  king 
Jesiah,  and  mother  of  £liakim  or  Jehoiakim  king  of 


It  has  been  coqectored  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Anmah  (Jud^  iz-  41),  which  wss  apparently  near 
Shachcm,  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dnmah,  one  of  the  tawns  in  the  mountains 
of  Jodah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  fiu* 
diataot  fimn  Liboah,  the  native  town  of  another 
of  Joaish's  wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so 
smnkr  aa  often  to  be  confounded  together,  and 
Danah  mart  have,  at  any  rate,  been  written  Rumah 
is  the  Hebrew  text  fnm  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
kted,  since  they  give  it  as  Remna  and  Rouma. 

Joeephos  mentkai  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  {B,  J. 
m.  7.  521).  [G.] 

BUSH.    [RnD.] 

BUST  (Mvts,  Mt:  atmgo)  ocean  aa  the 
tfswshtiim  of  two  difierent  Greek  words  in  Matt 
vi.  19,  20,  and  m  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  pas- 
m^e  tlw  wovd  fipA^iM,  which  is  joined  with  i^t, 
"mtatit^"  has  by  some  been  miderstood  to  denote 
Ae  Sarra  of  some  moth  injurious  to  com,  as  the 
nm  fnmeUa  (see  Staintoo,  /asfcto  Briton,  iii. 

aO).  The  Hebrew  BfP  (Is.  L  9)  is  rendered 
fipmwts  by  Aqoila ;  camp,  also  Episi,  Jertm,  v.  12, 
hth  Sav  aal  fipmfUrwnf,  **  from  rust  snd  moths " 
« A.  V.  Bar.  Ti.  12).  Scoltetos  {Exira.  Ewmg.  ii. 
36,  Cnt,  8cu,  Ti.)  helieves  that  the  words  tr^s 
wtX  Bp^u  are  an  heodiadys  for  o^r  fip^mmv. 
.The  wofd  can  scaxvely  be  taken  to  signi^  "  rust," 
fa-  which  there  is  another  term,  Ut^  which  is  used 
sy  iC  Jamca  to  ezpresa  rather  the  **  tarnish"  which 
'  fllvo*  than  "  rust,"  bv  which  name  we 
of  inm.       BowYir  ib  no 


doobt  intnulsd  to  hare  reforence  in  a  gcnerd  seuai 
to  any  oormpting  and  destroying  substance  that 
may  attack  trsasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long 
been  soflered  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion 
of  St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  I6s  on 
metals.  Scultetns  correctly  observes,  <'aerugine 
deformantur  quidem,  sed  uon  corrumpuntur  num« 
mi ;"  but  though  thiw  is  strictly  speaking  true,  tbo 
andenta,  just  as  oureelves  in  common  parlance, 
spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  **rust  (compw 
Hammond,  Axnatat,  in  Matt.  vi.  19).       [W.  H.J 

RUTH  (nn:  'Po^:  probably  for  rWlH,*  "a 

friend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitish  woman, 
the  wife,  first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Doai,  and  by 
him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  m 
Christ,  and  mie  of  the  four  women  (Thamar,  Ranab, 
and  Uriah's  wife  being  the  other  three)  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  tixe  genealogy  of  Cknst. 
[RA.HAB.]  The  inddenta  m  Ruth's  lifo,  as  detailed 
in  the  beautiful  book  that  bean  her  name,  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows.  A  severe  fomine  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  caused  perhaps  by  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Moabites  under  Eglon  (as  Ussher  thinks 
possible),^  induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab,  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mshlon  snd 
Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left 
a  widow  and  childless,  having  beard  that  there  was 
plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  returned 
with  her.  **  Whither  thou  goeet,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me ;"  was  the  expression  of  the  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  young  Moabitish  widow 
to  the  mother,  to  the  land,  waA  to  the  rdigion  of  her 
lost  husband.  They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at 
the  banning  of  bailey  harvest,  and  Roth,  going 
out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Boas,  a 
wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law 
£limdech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kind- 
ness and  fidelitr  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  pre- 
ference for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was.  Boas  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  inddent,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boax  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing  the 
inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  takmg  her  to  be  his 
wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman  than  Boas, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  option 
of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, dedined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  inheritance. 
Upon  which,  with  all  due  solemnity,  Boax  took 
Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  con- 
gratulations of  thdr  neighbours.  As  a  singular 
example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  rude  age  and 
among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the  Church  ; 
as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
simplidty ;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the  work' 
ings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 


•  Sooe  think  it  Is  for  TSMIT).  -  besntj.*' 

k  Patrkfc  wmasls  tke  fsaolbe  in  Um  diys  of  QUms 
(Jndg.  vl.  a,  4> 
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RTlag  tbst  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lerd  are  oror  Ike 
vighteons;"  and  for  the  manj  intareetiog  reveU 
Kmu  of  ucient  domestic  and  aodal  costoms  wfaidb 
ited  with  her  etoiy,  Ruth  haa  always 


3eld  a  foremost  pltoe  among  the  Scriptare  cha- 
netent.  SI  AaguBtizie  has  a  curious  speculation 
on  the  relatiTe  ueesedness  of  Ruth,  twice  mamcd, 
and  bf  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  ancestress 
ef  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in  her 
widowhood  {De  homo  ViduU,).  Jerome  obaenres 
that  we  can  measure  tlie  grsatncas  of  Ruth's  Tirtue 
by  the  greatness  of  her  reward — "  £z  gus  semine 
Christtts  oritur"  {Epiat,  zzii.  adPaulani).  As  the 
great-mndmotfaer  of  Kmg  David,  Ruth  most  hare 
donrwied  in  the  latter  part  of  Eli's  judgeship,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  But  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the  book,  by 
which  her  age  can  be  more  enctly  defined.  The 
story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly,  long 
after  her  lifetime:  see  Ruth  i.  1,  ir,  7,  17.  (Ber- 
theau  on  Ruth,  in  the  £xeg,  Hcaidb, ;  RoeenmflU. 
Proem,  m  Lib,  R^Uh\  Parker's  De  Wette ;  EwaM, 
QeKh.  i.  205,  iii.  760  sqq.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

BYE  (nODd,  cunemeth :    (ed,  AXvpa :  far, 

vicia)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32 ;  Is.  xxriii.  25:  in  the 
hUter  the  margin  reads  **  spelt."  In  Ex.  iy.  9  the 
text  has  **  fitches  *'  and  the  maigin  «  rie."  There 
4re  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  Cut- 
$emeih;  some  authorities  mnintidning  that  fitches 
are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
has  shown  that  in  all  probability  ** spelt"  is 
intended  (ffierob,  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix. 
H2,  and  by  the  Syriac  Tersioos.  Rp  is  for  the 
most  part  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
timee,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
ihe  East,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  36)  says  the  Egyptians  '*  make  bread 
from  spelt  {ikxh  6Xvp4wp),  which  some  call  sea."  See 
also  Pliny  {N,  ff.  xviii.  8)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  Ill), 
who  speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  Cussemeth  was  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt;  it  was  not  injured  by  the  hail- 
storm of  the  seventh  phuue  (Ex.  /.  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  cerej  was  also  sown  in  Pales- 
tine (Is.  I.e.),  on  the  maigins  or  ** headlands*'  of 

the  fields  (in^;}l) ;  it  was  used  for  mixhig  with 

wheat,  barley,  &&,  for  makine  bread  (Ex.  /.  c). 
The  Arabic,  CMrsanat,  «  spelt,^  is  nganled  bj  Ge- 
senius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  m  and  n 
being  interchanged  and  r  inserted.  "  Spdt "  ( IH- 
tievm  ipelta)  is  grown  m  some  parts  of  the  south 
of  Germany ;  it  differs  but  slightlj  from  our  com- 
mon wheat  (T.  nUgare).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
■pelt,  vis.  T.  ipeUa,  T.  dioocGum  (Rice  wheat),  and 
7*.  «nonooooeuai.  [W.  H.] 


HAB'AOTH,  THE  LOBD  OF  (K^pios  ira- 
titt$:  Domimu  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29 ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  fiuniliar  through  its 
oceurrenoe  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum*« — "tLoij, 
Holy,  Hdjr,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."    It  is  too  often 

r 

•  Guilt  be  this  phrase  whkhdetennlned  the  we  ciT  the 
•  e  r^nm  as  •  tbankiglvliiK  for  victories? 
t>  Fu^  UK  pMMgcs  which  ftiDow,  the  writer  Is  indebted 
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oeoffidered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have  aone  en* 

nexion  with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the  idea  of  rest 

And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in  some  of  ooi 

meet  daasical  writert.^  ThoaSpanacr,  Faery  Qiaem, 

canto  viii.  2 : — 

*•  Bat  tfaenoeforth  all  shall  rest  etenally 
With  Him  that  Is  the  God  of  8abaoth  bight : 
O  tfastjpy  SabMith  Ood,  pant  me  tfast  BMhaeth'te 

And  Bacon,  AdwmoemetU  of  Learmng,  ii.  24:— « 
** . . .  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and 
port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations.''  And 
Johnson,  in  the  Ist  edition  of  whoee  Dietitmary 
(1755)  Sabaoth  aad  Sabbath  are  treated  aa  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  i.  cfa.  11 
(1st  ed.) : — "  a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 
Sabaoths."  But  this  connexion  is  quite  fictitkras. 
The  two  words  are  not  onlj  entirely  different,  bat 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tseMMh,  '*  armies,"  and  occurs  in  the  oft^repeated 
formala  wluch  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
skn  of  the  Old  Test,  by  *•  Lord  of  hosts,"  '*  Lord 
God  of  Aostf."  We  are  apt  to  take  ''Aoels"  (pro- 
bably in  ooimexlon  with  the  modem  expression  the 
** heavenly  host")  as  impljing  the  angels— but 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.  lieMtM  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  0.  T.  for  the  national  aimj  or  force  ot 
fighting-men,*  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  7*- 
hooah-4»ebd6th  was  the  leader  and  conunander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "  went  forth  with 
them  "  (Pis.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  fidse  gods.  In  later 
times  it  lost  this  peculiar  significsnoe,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  alternative  title  for 
God.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Ruth.  It  is 
fircquent  in  the  Books  of  Samud,  rarer  in  King^ 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
all  in  Exekiel ;  but  in  the  Plsalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  foct  is  used  almost  to  the 
exduswn  of  every  other  title.  [G.} 

SA'BAT  (Sa^7;  Alex.  2«^:  Phaiphat). 
1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enumerated  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zoro> 
babel  (I  Esd.  v.  S4).  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  {JUfidri  Sabath.)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Mace  xvi.  14). 

BABATE'AS  CSo^aroMt ;  Akx.  %€i$fimTuua  i 
Sabbathew).  Shabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48 ;  cmnpu 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

SAB'ATUB  {^dfioBos :  SUbdia),  Zabad  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Exr.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAK  (Sa^dryor:  Bamm).  BiNHUi  1 
(I  Esd.  viii.  63 ;  comp.  Exr.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  (nae^,  "a  day  of  rest,"  horn 
nne^,  ''to  cease  to  do»"  **to  net").  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  ySC^,  **  seven,"  misled  Lao- 
tantius  {Inai.  iii.  14)  aud  others ;  but  it  does  not 
■eem  more  than  aoddentaL  Bi&hr  (Symboiikt  ii« 
533-4)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  ftmn  TOJItt* 


to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

«  n^M3V.  See  1  asm.  xlL9, 1  K.  L 19,  snd/sntftn 
B&ngh's  Cmoerdamce,  p  tWB. 
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W  txMxm  that  to  av^,  aomewhst  nwdlcvly  and 
Ibncifullj,  u  it  ftpj^urs  to  ub.  natarch's  asaocta- 
IkiD  of  the  word  with  the  fiaodMUialian  cry  vmfiaii 
May  of  amne  be  diamufled  at  once.  We  hare  ahw 
(Ex.  xvi.  23,  and  Ler.  uiii.  24)  prDtS^,  of  more 
iuteBae  aignificatifln  than  n20 ;  also  pnsr  njl^, 
•  a  Sabfaath  of  Sabbaths"  (£k.  zzzi.  15,  and  ebe- 
vbtre).  The  name  StAbath  is  thus  applied  to  diTen 
fieat  fettiTals,  bat  priocipslly  and  usoally  to  the 
aerenth  day  of  the  week,  the  atrict  obserrance  of 
wfaidi  ia  enfoiced  not  moely  in  the  general  Moeaio 
aoda,  bat  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  fiivi  Scriptaxal  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
Ihoo^  it  is  Dot  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
<3eo.  ii.  3,  at  the  dose  of  the  record  of  the  six  days' 
creation.  And  hence  it  ia  frequently  argued  that  the 
JBBtitiitlon  ia  aa  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently 
ef  oiuTersal  oouoem  and  obligation.  We  cannot, 
howvrar,  afifiroach  this  question  till  we  hare  ex- 
amiocd  the  aooount  of  its  enforcement  vpon  the 
laraefitea.  It  ia  in  Ex.  xri.  23-29  that  we  find  the 
first  ineoutiovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as  one 
pwm.  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  chiklren  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  abore  that  of 
an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
CowaDt.  As  such  it  remained  t^^gether  with  the 
Pasofer,  the  two  forming  the  most  solemn  and 
diatinctaTe  leatmea  of  Hebrew  religioua  life.  Its 
neglect  or  pro6aatioQ  ranked  foremost  among  na- 
tional lina;  the  renewed  obserranoe  of  it  waa  sure 
ia  MXHBpany  national  reformation. 

Befiire,  then,  dealing  with  the  question  whether 
tts  origiiial  instttution  comprised  mankind  at  large,  or 
vm.i9lw  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  ba;^  of 
■atioaali^,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  aomewhat  of  its 
poatioo  and  history  among  the  chosen  people. 

Many  of  the  Rabbia  date  its  first  institution  from 
the  iaiident*  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25 ;  and  believe 
that  the  "  statute  and  ordinance  "  there  mentioned 
as  being  giTen  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
that  of  &  SaUmth,  together  with  the  command- 
nMBt  to  hoDoor  father  and  mother,  their  previous 
taw  having  consisted  only  of  what  are  oUled  the 
precepts  of  Moah."  This,  however,  seems  to 
faondation  of  any  aort,  and  the  statute  and 
in  question  are,  we  think,  sufficiently  ei- 
pftained  by  the  wonk  of  ver.  26,  **  If  thou  wilt 
daligeDtiy  bearkeo,"  Ac  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
till  we  eome  to  the  nnmJstakeaMe  institution  in 
chap.  zvi.  in  connexion  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The  words  in  this  latter  are  not  in  themselves 
^MMgb  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  waa 
abo^iher  a  novelty,  or  whether  it  raferred  to  a 
day  the  noctity  of  which  was  already  known  to 
thoae  to  whom  it  was  given.  There  ia  pUusibility 
certainly  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  tiat  the  day 
was  alraady  known,  and  in  aome  measure  observed 
m  holy,  biit  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  firom  work 
vat  tnrst  given  then,  and  shortly  afterwards  more 
aifiicitJj  imposed  in  the  Fourui  Commandment. 
Thafe  ii  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  the 
wbr4a  of  an  Israrijte's  household,  his  son  and  his 
dbngfatcr,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
km  ass,  and  tlje  stranger  within  his  gates.  It  would 
sev  that  by  this  la»t  wan  understood  the  stranger 
vho  whik  stilJ  nncircumciaed  yet  worshipped  the 
Iras  ^God;   for  the  mere  heathen  stranger  was 
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not  ooBsIdared  to  be  under  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
In  the  FounH  Commandment,  too,  the  iastitutioii 
is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth  of  the  six  days 
aeatioQ  an^  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh;  hxt 
in  the  versioa  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteroncmj 
a  further  leaaon  ia  added — **9ad  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm ;  therefore 
the  LoR]>  thy  God  oammanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day '^  (Deut.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  proviak>na  in  other  parte  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abatinenoe  finom  labour  preacribed 
in  the  commandment  It  waa  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire^  a  man  waa  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sal^th.  At  a  later  period  we  &d  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  aolemn  wandngs  against  profiining^ 
and  promising  large  blesrings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (la,  Iviii.  13, 14).  In  Jeremiah'a 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  viola* 
tion  of  it,  amounting  to  tranaacting  on  ^t  such  an 
extent  of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  bur- 
dena  about  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations 
of  this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their 
bondage  to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man 
for  carrying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  Wt 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law ;  and  it  requires  little  thought 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  alziMSt 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connexion  with  business 
which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
most among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  Froaa 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pledged  tbonaelves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  wai 
then  not  infi^equent,  and  Nehemiah  t^ls  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace, 
i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  The 
faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning  it, 
aa  to  forbear  fighting  in  self-defence  on  that  day 
(1  Maoc  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 

?iuences  that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
Hands  to  decree  the  Uwiiilness  of  self-defence  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Maoc.  ii.  41). 

When  we  come  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  meet 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatevei 
ways  the  Jew  might  eiT  respecting  it,  he  had 
altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  literature,  such  as  Ovid,  Art,  Amat,  i.  415 ; 
Juvenal,  Sat,  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citaticHi.  Our  Loixi's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adver- 
saries most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They 
had  by  that  time  invoited  many  of  those  fitntastie 
prohibitions  whereby  the  letter  of  the  oommaad- 
nent  seemed  to  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  its 
whole  spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord, 
ocnning  to  vindicate  and  fulfil  the  Law  in  its  rtaU 
scope  and  intention,  must  needs  oome  into  coUiaiaa 
wi*i^  thwse. 

bfCoic  iiroceeduig  to  any  pf  the  more  curioai 
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fueilfaiu  eoBMcted  with  the  SaUath,  woA  as  tiwl 
«f  itt  alleged  prae-Moeaic  origin  and  obeenranoe,  it 
will  he  imU  to  courider  and  detenm!ie  what  were 
iti  true  idea  and  purpose  fai  that  Law  of  wUeh 
beyond  doubt  it  fbnned  a  leading  ftatore,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  fyr  nooe  eke,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  adrantage,  as  it  seems  to  os,  by  pur- 
siUDf  the  inquiry  in  the  following  order : — 

L  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Phari«aic  and  Rabbinical  prohibitions. 
These  we  have  the  higliest  anthoiity  for  rejecting, 
as  incoosisteot  with  the  tme  scope  of  the  Law. 

n.  By  taking  a  suryey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  we&ly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  rdation  of  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
obsenranee,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.*  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sa»> 
pect  that  those  can  in  some  degree  interpret  each 
other. 

III.  By  enmining  the  actual  enaclments  of 
Scripture  respecting  tiie  serenth  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  obserranoe  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  OTery  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rablrfnical  schools  InTcnted  many  prohibitions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  luiTe 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, sudi  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  *'  sitting 
in  Moaes*  seat"  (llatt.  zxiii.  3,  3)  had  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
psrticular  cases,  must  often  be  determined  for 
others  by  such  aa  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this 
dass  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbatb^y's 
journey,  a  limitatioD  not  absolutely  at  rariance  with 
the  fundamental  oanon  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  although  it 
may  haTO  proceeded  from  mistaking  a  temporary 
enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many,  howerer, 
of  these  prohibitioos  were  fontastic  and  arbitnuy, 
in  the  number  of  those  **  hmrj  burdens  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  "  which  the  later  eipouttderB  of  the 
Law  *<  laid  on  men's  shoulders."  We  have  seen 
that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  con- 
sidered a  Tiolation  of  the  Sabbath — a  notion  pro- 
bablj  derived  from  Jeremiah's  wammgs  against 
the  commercial  traffic  carried  on  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  his  dar.  The  harmless  act  of  the 
disciples  in  the  com-Deld,  and  the  beneficent  healing 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the  withered 
hand  (Matt  zii.  1-13),  were  alike  rmrded  as 
bleaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  refuy  in  the 
former  case  will  come  before  us  under  our  third 
head ;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the 
objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them  raise  his  own 
sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the  animal  had 
fallen  on  the  Sabbath-day.  From  this  ^peal,  we 
are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice  would  have 
been  held  kwful  at  the  time  aiid  place  in  which  He 
spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find  it 
prohibited  in  other  traditioDS,  the  law  laid  down 
(ictug,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might  throw  smae  need- 
tbl  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but  must  not  pull 
htm  out  till  the  next  day.  (See  Heylin,  Hitt.  of 
Sabbaih,  i.  8,  quoting  Buxtorf.)  This  rule  possiblT 
came  into  eiistenoe  in  consequence  of  our  Lord  s 
appeal,  and  with  a  view  to  warding  off  the  neoeewy 
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inftrenee  irora  it  StiU  more  fimtastic  profafHtfoH 
were  issued.  It  was  unlawftil  to  catdi  a  flea  tm 
the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually  hnn^ 
ing  his  assailaat,  or  to  mount  into  a  tree,  last  a 
branch  or  twig  should  be  broken  in  the  process. 
The  Samaritans  were  especially  rigid  in  mattcf* 
liln  these;  and  Dositheus,  who  founded  a  sect 
amongst  them,  went  so  fiir  as  to  maintain  the  ohli» 
gation  of  a  man's  remaining  throughout  the  Sabbath 
in  the  posture  wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  coaa- 
mencemcnt— a  rule  whidi  most  people  would  find 
quite  destructive  of  its  chsracter  aa  a  day  of  rest. 
When  minds  wen  occupied  with  such  mkrology,  aa 
this  has  been  well  called,  there  was  obviously  no  limit 
to  the  number  c£  prohibitions  which  they  might 
devise^  oonAuing,  as  they  obvwnsly  dkl*  abatineni^ 
from  action  of  every  sort  with  rest  from  bnwmam 
and  labour. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  beoomo 
yery  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objectiona  to  acts  of  His  on  that 
day,  and  firom  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  ur|^.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Pha- 
risees had  arrired  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  du^  ci  hospi* 
tality  was  remembered.  It  was  usual  ror  the  rkh 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  foast,  and  making  it  the  occaaion  oi 
putting  forth  Hb  rules  for  the  demeanour  of  gucsta, 
and  for  the  right  exerdse  of  hcepitality,  ahow  that 
the  gathering  of  firiends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  SabbaUi.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fast. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  whkh  we  are  brought 
by  our  Lord's  words  ooncemtng,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbingen 
of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake  that 
such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
*'  made  under  the  Law,'  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  anything 
be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evangeiist'a 
language  (John  v.  18).  The  phrase  *«He  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not  the 
diaiacter  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish  esti* 
mate  of  it.  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rulea  rv 
specting  the  SaUMth.  Similarly  His  own  phrase, 
**  the  priests  pro&ne  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame* 
less,"  can  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  certain  acts  done  for  oerlain  reasons  on  that  day, 
which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those  rea- 
aons,  would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  remaina 
only  His  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  by 
David  and  his  companious,  which  was  no  doubt  ia 
its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  act  in  justificatkin  of  which  it  ia 
appealed  to  was  such  a  breach.  It  ii  rather,  we 
think,  an  argument  a  fortiori,  to  the  effect,  thai  if 
even  a  positive  Uw  might  give  place  oo  oocaainB, 
much  more  might  an  arbitrary  mie  like  that  of  tha 
Babbia  in  the  case  in  question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  tlaift  *<the  Son  of  Man 
b  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 


•  It  H  ohvtoDs  fk^om  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  Ittdwaeiit  fai  cue  of  aegleet 
Im»  the  words.  -Te  nhsll  keep  my  ssfahaths."  In  Lev.   aabhatksl  7«v  would 
isvi  fl.  related  te   M  these.    In  the  •  nsulns  tbrest  of   (ver.  1,  S4.  3»> 


or  vMattoo  of  the  taw.  ihe 
ui  be  mainly  reteivd  m 
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ffcoQfli  our  Lord  held  Himaelf  free  from  the 
n«^M«tiiig  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  oDnnexion 
ferith  the  Moediiig  words,  "  the  Seb'Mth  was  foade 
for  mmL,  kc^  firom  whidi  it  is  an  inference,  as  is 
ihown  bj  the  adrerb  therefore;  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  pjainlj  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Kan,  the 
Sfprescntatire  and  Exemplar  of  all  manJiind,  and 
bBching  OS  that  the  human  not  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  daj  being  made  for  man,  not  man  ibr 
the  day. 

If,  thoD,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
jotopiet  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  agamst  the  Phari- 
and  RabbinioBl  rules  reBpectlng  the  Sabbath, 
sopplied  hj  this  protest  with  a  large  n^mtire 
of  U»t  ordinance.  The  acts  condemned  hj 
the  Phariaees  ieere  noi  Tiolations  of  it.  Mere  action, 
as  such,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and  iiur  less  was  a 
wofk  of  healing  and  beneficence.  To  this  we  shall 
hare  occarinn  by  and  bye  to  return.  Meanwhile 
we  most  tiy  to  gain  a  positive  view  of  the  insti- 
totiao,  and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this  to  our 
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II.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  ifabbatical  obeervanoe — consisting 
•f  itself^  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  eadi  seventh  day  was 
aaoned,  so  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each  seventh 
year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh  month, 
tit^  needs  be  said.  That  month  opened  with  the 
F«Bst  of  Trumpets,  and  omtained  the  Dav  of  Atone- 
oMBt  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles— the  last  named 
bcis^  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  It  is 
not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
nsDQth  was  to  be  characterised  by  cessation  from 
Jafcoor;  but  it  certainly  has  a  place  in  the  Sab- 
batical acale.  Its  great  centre  was  tJie  Feast  of 
Tafaeniaclea  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the  year's 
labour  having  then  done  their  work  and  yielded 
their  iasoes.  In  this  last  respect  its  analogy  to  the 
weddy  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at  this  part  of 
the  Sabbatioal  cycle  do  we  find  any  notice  of  humi- 
Itetioa.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  people  were 
to  afflict  thdr  souls  (Lev.  ixiii.  27-29). 

The  mitt  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  precise. 
As  hboar  waa  pn^bited  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
(ha  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as 
«adi  fbrty-nxnth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks 
af  ytara,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  m, 
wlait  waa  called  **  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  £sDodaa  zziii.  10,  11,  we  find  the  Sabbatical 
year  piacad  in  dose  coonexion  with  the  Sabbath 
^af,  wad  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
aeribed  are  aoalagovs  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
**  Sii  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land 
j^ather  in  the  frnits  thereof;  but  the  seventh 

thou  sladt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beaste  of  the  field  shall  eat"  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  raiewed  proclamation  of  the 
kw  of  tU  Sabbath,  '*  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  that 
thioe  OS  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
kjndnaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."  It 
ia  tepasiifale  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  these  pas- 
Mgea  the  two  institutions  are  put  on  the  same 
Bound,  and  are  reprasented  as  quite  homogeneous. 
Thrir  aim,  aa  here  eihibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
ssat  aoa.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would  other- 
wiai  have  bean  wiUioot  such,  to  the  bondman 
ia4  bsndmaid,  oar*  to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is 
led  here  aa  their  main  end.    **  The  stranger,' 

fa  oonareheaJad  in  the  benefit.    Many,  we 


saspect,  white  i^eading  the  Fourth  Comreandaieot, 
cmly  regard  him  as  subjected,  together  with  his 
host  ^od  nunily,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  wa  ooo- 
^der  how  continually  the  ttranger  is  referred  to  ia 
t^te  enactments  of  the  Law,  and  that  with  a  view 
to  his  protection,  the  instances  bemg  ooe-and-twenty 
in  numbej-,  we  shall  be  led  to  r^ud  his  inclusion 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment  rather  as  a  benefit 
conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on  him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  fuller  legisktion  respecting  the  Sabbatica. 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  zxv.  2-7,  *'When 
ye  come  into  the  hnd  which  I  give  you,  then 
shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 
Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years 
thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gsther  in  the 
fhiit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Loid ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accoitl  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undreased :  for  it  is 
a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  slave,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy 
hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  meat."  O^e  great  aim  of  both  institutions, 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  this  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  ab- 
solute ownership  of  anything.  His  time  was  not 
his  own,  as  was  shown  him  by  each  seventh  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  his  land 
was  not  his  own  but  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  as  was 
shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each  seventh  year,  during 
which  it  was  to  have  rest,  and  all  individual  right 
over  it  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was  also  to  be  the 
year  of  release  from  debt  (Deot.  xv.).  We  do  not 
read  much  of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  the  Hebrews  observed  the  Sabbatical 
year.  The  reference  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21) 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  much 
nf^lected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  lost  sight  of  afterwards,  since  Alex- 
ander the  Great  absolved  the  Jews  from  paying 
tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them  fix>m 
acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whethor  we  consider 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jubilee,  Year 
OF.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  Ihat  the  lend  could  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  suffice  for  two  years,  seems 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxvii.  30.  Adopt- 
ing, therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we  must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  douUe  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe> 
collar  enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of  such 
period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  considered 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  «id  throw  further 
light  on  the  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbatical 
Law. 

HI.  We  must  consider  ^e  actual  enactmeats  ol 

ScrintuTe  respecting  the  seventh  day.     Howev«*j 

numogeneous  the  different  Sabbatical  periods  lu^y 

I  ba^  uie  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  wp  have  mid.  th4 


toes 
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Ionic  or  keynote.  It  done  u  preeerifced  in  the 
Deealofniet  And  it  alone  has  in  any  ehape  aurTiTed 
the  earthly  oommonwealth  of  brael.  We  most 
■till  postpone  the  question  of  its  obeerrance  by 
the  |Atriarch%  and  ooromenoe  our  inqniiy  with 
ihe  institation  of  it  in  the  wilderaeas,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  zvi. 
23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the 
Sabbath  is  aooompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe 
on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us 
hot  the  generality,  '^all  manner  of  work,"  and, 
seeing  that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  neces- 
sary aooompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot 
therefore  in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews 
imagined,  by  the  prohibition,  we  are  left  to  sedc 
elsewhere  for  the    particular   application   of  the 

general  principle,  lliat  general  principle  in  itself, 
owerer,  obriously  embraces  an  abstinence  from 
worldly  labour  <»-  occupation,  and  from  tiie  en- 
forcing  such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
■tianger.  By  htm,  as  we  hare  aaid,  is  most  pro- 
bably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  would  not 
hare  reoeiyed  much  oonsidomtion  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  left  to  themsdres,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  regarded  by  him  as  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
aa  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  conferring  of  a 

Eriyilege,  one  of  the  dominant  race  would  probably 
are  Mi  no  reluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
mider  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in  the 
commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  benefioent  privily 
for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave  rights  to  the 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and 
the  ssB, 

This  benefioent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment  is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy :  '*  Keep  the  Sah- 
bath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee.     Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work  ,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  woric,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
•or  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates :    that   thy  bondman  and   thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.     And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Eg]rpt>  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm  :    therefore  the  Loitl  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day "  (Dent  v.  12-15). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  conmumd- 
ment  was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  ckisely  con- 
nected DO  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.   The  Divine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rent  in  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  whidi  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.     Time  then 
presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sabbath. 
Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  daj^s  rest  conform 
thi  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.    In 
distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God 
SM  his  Archetype.    We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew,  even  m  that  early  stage  of  spiritual  educa- 
lion«  waa  limittd  by  an  gross  a  coiioq»Uon  as  that 
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of  Ood  working  aiid  then  resting,  as  If  needliig  Mt 
The  idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  creatioo  and 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  tljat  of  work  tlal 
has  a  cm»inimation,  perfect  in  itself  and  coming  to 
aperf^end;  and  man's  work  is  to  be  like  this, 
not  aimless,  indefinite,  and  incessant,  but  having  an 
issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  njoioe  in 
its  frnits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seei^  that 
all  which  He  has  made  is  very  good ;  and  man's 
works  are  in  their  measure  and  d<^ree  very  ffood 
when  a  six  days'  fiuthfhl  labour  has  its  issue  m  a 
seventh  of  rest  ailer  God's  pattern.  It  ia  mint 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  obeerrance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character,  and 
rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  fiuth  in  a  peraooal 
and  creating  God.  Hence  its  supremacy  over  all 
the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  it  all  (Keh.  ix.  14).  The  Talmud  says  that 
"  the  Sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole 
Law ;"  that  **  he  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  him  who  transgresses  the  whole  Law; 
while  Maimonides  winds^  up  his  discuasion  of  the 
subject  thus :  "  He  who  ^ruks  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  the  worshipper  of  the  stars,  and  both  are 
like  heathens  in  every  rebpect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion 
of  the  geneial  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the 
details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.   We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forUdden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusion  was  the  error  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  go  for  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.    The 
terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enoi^ 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.     They  are 
n3S)n  and  nSK^D,  the  former  denoting  aerviU 
workf  and  the  latter  buameta  (see  Gesenius  «u6.  voc, ; 
Mirhaelis,  Laws  of  Mosea,  iv.  195).    The  Penta- 
teuch presents  us  with  but  thi-ee  applications  of  the 
gecend  principle.     The  lighting  a  fire  in  any  house 
on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxv.  3) 
and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day  (Num.  xv.  32-36).     The  former  prohibiticn  if 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  perpetual  force ;  but 
some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis  have  held  that  it  appliea 
only  to  lighting  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes,  not  to 
doing  so  in  cold  weather  for  the  sake  of  waimth 
The  latter  case,  that  of  the  man  gathering  sticks* 
was  perhaps  one  of  more  labour  and  btmnesB  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.     The  third  application  vA 
the  general  principle  which  we  find  in  the  PentiH 
teuch  was  the  prohibition  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
the  command  to  every  one  to  abide  in  his  place 
I  (Lx.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sabbath-day.     This  is  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  gathering  the  manna, 
that  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
temporary  enactment  for  the  droumstanoes  of  thm 
people  in  the  wilderness.     It  was,  hi'wever,  aflo^ 
wai  is  considered  by  the  Hebrews  a  peimanent  law» 
and  applied,  in  the  absence  of  the  ciunp,  to  the  dtj 
in  which  a  man  might  reside.    To  this  waa  ap- 
pended the  (Hdum  that  a  qnoe  of  two  thousand  el^ 
on  every  side  of  a  dty  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go 
that  distance  beyond  the  walls  waa  permitted  as 
"  a  SabbatiiHiuy's  jouni«y." 

The  refoi*enoe  of  laahh  to  the  Snbl«lh  ^tm  Q* 
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Tliow  in  Jemniah  nnd  Neheraiah  JMmr 
ttat  canTiog  goods  for  ale,  aod  bajing  snch,  were 
ifodlf  profiuuitioQs  of  the  day. 

Thm  is  no  groand  for  supposing  that  to  engage 
the  enniiy  on  the  Sabbath  was  oonsidered  nnlawi^ 
oefcre  the  Captiritj.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
■idi  force  in  the  argument  of  Michaelis  {Laws 
tf  MoMM,  iT.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  His 
rawHH  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  prohibited  n3P»  service,  does  not  even 
wggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  would  have 
QOQtiaiiaa  J  selerted  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack,  had 
th^  latter  been  forbidden  to  defend  thenuelves  then. 

3.  We  read  of  loog-pi-otracted  sieges,  that  of 
(iabhah  (2  Sam.  zi.,  zii.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
aod  a  half,  daring  which  the  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly hare  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
itwn  warfitre  oo  the  port  e£  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  snbeeqtient  period  we  know  (1  Maoe.  ii. 
34-38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  effects.  Those  effects  led 
(1  Maoe.  iu  41)  to  determining  tluit  action  4n  self- 
w  kwfhl  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  attack 
The  reaoration  was,  it  must  be  tiiought, 
aa  freat  a  misconception  of  the  institution 
as  the  OTcrraled  scruple.  Certainly  warfare  has 
Botbiog  to  do  with  the  servile  bibour  or  the  worldly 
bttsiafeas  coatempbited  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
and  is»  mm  ragisds  religious  obserranoe,  a  law  to 
itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  oUier  scruples, 
profed  a  coDTenienee,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  procured  ademption  from  military  service 
by  maaiia  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  witliout  its 
evib.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (Joseph. 
Aai.  ST.  4),  as  wdl  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
the  Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining 
from  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
ovileslatioa  from  the  enemv,  such  works  as  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources. 

So  ftr  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  fiur  as 
the  BCigative  side  of  Ssbbatical  observance  is  con- 
ceraod,  it  would  seem  that  servile  labour,  whether 
diat  of  sUrea  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
basiacas  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  stupended  on 
the  Sahl»th«  and  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
rot  and  be  refirefihed,  possessed  by  all  danes  in 
the  Hdavw  oommunitj.  It  was  thus,  aM  we 
hara  nrfid,  a  beneficent  institution.'  As  a  sign 
God  and  His  chosen  people,  it  was  abo 
of  ftith,  keeping  up  a  constant  wiU 
the  ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  for  the  one  living  and 
prnooal  God  whom  they  worshipped,  and  fmr  the 
troth,  in  opposition  to  sJl  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
heathen,  that  everything  was  created  by  Him. 

We  nasi  now  qai%  the  negative  for  the  positiTe 
HdeofthefaMtittttioo. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch 
ftal  the  moraiog  aod  eveoiog  sacrifice  were  both 
Isohlcd  IB  the  iiabbath-day,  and  that  the  firesh 
4cw4MaBd  was  then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
bU^  far  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this 
d  ones  leads  to  the  observatkm  that  the  negative 
BM^  proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did 
tot  apply  to  the  ritss  oi  religion.  It  became  a 
iktmm  Uiai  ikere  wa»  no  Sabbath  iH  My  thinge. 
To  ihs  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  aays  that  the 

*  ta  fUi  llgfat  lbs  asbbath  baa  ftmixl  a  dtsmploo  m 
sas  vhi>  wooM  DoC  wi  SJppMK.  bt«e  paid  it  amoh  respect 
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pnests  in  the  Temple  proftne  the  Sabbath  an  1  are 
blameiesa. 

Next,  It  is  dear  that  faidividnal  offerings  wei« 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  audi.  It  was,  we  may  be  pret^ 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifioe,  and  therefore  a  reUgious 
act.  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  further,  "  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  ranotest,  danger,*' 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  "  the  Sabbath  Is  deli* 
vered  into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the 
Sabbath"  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anvthing 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such 
institutions  do  not  come  into  being  while  the  matter 
to  winch  they  relate  is  itself  only  in  process  of 
formation.  Expounding  the  Law  presumes  the 
completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and  the  removal 
of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  **  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israelitea  that 
they  should  i^ead  the  Law  on  the  Sabbath-days,  the 
feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  improbable,  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  the  Pentatench.  The  rise 
of  snch  custom  in  afler  times  is  explicable  enough, 
[STNAGOoaE.]  But  from  an  early  period,  if  not, 
as  is  most  probable,  from  the  veiy  institution, 
occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an 
esMutial  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice  to 
repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day,  in  order,  it  must 
be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23). 
Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g.  the  92nd,  were  composed 
for  the  Sabbath,  siid  probably  used  in  private  as 
well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  a  later  period  we 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to  high  and  holy  themes — ^tc 
God,  His  character.  His  revelations  of  Himsrlf,  Hie 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which  tiie 
day  was  invested  were  ever  Ukoughts,  not  <^  re- 
striction, but  of  freedom  aod  of  joy.  Sudi  indeed 
would  seem,  from  Meh.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  notion  of  a  hoiy  day.  Wo  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such, 
was  never  considered  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often 
animadverted  on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
who  taunt  them  with  ahstaining  on  that  day  only 
firom  what  is  good  and  useful,  but  indulging  in 
dancing  and  luxurj.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed, 
such  as  Tadtus,  imagined  that  the  Sabbath  was 
kept  by  them  as  a  fiist,  a  mistake  which  might 
have  arisen  from  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on 
that  day,  and  perhaps,  as  Heylin  oonjectui-es,  from 
their  postponement  of  their  meals  till  the  more 
solemn  services  of  religion  had  been  performed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a 
feast,  and  the  phrase  luxiu  Sabbatariua,  which  we 
find  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has 
heea  thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  they  oeld)rated  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip 
tion  of  their  practice : — **  Eoce  hodiemus  dies  Sah 
bati  est:  hunc  in  praesenti  tempore  otio  quodc^ 
coi-poraliter  laoguido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioeo  odsbrant 
Judad.    Vacant  enim  ad  nugas,  et  cum  Deus  prss* 

tn  its  theological  character;  we  mean  no  lessa  penoa  thai 
M.  Proadhon  (/V  Za  ASArsKon  da  Uimenclut\ 
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SBperit  Sabbatum,  iUi  in  hit  quae  Deoa  prohibet 
nercent  Sabbatnm.  Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  open- 
ban,  VBcatio  illoram  a  bonis  operibaa  eiL  Melias 
01  enim  arare  quam  taltare.  Illi  ab  open  bono 
Ticant,  ab  opere  nugatoiio  non  Tacant"  (Aug. 
£narr,  m  PtcUnum,  Pik  zd. :  see  too  Aug.  De 
decern  ChordiB,  iii.  3 ;  Chiysoet.  Bomil.  I.,  De 
Zaxaro;  and  other  referenocB  given  bj  Bingham, 
Eod.  Ami,  lib.  zz.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  6nd  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligsiorj  but  rest,  cessation 
from  labour.  Now,  as  we  hare  more  than  onoe 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  from  labour, 
cannot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
all  action.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  question 
respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  ^^abbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered — what  is  truly 
rest,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is 
really  Sabbatical?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  appli- 
cation and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must  almost 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  circumstances, 
habits,  education,  and  &miliar  associations. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
possession  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to 
God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's 
rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of 
Sabbatical  observance,  through  which  the  same  great 
principles  of  God's  daim  and  society's,  on  every 
man's  time  and  evoy  man's  property,  were  extended 
and  developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  ever  pernsteiitly  observed,  the  only  indi- 
cations that  we  possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting 
them  being  the  ezemptioo  from  tribute  during  the 
former  accoi^ed  to  the  Jews  by  Alezander,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others, 
all,  however,  after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical 
Yeab  ;  Tear  of  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doabt  ezists  that  the  we^ly  Sabbath  was 
always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  snd  subsequent 
times  very  strictly,  however  mistakenly,  observed. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first, 
there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously 
known  and  observed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have 
an  univenal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  feeling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
&vonr  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  ss  to  the 
results  we  may  arrive  at  ooooeming  iL  No  doubt, 
if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Sabbath 
had  a  prae-Mosaic  existence,  we  see  something  in  it 
that  has  more  than  a  Uoeaic  character  and  scope. 
Bnt  it  might  have  had  such  without  having  an  uni- 
versal authority,  unless  we  are  pi^pared  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  things 
itiangled.  And  again,  it  might  have  originated  in 
Jie  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet  possess  an  universally 
numan  scope,  and  an  authority  over  all  men  and 
*Jin>u|^  all  time.  Whichever  way,  therefoie,  the 
Mooud  of  our  questkms  is  to  be  determined,  we  may 
assily  appixMch  the  fint  without  anxiety. 

Toe  first  and  chief  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  bcfoic  Moses, 
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is  the  wfatucs  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  Hiia  is  co3> 
sidered  to  rqnesenl  it  as  oo-aeval  with  man,  being 
instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as  Lightlbol 
views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the  Fall.  Thif 
latter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without  rational  grpond 
of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  But 
the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious.  We  havi 
no  materials  ror  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing, 
which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation, 
or  the  Fourth  Commandment.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  fi>rmei  is  abund- 
antly natuial.  Had,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
variety  of  preterite  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words 
in  Genesis  might  require  careful  consideration  in 
that  regard ;  but  as  the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had 
from  grammar ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  these  beiug 
written  after  the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  ab- 
sence, or  that  of  any  equivalent  to  them,  would  be 
really  marvellous. 

The  next  indication  of  a  prae-Moeaic  Sabbath  has 
been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  that  "  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Gain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Loni.** 
The  words  rendered  m  process  <tf  time  mean  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  contended  that  ihey 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again, 
the  diviaion  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recognised 
in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  TGen.  xziz.  27,  28). 
Indeed  the  large  recognition  or  that  diviaion  from 
the  earliest  time  is  considered  a  proof  that  it  must 
have  had  an  origin  above  and  independent  of  local 
and  accidental  cirrurostanoea,  and  been  imposed  on 
man  at  the  beginning  from  above.  Its  arbitrary 
and  fiictitious  character  is  appealed  to  in  further 
confirmation  of  this.  The  sacredness  of  the  seventh 
day  among  tlie  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
and  the  well-known  words  of  Hesiod  respecting  it, 
have  long  been  cited  among  those  who  adopt  this 
view,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the 
slightest  suppoi't  LasUy,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  the  injunction  to  remenU>er  the 
Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day 
was  already  known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  pncariona 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  thai 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  o4 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  zxix.  obviously  do^ 
but  carry  ua  no  fiurther  than  proving  that  the  weak 
was  known  and  recognized  by  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  celebrated 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  el 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  univer* 
sality  in  t>uch  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to  make 
it  a  Gcgrat  one.  That  division  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted  by  the 
latter  people  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xzzvii. 
18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own  time  comparatively 
recent ;  while  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  ia 
thought  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
such  division  in  early  times.  The  sacndncss  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  is  obviously  that 
of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the  werk,  but  of  the 
month.  And  ev«n  afler  the  weeklv  division  waa 
established,  no  tiace  can  be  found  of  aiiytiting  re- 
sembling the  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  may  refer  only  to  its 
previous  institution  in  connexion  with  'iiegatticna|{ 
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•f  «aBBB»  or  BMf  be  bat  the  nataxBl  preoept  to 
ii  ywi6irf  toe  rale  about  to  be  delivered-— opnraie 
ukml,  end  ooDtintiallj  recorring  in  the  interooune 
cf  fi£^  m,  ftr  cmiple,  between  perent  and  ohild — 
9L  the  vlher  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Isiaelites 
mH>wting  the  doable  aopply  of  manna  on  the  siith 
daj  (Ex.  xwL  22}  kede  ob  to  infier  that  the  Sabbath 
fsT  vhich  mch  extn  eappl j  was  deiigned  was  not 
Shea  known  to  them.  Moxeorer  the  laogaage  of 
EaeicMl  (xx.)  aeona  to  designate  it  ne  an  ordiuuioe 
dutinetiTclj  Hebrew  and  Moeaic 

We  comioi  then,  from  the  nnoertain  notion  which 
we  poaes,  inftr  mora  than  that  the  weekly  dlTision 
of  time  WW  known  to  the  ImeUtes  and  othenbefbra 
the  Law  of  Moeea.  [Wbek.]  Then  is  prob»- 
bUity,  though  not  mora,  in  the  opinion  of  Orotioa, 
tki%  the  oeventh  day  was  deemed  sacred  to  rali- 
fieos  obaerraooe ;  but  that  the  Sabbatical  obserranoe 
•fit,  the  ceaation  from  laboar,  was  superinduoed 
eniim  the  wildemeM. 

Bat  to  eome  to  oar  aeeond  question,  it  by  no 
m«os  £bUow8y  that  even  if  the  Sabfaatii  were  no 
oUer  than  Moms,  its  aoope  and  obligation  are  limited 
to  iataal,  and  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete 
its  of  the  LeriticBl  Law.  That  Uw  coo- 
two  eleawntB,  the  cods  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  iwmmanriments  of  human  and  uniirersBl  cha- 
mter.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bebraw  was  called  oat  from  the  world,  not  to  lira 
OB  a  narrower  but  a  fiur  wider  footing  than  the 
cfaiUren  of  earth ;  that  he  was  called  out  to  be  the 
trae  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destiny,  exhibiting 
the  aspect,  and  raalixing  the  blessedness,  of  true 
manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if  we  hare  a 
mimi,  tfaa  difference  between  such  leatures  of  bis 
Law  aa  are  bot  local  and  temporary,  and  such  as 
an  hufiian  and  oniTersal.  To  which  cUss  belongs 
the  Sihhath,  Tiewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question 
which  will  soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which 
dees  not  appear  hard  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
■qnre  iido  the  case  aa  exhibited  by  Scripture. 

And  here  we  are  at  onoe  confronted  with  the 
fret  timl  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms 
iwrt  of  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
nad  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
mfwts  of  ^bm  Law,  is  plain  to  the  most  cursory 
Rnden  of  the  OU  Tertament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  bang  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Goto* 
aanl.  And  though  eren  the  Decslc^e  is  affected 
by  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
of  rapoal  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trans- 
figorcd,  glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  reter  just  now 
to  our  ^nour's  teaching  (Matt.  xix.  17-19),  of 
vhieh  it  m*ght  be  alleged  that  it  was  delirered 
when,  and  to  the  peraons  orar  whom,  the  Old  Law 
waa  in  fcroe  soch  passagas  as  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  and 
Eph.  Ti.  2,  3,  aeem  dedaiTe  of  this.  In  some  wqr, 
the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an  au- 
r«  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Oiristians, 
thoe^  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
spiritaal  senae  and  scope,  is  a  question  whidi  still 
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The  pbmomsa  respecting  the  Sabbath  presented 
ly  the  New  Tatament  are,  Ist,  the  frequent  re- 
feraoee  to  it  in  the  foar  Goc^ ;  and  2ndly,  the 
nkaea  of  tlie  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fiaee  (O^.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  woold  seem 
Is  be  fchcrffti,  and  perhapa  one  other  (Heb.  ir.  9). 

lit.  The  lefeiences  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are, 
It  nevto  not  be  said,  numeioas  enough.  We  hare 
dreMly  seen  the  faig;fa  poaitioB  which  it  took  in  the 


minds  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  strsnge  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  oonnexioo  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  oi 
oar  Sariour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  He  seems  eren  to 
hare  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimat- 
ing surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  nuaapprehen* 
sion,  and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
Sabbath  were  nsatten  of  deepest  concern.  We  hare 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  and 
His  two  pregnant  declarations,  **  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
*•  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,'*  surely 
exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  aa  human  and 
onirersaL  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  privilege 
and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therrfore  to  suppose  it 
absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have  stinted  man 
of  something  that  was  made  for  him,  something 
that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The  latter  won- 
derfully exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it,  even  as 
do  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  Four£  Command- 
ment, to  Qod  as  its  archetype ;  and  in  showing  us 
that  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inas- 
much as  God  opens  His  hand  daily  and  filleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousoess — show,  us  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  exclude  action, 
which  would  be  but  a  death,  but  only  that  week- 
day action  whidi  requires  to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest 
that  shall  be  after  the  pattern  of  His,  who  though 
He  has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath 
made,  yet  '*  worketh  hitherto." 

2ndly.  The  £pistles,  it  most  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  roles  for  its  observ- 
ance are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — its  violation 
i»  never  denounced  by  them,  Sabbath-breakera  are 
never  included  hi  any  list  of  ofiendera.  Col.  ii.  16, 
17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensation  than 
is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and 
while  the  firat  day  of  the  week  is  more  than  once 
referred  to  aa  one  of  religioos  observance,  it  is  never 
identified  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  are  any  prohi' 
bUione  issued  in  connexion  with  the  former,  while 
the  omission  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  list  of 
'* necessary  things"  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  XV.  29),  shows  that  they  wen  regarded  by 
the  Apoetles  as  free  from  obligation  in  this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Churdi,  we  find  ouiBdves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The  seventh 
day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  obeenred, 
being  kept  aa  a  feast  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church,  and  aa  a  fast  from  an  early  period  by  that 
of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  Churches  of  the 
West ;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of  Laodicoa 
prohibited  all  scruple  about  working  on  it;  and 
there  was  a  very  general  admission  among  the 
early  Fathen  that  Christians  did  not  Sabbatixe  in 
the  letter. 

Again,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
Sabbttth  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible  to 
the  msjority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
Have  f^  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  fiither,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
control  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter ;  while 
the  Chriitian  in  general  would  have  bean  al  ooop. 
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lietraf td  ftnd  dnifsred  into  notice  if  he  >#w  fband 
AbHtainiDg  from  laboar  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
Mventh  bat  the  first  daj  of  the  week.  And  yet 
jt  it  dear  that  manj  were  oiabled  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
then  seem  to  have  been  an  j  obligation  to  diyulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
sacrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathen  speak  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
they  sometimes,,  perhape^  by  comparing,  ctmnect 
Jt  with  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  hare  never  found  a 
pasMge,  previous  to  the  convoaion  of  Constanttne, 
pi-ohibiUny  of  any  work  or  oompation  on  the 
former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nagatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  alleged.  [Lord's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  onoe.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitoiy  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great  Christiaa  festival  ss  much  honour 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment:  but  it  wns  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occu- 
pations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  inno> 
cent  on  ordinary  days.  When  this  became  the  case, 
the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue^  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga^ 
tion,  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
ss  its  spirit ;  that  »he  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  poisefi^ing  the  antitype ;  that  the  great  law  of 
we^-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  lan^e, 
was  still  in  operation.  True,  the  name  Sabbath 
waM  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  as  that 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowhete  habitually  called 
the  Sabbath,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  except  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it 
was  surely  impossible  tc  observe  both  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  af^er  Constantine, 
and  to  read  the  Fourth  Commandment,  without 
connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and 
even  the  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16, 
17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scone 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching 
respecting  it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would, 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
iti  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Chiistian,  viz.  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment,  and  as 
oonsequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
essextiial  character  of  that  benignant  ordinance; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
HMut,  a  oonnexian  betweec  ue  Fourth  CommaiiW 
PMut  and  the  first  day  of  Cne  week  (together,  as 
lifeould  be  riicembered,  with  the  other  fntavals  of 
Clw  Chnrch),  came  to  be  peroeivsd  and  iNVcaoimed. 
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Attention  has  recently  been  callad,  in  cemicnta 
with  our  subject,  to  a  drcomstanee  which  is  ioh 
portant,  the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  ol 
the  Egyptian  wedi  almost  oontemporsnaoiisly 
with  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dior 
Csssiua  speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  aD< 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conjecturing  the 
time  of  Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  most  hava 
established  itself.  Here,  then,  wonM  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  provkiiiy  the  pc«p&t 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatismus;  f>r  prolonging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institutloo 
which,  whetlier  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  Its  essential  eharacter  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  personal  Citirtor 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  His  call  to 
men  to  model  their  wori^  their  time,  and  tbdr 
lives,  on  His  pattern. 

We^    we  prepared  to  embrace  an  expositic* 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  pasas^^o 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.   8-10),  we  should 
find  it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just 
suggested.      The  argument  of  the  passage  ia  t* 
this  efiect,  that  the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered, 
and  into  which  he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  bo 
the  true  and  final  rest,  inasmuch  aa  the  Pealmisl 
long  afterwards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that 
rest  as  still  fntnre  and  contingent    In  ver.  9  wo 
have  the  words  **  there  r>!maineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God."     Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  mvrd- 
wavirir,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  aafifiort^fUs,  which  certainly  meant 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather 
than  the  ^jective  rest  itself.     It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  autbcr'a 
conclusion— which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — ^but  a  parenthesis  to  the  effect 
that  **to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth,  there  i»  Uftf  a  Sabhai'' 
izing^  the  great  diange  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevaticm  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  rq;ards  the 
Rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.*    This  exposition  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  the  paasage  thus  viewed  wiU 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  ziii.  10.     It  ii 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  eUborated  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Z>iiKoiirMt  on  (Ar 
Sabbath,    It  will  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
than  300  years  should  have   pnssed  bef<»«  tho 
Church  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  tho 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when   we  consider  how 
development,  in  all  matters  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  whidi  hsd  to  struggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  penecuUon,  and  an  unreclaimed 
sodetT.    In  such  case  was  the  early  Church,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  have  to  wait  for  a  Con* 
stantine  before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fiict  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  her, 
and  her  members  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
fcee  the  truth   in  any  steady  or  consistent  «af 
even  then. 

The  objections,  however,  to  tnis  exposition  4» 

•  Afloordlng  to  tiiis  ezposiuoQ  toe  wonis  of  w.  M 
**for  be  that  hath  eotCRd.  Ac"  urt  referrrd  toCtStak 
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■uay  aad  jpmtf  one  being,  that  it  has  oocurreti 
10  M  few  Bilking  the  grent  oommentators  who  have 
labonred  on  the  £p.  to  the  Hebi-ewi.  dirysoetom 
(m  far.)  deoies  that  there  is  any  refefence  to 
hcbdoBindal  Babbntuing.  Nor  have  we  found  any 
coumieDtatorB,  bendea  the  two  just  named,  who 
admit  that  there  is  such,  with  the  single  exception 
ef  Ebrard.  Dean  Alford  notices  the  interpretation 
mAj  to  oondemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gives  an- 
adhcr,  and  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  verse, 
ffuggcrting  a  soBkient  reason  ibr  the  change  of  word 
fron  amrmtuuvtM  to  ira0fiartfffU%.  It  would  not 
ha,Te  been  right,  however,  to  have  psased  it  over 
tn  thia  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and  Sabbar 
are  markedlj  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyood  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sab- 
hath  in  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Heesey,  in  his 
JEKoM^piois  L^ctwna,  has  sketched  and  distinguished 
every  variety  of  doctrine  whidi  has  beeu  or  atili  is 
anuataiDed  oo  the  subject. 

The  sentiments  and  pnutice  of  the  Jews  sab- 
■equft  to  our  Saviour's  time  have  been  already 
iLiunjJ  to.  A  curious  account — ^takeu  from  Buz- 
fcarf,  i>»  Sjfmag.—of  their  supexstitions,  scruples, 
jod  prohibitaooa,  will  be  found  at  the  dose  of  the 
tint  part  of  Heylin's  Mist,  of  tha  Sahbath.  Cal- 
asety  (art.  "Sabbath  "),  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
af  }imt  iismily  practices  at  the  beginning  and  end 
ef  tfas  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath, 
its  usa^  and  its  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  the 
spiritoally  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day 
be  inferred  from  some  striking  remarlcs  of 
Dr.  Kalisdi  {Comm,  cm  Uxodua),  p.  273,  who 
winds  op  wlu  quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from 
the  iat*  If  ra.  Horatio  Montafiore's  work,  A  Few 
Words  to  tli£  Jem, 

Fiaallyy  M.  Proudhon's  striking  pamphlet,  J)e 
U  CHAration  da  Dinumche  ctmidirde  tout  let 
rafporte  de  VHifgi^  publique,  de  la  Morale,  dee 
reiatioma  de  FamiUe  ei  de  did,  Paris,  1850,  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage.  Hia  remarks 
'  p.  67)  on  the  advantages  of  t^s  precise  propor- 
tMB  establiafaed,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  rest, 
aad  the  hMmveniance  of  any  other  that  could  be 
amagod,  are  well  worth  attation. 

The  ward  Sabbaih  seems  sometimea  to  denote  a 
miek  in  the  N.  T.  Henoe^  by  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
rerfcsmng  tioie  by  cardinal  numbers,  iw  rp  /uf  t&p 
mafifimrmm,  means  on  the  fret  day  of  the  week. 
Tk»  Bahhie  have  tha  same  phraseology,  keepmg, 
howweg,  the  word  Sabbath  in  the  singular. 

On  thepluweof  Si.  Lttke,vi.  htrr^  aafifieer^ 
Umft^mp^T^  see  Sabbatioal  Yeab. 

Dm  article  shooid  be  read  in  connexion  with  that 
m  the  LoBD*9  Dat. 

Lit^ainiv; — CrUid  Sacri,  on  Exod. ;  Heylin's 
Hmi.  of  the  Sabbath ;  Sekkn,  De  Jure  Naiur. 
€t  Oe»L ;  Boztoif,  De  Synag, ;  Barrow,  Expoe, 
of  the  JMaUogue;  Paley,  Moral  and  Political 
FhSmophy^  v.  7 ;  James,  On  the  Sacramenta  and 
SMath;  Whately's  Thoitghte  on  the  Sabbath; 
Vardkw,  On  the  Sabbath;  Maurice,  On  the  Sab- 
bath; Hichadis,  Zoiof  of  Motet,  arts.  cxciv.-vi., 
aivfii.;  Odder,  in  Herxog's  Beal-Encyel.  '•  Sab- 
teb,^  Winer,  HeaMfrterbuch,  <«Sabbath;"  BiUir, 
Bymboiik  da  Mot,  CuU.  vol.  ii.  ok.  iv.  di.  11,  §2 ; 
ffdisrh,  Mtttorical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
O.T.mZxod.  XT.;  Ptondhao^DelaCMAration 
j^Mmmche;  tod  eapedaUy  Dr.  Hthttfs  Smday ; 
Hi  Aetfion  lecture  for  18oO.  [F.  6.] 
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8ABBATH-DATH  JOIJBNEY  {ta$$droy 
b86s.  Acts  i.  12).  On  occasion  of  a  violation  oi 
the  commandment  by  certain  of  the  people  who 
went  to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day, 
Moses  enjoined  every  man  to  "  abide  in  Ids 
pkoe,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  *'  go  out  of  his 
place"  on  that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems 
natural  to  look  on  this  as  a  mei-e  enactment 
pro  re  natd,  and  having  no  beaiing  ou  any  state 
of  afTain  subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard 
it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Neverthdess,  the 
natural  inference  fi'om  2  K.  iv.  23  is  against  the 
supposition  of  such  a  prohibition  being  known  to 
the  spokesman,  Elisha  almost  certainly  living — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  whole  nanrative^much 
more  than  a  Sabbath  Day's  Journey  from  Shunem. 
Heylin  infen  from  the  incidents  of  David's  flight 
from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that  ndther 
felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Thdr  situation, 
however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  fi-om.  In  after  times  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  peimanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  fit)m  the  wall  of 
the  dty. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  have  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  the 
face  of  it  as  are  most  of  the  Rabbinicd  rules  and 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  Day.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
some  authority  must  settle  the  application  in 
details,  and  such  an  authority  ''the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sitting  in  Moses'  seat"  were  entitled  to 
exercise.  It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  the  Sab- 
bath Day's  Journey  must  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  profanation  of  the  day  in  a  country  whera 
business  was  entirely  agricultural  or  pastord,  and 
must  have  secured  to  **  the  ox  and  the  ass  "  the 
rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they  were  entitled. 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in 
warning  the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jerusdon  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not 
be  "  on  the  Sabbath  Day  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jerusdem  would  not,  as  in  the  cas^ 
of  Gentiles,  fed  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
neying on  that  day ;  nor  would  thdr  situation  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  forms  whereby  sudi 
journeying  when  necessary  was  sanctified ;  nor  would 
assistance  from  Uiose  around  be  procurable. 

The  pennitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  ( Joeh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness, 
which  tradition  sdd  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  tents.  To  repdr  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course, 
a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  wdking  to  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  We 
find  the  same  distance  given  as  the  drcumference 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be 
counted  as  then*  suburbs  (Num.  xxxv.  5).  The 
terminus  a  quo  was  thus  not  a  man's  own  house, 
bat  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwdt,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  .^awful  Sabbath  Day's  journeying 
must  tnerefore  have  varied  greatly  *  the  movemcutb 
of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the  small  cities  ci  hu  own  land 
being  restricted  indeed  when  compared  with  thou 
oft  Jew  in  Alexandria,  Autioch  or  Kome. 
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Whn  ft  roan  was  obliged  to  go  fiuihm  man  a 
fialibath  Oar's  Journey,  on  some  good  and  ailow- 
»Ue  ground,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  the 
evaning  before  to  furnish  himself  with  food  enough 
for  two  meals.  lie  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  the 
appointed  distance,  to  borj  what  he  had  left,  and 
utter  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  appointed 
boundarj.  Next  morning  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  this  point  his  termimia  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2000  paces 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred  to  by 
Origen,  wcpl  ipx^i^f  i^*  ^  >  ^7  Jerome,  ad  Alga- 
skon,  quiiest.  10 ;  and  by  Oecnmenius — ^with  some 
apparent  diflovnce  bet?reen  them  as  to  the  measare- 
ment.  Jerome  gires  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel,  as 
the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance.       [F.  G.] 

8ABBATHE'l7S(S<a3^araMf:  Sabbathaeua), 
Shabbethai  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Exr. 
X.15), 

8ABBATI0AL  TEAB.  As  om^  seventh  day 
and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  moi 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en> 
counter  this  law  in  Ex.  ixiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
words  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fouilh  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  re-en- 
foitsement  of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  the  Sabbatical  year  are  parts  of  one  general  law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
years,  and  to  let  the  land  i^est  on  the  seventh, 
*<  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  cat ;  and  what 
they  leave  the  beasti  of  Uie  field  shaU  eat"  It  is 
added,  '*  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vJneyai-d  and  thy  oliveyard.*' 

Wc  next  meet  with  the  enactment  in  lev.  xxv. 
2>7,  and  finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  whidi  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  thcae  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  Aijoy  her  8<Ab<tth$,  Neither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  sort  waa  to  be  practised.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be  reaped 
by  the  owner,  •rhose  rights  of  property  were  in 
abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  share  in  the  glean- 
ings :  the  poor,  the  atnuiger,  and  even  the  cattle. 

This  singular  institolioo  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impnetkabOitT.  Thb,  however, 
wears  off  when  we  consider  that  in  no  year  was 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  deposit 
of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would  produce 
some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  while 
the  vines  and  oUves  would  of  course  yield  their 
fruit  of  thcnaselves.  Moreover,  it  is  dear  that  the 
owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  oom  in  previous  yeani 
for  their  own  and  their  fiunilies' wants.  This  is 
the  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxr.  20-22. 
And  though  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Uiis  only  applied  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the 
gardens  attadwd  to  honsea. 

The  daiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
year,  as  we  learn  foom  Deut.  xv.  1^  excnitions 
Uiid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a  fortigucr,  and  that  of 
there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter,  how- 
fvtr,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will  never 
happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
't  U  not  sakl  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily 
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paid ;  and  it  has  been  qnestioned  whether  tte  m 
lease  of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  meicly  laattd 
through  the  year.  This  law  was  drtasUy  abr> 
gated  in  Isier  times  by  the  well-known  prdboi*  id 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permiuion  to  the  jndfes  to 
allow  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  daim  whenever  he 
required  to  do  so.  The  fonnola  Is  given  in  the 
Miehna  {ahamUh,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  deUors  during  the  Sabbatical  ymr 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of  slavea 
on  the  seventh  yesr  of  their  service.  The  two  are 
obviously  distinct— the  one  occurring  at  one  fixed 
time  for  all,  while  the  other  must  have  variad  with 
various  fomilies,  and  with  various  alaves. 

The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  beneficent  ten- 
dency, limiting  the  r^jjbU  and  dieddng  the  aenae  cf 
property;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Loitf."    **  The  hmd  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kaliadi  oonJeekiiRs, 
an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accme  to  tJie 
land  from  lying  follow  every  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatiol 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  waa  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  tlic 
assembled  people.  It  waa  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  waa  to  lie 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  coonected 
with  sacred  reHectlon  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  fmrs 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  tn^ 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whethei  tjia: 
was  identicsl  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  y«ar,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  t.  e.  whether  th»  yeai 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  dtbe^h 
year,  see  Jubilee,  Year  of. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itidf  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  rebtes  to  the  time  when  H* 
observance  became  obligatory.  It  has  been  Inferred 
from  Leriticus  xxv.  2,  <*  When  ve  come  into  tiM 
bind  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  first  year  of  thdr  occupation  of 
Oinaan ;  but  this  mere  'literalism  gives  a  ranlt  in 
uontradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low: **  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  fidd,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rert  unto  the  kind."  It  is  more  na- 
sonable  to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authori- 
ties, that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  tJke 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  yeaia  and  the  distribu* 
tion  seven  more. 

A  fuither  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  commenced, 
was  it  in  point  of  foct  obeyed  ?  This  is  an  im|ntry 
which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Meeaie  statutes  than 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  rart 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  operation ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the 
Captivity  present  us  with  no  such  spectacle.  In  the 
threatenings  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  particti* 
larly  contempbted  (vers.  33,  34) ;  and  that  it  waa 
greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Chnm. 
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mrU.  S0»  21 :  **  Them  that  escaped  from  the  sword 
flviial  ht  awaj  to  Balylon;  when  they  were 
MTfiBts  to  htm  and  hie  tons  until  the  ragn  of  the 
khi^iem  «f  Fania:  to  faltil  the  word  of  the  Lord 
kf  the  moutli  of  Jeremiah,  nntU  the  land  had  en- 
j0fcd  her  Sabhathe  ;  finr  aa  kng  aa  she  lay  desolate 
ihe  kgfH  Sahhath,  to  fuliU  threescore  and  ten  years." 
SiHDs  of  the  Jewifih  commentators  have  infisred 
(» thk  that  their  ibnfiitheTs  had  neglected  exactly 
aefeaty  SaMiatinal  years.  If  soch  neglect  was  ooi»- 
liBiisM*  tha  law  most  haTe  been  disobeyed  througn- 
•nta  period  of  490  yeaza,  i,  e.  through  nearly  the 
vbels  4laniioii  of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  thwe  is 
Dfethh^  m  ihm  preriona  histoiy  leading  to  the  in- 
fmaee  that  the  people  were  more  scropulous  then, 
«t  masi  kiak  to  the  rtfbam  from  captirity  for  indi- 
«itieB»  ni  the  Sabbatical  year  being  actually  ob- 
tarpL  Tfaao  wa  know  the  former  neriect  was  rft> 
fJiaasd  by  apoactilioos  attention  to  the  Law ;  and  as 
its  lawiing  feature^  the  Sabbath,  began  to  be  scmpu- 
losaly  levcfCBoadf  so  we  now  find  traces  of  a  uke 
shmnniBoe  «f  the  Sabbatical  year.  We  read  (1  Mace, 
vi  49)  that  **  they  ouna  out  of  the  dty,  because 
they  had  no  rictuala  there  to  endure  the  siege,  it 
bsiag  a  year  of  rcsi  to  the  land."  Alexand«  the 
(treat  ia  aaid  to  have  eiempted  the  Jews  from  tri- 
bute during  it»  siace  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 
nap  harresi  then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius 
(Joacph.  Amt,  lir.  10,  §6).  Tacitua  (iTiW. 
Khb.  T.  3L  }4)»  haTing  maotkiied  tha  obaerranoe  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  Jm,  adds  :--*<  Dein  bUn* 
di«ti  neitil  aeptiii.^ua  qnoqne  annum  ignayiae 
datoaa.**  And  St.  Pan],  in  reproaching  the  Ga^ 
latiMa  arith  their  Jewish  tendencies,  taxes  them 
ysort  as  wdl  as  days  and  months 
(GaL  IT.  10),  from  which  we  must  infer 
tB»t te  Umhvn  who  eommnnicated  to  them  those 
mdendes  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves. 
Aaolher  allasion  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year 
k  purhapa  to  be  found  in  the  phrase,  4r  vafifldr^ 
hitwp»9pAr^  (Luke  ri.  1).  Various  ezphmations 
bare  been  given  of  the  term,  bat  one  of  the  most 
^(xitmlti^  ia  tl»t  it  denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  asBood  yaar  in  the  cyde  (WieMler»  quoted  by 
Alfiofd,  foL  L).  [F.  G.] 

SABHET7B  (Sa^^atav ;  Alex.  -U^fimosx  So- 
9mm\  1  IMr.  ix.  32.    [Suemaiah,  14.] 

SABE'AKa    [Sh£BA.] 

8A'BI(Xi3eir;  Alax.Sa^i(:  SUoMen).  ^Tha 
chiidiiDof  PoefaerethofZebaim"  appear  in  1  Esd. 
▼.  34  as  ••tha  sons  of  Phacareth,  the  aom  of  SaU." 

SAITTAH  (nmo,  in  21  MSS.  KHlir.  Gen. 

t.  7;  KnO,  I0hr.'i.9,  A.  V.  Sabta:  So/Sar^d: 

&6a£4<x).  The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cnsh. 
Ia  aoDoiduMDe  with  the  identificatioos  of  the  settle- 
Brats  of  the  Cnshites  m  the  article  Arabia  and 
^i-fowhefc^  Sablah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 
aaothera  coast  of  Axabia.  The  writer  has  found  no 
tiaoes  hi  Arab  writers;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny 
Iri.  32,  §155, xii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  411),  and 
Aftsa.  Pleripl.  (27),  respecting  Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or 
iWbotale,  aetnpeUi  of  the  Atramitae  (probably  the 
rSistiawrttae\  seem  to  point  to  a  trace  of  ^ 
tfila  arhich  deaoaoded  from  Sabtah,  always  sup- 
pnriag  thai  thta  dty  Sabbatha  was  not  a  oorrup- 
\vm  or  dialectic  Tariatioo  of  Saba,  Seba,  or  Sfaeba. 
Tkis  pomt  will  be  diacuased  under  Srbba.  It  is 
4)y  aaoBsmiT  to  remark  here  that  the  indicatk>ns 
sffvJad  by  the  i*i«^  and  Roman  writers  of  Arabian 
^•^fafhy  raqoire  vary  cantious  handling,  pre- 
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seating,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  contmdictiais  and 
transparent  travellers*  tales  respecting  the  unknown 
regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  'fhurifera,  &e. 
Ptolemy  pUc«  Sabbatha  in  77^  long.  16^  30  bt. 
It  was  an  important  city,  contaimng  no  less  than 
sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N,  H,  ri.  c.  xxiii.  §32) ;  it  waa 
also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleasus  (comp.  ilaon.  Peryjl.  ap.  Mflller,  Oeog. 
iftfi.  278-9),  supposed  by  F^snel  to  be  identical 
with  "  Aschsrides,"  or  **  AUschariasoun,"  in  Arabie 
(Jaum,  Aaud,  Nout.  Stfrie,  x.  191).  Winer  thinks 
the  identification  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  &c.,  to 
be  probable;  and  it  ia  accepted  by  Bunsen  {Bdel' 
tcerk.  Gen.  x.  and  Atht),  It  certainly  occupies  a 
position  in  which  we  shocdd  expect  to  find  tntres  of 
Sabtah,  whei-e  are  traces  of  Cnshite  tribes  in  very 
early  times,  on  their  way,  aa  we  hold,  from  their 
earlier  ooloniea  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euphratea. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  **  hat 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
%afidr,  la0d,  2a/3af  (see  Strab.  xvL  p.  770, 
Casaub. ;  Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabia^ 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkilco  is  now,  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  translators,  Pseudojonathan 
saw  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  ^feODOi  for 
which  read  ^fe(*1DD>  •'.  tf«  the  Sembritae,  whom 
Strabo  {he.  dt.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  region. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  understands  it  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora  "  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tregelles, 
a,  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  2aj9dr;  but  when  probabilitr  is 
against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  ia  remem- 
bered that  Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai) 
may  be  related  to  8eba,  which  certaiulj  W4»  in 
EtMopia.  On  the  Rabbinical  authoritiei  witirh 
he  quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  lemains 
to  aidd  that  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  1712)  ivmovca 
Sabtah  to  Outa  oppoaite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic 
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Sebtah,  aaa«m  (oomp.  Ifardsid,  a.  v.);  and  that 

Bochart  {Phahg,  i.  114,  115,  252,  i^g^.),  while 
he  mentions  Sabbatha,  prefers  to  pkoe  Sabtah  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the 
Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  in 
that  gulf.  [E.  S.P.] 

SABTECHA,  and  SABTEGHAH  (KSn^D '- 

lA&aBoKi^  "XtfiaBaxd:  SdbatachOy  Sabathacha^ 
Gen.  X.  7,  1  Chr.  i.  9).  The  ^^  in  order  of  the 
sona  of  Cush,  whose  fiettlementa  would  peobably  be 
near  the  Persian  Gul^  where  are  those  of  Raamah, 
the  next  befoiv  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites. 
[Raajcah,  Dedan,  Sheba.]  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  Arabic  place  or  distiict,  nor  satis- 
factorily with  any  name  given  by  dassical  writers. 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  Bibelw.,  Gen. 
X.  and  Atlaa)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in  Car 
mania,  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  gulf,  oomiaring 
Sabtediah  with  the  city  of  Samydaoe  of  Steph.  Bys. 
{XoftMicii  or  2«^vicd8i|  of  Ptol.  vi.  8, 7).  This  ety- 
mology appears  to  be  very  far-fetched.  Getsenius 
merely  says  thkt  Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Taig. 
Pseudojonathan  (^WJT.  Zmgiicmi).        [2.  S,  P.J 

BA'CAB (-D^:  'Axdp ;  Alex.  2ax«{p:  8cu^). 

1.  A  Haiarite,  &ther  of  Ahiam,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiu.  33 
he  is  adled  Sharab,  but  iCennioott  regards  So;'«i 
as  the  corract  reading. 
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2.  (SaxV)  The  foniih  son  of  OM-«loin  ( 1 
Ghr.  ixvi.  4). 
8ACKBUT  (KDSD,  Dui.  iii.  5 ;  K3^,  Dui. 

iii.  7, 10, 15:  ira^^ini:  tambuca).  The  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  stMicd.  If  this  mu- 
sical instrument  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  cra/Afiimi 
and  Latin  mmAvca^^  the  English  translation  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  sickbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
the  BomJtmca  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chnppell 
says  {P9p,  Jftt«.  i.  35),  •*  The  sadkbut  was  a  baas 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone." 
It  hJTa  deep  note  according  to  Drayton  {Poiffofhum^ 
!▼.  365) : 

•Ttetaoboy,  ttt^bna  dup,  reoaider,  and  the  flate." 

TLe  tambiica  was  a  triangular  instrument  with 
fear  or  more  strings  played  with  the  Hngen.  Ac- 
eording  to  Athenaeus  (»▼.  633),  Masurius  described 
it  as  having  a  shrill  tone ;  and  Enphorion,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmian  Games,  said  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Parthlans  and  Troglodytes,  and  had  four 
string*.  Its  Invoition  is  attributed  to  one  Sombyi, 
and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  C^then.  xir.  637).  Juba, 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theairicai  HiMtory,  nys  it 
was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Neantbes  of  Cysicura, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Hours,  assigns  it  to  the  poet 
Ibrcus  of  Rhegium  (Athen.  It.  77).  This  last  tra- 
diiiMi  is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  aam- 
Imoa  as  a  kind  of  triangular  harp.  That  it  was  a 
forei^i  instrument  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
SUabo  (x.  471),  who  says  its  name  is  barbarous, 
l^dore  of  Serille  {Oruj.  iii.  20)  appeare  to  regai-d 
it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he  conuects  it  with  the 
iombucusj  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light  wood  of  which 
pipes  were  made. 

The  sambuca  was  early  known  at  Home,  for 
PUutus  {Stick,  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
plared  it  {tambucae,  or  tambadsMae,  as  they  are 
odfed  in  Liry,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  farourite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  y.  37),  and  the  Rhodian  women 
appear  to  hare  been  oelebiiited  for  their  skill  on 
this  instrument  (Athen.  ir.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sambuea  need  in 
siege  opeimtions,  which  derired  its  name  from  the 
mnsioa  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xir.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of  a  ship 
and  a  ladder  combined  in  one.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SACKCLOTH  (pfe^:  irdUcKos:  aaocm).  A 
curse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour,  made  of  g>nts' 
Imir  (Is.  1.  3;  Kev.  Ti.  12),  and  iieaembling  the 
ctViciiiiii  of  the  Komans.  It  was  used  (1.)  for 
making  sacks,  the  same  word  describing  both  the 
uttterial  and  the  article  fGen.  xlii.  25;  Ler.  xi. 
S2 ;  Josh.  ix.  4) ;  and  (2.)  for  making  the  rough 
garments  used  by  monnien,  whkh  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  vi. 
SO:  Job  x?i.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8;  2  Haoc.  iii.  19),  bat  at  other 
tiroes  were  worn  orer  the  coat  or  aethon^  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  pi-o- 
bably  resmbled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  dose  to 
the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  applicalaon  of 
the  term  ehdgar^  to  the  process  of  putting  it  on 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Ex.  Tii.  18,  &c).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  tliroughout  the  night  (IK. 
ixi.  27). [W.  L.  B.] 

*  OoniMre  amftutete,  tMn  Syr.  K3^3K  oIMM,  a 
SDti*«  wbrrv  the  m  occupies  the  place  of  tbe  dofieah. 
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SACRIi'lOE.  The  peculiar  f^turai  al  «Mh 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  tlieir  !•- 
spedive  heads ;  the  object  of  this  arttele  will  ba  :— 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derrratloo  oi 
the  Tarious  woids  used  to  denote  sacrifice  in  Scrip 

tare. 

II.  To  oamine  the  historical  derelopmesl  a 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  aa 
it  is  set  foith  both  in  the  OM  and  New  Teatamenia, 
with  espedal  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Chrisk 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  aer^ 
fice,  the  most  general  appear  to  be — 

(a.)  nraO,  mtnckah,  from  the  obsolete  rut 
TOD,  "to  give;"  naed  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  20,  21,  e< 


king;  in  Gen.  ir.  3,  5,  of  a  sacrifice  gcoeieUr 
(nmpw  and  fuo-fo,  indifferently);  and  I:  Ur.  i. 
1,4^  5,  6,  joined  with  the  woid  horhaa^  of  aa 
unbloody  sacriHoe,  or  ••  meatroflRsring*  (generally 
^wpov  evtria).  Its  derivatioD  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  ncriiioe,  which  reprasento  it  aa  an  Eo- 
chanstic  gift  to  God  our  King. 

'6.)  \arp»  l^orbcMf  derived  from  the  root  T^ 
•«to  appi«ich;'  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "make  to  ap- 
proach ;-  used  with  mmohah  in  Lev.  ii.  I,  4,  5,  6, 
[iJiX.  Swpor  hfcria),  geneiaUy  rendered  W|Mr 
(see  Mark  vii.  11,  Kopfiaw,  »  icri  9mpw)  or  w^atf- 
^dpa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hanlly  aeems  inherent  in 
the  root ;  whidi  rather  poinU  to  sacrifice,  aa  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

(c.)  rat,  zebach,  derived  from  the  root  rQT,  ta 
"slaughter  animals,"  especially  to  "slay  in  sacri- 
fice," refere  emphaUcally  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 
in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential 
idea.  Thus  it  is  opposed  to  mradioA,  in  Ps.  xL  6 
(Bvciop  ical  xpoir^opdb'),  and  to  ^^  (tJWv'r*;^*!* 
bumt^)ffering)  in  Ex.  x.  25,  xviil.  12,  &c.  With  it 
the  expiatory  idea  of  sacriHce  is  natmally  connected. 

Distinct  fi«m  thcj*  general  terms,  and  often 
appoxled  to  them,  ai^  the  words  denoting  special 
kittda  of  sacrifice : — 

(A)  rfAVf  ^^  (generally  iXoico^-f**),  the 
**  whole  burnt-offering." 

(tf.)  D^,  tb0lem  {jhffta  vwr-nflou),  need  fro- 
qoentiy  with  HSJ.  and  sometimes  called  );X^,  tba 
••  peace-"  or  "  thank-offering." 

(/.)  nnea  c*attdiA  (generaUy  wepi  V«r  ^\ 
the  "sin-offering." 

{g.)  DTK,  ^»k6m  (generally  wA^^ieXelA)  tlit 

«*  trespasa-oHei-ing." 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  these,  see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  OlUOI!!  OP  Sacripicb. 

In  tradng  the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  it*  first 
bwinning  to  its  perfect  development  in  tba  Moaak 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  l^  the  Icng^liaputed 
quesUcn,  aa  to  the  origin  of  8acr>fce\  whether  it 
axcee  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  ancti^HMd 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  subjea 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revslation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  importa»»  ol  which  haa 
probaUy  been  esaggeiatcd.    lliav  can  be  no  dcKiU, 
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Att  maihet  was  Mnctioned  *sij  God's  Law,  with  a 
ipecnl  •/pieal  refermoe  to  tlie  Atooement  of  Christ; 
its  vBiTendl  prevaKsnoe,  independent  of,  and  often 
oppoiwd  to,  man's  nstoral  nasonings  <m  his  relation 
V>  God,  shows  it  to  hare  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  instincts  of  homanity.  Whether  it  was 
6ni  cnjoJBri  bj  an  external  command,  or  whether 
it  WIS  based  on  that  sense  of  mn  and  lost  communion 
with  God*  whidi  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
heart  of  man — is  a  historical  qnestioo,  perhaps  inscH 
!ttbl«^  probably  one  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all, 
eioepi  in  connexion  with  some  general  theory  of  the 
method  of  primeral  revelation,  but  certainly  one, 
wliidi  does  not  affect  the  authority  and  the  meaning 
eftiie  rite  itself. 

The  gresi  difficulty  in  the  theory,  which  refers 
(t  !•  a  distiact  onnmand  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 
of  iMy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more  remarkable, 
vbes  coQtnsfed  with  the  distinct  refei^ence  made  in 
Gcsu  tu  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacrifice  when 
first  aacntioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  re- 
Icrred  to  as  n  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
becB  brought  by  men  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
naadgiTenbyGod.  This  coosidenition,  the  strength 
of  whkii  no  ingenuity*  hss  been  able  to  impair, 
sitboofh  it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal 
wviiiktifw  of  sBcriiioe,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  a8ser> 
tion  of  it,  as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine. 

Nor  is  the  fivrt  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 
mtural  chanKta-  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with 
which  the  acrifioes  of  the  0.  T.  are  expressly  con- 
tifvlBd,  nay  eoadusive  ailment  on  this  side  of  the 
^nestioB.  All  allow  that  the  eodiaristic  and  depr»> 
tailwy  ideas  of  aacrilioe  are  perftetly  natoral  to 
nan.  Tbo  higher  view  of  its  cxpktory  character, 
depeodent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical  nature, 
btttgndnaUyinScrinture.  It  is  veiled  under 
ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patiiarchal  sacrifices. 
It  ■  fint  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Law  (Lev. 
irii«  II,  MkS)  ;  but  even  then  the  theoiy  of  the  sin- 
dfriing,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
rc^rredy  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult ;  it 
fe»  only  in  the  X.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
BcSiT^ws)  that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is 
a»  lilcely  thai  it  {Jeaaed  God  gradually  to  superadd 
the  bighrr  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man 
from  the  kwer  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find 
thar  justifioitioo  in  the  higher),  as  that  He  ori- 
pnaHtf  commanded  the  institution  when  the  time 
fcr  the  revelation  of  its  fiill  meaning  was  not  yet 
oomcL  The  rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  symbol 
of  God's  new  promise  in  Gen.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it 
had  er  had  not  existed,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
htkn  the  Flood.  What  God  sets  HU  seal  to,  He 
makm  a  part  of  His  revelation,  whatever  its  origin 
nny  be.  It  is  to  be  notkdd  (see  Warburton's  IHo. 
Leg.  ix.  c  2)  that,  eioept  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method 
of  psbiafcfaal  sacrifice  is  left  five,  without  any 
direction  on  the  part  of  God,  while  in  all  the 
lloaue  ritual  the  Ihnitatioa  and  r^ulatim  of  sacri- 
fice, as  to  time,  place,  and  material,  is  a  most  pro- 
miaait  fintnre,  on  which  much  of  its  distinction 
tram  heathen  sacrifice  depended.    The  inference  is 

(as  ta  Flier's  Origin  ^aaer{flce), 
en  the  txaoslstifln  of  HKtdn 

T   - 

ai  U^.  tv.  7.  Even  snppnsiog  the  venrion,  a  '*  sln- 
«9rJv  esoebcth  at  tbe  door"  to  bs  correct,  on  the 
ftwnd  0f  gmeral  OMfO  of  tbe  word,  of  the  cortouB  vefskm 
af  tht  IJCX.,  sad  of  the  remsritable  sranunstlcsl  om- 
vmtttem  of  Ibt  asasrallne  pafttdpte,  with  the  fraunue 
*MB  las  lefcjiiug  to  the  tact  ibat  the  •in-offeiinf  wm  i 
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at  least  probable,  that  when  God  sanctioned  foimaU} 
a  natural  rito,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define 
its  method. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
is  best  left  in  the  silence,  with  which  Soipture  sur- 
rounds it. 

(B.)  Attte-Mosaic  Hmtory  of  Sacrificb. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  estoblishment  of  the  I^iw,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory 

sacrifice  (nKtdll  and  Dfi^K)  are  not  applied  to 

them.  This  fiici  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices ;  but  it  jus- 
tifien  the  inferoice,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  hi  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  fSo  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  Buvla  is 
explained  by  the  rotx  96ftois  below.)  In  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  been  eucharistic, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  ofierers  to  have 
kin  in  their  «  fiiith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  that 
fiiith  of  Abel  referred  to  the  pit)mi.se  of  the  liedeenier, 
and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the  typical 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a  simple 
and  humble  fiutl  iu  the  unseen  God,  as  the  giver 
and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  authoiised  by 
Scripture  to  decide. 

llie  sacrifice  of  Koah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  Is  called  bumt-ofiering  {6lah\  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  wiUi  the  institution  of  the 
Covenant  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  s^me 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  ddfinM 
offering  of  Abraham,  especially  enjoined  and  bumt^ 
^by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  probably  to  be  traced 
in  the  "  building  of  altan  "  by  Abraham  on  enteiing 
Canaan  at  liethel  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and  Mamre  (ziii. 
18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxvi.  25),  and  by  Jacob 
at  ^echem  (xxxiii.  20),  end  in  Jacob's  setting  op 
and  anointing  ot  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  18, 
zxxv.  14).  The  sacrifice  (z^Mch)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpoh 
also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  uod 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,'  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  federaticet  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  deili- 
cation  of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by 
itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial, 
coiJiicnanced  by  God.  Tet  in  its  principle  it  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's 
part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's, 
are  in  the  foi-^iT)und ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position. 

In  tlie  bumt-ofienngs  of  Job  for  his  diildren 
(Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we, 
for  the  first  time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 

actoally  a  male),  still  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
Lord  even  then  qiealcs  of  sscrlfloe  ss  ezistiDic  and  as 
known  to  exist:  He  does  not  institute  it  The  sap- 
poalUon  that  the  **  sktns  of  bessto"  in  Oen.  ilL  21  were 
skins  of  animals  sncrifloed  bj  Ood's  commsnd  is  a  pure 
assumption.  The  arBuroent  on  Heb.  zl.  4,  that  fliith  can 
rest  only  on  a  distinct  Divine  command  ss  to  the  spedaJ 
ocrwion  of  its  exerdse.  Is  oontnuUoled  liy  Uie  %ta«m 
deiioitlon  of  it  giveu  in  v.  1. 
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of  expiatUn  tat  m,  aooompanied  br  mpentanoe  and  1  takes  tiw  rite  of  aacrifioe  &r  granted  (sM  Ic?.  i.  % 
-  «^.      ..     -         .      ""    'ii.  1,  Ac,  « If  a  man  bring  an  offering,  fe  •baD/* 

&C.),  and  is  dinctad  JiieflT  to  guide  and  UmH  lU 
enrase.  In  vnrj  cum  but  tbat  of  tiie  pMoe- 
offering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  wai  caKfuflv 
praKribed,  so  as  to  proerre  the  idees  avmboliaed, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (m  inherent  ic 
heathen  sjstems,  and  finding  its  logioal  rmilt  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  cortly  the  offering; 
the  more  surelj  must  it  meet  with  aoocptaiwe. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impi«» 
this  trutli  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  goard  a^ait 
comiption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  i^nst 
the  notion  that  sscrifioe  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
enoe,  could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  zv.  22,  23),  the  plaof 
of  offering  was  expresslT  limited,  first  to  the  Taber* 
nacle,^  i&rwards  to  the  Temple.  This  oidinance 
also  neceasitated  their  periodical  gathering  aa  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  cleaily  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  national  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  truth,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  which  nan 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  otf 
reoondliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  argued  (as  by  Outnun,  Warbnrton,  4c) 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifioe  was  only  a  eoo- 
deaoension  to  the  wenkness  of  the  people,  borrowvd, 
more  or  less,  from  the  heathen  nations,  eqndally 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  guard  againstwotae  snporv 
stition  and  positive  idoktry.     The  argument  is 
mainly  based  (see  Waib.  Dio.  Leg.  ir.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  Ex.  xz.  25,  and  simiUu*  referenoes  in  the  O.  and 
N .  T.  to  the  nuUitr  of  all  mere  ceremonial.    Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  aaorifioe,  it  is  weak 
and  superfidal;  it  labours  under  two  fiital  difB- 
culties,  the  hiatoriCBl  fact  of  the  primeval  existence  of 
sacrifioe,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  fimn  the 
very  beginning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.    But  as  giving 
a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  so  remarkably  contmsted  with 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnish- 
ing an  explanation  of  certain  special  rites,  it  may 
probably  have  some  value.    It  certainly  contains  thb 
troth,  that  the  cmving  for  visible  tokens  of  God*s 
presence,  and  visible  rites  of  wonhip,  from  which 
idolatry  proceeds,  vras  provided  for  and  turned  into  a 
safe  channel,  by  the  whole  ritual  and  typical  system, 
of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre.    The  contact  with 
the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit 
of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtiess  render  such  pit>- 
vision  then  espedally  neoessary.     It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  iti  degnidji* 
tion  into  formalism,  and  U>  bring  out  its  eptritual 
meaning  with  an  ever-increasing  cleameH. 

(D.)  FOffT-MosAic  Saceufices. 

It  will  not  be  neosMary  to  pniaue,  in  detail,  tka 
history  of  Post-Meaafe  isacrifioe,  for  ite  main  prin- 
ciples  were  now  fixed  for  ever.  The  most  remari[o 
able  instances  of  aacrifiee  on  a  huge  scale  an  by 
Solomon  at  the  oonaeoation  of  the  Temple  (1  K« 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  deaUi  of  AthaiiaH 
(2  Chr.  xxui.  18),  and  by  Heiekiah  at  hia  gtvd 
Passover  and   restorataoa  of  the  Tempfo-wordi^ 

fc  For  tinisiM'  a  ef  tefltogBinent  of  this  rale  nooenwrwl,  •ome  anthoriM4by  speculooomuuid;  bat  ttelAwpr> 
vee  Ja4K-  it  ft.  vl.  2e.  xilL  l»;  1  Samixi.  IS,  xvL  ft;  «i»dun.  inblyittdnotatuln  to  lis  Aill sCridirv  till  tlie foandatf oa 
ri.  Us  1  K.  iiL  2.  3.     Most  of  tbese  owes  arc  ipeeial,   of  the  TcniDta. 


prayer,  and  broi^iht  prominentiy  forward.  The 
aama  is  the  CMe  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
aa  to  the  neoesatty  of  aacrihce  fax  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  z.  25),  where  aacrifiee  (xtbaoh)  is  distinguished 
from  bumt<ofiering.  Here  the  main  idea  ia  at  least 
deprecatory ;  the  object  ia  to  appeaae  the  wrath,  and 
av«rt  the  vengeance  of  God, 

(C.)  Thb  SACBincEB  of  thb  Mobaic  Period. 

Tiieae  are  inaugurated  by  the  oflering  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  zziv.  The 
Paswver  indeed  ia  unique  in  its  chaneter,  and 
aeema  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  aaoifioe  loon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  neariy  rewmbles  that  of 
the  sin-offerii^  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
whidi  (after  i&  first  celebration)  waa  poured  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  (aee  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the  care 
taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Ez.  zii.  10,  zzziv.  25).  It  was  unlike 
it  in  tbtt  the  fieah  was  to  be  eaten  l^all  (not  burnt, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  *'  at 
His  table,*'  aa  fax  the  case  of  a  peaoe-offering.  Its 
peculiar  position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its 
spedal  reftrenoe  to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it 
out  as  inoapable  of  being  xeferred  to  any  formal  daas 
of  aacrifiee ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation firom  death  by  means  of  sacrifioe  ia  brought 
out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ez.  zziv.,  offered  aa  a  aokrnn  in- 
auguration of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  simibarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  callad  a  "burnt- 
offering**  and  ''pence-offering"  in  r.  5;  but  the 
solenm  use  of  the  Mood  (compw  Hcb.  iz.  18-22) 
diatincUy  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice 
waa  needed  for  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  traapaaa-offeringa 
were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
various  forma  of  sacrifice  ^— ' 

T%e  fmmiofftrmg,    Self-dedicatort. 

To  these  may  be  added, — 

{d,)Tht  ktoetm  efihred  after  sacrifice  in  the 
My  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the 
priest- (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Prietl),  accom- 
panying and  making  efBcKioua  the  prayer  of  the 
people. 

in  the  oonsesation  of  Aaron  and  his  sona  (Lev. 
viii.)  we  find  theae  offered,  in  what  became  ever 
afterwards  the  appointed  order:  first  came  the 
8in«ofi0ing,  to  prepare  aooesa  to  dod ;  next  the 
bumtM>fierinf,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His 
service;  and  thirdly  the  meatpoffering  of  thanks- 
giving. The 
with   the  addition  of 

doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  afWr 
for  all  the  oongngation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  dewcnt  of  fire  upon  the  bnmt-offering.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrifidal  sjrstcm  was  fixed  in  aU  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus 


m  the  same  order, 
a  peaoe-offering  (eaten  no 
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J2  CSir.  m.  21-24).    In  «Bch  cane,  the  Isriih  cbs  ' 
•f  TviiBM  WW  ubieny  in  the  pcaoe-oflrnngs,  which 
wen  ft  Mered  natioml  ftast  to  tho  people  at  the 
Table  of  tbeir  Great  King. 
Tbe  regular  aacrilices  in    the  Temple  aeryice 
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(«.)  BOBarT-OPFBBINOS. 

1.  TV  daily  bont-offeringt  (Ex.  sxix.  88-4S). 

2.  The  double  bamtrofferiogs  on  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  siTfii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  burntrcdSmngs  at  the  great  fotiTals 
\Kmb.  »mii.  ll-Juis.  »i)). 

(6.)  Mjeat-Offerinos. 

1.  The  dafly  meHtroflTerings  accompanying  the 
daily  b«imtrofleiings  (£k>ur,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex. 
uix.  40,  41). 

2.  The  tbew-bread  (twelre  loaTes  with  franldn- 
«uej,  renewed  ereiy  Sabbath  (Ler.  xxiv.  5-9). 

3.  The  qncial  meat-offerings  at  the  isabbath  and 
Jm  great  festiTals  (Num.  xzviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  finit-fruita,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  *«waTe- 
•desings ;"  the  Hist-fniits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
ing-door at  the  hanrest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
U^t.  xxvi.  1-11),  called  *' heave-oiierings." 

ic)  Su-Offeiumos. 

1.  Sin-oftring  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 
xzriii.  15). 

2.  SB-«deriogs  at  the  Pteeow,  Pentecost,  Feast 
ef  TfWBipclB,  and  Tabeniacleb  (Num.  xxviii.  22, 30, 
xxix.  S.  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38). 

d.  T^  oficiing  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
saoritoad,  and  the  icape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
ef  the  baUock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great 
Da;  ef  AtoneBHnt  (Lev.  z?i.). 

(d)  Incnnfi. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incoose  (Ex.  xxx. 
74). 

i,  The  faicense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  ztL  12). 

Pariiiw  these  public  eacrifices,  there  were  offer- 
ing ef  the  people  for  themselves  individually ;  at 
the  parificatMo  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 
tiaa  of  the  first-born,  and  circumcision  of  all  male 
chUdrsn,  the  dcansii^  of  the  lepiosy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 
«By  oncleaoDesa  (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fuliilment  of 
Xaatritic  and  other  vowr  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 
canona  of  marriage  and  of  burial,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 
the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin-ofierings.  These 
miwt  Ittvc  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  sacri- 
fioBi  ev«ry  day ;  and  brought  the  rite  home  to 
Baan'a  thonght,  and  to  every  ocuuion  of 
life. 


(Ul.)  In  eauoining  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is 
MBcaavy  to  nmember,  that,  in  its  development, 
heeider  of  kiea  is  not  neoesaarily  the  same  as  the 
srAer  of  tine.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 
ha,  ferai  (ae  in  Lev.  viiL)  it  is  dear  that  the  sin- 
•Ating  oecnpiea  the  most  important  place,  the 
Jaimleiflfiiiig  ooows  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
prasiiniMg  last  of  alL  The  second  oonld  only 
W  nftiwl.  after  the  ^n  had  been  accepted ;  the 
iknd  WM  only  a  aubodiary  part  of  the  second. 
Y«t.  IB  aetnal  eider  of  time,  it  hss  been  seen,  that 
tbe  palriardbal  ascririoea  partook  much  more  of 
the  aatore  of  the  peace-offering  and  burnt-offering ; 
aad  that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  '^theknow- 
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ledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20)  the  rin-offering  was  for 
the  iirst  time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  na- 
tural, that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  but  la 
order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  those,  who  oelieve  in  the 
unity  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared 
therefore  to  find  in  the  former  vague  and  recondite 
meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the 
latter.  The  sacrifices  must  be  considered,  not  merely 
as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they  might 
have  appeared  to  a  pious  Israelite;  but  as  thev 
were  ill  ustrated  by  the  Pixiphets,  and  pel  fcctly  in- 
terpreted in  the  N.  T.  («.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in 
ita  infiuenoe,  they  should  be  also  compared  and 
oootrasted  with  tiie  sacrifices  and  woivhip  of  God 
in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  in  them  wei-e 
dimly  and  confusedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,*  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theoiy  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  throng  all  Greek  literatui-e,  from 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perveiaion 
of  whidi  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  de- 
clared that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).  It  is  aL«o  dear  that  saoifices 
were  used  as  prayers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  aveii 
wrath ;  and  that  this  idea  was  coirupted  into  the 
auperetition,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  as  w<»ll 
as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  thf  gods 
fiivour  could  be  purchased  for  the  wicked,  or  tnetr 
*'  envy  "  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  wae  r^j^arded  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  « table  of  the  gods*'  (comp.  1  Cor.  z.  20, 
21),  if  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  sdl^evotioo 
of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  grosser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in  a 
communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off 
in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored.  The 
emphatic  *'  shed<ling  of  the  blood,"  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was  often  eaten  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrificer ,  is  not  capable  of  any  full 
explanation  by  any  of  th^  ideas  above  referred  ttk 
Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the  secrificer,  or 
(as  in  canes  of  national  offering  of  human  victim^ 
and  of  thoKO  self-devoted  for  thdr  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  con- 
tained the  idea  that  **  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,"  and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted 
glimpse  of  the  great  central  truth  of  Revelation. 
Such  an  klea  may  be  (as  has  been  aipied)  "  unna- 
tunsl,"  in  that  it  could  not  be  explained  by  natrjal 
reason;  but  It  certainly  was  not  unnatural,  if  fre- 
quency of  existence,  and  aoooidanoe  with  a  deep 
natural  instinct,  ne  allowed  to  predude  that  epithet. 

Now  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptursl  d'ctiine  of 
the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  acnial  ot  any  of 

quoted  In  notes  28. 26,  to  Tbomson's  ilam|<iin  iAtiurn 
1153. 
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these  idess.  The  rery  names  used  in  it  for  aicri- 
fioe  (as  is  seen  abore)  inToIve  the  oonoeption  of  the 
rite  aa  a  gift,  a  fonn  of  worship,  a  thank-oflering,  a 
■dMflTotion,  and  an  atonement  In  fact,  it  brings 
ont,  daariy  and  dbtinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  hea- 
theniam  were  uncertain,  yagne,  and  perverted. 

Bat  the  essential  points  of  distinction  ai«  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  oouceiTed  of  their 
gods  18  alienated  in  jeahmsy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  be  appended  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man.  Scripture  represents  God  Himself  as  appitnch- 
ing  man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  tlw  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should,  be  restored. 
This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites  at  erery  step 
by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law,  as  to  time, 
place,  yicthn,  and  ceremonial,  by  its  utterly  dis- 
countenancing the  "will-worship,**  which  in  hea- 
thenism found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  invention 
of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity  is  increased, 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ; 
for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally 
seem  to  have  been  undefined  by  God,  and  even  under 
the  Law,  the  nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  bum^offerings,  watt  determined  by 
the  sacrifioer  only,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abi-absm 
in  the  inauguration  of  his  covenant  was  prescrilieJ 
to  him,  and  the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were 
most  accuratdy  and  minutely  determined.  (See,  for 
example,  the  wh(4e  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.)  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  how  this  essential  difference 
purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  corrup- 
tions, which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God 
and  fallen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  tUs,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to 
be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  6ed,  and,  in  His  fore- 
knowledge, connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of 
all  human  history.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical 
character  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ai^gues,  all  their  eflScacy 
depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other 
ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  had  a  twofold  effect, 
depending  on  the  special  podtion  of  an  Israelite,  as  a 
member  m  the  natmal  Theocracy,  and  on  his  general 
position,  as  a  man  in  relation  with  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-oflfering  was  an 
atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  ofiences  of 
negligence,  which  in  **  presumptuous,"  u  e.  de- 
liberste  and  wilful  crime,  was  rejected  (see  Num. 
XV.  27-31 ;  and  oomp.  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  On  the 
other  hand  it  had,  as  the  prophetic  writings  show 
us,  a  distinct  spiritual  significance,  as  a  means  of 
expnaing  repentance  and  receiving  forgiveness, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  it  only  as  a  type  of  the 
Great  Atonement.  How  fiu*  that  typical  meaning 
was  reoogniMd  at  different  periods  and  by  different 
persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate :  but  it  would  be 
iDpossiUe  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  hi^  spirituid 
teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  pious 
Israelite  must  have  fUt  the  nullity  of  material 
Mcrifice  is  itself,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing 
only  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  shadowing  out  some 
great  spiritnal  truth,  or  action  of  His.    Nor  is  it 


*  Some  render  this  (like  soeer)  "sceorMd;"  bat  the 
prtBBiUve  BMsnfttg.  *  clean,'*  and  the  usage  of  the  wordL 
leisa  decisive  asataHt  this.  LXX.aY^(«id.a«MB.s.«L). 

•  to  Uv.  I.  4,  U  Is  ssli  to  -stone"  HfiS,  i.c  to 
•wsr.*"  BoA so  (9  •* (to  away;"  IJCX.  i^iAiraiM).  The 
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unlikely  that,  with  more  or  less  diiitinctueBS,  hi 
coimected  the  evolution  of  tliis,  as  of  other  tnitha 
with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah.  But, 
however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  God's  pui^ 
pose,  the  whole  system  was  typical,  that  ad  its 
spiritual  efficacy  depended  on  the  true  aierifioc 
which  it  repi-esented,  and  could  be  received  only  on 
condition  of  Faith,  and  that,  therefore,  it  passu) 
away  when  the  Antitype  was  ooroe. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  virions  kinds  of 
sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  theii 
institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophetd,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  eqieci- 
ally  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  hsd  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  CovmoHt  between  God 
and  man. 

The  SiN-OFFERXiro  represented  that  Covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  hy  God's 
appointment,  tiirough  the  **  shedding  of  blood." 
Its  chamcteristic  oeremMiy  was  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  before  the  \'eil  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  pat- 
ting some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  inoense, 
and  the  pouring  out  <^  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  ot 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Tlie  flesh  was  in  no 
case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either  it  was  consoined 
by  fire  without  the  cnmp,  or  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  erefything  thnt 

touched  it  was  holy  (fiSnp).f    This  latter  point 

marked  the  distinction  from  the  peflceH>flering,  and 
showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of 
the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the 
death  of  the  offoider  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  tlmt 
the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  de^th 
by  the  ordinance  of  God*s  mercy.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the 
high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat — whidi  was  the  other  part  of  the  sin-offering — 
with  confession  cf  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it 
might  visibly  benr  them  away,  and  so  bring  out 
explicitly,  what  in  other  sin-offcrin|p  was  but 
implied.  Aooordingly  we  find  (see  quotation  from 
tlie  Mishna  in  Outr.  De  Sacr,  i.  e.  xv.,  §10)  that* 
in  all  cases,  it  wss  the  custom  for  the  oiSerBr  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  liead  of  the  sin-offering,  to  oonfcKS 
generally  or  specially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  '*  Lei  that 
be  my  expiation."  Beyond  all  doabt  the  sin-oder- 
ing  distinctly  witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  man, 
that  the  *'  wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  thai 
God  had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  reference  ot 
the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sius  of  the  world,**  was  one  undcntood  anj 
hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  m€biing  of  the  BoiuiT- 
OFFERING  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  «x« 
piation  seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  ft  (for 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of 
sacrifioe)  ;*  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the 
sin-offering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  may  have  been 
even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of  Leviticus 
it  is  evidently  only  seoondnry.  The  main  idea  is 
the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  reproi^nting 
(as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  bend  shows)  tKc 
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same  word  is  oaed  below  of  the  sln-offertaig ;  scd 
later  Jews  dlstlngulBhed  the  bnnit-drerlBg  ss  m 
thoughts  and  designs,  the  sln^oirerlng  for  acts  of 
gresskm.  (See  Junsth.  Flaaaphr.  ooLav.vl.  iT.Ac, 
by  OutramJ 
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of  th«  mcrificer,  bodj  and  Mral,  to  Him. 
1W  dentk  of  the  tmudi  w«is  {»  to  speak)  &a  ind- 
doital  tmtmt,  to  signify  the  oompletenefls  ot  the 
dnrokiDa;  and  it  k  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn 
CKrifiHs,  BO  bumt-oflering  could  be  made  until  a 
ioHsfliiriiig  bad  brought  the  sacrifioer 
oovenant  with  God.  The  main  idea  of 
this  acrifiee  imut  have  been  representatiTe,  not 
nottiovs,  and  the  beet  comment  upon  it  is  the 
tibprlalieB  in  Bom.  lii.  1,  "to  present  our  bodies 
a  ttring  sMrifiee,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God." 

The  Mkat-offesings,  the  peace  or  thank- 
dStnmg,  the  hnt-fruts,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings 
to  God  of  Hia  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful 
homaiEe,  and  aa  a  mesoa  o(  maintaining  His  senrioe 
and  His  scrvante.  Whether  they  were  regular  or 
Tol«Btaf7»  individual  or  nationid,  independent  or 
nbadiary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 
a^  idea.  The  meat-oflering,  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine, 
with  salt,  and  hidlowed  by  frankincense, 
oaoally  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  implied 
in  the  baxni-offcriiig ;  end  the  peace-offerings  for 
the  peofile  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first 
aerifioe  (Lev.  iz.  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special 
■oicanity.  The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace- 
ofleri^g  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacriflcer 
(aftar  the  &t  had  been  burnt  before  the  Lord,  and 
the  braast  and  shoulder  given  to  the  prierts).  It 
betokoMd  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God 
ai  **  the  table  of  the  Loid,"  in  the  gifts  which  His 
rncRy  had  bestowed,  of  which  a  choice  portion  was 
i^fcnd  to  Him,  to  His  servants,  and  to  His  poor 
Daut.  sir.  28,  29).  'To  this  view  of  sacrifice 
is  made  hj  St  Ptol  in  Phil.  ir.  18;  Heb. 
15,  16.  It  ibUowB  naturally  6nom  the  other 
t««w 

H  m  clear  finom  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
cmnples  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 
catory, sbkI  the  eocharistie  elements.  Any  one  of 
thn^  tsfcoa  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and 
Mipentition.  The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 
to  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
■1  without  any  condition  of  repentance 
Isitb ;  the  selMedicatory,  taken  alone,  ignores 
the  hanier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  and  under- 
the  whde  idea  of  atonement ;  the  eucharistic 
ladii  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts  can  ntisfy 
Gofa  ■iiiu,  and  is  essily  perverted  into  the 
attempt  to  ''bribe'*  God  by  vows  and 
All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
tmfiied  in  each  aaerifioe,  each  element  predomi- 
its  torn:  all  most  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 
the  IsraeliteB,  while  they  seem  always  to 
hsve  ntatned  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucha- 
ristae  eficring,  even  when  they  perverted  these  by 
hnifhiiliiiiiiih  sopentition,  constantly  ignored  the 
e^K-dodfeatioi.  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
■i^l  which  the  regular  boratoffering  should  have  im- 
pveand  vpon  them  as  their  daily  thou^t  and  duty. 
It  »  therefore  to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 
lYipheCa  is  mainly  directed;  its  key-note  is  con- 
taiaMl  in  the  words  of  Samnd :  "  Behold,  to  obey  is 
hitter  than  mcrifioe,  and  to  hearken  than  the  &t  of 
tana  **  (1  Sam.  zr.  22).  So  Iniah  declares  (as  in 
L  10-20)  that  "  the  Lord  deU|^tB  not  in  the  blood 
§i  halleAi^  or  lambs,  or  goats;"  that  to  those 

who  **  <nse  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  wdl 

ftoo^  tiicir  ana  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
aa  msm/*  Jeremiah  reminda  them  (vii.  22,  23) 
diet  tka  lord  dki  net  **  command  bumt-offurisgs 
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or  aacn.  ced  *  under  Moses,  bat  said,  **  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  oi 
indignant  pix>tests  (see  zx.  39>44)  agninst  the  pol- 
lution <tf  God's  name  by  offeriugK  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Hosea  seta  foi-th 
God*8  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which  oui 
Lord  Himself  sanctioned :  "  I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  mora  than 
burnt-offerings."  Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even 
more  strongly,  that  God  "hates"  their  sacrifices, 
unleas  ''judgment  run  down  like  water,  and 
i-ighteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  And  Micah 
(vi.  6-8)  answers  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
itx)t  of  sacrifice,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord?"  by  the  words,  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  All  these  pas^ 
sages,  and  many  others,  are  dii-ected  to  one  object — 
not  to  discourage  sacrifice,  but  to  puiify  and  spiritu- 
alize the  feelings  of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without, 
is  recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.    Thus 
he  says,  in  Pa.  zl.  8-11,  **  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, bumtoffering  and  sin-offering.  Thou  hast 
not  required;"  and  contrasts  with  them  the  ho* 
mage  of  the  heart — **  mine  eara  hast  Thou  bored,** 
and  the  active  service  of  life — **  Lo !  I  come  to  de 
Thy  will,  0  God."     In  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2) :  **  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bolls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?     Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble."    In  Pa.  li. 
16,  17,  it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  trne  i«- 
pentance  of  the  heart:  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  tliat  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  **  TheH  shalt  thoo 
be  pleased  with  bumt^offerings  and  oblations ;  then 
shall  they  offer  younp  bullodca  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passages  are  corrdative  to  the  othen,  express- 
ing the  feelings,  which  those  othera  in  God's  Name 
requira.    It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  tliem,  that  thb 
idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice 
The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for 
gi'anted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people, 
but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until  the  Antitype 
should  come  to  make  all  dear.     For  the  evolution 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T. ;  the 
preparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so  to  speak) 
negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity  of  all  other 
propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leaving  the 
warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of  the 
heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  Atonement 
to  come. 

Without  entering  diiw:tly  on  the  great  subjein 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  ibraign  to  the 
scope  of  this  ai*tici«),  it  will  be  sutftcient  to  refer  to 
the  connexion,  eataDlished  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  tiie  Mo«aic  system.  To  do  thui, 
we  neei  do  little  more  than  analyse  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  oontaiui  the  key  of  the  whole 
saciificial  doctiine. 

In  (he  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetk:  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intiinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  **  gifta 
and  sacrifices"  of  the  firat  tabernacle  could  "  never 
make  the  sacrifioera  perfect  in  conscience"  (arcrrd 
<nn^tit^fftp) ;  they  were  but  **  carnal  oidinancio,  im- 
posed  on  them  till  the  time  of  reformation"  (8iOf»* 
•(6<rc«r)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  veiy  ftct  of  then 
conatant  re}*etitioo  i«  ^''*  t*-  prove  thit*  imperfecrtiri^ 
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which  de^cndB  oa  the  fundamental  prlndple,  *'  thai 
it  is  impoKible  that  the  bkMd  of  bulls  and  goats 
khould  take  airay  an  **  (x.  4).  But  it  does  not 
fend  US  to  infer,  that  they  actaallj  had  no  spiritnal 
affiotcj,  if  ofiered  in  repentaaoe  and  fiuth.  On  the 
CQBtraiy,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  charMter,  and  to 
assMt  that  in  rirtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritnal 
meaning.  Oar  Lord  is  dedared  (see  1  Pet.  i.  20) 
**  to  hare  been  fereonhuned  "  as  a  ocrifioe  **  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  or  (as  it  is  mora 
stiiidiigly  expresMd  in  Rer.  ziii.  8)  **  slahi  fixNU  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  material  saciifiees 
rppresented  this  Greet  Atonement,  as  ali-eady  made 
anid  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  sell- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacriiioe  alone  pmcured.  Otherwise  the  whole  lacri- 
ficial  system  oould  have  been  only  a  supei^tion 
and  a  snare.  The  sins  provided  tor  by  the  sin- 
offering  were  certainly  in  some  cases  moral,  [^«e 
Sih-Offering.]  The  whole  of  the  Moeaic  de> 
scription  of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real  «pi- 
ritual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theo- 
aaxy.  Just  as  St.  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iit  15-29) 
that  the  Promise  and  Covenant  to  Abraham  were  of 
primary,  the  Law  only  of  seeondary,  importance, 
M>  that  men  had  u»der  the  Law  more  than  they  had 
by  the  Law ;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices.  They  could  convey  nothing  in  them- 
selves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  tiiough  neoestiarily  imperfect,  fiuth,  be  means 
o(  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blesdngs  of  the 
Antitype. 

Thk  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  npon  is  the  onioD  in 
our  LonI*s  Person  of  the  priest,  the  oflTerer,  and  the 
sacrifice.  [Priest.]  Theimperfectionof  all  sacri- 
fices, whidi  made  them,  in  themselves,  liable  to 
superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representative 
of,  the  sacriftcer ;'  and  that,  <»  the  other,  if  there 
be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  be  has  no 
right  of  approach,  or  secmity  that  his  sacrifice  will 
be  aooeptsd ;  that  there  needs,  therefore,  to  be  a 
Mediator,  •'.  e.  (acooitiinK  to  the  definition  of  Heb. 
V.  1  4),  a  true  Priest,  wno  shall,  as  being  One  with 
jBan,  offer  the  saciifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  One 
with  God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which 
neccHarilv  existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed 
they  would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations 
lor  the  Antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  Him  ; 
that  in  the  Hnt  place  He,  as  the  repreientattve  of 
the  whole  human  race,  offeivd  no  arbitrarily-diosen 
vic^jm,  but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  blood ; 
tluit,  in  the  second.  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a 
Kolemn  oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  for  ever,  "  after  the 
order  of  Mtlehixedek,**  one  **  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  iufirmities  and  trials,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Tine  Son  of  God,  exalted  hr 
above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living  to  make 
lnter;sssioiL  in  heaven,  now  that  His  sacrifioe  is 
0T«3r,  and  that,  hi  the  last  phice,  the  barrier  between 
man  and  God  is  by  His  medii^ion  done  away  for 
ever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for  all  opened 

<  It  Bsj  be  reniesiberBd  Ibst  dev*«>i»  aumetlmcv  limi- 
vaneUmos  horrible,  vcie  adopied  u>  make  Um 
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to  man.  A2]  the  points,  in  the  doctrine  of  aialAi^, 
which  had  hefoi«  been  nnintriligible,  were  tha 
made  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  aU  thf 
various  kin(b  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measne, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspcrts  at 
the  AtoDonent.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ateoemcot,  in 
this  EjNstle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  is 
a  twofold  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  ttadend  nrrvamrj  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  whKh  the  Lord  **  bars  the 
sins  of  msBT-"  It  is  its  esiiential  characteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  a.one,  otiering  His 
sacrifioe  nithout  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the 
conversion  of  men — otlerii^r  it  indeed  for  those  who 
"  were  still  sinners"  and  at  aimity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "  propitiatioo  "  (tAor/i^r  or 
i\MrHiptow,  Rom.  iiL  24 ;  1  John  ii.  2) ;  a  **  fbb- 
8om"  {iarok^pmtrtf,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  30,  Jbc); 
which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply  that  it 
makes  a  change  iu  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
from  separation  to  unkw,  from  wrath  to  love,  and 
a  change  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then.  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  msn  ;  and  His  ncrifioe  is  offered 
once  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  ta  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  rin. 
offering;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-oflering 
with  which  the  high-priest  entered  the  Most  Moly 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12)  ; 
and  by  that  which  halloivred  the  inac^ration  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  deansed  the  veasds  of  its  mi- 
nistration (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is 
called  ''our  Plusover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cbr. 
V.  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  language, 
to  have  been  *'  made  sin  for  us,"  though  He  **  knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor.  t.  21).  This  ^ical  rcktioo  sa 
pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  dtf  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiU.  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (tfwince 
ffj^piop)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  Hb  Puaakm 
( xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitUtory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  mat  time  hreoght 
into  full  light.  And  though  the  principle  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery, 
yet  the  foot  of  its  existence  in  Him  is  iUustnted  by 
a  thousand  types.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not 
the  earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  wnich  it  symboliaea, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Chrirt  is  set 
foiih  to  us,  as  the  completion  of  that  perfoct  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  if  the  natuml 
duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the  ivpi^ 
sentative  of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls  upon  n^. 
when  reconciled  to  God,  to  **  take  up  the  Cixw  aaJ 
tbUowHim."  **  In  the  days  of  His  fiesh  He  offerad 
up  prayers  and  supplications  .  . .  and  was  heard,  in 
that  He  feared ;  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffert<>d . 
and  being  made  perfect "  (by  that  suffering ;  nee 
ii.  10),  **  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  to  ail 
them  that  obey  Him"  (v.  7,  8,  9).  In  this  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwoll 
rather  on  His  lowly  Incaniation,  and  His  life  ot 
humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  tluit 

vicUm  apfiear  wilting;  and  that  voluntsffT  ascrtfer.  attcl 
M  thai  or  Ow  iiedl.  was  held  to  be  the  aohiait  oT  aX 
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but  a  6ttiiig  doM.  Id  the  pMwige  above 
iiftuml  ta  tbtaUmicn  is  DoitotheCrotsot'CBlvanr, 
bat  to  tba  agon  j  in  G«thseixuuie,  which  boiwed  His 
hmmM  win  tp  tba  wiU  of  Hit  Fathnr.  TIic  main 
Ida  of  thaa  Tirw  of  the  Atonement  is  representative, 
latbcrtbaaTieanoas.  In  the  first  view  the  "seocmd 
A<faB**  nndid  by  His  atoning  blood  the  w<Mrk  of  evil 
whacb  Uiafirfrt  Adam  did ;  in  the  second  He,  by  His 
perftct  obadienoe,  did  that  which  the  first  Adam 
kSt  ondepe,  and,  bj  His  grace  making  as  like  Him- 
self esUa  upon  as  to  follow  Him  in  the  same  path. 
Hiis  lattar  view  is  typified  bj  the  bumt-offiBiing : 
in  Ripirt  of  which  the  K.  T.  merelj  quotes  and 
saioraea  the  laiignage  already  cited  from  the  0.  T., 
nd  opaEsally  (sea  Heb.  z.  6-9)  the  words  of  Fii.  il. 
^  iac^  which  contnst  with  materiel  sacrifioe  the 
«daii«ll»ewiU4ifGod."  It  is  one,  which  cannot  be 
dw4t  opoo  at  all  without  a  prenoos  implication  of 
the  other;  as  both  were  embi-aoed  in  one  act,  so  are 
thqr  iuaumrsMy  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  pat 
Arth  in  Kom.  ziL  1,  where  the  "  mercies  of  God" 
(i.  e,  the  £rm  aalvation,  through  the  sfaa-offering  of 
Cbnrt.*a  Uood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Epistle)  are  made  the  ground  for  calling  on 
oa  **  Id  pRsent  oar  bodies,  a  tivmg  aacrifice,  holy 
and  aaocptabk  to  God,"  inawmnch  as  we  are  all  (see 
T.  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  His  body. 
la  thia  sease  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  crucified 
withOmst"  (Gal.  iL  IM);  iOnu  vi.  6);  to  have 
•*  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us^'  (2  Cor.  i. 
5);  evfli  to  ««fiU  ap  that  which  is  behind"  {rk 
rs)^  thereof  (0>L  i.  24) ;  and  to  *•  be 
"  (#ve98etf0ai)  "  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
of  othoEs  (PhiL  ii.  17 ;  comp.  2  Tim.  ir.  6  ; 
1  John  iiL  16)«  As  without  the  sin-ofieiing  of  the 
Qtaes.  this,  oar  bant-offering,  would  be  impossible, 
ss  aiaa  without  the  bont^ffering  the  sin-offering 
win  t»  OS  be  onaTailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 

as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 

^tar,  ia  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 

tiniiissnei  for  OS  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 

by  theincwoeu    In  the  EpUUe  to  the  Hebrews,  this 

pait  of  His  priestly  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with  paiti- 

ciakr  lefieRnoete  the  offering  of  incense  in  the  Most 

Holy  FIks  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of 

Atesioiient  (Heb.  is.  24-28;  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vi. 

\%  20,  viL  25).    It  implies  that  the  sin-offering 

has  bea  made  once  for  all,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil 

^of  sin)  between  man  and  God ;  and  that  the  oonti- 

mial  banxt^«fi(eriog  is  now  accepted  by  Him  for  the 

soke  of  the  Great  Interceding  High-priest.     That 

inhiiinwiiin   is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 

**  with  the  SBBoke  of  its  incense  **  they  rise  up  to 

hwvA  (Uer.  viii.  4).    [Pratbb.] 

The  typical  smse  of  the  meat-offering,  or  peace- 
efferiog,  s  less  connected  with  the  sacrifioe  of  Christ 
HiMself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanks- 
fivin^  charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as  Chris- 
offer  to  God,  and  *"  with  which  He  is  well 
(Heb.  nil.  15,  16)  as  with  "an  odour  of 
sbkU,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (PhiL 
fer.  18>,  Tbey  betokoi  that,  through  the  peace  won 
ly  the  sin-ofoiag,  we  have  already  been  enable  i 
to  dwdiBafr  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  ss  it 
Hm  oniamcats  and  aooessorics  of  that  self- 
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of  the  doctnne  of  Sacrifice. 
to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts ; 
been,  fiftan  the  bicinmng,  accepted  and 
by  God,  and  made  by  Him  one  channel 
In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had 


a  value,  partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all 
respects  derived  from  the  one  True  Sacrifice,  i( 
which  it  was  the  type.  It  involved  tne  ezpiatoiy, 
the  self-dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each 
gradually  developed  and  explamed,  but  all  SMpobie 
of  ftill  explanation  only  by  the  light  reflecud  back 
from  the  Antitype. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
infi>nnatlon  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  LegUm 
ff^brcmrum,  and  Outram,  X>e  Sacrijicnt,  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  cleai*ly 
on  either  side  by  Faber,  On  the  (JXoine)  Origin  ef 
Sacrifice,  and  by  Davison,  Inquiry  into  the  OrigHi 
c/Saori/ice ;  and  Warburton,  JDw.  Leg.  (b.  iz.  c  2). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Magee's  Dinertation  <m 
Atonement ;  th<t  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  Treatiae  tm 
the  Hebrews  j  Kurtz,  Der  Altteetamentliche  Opfer^ 
cultue,  Mitan,  1862 ;  and  the  catalogue  of  auth<»- 
ritiesinWinei''siZM/^dr<er6.«*0pfer.'^  But  it  needs 
for  its  consideration  little  but  the  cai«ful  study  ot 
Scripture  it^f.  [A.  B.] 

SADAMI'AS  (iSbdba&ia).  The  name  of  Sh a L- 
L(TM,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  written  m 
2  £sd. !.  1. 

BADAS  ('Af^Tor  ;  Alex.  *A<rrai  :  Archad), 
AZOAD  (1  Esd.  vI  13;  comp.  £zr.  ii.  12).  The 
form  Sadas  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version. 

SADDETS(Aoaaa7of;  Alex  AoXSaior:  Xotf- 
dSnis).  "  Iddo,  the  chief  at  the  place  Oasiphia,"  is 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  45,  **  Saddens  the  captain,  who 
was  in  the  place  of  the  treasury."  In  1  Ead.  viii. 
46  the  name  is  written  **  Daddeus  **  in  the  A.  V., 
as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  paasages. 

SADDUC  (SoSMicer:  Sadoc),  Zados  the 
high-priest,  ancestor  of  £sra  (1  Esd.  viii.  '^.V 

SADDUCEES  (XMovkcuoi  :  Sadtiucaei  - 
Matt  iii.  7,  zvL  1,  6,  11,  12,  zzii.  23,  34;  Maik 
ziu  18 ;  Luke  zz.  27 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  V.  17,  xxuL  6, 7, 8). 
A  religioos  party  or  school  amon^  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  ChrUt,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law  was  a 
revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatoij  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Although  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  conjunction 
with  tiie  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw  such  vivid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  Christianity.  Except  on  one  occasion, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  hi  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  fram  heaven  (Matt.  zvi.  1,  4,  6), 
Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees  with  the  same 
bitter  denundatioos  which  he  uttered  against  the 
Phai-isces;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees, 
seem  to  have  taken  active  measm'es  ibr  cnosing  Him 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many 
others,  they  have  not  been  so  influential  as  the 
Pharisees  in  the  world*s  history;  but  still  they 
deserve  attentiou,  as  repitssenting  Jewish  idens  before 
the  Pharisees  became  tiiumphant,  and  as  illus- 
trating one  phase  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time 
when  the  new  religion  of  Christianity,  destined  to 
produce  such  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  issued  fix>m  Judaea. 

AtUhoritiea. — ^The  souixies  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Sadducees  ara  much  the  same  as  for  the 
Pharisees.  [Phakisees,  p.  885.]  There  are,  how* 
ever,  some  exceptions  negatively.  Thusi  theSad- 
ducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  Pliari.^ees  are  frequently  mentioned,  John 
vii.  32,45,  zi.  47, 57,  xviii.  3,  viii.  3, 13-19,  iz.  18 ; 
an  omission, «  hich,  as  Geiger  suggests,  is  not  unin^ 
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iwrtaot  in  reference  to  the  critidsm  of  the  GospeU 
'.  Ur$iAnft  tmd  Uthersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  107). 
Moreover,  while  Si.  I^iul  hiid  been  a  Pharieee  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee;  while  Joteghns  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
•f  Phariaaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single 
undoubted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Snddocee 
has  come  down  to  us,  sd  that  for  an  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  we  are  mainlj  dependent  oo 
their  antagonists.  This  point  should  be  alwafi 
borne  in  mind  in  jni^ng  their  opinions,  and  fonning 
an  flstimaie  of  their  duiracter,  and  its  full  bearing 
will  be  dul  J  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that 
ercn  at  the  present  daj',  with  all  the  checks  against 
misrepiwentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing  probably  no  relig'oos  or  poli- 
tical party  in  En^and  would  be  content  to  accept 
the  statementji  of  an  opponent  as  girii^  a  correct 
view  of  its  opinions. 

Origm  </  tks  nom^.— Like  etymologies  of  words, 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some  caMs, 
almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
of  eitreme  importance  towards  nndenrtanding  opi- 
nions which  it  is  proposed  to  inrestigate.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Sadddoees  is  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on  this  point 
would  go  fitf  towards  ensuring  eorrect  ideas  respect- 
ing the  noation  of  the  Swldnoees  in  the  Jewish  State. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are 
called  in  the  Mishna  is  TWcMiMm;  the  pluial  of 
TM6k,  which  irodonbtfdly  means  **ju8t,"  or 
**  rigfateoos,"  but  whidi  is  never  uned  in  the  Bible 
enept  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Version 
is  always  translatad  '^Zadok"  (2  K.  zv.  33;  2 
Sam.  viU.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 13,  &c  ;  Neh.  iii.  i,  29, 
li.  11).  The  most  obvious  translation  of  the  word , 
therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokiten ;  and 
a  qoestioo  would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  weii>  so 
called.  Hm  ordinary  Jewi^  statement  is  that 
they  an  naned  fixm  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple 
of  tho  AntigoBiH  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  {Aviik  i.)  as  having  received  the  oral 
law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  ^nagogoe.  It  is  recorded  of  this  Anti- 
gonus  that  be  used  to  aay :  *'  Be  not  like  senrants 
who  serve  their  Master  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a 
reward,  bat  be  like  scrranti  who  serve  their  master 
without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward  ;**  and  the 
•airrent  statement  has  been  that  Zadok,  who  gave 
nis  name  to  the  ZadokiteK  or  Sadduoees,  misinter- 
preted this  saying  so  fiu*,  as  not  only  to  maintain 
the  great  tmth  Unt  virtue  should  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  withoot  reference  to  the  rewards  of  the  in- 
dividual agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  thedoctiine 
that  there  was  no  futore  state  of  rewards  and  pn- 

nishmenta.    (See  Bnztorf,  8,  v.  p^lY ;  Lightfoofs 

llorat  Hebrmoae  on  Matth,  iii.  8 ;  and  the  Kote 
of  Maimootdes  in  SurenhiMus's  MisfttM,  i  v.  p.  4 11.) 
If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal source,  it  w  found  that  there  h  no  mention  of 
it  either  in  the  MiKhna,  or  in  any  other  part  uf  tiie 
Talmud  (Geiger's  Ur$chnft,  ftc,  p.  105)  and  that 
tlie  tint  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  in  a  small 
work  by  a  oertain  Kabbi  Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on 
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the  Treatise  of  the  Mishna  oslled  the  Ar^tK  or  '  fh 
thers."  But  the  age  in  which  this  Kabbi  Nathan  lives 
is  uncertain  (Bartolocci,  liibHotheoa  Magna  MaM' 
nioa,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  and  the  earliest  mention  o^hin 
I':  in  a  well-known  Rabbinical  dictionary  sailed  the 
Aruch,*  which  was  completed  about  the  year  1105, 
A.D.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above  ttm^ 
tioned  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Acm.  Adverting  to 
the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  alreaily  quoted,  respect- 
ing Antigoous's  saying,  he  observes,  **AntigDDas 
of  Socho  had  two  diadples  who  tau^t  the  saving 
to  their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taagnt  it 
to  their  disdples.  At  last  these  began  to  scratinia 
it  narrowly,  and  said, '  What  did  our  Fathen  meaa 
in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  possible  that  a  la- 
bourer is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Tnilv,  :f 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  woold  net 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  began  to  aepante 
themselves  from  the  law ;  and  ao  there  arose  two 
Sects,  the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former 
from  Zftdok,  and  the  btter  from  Baithos."  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  on  this  pB*>Bge  that  it  dnm  not 
justify  the  once  current  baief  that  Zadok  himself 
misinterpreted  Antigonns's  saying;  and  it  suggcsta 
no  reason  why  the  followers  of  the  sopposed  new 
doctrines  diould  have  taken  thdr  name  ffom  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonns.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  severa]  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  for  example,  the  total  silence  resoecthig  any 
such  story  in  the  works  of  Josephos  or  in  tne  Talmud ; 
the  absence  of  any  other  special  information  reelect- 
ing even  the  existence  of  the  supposed  Zadok ;  the 
improbable  and  diiMishly  illogical  reasons  assigned 
for  the  departure  of  Zadok's  dittiples  from  the  Uiw ; 
the  ciroumstance  that  Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee 
uNipecting  the  Stidducees  must  always  be  received 
with  a  certain  reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the 
Atdthf  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  lived  as  long  as  1000  yean 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Sadduoees  as  a  party 
in  Jewish  history,  and  that  he  quotes  no  autikority 
uf  any  kind  for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seenis 
reasonable  to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  narration  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestioo 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  **  Sadduoees,"  is 
in  Epiphanins  {Advenua  Haeretes,  i.  4),  who  states 
that  the  Sadduoees  called  themsehres  by  that  name 
from  *'  righteousness,"  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Zedek ;  '*  and  that  there  was  likewise 
anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priesta,  but  that  th^ 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief. 
But  this  statement  is  unsatisfoctorr  in  two  respects. 
1st  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  ue  sn^rgested  ety* 
mology  was  correct,  Che  name  of  the  Sadduoeca  was 
not  Tsaddlktm  or  ZaddikiteM,  whidi  would  have 
been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for  the  **  Just,* 
or  *« Righteous;"  and  2ndly.  While  it  evidently 
implies  that  they  once  hekl  the  doctrines  of  an 
ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their  chief 
or  master  (ivwrrdnif ),  it  does  not  directly  asseii 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  hu  namo 
and  theirs;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  the  cdn* 
cidenoe  between  the  two  names  was  accidental. 


■  AnKKar'Arik  Cp'^flX  means  '  ananced."  or  "spt  |  traatka  on  tbe.irMlk,lsBisde  In  the  .Ar-aafc  tinder  the  woi4 
Id  enSr."  The  author  of  this  work  was  another  Rabbi '  ]^Din^3-  Tbe  treatise  itself  was  publ1sb«d  in  a  I^tfei 
Ha^Jbaa  ilen  Jechld.  preddent  of  tbe  Jewfab  Acadrnqr  at  |  imnalatlon  by  F.  Tajler.  at  London,  1657.  The  orlglna: 
iU me.  who  dM  in  1106.  aj>.  (BeeBarlolooci.  siOiL  RMf. )  ra<«a«B  respecUng  ZhdoTa  diaeiptas  la  printed  fay  Oflgoi 
hr.Stn.    Tbaiafcreoce  to  BabbI  Nathan,  anther  or  iba   'jd  Bebiew,  and  tianalaled  by  him,  CYid^^  Ac,  ^  ia» 
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Xivcofrfr,  it  does  not  gire  iuformiicion  m  to  when 
ZmU  Ihrted,  nor  whnt  were  thoete  doctrinee  of  hit 
irtikb  the  Seddooees  onoe  held,  but  subeequently 
4c;ertad  from.     The  uneatkfactorineas  of  Epipha- 
nhit's  ■tatemeat  u  increased  hj  its  being  coupled 
witJb  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  branch 
hnken  off  fiXMBi  Dositheos ;  or  in  other  words  Schia- 
natics  from    Donitheua  (&T^o^Ar/ia  6vt§s  hmh 
Asritf— u) ;  fer  Dosithens  was  a  heretic  who  lived 
about  the  tjn«  cf  Christ  (Origen,  contra  Celsmn, 
lik  L  c.  17;  Qemena,  Meoognit.  ii.  8;  Photius, 
BASeik.   e.  zjue.),  and  tiios,  if  Epiphanius  was 
confct,  the  o|iinions  diaracteristic  of  the  Sadducees 
•cnpradnctloiia  of  the  Christian  aera ;  a  supposition 
eoBtrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Pharisee 
Josephua,  and  to  a  notorious  fiict  of  history,  the 
flBonezioo  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Sadducees  more  than 
100  jmn  before  Christ.    (See  Josephus,  Aai.  mi, 
%  §6,  and  xviii.  1,  §2,  whm  obsei've  the  phrase  ^ir 
TM  vdrv  ^x^*-  *  •)•    Hence  Epiphanius's  expla- 
aation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Ssdducees  must  be 
njected  wkh  that  of  Kabbi  Nathan  of  the  AvSth, 
la  these  drciuiistances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  con- 
iectoic,  the  6rat  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
vcrrd  »  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of 
"  rightcouaoess,"  or  from  the  name  of  an  individiuU. 
This  aaust  be  decided  in  fitrour  of  the  latter  alter- 
aatiTe,  iuasmuch.as  the  word  Zadok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are 
led  t«  imiaire  as  to  who  the  ZaJok  of  the  Sadducees 
b  likdj  to  hare  been.  .  Now,  according  to  the 
ejdrting  reoonis  of  Jewiith  history,  there  was  one 
2aUok  of  transccfxlent  impoilaoce,  and  only  one; 
riz.,  t}«e  pnest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at 
tbe  tinte  of  Daridf  and  who  declared  in  favour  of 
SakvmsMkf  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
m  smoemar  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).    This 
Zttiok  was  tenth  in  descent^  aooording  to  the  ge> 
nalo^lcs,  from  the  high-priest,  Aaron ;  and  what- 
ever any  be  the  correct  explanation  cf  the  state- 
mmi  io  the  1st  Book  of  Kings  ii.  86,  that  Solomon 
put  hin  in  the  room  of  Abiathar,  although  on 
prenooa  oocaa*oo5  he  had,  when  named  with  him, 
been  akwmj*  meotiooed  first  (2  Sam.  xr.  35,  xix. 
II;  cf.  Tiit.   17)y  bis  line  of  priests  appears  to 
bxve  had  decided  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  hi»> 
tary.    Thus,  when  in  3  Chr.  xxxi.  10  Hexekiah  is 
repreM&ted  as  putting  a  question  to  the  priests  and 
Lrvites  gcoeraUy,  the  answer  is  attributed  to  Axa- 
rah,**  the  chief  priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok:"  and 
<•  I'lekwl's  prophetic  viaioo  of  the  future  Temple, 
*'  the  sooB  of  Zadok,"  and  "the  priests  the  Levites 
of  the  seed  uf  Zedok"  are  sfokm  of  with  peculiar 
hocMor,  as  those  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  whan  the  dhildren  of  Israel  went  astny 
I  ijL  xL  46,  xia.  19,  xUv.  15,  xlvni.  1 1).    Now,  as 
the  taDsition  from  the  expresaoo  **  sons  of  Zadok,'* 
wiesU  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"to  Zadokites 
and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
ApsMtka  V.  17,  it  is  said,  '<  Then  the  MgKfrieat 
^mty  amd  oil  they  that  umv  with  Am,  which  is  the 
vf  the  Sadtbtoeee^  and  were  filled  with  indigna^ 
it  haa  beos  conjcctnied  by  Geiger  that  the 
>aiiiiioees  or  Zadokites  were  originally   identical 
»>tii  the  BOOS  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may 
ee  termeda  kind  of  aaoordotal  aristocrscy  (  Urschri/t 
Ac  p.  104).    To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
•«1  who  Ufr  BBj  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 
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belonging  to  the  aristocmcy;  such,  for  exampia 
aa  the  families  of  the  high-priest;  who  had  ob- 
tained consideration  under  the  dynas^  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,^  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  ofiidal  and  governing  cJasa.  Now, 
although  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only 
inferential,  and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly 
explains  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and  do* 
cidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
otiiei-wise  obscure  statement  that  the  high-priest, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  Accepting,  thei-efoi-e,  this  view  till  a 
more  probable  conjecture  is  suggested,  some  of  the 
principal  peculiaiities,  or  supposed  peculiarities  of 
the  Sadducees  will  now  be  noticed  in  detail,  although 
in  such  notice  some  points  must  be  touched  upon, 
which  have  been  alimly  pai-tly  discussed  in  qieak- 
ing  of  the  Pharisees. 

1.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
negation  of  the  lending  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Phaiisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied, 
that  the  Israelites  weie  in  possession  of  an  Oral 
Law  tnuismitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticed  elsewhei^  in  this 
work  [vol.  ii.  p.  887] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  esti- 
mate of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  pix>pei*  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  eridenoe 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by  almost  all^ 
if  not  by  all.  Christians ;  and  It  is  indeed  so  foreign 
to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians 
have  never  even  hernd  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than 
Christianity,  and  haa  been  the  support  and  conso- 
lation of  the  Jews  under  a  sei-ies  of  the  most  a*uel 
and  wicked  persecutiona  to  which  any  nation  haa 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all  over  the 
world,  by  those  who  as'e  called  the  orthodox  Jews. 
It  Is  thereforo  desirable,  to  know  the  kind  of  ai-gu- 
ments  by  which  at  the  present  day,  in  an  hibtorical 
and  critical  age,  the  doctrine  is  defended.  For  this 
an  opportnnity  has  been  given  during  the  hist  tliree 
years  by  a  learned  Prench  Jew,  Grand-Iiabbi  of  the 
ciroumscription  of  Colmar  (Klein,  Le  JudcMme,  ou 
la  V/ritSeur  le  Tahnud,  Mulhouse,  1859),  who  still 
asserts  as  a  fiict,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
To  do  full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work 
should  be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustine  to 
his  learning  cod  ability,  to  point  out  that  uot  one 
of  his  argumeucs  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  lelies  mainly  on  the  inconceivability  (as 
will  be  f^n  noticed*  in  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revelation  should  not  have  explkitly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  futuro  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgated  law^k 
left  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  tlie  Pentateuch.  Now,  vguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  based  on  reason, 
or  illogical ;  and  for  m^ny  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value;  but  they  have  no 
pretence  to  lie  re^rded  as  historical,  inasmuch  as 
the  assumed  premisses,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
mamier  in  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  virifice> 
tkm.  The  nearest  approach  to  au  historical  aifument 
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b  the  follfkwing  Cp.  10) :  *•  In  the  first  pli^e,  nothing 
proree  better  the  fuct  of  the  enetenoa  of  the  in- 
iition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition.  An 
oitife  nation  doee  not  auddenl/  forget  its  rriigiooB 
fede,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  oereoionieB  of 
lie  worahip,  to  euch  a  point,  that  it  could  easily  be 
penaMled  that  a  neer  doctrine  presented  by  some 
Smpoiton  is  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  ita 
Ivr,  and  liae  alwiiys  determined  and  ruled  its  appli- 
eatiaii.  Holy  Writ  often  reprssentR  the  Ixnelites 
iw  a  itiir*neGked  people,  impatient  of  the  religions 
yoke,  and  would  it  not  be  attributing  to  them  niF 
ther  an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great  ooodesoension, 
a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they  suddenly 
oMMsated  to  trouhkaome  and  rigorous  innovations 
which  some  penons  might  have  wished  to  impose 
on  them  some  fine  moi-ning?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  admowledge 
that  the  tradition  is  not  a  new  inrention,  but  that 
its  birth  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and 
that  transmitted  from  ftther  to  son  as  the  word  of 
<^od,  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified 
itself  with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as 
an  inviolable  authority."  But  if  this  passage  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fiM^t  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  indep^ent  testi- 
inmy  of  penons  contemporary  with  Hoaea  that  he 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  hwn 
Moses,  would  Iiave  been  secondary  historical  e\'i- 
dence ;  but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
1200  yean  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  €«ct.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  that  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law, 
imaguie  that  this  Oral  Law  was  at  some  one  time, 
as  one  graat  system,  intit>duoed  suddenly  amongst 
the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  fiu*  difiereoL  After  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  then  existed  probably  amongst  the  Jews 
a  large  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  practical  authority 
over  the  people  long  before  they  wera  attributed  to 
Mesas.  Theonlyphenomenon  of  importance  requiring 
explanation  is  not  the  existence  of  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oral  Uw,  but  the  belief  accepted  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Moaes  had  divinely 
revealed  those  custonos  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  exphun  this  historically  from  written  reooitls 
is  impossible,  from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to 
be  written  between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  in 
&38  before  Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  oould 
not  have  been  long  befoiti  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphaucs,  D.C.  164.  For  all  this  space  of  time, 
a  period  of  about  374  years,  a  period  as  long  as 
from  the  Mooe»^ion  of  Ueuiy  VII.  to  the  present 
year  (1862)  we  have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in 
fiict  any  oontempui'ary  account,  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  iu  Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in 
the  short  works  entitled  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And 
thi  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  carry  the 


•  8ee  pi  3S  of  Amy  on  the  Henenuu  ^  the  C%mtk 
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I  history  much  later  than  cne  hundred  jizn  after  thf 
Tetum  from  the  Captivity:  sothattlicre^alongaad 
estramely  important  period  of  more  than  two  oen> 
turiea  and  a  half  beifbre  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Muccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  itenoa  of 
oootemporary  Jewish  history.    In  this  dearth  of 
historiad  materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive 
narration  of  the  droumstances  under  which  tae  Oral 
Law  became  assigned  to  Moses  a8  its  author.     It  is 
amply  sufficient  if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  how  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  Mosea^ 
and  in  this  there  is  not  much  difficulty  for  iry  one 
woo  beara  in  mind  how  notoriously  in  ancient  times 
laws  of  a  much  later  date  were  attributed  to  Minos, 
Lrcurgus,  Solon,  and  Niuna.     The  unreasonableneaa 
of  supposing  that  the  belief  in  the  Oral  traditions 
being  from  Moeea  must  have  ooinddel  in  point  of 
time  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Oral  tradition,  m*y 
be  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  Englaad  during 
the  pi'esent  century.     During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  cleigy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  pnt  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  assigned  to  **  an  unrecorded  rare- 
lation  made  to  Adam."'     Now,  let  us  sappose  tha; 
England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea ;  that  the 
English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the  Jews  of 
Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  tune  of  Nehemiah, 
that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  centre  of  the  English 
religion,  and  that  the  population  of  London  hanily 
ever  reached  50,000.  [Jkrdsalrh,  p.  1025.]   Let 
us  further  suj^xwe  tluit  printing  was  not  invented, 
that  manuscripts  were  dsar,  ami  that  few  of  the 
population  could  read.     Under  such  dreumstancea 
it  is  not  impoanble  that  the  assertion  of  an  unre* 
corded  revelation  made  to  Adam,  might  have  be«B 
gradually  accepted  by  a  large  religious  party  in 
England  as  a  divine  authority  for  tithes.     If  tuis 
belief  had  continued  in  the  same  party  durine  a 
period  of  more  than  2000  years,  if  that  party  had 
become  dominant  in  the  English  Churdi,  if  for 
the  firat  250  yean  eveiT  contemporary  record  of 
English  history  became  lost  to  mankind,  and  if  all 
previous  English  writings  merely  condemned   the 
b«>lief  by  thdr  silence,  so  that  the  precise  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  oould  not  be  ascertained,  we 
should  have  a  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  a  belief 
in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law  may  posdbly  have  arisen.    Yet 
it  would  have  been  very  illogical  for  an  English 
reasoner  in  the  year  4000  a.  d.  to  have  aigvffl 
from  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  peying  tithos  to 
the  oorrectnaas  of  the  theory  tiuit  the  institutioii  of 
tithes  was  owing  to  this  unrecorded  reveUtioQ  to 
Adam.     It  is  not  meant  by  this  illustratioci   to 
suggest  that  reasons  as  specioas  oould  be  advanoed 
for  such  a  divine  origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law.    The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to 
show  that  the  existence  ctf'a  practice,  and  the  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct 
poiots ;  and  that  there  is  no  neoesaary  connexion  in 
time  between  the  introduction  of  a  praetioe,  and  tho 
introduction  ci  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  bo 
assumed  that  the  Sadduoeee,  because  they  rejected 
a  Moeaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditicma 
and  all  dedjions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  tho 
Puitateuch.    Althoiigh  they  protested  against  tKe 

Nor  does  tberenmafai  any  other  method  of  solvifif  It,  bat 
by  assigning  the  origin  of  the  oastom,  sod  the  peooUnr 
(Aiaervanoe  of  it,  to  some  nnreooided  revekiloo  oiade  to 
Adam,andbyhlBisodhlsdssecndsnlsdstt%etei4awis  v 
posisiltjr.'' 
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thji  nch  points  bad  beeo  dirinely  aetUed 
lij  Moaa,  4iry  probably,  in  nonieroos  instancesy 
roliowed  Kicticalijr  the  same  traditions  as  the  Pha- 
nxtu  This  will  explain  whj  in  the  Mishna  spe- 
dric  points  of  dilferenue  between  the  Pharisees  and 
SidJuoeesare  mentioned,  which  are  m>  unimportant ; 
•Itch,  c^.  sa  whether  touching  the  Hoir  Scrip- 
torn  made  the  hands  twrhnically  "  unclean, '  in  the 
LrritiGsl  Knee,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  vitcr  is  soared  from adean  vessel  into  an  un- 
dauk  «M  SI  itself  technicsUy  '*  dean  "  or  '*  ondesn  " 
( TadUsa,  it.  6, 7).  If  the  Phaiisees  and  Saddoceea 
had  diftnd  oa  all  matten  not  dii^ectly  contained  in 
Use  PcDtstcfiehy  it  would  icwoAj  have  beeo  neccs- 
tarj  to  narticulanae  points  of  difference  such  as 
thoc,  whidi  to  Christians  imbued  with  the  gn- 
ouifls  spirit  of  CSuist's  teaching  (Matt.  xv.  1 1 ; 
Uks  ».  37-40),  molt  appear  so  trifling,  as 
almoit  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  diseased  ima- 

II.  The  seoood  HkiingnMJifaig  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
duoBB,  the  denial  of  man's  resurrection  after  death, 
fcUpwed  ia  their  cxweeptions  as  a  logical  oondusinn 
rnw  their  denial  thai  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 
kmebtss  the  Onl  Law.  For  on  a  point  so  mo- 
nMBfcoiis  SB  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  no 
Riigbos  party  amoog  the  Jews  would  have  deemed 
tbeatsdves  bound  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an 
actide  of  fiuth,'unleia  it  bad  been  pxiclaimed  by 
Muses,  their  great  legislator ;  an.^  it  is  oertatn  that 
in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
toCsl  shaeooe  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur> 
rpctinofthedead.  The  ahsenor  of  this  doctrine, 
so  &r  as  it  invelvca  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
yoaiimmilU,  is  emphatically  manifest  from  the 
■uiOMioos  ocoBsiooa  for  its  introduction  in  the  Pen- 
titcttdi,  among  th«  promises  and  threats,  the  bless- 
iagt  and  cnrses,  with  which  a  portion  of  that  great 
work  abounk.  In  the  Law  Moses  is  represented 
B  f  ranidng  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  com- 
lauds  of  Jehovah  the  most  alluring  temporal  re- 
wards, such  as  soeoeas  in  busioeea,  the  acquisition 
of  vodth*  fruitful  seasons,  victory  over  their 
eaeoiiei^  kwg  life,  and  freedom  from  sickness  (Deut. 
rii.  12-15k  uviii.  1-12 ;  £x.  xx.  12,  xxiii.  25, 26) ; 
■id  be  likewise  menaces  the  disobedient  with  the 
Blast  dveaitfal  evils  which  can  afilict  humanity, 
with  peverty,  fell  diseaaw,  diaastrous  and  disgrace- 
Ad  d^bta,  aobjagatioin,  dispersion,  oppression,  and 
(*««powcring  anguiah  of  heart  (Drat,  xxviii.  15- 
(i^} :  but  in  not  a  sii^le  instance  does  he  call  to  his 
td  the  emiiirlntlfliiir  and  terrors  of  rewards  and 
Mreaftn-.  Moreover,  even  in  a  more 
indi6mtc  sense,  such  as  might  be  in- 
Tdval  in  the  tnmmugration  of  souls,  or  in  the 
sauBortUily  of  the  soul  as  believed  in  by  PUto, 
aad  spparently  by  Cicero,*  thera  b  a  similar  absence 
^  aoy  law  i  liiin  by  Moees  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
itad.  This  het  ia  presented  to  Christians  in  a 
•trJiing  manner  by  the  well-known  words  of  the 
PeatBteoeh  which  are  qoeied  by  Christ  in  argu- 
B«a«  with  the  Sadduoees  on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii. 
\  16 ;  Mark  ziU  26,  27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32 ;  Luke 

*  Ibay  other  poilnta  of  difference,  ritual  and  Juridical, 
•r^  wnltaaed  in  the  Ocmaras.  See  Grsets^  (HI.  pp. 
ii4-lSV  Bat  tt  asems  unisft  to  admit  the  uemaras 
«  SB  aalkortty  fur  sutmieuls  respecting  the  Pharisees 
cJ  jaaimaga.  Sea.  as  to  the  date  of  those  worioi. 
i>e«tklePMA8>Baata 

*  %«  /Is  t  aw  nsTff.  JtsIlL    This  treatise  waa  compused 
noM  tsK  vean  baCote  Cicero's  death,  and  olthouRh  a 


R.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  tha;  in  sac h  a  cast 
Christ  would  quote  to  his  powexiul  sdrenariM  ths 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest  an 
inference  on  this  gieat  doctrine.  Indeed  it  must 
be  deemed  probable  that  the  Sadduoees,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ, 
deniad  even  the  logical  validity  of  the  inference, 
and  argued  that  the  expression  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  did  not  nei^ssarily  mean  more  than 
that  Jehovah  had  been  the  God  of  those  patriardis 
while  they  lived  on  earth,  without  conveying  a 
suggestion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  &y 
weie  or  wera  not  still  living  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  in  otlier  pails  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
individual  passages  which  express  a  belief  in  a 
resun^ction,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Paahns;  and  it  ma) 
at  first  sight  lie  a  subject  of  surpriw  that  the  Sad- 
duoees  were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.  But  although  the  Sadduoees  regarded  the 
books  which  contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jew« 
regaitied  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  seLre 
as  the  written  Law.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  con- 
founding the  ideas  which  ai^e  now  common  amongst 
Christians,  who  i^egard  the  whole  ceremonial  law 
as  abrogated,  with  Sie  ideas  of  Jews  ailer  the  time 
of  KxYH,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  or 
even  with  the  kleas  of  oi-thodox  modern  Jews.  To 
the  Jews  Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  pre- 
eminent in  authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets. 
Not  only  dkl  his  senes  of  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egypt  and  at  the  Ked  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude 
and  brilliancy  those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the 
Okl  Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communi- 
cations wen  made  to  him  from  Jehovah  was 
peculiar  to  him  alone.  While  others  were  ad- 
dressed in  visions  or  in  di^eanut,  the  Supi-eme  Being 
commtmicated  with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and 
face  to  fine  (Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
DeuL  ▼.  4,  zziiT.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew 
would  have  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in 
man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  had  been 
pix)c]aimed  by  Moses;  and  as  the  Sadducees  dis- 
believed the  transmiflsion  of  any  Oral  Law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  tlie  written 
kiw  fieed  Uiem  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny 
that  Jewish  bdievers  in  the  resurrection  had  their 
fiiith  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  allusions  to  a 
resun-ection  in  scattered  passages  of  the  other  sacred 
writings;  but  then  these  passages  were  read  and 
intei*preted  by  means  of  the  central  light  which 
streuned  from  the  Oral  Law.  The  &idducees,  how- 
ever, not  making  use  of  that  light,  would  have 
deemed  all  such  passages^  inconclusive,  as  being, 
indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet  opposed  to 
other  texts  which  had  eqwU  claims  to  be  pro- 
nounced sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  sup* 

dlslogne,  may  perhaps  Im  nocepted  ss  ezpresdng  his  phU 
losophiosl  opinions  respec^lnf  the  Immortality  of  the  sooL 
He  had  held,  however,  very  different  Isngoage  In  hit 
oration  pro  Cluentw,  csp.  UU  In  a  psancs  wfaloli  is  s 
striking  proof  of  the  popular  belief  at  Rooie  in  his  tons 
See  also  SoUust,  CalOin.  li.;  Juvenal,  IL  Hf  and  |1ln| 
tbsEhler  tU.  66 
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|««d  to  hvn  been  written  hj  men  who  bdiered  ia 
%  ranmctioD  (la.  xuviii.  18,  19 ;  P^  r'u  5,  zxz. 
9,  Izzznii.  10, 11.12;  Eodes.  ii.  4-10).  The  rad 
tmth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the  doo 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  restB  on  belief  in 
the  resorrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  arguments 
drawn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
man's  instinGts,  aspintioDs,  and  moral  nature ;  so, 
admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  ai^menti^  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrectimi  among  Pharisees,  and 
the  snccBsuiYe  genoratioas  of  orthodox  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and  rests, 
nn  a  belief  ia  the  supposed  Onil  Law  of  Moses.  On 
this  poiDt  tne  statement  of  the  learned  Grand-Rabbi 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made  deserres 
particular  attention.  '*  What  causes  most  sur- 
prise in  perusing  the  Pentatendi  is  the  silence 
which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most  funda- 
mental and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  retri- 
bution b<«yond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
fortify  man  against  the  riolence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attrsctioDs  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
oia  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue :  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  ai«  made,  against 
the  government  of  a  Divine  IVovidence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bad 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  searches  in  vain  for 
these  traths,  whidk  he  desires  so  ardentiy ;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  ample  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ezplidUy  announced. 
Nevertheless  truths  so  consoling  and  of  sudi  an 
elevated  order  cannot  have  ben  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not  relied  on  the 
mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  an- 
nounce them  only  impUciUy.  Bit  has  trammiUed 
them  verbaliy,  wkh  the  hmobu  </  finding  them  m 
the  text.  A  mippUmentary  traditkm  toaa  necea- 
$ary,  mdiapeneable :  thii  ^raditum  exists*  Moses 
reoeiced  the  Law  from  Suuri,  transmHied  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders^  the  elders  tran^ 
milted  it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  c/  the  great  synagogue"  (Klein,  Le  Judaisms 
ou  la  Viritisurle  Taiemi,  p.  15). 

In  connexion  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resnrrectioQ 
by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  tbey  likewise  denied  there 
was  **  angel  or  spirit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  iwedse  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be 
undentood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Okl  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12 ;  ^  xxiii. 
20 ;  Num.  xxii.  23 ;  Judg.  xiiL  18 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  passsfos).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fiKt  that  no  such*  denial  of  angels  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadduoeen  cither  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Mishua,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  the  Taimudical 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
nave  been  suggested  are,  either  that  th«»  Sadducees 
regaitied  the  angel&  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  whidi 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of 
tiie  Jews  after  their  returu  from  the  Babylonisn 
Captiril;  (Herzfeld.  GeschuMe  des  Voikes  Israel, 
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iiL  364).  Either  of  th«e  explnr.i.tious  may  m- 
siUy  be  correct;  and  the  fjist,  althoagh  tbet 
are  numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  rfpir, 
would  have  received  some  ooontenaaoe  from  pas- 
sages wherein  the  same  divine  appearance  whidi  st 
one  time  is  called  the  "  angel  of  Jehorah  **  is  afi«^ 
wards  called  simply  **  Jehovah  *  (see  the  instsoori 

pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.  1|MvD,  Gen.  xvi.  7| 

13,  xxu.  11, 12.  xxxi.  11, 16  ;  E^'iTi.  2,  4;  Jodg. 
vi.  14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  howerer,  so* 
other  suggestion  is  admissible.  It  appears  hum 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  sidi 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spint 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  sL  Paul,  on  the  ver) 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadduecs 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  qnrit.  Now  thr 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  oceorreDor 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  atthoogft 
they  accepted  all  the  statonents  reelecting  ai^k 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus  the  key  to  thr 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadduoees  denied 
** angel  or  spirit"  would  be  feund  exduavely  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  U 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  amoog 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  is 
any  way  deny  tiie  existence  of  aneels  as  rcconM 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  Oisbelieve  tiist 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day, -even  to  the  mos! 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  whkh  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Joeephus  {^JbU.  xiiL  b, 
§9),  have  been  notaoed  elsewhere  [Pbarubcb, 
p.  895],  and  an  explanation  has  been  there  sug- 
gested of  the  prominenoe  given  to  a  diflcrcnoe  ic 
this  respect  between  the  SidduoeeB  and  the  Phsri* 
sees.  It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  gres! 
stress  hud  by  the  Sadducees  on  tne  freedom  oftkc 
will  may  have  had  some  connexioa  with  their 
forming  audi  a  large  portion  of  that  cUm 
fixnn  which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish 
philosophers  in  their  study,  although  they  knew 
that  punishments  as  an  instrument  of  good  wen 
unavoidable,  might  indulge  in  re6ections  thst 
man  seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  orcumstances 
and  mjght  regard  with  compassioo  the  punishmenti 
infficted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  monl  trsiu- 
ing  and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teadiers  would 
naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Pi.  li.  11, 12),  and  would  enlarge  oo 
the  perils  which  surrounded  roan  from  the  temptii* 
tions  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  ^rits  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
1 ;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the  ten- 
dendes  of  the  judicial  dass  would  be  more  prsctical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictiy  in  accordance  with 
the  kieas  oi  the  Levitiosl  prophet  Eaekiei  (xxxiii. 
11-19)  in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives 
the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  aeems  to  a^ 
tribute  the  power  of  performing  good  Actions,  ezdu- 
sivdy  to  the  indivklual  agent.  Hence  the  sentiment 
of  the  lines — 

"  Our  sets  onr  Angeto  sre^  or  good  or  Jl, 
Onr  fatal  sbsdows  that  walk  bf  us  sUIL** 

would  exprew  that  portion  of  truth  oo  which  tlis 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  same  smme^  they 
disbdiered  in  angds,  these  lines  havt  % 
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Jnm  to  be  reputiiH]  as  a  correct  exponent  of 
Seddticcu  tiioug&l.'  And  jet  perhaps,  if  writiDgs 
wtm  ertKQt  in  which  the  Sadducees  explained  their 
o*u  ideas,  we  might  iind  that  they  reoonaled  theae 
piinciples  at  we  may  be  certain  that  Exekiel  did, 
with  other  pasaages  apparently  of  a  different  import 
ii  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  do- 
BUTxtiea  between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 
in  theory,  so  rery  sharply  mailed  as  the  account 
of  Joiepinis  wonid  lead  us  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writeiv,  such  as 
Eppiianias  (llaeres.  xir.),  Origen,  and  Jerome  (in 
tkdr  rp^wctiTe  Commentaries  on  Matt.  xxii.  31, 
32, 33)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of 
ill  the  Sacred  Scriptores  except  the   Pentateuch. 
Sofdi  rejection,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
s  most  important  additional  difference  between  the 
SMneea  and  Pharisees.    The  statement  of  these 
Chrutiao  writers  is,  however,  now  generally  ad« 
■littBd  to  bare  been  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
the  truth,  and  probably  to  have  arisen. from  a  con- 
fbaoo  of  the  Sadducees  witii  the  Samaritans.     See 
Lightfbot*a    Borae   Hebraicae  on    Matt.   iii.   7; 
Herzfdd's  Gtaehichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  363. 
Jflsephns  is  wholly  nJent  as  to  an  antagonism  on 
this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pha- 
risees; and  it  is  abaolutdy  inconceivable  that  on 
the  t'nree  wveral  occasions  when    he   introduces 
Ml  sooofrnt  of  the  <^niona  of  the  two  sects,  he 
riiould  have  been  silent  respecting  such  an  antagon- 
oa,  if  it  had  renlly  existed  {Ant,  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii. 
1,  §3;  J?.  J.  ii.  8,  §14-).     Agidn,  the  existence  of 
$aeh  a  movnentons  antagonism  would  be  incompa« 
tiUe  with  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
Mm  HyreamB,   who  was   high-priest  and  king 
of  Jodaea  thirty-one  years,  and  who  neveiih«>less, 
havtflg  beeo  previoosly  a  Pharisee,  became  a  Sad- 
dooae  towBrda  the  dose  of  his  life.    Tnis  Hyrcanus, 
who  died  aboat  106  B.C.,  had  been  so  invetcrately 
hostile  to  the  f^amaritans,  that  when  about  three 
Tern  before  his  death,  he  took  their  city  Samaria, 
he  Ried  it  to  the  ground ;  and  he  is  represented  to 
hare  d«g  careras  in  various  parts  of  the  soil  in 
eidff  to  flnk  the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and 
then  to  have  diverted  streams  of  water  over  it.  in 
«i4ar  to  tSact  marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever 
nisted.     If  the  Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the 
^sAmaritans  as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all 
the  beaks  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pen- 
tamch,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Joseph ti^  afler 
uMirtioQing   the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have 
ffeten  of  him  as  he  does  in  the  following  manner: — 
**  He  was  esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  three  of  the 
Cteatost  pririleges,  the  government  of  the  nation, 
the  digm^  of  the  high  priestthood,  and  prophecy. 
For  God  was  with  him,  and  enpbied  him  to  know 
fiitttre  event*,*'     Indeed,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
this  pBsnge  that  Jo6e])hus  did  not  even  deem  it  n 
mtter  of  ntal  impoi-tance  whether  a  high-priest 
vas  a  Saddocee  or  a  Pharisee — a  latitude  of  tolera- 
»m  mhiA  we  nniy  be  confident  he  would  not  have 
nidn^ed  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
»^  the  OU  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
Wa  at  stake.     What  probably  had  more  influence 
fttaa  anything  else  in  occatdoning  this  misconception 
Bfectdi^  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstaooe  that 
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Baes  wooM  be  equally  spplksbte,  If, 
.  the  gadflpnees  likrwte  r^|«e*«d  the 
In  Mulfoioff.  so  conmoii  aaiont  t'ae  Jews 
gflbelOddl^AlBa  — 


in  ai^Bg  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lili% 
Christ  qtwted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  althooc^ 
there  are  stronger  texto  in  favour  of  the  doetrine  is 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  pro* 
bable  reasons  have  been  ali^eady  assigned  why  CSbrisI 
in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the  Sadducees  re- 
ferred only  to  the  supposed  opinions  ol  Moses  rather 
than  to  isolated  pessages  extracted  from  the  produc* 
tions  of  any  other  aaored  wiiter. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
fiftct,  which,  whUe  it  accounts  for  misconcepUonk  ol 
early  Christian  writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  grounds  well  woi-thy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  after  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  piwiominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Phaiisees.  Two  circumstnnoes, 
indirectly,  but  powerfiiliy,  contributed  to  produce 
this  resist:  1st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2ndly.  The 
growth  of  the  Qiristian  religion.  As  to  the  fiist 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-^sstimato  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of -sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlecsly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
not  one  stone  of  it  was  left  upon  another:  their 
magnificent  hopes,  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
who  was  to  appear  to  them  in  tiie  clouds  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  them  for  a  while  like  empty  dreams ;  and 
the  whole  visible  world  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  with  desolation  and  despair.  In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  aiid  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  slate,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared  to 
them  cold,  heartiess,  and  hateful. — Again,  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  super- 
stition, of  which  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the 
object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among  the 
subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resunvcti<xi  of  Jesus,  and  a  con- 
sequent resurrection  o/  all  mankind,  which  was 
accepted  by  its  heathen  omverts  with  a  passionate 
earnestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day 
are  familiar  fix>m  in&ncy  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  can  form  only  a  fhint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  this  new  re- 
ligion among  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the  tem- 
porary rewards  and  punishmente  of  the  P«iteteuch, 
would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeavotir  lo 
check  an  explosive  power  by  ord'sniy  mechanical 
restrainte.  Consciously,  theivfoiT,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  wer*  uot  Pharisees,  but  who  iwisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  tiie 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  people  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revf- 
Istion  of  a  future  stete  of  rewards  and  punishments 
A  groat  belief  was  thus  built  up  on  a  great  fictbn 


r^  \a 


I 


**  Man  Is  Us  own  Star;  and  the  sovl  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
OonraaDds  all  ligbt,  all  influence,  all  fate: 
l««Chin«  to  htm  falls  early,  or  too  late." 

Y^LXTiniKa's  Unes  "  Upim  an  Uonetl  Man'9  T<Brtun$ 
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mAj  i»:,\'Oi^  and  custom  supplied  the  place  of  eri- 
deoce ;  fiiith  m  an  imaginary  fieict  produced  lesults  as 
■trikiug  aa  ooula  hare  flowed  from  the  fact  itself; 
and  the  doctiine  of  a  Mosaic  Oi'al  Ijiw,  enshrmmg 
Limvictiona  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heni-t,  has  triumphed  for  nearly  1800  yean  in 
the  ideaa  of  the  Jewish  people.  Thb  doctrine,  the 
pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resuiTection 
of  JeHus  to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
innjonty  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions  long 
a(^r  the  piesent  generation  of  mankind  has  passed 
away  fium  the  earth.!  [E.  T.] 

SA'DOO  (Sadoch).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Ear.  vii.  2). 

2.  (SoStiSic :  Sadoc.)  A  d<»cendant  of  Zenibhabcl 
m  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

8AFFB0N  (0bn3,  carodm:  kp6kos:  crocus) 

n  mentioned  only  in  duit.  iv.  14  with  other  odorous 
substances,  such  as  spikonaid,  calamus,  ciniuimon, 
&c'. ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  **  safliron  " 
IB  th«  correct  rendeinng  of  the  Hebrew  woid ;  the 
Ata^c  Kwkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  de» 
notes  the  Crocus  sativuSf  or  **8at}'it>n  crocus." 
Saffixm  lias  fram  the  earliest  times  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume :  '*  it  was  used,*'  says  Rosen- 
miiller  (^t6.  Bot.  p.  138),  **  for  the  same  pui-poses 
as  the  modem  potrpourri.'*  fcviflron  was  also  used 
in  setAoning  dishes  (Apicius,  p.  270),  it  eutei-ed 
uito  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
which  retained  the  scent  (see  lk>ckmmin*s  Jlist,  of  In" 
vent,  i.  p.  17ft,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully 
iisciiised).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  useii 
Wits  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  Hower 
\nd  then  dried.  Dr.  Hoyle  says,  that  **  some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepai'ed  by  being  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  safl'ron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Pei-sia  into 
India."  Hasselqiiist  (Trav.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quantities 
of  saflron  are  gathered  and  exported  to  didferent 
places  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  {PhjfS.  J/i$t,  of 
hilesi,  p.  321)  sap  that  the  Satilower  {CartKa- 
mus  tinctoriiis\  a  Tery  diHerent  plant  from  the 
erccus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  tor  the  sake  of  the 
lowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  KarkSin 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  woi-d 
Natfron  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Znfran,  '*  yellow." 
This  plant  gives  its  name  to  Siiil'itm-Walden,  in 
K»iex,  whei«  it  is  lai]ge]y  cultivated :  it  belongs  to 
tiie  Natui-al  Ordei*  Iridaceae.  [W.  U.] 

SAXA(SaAi:  Sale).  Salaii,  or  Shelah,  the 
Either  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

8A'LAU(r6f :  XaX4:  Sale).  The  son  of  Ar- 
phaxad  and  father'^of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xj.  12-14; 
Luke  iii.  35).  The  name  is  significant  of  ertmsiiim, 
the  cognate  verb  being  applied  to  the  ^reading  out 
of  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  ( Jer.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ex.  xrii.  6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gnuiual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  nice  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern 
A««Tiia  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with 
A  similar  name  in  Noitbem  MeM>]iotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writers  (Knobel,  •»  Gen.  xi.);  but  we 

M  In  QeraMny  and  dsewbere,  some  of  the  most  leaned 
Jewi  dlsbf  Meve  in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law ;  and  Jodaisn  seems 
Hp*  to  aater  oo  a  ftew  phase.  Based  on  the  Old  Te^^- 
mmt,  bat  svoMIng  the  niUtakMi  of  the  Ksrsitcs.  it  v\\%lA 
stL*.  kSTC  a  great  fUtttrt ;  Iml  wbeC«i   .i  mmid  la»il 


KSALAIOB 

can  hardly  assume  its  identity  wi^  the  Sskb  ot 
the  Bible.  Ewald  {Qetch.  i.  354)  and  Vod  Bohin 
{Intrftd.  io  Oen.  ii.  205)  regard  the  name  as 
purely  fictitious,  the  former  explaining  it  as  a  «■ 
or  offspring f  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a  ruos. 
Tliat  the  name  is  significant  docs  not  fJVTC  it 
fictitious,  and  the  condusioos  drawn  hy  these  wrilen 
ai«  unwarranted.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAL'AMIB  (SoXoMfs:  SaJlamii),  a  dty  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  fint  plan 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  miasionarv 
joui-ney,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia. 
Two  leasons  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselves,  yvL,  the  fact  that  C^rprus  (and 
probably  Salamis)  was  tne  uative-plaoe  of  camabas, 
and  the  geographical  proximity  ot  this  end  of  the 
island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  rta8(m  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circumstance  in  the  narrative  (Acts  xiii« 
5).  Hei-e  alone,  among  all  the  Gi^eek  cities  rijrtfcd 
by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  **  synagogue  lo 
the  plund.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  manj 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  r^  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sible mei-cantile  relations  in  very  early  times  [Chit- 
TiM ;  CrpRUs],  Jewish  residents  in  the  tsl  jmI 
ai-e  mentioned  during  the  period  when  the  Se.eu- 
ddae  i-eigned  at  Antiuch  ( 1  Maoc  zr.  23).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian  copper-mines  were 
fsuroed  to  Heiod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ani.  xri.  4, 
§5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  Hebrew 
^rallies:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  efii'ct  fiom  Philo  {Legat.  ad  Cantm)  at  thf 
very  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey.  And  again  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  hei«,  causes' 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  whicti 
**the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a 
desert  "  (Milmaii  s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  111,112^. 
We  may  well  b<:lieve  that  fipom  the  Jews  of  Salamis 
came  some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians*  who 
are  so  prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
rirst  spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  \^  Acts 
xi.  19,  20),  even  before  the  firat  missionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  (me  of  th«sn. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  was  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Barnabas ; 
and  again  he  was  theie  with  the  same  kinsman  attei 
the  misunderetanding  with  St.  Paul  and  the.  sefHurn- 
tion  (xY.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modem  Fatna- 
gottsta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediaeus,  on  low  gi-ound,  which  is  in  fact  a  oon- 
tin'iation  of  the  plain  running  up  into  th^  interior 
towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital 
of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  uouoe  in  regard  to 
Salamis  that  its  harbour  is  qwken  of  hy  Greek 
writera  as  very  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  betweoi  this  city  and 
Papmos,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Barnftbrw 
visited  on  their  journey.  Salamis  again  haa  t«th« 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  biat>i  y 
Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and  callbl  k 
Constantia  (^'Sobmis.  quae  nunc  Conataatia  d^ 
dtur,"  Hieronym.  Philen.),  and,  while  it  kai  Clu» 
name,  Epipbanius  was  one  of  its  bi'diopa. 


anollier  l8or  years  with  the  belief  In  a  fatora  Uie,  aa  a 
revealed  doctrine,  depending  not  lai  a  sappaied  re>*v>- 
latloQ  by  Moses,  tut  steely  on  soattned  lams  lo  ili« 
Hebrew  Scrtptcres.  Is  an  Interesting  wA^^  fur 
utatlon. 


KALA8ADAI 

Otthe  tn?fllen(  who  hare  riatod  and  deicribed 
hhias*  wc  murt  particularly  mention  Pooocke 
llkte.  9ftkt  £att,  ii.  2U)  and  Bow  {Bmten  nack 
Km,  J?40i»iMS3Qi,  Bkodosj  tmd  Cvptm,  118-125). 
Thm  trntvllen  ootice.  In  the  neighboarhood  of 
•"^dunii,  a  village  named  Si.  Sergku,  which  ia 
Milka  a  ntniniarmce  of*  Sof^oa  Paolus,  and  a 
I&ige  Byzntine  church  bearing  the  name  of  ^1. 
Banulm,  and  aaaodatad  with  a  legend  ooDoeniing 
Ibe  duafnry  of  his  relica.  The  l^^d  will  be 
ibeodinOMbenusCi.  618, ed.  Bonn).  [Barnabas; 
SiaGiDt  Paulub.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

SALA8ADA1  (SaXnrvM,  lapoffoM,  Sovpi- 
9«l«\  a  rariatioo  forSwrisadai  (SovpuroSof,  Num. 
k  <>  ta  Jni.  TiiL  1.    [Zurshaddai. J     [B.  F.  W.] 

8ALATHIEL  (^^JnW:  SoAotfi^X:  8a- 

l^irnd'.  "  I  hare  asked  God"'»),  son  of  Jechoniaa 
kiag  «f  Jndih,  and  &ther  of  Zorobabel,  aocoralng 
{»  Matt.  i.  12 ;  bat  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of 
Zi>rol)abd,  aeeoiding  to  Luke  iil.  27 ;  while  the 
^aaioa  m  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  kares  it  doabtful 
vketkw  be  ia  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
iBikes  Zoeehabel  his  nephew.  [Zbrobbabel.] 
CpoB  the  inoootroTertible  principle  that  no  gene- 
sWtwooU  aaagn  to  the  tme  son  and  heir  of  a 
UBC  saj  infthor  and  private  parentage,  whei^eas, 
00  the  eontzaxy,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
u:itnQv  be  piaoed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
Wnomi^  the  rigfatial  hdr  to  the  throne ;  we  may 
tacrt,  ^th  the  utmost  confidenoe,  that  St  Luke 
r.r«  OB  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  be  informs 
St  ttai  Sskthicl  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
K»dut  ef  Kathan  the  son  of  David>  And  from 
iil  asation  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
aa  SL  Matthew's  gospel,  aOer  the  childless 
J«dhMai,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that, 
X  the  &ilare  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next 
vj  ts  the  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of 
>t^£hid  ia  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces 
t**  ^Hcot  from  Solomon  and  the  other  from 
Vsthaa,  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
••7;  wiiMWM  the  notion  of  Sdathiel  being  called 
Nm'i  an,  as  Tardley  and  otheri  have  thought, 
hoait  he  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably 
i^Rud  sn  the  sappositioa  of  his  being  the  son  of 
Udma^  On  this  last  principle  you  miglU  have 
•at  two  bat  aboat  a  mSUom  dif!erent  pedigrees 
Jerhonias  and  Christ  ;*  and  yet  you  have 
account,  why  there  should  actually  be 
one.  It  may  therefore  be  oonsidermi  as 
that  Salathiel  was  the  ion  of  Neri,  and  the 
^  sf  Jecheniah.  The  qoestioo  whether  he  was 
te  Mkt  of  Zenabbahd  will  be  considered  imder 
tkalartkle.*  Baridea  the  pasMges  already  dted, 
!«iMkKl  ocean  in  1  Eidr.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vL  2 ; 
!  &dr.  T.  16. 
As  xeprnb  the  ortbognpfay  of  the  name,  it  has, 
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wttksttalhislenlolflsa.L90,aT,28.   See 

wtafOag  tbat  Josephos  q^eaks  of  Zorobabel 

»  or  dstetfaiel.  of  the  posterity  of  Darid.  and  of 

of  Jnkb  "  (X  J.  zi.  3, 910).  Had  he  believed  him 

Mi  of  Jeooaiah,  of  wfaiosabe  had  spoken  (z.  1 1,  $2), 

kasdiy  hate  Cdled  to  say  so.   OUnpwZ.7,^1. 

ieehoiiias  Ood  swsrs  Itaat  hs  sboalddle  leaving 

fataa;  wtierefbre  It  were  flat  athetto  to 

kaastarally  became  IhihfT  to  SalathiaL  Hmoi^ 

left  w  Salatklers  family  np  to  Nathan, 

ilOBaoo.  to  show  that  Salathiel  was  of 

,  Clod's  Qatb  iboald  make  na  be!<^?#  tliat^ 

CBwiaHIHen.  «l  tmfr.X 


as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebiew.  Tlw  oon- 
tracted  fonn  ia  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who  mca  il 
three  times  out  of  five ;  while  in  the  first  and  lasl 
vene  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  fidl  fom  which 
is  also  found  in  £zr.  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  1.  The  LXX. 
everywhere  have  SoXatft^A,  while  the  A.  V.  has 
(probably  with  an  eye  to  correspondence  with  If  att. 
and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17.  but  everywhenr, 
else  in  the  0.  T.  Shealtiel.  [Genealogy  ov 
Jesus  Christ;  Jehoiachin.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SAL'GAH' (HD^D  :    lf«x«^  'Axd,  SeX^; 

T  5    * 

Alex.  EXx>»  Ao'cXxa,  SeXxo:  SaUchoy  Salacha). 
A  city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  th? 
extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Dent.  iii.  10;  Josh.  slii. 
1 1)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  Euaebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  apparently 
without  their  having  bad  any  real  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  ofSHlkhadf 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kvnaicat  (the  ancient 
Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
LefGj  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  SUlhhad  is  named 
by  both  the  Christian  and  Mahoroedan  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  (WUl.  of  Tyie,  xvi.  8,  "Selcath ;" 
Abulfeda,  in  Scbultens*  Index  geogr.  <*Sarchad''). 
It  was  visited  by  Burckhanlt  {Syria,  Nov.  22, 
1810),  Seetzen  and  others,  and  more  recently  by 
Poi-ter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  (Five  Tears, 
ii.  176-1 16).  lU  identification  with  Salcah  appeaiv 
to  be  due  to  Ge«enius  'Buiickhardt's  Betten,  507). 

Immediately  below  SiUkhad  commences  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  fram  here  to 
Btisra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consi- 
derable sise,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofty  iw>lat.ed  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  place 
(Porter,  178,  179).  One  cf  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
A.D.  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  vis.  a.d.  196 
(Septimius  Severus),  b  found  on  a  grave-atone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  outer,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  [G.] 

BAL'CHAH  (nS^ :  'EXx«:  Sehha).    The 

form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given   Salcah,  appears  in   Oeut.  iii.  10 

only.    The  Targum  Peeudojcn,  gives  it  K^p)  vD 
t.  e.  Selucia ;  though  which  Seleucia  ther  can  have 
supposed    was    here    intended    it  ia   difficnlt  to 
imtigine.  [G.] 

A  See  a  eorioos  cslcnlatlon  In  Bkaokstone^s  Comwunt, 
U.  303.  that  in  the  aotb  degree  of  ancestry  every  man  lias 
above  a  million  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  40Ui  upwards  of  a 
mlUkm  millions. 

•  The  theory  of  two  Salathlels*  of  whom  each  had  a 
son  called  Zenibbabel.  tbongh  sdopted  by  Hottlnger  an^ 
J.  G.  Vosalns,  is  scsroely  worth  mentioning,  except  ss  a 
coriosi^. 

'  One  of  the  few  Instances  of  our  translalen  havhig 
iepcesentedtheHebrewOH>hliya  Their  ooamionpcar- 
ilce  Is  to  ass  oh  for  tt--ss  Indeed  thqr  taafo  dona  on  one 
ooeoiTCDos  of  this  vary  name.  [Salciiah;  and  C0R>pai« 
Oalbb;  GArnon;  GaantL;  Oobbi;  Gum,Ib.] 

4  A  8 


dA'LEM  {0^,  I.  e.  Shalem :  J^Xiiu :  Salem). 

1.  Thr  place  of  which  Melchixedek  was  king  (Gen. 
nv,  18  ;  Heb.  vii.  1,2).  No  satisfactory  ideQti6car 
tion  of  it  is  perliaps  powUe.  The  iodications  of  the 
narrative  are  not  suffident  to  gire  any  due  to  its 
positioQ.  It  in  not  e?en  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have 
lone,*  that  it  laj  between  Damaacos  and  Sodom ; 
;h-  though  it  w  Mid  that  the  king  of  Sodom— who 
had  probkblj  regained  his  own  dty  after  the  retreat 

J  the  AflByrians — went  out  to  meet  (ntnjp?)^ 
Abram,  yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  tiiis*  was 
after  Altraan  had  returned  [\2^  ^?^)  ^^^  ^c 
slaughter  of  the  kings.  Indeed,  it  in  not  certain 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  time  or  place  between 
Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the 
appearance  of  Melehizedek.  Nor,  supposing  this 
Uist  doubt  to  be  dispelled,  is  any  due  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  since  the  situation 
even  of  that  is  more  than  uncertain. 

Dr.  Wolff — no  mean  authority  on  Oriental  ques- 
tious — in  a  btri icing  {nussage  in  his  last  woik,  implies 
that  Salem  was — what  the  author  of  the  tiplstle  of 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the 
name  of  a  place.  **  Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a 
myal  title;  he  was  'King  of  Righteousness,'  in 
Hebrew  Melchuzedek.  And  he  was  also  *  King  of 
P^ace/  Melek^Salem.  And  when  Abraham  came 
to  his  ti>nt  he  came  forth  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
WHS  called  *  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,*  and  Abraham 
gave  him  a  portion  of  hia  sjml.  And  j ust  so  WoUTs 
friend  in  the  desert  of  lleru  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khiva  .  .  .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Rahman,  which 
mcwis  *SUve  of  the  merdful  God'  .  .  .  has  aliK) 
a  royal  title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  *  King 
of  Kighteoasne»s ' — the  same  as  Melchizedek  in 
Hebrew.  And  when  he  makes  peace  between  kings 
he  bears  the  title,  Shahe  Soolkh,  •  King  of  Peaoe  '— 
in  Hebrew  Melek-Salem** 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  opiniona  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  agcf  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  oommentatoni,  who — from  Onkelos(  Targum) 
and  Josephua  {B,  J.  vi.  10 ;  Art.  i.  10,  §2,  vii.  3, 
§2)  to  Kaliach  {Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  360) — with  one 
voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  callat  in  Pm.  Ixzvi.  2,  the 
P:fiUmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  pocin,  making  uae  of  the  archaic 
nnme  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use.  This 
is  quite  feasible ;  but  it  is  no  argument  for  the 
kientitv  of  Jerusalem  witli  the  SMem  of  Meldii- 
n^iek.'  See  this  well  put  by  Rehind  (Pal.  833). 
The  OhristianK  of  the  4th  century  held  the  ^me 
belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  fiom  an  ezpres- 
■lon  of  Jerome  ("nostri  omnes,"  Ep.  ad  £vanr 
geium,  §7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
QfMnion«  He  states  (Ep.  ad  Evatuj.  §7)  without 
hesitation,  though  Apparently  (as  just  obe^erved) 
akme  in  his  belivt*,  thai  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  \  ast  ruicu  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 

•  lor  Instance.  Moc\i$j\,FhaJkg,  if. ;  4  EwakJ,  Gudk.  1.410. 
k  Tfaa  fbroe  of  tUs  woni  ts  voMintrt  m  vhtriam  (Oese- 

nlas,  Tka.  I23a  6). 

*  Profeasor  Stanley  seems  lo  have  been  the  first  to  call 
sttaniion  to  this  {S.  <t  P.  249).  See  A^istani  Fragmenta, 
■•Rtora  (J.  A.  Knhlmey  (Berlin.  1840) ;  one  of  those  ezoel- 
Vnu  aMOogrnphs  which  we  owe  to  the  (It-miaD  acsdemkal 
ciMtoai  of  detnandlnc  •  treatise  at  each  siep  la  hoDours. 
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Still  to  l«  seep.  Klsewherc  ((Most.  •'  !Mieiii  '.  v 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Rbtiian  miles  fiina 
Scythopcis,  and  gives  its  tlwi*  name  aa  Salumiai* 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
(SoAcf/i)  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  That  a  Salem 
existed  where  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  ne«i 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  has  been  reoovared 
at  the  identical  distance  bdow  BeieAn  by  Mr.  Vaa 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  Aenon. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salnmias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jcm- 
salem  was  so.  The  ruins  weiv  piobably  as  mudi 
the  ruins  of  Nelchizedok's  palace  as  the  remains  at 
Bamet  el-KhaUi,  thi  ee  miles  north  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  **  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  decUioo 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homeward 
route.  He  probably  brought  back  his  party  by  the 
rood  along  the  Ghor  as  fki*  as  Jericho,  and  then  tarn- 
ing  to  the  right  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
country  in  the  diiection  of  Mamre;  but  whether  he 
citMised  the  JonLm  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Takub  above 
the  Lake  of  Oennesaret,  or  at  the  /tsr  Mejamia 
bdow  it,  be  would  equally  paiiS  by  both  Scythopolis 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  odd- 
fessed  that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty 
miles  from  the  probable  position  of  Sodom)  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have 
advanced  so  far  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its  weight  to 
tlie  statement  that  the  meeting  took  place  nfWr 
Abram  had  returned — not  during  hii  return — and 
is  thus  80  fiir  in  favour  of  Salem  being  Jeruaalfm. 

8.  Profesaor  Ewald  {GesdiiehU,  i.  410  note) 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  <m  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
the  writer  has  in  vsin  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
authority  for  Uiis,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  o/ 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  former  oi 
reccr*  timps. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemua,  a  writer 
known  only  throi-gh  fraginenta  preserved  in  the 
Praeparatio  Ecangelica  of  Eusebius  (ix.  17),  differs 
in  some  important  points  tix>ra  Ute  Biblical  account. 
According  to  this  the  meeting  to(A  |dace  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin,  which  is  ir.terpivted 
by  Eupolemua  to  mean  **  the  Mountain  of  the  Moot 
■High."  Argarizin'  is  of  course  har  Oerixtkn, 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of  the  tradition  ia. 
therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the  encounter 
of  Abram  and  Mdchizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to 
which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount  GerisiBu 
But  it  may  also  piDueed  from  the  identificatioo  ol 
Salem  with  Shecnem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim  wopJd  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moon- 
tain  itself.     [See  Shalkm.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentk>ned  in  Judith  iv.  4,  among 
the  places  which  were  seized  and  fortiried  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  **  The  vnlley 
of  Salem,"  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (vby  ^hKmvm 
SaA^/x),  is  possibly,  a.H  Reland  has  ingeniously  arc- 
gested  {Pal.  "  Solan,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of  ats 
ai/K&va  tit  XaX-fifi — **into  the  plain  to  Saleaa«** 
If  AvA^y  is  here,  accortling  to  frequent  usage,  the 
Jordan'  valley,  then  the  Salem  refrrred  to  mtiat 


A  Pliny  uses  nearly  the  same  fanm->Aivuls  (JK.  J€, 
V.  14). 

*  AvJUir  Is  commonly  employed  In  Paleatms  topo^sfpb^ 
Tor  the  great  valley  of  the  Junlan  (see  Knsebins  sod  Je> 
rome.  OnomosMooo,  '  Aulon  ")•  But  in  the  Book  of  Judith 
it  is  used  with  Doch  toss  predsiou  in  Iheganeniaeoaeort 
valky  or  plala. 


SALni 

CBrdjr  lit  that  inentioiied  by  JeroiiM,  aod  already 
Mftkti  Bat  in  this  passage  it  may  be  witn  equ^ 
pxiliabtlity  tiie  broad  plain  of  the  MtMna  which 
vbrtckn  tram  Ebal  and  Gerizin  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  hills  on  whidi  Salim  stands  on  the  other, 
vbich  is  aaid  to  be  still  called  the  •«  plain  of 
^alim"'  (Porta-,  handbook,  340  a),  and  through 
whifk  mns  the  ecntnl  north  road  of  the  country. 
Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  re(m  to 
aaother  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jezteel),  and  to  the 
clsm  wiiicfa  runs  up  between  those  two  places,  as 
ar  sa  •Amm,  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
•f  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  inTadem  renched  aa  &r  into  the  interior 
•f  the  eooBtry  aa  the  plain  of  the  MuAhmL  And 
the  other  phccs  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as 
6v  ss  they  oan  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which 
CHrded  the  main  ap|»tMkches  to  the  interior  (one  of 
the  chief  of  which  was  by  Jeareel  and  Eogannim), 
iMt  towns  ID  the  interior  ilself,  like  Shediem  or  the 
ivJcnaearii. 

2.  (ti^ :  ft^  •Wt  •  **  l>ooei),  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2. 

It  Kcms  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
here  emplojed  for  Jemsalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere 
abhreriation'  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry, 
and  point  the  alluaion  to  the  peace  {aaiem)  whicli 
the  dty  oijoyed  through  the  protection  of  God,  or 
whether,  after  a  well^loiown  habit  of  poets,^  it  is 
an  satiqne  name  preferred  to  the  more  modem  and 
bmiliw  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The 
litter  is  the  i^anion  of  the  Jewish  oommentatoia, 
bttt  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that  the  Salem  of 
Mekhiiadek  was  the  dty  which  aitarwards  became 
Jerasalem.  Thu  is  to  beg  the  question.  See  a  re- 
msHciKle  passage  in  Geiger*s  (^rtchrift,  kc.,  74-6. 
The  antitbflsia  in  Terse  1  betweeen  '*  Judah  "  and 
**  Iimel,*'  would  leem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
piece  m  the  northeni  kingdom  is  being  oontnuted 
with  Zioo,  the  aanotuary  of  the  south.  And  if  there 
•ve  in  the  Bible  sny  sanction  to  the  identification 
•f  2sslem  with  Shcchem  (noticed  above),  the  passage 
■ughl  be  tnhen  as  referring  to  the  continued  tela- 
ttm  of  God  to  the  kin^om  of  Israel.  But  theie 
sie  no  nateriJs  erca  for  a  conjecture  on  the  point. 
Zisn  the  aanctuary,  however,  being  named  in  tlie 
•e  BMiBbor  of  the  verse,  it  is  toiembly  certain  that 
Salna,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote  the  secular  part 
«f  Che  city— -a  distinction  which  has  been  already 
aetked  [vol.  i.  1026J  as  frequently  occurring  and 
iai|4ied  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophedes.  [G.] 

flAUM  rSoAer^ ;  Alex.  SoAAtiM :  Salim). 
A  piaoe  named  ( John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situation 
•f  Acooo,  the  acene  of  St.  John's  last  baptisms — Salim 
bnag  the  well-known  town  or  spot,  and  Aeoon  a 
pisoe  of  fixmtains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  There 
J*  00  statement  in  the  narrative  itself  fixing  the 
otnatioo  of  >altro,  and  the  only  direct  testimony 
«e  ptMsess  »  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
both  aiSrm  anbesitatinglj  {Onom.  **  Aenon  ")  that 
It  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  dght  Ro- 
Baa  miles  Muth  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
nndtr  "  Saicm")  that  its  name  was  then  Saluroias. 
Ebewhert  (Ep.  ad  Evangetwan,  §7,  8)  he  states 

'  TW  writer  eoold  not  soocced  (In  INl)  In  elkdting 
H^j  nsae  for  aaj  pert  of  the  pUln.  The  name,  given  in 
•rivei  %  ttpmud  qnesikns»  for  tiw  £ssteru  brsncb  or 
'f  «f  toe  JhAlAea  was  always  WadySt^4a. 
t  rv  above  Is  tbe  reM}«og  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  tbe 
FWalter.*'  Bat  ta  the  Uber  t$akmanm  juata 
In  tbe  iH0ima  BiUiolh^ca  '.nctiried 
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that  it  was  identical  witn  the  SalooR  f^f  Melehi- 
xedek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  mora  recently  madft 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  inteiwting  spow. 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  he)  fropoit 
Shilhim  and  AiN,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  entirely  out  of  the  cii-de  of  aKs<^ 
ciations  of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Otheia  identify 
it  with  the  Shaum  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but  this  latter 
place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew 
contains  y,  to  correspond  with  which  the  name  in 
St.  John  should  be  2tyo^tifi  or  laaXtifi,  ■ 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  tbe  modern  village  o^ 
Salim,  three  miles  E.  of  Nabtis  (B.  B,  iii.  333), 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St  John's 
ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samaiitans ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
village  contains  **two  sources  of  living  water" 
(•&.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for  tlie 
abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  narrative. 
A  writer  in  the  Colonial  CA.  Chrcn,,  No.  cxxvi. 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of  Salim 
"  named  AinrAn,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water.' 
The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank  in  the  maps. 
Tanun  lit«  about  1|  hour  S.E.  of  Salim.  but  this 
can  hardly  be  the  place  intended;  and  in  the 
description  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  it  (ii.  303), 
no  stieam  or  spring  is  mentioned.  . 

3.  Dr.  Uarclay  {CUy,  &c.,  564)  is  filled  with  an 
**  aanired  conviction  "  tJiat  Salim  is  to  be  found  in 
Wady  Seleim,  and  Aeuon  in  the  copious  springs 
of  ilm  Faurah  (i6.  559),  among  the  deep  and  in 
tricate  ravines  some  Hve  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favour,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  woodcut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted — ^has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  pui-pose. 

4.  The  name  of  SaHin  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  [Syr,  ^  Pal,  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  aoconknce  with  the  notice  of  Eu- 
sebius, viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Beisdn,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  bast 
of  Tell  Redghali  is  a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a 
Mussulmsn  tomb,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
^ykk  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  345).  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  333;  complains  tliat  Uie  name  is  attached 
only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuary,  and  also  that  no 
ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot;  but 
with  regard  to  the  Hi'st  objection,  even  Dr.  Robinson 
does  not  dispute  that  the  lume  is  thei-e,  and  that 
the  locality  is  in  the  closest  agreement  with  tJic 
notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a  town  (An- 
tipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  of  gieat  size  and  extensively 
foilified,  haA  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
St.  John  has  lieen  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  beeu  shown  with  great  probability 
that  his  progress  was  fi'om  south  to  north,  and  that 
the  scene  ot*  his  last  baptisms  was  not  fiir  distant 
from  the  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  re* 
covered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol.  1. 
p.  1 128]  Salim  fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  name  of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct 


in  the  BenedlcMne  Edition  of  Jerome's  works,  the  reading 
}B  Salem. 

^  Tbe  Arab  poets  are  lald  to  nse  tbe  lame  abbrevlaUun 
(Oeaenloa.  f%u.  1422  b).  'Iho  prefe*«nr«  nf  tn  arobaic  tc 
a  modem  name  win  sarpnse  no  stndent  of  poetty.  Few 
things  are  of  BMie  constant 
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•MuMnt  of  the  tazt,  that  the  place  oontidBed 
^bmidaiioe  of  water.  *«  The  brrak  of  Wody  CAhmmA 
niiH  doee  to  H,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in  all 
airectiona. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  oould  it 
so  trulf  be  said,  '  Here  Is  much  water' "  (Byr,  ^ 
pa.  ii.  346). 

A  tndition  is  mentioDed  hf  Reland  (Pa&iesfuia, 
978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  jdacc  of  Simon 
Zelotes.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  iM  po- 
sition was,  at  the  date  of  the  trsdition,  beliered  to 
be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to  Judaea.  [G.] 

RATJiA*!  OfDf  in  pause  'hOi  SiyX/;  Alex. 

Xfiktli  SelkS).  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  his  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  (SoAAff.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  coutbh  of 

iests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  2>rubb«bel 

Neh.  ni.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

BAL'LXJ  (jhoi   laXA/A,  luKi;  Alex.  Iak6 

in  1  Chr.:  Sab>i  StOum).  1.  The  son  of  Me- 
shuUam,  a  Beojamite  who  retunied  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captiyity  (1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh. 
xL7) 

a.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  Xakovdt:  SOlum,) 
The  head  of  one  €€  tlie  oourses  of  priests  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  CaUed 
also  Sallai. 

SALLITMUB  {taXovfios ;  Alex.  TUiXXovfutf : 
Salvmua).  Shallum  (1  £sd.  ix.  25:  comp.  £zr. 
x.  24). 

SALIIA,  or  SALOMON  (HtD^,  KD^,  or 

pOTS^ :  SoX^y ;  Alex.   SaXfiiy,  but  2aAa»^r 

both  MSS.  in  Ruth  it.  :  Salmon).  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father  of 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  Salmon's  age  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  that  of  his  &ther  Nahshon,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  statement  in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
that  he  was  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and  the  fitther,  or 
head  man  of  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  a  town  whidi 
seems  to  hare  been  within  the  territoiy  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Kpubatah  ;  Bethlehem.] 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and 
from  this  union  spnmg  the  Christ.  [Kahab.] 
From  the  circnmstance  of  Salmon  having  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  the  first  proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  whei^e 
his  &mily  oontinoed  so  many  centuries,  perhaps  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Eoseb.  Eccles.  Bist.  ii.  20). 
he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  house  of  David. 
Besides  Bethlehem,  the  Netophathites,  the  house  of 
Joab,  the  Zorites,  and  serend  other  fiunilies,  looked 
to  Salmon  as  their  head  (1  Chr.  u.  54,  55). 

Two  dreumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perj^exity.  One,  the  variatiou  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  Tlie  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

Ai  regards  the  first,  the  variation  in  proper 

*  EoaeUiis  {Cktm.  Camm.  Hh.  t.  33)  his  no  ml^efvins 
as  to  the  Mentity  ofSalma. 

k  See  a  work  by  Beoss.  D«r  oeU  um4  mekMigtU  Pfdtm, 
timDtnkmaimeffeti»eherNttkuHdK^iut,»uSkrm%m$er 
fuum  Zmmft,  Jena,  18SI.  Indipendent^  of  tts  caany 
Aseare  allnsloos,  the  pth  Vu\m  oontatns  thlrtm  iani 
i«)'tfM>«>  indodlng  3?^R  It  may  be  otmrveil  that 
uls  wotd  Is  sesrcdy,  aa'Gesenias  soggnt^  ansTogC'ai  to 

r^pn*  DHKn.  IIip1ilborcolotir;forUmewci^  lave 
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namei    whcAher  caused    by  the   f  Lctuai!aBS    of 
Gopyiflr*,  or  whether  they  existed  in  praotict,  and 
were  &voured  by  the  significance  of  the  names),  b 
80  extremely  oomroon,  Uiat  such  slight  diffiuoMM     . 
as  those  in  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scsiuely 
worth  noticing.    Compare  e.  g.  the  difierent  ibmi 
of  the  name  ^imea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  9;  2  Sam.xiii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13:  or  of  ^unoii 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.  4,  && ;  Acts  xv.  14.    See  otha 
examples  in  Hervey's  Qmneai.  tf  <mr  Ztrd,  ch.  xi. 
and  X.     Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Salma  to  Sairmm  takes  place  in  two  conseeutrre 
verses,  vix.,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion  ci 
two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kennioott 
{Dissert,  i.  p.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  refuting." 
As  regards  the  Salma  of  I  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  his  con- 
nection with  Bethlehem  identifies  him  with  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final  H  into  K 
belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of 
Chronidea.    The  name  is  so  written  also  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  11.     But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  make  two  perBons  outof  SiJma  and 
Sahnon,  is  Sie  wish  to  lengthen  the  line  between 
Salma  and  David,  in  ordei  to  meet  the  &lse  diro- 
nology  of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma  s  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  54  is  a  diflferent  person  from  the  Ssdma  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  uppaiTnt  than  real.  It  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
tenitory  of  Oedeb,  the  grandson  of  Ephretah ;  bmA 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sonc  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topographical  genealogies  to 
suppose  tliat  it  is  meant  to  be  assprted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  u.  11,  51, 
54;  Blatt.  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  S2.  The  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  ai«  discussed  in  the  Gen^eal. 
of  cw  Lord,  ch.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chron. 
Antiq.  i.  171 ;  Hales,  Analysis,  iii.  44;  Bunrini:- 
ton,  Geneal.  i.  189 ;  Dr.  Mill,  Vindie.  of  our  LorcTs 
Oencal.  123,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SALMAKA'SAB  {Sodmanasar).  Sbalhaii- 
E8EB,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shecfaem,  on  which 
Abimelech  and  his  followers  cut  down  the  boughs 
with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shcchem  on  tireL 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentione«l 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Psalms^  (P^  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probdblc, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
^dv  losL  Commentators  difier  from  each  other  ; 
and  VaJst,  within  176  pages  of  his  ffandtcdrierhucA^ 

differe  from  himself  (see  :M  and  pD^Y).    Indeed, 

a  signlflcatkni  of  eolonr  in  Kal.    The  real^ 
woid  is  "^^pn.  «*be  makes  it  nin,**  whkh 

same  reUtSon  tc  *iDD,  "  niin."  whlcb  3*^^ 
yX^,  "  snow."    Owing,  probabty,  to  Hebrew 

vv 

ooDcepUons  of  natural  phenomena,  no  Instance 
"VfiDn  oscd  as  a  neater  In  the  sense  of  "  Ii 

•    •      • 

tboa^  this  woakl  be  cnnunsUcaU  j 
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if  ru  ^^rtmgokhed  mooern  oommeutatf^rs-— !X| 
Wtile^  Kitaz,  EwaLd,  Hengst«nber^,  Uelitz^tch,  and 
HufiftU — DO  two  gire  distinctly  the  same  meaning ; 
ttd  Ur.  KeUe,  in  his  admirable  Version  ot  the 
ftalnHy  prcs  a  translation  which,  though  poeticiil, 
•i  was  to  ha  expected,  differs  fix>m  an  j  one  of  thoee 
soggasled  hj  these  six  scholan.  This  is  not  the 
pUoe  for  an  exhauatiTe  examination  of  the  passage. 
It  BMj  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  trans- 

btiM  of  the  words  flD^Y^  :h^t^  is   «*  Thou 

sakest  it  snow,"  or  *'  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use 
the  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense. 
Asootwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies 
■0  atiafiKtojy  meaning,  recourse  is  hsd  tc  &  trans- 
ktiflo  of  doubtful  ▼iLoHy,  **Thon  makest  it  white 
85  flmwy'*  or  "  It  Is  white  as  snow " — ^words  to 
vhidi  vmrioos  metaphorical  meanings  have  been 
tethbutBd.  The  allusioQ  which,  through  the  Lexi- 
coa  of  Cesenius,  is  meet  generally  received,  is  timt 
the  words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
with  bosses  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
axid  thia  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit 
the  scarcely  pennissible  meaning,  *' white  as  snow," 
sod  wbo  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  attaching 
aooie  definite  signification  to  the  passage.  At  the 
asM  tame  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure 
i»  a  very  fanreh  one  ;  and  that  it  is  not  really 
ju^fied  by  paoB^es  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
fmm  Latin  cbssiad  wiiters,  such  as,  *'  campique 
infentcs  oasibus  albent  **  (Virg.  Aen,  xii.  36), 
and  *<  hooMnis  ossibus  albet  humus "  (Ovid,  Fast. 
l.  568),  for  in  these  cases  the  woixl  "  bones"  is 
aetosUy  oaed  in  the  text,  and  is  not  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination.  Granted,  however, 
that  an  ailasion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain, 
there  is  a  divetgence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
iklmoo  was  mentiiHied  simply  because  it  had  been 
the  battle-ground  in  some  great  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
'**^itith  kings,  or  whether  it  is  only  introduced  as 
Q  image  of  snowy  whiteness.  And  of  these  two 
ezpbwdioBs,  the  first  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
profaahle ;  dor  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a  very  hijrh 
moantain,  as  the  highest  moimtains  near  Shechem 
sie  Ebal  and  G«rixim,  and  of  these  Rbal,  the  highest 
of  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the  dty 
<  f^  Ebal,  p.  470 ;  and  Robinson's  Oeaeniua,  895  a). 
If  the  poet  had  desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy 
— '"mtaan^  it  woold  have  been  moie  natural  to  select 
Hcnnon,  wh.\^  is  visible  from  the  eastern  brow  of 
Gerixam,  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  StUl  it  is  not  meant  that 
this  dicuniatanrp  by  itself  would  be  conclusive ;  for 
Ihffe  maj  hare  been  particular  associations  in  the 
Bind  of  the  poet,  unknown  to  us,  which  led  him  to 
preler  Sohnon. 

In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon, 
s«ime  suppose  that  Salmdn,  i.  e.  TVoAnAi,  is  not  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  signifies 
"  darkBesa  f  and  thb  interpretation,  supported  by 
the  Tarignm,  though  opp^wed  to  the  Scptungint,  has 
been  adopted  by  E^/add,  and  in  the  firat  state- 
ment in  bis  Lexicon  is  adisitted  by  Fflrst.  Since 
Ufiem  signifies  **shade,^  tiiis  is  a  bare  etymo- 
kigica]  posMbilitj.  But  no  such  word  as  taalm&m 
eceun  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  language;  while 
ihm  are  serei-al  other  words  for  darkness,  in 
ftftmit  degrees  of  mesniog,  sueh  as  the  ordinary 
93ri.  choBkck,  opM,  aphHah,  and  'ampftel. 

Ur>^  the  psbtoage  is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it 
in  aoooniaoce  with  reason  to  admit  that 
tJ.  .^311  present  to  the  poet's  nund, 
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the  key  a  which  k  now  lost ;  and  this  ought  not  to 
surpnsr  ijy  scholai*  who  rrfiects  how  many  allu- 
sions tlsre  are  in  Greek  poets — ^in  Pindar,  for  ex* 
ample,  and  in  Aristophanes — which  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the  notes 
of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is  nothing 
exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  literatui-e ;  and  in  ths 
absence  of  some  such  assistanct,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  there  should  be  several  passages  in  the  0.  T. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  whidi  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant.  [E.  T.] 

BALHON  the  father  of  Bonz  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32).     [Salms.] 

SALMO'NE(2aAM<6»^:  Salmane),  llieEast 
point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  (Acu  xxvii.  7)  as  to  afford  a  curious 
illustmttc!:  bulh  ot  the  navigation  of  the  anciente 
and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  narrative. 
We  gather  from  other  ciitsumstances  of  the  voyage 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.W.  {i^a^ 
rlovtr  ver.  4;  fipaSvwKoovrrtSt  ver.  7).  [See 
Mtra.]  We  are  then  told  that  the  ship,  on 
making  Cnidus,  could  not,  by  i^eason  of  the  wind, 
hold  on  her  course,  which  was  post  the  south  point 
of  Gi'eece,  W.  by  S.  She  did,  however,  just  fetch 
Cape  Salmone,  which  bean  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus. 
Now  we  may  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  she  could 
have  made  good  a  course  of  less  than  seveu  pomts 
fi-om  the  wind  [Shii>]:  and,  starting  from  this 
assumption,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wind  must  have  been  between  K.N.W. 
and  W.N.W.  Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called 
an  *'  undesigned  coincidence  "  is  elicited  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  nan-ative.  This  ingenious  argu- 
ment is  due  to  Mr.  Sniitli  of  Jordanhill  (  Voy,  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  73,  74,  2nd  ed.),  and 
from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  393,  2nd  ed.).  To 
these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller  details.  We  may 
just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the  advantages  of  a 
weather  shoie,  smooth  water,  and  a  &vouring  cur- 
rent, before  I'eaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  running 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  similar 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  £ur  as  Faib 
Havens,  near  Lasaea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAIjOM  {IaK^ihx  Sahm).  The  Greek  form 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hllkinh  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Shallum .]  2.  (Salomm)  of  Salu  the  fiiUier  of 
Zimri  (1  Maoc.  ii.  26).     [Salu.] 

BALO'ME  (XakAfAH :  Sahrne).  1.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  as  appears  ^-om  comparing  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  i>«  further  the  opinion  oi 
many  modern  critics  that  she  wns  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  woixls  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  geneially  received  explana- 
tion, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  **  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas"  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tioned. In  behalf  of  the  foiTner  view,  it  may  he 
urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  oul 
of  two  sistere  having  the  same  name — that  it  har- 
monises John's  narrative  with  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark — that  this  circuitous  manner  of  describing 
his  own  mother  is  in  character  with  St.  Jolm's 
manner  of  describing  himself — that  the  absence  o^ 
any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and  thiitl 
designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  giound 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets 
—and,  lastJr,  that  the  Peduto»  the  Peraixn,  and  ths 
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Afttliiopk  reiMOiu  nmrk  the  distinction  between  the 
MOocd  and  tUnl  bj  ititei  polating  m  conjunction.  On 
tfje  other  hand,  it  may  be  nidged  that  the  difficulty 
iriaing  out  of  the  name  may  be  diapoeed  of  by 
■■Buniing  a  double  maniage  on  the  part  of  the 
ikther^that  there  ia  no  neoeinty  to  haimoniae 
.lohn  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  pkoe  in  whidi  the  groopa  are  noticed  differ 
matsrialty — that  the  langnage  addrened  to  John, 
M  Behold  thy  mother!"  frronra  the  idea  of  the 
xbJMioe  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
another — and  that  the  Tarying  traditions*  current  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negatire  testi- 
mony against  the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  fenner  view 
(see  Wieaeler.  Stud.  «.  Krit,  1840,  p.  648).  The 
only  events  recorded  of  Salcme  are  that  she  pie- 
ierned  a  request  on  bdudf  of  her  two  sons  for  seats 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (^lark 
XV.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark 
xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the 
two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  5,  §4).  She 
tt  the  "daughter  oif  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt 
xiv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  pro- 
curing at  her  mothei's  instigation  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  She  married  in  the  fint  place  Philip 
the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle,  and 
•eoondly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chalds.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT  (rro :  &U :  aaO.    Indispensable  as  salt 

Is  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  ao  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetixing  condiment  in 
the  food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is. 
XXX.  24,  see  maipn),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal 
food,  but  also  entering  tai-gely  into  their  religious 
services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  various  offer- 
ings presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  may 
have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt 
whidi  Robinson  {Beiearehis,  ii.  108)  describes  as 
five  miles  in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
salt  in  the  sea  itself.  Here  were  the  saltpits  (Zeph. 
ii.  9),  probably  formed  in  the  mai-ahes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  bike,  which  are  completely 
coaled  with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive 
pillars  of  salt  which  tradition  has  from  time  to 
Uma  identified  with  Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x.  7 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  11.  §4).  [Sea,  the  Salt..]  Salt 
might  also  be  procured  from  the  MediteiTsnean 
Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
Bsh  (Ndi.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
«it  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
khe  Talmudists  particularise  one  siiedes  (probably 
the  latter)  as  the  "salt  of  Sodom*'  (C*arpcov, 
Appar.  p.  718).  The  notion  that  this  expression 
means  bitumen  rests  on  no  foundation.  The  salt- 
^'13  foncod  an  important  souroe  of  revenue  to  the 

*  AcoonltnK  to  otir  srconnt  she  wss  the  dsogbier  ot 
'otrpH  bj  a  (bnncr  oiarrfaffp  (Flptphao.  Hiker.  laavUL  t): 
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rulers  of  the  <x>untry  (Jiwppli.  Ant.  xifi.  4,  f9;, 
and  Atttioehua  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jenh 
solem  by  presenting  the  city  with  375  baskila  d 
salt  for  the  Temple  aervice  {Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).    It 
addition  to  the  uses  ctf'  salt  already  spediSed,  the 
inferior  torU  were  applied  as  a  manicre  to  the  aoa, 
or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v. 
13 ;  Luke  xiv.  35).    Too  larga  an  admixture,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  produce  sterility,  as  exomplified 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Zeph.  ii.  9) :  hence  a  *'  salt''  land  was  sjrnonymous 
with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix.  6,  see  margin;  J«r. 
xvii.  6  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  Iv.  8,  §2,  kXfUfp«t9iit 
irol  tiyorot) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of 
sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
( Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (jimpwf&f.  Matt. 
V.  13)  and  become  sal tlcss  (&wiAoy,  Mark  ix.  50). 
The  same  fiict  is  implied  in  the  expressiMis  of  Pliny, 
9cd  men  (xxxi.  39),  sal  tahetcere  (xxxi.  44) ;  anu 
Maundrell  {Early  Travels^  p.  512,  Bohn)  asseiti 
that  he  found  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  con- 
dition.    The  associations  connected  with  salt  in 
Eastern  countries  are  impoilant.     As  one  of  the 
most  essential  artides  of  diet,  it  symbolised  hospi 
tality;   as  an  antiseptic,  duratility,  fidelitv,  and 
puritj.    Hence  the  expneasioo,  *'  covenant  of  salt  ** 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as 
betokening  an  indissolnble  alliance  between  friends ; 
and  again  the  expression,  **  salted  with  the  salt  of 
the  palace"  (Exr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarilj  meaning 
that  they  had  "  maioteuuice  from  the  palace,**  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they  were  bound  by 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king.    So  in  tha 
present  day,  **  to  eat  bresid  and  salt  together "  is 
an  expression  for  a  lesigue  of  mutual  amity  (Rnsadl, 
Aleppo,   i.   232) ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Peruan  term  for  traitor  is  nemekharam,  *^  faithless 
to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thet.  p.  790).     It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  waa  en- 
joined uu  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  God; 
for  in  the  firet  instance  it  was  specifically  ordered 
for  the  meat-oAiering  (Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted 
mainly  of  flour,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  to  cor- 
ruption.    The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt  sacri- 
fioes  was  a  later  addition  fEx.  xliii.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant,  iii.  9,  §1),  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injuno 
tion  at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii.  13.     Similarly  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with    mlted 
barley-meal,  the  Gi^eeks  with  their  ovXox^ai  (Horn. 
n.  i.  449),  the  I^mans  with  their  mola  salsa  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  200;  or  their  saUae  fniges  (Virg.  Acn 
ii.  133).     It  may  of  course  be  arauroed  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but 
the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to- 
ne saciifioe  being  offered  without  salt  ( Plin.  xxxi. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhafa 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  35, 
where  the  word  rendered  "tempered  together"  u 
by  some  understood  as  **  salted"  — leads  <o  the  con- 
dusion  that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  attncheil 
to  its  use.     Our  Lord  refei-s  to  the  sacntidal  use 
of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49, 50,  though  some  of  the  othrr 
assodationa  may  also  be  implied.    The  purifying 
property  of  salt,  as  opposed  to  conniptiim,  led  to  its 
(i«»lection  as  the  outward  sign  in  KlishaV  minictf 
(2  K.  ii.  20.  21).  and  is  al»o  devdojied  in  the  X.  T 


aosMiHng  to  anoUi\/r,  tbm  wife  o.  ,  -s<*pb  (Ntcrpl:.  0 


balt-  city  of 

(Ibtt.  ▼.  13  CoL  IT.  6).  Thn  eostom  of  rcbb:iig 
AtBli  vitk  ah  (El.  xri.  4)  originated  in  sani- 
Ivy  coRBilmliaiift,  but  reoeiTed  iIbo  a  sjrmboiical 
««B^.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT,  CITY  OP  (r6©rp^9 :    at  w6\tis 

Uir ;  Akx.  at  T«Xis  a\«r :  cmi^  Saiis). 
TW  fi/Ui  of  *he  six  cities  of  Judah  which  laj  in  the 
'*  wikferwA  -'  (Josh.  xr.  62).  Its  proziinity  to  En- 
!»£.  ml  the  name  itjidf,  seem  to  point  to  its  being 
vt.'^beA  dote  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbour- 
kosd  of  the  Mt-acA.  Dr.  Robinson  {B,  B,  u.  109) 
nprtms  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the 
jiaia  It  the  sooth  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would 
fjfttify  with  the  Vallej  of  Salt.  This,  though 
poBsk^  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
LXX.,  "the  cities  of  Sodom/'  is  at  present  a  mere 
eoDJectare,  since  no  tnce  of  the  name  or  the  city  has 
7«t  becB  dxscoTered  in  that  position.  On  the  other 
\xd,  Ut,  Van  de  Velde  [Syr,  ^  Pai.  ii.  99,  Memoir, 
1 1 1,  and  Map)  mentions  a  Nahr  Maleh  which  he 
psiaed  IB  his  route  from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Selibeh, 
t^  fame  of  which  (though  the  orthc^^aphy  is  not 
<«rtoB)  may  be  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
Hffarew.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines  which  unite  to 
Nrm  the  Wady  ei  Bedtai,  Another  of  the  four,  W. 
'Amrd^ {Syr. 4' P. ii. 99 ;  Memoir, 111, M<^)t recals 
the  Bsme  ^Gomonah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it 

•  rwrj  similar.  [G.] 

BALT,  YALLET  OF  (rho  KU,  but  twice 

with  the  artade,  rhon  'I :  Fs^tA^^  rc^cA^S, 

csiAlt,  sad  fdpayit\iip  oAAr;  Akx.  r^/ioAo, 
rsifisAa:  VaOit  Saimantm),  A  certain  valley,  or 
^:bsp  more  accurately  a  "  ravine,**  the  Hebrew 
vwd  G$  appmnng  to  bear  that  signiHcation — ^in 
vbidi  eceufied  two  memorable  victories  of  the 
braelite  ansa. 

L  Tliat  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
nil.  IS;  1  CKr.  zviii.  12).  It  appears  to  have 
fiiDowed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and 
itself  em  of  the  inddents  of  the  great  Edomite 
«ar  tf  extarminatioa.*  The  battle  in  the  Valley 
^Ssh  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
I  Chr.  xvm.  12),  btit  David  and  Joab  were  both 
pnsot  in  penon  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
vd  lamps^u  whidi  followed ;  and  Joab  was  left 
l^^hiad  kit  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
•^  the eoiiq[iici«d  country  (1  K.  xi.  \h,  16 ;  Ps.  Ix. 
*'-tk).    lit  Dombcr  of  Edomites  &laiu  in  the  battle 

•  aaoolaia :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
t«th  pre  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.  to  12,000. 

t  That  o<'  Amaiiah  (2  K.  nv.  7;  2  Chr.  xzv. 
11^  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
^^Imitas  ir  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
» ■«!,  with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
t**  w^titm  at  Ka9-Sela,  the  Cliff,  t.  e,  Petra,  and, 
'^W  tshiBf  it,  tA  have  mawHcred  them  by  hurling 
th*si  down  the  predpice  which  gave  its  andent 
UMM  t»  the  dty.  • 


SALT.  VALLRV  Of 
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•  ThBBeeelv«dTexlora8sm.v1U.  iSonits  the  men- 
QdB «t  Klsmiica;  bat  ten  a  oomparlaoo  of  the  psiaUel 
to  1  Cbr.  snd  in  the  title  of  IV  Ix.  there  Is  good 
Ck^  baa«Tiag  tliat  tLs  veise  originally  stood  thus : 
tad  ima  noade  Mnwrlf  a  osme  [when  he  retomed 
the  Anmitca]  [and  when  be  returned  be 
la  Ike  Valley  of  Salt-eighteen 
wtthtn  brackets  having  been 
bf  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  scribes  respectively. 

DMaaoe  of  the  wonls  with 

teisbea— DitmC  >^  D^DTK-    Thix 
b  te  aaiKUae  tf  Theotos  {Mweg  HMuUmdi).  asd  is 


Neither  ot  the«  noncrik  affords  any  clut-  to  th« 
situation  of  the  Valley  cf  '^^*,  nor  does  the  cui-sonr 
mention  of  the  name  ("Geroela"  and  "Mela*^ 
in  the  Onomaatiam,  By  Joeephus  it  is  not  nnmsd 
on  either  occasion.  Seetsen  (iteiaen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  l^at  it  was  the  brood 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  loa'er  end  of  the  Dend 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  €\x  ut 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  tikon 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  RobinM>n  {B.  R.  ii.  109). 
The  plain  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  OhSr  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  N. W.  corner 
is  occupied  by  the  Khathm  Utdihn,  a  mountain  of 
rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish  springs 
pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
plain.  Without  presuming  to  contradict  this  sug 
gestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  bafet^ 
in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  o 
the  inaooessible  re^ons  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit 
reception  which  most  writers  jave  given  it  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  R.'s  Beaearches. 

{a)  The  word  Oe  (R*3)i  employed  for  the  placp 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where spplied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plain 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ohdr,  Such  tncts  are 
denoted  in  the  Scriptui'e  by  the  words  Emek  or 
BtAa'ah,  while  0$  appears  to  be  reserved  for  cleils 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Vallett.] 

(6)  A  priori^  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  valley — ha-ArtUxih — in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  call  it  el-Ghdr — Ghdr 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Ardbah, 

(c)  The  name  **  Salt,"  though  at  firat  sight  con- 
clusive, becomes  less  fo  on  reflection.  It  does  uot 
follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signifies 
salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  was  salt.  A  case 
exactly  paralld  exists  at  el'Miih,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  L'ke  melach,  miih  signifies  salt ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  Iiobin»n  {B,  B,  ii.  201  note) 
himself  justly  adduces  it  as  *'  an  instance  of  the 
usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  reduce 
foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  form.''  Just 
as  el-Miih  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  poesibly  was  ge-meladi  the 
Hebrew  repi'esentative  of  some  archaic  Edomite 
name. 

{d)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  naira- 
tive  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  for  which 

adopted  by  Bnnsen  (.Mbelucrle,  note  to  the  passage). 
Kwsld  has  shown  {Otidi.  tlL  201,  2)  that  the  whole 

pssaage  is  very  mudi  disordered.  DC'  ^^M  shoulo  pro- 
bably be  rendered  **  snd  set  up  a  n]>>nument,"  Instead 
of  "and  ffX  a  name"  (Gfsen.  The*.  1431b));  latcbuelia 
iSupfi.  No.  2501.  and  note  to  BibdfStr  Utigcl) ;  l)e  Weita 
{Bibd);  LXX.  Coisl.  teaX  tAfxcv  can^Vwfiinfv ;  Jenano 
(Ouaest.  H«br^^  erexit  forniceo  Uluiophalem.  Ka^dii 
Interprets  it  "  repntatlon."  Hnd  makes  tbe  reputation  te 
have  arisen  frooi  Itsvkls  goitl  set  tn  burying  the  dearf 
eveaof  b2a( 
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is  tolerably  ocancctod^,  it  seems  diflkoH  to  bdiflre 
that  a  largie  bod  j  ot  prisoDen  should  bare  been 
dragged  for  upwards  of  fiftr  miks  tbroo^  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  dimcnlt  countiyt  merdy 
lor  massacre.  [G.] 

BAliU  (K^^:  SoA^;  Alex.  SoXift:  Salu), 

The  fiither  of  Zirori  the  prince  of  the  Simeonitea, 
who  was  slain  bj  Phinehas  (Num.  xxr.  14).  Called 
also  Salom. 

8AXUM  {Jdko4fi:  Eamenmu),  1.  Shallum, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  **  portera") 
of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  t.  28;  comp.  Ear.  ii.  42). 

a.  (2aKHpk9ti  Sohme.)  Shallum,  the  &ther 
of  Hilkiah  and  ancestor  of  Ecra  (1  Esd.  Tiii.  1 ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  rii.  2).  Called  also  Sadamiab  and 
Sadom. 

SALUTATION.    Salutation*  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  oonTeraatioual  and  epistolary. 
1*he  salutation  at  meeting  conwsted  iu  early  times 
of  rarious  ezpi'essions  of  blessing,  such  as  "  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  zliii.  29) ;  **  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Ruth  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xr.  13) ; 
"  The  Loud  be  with  you,"  *'  The  Lord  bless  thee  " 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ;  **  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxii.  8).     Hence  the  teim  "bless"  reoetyed  the 
secondary  sense  of  *'  salute,"  and  is  oecssi<»ially  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xxr.  14; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  z.  15),  though  not  so  fi^uently  as  it 
might  have  been  {e.g.  Gen.  xxvti.  23,  zlrii.  7, 10 ; 
1  K.  Tiii.  66).    The  blessing  was  sometimes  acoom- 
panied  with  inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the 
person  addresswd  or  his  relntions.    The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  these  instances  (sKdldm^)  hns  no  special 
reference  to  "peace,"  as  stated  in  the  maiginHl 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  stiictly 
anxweni  to  our  "  welfiuV'  as  given  in  the  text  (Gen. 
xliii.  27 ;  Ex.  xriii.  7).     It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
case  of  salutation  (in  which  «cnse  it  is  frequently 
rendered  *'  to  salute/'  e.  g.  Judg.  xviii.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  4  ;  2  K.  X.  13) ;  but  alra  in  other  cases  where  it 
is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a  person  (Gen. 
xliii.  23  ;  Judg.  Ti.  23.  xix.  20;   1  Chr.  xii.  18; 
Dan.  X.  19;  compare  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  whera  it  is 
opposed  to  "hurt  ;*'  2  Snm.  xviii.  28,  "all  is  well  ;** 
aiMl  2  Sam.  zi.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progiess 
of  the  war).    The  salutation  at  parting  consisted 
originally  of  a  simple  blessing   (Gen.   xxiv.  60, 
zxviii.  1,  xlrii.  10;   Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later 
times  the  term  shdldm  was  intixxluoed  liiTe  also  in 
the  form  •*  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "  Farewell  - 
(1  Sam.  L  17,  xx.  42 ;  2  Sam.  xr.  9).    This*  was 
current    at  the  time  of  our   Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  t.  34 ;  Luke  rii.  50  ;  Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is 
atlopted  by  Him  in  His  parting  address  to  His  dis- 
ct]ries  (John  xir.  27).     It  had  even  passed  into  a 
salutation  on  meeting,  in  such  forms  as  **  Peace  be 
t?  this  house  **  (Luke  x.  5),  *'  Peace  be  unto  yon  " 
(Luke  xxiT.  36  ;  John  xx.  19).    The  more  common 
salutation,  however,  at  this  period  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  their  word  xai^tv  being  used 
both  at  meeting  (Matt.  xxvi.  49,  xxriii.  9 ;  Luke  i. 
28),  and  probably  also  at  depiirture.     In  modem 
tiroes  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current  in  the 
East  resembles  the  Hebrew:— JS's-a^/ldm  cUeyhum^ 
•*  Peaca  be  on  you  **  (Lane's  Ifod.  Eg.  u.  7),  and 

k  lli-iOreek  expres»Kn  Is  evident^  bonoved  lh»  tte 
VsLivw.  tbe  p.-«poiiUi i  k  not  boUteali«  (be  sta:«  «te 


the  imn  *'aalam'*  has  been  introdiioei  icto  tiia 
own  language  to  Ortcribe  the  Oriental  saialatian. 

Tbe  forms  of  gr<9eting  that  we  have  ootwed,  wen 
6reeiy  exdia&ged  amoug  pereons  of  didowst  raidn 
OQ  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  tUa  eroo 
when  they  were  strangers.    Thus  Boaa  cxdiaoigsd 
gieeting  with  his  reapera  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the  tra- 
Teller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the  fieM 
(Pk.  cxxix.  8),  and  membeia  of  th<:  same  fiunily  in- 
terchanged greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning  (iVor. 
xxvii.  14).     The  only  restiictton  appenn  to  hare 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the 
Mohammedan  of  the  present  day,  paying  the  oom- 
pliment  only  to  those  whom  he  considered  **bre-> 
thren,"  t.  e.  memben  of  the  aame  religious  tat^ 
munity  (Matt.  t.  47 ;  Lane,  ii.  8;  N  iebuhr,  Dfcript 
p.  43).     Even  the  Apostle  St.  John  forbids  as 
interchange  of  greeting  where  it  implied  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  John  11).     In 
modem  times  the  Orientals  are  fomed  for  the  ela- 
borate formality  of  their  greetings,  which  oocupy  a 
Terr  considerable  time ;  the  instancm  given  in  the 
Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  chanKter,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addreaaed  to  persons  eogapd  in 
urgent  business,  '*  Salute  no  man  Iff  the  way    (2  K . 
iv.  29 ;  Luke  x.  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
debiy  likely  to  ensue  from  subeequest  oonveraataon. 
Among  the  Peraians  the  monarch  was  never  ap- 
pitiached  without  the  aalutation  "Oh,  king  I  live 
tor  ever"  (Dan.  ii.  4,  kc\    There  is  no  evidcnoa 
that  this  ever  became  current  among  the  Jews :  tha 
expression  in  1  K.  i.  31,  was  elicited  by  theprevioua 
allusion  on  the  part  of  David  to  his  own  deoeasa. 
In  lieu  of  it  we  meet  with  the  Greek  x^^pc*  **  haU  1" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  29).     The  act  of  salutation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  variety  of  gestuies  expressiTe  o< 
diflereot  degrees  of  humiliation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  kin.   [Adoration  ;  Kiss.]     These  acts  involved 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  wo^e 
riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1  i^m.  xxv.  23  ; 
2  K.  T.  21).    The  same  custom  still  prevails  in  thu 
East  (Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  39). 

The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  0.  T.  we're  iramed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 
style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  *  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed  hia  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he 
saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order 
was  reven«ed  (2  Maoc.  i.  I,  ix.  19  ;  1  Ea^ir.  vi.  7). 
A  combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the 
terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfiequeut  (GaL  i. 
1,  2  ;  Philcm.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1).  The  term  ua»l 
(either  expressed  or  undei-stood^  In  the  introductory 
salutation  was  the  Gi-eek  xalptut  in  an  dliptical 
construction  (1  Maoc.  x.  18 ;  2  Maoc  ix.  19, 
1  Esdr.  vUi.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  26) ;  this,  hoffaTer,WTMi 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apostolk 
passages  in  which  it  occure  are  Acts  iv.  23  and 
James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  rendei's  it  probable 
that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in  the  former 
passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual  merdea  waa 
also  used,  consisting  genei^ly  of  the  terms  "  grace 
and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  PastoiJ  Epistles  and 
in  2  John,  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and  in  J  u^ 
*•  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  ailuta. 
tion  consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  vakU  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  bat  vore  ^ 


whidi,  but 
pcrsua  deparla. 
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■cnllj  «rthe  term  kawd(otuu,  *'  I  nlute/'  or  the 
oogMlt  nbrtutiTe,  aooooapuiied  bf  a  pn*^  tor 
peaoe  «r  gnn.  St.  Fftnl.  who  avwled  hiiiiaelf  of 
IB  amiBaciHii  (iDom.  xri.  22),  added  the  BaiutAtton 
with  h»  own  hand  (1  Onr.  xn.  21 ;  Col.  tv.  18 ; 
2  TIm.  iii.  17).  The  omisNoa  of  the  introductory 
■lotatinc  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  rery 
iXMxabk  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAITASL  (SoX^u^X:  Salathiel),  a  Tariation 
Car  (mnpn)  Salanuei  [Shelukikl]  in  Jud.  riii.  1 
(eooip.  Num.  i.  6).  The  £>nn  in  A.  V.  is  given 
hj  AfdoB.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAMAI'AS  {Xaftmias :  8emsia$).  1.  She- 
muH  the  Lerite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (I  Ksd.  i. 
9;  cttBp.  2  Chr.  zzzr.  9). 

2.  SiiEHALAH  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esd. 
viii.  39;  oompw  Em*.  riiL  13). 

3.  (2c^;  Alex,  ^futas :  om.  in  Valg.)  The 
"  ipfai  Samaias,*'  fiither  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas 
{Tob.  T.  IS). 

SAMAHIA  afrdl^,  •*.  <r.  Shomen^n :  Chald. 

jy^^:  2afiJip€uif  ^/ifi^Pf  ^fUpmp*;  Joseph. 

ytftiftta,  hot  iln/.  Tiii.  12,  §5,  Scfcapf^r:  &i- 
Mvii),  a  city  of  Palestine. 

The  vonl  SkomerSn  means,  etTmologically,  *'  per- 
tuning  to  a  watch,"  or  '*  a  watch-mountain ;"  and 
ve  ihoald  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to 
its  nunc.  In  the  territory  originally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  norUi-weKt 
of  Sbechcm,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
cndided  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
ptai  plain  whi«^  borders  upon  the  MediteiTsneon. 
In  the  rantxe  of  this  Imsin,  whidi  is  on  a  lower 
ierd  tbsD  the  valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  devated 
>blaQg  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
1^  list  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the 
<ite  of  the  capita)  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
1^r<  cspjta]  alter  the  secession  of  the  ten  tiibes  had 
bem  ^^Mcfaem  xtselt^  whither  all  Israel  had  come  to 
make  Reboboam  kii^.  On  the  separation  being  fully 
ktnBpUshed,  Jen>boam  rebuilt  that  city  (1  K.  xii. 
25\  which  had  heen  rased  to  the  ground  by  Abi- 
rrd^rh  (Joilg.  ix.  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to 
Ttiab,  a  piaoe,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and 
pn«Terbial  bcsnity  (Cant.  vi.  4) ;  which  continued  to 
^  tbe  roval  residenoe  until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace 
nd  perished  in  its  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  21,  3:^ ; 
x^  6-18).  Omxi,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for 
tiie  kingdom  that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years  " 

ti»r«.  «•  bou^^  the  biU  of  Samaiia  ({^"lOSS^  ITVn ;  rh 

fpst  th  Sf^HBpir)  of  Shemer  ("ID^ ;  ^tfi^p,  Joseph. 

S«|iapet)  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on 
tl<«  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
^'  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
S^'raaria*  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  This  statement  of 
^'  Tie  d'upenaes  with  the  etymology  above  alluded 
t'S  but  the  centn)  position  of  the  hill,  as  Herod 
>»;^ouily  observed  kmg  afterwards,  made  it  ad- 
^^rably  adapted  for  a  place  of  observation,  and  a 
^-ess  to  awe  the  netgbbooring  country.  And  the 
■Qgular  beauty  of  the  qiot,  upon  which,  to  this  hour, 
t^iveOers  dwell  with  admiration,  may  have  struck 
(fam,  as  It  afterwards  struck  the  taatefnl  Idu- 
naa  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §2;  Auk.  xv.  8,  f5). 
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rsBMufcable  esonpttooa :— 1  K.  zvL  24, 

(Mai,  TsjiyiW);  Btf.  iv.  1«  l0«U- 
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From  the  date  of  Omii's  purchase,  B.C.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  cajiltal  of  the 
ten  tribM.  Ahab  bnilt  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvl.  82,  33) ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  dtv,  ffossibly  fortified  by  a  sepamtft 
wall,  was  called  *'  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal " 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  scrength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  B.C.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  ths 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  th«  inhar 
bitants  had  suffered  almost  incredible  horrors  li'Dm 
fiunine  during  their  protiacted  resiKtanoe.  The  pos- 
sessor of  Samaria  was  considorod  to  be  dp  facto 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13, 14) ;  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  yeais,  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to.  [See  below.  No.  3.] 
Some  years  afterwards  the  district  of  which  Samaria 
was  the  centi'e  was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  heai'  especially  of  the  city  until  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Gi*eat.  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself 
(Euseb.  Chroa.  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  at  Shechem.  [Sheciiem  :  Stciiar.] 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syix^Macednnians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  (Sofiopeirif  x<^P<>) 
to  the  Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable im)x>rtance,  for  Josephus  describes  it  i^Ani, 
xiii.  10,  §2)  as  a  ver}'  sti-ong  city  (trcJAii  hxv^- 
rdni).  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  atUr  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  trenches: 
into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and 
thus  undermined  its  foundations.  **  In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  **  he  took  away  all  evidence 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  city."  This  stoiy  at 
first  sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may 
have  referred  only  to  the  suburbs  lying  at  its  foot. 
**  But,"  savs  Prideaux  {Conn.  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Bon- 
jamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  in  the  place,  telLi  us  ia 
his  Itinerary^  that  there  were  upon  the  top  of  this 
hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these  water 
enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trenches." 
It  should  idso  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Samaria 
was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs. 
Josephus  describes  the  extremities  to  which  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  during  this  siq^e,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
does  during  that  of  Benhadad  (oomp.  AtU.  xiii.  10, 
§2,  with  2  K.  vi.  25).  John  Hyrcanus'  reasons 
ipr  attacking  Samaria  were  the  injuries  which  its 
inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of  Marissn, 
colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Af\er  this  disaster  (whidi  occurred  in  B.C.  109), 
the  Jews  inhabited  wnat  remained  of  the  city ;  at 
least  we  find  it  In  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §4),  and  until 

pwv  (Msl.  iMiJmpuv) ;  Neh.  Iv.  2,  Is  viL  S,  Softoissr. 

^  No  such  psssage,  however,  now  exists  Id  fictjamla  cf 
Tndela.    See  the  editions  of  Asber  and  cfBotan. 
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Pompey  gave  it  bnck  to  the  deaoeiultnti  of  its 
original  inhabitants  (rois  oltcfirootruf).  TheM  eiir^' 
roper  maj- possibly  ha^e  been  the  Sjro-Macedoaians, 
but  it  is  mora  prcbable  that  they  were  Samaritans 
pi  oper,  whose  anoestora  hac  been  dispossessed  by  the 
colonists  of  Alexander  the  Gieat.  By  directions  of 
Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolii«hed  cities  weri 
rebuilt  (Ant,  ziv.  5,  §3).  But  its  more  effectual 
ivbuildinjT  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Grtat,  to 
whom  it  had  heeai  jj^ranted  by  Augustus,  on  the 
deatl)  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3, 
XT,  6,  §5;  B.  y.  i.  20,  §3).  He  called  it  Sfiiutr 
2f0airHi=Augu9t(i,  after  the  name  of  his  pati'on 
{Ant  X  '.  7,  §7).  JoHephus  gives  an  elaboi-nte  de- 
scnpticn  of  Herod's  improvements.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding it  was  20  stadia  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half  square, 
containing  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Caesar.  It  was  colonised  by  6000  veterans  and 
others,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and 
rich  district  surrounding  the  dty  was  appropriated. 
Herod's  motives  in  these  Mmngemepts  were  pro- 
bably, first,  the  occupation  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  then  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste 
by  the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by 
nature  {Ant,  zv.  8,  §5 ;  B.  J,  i.  20,  §3 ;  21,  §2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendour  afUr 
Herod's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  dtj  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  poiiion  of  the  district  to  which, 
even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our 
Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  riii.  5  says  that  Philip 
the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria ; ' 
but  the  Greek  of  the  pa<^8age  is  simply  tis  v6Kiy 
rt,f  SofuipcCof.  And  we  may  fairly  ai^ue,  both 
finom  the  absence  of  the  definite  article,  and  tnm 
the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaiia  been 
intended,  the  term  employed-  would  have  been 
Si^Mste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  verse  9  of  the  same  chapter  **  the 
people  of  Samaria"  i-epresents  rh  t6yos  Trjs  2a/ia- 
ptlas ;  and  the  phrase  in  verse  25,  *'  many  vill^es 
of  the  Samaritans,'*  shows  that  the  operntions  of 
^rangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
miuia  itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  there. 
Comp.  Matt.  z.  5,  *'  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not;"  and  John  iv.  4, 5,  where,  afler  it  has 
been  said,  *'  And  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," 
obviously  the  district,  it  is  subjoined,  "Then  oometh 
He  to  a  city  of  Samaria  calkd  Sychar."  Hence- 
finih  its  history  is  very  unconnected.  Septimius 
Sevenis  planted  a  Roman  colony  thei^  in  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  thii-d  century  (Ulpian,  Leg,  I.  de  Cen- 
Bthus,  quoted  by  Dr.  KobinM>n).  Various  specimens 
of  coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  picsei-ved, 
extending  from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Cara- 
calla  (Yaillant,  in  Jiumism,  Imper.,  and  Noris, 
quoted  by  Reland).  But,  though  the  vcat  of  a  Ro- 
man colony,  it  could  not  have  been  a  |i(aee  of  much 
political  importance.  We  find  in  the  Codex  of 
Thoodosius,  that  by  a.d.  409  the  Holy  Land  hid 
been  divided  into  Palaostina  Piima,  Secunda,  bod 
Tertia.  Palaestma  Prima  included  the  country  of 
tiie  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  »nd  the 
sorthem  part  of  Judnen;  but  its  cnpitnl  was  not 
Sebaste,  but  Caesarea.  In  an  ecdesiasucA^  uoint  of 
vi^w  it  stood  rather  higher.  It  was  an  episcopal 
•ee  probably  as  em  1y  as  the  third  century.  At 
iny  rate  its  bishop  was  present  amongst  those  of 
Pajestine  at  the  Couoctl  of  Nicteii,  a.d.  325,  and 
•«i>arribed   its   acts  as   **  Mava!>i5   (al.  Marine^; 
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Sehaf  tenus."  The  names  tsi  some  cf  Lis  •uc'^tRx^f 
h.ive  been  preserved-^the  latest  of  them  mintiwri 
is  Pelagius,  who  attoided  the  Synod  at  JennaleB. 
A.D.  536.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  tke 
earlier  Greek  Notitiae,  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones 
(keland.  Pal,  214-229).  Sehoste  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  daring  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  course  of  the  Crusades  a  l^tus 
bi^opric  was  established  there,  the  title  of  wbidi 
was  i-eoognised  by  the  Roman  Church  until  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  At  this  day  the  dty  of  Omri 
and  of  Heitxi  is  represented  by  a  small  village 
retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  post  except  its  name, 
SehSstieh,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Sivnt 
architectural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christioa 
coastruction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  churHh 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Idumaean  magnificence.  *'  A  long  avenue  of  brokcB 
)>illars  (says  Dr.  Stanley),  apparently  the  main 
street  of  Herod's  city,  hei«,  as  at  Palmyim  sad 
I3amascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  eadi  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  teiTaoe  of  the  hilL"  But 
the  fragmentary  aspect  of  the  whole  place  exhibits 
a  present  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
(i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been  fidfiUed  more  than 
wee  previously  by  the  ravages  of  ShaUnaneaer  or 
of  John  Ilyrcanus.  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard: 
and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  fbundatioos  thoreof  " 
(Mic.  i.  6;  oomp.  Hos.  xiii.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  aoquaintaDce  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that 
Seboste,  which  he  invariably  identities  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  and  sufiered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah 
(see  vai'iouB  passages  dted  by  Reland,  pp.  980-981) 
Kpiphauius  is  at  gieat  pains,  in  his  work  Adv. 
haereses  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  hei^ies 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  interpi-ets 
it  as  DnOT,  4>^Xoic«j,  or  "  keepers."     The  hili 

on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Som«:r  or  Somerou  (Swft^P,  2wfi6ptfy),  from  a 
cei-tain  Somoron  the  son  ot  Somer,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient 
Peiizzites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  desoondanU  of 
Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the  inhabitaota 
may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from  their  guard- 
ing the  land,  or  (coming  down  much  later  in  their 
hi&toiy)  from  their  guarding  the  Law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  biter  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canoii, 
which  they  refused  to  allow.   [See  Samabitams.] 

For  modem  descriptions  of  the  ccMiditicn  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighbourhood,  see  Dr.  Robinaon's 
Bibiical  Researches,  ii.  127-33 ;  Reland's  Palae^^ 
ftna,  344,  979-982;  Kaumer's  PaUUtina,  144-148, 
notes ;  Van  de  Velde  s  Sf/ria  and  Palestine,  i.  363- 
388,  and  ii.  295, 296,  M(^,  and  Mejnoir ;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's 8inai  and  Palestine,  242-246 ;  and  a  short 
article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams  in  the  Diet,  of  Geotj, 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp. 
cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  interesting  relei^noe  to  and 
extract  from  Sandyn,  illustrative  of  its  topography 
and  general  aspe(^  at  the  commencemeut  (»f  ths 
seventeenth  century. 

2.  The  Sama'ia  named  in  '^  present  toxt  ^ 
I  ?lacc.  V.  6d  (1  \y  Sofillpctar :  Sanariam)  is 
•jeutiy  ai!  oiiv.     At  any  rate  tlis  well-known  S 


•  Di^iir  In  [1h  md  fiam  Hebron  I 
nw.  One  «f  tbe  uuzKOt  Utiu  Y< 
Dn  sBK  mdiug;  which  ii  loopled  bf  Ewild 
'f  A:^  IT.  361)  and  a  host  of  GOfnni«atdtiHi  (bcb 
'irmo,  Kitrzg,  Exeg.  H<md6^  on  the  pasugv/. 
^jBLd  prr^Hwl  ^^uHfum ;  but  this  ji  hiirdlj  ao 
iBaliii  ••  MuhIu.  mod  hu  od  eiterasl  wppoit. 
3.  S^MtjUA(i|  Zii^ia^fTiix''l»;  JoKi>h.  x<i|» 

^lUUIAXi  (D'3'IQt!':    2afuifHiTiu;   Josepfa, 

Thnv  u«  d«v  qncctioos  in  Biblkal  philology 
^m  wUth,  in  nomt  tiioo,  tcholin  hire  ceme 
*i  ladi  inBanc  omdiiHoni  u  the  eiUnt  ur  iht 

e  peo|d«  to  whic 
u>  Una  ■  iiidied  u  ilw  N.  T.     But  b  prcbuble 
wiiOMm  J  \itrm  Bwf  br  gunsl  br  csrdul  «tt 
B  tk  b.iiaiial  itatcCMUU  t^  Ilolf  Scmitur 
'  JiHfiiiii.  ad   bj  ■  cDCkuikrUum  of  Uu 
papiwal  i^tui^  of  Palflitin« 

In  Uk  itiieua  KoK  of  tlK  lenn,  ■  Samaritan 
>niU  bt  u  inbibitaiit  d^  lh«  ciiy  ik  Samann.  Bi 
1  a  BM  loOBd  Hi  ill  in  tfaii  liiiie,  ficluvnlr . 
■t  niA.  in  ttM  O.  T.     In  bci,  it  Bnlf  oocun  th« 

"it.  Tla>  It  »  nnplefcd  lo  drtignate  thoe  whom 
l*«  tin  tf  Aafn*  '  '  ■'  . 
chHi  tAr  ^w«  of  cwnAiia  (whAtercr  th«i«  iDAf 
ti|  utsl  of  Um  chikinn  of  Iind." 


U>  tha  liiM  of  Shdnnnwr,  n  iht 
word  SunHriLui  would  hsTS  vnriBl. 
It  tii«t  iniJudcd  all  the  tribn  or« 
ifida  hinuelf  king,  whether  dit 
neat  of  the  liver  JoMu.  Ueiin,  even  befoM 
city  of  SBmaiis  eiilled,  ve  lind  the  "old  pro- 
t  who  dwelt  at  Bethel"  dnciibiug  the  pi-eijio 
ks  ot  -'  tb«  nun  of  God  who  tsnn  tnxn  Judih." 
et'erence  lo  the  altnr  at  Bethel,  ai  directed  not 
df  waioft  that  alUr,  but  "  igaiiiBt  all  tha 
i«t  ol  the  high-pliuH  whicli  an  in  tht  cilia 
Somalia"  (1  K.  liii.  3'Ji,  i.e.,o(  coutK,  tha 


2*. 


or  oiuitol.     Id  other  pIncM  in  llie  historUid  booLi 

cf  U*0.  T.  (with  the  eice|>tioD  of  S  K. 

26,  Zb,  29)  tsamaria  leems  to  denote  the  city 

iduflirelj.     But  the  pj'opheti 

BI  did  the  old  propbe' 


ended  K 


air  of  B. 
■■  calf  ol 


0.  T,  It  woold  hare  dHiputed  tliwe  «ho  beloDged 
^  tbt  kuip^on  of  the  ten  trihca,  which  in  a  large 
•<»«<AUtd  JsanuiiiL  And  aa  tha  uUnt  of  that 
ucl^  tanrd,  vhidt  it  did  mj  aasb,  fnduallf 


•poken  ofj  and  the  "  oiplivit;  of  Siiinaria  and  hei 
dauK'i'r'i "  i>  ■  P^'^"  f""'^  '»•  t^wkiel  {ni.  5H). 

one  lubjeci  to  the  kiDg  of  the  northitru  capital. 
But,  whatever  eitent  the  word  might  have  nt 


jf  I.., 


quire 

oflhel     , 

probAbilitf  thft  tenib^ry  of  Simeon  n 
were  very  fnrlj  aluorbcd  in  the  kingdom  of  JekLlH. 
Thii  would  be  one  limitatloa.  Neit,  in  B.C.  771 
and  740  reapfctively,  ■•  Pul,  king  of  Awjiin,  and 
Tilgath-fihieMr,  king  of  Aujrit,  carried  away  the 
Keubenita  and  the  Gadites.  and  [he  half-Iiiba  of 
UanaiiKh.  and  brought  them  unto  Halah.  and 
Uabor,  and  Hua,  nnd  ia  the  river  Goian  "  (1  Chr. 
T.  26).  Thia  wouki  be  a  hcot^  Umitatioit.  But 
the  lattBT  of  then  kingi  went  further :  '•  lie  toiA 
Ijoo,  and  Abd-beth-maachah ,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kededi,  and  Haior,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  tht 
Ivid  of  NapliUli,  and  otiried  them  captire  lo  Ab- 
•jri*'  ',2  k.  rt.  29).     Thii  would  b*  •  third 
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Ncarlj  a  oentaiy  before.  tt.c.  860, 
''the  Lord  had  b^n  to  cut  laiud  short;**  for 
"Hamel,  king  of  Sjria,  smote  them  in  aU  the 
eoasts  of  Israel ;  from  Jordan  eastward,  aU  the  land 
of  GUcAd,  the  Gadites,  and  the  R»ubenites,  and  the 
ManaaMtn,  from  Aroor,  which  is  hj  the  hrer 
Amon,  even  Gilead  and  Bashan  **  (2  K.  i.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the 
diversity  of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  pafising 
inrood,  and  luJi  iuvolTed  no  penoanent  subjection 
01  the  country,  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  uvasions  of  Pul  and  of  TUgath-pilneser  were 
utter  deaiwMses  of  the  popdation.  The  territory 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  occupied  by 
degrees  by  the  pu»hi?5r  forward  of  the  neighbooring 
heathen,  or  by  straggjng  fimiilies  of  the  Israelites 
•hemselTes.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations," 
or  •«  GentUes  "  (Is.  iz.  1 ;  1  Mac.  r.  15).  And  no 
doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaiia,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  ^>an»ritan.  It  is  evident  from  an  occur- 
Tbiice  in  Hexekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  depo- 
rilkm  and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Ist^ael, 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at  least,  his 
induenoe,  was  recognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issa- 
char,  and  Zebukm,  and  even  of  ICphraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chr.  zzx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all 
those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fiict,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced, 
that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  that  '*  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the 
land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  yean  **  took  Sa- 
maria, and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
pUced  them  in  Hakh,  and  in  Habor  by  the  nver 
Goaan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes  "  (2  K.  zvii. 
5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  tokl  that  **  Israel 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  hmd  mto  As- 
syria" ('Z  K.  zrii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a  very 
Fnmll  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city),  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  repiesented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  borden  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's 
progivsB,  in  B.C.  641,  through  *'  the  cities  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naph- 
ta!i"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6).  Such  a  progress  would 
have  been  impracticable  had  the  number  of  dtin 
and  villa^  occupied  by  the  persons  then  called 
Samaritans  been  at  all  huge. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  doaely  to  the 
■econd  point  of  our  diKuasioo,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  zvH.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Isiael,  t.  «.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
authority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  dty)  and  a  few 
adjacent  dties  and  villages.  Now,  1.  Did  he  sarry 
away  all  thdr  inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether 
they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
nphioed  the  deported  population  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our  determination  of 
the  questions,  were  the  Samaritans  a  mixed  raoe, 
eonposed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  new  settlers,  or 
were  they  purely  of  foreign  extractioo? 

In  rzfcrance  to  the  ibrmar  of  then  nqoiriea,  it 
nia7  U  observed  that  the  language  of  Scriptiuc 
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admits  M  scarcely  a  doubt.  **  Israel  waa 
away"  (2  K.  xvu.  6,  23),  and  other  natioas  w«i« 
placed  ^  in  the  dties  of  Samaria  vuUwd  of  tht 
children  of  Israd  "  (2  K.  zvii.  24).  Then  ia  na 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  tit  sonewbjC 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  oi 
**  the  poor  of  the  bnd  being  left  to  be  vinc^ressen 
and  husbandmen  "  (2  K.  zxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  fanpossible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themsdves  with  **  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  knd,*'  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  ef  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  nnttsoal  thiag 
with  Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  huiJ 
of  its  inhabitants.  Comn.  Herod,  iii.  149,  **  The 
Ptnians  dragged  {emyiimaarrMt)  Samoa,  and  ddi- 
vered  it  up  to  Syloson  atript  of  all  ito  men ;"  and, 
again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  apphcation  of  the  same 
treatment  to  other  idands,  where  the  prooeas  called 
craynr€^uf  is  described,  and  is  compared  to  a 
hunting  out  of  the  population  {iK9np€^tp),  Such 
a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with  the  capture 
of  other  territories  to  which  emynw^^ttw  was  not 
applied.  Joeephus's  phrase  in  reterence  to  the  dtaes 
of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  '*  trsnfplanted  aU 
the  people"  {Ant.  u.  14,  §1).  A  threat  against 
Jerusalem,  which  was  indeed  only  partially  carried 
out,  shows  how  complete  and  suromaxy  the  desola- 
tion of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister  kingdom  must 
have  been :  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of 
Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth 
a  dish:  he  wipeth  and  tameth  it  upon  the  &ce 
thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was  uttered  withi»> 
forty  yean  after  B.c.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Ma 
nasseh.  It  must  have  derived  much  sti'ength  from 
the  reoentness  and  prorimity  of  the  calamity. 

We  may  then  ooiidude  that  the  cities  of  Samaria 
were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated  of 
thdr  inhabitants  in  B.C.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  mm 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  fr^  Am 
( Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  dties  of  Sa- 
maria instead  of  the  children  of  Israd :  and  thev 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwdt  in  the  dties  thereof. ' 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans— for  such  we  must  now 
call  them — ^were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  snbjugatioo, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the'  dties  of  Samaria,  and 
were  exdusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  citieB.  An 
inddental  question,  however,  arises.  Who  was  the 
king  of  Assyria  that  eflected  this  oolonimtios  f  At 
first  sight,  one  would  suppose  Shalmaneser ;  for  tiio 
narrative  is  scarody  broken,  and  the  repeopling 
aeems  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  depopulakkm. 
Such  would  appear  to  have  been  Joaephor  view,  (or 
he  sap  of  Shalmaneser,  <*  when  he  had  removed  tht 
people  out  of  their  knd,  he  brought  ether  oatioa 
out  of  Cuthah,  a  phuse  so  called  (for  there  is  still  in 
Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  th« 
country  of  the  Isnelites"  {Ant,  ix.  14,  |l,  8;  x.  9, 
^7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  intaqyretatiott 
simply  by  the  juxtapodtion  of  the  two  traiUBctieiis 
in  the  Hd>rew  text.  The  Samaritans  thansdres* 
in  Rxr.  Iv.  2, 10,  attributed  their  oolonixalioii  not  to 
Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  kinc  of  Asaur," 
or  to  **  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper/  dther  the 
kittghimsdfor  oueof  hisgenerds.  It  was  probably 
on  his  invaeioo  of  Jiidah,  lE  Oie  reign  ef  Manaiarh, 
aboc!  V.C.  677,  that  Eaarhadilou  dlscoTtral   the 
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igqNlief  of  leaTii^  «  tract  upon  tha  /ay  trontMn 
jf  tbt  kingdoni  thus  <l«8olat«,  and  dctaninad  to 
luiiMO  it  with  Ibreignors.  The  fiM:t,  too,  thai  aome 
ti  thnt  liorngDen  oama  from  Babylon  would  seem 
todiractiis  to  EauhaddoQ,  rather  than  to  hii  grand- 
jatber,  Sbalmanaaer.  It  waa  only  recently  that 
fiebyion  had  come  into  the  handa  of  the  Atsyrian 
Idiif  .  And  th«re  ie  another  reason  why  this  date 
»iMaU  bo  preferred.  It  coincides  with  the  termi- 
oatioo  of  the  sixty-fire  ycare  of  Isaiah's  prophecY, 
deliTuei  B.G.  742,  within  which  ^  Ephraim  should 
be  braLen  that  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8). 
This  was  not  eficctually  accomplished  until  the  very 
.and  itself  was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as 
this  had  not  taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of 
rstoia :  after  it  had  taken  pbu»,  no  hope.  Josephus 
( Ami,  >•  9,  §7)  expratsly  notices  this  diiTereoce  in 
the  cai«  of  tbe  ten  and  of  the  two  ti-ibes.  The  loud 
<rf  the  forflaer  became  the  possession  of  foreigners, 
the  hLwl  of  the  Utter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 
tuvt  btm  placed  in  **  the  cities  of  Samaria "  by 
Kaarhaildon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  wor- 
•hipf«d  a  stnuige  medley  of  dirinities.  Each  of  the 
are  pi^tiiMy*>  saya  Josephus,  who  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  Scripiure,  had  its  own  god.  No  phoc 
was  tound  ibr  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once 
caliei  tho  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
tlod's  da^lea»ure  was  kindled,  and  they  weiv  in- 
t«sted  fay  beasts  of  prey,  wHch  had  probably 
to  a  great  extent  belbi«  their  entrance 


u|)oB  it.  **  The  Loid  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
*'^w  some  of  them.'*  On  their  explaining  their 
miioaUe  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
>P»t^tMi^  one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them 
''how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest 
casse  aoeoitlingly,  and  henceforth,  in  -the  language 
ot  the  sacrad  historian,  they  "  fesiwi  the  Lord,  and 
wrrsd  their  grsTen  images,  both  their  children  and 
t'adr  chaldreo's  children :  as  did  their  &thera,  so  do 
\.ej  onto  this  day"  (2  K.  xrii.  41).  This  last 
•catcnco  wm  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves 
two  porpoaes :  Ut,  to  qualify  the  pretensioos  of  the 
Nunazitaos  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 
of  God — they  were  no  more  exclusively  His  ser- 
\sQte,  ihaa  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired  to 
piaoe  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon  entitled  to 
U"  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2nd!y,  to  show  how  en- 
Lniy  the  Samaritans  of  Uter  diiys  diflered  from 
their  anoeBtors  in  respect  to  idokiti*y.  Josephus' 
iLCDunt  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of  the 
temedy  for  it,  is  very  simibir,  with  the  exception 
that  with  bim  they  are  afllicted  with  pestilence. 

s»ch  waa  the  origin  of  the  post<8ptiTity  or  new 
Stmtntans  man  not  of  Jewish  extrsction,  but  from 
the  fattim  East :  "  the  Cuthaeans  had  formerly  be- 
brif^  to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but 
n^n  than  called  *  Samaritans/  taking  the  name  of 
Uis  coiatry  to  which  they  weio  removed,"  vays 
J'«ephas(ilji/.  X.  9,  §7).  And  again  he  says  (AtU, 
u.  14,  §3)  they  are  callod  **  in  Hebrew  '  Cuthaeans.' 
^it  in  Orerk  *  Samaiitans.'  **  Our  Lord  expressly 
trrna  them  kJiAoytp^ts  (Luka  xvii.  18);  and  Jo* 
Mpfaua'  whole  auoount  of  them  shows  that  he  believed 
Uiam  to  ha?«  been  fUrotKoi  AAAoetfyeTt,  though, 
^  he  Idia  ns  in  two  places  {Ani.  ix.  14,  §3,  and 
^  ^*  H>/ 1^  aometioies  gave  a  diflemit  account 
tf  thur  oit^.  But  of  this  bye  and  bye.  A  gap 
'^jia  u  their  history  until  Judah  has  retunied 
ftm  oBpCivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
rvticiplte  is  the  rrbtiilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jem- 
it  i»  curioBs,  and  perliapa  indicatiTe  of  the 


trpaeherona  ohiracter  of  their  designs,  to  find  thm 
fc%«n  then  called,  by  anticipation,  "  the  adrtrMrle^ 
of  Judah  and  Ben>min  "  (Esr.  iv.  1),  a  title  wtkk 
they  afterwaxds  fully  jufti;;ed.  But  so  fiu*  as  p*ii^ 
ftssions  go,  they  are  not  enemies ;  thej  are  most 
anxious  to  be  mends.  Their  religion,  they  asserti 
i$  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they 
have  a  right  to  shai'e  m  that  great  religious  under* 
taking.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  onderw 
taking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jevrish  blood. 
They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it 
forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  their  partial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but 
partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become 
purer  ali«ady,  but  we  have  no  infoimation  that  it 
had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not 
listen  fhrouiiibly  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt» 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the  Sanaa* 
ritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the 
reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually 
silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519. 
The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  giew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probatle,  too,  that  tht 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from  idols, 
and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  woi-ship 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  oflera  of  f  ni- 
teniiziition.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  H.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  fiom  Jenisnlem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  umawful  marriage,  obtained 
pei-mi«8ion  from  the  Persian  kii^  of  bis  day,  Daiius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  for 
the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallise  the  opposition 
between  the  two  i-oces,  viz.,  a  i-allying  point  for 
schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  ani- 
mosity became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Sama- 
ritans are  said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our 
Lord's  case.  They  would  even  waylay  them  in 
their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  6,  §1);  a^d  cisay 
weiie  compelled  throuj;h  fear  to  take  the  longer 
route  by  the  east  of  Joixlan.  Ceilain  Samaritans 
were  said  to  have  once  ponetratcd  into  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  haw  defiled  it  by  scattering 
dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  {Ant, 
xviii.  2,  §2).  We  are  told  too  of  a  strange 
piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially 
resented,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
municate to  their  bi^ren  vtill  in  Babvlon  the  exact 
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day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by 
beacon-fires  commencing  from  Mount  OHvety  and 
flashing  foiward  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were 
mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet 
represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of 
Troy's  Mpture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at  Mycenae. 
Those  who  "  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  "  looked 
ibr  thci  signal  with  much  intei^est.  It  enabled  them 
to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  In  theii 
fathei^land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of 
these  tieclings,  and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive 
and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and 
perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.*    llkcir 

•  "litis  fsot"  save  Dr.  Trench.  " Is  mentlancd  by  X*- 

I  krisl  (see  De  Sscy's  Ckrmi,  Anbe,  !1. 169)»  who  afllrvs 

that  U  wv  this  which  not  tlis  Jews  on  making  sccicwi 
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•wn  temple  ca  Gerizim  thej  coDjiMl«Tod  to  he  much 
•nperior  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacri- 
ficed IX  pRMover.  Towards  the  roouDtain,  cren  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were, 
they  directed  tlieir  woraliip.  To  their  copy  of  the 
Ijiw  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  tlie  posseMiion 
^f  the  Jews.  The  Ijiw  (i.  0.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 
wai  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  crery  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  unfiequeutly,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  mora 
ooDciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the  SSamarituns. 
Tlu  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  l^^y  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
d^rees,  the  Samaritans  daimed  to  partake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
nterest  (Joseph.  Ant.  n.  8,  §6 ;  ix.  14,  §3).  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  iSabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  descpodauts  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  Grcm  colti- 
vaiing  their  land  in  that  jrear.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hoUowness  of  their 
preteusious.  (They  were  gi^eatly  disconcerted  at 
their  fiulure,  and  their  dissatisfiiction  prabably  led 
to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege 
and  destroy  the  city  of  Samai-ia.  Shechem  was 
indeed  their  metropolia,  but  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.)  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord, 
John  iv.  12,  "  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?"  A  question  which 
«he  puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just 
before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans. Very  far  wera  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these 
people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
were  afler  all  mere  Cuthaeans.  mere  straiifrfi's  fix>m 
Assyria.  They  accused  them  01  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  tlwt  they  oould  poMsibly  avoid.^  **  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  host  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter 
reproach.  Every  thing  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched 
was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was 
publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues — oonld  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts— "COuld 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism — and 
was  thus,  s*!  fiur  as  the  Jew  could  affrat  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  tlie  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in 
Eoclus.  1.  25, 26,  **  There  be  two  manner  of  nations 
whidi  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  ic  no 
oatioQ  :  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

-  ■   ■     ■  ■  ■ "  .  ■  ■   ■■ -  -  ^    — 

calealalkms  to  delmnlne  the  moment  of  the  new  moan's 
appearanoe  (oomp.  Scboettffsn's  Hor»  Ueb.  1 344)." 

k  llils  prejudice  had,  of  course,  sometfanes  to  give  way 
to  necessity,  for  tlHMllsdplcs  had  gone  to  Sycfaar  to  t>ay 
iood.  vfaile  oor  Lord  was  ulklng  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
Oi^rla  by  the  well  In  Its  suburb  (John  Iv.  8).  And  trem 
liSke  ix.  aa.  we  learo  that  the  dJaripiss  went  balofa  ov 
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and  thcj  that  dwell  among  the  Philbtcsca,  akd 
that  fooiiflh  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  And  aj 
lonp  was  it  before  such  a  temper  amid  be  ImwmJmJ 
from  ^e  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  ens  the 
Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitalile  slight  shown 
by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Chi  ist  would  be  not  nndoly 
avenerxi  by  calling  down  fii'e  from  heaven. 

*'  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  nn  of,"  said  the 
lav^e-hearted  tSon  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Samaritans.  His  wonis,  however,  uid  th^ 
recoixis  of  His  ministrations  uonfirm  most  thorooghlv 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  above,  tha&  *h^ 
Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve  TMatt.  x.  5,  6)  He  chargce 
them,  "Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Genlilea,  mid 
into  any  dty  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but 
go  lathtT  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  honse  of  Israel.*' 
So  ^ain,  in  His  final  address  to  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  JerDsalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  tbe 
attermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8).  N>  the 
nine  unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger 
(itXXoyfy^s)t  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  Hia 
well-known  parable,  a  merciful  Samaritan  is  con- 
trasted with  the  immerciful  priest  and  Levite.  And 
the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described  by 
Him  as  different  in  character.  ■'Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritan's: 
**  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  aalvatioo  is  ol 
the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord* s  dar :  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews;  a  people  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Eaar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  wlio — 
though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted, 
and  the  rallying  place  of  their  rdigion  on  Mount 
Gerizim  had  b^  destroyed  one  humlrcd  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130),  aid 
though  Samaria  (the  dty)  had  been  again  and 
n^n  destroyed,  and  though  their  territorr  had 
been  the  battJe-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — still  pre* 
served  their  nationality,  still  woi^shipped  fix>ic 
Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlcmcnti 
towards  their  sacred  hill ;  still  i^etained  their  n^ 
tionality,  and  oould  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews: 

•foe  r*  oAm^  r  iyKW  ro^ry  cvts»« 
iiXovrarwrr  «v  ov  ^iAmc  ypegirrwroMC- 


Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  tha 
the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  or  tbat 
it  had  ever  been  so.  "  Samaria,"  eavs  Joaephoa, 
{B.  J.  iii.  3,  §4)  **  lies  between  Jtidaca  and  Qalttea. 
It  commences  from  a  village  called  Oi'Mwa  (.'Mii\ 
on  the  gi-eat  plain  (that  of  Esdradon),  and  cmads 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta,"  in  the  lower  part  ai 
the  territory  of  Ephraim.  These  polnta,  indicatmi; 
the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  soirtiwffn 
parallels  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was 
situated,  enable  us  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  tale* 

Lord  at  His  conunaod  Into  a  certain  vOlage  of  tfav 
Samaritans  *  to  make  leady**  for  Him.  Ukdaas.  lnde«« 
(thoQgb.  as  we  see  on  both  oocasl«ia8»  ov  Loitl's  infttt* 
eoce  over  them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  am  to  aitrftmta 
this  partial  abandonment  of  their  ordinary  su  upl*a  to 
the  chanfs  whldi  His  example  had  alrea^  wracgbt  Ir 
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■Mtmtuaty.     It  was  bounded  norihwaitj  hf  *Jm  { dowui  Code.    This  was  so  sererelj  |M:oifthe.l,  thut 

th«y  sank  into  an  obscurity,  which,  though  they 
are  just  notioed  by  traTellers  of  the  tweltlh  and 
nmrteenth  oenturies,  was  scarcely  broken  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  bitter  half  of  that  cen- 
tury a  correspondence  with  them  was  commenced 
by  Joseph  Scaliger.  (De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of 
their  letters  to  that  emmeot  scholar.)  Job  Ludolf 
recdred  a  letter  from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
next  century.  These  three  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
Eichbora*s  Repertonwn  fur  Bibtische  tmd  Morten* 
ISndische  Litteratitr,  vol.  xiii.  They  are  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  observances  of  the  Saroaiitan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  incon- 
sistency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  them- 
selves on  not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  ho 
descendants  of  Joseph.  See  also  De  Sacy*8  Coi- 
respondance  des  Samaritaing^  &c.,  in  Neticet  et 
Extr,  dea  M88,  de  la  Biblioih,  da  Roi,  &c.,  vol. 
And,  for  more  modem  accounts  of  the  people 


of  hiU«  which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel 
•a  ikt  vet^aod,  atW  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
VHt,  HUB  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jsidsn,  fonning  the  southern  border  of  tlie  plain  of 
iiisdneloB.  It  touched  towards  the  south,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of  Benjamin.  Thus 
it  eNDpreheoded  the  ancient  territory  of  Ephmim, 
aaiiirf' those  Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan. 
"  \U  cliaiaeter,*'  Josepbus  continues,  *M8  iu  no 
mpcct  dilierent  from  that  cf  Judaea.  Both  abound 
JD  OMKUitains  aod  {4ains,  and  are  suited  for  agricul- 
(ore,  Slid  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly 
vatend;  but  much  nin  fiJIs  thei-e.  The  springs 
in  of  an  exoeodingly  sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account 
sf  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  pit>- 
lace  more  milk  than  elsewheiis.  But  the  bat 
(tnwf  of  their  richness  and  fri-tility  is  that  both  are 
tbicklj  populated.*'  The  accounts  of  modem  tra- 
THlcn  oonBrm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torisa  of  the  "good  land"  whlii  was  allotted  to 
that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
craned  the  Jordan,  on  the  Brat  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  however,  pos- 
lesaed  only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
ana,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centi'«  of 
tJi<  district.  Sbechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  con- 
taoptwHiily  designated)  was  their  chief  settlement, 
rron  b«lbre  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probftUy  because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Ge- 
nzim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently  so, 
sod  then,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on 
^erisiin,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  9, 
§1),  they  built  themselves  a  temple.  The  modem 
ivpRscntative  of  Shechem  is  Nt^tu,  a  corrup- 
tica  of  Neapolia,  or  the  *'  New  Town,"  built  bv 
Vefaatan  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
vas  then  mined.  At  Ndblm  the  Samai'itans  have 
stiii  a  vttlefiieat,  consisting  of  about  200  persons. 
Y«t  they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover 
<m  a  aiered  spot  oo  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exact- 
oca  of  miauu  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  them- 
idrca  have  long  intermitted : 

*  Quaoqnam  dimta,  servat 
IjOMB  TrqjaaiDn,  et  Vestom  coUt  Alba  minorem." 

The  Ssamaritans  were  veiy  troublesome  both  to 
^r  Jewkh  neighboure  acd  to  their  Iloman  mastera, 
ft  the  6nt  century,  a.d.  Pilate  chastised  them  with 
severity  which  led  to  his  own  downfall  (Joseph. 
ia(.  iriu.  4,  $1),  and  a  sUughter  of  ]0,H00  of 
tboB  look  place  under  Vespasian  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §32). 
in  spite  ot'  these  reverses  they  increased  greatly  in 
ooaibas  towards  its  termination,  and  appear  to 
hare  grown  hito  importance  under  Dositheus,  who 
was  pmbabty  an  apostate  Jew.  Epiphanius  (adv. 
H'terttetj  lib.  i.),  in  the  fourth  century,  considera 
than  to  be  the  chief  and  most  dangerous  adver- 
of  Christianity,  and  he  enumerates  the  several 
inlo  which  they  had  by  that  time  divided 
They  were  popularly,  and  even  by 
of  the  Fathna,  conibunded  with  the  Jews,  in- 
that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
described  as  a  tendency  to  'Xa^Mp^vruriUs  or 
This  confusion,  however,  did  not 
mead  to  an  identification  of  the  1.wo  laces.  It  Tras 
M^y  aa  awertion  that  their  exti«!mc  opinions  were 
wtxaL  And  previously  to  «n  outiage  which 
th»v  eommttted  oo  the  Christian.'-  at  'leapolis  in  the 
nnpi  of  Zaw,  towards  the  end  pf  the  tnkh  century, 
At  djstinctiQn  between  them  und  the  Jews  was 
sefiaeatly  known,  and  even  xecugntecd  iu  the  Thco- 
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themselves,  Robinson's  Biblical  Reaearchez,  ii.  280- 
311;  iii.  129-30;  Wilson's  Lands  o/  the  Bible 
ii.  46-78 ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  PaleeUne,  ii 
296  seq. ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Paleiiine,  p.  240 
Rogers'  Notices  of  tfie  Modem  Samaritan$,  p.  25 ; 
Grove's  account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Vacation  Tourists  for  1861 ;  and  Dr.  Staalev's,of 
their  Passovei*,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
App.  iii. 

The  view  maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to 
the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans 
is  that  of  Suicer,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drasius  in  the 
Critici  Sacrif  Maldonatus,  Hengstenberg,  Hiivemick 
Robinson,  and  Dean  Trench.     The  render  is  referrec 
to  the  very  clear  but  too  bi-ief  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  hist  mentioned  learned  writer,  in 
his  Parables^  pp.  310,  311,  and  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  De  Sacy,  which  are  thei-e  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  tlie 
ancient  view.     We  have  seen  what  Josephus  said, 
and  Origen,  Euscbius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and 
Theodoret,  say  the  same  thing.     Socrates,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans  Airtfo-xttrfia  *Iov- 
8afo»i^,    but  he  stands  almost  alone  among  tlie 
ancients  in  making  this  assertion.      Origen  and 
Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to  descent 
ti-om  Joseph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  the 
woman  at  the  well,  but  mention  it  only  to  decLire 
it  unfounded.     Othera,  as  Winer,   Dollinger,  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  have  held  a  difierent  view,  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  in  Dollinger's  own' words: 
**  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as 
opposed  to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled 
race  which  drew  its  origin  fi-om  the  remnant  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in  the  countiy  on 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  were  transplanted  into  the 
dties  of  Israel.     Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  as 
tbeur  extraction :  they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in 
addition  to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoenician 
origin  which  they  had  brought  from  their  native 
hnd"  {Heidenthwn  und  Judenthum,  p.  7v39,  §V). 
If  the  words  of  Sa-ipture  are  to  be  taken  alone,  it 
does  not  iq>pear  how  this  view  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  any  rate,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  only  mixture 
was  that  of  Jewish  apostate  fugitives,  long  after 
Esarhaddon's  colonization,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
oolonisation.     But  modem  as  this  view  is,  it  has 
for  some  yeara  been  the  |H>pular  one,  and  even  Dr* 
Staulev  seems,  though  quite  inf  identally,  to  have 
admitted  it  (S.  ^  P,  240).     He  deer  «ot,  however, 
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t&tar  npon.  itt  defcDoe.  Mr.  Grove  is  alw  in  Aroar 
•f  it.    See  hit  notice  aliiead  j  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  poaessed 
by  the  Samaritaos,  and  the  detemitation  whether 
the  Samaritan  reaiUng  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  Oerizvn, 
or  that  of  the  Hehrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be  preferred,  are 
discussed  in  the  next  artide.  [See  Samaritan 
Pexttatsuch;  Ebai<;  Gjcbuim  ;  Shechem; 
SiGHXM ;  Stchar.]  V  ^*  '^-  ^0 

8AMABITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Recen- 
sion of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebraw  (/6n*),  or  so-called 
Samaritan  character.*  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  IlaXat^aror  'EfipaJ- 
ithw  rh  wapii  lofiap^treSs,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  *''ZfiptuKhy  rh  wapii'lovBaiois;"  further,  as 
*'  Samaritanorum  Volumina,"  &c.  Thus  Origen  on 
Num.  xiii.  1,  ....*'&  icol  ttbrii  4k  ro^mw 
^ofAop^trwif  'E/BpalKov  /urtfidkofiw  ;'*  and  on 
Num.  xxi.  13,  . .  .  **  A  ^ir  fUwoif  r&y  %afMptirAy 
tSpofLfv,*'  &c.  Jerame,  ProL  to  Kings :  '^Somaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  totidetn  (?  22,  like  the 
**  Hebrews,  Syrians  and  Chaldaeans")  litterishabent, 
figurift  tautnm  et  apicibus  discrepantes.*'  Also  on  Gal. 
iii.  10,  **quam  ob  causam" — ^viz.  'EirtJKardparos 
was  ^s  obx  ififA4rti  iw  waei  toIs  ytypofifitviSt 
being  quoted  there  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  where  the 

MssoiuUc  text  has  only  T\H  D^P^  vh  TMt  TTW 
nKtn  TVnnn  ^an— -cursed  be  he  ihatconfirmeth 
not*  the  woitis  of  this  Law  to  do  them ;"  while  the 
LXX.  renis  irfif  t^Bprn^os  - .  vatri  rots  XAyoki) 
— '*  quam  ob  causam  t^amaritanornm  Hebraea  vo- 
lumina relegens  invem  73  Mriptum  case  ;**  and  he 
forthwith  charges  the  Jews  with  having  deliberately 

taken  out  the  ^3,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
bound  MMdvaUy  to  all  the  oitlinances :  forgetting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  same  7D  occurs  in  tlie 
rery  next  chapter  of  the  Masoretic  text  (Ileiit.  xxviii. 
15 »: — **AtlhJ»  commandments  and  his  statutes.** 
Eusebius  of  Caesaiea  observes  that  the  LXX.  and' 
the  Sam.  Pent,  agiee  against  the  Received  Text  in 
the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham, 
i'yiil  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen. 
iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  found  in  tlje  Sa- 
maritan. The  same  remark  is  made  by  Pi-ooopius 
of  Gaaa  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  x.  10, 
X.  9,  &c  Other  passages  are  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Gi^k  Scholiast,  &c.  The  Tabnud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  con- 
temptuously as  a  dumsilv  foivcd  record :  «  Tou 
hao9  falsified*  your  Pentat'euoh;'  said  R,  Eliezer  b. 
Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  saibes,  with  reference  to 
a  passage  in  Dent.  xi.  30,  where  the  well-undentood 
word  Shechem  was  gratuitously  inserted  atler  "  the 
IP  tains  of  Moreh,"— "and  you  have  not  profited 
aught  by  it"  (comp.  Jer,  Sotah  21  b,  cf.  17 ;  BabU 
33  b).  On  another  occasion  they  are  ridiculed  on 
account  of  their  ignoi^ance  of  one  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  Hebrew  Grammar,  displayed  in  their  Pfentateuch ; 
Tix.  the  use  of  the  n  looUe  (unknown,  however, 
fioooixling  to  Jer,  Meg,  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  *'Who  Kaa  oaueed  you  to  bhmderf* 
Mid  R.  Shimon  b.  Klieaer  to  them ;  referring  to  their 
• J- I 

'  fiKin'^  yvry.  n^nap  ana.  « distinguished 
Ij*  irrTy.  nmsne  ana.  ODmp.  sxnh  21  b.  jer. 

MfC.ft,2;  Toslftt  ^nh,  4;  ^uhedr.  82  a,  Meg.  Jer. 
t.6.0e«iJsr.  T.S,B4. 
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abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  nmrying  tin 
deceased  brother's  ?rife  (Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.), — ^threiigh 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  qneetkin,  whidi 
enjoins  that  the  wife  tA  the  d«kl  luan  ahali  not  bs 
"without"  to  a  stranger,  but  that  the  brother 

should  marry  her:  they,  however,  taking  HVinn 
{=iY\xh)  to  be  an  epithet  of  nC^,  **  wife,"  traofr- 
lated  *'  the  mUer  in^0,"  i.  e.  the  h^rothed  only 
{Jer,  Jebam.  3,  2,  Ber,  B,,  &c.). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  diveigent  Gode  of 
Jaws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  b^an  to  be  pro> 
nounced  a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  theChuich- 
FatherB->4he  better  known  authorities— who  quoti>4? 
jt,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Sud- 
denly, in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
ooverers  also  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  acquired 
a  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  in  Dttnaacus. 
In  1628  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  bv  J.  M»> 
rinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  teat  of  the  LXX 
Thi-ee  years  later,  shortly  lefore  it  was  pablish«d 
in  the  Paiis  Polyglott, — ^whcnce  it  was  copied,  with 
few  emendations  from  other  oodices,  by  Walton,— 
Monnus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  £jcereitaiionee 
Eoclesiasticcuf  in  vtrwnque  Samaritanonan  Penia^ 
tettchum,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  fiund 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoi^c  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter :  in  fact,  the  unconditional  and-  speedy  eoMo- 
dati<m  of  the  Received  Text  thereby  was  urged  ukk^ 
authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse  was  givpn 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  literal y  and 
theological  controversies :  of  which  more  anon.  Be- 
tween 1620  and  1630  ax  additional  copies,  paitly 
complete,  partly  incnmplete,  were  acquiml  bv 
Ussher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  Rngiisd 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieo,  and  ha^ 
disappeared  mysterionsiy.  Another  Coilex,  now  in 
the  Arabroslan  Library  at  Milan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peii-esc  procuitxi  two  more,  one  ct 
which  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Paris,  and 
one  in  the  Bai*be*ini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  number  of 
MSS.  in  Kmope  giTidually  giew  to  sixteen.  During 
the  present  cent u it  another,  but  vety  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotna  Library.  A  copy 
of  the  entire!?)  Pentateuch,  withTargum  (?Siun. 
Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to.,  on  parchm«*tit« 
was  brought  firom  NeUtlaa  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861. 
for  the  Cous^-  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  ia. 
Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  a  more  or 
less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  oocunvm* 
in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  oobdition  of  these  MSS.^ 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  sixes  vary  firvm  12nM». 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Samai  itans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  foond 
among  them.  The  letfceia,  which  are  of  a  aiae  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  tboM 
varieties  of  shape  so  fi:^uent  in  the  Masor.  Text ; 
such  as  majusciues,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted 
letten,  &c.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  oottoo* 
paper ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  eMfli  save  the 
scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Ifi^bim,  the  letten 
of  which  ai'e  in  gold.    There  an  bsH^  vowcki 

«  The  A.  v..  foUowtng  the  UUL,  uS  pilba|«  L'^thar. 
has  inserted  the  word  mU 

•  ono'n- 
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wnu,  inr  diacritical  pointi.  The  indiridual  words 
tn  aepanted  from  ench  other  bjr  a  dot.  Gxcat«r 
or  HDidW  dmsfoiifl  of  the  tat  are  nmrked  hy  two 
tlits  latmaeA  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  aateriiic. 
A  snail  liDe  above  a  oonsonant  indicates  a  peculiar 
*— "«**g  of  the  word,  an  unnsoal  form,  a  passiTe, 
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and  the  like:  it  ia,  in  iact,  a  contriTanoe  to  bespMh 
attention.'  The  whole  Pentateudi  ia  divided  into 
nine  hundred  ani  sixty-four  paragrajliB,  or  J^axtvi^ 
the  termination  of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figure* 
= ,  .*.»  or  <.  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  numbei 
of  ita  diviaiona  it  atated  thua : — 


ra 


(250)  y\  D^HKD  r^  5  p8Wnn  1BD  ntn  [Maaoret  Cod.,  13  SUraa  (Ftaahioth).  so  Caiapien]. 

fMO)  D^nKC    ^  *3t5^     .,-L«  11.  40         h] 

030)  Dtn^  HND   «      "^b^n    »      .    C        .  w      .  ar        ,.  J 

aia)  mo  -      *mn   ..L-        10.  36„] 

together  were  not  aufficient  to  account  for  the  phf^ 
nomenon  that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for 
one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam.  Pent,  on  a  pnr 
with  the  Maaoretic  Text,  but  even  raiae  it,  uncon- 
ditionally, iar  above  it.  There  woa  indeed  another 
cauae  at  work,  especially  in  the  firat  period  of  the  dis- 
pute :  it  waa  a  oontroirei'sial  spirit  which  prompted 
Morinua  and  his  followera,  Cappellus  and  others,  to 
prove  to  the  Reformers  what  kind  of  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  their  authority :  the  received  form  of 
the  Bible^  upon  which  and  which  alone  they  pi'o- 
fesded  to  take  their  stand ; — it  was  now  endent  that 
nothing  abort  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  of  which  the  Scrijitures  were 
interpreted  and  expounded  by  the  Roman  Chuit;!!, 
could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  moat  of 
the  **  Antirtoriniant" — De  Muys,  Hottinger,  St. 
Morinus,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  LensJen,  Preiffer,  &c. — 
instead  of  patiently  and  ci'itically  cxni^jning  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaiies  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  ai-e  witliin 
ours,  dii-ected  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of 
the  Moriniana,  and  thus  their  mlBguided  zenl  lefl 
the  question  of  the  superiority  of  tlte  New  Document 
over  the  Old  where  th^  found  it.  Of  higher  vnKie 
were,  it  is  true,  the  labours  of  Simon,  Le  CJeiT, 
Walton,  &c.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proceedtil 
edectically,  rejecting  many  rendinga,  and  adopting 
others  which  seemed  prefemble  to  those  of  the  Old 
Text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  unexampled  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  mtumed  to  Morinus'  first  no- 
tion— alieady  genei-ally  abandoned — of  the  unques- 
tionable and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again,  was 
followed  mora  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Al.  a  St. 
Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  and  others.  The  discus- 
sion waa  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side^ 
chiefly  by  Ravi  us,  who  succeeded  in  finally  di5|)osiiig 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  {£jrercitt,  Phil,  in 
/foubig,  Prol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755).  It  waa  from  his 
day  forwaiid  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Masoi^tic  Text  was  the  genuic?  one,  but  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  liieSamaritan  had  an  '*  unques- 
tionably clearar  "  i-eading.  this  was  to  be  adopted, 
sinct  a  certain  amount  of  x-alne,  however  limited, 
did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Beilholdt, 
Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815, 
when  Geaeniua  {De  Pent.  Sam.  Origine,  Indole^ 

Jemaalem,  ikot  found  ibe  Inscriptltjo  In  question  "goinf 
through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Text  of  the  1  )cca- 
logoe.  and  extending  thnra^  three  columns."  Consider- 
ing that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  HunttnRton, 
"  that  this  inscription  had  been  In  their  scroll  once,  bat 
moat  have  been  emsed  by  some  wicked  hw^**  tb!a 
stariling  piece  of  hiforaiatioB  moat  be  received  with 
extreme  «-aation :— no  less  so  than  the  other  more  or  Icm 
vague  starcmentM  with  respect  to  tlie  Ulwuiv  and  fir.- 
tcnd-d  dlnooverlea  of  Mr.  Ijevjmrjhu.    Sec  note,  pw  UIX 
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The  Sam.  Ptatateodi  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
^vfii.  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  worda  **  Middle 
•f  theTborah  "•  arc  found.  At  the  end  of  each  MS. 
tite  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe,  and 
abo  thai  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated.  Yet 
their  data*  are  not  always  trustwoithy  when  given, 
ani  very  dMliealt  to  be  conjectured  when  entirely 
omitted,  aiace  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no  internal 
cridenee  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written. 
To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have  as  yet 
reidwd  Europe,  can  be  aasigned  a  higher  date  than 
the  10th  CSiriBttaB  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
JToUv  bean— 80  the  Samaritans  pretend — the  fol- 
bwing  XDscriptioD: — "I,  Abisha,  son  of  Pinehas, 
on  cf  Clennr,  aon  of  Aaron  ^e  Priest, — ^upon 
linn  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah !  To  His  honour 
hsre  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  ot 
the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Gerizim, 
Beth  £3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  pos- 
KMvm  cf  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundaries 
amoBd  it,  bj  the  Children  of  Israel.  I  praise  Jeho- 
vah." (Letter  of  Mcshalmah  b.  Ah  Sechuah,  Cod. 
19,791,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mua.  Comp.  Epist.  Sam. 
SkhemUanan  ad  Jobvm  Ludolphtan,  Cizae,  1 688 ; 
Antiq.  Eed.  Oritnt.  n.  123 ;  Hnntingtoni  Epist. 
PPL  49.  96 ;  Eichhom  a  Repertorwm  /.  bibl.  xmd 
nay  OL*  torn,  ix.,  lie.)  But  no  European'  has 
e«^  soeeeeded  in  finding  it  in  thia  scroll,  however 
great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search  (comp. 
Kichhoni,  Ei/deit,  ii.  132) ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
f^tnd,  H  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
crMeooe. 

We  have  briefly  stated  above  that  the  Exerdta^ 
tunifj  of  Morinoa,  which  phioed  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
t^teoch  hr  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  ge- 
lunncnesa, — partlr  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
niasy  plaoea  with  the  Septoagint,  and  partly  on 
xcouat  of  ita  auperior  "  lucidity  and  harmony," — 
exdted  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  one 
ef  the  most  extraordinary  oontroveraiea  on  record. 
(.IsractcriatKally  enough,  however,  this  waa  aet  at 
r*A  ODoe  for  all  by  the  very  first  aystematic  inves- 
tigatioa  of  the  point  at  iaaue.  It  would  now  appear 
•«  if  the  imquestioomg  rapture  with  which  every 
iiew  Bteimrj  diaeovery  was  formerly  hailed,  the  in- 
aate  aithnosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jewish)  Text, 
the  general  prefemoe  for  the  LXX.,  the  defective 
state  of  :$anitie  atudies, — as  if,  we  say,  all  these  put 


'  II 


and  nin,  ly  ttd  ly,  "ITJ  and  laT 
^  Vii^  nd  b^ti\  Kip*'  and  JCpV 

^*  tta  aBBaea  at  the  end  of  a  word,  tbe  H  wltb- 
.,  am  ttaaa  pointed  oot  to  the  reader. 


wmM  sypear.  however  (aee  Aicbdeacon  TatUm's 
aenee  m  Che  /lartfcoioa,  Ko.  4,  May  21  1962)  Uiat  Mr. 
tifjiuhu.  a  peiauii  lately  attact>fld  u»  the  Uiualan  «iafl  Ir^ 
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ft  AuoiorUaie)  libolished  the  remmint  of  tb* 
antboritjr  of  the  Soro.  Pent.  So  msterlj,  luddf 
tod  dear  are  his  argnments  and  his  prooft,  that 
tticre  Ins  beea  and  will  be  do  further  qaestion  as 
jb  the  abeenoe  of  all  Talne  in  this  Recensioa,  and  in 
its  ptcteoded  emendatioos.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the 
systematic  amuigeroent  of  the  rariauts,  of  which 
lie  first  of  all  betiiought  himself,  is  quite  saffident 
to  eonrinoe  the  reader  at  once  that  they  are  for  the 
mort  pnrt  mere  blunders,  arising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  first  dements  of  grammai*  and 
•xegesiB.  That  others  owe  thdr  existoice  to  »  studieii 
des^  of  conforming  ctttaui  passages  to  the  SSama- 
riian  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and  faith— moie 
especially  to  show  that  the  Moont  Gerisinj,  upon 
which  their  temple  stood,  was  ihe  spot  dKxsen  and 
indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  npon  which 
He  desired  to  be  wonhlpped.t  Finally,  that  others 
are  doe  to  a  tendmcy  towards  removing,  as  well  as 
hngoistic  shortcomings  wonld  allow,  all  that  leemed 
obacare  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards 
filling  ap  all  apparent  imperfections: — either  by 
repetitions  or  by  means  of  newly-invented  and 
badly-fitting  wonls  and  phrases.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations  (£i. 
nii.  7,  where  the  Sam.  reads  *^  Six  days  dialt 
thoQ  eat  unleavened  bread,**  instead  of  the  received 
•*  Seven  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  word  il^nn, 
••  There  shall  not  6*,"  into  H^nn,  " live"  Deut. 
mii.  18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  them- 
selves are  nowhere  tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  spedmens  of  these 
once  so  highly  piized  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall 
follow  in  this  the  commonly  reodved  arrangement 

t  For  *V13^,  "  Re  toOl  elect"  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 
alwigrs  pnts  VlSi  **  He  Aos  elected"  (vis.  Gerisim).  See 
below. 

k  Q%nS^  "2^  mnst  be  a  misprint 

1  Thos  D^  Is  fband  In  the  Somar.  for  D7  of  tbe  Ma* 

soretic  T.;  JX\  for  n*-;  ^J  fbr  1; ;  QH^^K  for  Dn^N ; 
nHUCtD  f*^  nikO*'^:  sometimes  a  ^  Is  put' even 
where  the  Heb.  T.  has.  In  aocorrlance  with  the  gram- 
matlosl  mlesk  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva;— V^DIil  ^ 

fboDd  for  V3Qn  i  nniK  for  nr^K. 

*     V  T* 

*  Wna.  on.  ^KH.  become  WTO«.  HDH.  n^XH- 

■  "1IB1  hecomca  T^HI  •   HD^I  ^  emendated  into 

niO'1  i  ^.  (▼•'^  n"^)  »°to  r\Hy ;  »he  Ihial  t^-of  the 
Srd  pers.  fern.  pinr.  fat  into  7M. 

*  ^^yiX^  1>  shortened  Into  pl|^.  )n^n  hito  fl^n- 

*  MascoUne  are  made  the  words  Qn?  (Oen.  xllz.  20) 
*^pe^  (Denu  arr.  f,  Ac),  n3nD  (f^*^  nzli.  9);  feminine 
the  woids  fnK  (^b*  '^  *)•  "pT  d^^^  xxy\h,  as). 
p^  (Geo.  zlvl.  36,  kc) ;  wherever  the  worl  np  occurs 
In  tbe  tense  of  *'glrl,"  a  n  1»  «dded  at  the  end  (Gen.  zjdv. 
i4.  &C). 

»  2Wi  *Jl7n  laiB^  "  the  waters  returned  o>nt<- 
nnoBy."  U  trsmfonned  Into  )2X^  O^il  IllK^V  **  *he7 
returned,  they  went  and  th^  retomed"  (Oen.  vtU.  3). 
Where  the  Infln.  Is  nsed  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  prnn  (Oen. 
szt.  !•),  *•  far  oB,**  It  Is  altered  faito  np^ron*  "  vbe  went 
ftr  awaj,"  which  renders  the  passage  almost  nnlnttlllgible. 

'  Dliy  f«  Dl^  (Q«n-  "1-  W.  ");  T^»  for  "fyi  (xl. 
M)  i  D'TIDV  for  ^  oollecUve  -|^DV  (J^^-  »o)  i  HIDK. 
«  female  servants,"  for  niiTOK  (xx-  W);  HnWD  KT) 
fl31D  0  *»  the  adverbial  3^0  (xHa.  16) ;  <nn3  for 
O^nna  O^  ^ocrl  a6»  making  It  depend  IVom  1^); 
p.  In  Oie  ammua  lense  of  "  fh>m  it'*  (oomp.  1 K.  x  viL 
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of  Gcsemus,  who  dividos  all  these  readings  into 
classes;  to  which,  as  wt  shall  aHerwaitb  ahov, 
Frankel  haa  suggested  the  additiok  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirchhdm  (in  his  Hcbr«v 
work  pUDIfi^  ^"D)  enumcntes  thirteen*^  vhkk 
we  will  name  hereafter. 

1.  Tht  first  dass,  then,  consists  of  readings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  gmmnatioal  nature  have 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  m^ifrei 
fec^tofitf,  are  supplied.' 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  leas  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones.^ 

(c.)  The  same  pixypensity  for  completing  appa- 
rently incomplete  forms  is  noti^able  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  ibture  b 
jiltered  into  the  regular  future." 

(d. )  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical  letters  1  and 
*  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  universally  stnidc 
Dut  by  the  Sam.  ooirector  ;■  and,  in  the  ignonmce 
of  the  existence  of  noons  of  a  common  gender,  ha 
has  given  them  genders  according  to  his  ftncj.* 

[e.)  The  infin.  abaol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  nunner 
poiaible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  rerb.' 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and  more 
common  ones  hare  been  sub^tutod  in  a  great  nora 
her  of  places.^ 

2.  The  eeoond  dass  of  variants  ooDsasts  of  glosses 
and  interpretations  received  into  the  text :  gloss«», 
moreover,  in  which  the  Sam.  not  nnfi^uently 
ooinddes  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  are  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  ancient 
Targum.' 

3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectural 


13),  Is  altered  hito  HSDO  (Lev.  ii.  2);  n^n  i>  wrooglj 

Si 

put  for  ^n  (3ni  p.  s.  m. of  t^n  =»  ^5^);  iy>  <he  obsolete 
form.  Is  replaced  by  the  more  recent  T^  (Xmn.  xzL  15) 
tbe  uiiosuiU  fern,  termination  \  (comp.  tO^^M) 
^« J^^X>  iB  elongated  into  n^~ «  ^^^^  >>  <^ emeodation 
for  VB'  (DeuL  axil.  1);  nn  for  H"!!]  (Dent,  xxxliL 
16).  etc 

'  nS^I  \£^t^'  *'mui  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen.  vii.9 
of  animals,  is  changed  into  HSp^l  10\»  **  ou*^  ^nd 
female;"  VK3^  (^^o*  ^^l^*  ^)»  "^^*  haters,"  becomes 
V3MK*  "bis  enemies;"  for  HD  (indefln.)  Is  mbstltaisd 
HDIKD;  KT.  "be  will  see.  choose,"  b  ampUlled  bf  a 
S^  "  (or  himself;"  "^Jil  "Uil  Is  transformed  fnio  ^n 

iia*  -«r«  (i^^.  '^^  JO);  DV^3  1?K  'rhn  "^ 

(Num.  xxlU.  4).  *«  And  God  met  Bileam,"  becomes  with 
the  Som.  '3  HK  '^X  yfhO  KVO^.  "  •">  <m  Angd 
^  tfte  hard.  /mmmI  Blleam;"  nfi^H  ^P  (0«&>  >3l  3X 
^  for  the  woman.**  Is  ampUfled  Into  nfiSWH  n*T1K  S]^* 
••  for  the  sake  of  the  woman:"  Ibr  HSStI.  *«»>  133 
(obioL.  comp.  JsOX  ^  PO*  n33^«  *  those  that  are  be- 
fore me,"  In  oontrsdlstlnction  to  *  those  who  wQI  ooaa 
after  me ;"  "tVAV  "  and  she  emptied"  (her  pitcher  tele 
the  tnraRfa.  Oen.'xxlv.  20),  has  made  room  ftr  *1^nV 
•« and  she  took  down;"  HtDB^  ^MI^TU.  "I  wiU  meal 
there"  (A.  V.,  Ex.  xxix.  43).  to  made  DC^  ^nCHTU- 
"  I  ihall  be  [searched]  fimi^  there;"  Num.  xxxi.  IS. 
befbra  the  wonis  rap3  ^3  DH^^nn. "  Have  yoa 
the  life  of  every  female  r  a  ilD?,  "Why."  is  li 

(LXX.);  for  «Tp|C  HIH^  DB?  ^3  (J>««»-  «»dL  3) 
"  If  1  call  the  name  of  Jehovah.'  the  Sam.  has  XXTl 
•*  In  tbe  name,*'  ete. 
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teLoiif— BometinMi  fiur  from  happy^-oT  )«al  or 
umgiDuy  difficultict  in  the  Masoretic  text." 

4.  Tbttfamik  daw  exhibits  readiDgs  in  which  ap- 
parent tlcfidcodet  have  been  corrected  or  supplied 
from  parallel  paeaagea  in  the  oommon  text.  Gen. 
xTiii.  29, 30,  for  **  I  aball  not  do  it,*' «  "  I  tfhall  not 
dcsUof "  ■  it  sobetituted  from  Gen.  zviii.  28,  31, 32. 
Grn  ixxriL  4,  VHK*  *'  his  brethren,**  ia  replaced  bj 
V^, ''hBaana»''fi«nthefonnerTerN.  One  of  the 
most  earioaa  apedmcna  of  the  endeaTonn  of  the 
Samaritan  Codas  to  nnder  the  readings  aa  nnooth 
ami  oaiwiitfwt  aa  poeaible,  ia  its  nniform  spelling  of 
proper  neona  like  TiTW  Jethro,  oocasiottally  ^t 
*in^  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Moaes'  father-in-law— « 
mao  who,  acMWHtliHg  to  the  Midnuh  {Sifri),  had  no 
ks  than  anxM  namea;  PBHiT  (Jehoahoa),  into 
ebich  form  it  oorrects  the  ahorter  PSHD  (Hoahca) 
whea  it  oocora  in  the  Maaoretic  Codex.  More  in^ 
quot  still  are  the  additions  of  aingle  words  and 
ahvt  phraaea  inaertad  from  parallel  paaaagea,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  appeared  too  oonciae:* — nnneoes- 
mrj,  often  exseaaiTeij  absurd  interpolationa. 

i.  The  f/tk  daas  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
■wdiatclj  preceding,  and  compriseB  Jarger  phrases, 
•ijirtioni,  and  repetitions  from  parallel  passages. 
Whcoercr  anjthing  ia  mentioned  as  haviog  been 
door  or  said  preriously  bj  Moees,  or  where  a  com- 
mikad  of  God  ia  related  as  being  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  ia  repeated  again  at 
foil  length.  These  tedioua  and  always  superfluous 
RpetitMMis  are  most  firequent  in  Exodus,  both  in  the 
ncord  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  interpola- 
tknt  ^«m  DenteroDomj. 

6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those  **  emendations  *' 


*  TbM  eniptle  use  of  *yp\  frequent  both  in  Hebrew  and 
AfdMc,  beliif  ertdenUj  unknown  to  the  emendator,  be 

•^«"  the  l5}*  nX^  HKD  p^n  (GoLXTlL  17),  -Bhall 
achiUbe  bora  nolo  him  tbat  is  a  hundred  yean  old?" 
MB«Y«>)||."Bhaaibc«etr  Qen.zziT.6a,K13D  K3> 
"beaaaftQai0)lng''(A.7.  'fhm  the  way '^  to  the 
mU  «r  Lafeal-rol.  the  Sam.  altera  into  "niDS  K3> 
*iB«rllnvbtbedaaert"(LXX,aaf^4>Vov)-  ^ 
^yiyX^  W  6  in.  - BehoW.  may  U  be 

to  dqr  W0C4,"  the  )^  (AraU  J)  Is  tzmnsformed 
tato  $1%  «*aod  If  ooi— let  It  be  like  tby  word."  Gen. 
JIL  a,  OlTnn  ni^BHI  TPI*  -And  Ant  that  the  dream 

n  n^38r  n^jn.  -  The  dnam 
wfakb  ia  both  on-Hebrew,  and 
iiHiiiallj  tjiniuaad  to  the  acnae  and  oooatmctloo  of 
Ac  paaaiB.  Better  ia  the  oBendatkm  Oen.  zllz.  10, 
thT\  I^IP  "ftoBB  between  hto  feet,"  Into  •*fhan 
MHi«  Itelbman,"  xhy^  |Ot>  .^'^*  ^^  *^^  ^^ 
Ntif  teaBVbCedd.tead-l\Sn  07\26' 'forever and 
leivwriaabaadofip^  the  conmon  fonn,  *  eremcee.** 

Kcaxxiv.  7.  nj^3^  l6  ngJj.  « that  win  bj  no  means 

flwAcita,*  baeoaca  H^l^  \h  H^i}.  "end  thelnno- 
oal  leMa  dMdl  be  Innooent,"  agatiiii  both  the  parallel 
|am«(B  aad  tha  obwtom  aeooe.   The  aomewhat  dUDcnlt 

W*  l6t  *  and  fhaj  did  Beit  ceaaa*  (A.  v.,  STuBL  XL 

«).  nappette  aa  a  aim  naore  obacnra  ofiPiJecteral  4DplC]|* 

aMA  «e  wooU  ventoze  to  translate  *  they  were*  not 
ptiaiMl  ht"  In  the  aeoaa  of  "kUled:"  Inatead  of 
MMrlhaVOSIt  *CDBpcfaled."  of  the 8am.  Yen.. er 
•  'datttnacrast,"  or  B«oblpat's  and  Dathea 

NvB.  xsLse.  *im  ip.  "Ar^CMoafc)  Is 
tale  *tf,  ■*  aa  far  aa,"  a  perfcctiy  meaninglaea 
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of  passages  tnd  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  whioh 
oontain  soce  thing  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historicil  fanpro> 
bability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  tha  teiiv 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Tent- 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times,  begets  hb  first 
son  ailer  he  has  lived  150  jears :  but  one  hundred 
yean  are,  wbei'e  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  afiar  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  begot  at  162  years, 
lived  afierwards  800  years,  ami  *'  all  his  yean  were 
962  years;"  according  to  the  Sam.  he  begot  when 
only  62  years  old,  lived  afterwards  785  years,  **  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  Afler  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fifty 
yean  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be* 
getting:  E.  g.  Arphaxad,  who  in  the  Common  Text 
is  85  yean  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  yean :  in  all  438—18  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  yean  old  when  he  begeta  Shehh,  and 
Uvea  only  303  years  afWrwardss  438.  (The  LXX. 
has,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  peycholoeical  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  mo  oppo- 
site manner.  [See  Septuaoint.])  An  exceedingly 
important  and  often  discussed  emendation  of  Sm 
dass  ia  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  om 
text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod,  Al.)  has  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  [and  their  faihin  who  dtc^lt  in  the  Umd  if 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt — ir  y^  Aiy^irr^ 
itol  iif  7p  Koycufy]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
yfars :"  an  interpolation  of  veiy  late  date  indeed. 

reading ;  only  tbat  the  ^V,  "  dty,"  aa  we  eaw  above,  waa 

a  word  unknown  to  tbe  Sam.    The  somewhat  uncommon 

words  (Num.  xi.  32),  TV\\^  Uth  ITOK'^I.  "  "d  they 

(the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,'*  are  transpoaed  into 

nOinC^  DPib  ipnir^V  •*•«>  they  slaughtered  for 
themselvea  a  sUnghier."     Deut.  xxviiL  37,  the  word 

n29^,  "an  astonishment **  (A  Y.),  very  rarely  used  in 
this  sense  (Jer.  ziz.  8,  xxv.  9),  becomes  DKv.  ■*  to  a 

■ 

name,"  i.  e^  a  bad  name.    Deut  xxzUL  6,  VHP  SIM 

"IGDD.  "May  hto  men  be  a  mulUtude,"  the  8am'.,  with 
Itt  characteristic  aversion  to,  or  ntber  Ignorance  of,  the 

use  of  poeUcal diction,  read8")BDD  ^l^Mt)  ^H^  "May 
there  he/ma  kirn  a  multttude,"  thereby  trying  perhape 
to  euooanter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  word 
*1S)DD>  standing  for  *'  a  great  number."  Anything  more 
abaurd  than  the  )T\HD  <>>  thla  place  oouM  hardly  be 
tanagined.    A  few  veraea  ftuther  on,  tbe  nnmmmon  nae 

of  |D  in  the  phrase  ]^1^P\  )tD  (Dent.  znllL  ll)^  •• 
*<  lc8t»"  **  not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortonate  altefatloQ 
^ID^m  n3,  ao  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage.  **Bmtta 

through  tbe  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again,**  bcoomee 
**  who  wOL  raim  (Aaa  ?*— barren  alike  of  meaning  and 
of  poetry.  For  the  unusual  and  poetical  ^3^  (Deal 
xxxUL  35;  A.  V.  "tby  etrength*0,  yy  la  ngBeated) 
a  word  about  the  algnifkanoe  of  which  the  commentaton 
are  at  a  greater  loM  even  than  aboot  that  of  the  odgiual. 

•  new  i6.  •  n^TO^  to-    . 

>  Thus  Id  Gen.  L  14.  the  worda  pKH  tP  TKH?. 
•*  to  give  Ught  upon  the  earth,"  are  inaerted  fhan  ver.  17  \ 

Oen.  xL  8,  the  word  H*^yO^.  "and  a  tower."  la  added 

fhan  ver.  4;  Gen.  xxlv!  22,  PIDK  ^,  *  «  n«T  IJice" 
(ooae),  is  added  from  ver  47.  ao  that  t!«e  former  verse 
leada  "  And  the  mao  took  (npM  for  QC^D  a  golden  rin^ 
*  upon  her  faoa.  ** 
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ApAa^  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  *•  And  Hod  f/  hmfl  finished 
(^3^1.  ?  F^uperf.)  on  the  wrenth  day/'  ^SC^n  k 
altered  into  ^Z^n,  **  the  <»rM/'  1^  God'e  net 
on  the  Sftbbnth'daj  might  seem  incomplete  (LXX.). 
In  Gen.  xxix.  3,  8,  **  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks 
he  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  month  of  the  well,"  DmP,  **  flocks," 
is  replaced  by  tX^^W  "  shepherds,"  since  the  flocks 
could  not  roll  the  stone  from  the  well :  the  cor- 
rector not  being  apparently  aware  that  In  common 
parlance  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  ^  they" 
occasionally  refers  to  certain  not  particularly  spe- 
cified persons.  Well  may  Gi>seniu8  ask  what  this 
ooncctor  would  hare  made  of  Is.  xizvii.  [not 
xixvi.]  36 :  **  And  when  they  arose  in  the  rooming, 
behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  The  surpassing 
reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is  shown  in  passages  like 
Ex.  xxIt.  10,  "and  they  beheld  God,"*  which 
b  transmuted  into  **  and  they  held  by,  clung  to, 
God  "  « — a  reading  certainly  less  in  harmony  with 
the  following — **  and  they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  Beventh  class  comprises  what  we  might 
briefly  call  Samaritanisma,  •'.  e.  certain  Hebrew 
forms,  translated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan; 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  considerably  among 
themselTCB, — as  fiir  as  the  very  imperfect  collation  of 
them  haa  hitherto  shown — liome  having  tetained 
the  Hebrew  in  many  places  where  the  others  have 
adopted  the  new  equivalents.^ 

8.  The  eighth  wad  last  class  contains  alterations 
made  in  fiivour  or  on  behalf  of  Samai-itan  theologf, 
hermeneutios,  and  domestic  woivhip.  Thus  the 
word  Etohim,  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
13,  xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7 ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  iiirther, 
both  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropopnthisms 
are  caiYfully  expunged — a  pi-actiee  veiy  common  in 
later  times."    The  last  and  perhapn  mmt  momentous 
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of  all  intentional  altemtiona  is  the  oonaloBt  cbaii^ 
of  all  the  nni\  «*God  will  dioooe  a  spot,"  inftp 
^n,  <*  He  has  choaen,"  viz.  Gerisim,  and  the  wfU- 
known  substitution  of  Geriiim  for  Ebal  in  Deut. 
xxrii.  4  (A.  V.  5):— «*  It  shall  be  when  ye  be  me 
over  Joidan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  tliese  stona  which 
I  command  you  this  day  on  Mount  Ebal  (Sam. 
Oerixim\  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  This  passage  coins  a 
ceilain  interest  from  Whiston  and  Kennioott  having 
charged  the  Jeict  with  corniptiug  it  from  Gerizim 
into  Kbal.  This  suppontion,  however,  was  met  by 
Kutheiford,  Parry,  Tychsen,  Lobstein,  Venchuir, 
and  others,  and  we  need  only  add  that  it  b  com- 
pletely given  up  by  modem  Biblical  scholaia,  al- 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  b  some  primA 
facie  gix>nnd  for  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  To  this 
class  also  belong  more  especially  interpolations  of 
really  existing  passages,  dragged  out  of  their  con- 
text for  a  sp«dal  purpoeok  In  Exodus  as  wdl  as 
ip  Deuteixmomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediatdy  after 
the  Ten  Gommandments,  the  following  in&eHions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  zi.  30 :  **  And  it  shall  bt 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Oeririm 
.  .  .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ...  *  That 
mountain*  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  cfaampaigv 
over  i^nst  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh,  *  orrr 
againet  Shechemi*" — this  last  superfluous  addi- 
ti<»,  which  b  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  thooe 
of  the  Ma.soietic  Text.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  mentioning  them,  and  ivfer  the  reader  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them:  he  will  find  that 


•  The  ButUuals  and  ilAeH. letters  are  frequently 
changed  .-O-nn  become*  DTW  (**««.  vIU.  *) ;  *K3  b 
altered  Into  ♦yj  fxxVil  18) ;  n^Jjf  Into  y^gf  (xxvlL  19) ; 
^^nr  '^'UMb  for  i^n?  (De°^  ^^>^l-  3^)  •  ^be  n  b  cbsnged 
into  n  in  worts  llkt  ^,13,  D^nSa.  ^blch  become  an3. 
D^nsa ;  n  b  altered  into  y— "tt3n  becomes  ")0y.  Tbe 
«  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lectlonls) :  3^^^n 
Is  subsUtnted  liw  3'|D*n  i  KT^K  to'  KTJ^ ;  Wfi  tor  ^Q. 
Manj  worts  are  juined  together  :—")n"llD  •t««b  for 
■)ni  ID  (Kx.  XXX. »);  jiona  «»  \H  ]rO  (Qen.xlU 
45);  Dnn)  "tn  b  always  D^T^^^n-  The  prononns 
IWI  and  {nM.  2nd  p.  fcm.slttf.  and  plnr.,  are  changed  Into 
^htC.  pntC  (tlM  obsolete  Heb.  fcrais)  respectively;  tbe 
nS:  ^  into  *^(( ;  *]-  Into  y;  tlie  termination  of  tbe  ftid 
p.  a.  fem.  praeL.  A-,  beoomes  ^T\,  like  tbe  first  p.;  the 
verbal  fonn  Apbel'b  used  for  the  HIphn;  ^TVOTK  ^ 
^mStn;  tbe  medial  letter  of  Um  verb  yy  b  sonetlmea 
retained  as  ((  or  %,  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  theHebi 
Affiln.  verbe  of  tbe  fonn  H"^  have  tbe  s  frequently  at  tbe 
and  of  the  lofln.  Alt.  and  part,  instead  of  the  rv  Nounsof 
«he  ackcBM  7G^  ^3^  ^)  •»  often  spelt  7X^,  into 

/hlcii  the  form  /^D^  b  likewise  oeoaalflaally  trans- 
fanned.  Of  dbtlnetly  Samaritan  woidi  may  oe  men> 
lloMd:  in (Oen. nxiv  il>«TK'  T?  (Chald.^ "like;" 

Btfirii  for  Heb.  Qnirt  -■wi;*  nrhbai  "■»  thongii 

Jl  budded."  beeomes  nmW«3*Tan.  nmBK  13; 


D3a  "wise,"  mds D«n;  TT.  -•!»","  HP?  nte». 

«•  daya."  flDV.  ' 

^  HDn^D  B^K*  "  nun  of  war,"  an  eipiesrion 
of  Ood  (Ex.  XV.  3).  beoomes  'D  K\2X  "bero  of 
the  fonner  apparently  of  Irreverent  Import  to  the 
ritan  ear ;  for  'n  C)M  )t^  (l^ent.  zzlx.  19,  A.  Y.  S0> 
lit.  "And  the  wrath  (nose)  of  the  Lort  ahall  SBolm,* 
'n  ^K  VP. "  tbe  wnih  of  the  Lort  wlU  be  kindle^"  b 
subsUtnted;  ^^TXQ  DV  (P*^  xzzlL  MX  "the  lock 
(Ood)  wbldi  begat  thee,"  b  changed  Into  "f^^ilD  DV« 
•*  the  rock  wUch  gloriflea  thee ;"  Gen.  zlz.  1%  DtSOfiCn 
■*  tbe  men,"  naed  of  the  angda^  haa  been  wplaued  by 
D^3K /DH*  "  tbe  angela."  Extreme  reversnce  far  tbe 
patriarchs  changed  "n"IK«  "Cnraed  be  their  (Shneon  and 
Levi's)  anger,"  Into  ^HK*  "  bmilant  la  thdr  ai^er  ** 
(Oen.  xliz.  T).  A  flagrant  fkbiftcaCloo  b  tbe  alterattim, 
in  an  opposite  scnae,  which  they  ventored  in  tbe  paaaafe 

TOnS  PB^  'n  ^n^  ••  The  beloved  of  cm  [Bn- 
Jamln,  the  founder  of  the  Jodaeo-Davidlaa  empire^  halo. 
ftal  to  the  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  secsrely,**  trau- 
fonned  by  them  Into  the  alnoat  aenaeleaa  'n  T  *Y^ 
fXO^h  p^>  *  2«c  kmnd,  Ae  AomI  of  Qod  wltt  :«(  [If 
Ulpb. :  pB^.  ■  will  canae  toreat  *]  aeoorsly  *  (DenlzaLzUL 
13).  RevaenoefortheLawandtheSMradRoeacdagiw 
rije  to  more  emendattooa:— l^C^f^CSQ  (DtoL  zzv.  IS. 
A.  v.  Ii).  ^by  hla  aacreta."  becoMsa  nraa>  "bjhb 
fl«^;"  n373B^.  *'oeibit  com  ea"  (De«L  zzvfll.  itx 
^qy  33Bn,  -  oonemnbet  emn  ea^  |tt«bm  ihJs 

•'tolbsdogahaUyethrawH'-CKx.xxii.lOX  ^TH 
'^n*  "ri  sbaU  hideed  throw  itrawi^l.'' 
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ttjcy  too  han  since  been,  aii  bat  muminMUilf, 
'^KUd.'  (1.)  AfUff  Um  words,  **  And  Cain  spoke 
nom)  to  his  brother  Ahd "  (Gen.  it.  8),  the 
SuD.sddi^  "  Jet  OS  go  into  the  6eld/'^  in  i^oranoe 
of  the  sbsoU  ose  of  "IDK»  "  to  saj,  speak  "  (oomp. 
El.  lix.  25;  2  Cbr.  u.  10,  xzxii.  34),  and  the 
iboLn^«1(Ocn.iz.21).  (2.)  For  iriK  (Gen.  zzii. 
13,  the  San.  reads  "THK,  i.  e.  instead  of**  behind 
him  a  ram,"  *•<»*  nun,"  (3.)  For  tTO  IIDH 
(GcB.  zHx.  14),  ** an  ass  of  hone"  i.0.  a  strong 
BSB,  the  Smd.  has  Dn^  'mon  {Tnrg,  Dn?,  Syr. 


)Q;^.   And  (4.)  for  pVl  (Gen.  »▼.  14),  «<  he 

led  forth  his  trained  serrants,"  the  Sam.  reads 
DTX  **  bo  nombered.** 

We  most  briefly  state,  in  oondoding  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
dssafication  of  Gesenius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
*'  CelaruBi  &dle  perspidtur  oomplnnes  in  his  esse 
lectknss  qoanim  singulas  alius  ad  oliud  genus  re- 
fan  fenitui  naalit ...  in  una  Tel  altera  lectione  ad 
aiisni  rlssiifra  ra^renda  baud  difficiles  erimos .  .  .*') 
it  tshaostiTe^  or  even  because  the  illustrations 
thcaiselfes  are  uaasoulable  in  point  of  the  reason 
ie  aanfftM  fmr  them ;  but  becauseb  deficient  as  it  is, 
it  has  at  oooe  and  for  erer  silenced  the  utterly  un- 
Iboadod  though  tinM-hallowed  claims  of  the  Sama- 
litaa  Pentateuch.  It  was  only  necessary,  as  we  said 
Mi>i«,  to  collect  a  great  number  of  variations  (or 
to  take  them  frosn  Walton),  to  compare  them  with 
tbe  old  test  and  with  esch  other,  to  place  them  in 
some  kind  of  orcl«r  befoiv  the  readier  and  let  them 
tell  their  own  tale.  That  this  was  not  done  during 
the  two  hondred  years  of  the  contest  by  a  single 
oae  of  the  combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange: 
~sibat  Dot  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Inmoctaat  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
liated  bc&ro,  been  made  by  Fruikel,  such  as  the 
SBmsritans'  prefierence  of  the  impei-aU  for  the  3rd 
pen.;*  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  absol. ;' 
^lafileiniBins, — Co  which  also  belongs  the  permuta- 
tMB  of  the  letters  AAetit  (oomp.  Erub.  53,  nDH, 
^3K,  yOfjf),  in  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasional 
mifDinf  down  of  the  fi  into  3,^  of  3  into  3,  Y 
■to  T,  Ac,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and 
fhiaM*  in  the  Sam.  which  are  not  interpolated  from 
penUd  pastgee,  hat  are  entirely  wanting  in  our 
tnl*  Fmikel  derives  from  these  passages  chiefly 
the  eonobaoo  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
Inst,  wnwMisted  from  the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other 
▼cry  late  sooroes.     (See  below.) 

Wt  now  subjom,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
fcefattnentionod  thirteen  daases  of  Kirchheim,  in  tbe 
«ngaialy  to  which  we  have  added  the  transUUon: — 

1.  Dnna  m  rhvth  D^^an  niDoin.  [Ad- 

drtbas  sad  altcratiotw  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
■  fcrovr  of  H oant  Geriam.] 

•  Ksl(lB  Am  lalBBt  eClko  of  his  IWrpd.  pi  690.  note  7, 
i«^  "BvcB  cte  *w  varimts,  whkb  Gesentas  tries  to 
ftn  to  the  gnmnd  on  doser  esamlna- 


•  x,§.  rnpn  fcr  aim  (Ex.  aiL  48>5  neoH  W 

KLnsv.  10). 

JX#.  rOT  «»r  "n3T  (Ka. «MI.  IS) J  >uy\  tor  DW 
(■Oksv.lB). 

»*•.  iprn  *»  fpm  (Ctn.  m  aa);  f^n  or  fttf 

90ien\  for  9fJfe^  'U%  si.  l€»,  4  :• 


o* 
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2.  nruM?  niDDin.    [Additions  for  tie  par 
pose  of  completion.] 

3.  "11M3.   [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  D"»3^»ni  ahvtn  tfOn.  [Change  of  vert* 
and  moods.! 

5.  niOK^n  t^1?n.    [change  of  nonns.] 

6.  nKIK^n.  [Ejnendation  of  seeming  in«gu> 
Ivities  by  assimilating  forms,  Iec] 

7.  nVniKH  miOn.  [Pei-mutationof  letttra.] 

8.  0^*132.     [Pronouns.] 

9.  po.     [Gender.] 

10.  niBDian  nVnW.    [Letters  added.] 

11.  Dmn  nVniM.  [Addition  of  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  articles,  &cj 

12.  1MB!\  p3p*  [Junction  of  separated,  and 
separation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  th\!f  nit3^.     [Chronological  alterations.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  smce  up 
to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Ssun.  Pent^ 
or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since  Ken- 
nicott — who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun  tho 
work— has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  most  pi'ecaiious  task,  and 
beset  with  unexampled  diflicuities  at  eveij  step; 
and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  more  or 
less  scientitic  airsngement  of  isolated  or  common 
Samaritan  mistakes  and  falsifications  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  consequence  indeed. 

It  is,  lowever,  this  same  rudimentary  state  ol 
investigation — after  two  centuries  and  a  half  oi 
fieixx  discussion — which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  important  question  of  the  Age  ana 
Origm  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  came  under  the  notice  of  European 
scholars.  For  our  own  part  we  caimot  but  think 
that  as  long  as — (1)  the  history  of  the  Samaiitans 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  article  will  have  given  an  account ;  (2)  we 
are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
recent  Codices;  (3)  neither  these  Codioes  them- 
selves have,  as  has  just  been  obtierved,  been  th<H 
roughly  collated  and  recoUated,  nor  (4)  more  than 
a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  coUauon  between  the  various  readings  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  gi-eatest  number,  **  cum  nullam  sensus  varie* 
tatem  constituant  **) ; — so  long  must  we  have  a 
variety  of  tbe  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  oii 
•«  pi-obabilities,*'  which  are  designated  on  the  other  side 
as  **  false  reasonings"  and  '*  individual  crotchets,** 
and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  start  from 
flagrantly  false  premisses. 

We  sbdl,  under  these  circumstances,  confine  our* 
selves  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  opi« 
nions,  and  tbe  chief  i^easons  and  arguments  alleged 
for  and  against  them : — 

^B^an^i  fw  B^an^i  (o*"*  «">•  w)i  t\^2  f* 
nera  (Kx.  xv.  lo).  , 

»  oen.  xxiii.  a.  after  yfyyt^n  T\^2  ^  ^"^  TK 

EDy  are  added;  xxvtL  37.  after  TH^n  tbe  word  K70 
fonnd  (LXX.);   xliiL  38.  tbe  pbrsse  fiSf^KH  ^H 
Q^n^fi^S  Kinn  ^  inserted  after  iheEtbnscb;  xlvli.  31, 

Dnai6  'y'^^vr^*  •«>  e*-  «""•  ^  won  kbti  dk 

KIT  Dn  i*  ''^■d.  An  exceedingly  difficult  end  nn-Hebi«w 
pssssge  is  fbniid  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19.  resding  nCV  ^ 

apy*  ^rhv6  «in  mayi  roe^  nata  nw 
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(1 )  The  Saxctfitan  Peptatench  came  into  the 
bandtf  of  the  Somaritana  as  an  inheritance  inm  the 
ten  trihet  whom  they  sucoeeded — m  the  jpiipaiar 
lotion  runs.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinua,  Wilton, 
Gappellua,  Kennioott,  Michaelia,  Eichhorn,  Bauer, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Stendel,  Mazade,  S^uait,  Daridson, 
and  othen.  Their  rBBsons  for  it  may  be  thoa  briefly 
■ommed  up : — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  haTe  aooepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  as  supposed  bj  some  critics, 
since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(6.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
Imch  in  common  with  the  Hebi^ew  Canon:  had 
tJ.it  book  been  reodred  at  a  period  when  the  Hi^o- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  wei-e  in  the  Jews*  hands, 
it  would  be  sui-prising  if  they  had  not  alM>  i^eoeived 
those. 

{€,)  The  Sam.  lettei-s,  avowedly  the  more  aneient, 
are  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  writtm 
before  the  alteration  of  the  chaiacter  into  the  squai« 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
took  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here  to 
a  most  keen-^yed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
eontaiued  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kirdiheim  {Canne 
Skumrtm,  p.  106,  &c.),  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Heb.  Codex,  now  almost  uu- 
iutelligible,  appear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes  that 
the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after  Ezra 
transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modem  square  He- 
brew character,  from  the  ancient  copies  written  in 
so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samaiitan 
letters  of  similar  form.^  And  since  our  Sam.  Pent, 
has  those  difficult  readings  in  common  with  the 
Mas.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whethei*  it  was 
copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex,  would 
thus  appear  to  be  solved.  Its  constant  changes 
of  T  and  \  ♦  and  \  \\  and  n  —  letters  which 
are  similar  in  Hebrew,  but  vot  in  Samaritan — 
have  been  long  used  as  a  powerful  argument  for 
tiie  Samaiitans  having  received  the  Pent,  at  a  very 
late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion — ^that  the  Pent,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Ten 
Tribes — ^is  the  mwt  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it, 
and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  feeble 
natnro  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that  the  laftt 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sepa- 
rated. The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 
bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  who,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
as  little  originally  for  the  disputes  betweoi  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  hr-inff  countries,  be- 
longing to  utterly  difierent  races,  are  likely  to  care 
for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  jodaized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  whan  the  latter 

k  K  g..  Is.  mL  U.  Q^3  InsteMi  of  QVPS  (sdopted  by 
Gesmias  In  7%m,  p.  lOlT  a,  wltlioiat  a  mention  of  Its 
aonroe,  whkh  be,  bowever,  distinctly  avowed  to  Roaen- 
mUIer-oomp.  fi^'3,  p.  107.  note  |0$  J«r  <U-  8.  KIM^ 

»«««>  of  Knni;  i  a™.  «x<^- ».  onni  ^  nmo ; 

Car.  VI.  4.  yiTH  tor  Kin  J  Ka.  xxii.  Wu  ^firum  for 
^nsni  t  Judg.  zv.  00,  Qi*^|^<-SsnaHi0b  s  mgn  dnnmi 
the  tuuo  of  the  FhiUsUnes  belog  xiven  as  ttoaUjf  yaan 
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refused  to  recognise  the  daima.  of  the  fimnci «  ot 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  njtcUA  that 
aid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  Om^  it  is  aaid, 
should  they  cot  firet  have  receivod  tha  one  book 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  doaer  ouoformi^ 
with  the  returned  exilesi  at  their  hands?  That  the 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
equals  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  the  Sama- 
ritans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  npcai 
this  veiy  Law — altered  aooordii^  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  proved  from  it  that  tl^y  and  they  alooa 
were  the  Jews  jcor^  ^{ox^r. 

(6.)  Their  not  poBseasntg  any  other  book  of  th* 
Hebrew  Cumd  ia  not  to  te  aooounted  fir  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  waa  no  other  book  m  exist- 
enoe  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms 
of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  most  have  bees 
circnlattng  among  the  people.  But  the  jealoofy 
with  whidb  the  Samaritans  rq^arded  Jcmaalcm,  and 
the  intense  hatred  whidi  they  natmidly  eoooemd 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  natkMnl  Jewish 
history,  would  soffidently  aoooont  for  their  reject- 
ing the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save  Jeriina, 
Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  «f 
worship,  or  David  and  faia  House,  are  atoUed.  I^ 
however,  Loewe  has  xvally  Ibnnd  with  then,  at  ha 
reports  in  the  AUgem,  Zeihrng  d,  Judemth,  April 
18th,  1839,  oor  Book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song 
of  Songs, — which  they  certainly  would  not  hare  re> 
oeived  subeeqnently,-^-all  these  aignmenta  are  per- 
fectly gi-atiuioos. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  noi  intra 
duced  by  Ezra  after  the  return  frx>m  the  Exile,  ba 
came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samari* 
tans  might  therefore  have  received  the  Pentatcodi 
at  the  bands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  aftenoarda  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  dutingoisli 
it  from  the  Samaritan.  "Originally,"  saya  Mar 
Sntra  {Sanhedr.  zxi.  b),  **the  Pcntatendi  waa 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  l^ra  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and 
Aramaic  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Aahtirith 
writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to  the  He« 
diotes  ('iStwrw)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language.  Who  are  the  Hediotes?  The  Cuthim 
(Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing?  The  Libo> 
naah  (Samaritan)."  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  Maccabean  cobs  bear  Samaritan  inscriptions :  so 
that  '*  Hediotes  "  would  point  to  the  common  use 
of  the  Samaritan  diaracter  for  ordinary  puipooes, 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

(2.)  The  aeoond  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Manasseh  (oomp.  Josephna,  Ant.  zi.  ^,  §3,4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritui  Sanctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Geseniua,  Hupfeld, 
Hengstenbeig,  Keil,  &c.).  In  support  of  this  opinion 
are  alleged,  the  idolati^  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esarhaddiw 

instead  ot/arty  (oomp.  Jer.  Sot  1),  aocxnintcd  fcr  by  tbe  O 
(nmnerfcal  letter  for  fbrty)  In  tbe  original  betng  mtstakeo 
for  2  (twenty).  Again,  2  Chr.  zxU.a,/ariy  la  pat  i» 
suMi  of  tumUy  (oomp.  S  K.  vUi.  M);  a  K.  xjdL  4. 0X)«| 
foi  -^n^l ;  Es.  UL  la,  -|)T3  for  D^-Q  Jbe. ;— all  ttmr 

ictters^nfuxlM  fy-aaA /)r,  3u<!^  T«i^9t- 

nacnibUtig  each  other  very  cloMly. 
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S  K.  rrn,  S4-S3),  and  the  imroenie  nitmuei*  M 
vadinp  commoB  to  tlw  LXX.  snd  this  Codep 
■ffVAil  the  MMoretic  Text. 

(3.)  Otlier,  but  rery  isobrted  miioiis,  are  tnoee  ox 
Mono,  Le  Clerc,  Ponoet,  &c.,  that  the  Israelitisb 
pne«t  sent  fay  the  king  of  A^yria  to  inatruci  »ne 
afv  infaaUtanta  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
braoght  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Farther,  that 
the  Samaritan  ftntateach  was  the  production  of 
m  hnpoBtor,  Dodtheua  (^KODH  in  Talmud  „  who 
Ktcd  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who 
fdsfied  the  menA  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
wm  Urn  MflHkh  (Uvher).  Against  which  there 
•  oriy  this  to  be  obierreil,  that  there  is  nut  the 
ilif^ilflii  alteratioo  of  soeh  a  nature  to  be  founo. 
Kaafifa  that  it  ia  a  very  late  and  fknlty  reonsion, 
with  additiwn  and  wmiptions  of  the  Maaoratic  Text 
(€lh  Ccntery  after  Chriat),  into  which  glosses  from 
th;  LXX.  had  been  reedTed  (Krsnkel).  Many  other 
n|i;BEtMiB8  have  beoi  made,  but  we  cannot  here 
dwell  upon  them :  saffioe  it  to  Imve  mentioned  those 
Is  i^iicfa  a  oertain  popolarity  and  anthority  attaches. 

Ansthar  queation  haa  beoi  raisad : — Hare  all  the 
farisnta  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  introduced 
it  ooca,  or  are  they  the  work  ot  many  genentions  ? 
Fiisa  the  anmber  of  vagne  opinions  on  that  point, 
ve  have  only  room  here  to  adduce  that  of  Asariah 
4i  RoBB,  who  traces  many  of  the  glosses  (Class  2) 
both  in  the  Sfaon.  and  in  the  LXX.  to  an  ancient 
TafgUB  m  Che  hands  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
Em,  and  refiera  to  the  Talmndical  posasge  of  Nedar, 
37:  *Aod  ha  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
G«i— this  U  Mikra,  the  Pentateuch ;  SniDD,  ex- 
fkoalory,  this  is  Targum."  [Vebsioks  (TaroumV] 
Caoaidcring  that  no  Maflonih  fixed  the  letters  aiki 
Rgns  of  the  Samar.  Codex,  and  that,  as  we  have 
taatioed,  the  principal  object  was  to  make  it  read 
»  ■ROflthly  as  possible,  it  ia  not  eaaily  seen  why 
eadh  sucoeKiing  century  should  not  have  added  its 
ndatiQos.  But,  here  too,  investigation  still 
ahoat  in  the  mazes  of  speculation. 

The  chief  •pimons  with  respeet  to  the  agreement 
if  the  nmnereas  and  aa  yet  aninvestigated--3even 
anflsaated— readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  likewise 
■o  cxitacal  aditioD  exiata  aa  yet),  and  the  Sam.  Pent. 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sam. 
(I^  Dico,  ScUen,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  Eichhom, 
fc./. 

•.  That  natnal  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Credos,  Uishcr,  Rarius.  &c). 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
Cwliess  wiiich  diflered  among  themselves  as  well 
■»  frsa  the  one  whkfa  afterwards  obtained  public 
'fltherity  in  Adeatine ;  that  however  very  many 
vflfiil  oompticoa  and  interpolations  have  crept  in 
a  later  timei  fGesaiina). 

4.  That  the  Samar.  has,  in  the  mam,  been  altered 
ihe  LXX.  (Fiankel). 

It  most,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 
the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 
each  other,  and  follow  each  the  Maaor.  Text. 
AJtao,  that  the  qootations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 
X*XX.,  where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against 
ftc  Hcbr.  Text,  are  so  small  in  number  and  of  so 

Xaa  *''^^'^*  intaatioo  of  the  Riwisn  Govenunent  to 
the  whole  Codex  in  the  same  manner  seems  to 
Stwo  op  for  the  prvaeni    We  csn  only  hope 
If  tfte  woffc  b  ever  takibxtp  a^sin,  tt  wtli  fall  into 

Mr  Levyauhit's  IntrodoetlDi^ 
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nnimpoitant  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced 
as  any  argument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MS&  ot  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  Libraries  [Kenniootti  :— 

Ko.  1.  Oxford  (Ussber)  BodL,  fol..  No.  "3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  20  fii-st  and  9  last  veites. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3128, 
with  an  Araliic  version  m  Sam.  charaden.  Imper- 
iect.  Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  books. 

No.  3.  Oxfoitl  (Ussher)  BodL,  4to.,  No.  3129. 
Wanting  many  poilions  in  ent'h  book. 

No.  4.  Oxtbixi  rUssber,  Und)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No. 
624.     Defective  in  parts  of  Deut. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (MarKh)  Bodl.,  12mo.,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  verses  in  the  beginnmg;  21  chaptcn 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock)  Bodl.,  24mo.,  No.  5328. 
Puts  of  leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Mns.  CUud.  B.  8. 
Vellum.    Complete.     254  leaves. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Teita, 
with  an  Arab.  Ven.  in  the  Sam.  character. 
Wanting  the  first  34  ch.,  and  very  defectivv  in 
many  phuxs. 

No.  9.  Pkris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  % 
Ancient  MS.,  wanting  fiist  17  chapteiis  of  Gen. ; 
and  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  11  of  this  Codex,  a 
rather  puzzling  droumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oratory,  No.  1 
The  fiunous  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin)  Oratoiy,  No.  » 
Made-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Pkris  (Libr.  St.  Gen^v.).  Of  litti» 
value. 

No.  13.   Rome    (Peir.  and  Barber.)    Vatican 
No.   106.     Hcbr.  and   Sam.    texts,  with    Arab. 
Vei^s.  in  Sam.  character.    Very  defective  and  re* 
cent.    Dated  the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellutius),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Mlian  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  ha 
very  ancient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol..  No.  1.  Said 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paris'  Library.  Witl* 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  sepai«te  reprint  from 
the  Utter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  from  one  of 
the  Ndblvs  MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portiooa  of 
the  correspooding  Masoretic  text,  and  a  Rnssia« 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  Levyiohn,  Jeru- 
salem, 1860.i> 

II.  Vebbions. 

1.  SamarHan. — ^The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  Version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  has 
hitherto— «o  Eichhom  quaintly  observes — *'  always 
been  a  golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very 
probably  remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing 
decisive  judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which 

brief  as  It  Is,  shows  him  to  be  nttaty  wanting  Dctb  la 
ichoUrahlp  and  in  critical  acmnen,  and  to  b^  mogeovsr. 
entirely  nnaoqualnted  with  the  fact  that  his  new  dl» 
eovcrles  have  been  disposed  uf  some  bnudiedl  aiat  M) 
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BO  OM  has  rwonM  in  ■ntiqnitj.'*  And,  indeed, 
Bodem  invflsfeigatora,  keen  as  thxj  have  been,  hare 
A»e  little  towards  the  eluddatkn  oftheeabjecL 
Aooording  to  the  Samaiitana  thcmselrei  (De  Sacy 
Mem.  3;  Paulas;  Winer),  their  high-prieat 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.O.,  is  its  author. 
Oeienius  puta  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
JliynboU  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the'  aeoond  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  Other  inves- 
tigators date  it  from  the  time  of  iLaarhaddon's 
prirst  (Schwan),  or  either  shortly  before  or  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  seems  certain,  howerer,  that  it  was  composed 
bcfoie  tlie  destruction  of  the  second  temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Taigums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusirely,  it  was  written  in  the  popular 
Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syrian. 

In  this  remon  the  original  haa  been  followed, 
with  a  rery  fow  exceptions,  in  a  abri^  and  some- 
times perfectly  childkh  manner,  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  Teiy  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  translation  of 
Deut  iii.  9:  <*The  SUdonians  call  Hermon  yit^ 
(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites  call  it  T^  (Shenir)." 
The  tFHJQsUtor  deriving  p*1B^  from  *^  *<  prince, 
master,"  renders  it  {^1  **  mastere  ;  "  and  finding 
the  letters  reversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
rites  as  T3K^,  reverses  also  the  ifnjse  in  his  version, 
and  transUtes  it  by  •*  slaves "  \y:2WO  I  In 
other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent  conM  be 
found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  transktor,  instead  of 
paraphrasing  it,  simply  transposes  its  letters,  ao  as 
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to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  Oooasionally  he  ii 
misled   by    the   orthography  of    the 

:K1DK  P  dm.  •* If  so,  whers  . . .?"  he 

nr^lN  p  DM,  «« If  so,  I  shall  le  wrath  :** 

iog  M1DM  for  IfiK,  firom  r|K  ^'angv."    On  the 

whole  it  may  be  considered  a  Tcry  lalaabU  aid 
towards  the  stody  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  aooouot 
of  its  rery  dose  veriial  adherenoi.  A  few  csaas 
however,  may  be  brought  forward*  where  the  Ver* 
siott  has  doparted  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  rsligioaa  notioaa,  or  for  the 
sake  of  explanation.  *<  We  pray  "--^o  they  write 
to  Soaliger— '*  every  day  in  the  morning  and  in  tli» 
erening,  as  it  is  «ud,  the  one  lamb  shalt  thou  prv 
pare  in  the  morning  and  the  aeoond  in  the  evening; 
we  bow  to  the  groimd  and  worship  God."  AouMti- 
ingly,  we  find  Uie  translator  rendering  the  pesaage^ 

*•  And  Isaac  went  to  'walk'  (JVlXh)  in  the  field," 

by— "and  Isaac  went  to  pr«y  {Tmhwh)  in  the 
Held."  **  And  Abraham  rose  in  the  morning 
(Tpna),"  is  rendered  ♦bvX  •*  in  the  prayer,'* 
&&  Anthropomorphisma  are  aroided.  "The 
image  (rUIDH)  of  God"  is  rendered  MO^X  «*  tiie 
glory."  7V\7V  ^D,  •*  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,^  is 
transformed  into  mil^  ID^D,  "  the  word  of 
Jehovah."      For    D'H^M,     "God,"     n*3lAo, 

**  Angd  "  is  frequently  found,  &c  A  great  diffi- 
culty is  offered  by  the  proper  naaaea  whidi  this 
version  often  subititntea,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones.*  The 
similarity  it  Ims  with  Ookelos  oocsaionaUy  amonnts 
to  con,plete  identity,  for  iustanre — 


Onkelos  In  PvhgMt.  Nnn.  vl. 

■nj  irtoh  B^TB^  nM  Mnn«  w  nai  ]^r6  nomi 
m  nr  p*nxn  mn  lono :  mn^  dtp  itrh  Min^ 

.p)D^>  nh  pB^nM  pn^on  paajn  ^nc^  t6  V2^v 


1,  2.  Bam.  Yen.  In  BarfmuU  SV^Wt 

bvDZ^  ^33  DP  9?o :  td'dS  nno  dp  mn*  hhai 

Tii  -nob  ena^  na  nT\H  w  naa  pr6  TD*m 

^on  in*  cm  nan  pirwrvh  mwno^  nn) 

raay  mic'  no  h^^  Hmr>  nh  larm  ♦oni  Tom 
.^3**  mS  re^nn  panDi  p:jn  nrnr*  mS 


But  no  safe  oonolosion  as  to  the  respective  rela- 
tion of  the  two  versions  can  be  drawn  from  this. 

This  Version  has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  copyists  and  commentators,  sutf'ered  many 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  first  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Valle,  together 
with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  161(>.  Job.  Nedrinus  firvt 
published  it  together  with  a  faulty  Latin  trausla- 


■  A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these,  In  the 
gscgrsphleal  names.  Is  sal^lolned : — 

Qen.  vllL  4.  for  Arsrat,  Sarendlb.  ^H^ID- 


of 


10,   »  Shinar,  TsofiOi.  HDI V  (^  ^^d)abX 
U,  »  Aashnr.  Asum,  pt3Qy- 

—  H   Behoboth,Satcan.  pDD(?8ltlacene). 

-  „  Csldi.  Laksah.  nOp^- 
12.   •  Beaen.  Asfsb,  nDOy* 
am  .  Meiha,llcsbal.^3DD- 
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—       «  Bam.  Ushsh,  nc^ 
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tion  in  the  Plaris  Polyglott,  whence  it  waa,  vHli  n 
tew  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with  aoma 
notes  by  Castellus.  Single  portSona  of  it  appeand 
in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellarius,  1705,  and  by  Uhlwnnnn, 
Leips.,  1837.  Cbmpare  Geseniua,  De  Fmt.  Bamk, 
Origine,  be,  and  Winei:'s  monograph,  Ik  Ksi  ss'uawi 
Pent.  Sam.  Indole,  ftc,  Leipxig,  1817. 

2.  Th  ^ttfiopfirucSw.    The  hatred  between  ^e 

for  Dan,  Bsnlas,  DM^Sl* 
„  Hobsh.  Fofah.  n^ni^ 
,.  Shaveh,  Miltaeh,  nSDD- 
„  Eaphralea,Shalmah.nKb^. 
.  Bcphatan,Ghaaah,nMDrV 
«  Qerar,  AAetan,  |1^0P. 
«  Mitsraka,  NeBk.  pi|}3  (T  BxodosX 
.  Selr,0*blah,n^a3(Jebal). 

„   Kebobotb.  Fktbi,  ^Hfi- 

„  Beshan,  Bathnin,  pn3  (Fn-iean) 

.  Gicpbam,  'Abunlah.  H^Diy  (AV^ 
maea). 
Sfaepbam,  'Afmdah.  n^DIU^* 
Ar(Tp),ArAah,nBnK- 
Anob^Blgobaah,  riK3Un  (P«iy«#a^ 
Chlmereth,  Genesar,  *TD3  J* 

aon.  Tftr  Telpk.  lO^A  11B  'MkU 

eiTeUi. 
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SAMABITAN  PENTATKITOH 

.^urnritam  am!  the  Jews  is  suppoewd  to  t  av«  catuwd 
Ate  hrtaer  to  pr^re  a  Greek  trmwlation  of  their 
Pent,  in  oppossition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  war  at  iaut  the  existence  of  certain  frognufits 
o(aGt«ek  Yenionof  the  Sam.  Petit.,  pivsenred  in 
•ome  IfSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aqnila,  Synmachus,  Theodotiun,  kc.,  is  acoocnted 
fer.  These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  ailoded  to 
IT  the  Greek  Fathers  nnder  the  name  SouopeiTuc^*. 
ft  B  donbtfiil  howerer  whetiier  it  ever  existed  {%< 
(itaada\  MTioer,  JoynboU,  sappose;  in  the  shape  or 
s  oomplele  translation,  or  only  designated  (as  Cas^ 
ttlluji,  Vbss,  Herbst  hold)  a  ceitain  number  of  scholia 
transhted  from  the  Sam.  Venion.  Other  criti<s 
again  (H&rernick,  Hengstenberg,  &c.)  see  in  it  only 
s  corrected  edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  1070  an  Aralrie  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent 
was  made  hj  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadjah  ha^gaon.  Like  the 
eriginal  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorj^isms  and 
Aathrapopathisma,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, bosides  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
stioos,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  is  extant 
h  fcreral  MS.  copies  in  European  libniries,  and  is 
Mw  in  eeone  of  being  edited  by  Ktienen,  Leyden, 
185(^*54,  ftc  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  fi-om  the  Sam.  Veiision ; 
the  Hebrew  words  occasionally  remaining  unal- 
tried  in  the  translation.*  Often  also  it  renders 
the  original  £ffeRntIy  from  the  Samar.  Version.f 
Principally  noticeable  is  its  excessire  dread  of  aa- 
sifnin^  to  God  anything  like  human  attributes, 

phyaioU  or  mental.     For  D^H^K  mn\  ''God/' 

ve  find  (as  in  Soadiah  sometimes)  aUI  iS)^, 
"the  Angri  of  God;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God"  we 
faafe  (Dent.  ix.  12)  jJJJ  J^s^^^  «.  the  Be- 

MdingofGod.'*  For«Bnsdof God:"    .^,  "the 

■Kesnry,"  6c  Again,  it  occasionally  adds  ho- 
iMmlle  cpltfaelB  where  the  Scripture  seetiis  to  have 
eimttod  them,  4e.  Its  language  is  &r  from  elegant 
er  even  eotrect ;  and  its  use  must  likewise  be  ooq- 
fined  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

4.  To  this  Avsbic  renion  Abu  barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wnte  IB  1208  a  aomewhat  paraphrsstic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
aew  Vsnioo — the  Syriac,  in  contradistinction  to 
Ifas  ArabiCt  ukI  which  is  often  confounded  with  it  in 
the  IfSS.  On  both  Beoensions  see  Eichhom,  Gobo- 
iraa,  JoynboU,  4c. 

III.  SaXABITAN  LiTSIUTURB. 

It  may  pesibaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a 
taooountof  the  Samaritan  literature  in  general, 
to  a  certain  degree  it  bean  upon  our  subject. 
1.  CkratUctm  Samaritamtm, — Of  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  Verncns  we  have  spoken.  We  faaye  also  men- 
tiflosd  that  tbe  Samaritans  hsTC  no  other  book  of  our 
Rnerred  Gbdoo.  "  There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moses  " 
«  one  of  their  chief  dogmas,  and  fierce  are  the  ii»- 
m  whidi  they  indulge  against  men  like 


■nUagidaa  and  an  Infidel,"  Ju  4  {Chron, 
•  M.0.  Ex.  AiiL  12,  Dm  TOD  ^D  (8«n-  Ver.  ^3 

ITTff.  G«n.  «11*.  n  (8«n-  Ver.  nmpb  "Ms 
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SomCSt  Eli;  Solomon,  "Shiloh"  (Gen.  xHx.  10\ 
"  u  0.  the  man  who  shall  spoil  tbe  Law  and  whom 
many  nations  will  follow  because  of  their  own 
iicentiousneas  '*  (De  Socy,  Mem.  4) ;  £z»  **  cursed 
for  ever"  {Lett,  to  Huntington,  &c,),  Joshna 
alone,  partly  on  account  cf  his  being  an  Kphraimite^ 
partly  because  Shechem  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  solemn  valedictory  address,  seems  tr 
hare  found  fiivour  in  their  eyes;  but  the  Book 
of  Joekua^  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in  its 
original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  fictitious  national  Samaritan  hi»> 
tory,  oreipiown  with  the  most  fiuitastic  and  ana* 
ehronistic  legends.   This  is  the  so-called  "  Somaiitaa 

Joshua,"  or  Chroniam  Samaritanwn  CjCm 


m3^  m^)'  ^°^  ^  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 

Oairo  in  1584.  It  was  edited  by  JuynboU  (Leyden, 
1848),  and  his  acute  InTestigations  hare  shows 
that  it  was  redacted  into  its  present  forat  about 
A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  documents,  three 
of  whidi  were  Arabio,  and  one  Hebi-ew  (t.  e, 
Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  whidi 
Gesenius,  De  Sanu  JTieol.  p.  8.  n.  18,  thinks  unique, 
is  dated  A.H.  764-919  (a.d.  1362-1513)  ;— the 
Cod.  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates 
A.H.  908  (a.d.  1502).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,  or  subsequently  tivislated  into, 
Arabic  Afler  eight  chapters  of  iuti-oductory  matter 
begins  the  eai*ly  history  of  **  Isiael "  unda*  **  ^ing 
Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of  arms,  wages 
war,  with  300,000  mounted  men—''  half  Israel  * 
— against  two  kings  of  Peisia.  The  kst  of  his  five 
*'  royal "  successors  is  Shunshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest  and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  ragned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  wei*e  followed  by  fire 
high-priests,  the  hist  of  whom  was  UsifPsUui, 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  With  the  history  of  EU,  "  the  seducei-," 
which  then  follows,  and  Samuel  **  a  sorcerer,"  the 
account  by  a  sudden  transition  runs  ofi'to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Hadrian 
(47),  and  doses  suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  hera  a  single  specimen  out 
of  the  45th  ch.  of  the  Book,  which  treaU  of  the 
subject  of  the  Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Mossul),  and 
conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of  Syria. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  subjugation  they  re- 
belled, together  with  the  kings  of  Jeruadem  (Kodsh). 
Whereupon  the  Samaritans,  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled,  and  Persian  colo- 
nists took  their  place.  A  curse,  however,  rested 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immigrants  died  from 
eating  c^  iU  fruits  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The 
chiefs  of  Israel  (t.  e,  Samaritans),  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  by  tbe  king,  explained  it  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  worship  of  God.  The  king  upon  this 
permitted  them  to  return  and  to  erect  a  temple,  in 
which  work  he  promised  to  aid  them,  and  he  gave 
them  a  letter  to  all  their  dispersed  brethren.  The 
whole  Dispersion  now  assembled,  and  the  Jews  said, 
••We  will  now  go  up  into  Uie  Holy  City  (Jeni- 

dly'7,  tbe  Aiab.  renders  ^^j^ ;  Gen.  zU.  43^  1^311 
(Ssm.  Yer.  x\^  »  «i(pv^.  tbe  Arab,  tnoslates  ,^^ 

\  A  word.  It  may  be  observed  by  the  wsj,  taken  by  tlw 
from  the  Babbinlcal  (V^i)  10)3- 
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taltm)  and  Htc  there  in  nnitj."  Bat  the  aons  of 
Harikn  (Aaron)  and  of  Joeepli  (i.  «.  the  priests  and 
1^  tSamaritam)  insUted  upon  going  to  the  "  Moont 
of  Blecsing/'  Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  king,  and  while  the  Sanuu'itans  prared  their 
case  from  the  hooks  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded 
their  preference  for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mottic 
books.  The  superior  f^rce  of  the  Samaritan  argu- 
ment was  full  J  recognised  bj  the  king.  Bat  as  Mch 
tide  ~  by  the  month  of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat 
and  Zembabel  nspectiTdy, — charged  the  other  vrith 
basing  its  daims  oo  a  forged  document,  the  sacred 
books  of  each  puty  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
•f  fire.  The  Jewish  Record  was  immediately  con- 
aumed,  while  the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from 
the  flames  into  the  king's  lap:  the  third  time,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king 
had  spat,  was  found  to  have  been  oonsimaed.  Thirty- 
mx  Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Sanm- 
ritana,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  wept,  and  all 
Israel  wonhipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Gerizim 
— **  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  His  merer  granted  ail  these  things, 
and  in  Uim  we  will  confide." 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronide  written  in  the  Uth  century  (1355), 
by  Abu'l  Fatah.'  This  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  fix>m  Adam  to  a.h.  756  and 
798  (a.U  1355  and  1397)  respecUrely  (the  forty- 
two  yean  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  historio- 
grapher). It  is  of  equally  low  historical  yalue ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adoption  of  certain 
Talmndical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  According  to  this 
chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover  Gerizim,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Midrash  {Ber,  Bab.)  exempts 
the  whole  of  destine  from  it  A  specimen,  like- 
wise on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
diflerence  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans^  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  aend  him 
some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  delegated 
Ahron,  Sumla,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews  Eleazar  (»i]y. 
The  king  assigned  houses  to  them,  and  gave  them 
each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  language,  in  order  that 
he  might  assist  them  in  their  translaticm.  The  Sa- 
maritans rendered  only  their  Pentateudi  into  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  Eleazar  prodoced  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Canon.  The  king,  per- 
ceiving variations  in  the  respectiTe  Pentateuchs, 
asked  the  Samaritans  the  resson  of  it.  Whereupon 
they  replied  that  these  diflerenoes  chiefly  turned 
upon  two  points.  (1.)  God  had  chosen  the  Mount 
of  Gerizim :  and  if  the  Jews  were  right,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  Thoraf   (2.)  The  Ssr 

marilans  rewi,  DsnL  zzzii.  35,  Op^  D1^,  **  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  and  reward,"  the  Jews  Dp3  v, 
**  ifM#  is  vengeance  and  reward " — which  left  it 
nnoertain  wbe&ker  thai  reward  was  to  be  given 
Here  or  in  the  world  to  come.  The  king  then  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  their  writings,  and  they  replied,  **  Either  they 


fgy^^\    ^jJI  (Bodl.;  Imp.  libniy.  Farts) 

IWo  copies  In   Bertln   LOnry   (pBtamann,   Rosen) 
leeaC^  acqalrad. 
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moR  liave  said  and  contained  whas  stood  in  Hh 
Pentateuch,  and  then  their  saying  it  again 
flaous;  or  more;  or  less:*  either  of  whidi 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Thorn ;  or  finally  tKey 
must  hare  chcotg^d  the  Laws,  and  theee  were  nn« 
changeable.*'  A  Greek  who  stood  near,  obanrvod  thai 
Laws  must  be  adapted  to  different  times,  and  altered 
accordingly ;  whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that 
this  was  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  Dvioa 
Laws :  moreover,  the  seventy  EUcrs  had  left  then 
the  ezplidt  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  their 
translation,  and  gave  them  ridi  preeenta.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  stricUy  enjoined,  not  even  to  approadi 
Mount  Gerizim.  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  then 
is  a  certain  historical  foot,  however  oontortad,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudioal  wnd  ether 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  fnither 
pursue  the  subject  A  lengthened  citract  from  this 
chronide — the  original  text  with  a  Gennan  trsas* 
lation — is  given  by  Schnnrrer  in  Pkalni^  ilToiif 
iS^Mrtortum,  1790,  117-159. 

3.  Another  <«hittmcal"  work  Is  the  ^.AXT 

j*itirwnN5  on  the  history  and   genealogy   of  the 

patriiuidis,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moacs 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  Ndbhiif  and  whidi  consisted  of  sixteen  vdlum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  huActj  of 
the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anonymons  noent 
commentary  on  it,  a.h.  1200,  ▲.&.  1784,  is  in  tite 
Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chieflr  in  Anbie — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly 
been  desti-oyed  by  the  Emperor  Commodos — may  be 
briefly  mention^  Commentaries  upon  the  whole  or 
paj-ts  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b. 
Zadaka  ;•  farther,  by  Maddib  Eddin  Juanif  b.  Abi 
Said  b.  Khalef ;  by  Ghasal  Ibn  Abo-l-Somr  Al* 
Safowi  Al-Ghazzi"  (a.H.  1167-8,  a.o.  ]753-4« 
Brit.  Mus.),  &C.  Theol<^gioal  works  diicfly  in 
Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abol  Has- 
san of  Tyre,  On  the  religiouM  Masmen  ami 
Customs  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  WoHd  to 
come ;  by  Mowafiek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Omi- 
pendium  cf  Religvmy  on  the  Nature  of  the  Dknmt 
Being,  on  Mon,  on  the  Worsh^  of  Ood;  bf  AniB 
Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  ComnumdmeuU; 
by  Abn'l  Haasan  Jbn  £1  Marknm  Goui^iev  bM 
Abalfiiraj'  ibn  ChatAr,  On  Fenanoe;  by  MalMUib 
Eddm  Jossuf  IbnSalamah  Ibn  Juasnf  Al  Askari,  Am 
Expositianofthe  Moeak  LanDSyk^ko,  Some  gram- 
matical works  may  be  further  menticoed,  by  Abn 
Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  <ft«  J9ebr«w  Langwige\  by  Aba 

aUd.    On  rMdAv    ««  JWrw   JVrt  (^ 


{jA^It)-    This  grammar  begins  in  the  foUowing 

characteristic  manner: — 

^  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  ooi 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemioua,  the  wdl* 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  he  me  viful  and 
compassionate. 

**  Praise  be  unto  God  for  His  hdp,  and  I  aak  for 
His  guidance  towaitis  a  dear  exposition.    I  haw 


■  Oompars  tbe  wen  known  dSehim  of  QaoBT  on  lii 
Aleaundrian  Libruy  (Gibbon,  cfa.  Bl). 

•  ^P'l  jA«Jt  g^  aatH  oentuij,  BodL> 

•  Under  the  tM^J^^\  ^  ^.^(^1  iJUUf 
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tttuliui  v»  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  th«  proper 
of  mdii^  th«  Uoiy  Writ,  on  account  of  the 
rbich  I  fouud,  with  respect  to  it,  amoug 
•ur  eo4«ligiooists — whom  mny  Ood  make  numerous 
ud  inspire  to  obedienoe  unto  Him  I — and  in  such  a 
nauMT  that  I  shall  bring  proo&  for  mj  aaseitions, 
itvuk  whidi  the  wise  ooiud  in  no  way  differ.  But 
God  knowB  best  1 

«*  Bole  1 : — With  all  their  discrepandes  about 
dopnia  or  ntigions  views,  yet  all  the  oonfesson  o( 
the  Befarew  rdigion  agree  in  this,  that  the  T\  of 
the  first  pen.  (ling,  pert'.)  is  always  pronounoed 
iwftb  Kasim,  and  that  a  *  fdlows  it,  provided  It  has 
■D  anffix.  It  ii  the  same,  when  the  saffix  of  the 
plsnl  0*  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  nnanimons 
oftheMSS.,Ae." 
tnatioe  floariwki,  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
or  Rule:— 

"*  OAa  alsir  the  perfect  fe  nsed  in  the  fom  of 
the  impawtiTe.  Thns  it  is  reported  of  a  man  of 
the  bait  npotatioo,  thai  he  had  used  the  form  of  the 

Impcntive  in  the  passage  (Ex.  tii.  13),  ^b  nOtO 
VXt  no—'  And  they  shall  say  to  me.  What  ia  his 
aeme?'  He  who  reported  this  to  me,  is  a  man  of 
Tfxy^  h^  standing,  against  whoee  truthfulness  no- 
thii^  can  be  brought  forward.  But  God  knows  best ! 

**  There  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 
af  which,  however,  we  will  treat  vMl  voce.  And 
Ucaaed  be  His  name  for  evermore." 

&.  Their  Liturgical  literature  Is  more  extensive, 
aid  Bst  without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  consiBts 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  DurrAn)  and  prayers  for 
Sabhath  aid  KeasUdays,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
anpHals^  circamdidons,  burials,  and  the  like.  We 
sobpiin  «  few  ^>eciiDens  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Maeemn,  transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters. 

TlafcUowingis  part  ofaLitany  for  the  dead  :- 

•rpvn  •  pnvn .  Drroic .  tr3n«3i  •  T»^a33i 

"oi .  new .  iroHKi 

lad  Jcbovah,  d^him,  Ibr  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thine 
and  for  Thj  name,  and  for  Thy  gloiy,  and  for 
of  our  Lotds  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  and 
I  and  Aaron,  and  Eleaxar.  and  Itbamar, 
Joafaoa,  and  Oileb,  and  the  Holy  Angela^ 
and  tkm  aaveacy  Eldm^  and  tfa?  holy  moimtaln  of  GerWm. 
If  Tboa  aceeptcat  [Q^fi^n]  <hl8  prayer  [K1pt3 
nay  tfeoie  go  forth  from  before  Thy  holy 
\  a  gift  sent  to  protect  tbs  spirit  of  Thy 

'*»e^   (J^'   ^iHiCN.thewnofN.Jofthe 

■a  «r  C \  Slighter  [ \  ihan  the  sons  of  [ y 

0  Loid  Jeborab,  in  Thy  mercy  bare  oompacston  on 

ganpaaaion  on  heiX  and  rest  his  (her) 
of  £deo ;  and  forglre  him  (^t  [orj  her), 

of  laimel  who  ftoek  to  Ifoont 
Ihroogh  Moan  the  tmaty. 


taHn 
an  the 


Tke  Bcxt  is  part  of  a  hymn  (see  Kircfaheim's 
CSwwir  Shamronf  emendations  on  Gcscnios,  Carm, 
fli.)!— 


1. 


mrnvhutrhHrA  There  is  no  Ood  but  one, 

myyp  irrfM  The  eTenaatlng  God, 

thlh  "W  ifVtn  Who  llveth  tor  ever; 

Xhj^  p  *D01  AndwhoOkiiareinalnethfiDr 
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3. 

f  mn3  nm  nS^na    in  Thy  great  pow^T  shaD 
'  we  trust, 

nn^KI  nmn^Ka    in  Thy  Oodhpad ;  for  Thou 

hast  oondncted 

nC^  JO  ntD7y   nie  world  fhan  beginning 

3. 

n*D3imia3    Thy  power  was  Wdden 

YOmi  T*in01    And  Thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nriKDai  nrwh^  rb    KeTeakdareboththethlngs 

that  are   reTealed,  and 
those  that  are  unreTealcd 

")Di  nninV«  jabea  ^^^  «»  reign  of  niy 

'  Godhead,  ha.  Ac. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  strangely  oontradictoiy  rabbinical  laws 
ii'amed  for  the  I'egulation  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and  Sanuuitans 
in  religious  and  ritual  matters ;  disciepancles  due 
partly  to  the  ever-shifUDg  phases  of  their  mutual 
relations,  partly  to  the  mwiifications  brought  about 
in  the  Samaritan  creed,  aud  paitly  to  the  now  lens 
now  grester  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Samaritans.    Thus  we  find  the 
older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether  the 
Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be  considered  as  "  Real 
Converts'*  HCK  ^^3,  or  only  oonveits  through 
fear— ••Lion  Converts"  nVTK  ^^3— in  allusion 
to  the  ncident  related  in  2  K.  xvii.  25  (Baba  K, 
38  ;  JrKluM.75,&c.).  One  Rabbi  holds  ^33  ^ni3, 
*•  A  Samaritan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen  ;*' 
while  R.   Simon   b.   Gamaliel  —  the   same  whose 
opinion  on  the  Sam.  Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
before — ^pronounces  that  they  are  ••to  be  titated 
in  every  respect  like  Israelites  '*  {Dem.  Je^.  ix.  2  ; 
Ketub.  11,  tic.).     It  would  appear  that  notwith- 
standing their   rejection   of  all   but  the    Penta- 
teuch, they  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious 
practices  from    the    Jews  —  principally  such    as 
were  derived  direct  from   the   Books   of  Moses. 
It    was    acknowledged    that    they     kept     these 
ordinances  with   even   greater  rigour    than   those 
from  whom  they  adopted  them.     The  utmost  con- 
fidence was   therefore  placed   in   th^^m    for   their 
ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  fnwls  {Chut. 
4a};  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be  oonformeil 
to  all   the  eonditions  prescribed  by  the  Mishnah 
{loseph.  Mikw.  6 ;  comp.  Mtho,  8,  1).    See,  how- 
ever Afiodah  Zcarah  {Jer.  v.  4) .     Their  unleavened 
bread  for  the  Passover  is  commended  {Oit,  10; 
Chul.  4) ;  their  cheeee  [Mass,  Cuth,  2) ;  and  even 
their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  tlie  Jews  (Ab.  Zar. 
Jer.  V.  4).    Compare  John  iv.  8,  wheiie  the  di&dples 
are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  city  of  Samaria 
to  buy  food.    Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divorce 
{Mai.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were  admitted  to  the  oHioe  of 
circumcising  Jewish  boys  (Mas.  Cuth.  i.) — against 
R.  Jehudah,  who  asaei-ts  tnat  they  drcumc'se  **  in 
the  name  of  Mnunt  Gerixim  "  {Abodah  Zarak^  43), 
The  criminal  law  makes  no  diflei-ence  whatever  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jews  {Mom.  Cuth.  2  ;  Makk. 
8) ;  and  a  Samaritan  who  strictly  adheres  to  his 
own  special  creed  is  honoured  with  the  titie  of  a 
Cuthi-Chaber  {Gittin,  106 ;  Middah,  336).     By 
degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be  kid  upon 
thi;  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  (ifos.  Cuth.  2 
TuMpAr  77,  5\  Ik.     This  ictermediatP  rage  of 
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uiicertsin  and  inoonsisteiit  treatment,  «bich  most 
bave  lasted  for  nenrly  two  CMtiuieB,  U  best  char* 
acteriaed  bj  the  nnall  rabbinical  ti'catise  qooted 
thor^-'Mattdeheik  Cuthim  (2nd  oeot.  A.D.>--fint 

edited  bj  Kirdiheim  CO^tS^IT  n\Xp  'DD  VW 
Pnmcf.  1851, — the  beginning  of  which  reads: — 
**  The  ways  (treatment)  of  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans), 
sometimes  like  Gojim  (heathens)  tometima  lilw 
Isival.'      No  less  striidng  is  its  conclusion : 

**  AbI  why  are  the  Cuthim  not  pennittod  to  come 
into  toe  midst  of  the  Jews  ?  Because  th^  have 
mixed  with  the  priests  of  the  heights"  (idoUters). 
R.  Ismael  says:  ^'They  were  at  first  pious  oonrerts 
(pnV  *ll*^  =rea]  Israelites),  and  why  is  the  inter- 
course  with  tliem  prohibited?  Beoiuse  of  their 
illegallT  b^!;otten  children,*  and  because  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D3^  (marrying  the  deceased 
bratber's  wife)  " ;  a  law  which  they  understand,  as 
we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

'*  At  what  period  are  they  to  be  reoeired  (into 
the  Community)  ?  "  *«  When  they  abjore  the  Mount 
Gerixim,  renognise  Jerusalem  (rix.,  its  superior 
cUims),  and  believe  in  the  Resunvction."  * 

We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir  {Chul. 
6),  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  again  under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian ;  this  time  the  exclusion  was  un- 
condTtional  and  final  {Jer,  Abodah  Zarah,  5,  &c.)* 
Paitakiog  of  their  bi-end  7  was  considei^  a  trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  6esh  of 
swine  (JS06.  8,  6;.  The  intensity  of  their  mutual 
hati^,  at  a  later  fieriod,  is  best  shown  by  dicta  like 
that  in  Meg,  28,  6.  **May  it  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  '<*  Whoever  receives  a 
Samaritan  hospitably  in  his  house,  deserves  that  his 
children  go  into  exile"  {Sifnh.  104,  1).  In  Matt. 
X.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are  nl  ready  mentioned 
together;  and  in  Luke  xvii.  18  the  Samaiitan  is 
called  *<a  stranger"  (iXXoycr^f).  The  reason  for 
this  exclusion  is  variously  given.  They  are  said 
by  some  to  have  used  and  sold  the  wine  of  heathens 
for  sacrificial  pui-jxises  {Jer.  ib.);  by  othen  they 
were  chained  with  worshipping  the  dove  sacr^ 
to  Venus;  an  imputation  over  the  con-ectness  of 
which  hangs,  up  to  this  moment,  a  ceii.iiu  myste- 
rious doubt.  It  has,  at  all  events,  never  been 
brought  home  to  them,  that  they  i-eally  woiship]>ed 
this  image,  although  it  was  ceitauily  seen  with 
them,  even  by  recent  travellera. 

Authorities. — 1.  Oiiginnl  texts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Paiin,  and  Walton  ;  also  (in  Hebr. 
lettei-s)'by  Blayney,  8vo.  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Vereion 
in  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Paris.  Arab.  Vein. 
of  Abu  Said,  LU)ri  Qen,  Ex,  et  Let.  by  Kueuen, 
8vo.  Lugd.  1851-4;  also  Van  Moten,  Specimen, 
fre.,  4to.  Lugd.  1803.  Literae  ad  Soalijer,  &c. 
(by  De  Sacy)  and  Epistoia  ad  Ludolph.  (Brun»), 
in  Eichhoi-n's  RepertoHitm,  xiii.  Also,  with  Letten 
to  De  Sacy  himself,  in  Notices  ei  Extraiia  des 
ySS.  Par.  18:U.  Cftrondcon  Samantanum,  by 
Juynboll,  4to.  Leyden  1848.  Specimen  of  Samar. 
1  Commentary  on  Gen.  xlix.  by  SchnuiTer,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Report,  xvi.  Cam,  Samar.  Gescnius,  4to. 
Lips.  1824. 

2.  Diseertatiooe,  6c  J.  Morinui^  £Mrc»tatKm«a, 

V  The  briefest  rendertiv  of  D^TDD  which  we  can 
tlve  a  lUl  esplanatlan  of  the  term  would  exceed  our 
imits. 

■  On  tfafs  snl^ect  the  Pent  contains  nothing  explicit. 
Xhtj  at  ftrst  njccted  thst  dogma,  but  adopted  It  at  a  later 
paMI,  ptrhaps  since  IVmI  iifus;  comp.  the  aaflnci  of 
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&(.,  PlMT.  1631 ;  Opuuaila  He(»r.  SamarUi^  Vnx 
1657;  Amtiqiutates  Eod.  Orient.,  Lood.  1662 
J.  H.  Nottinger,  ExereU.  Anti-mormhitae,  4c. 
Tigar.  1644.  Walton,  Ik  Pent.  Sam.  in  PrUogem. 
ad  Ji>luglott,  CBst«ll,  Animadver^ionee,  in  Po]y> 
glott,vi.  CelIarios,£roraff&Bnar«lciii(W,Clz.  1683; 
also  Colleotanea,  in  Ugolini,  xzii.  Leusda*  PhUo* 
logui  ffebr,  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morino%  Exerv^, 
de  Ling,  pnmaevA,  Utr.  1694.  Schwant,  Exernit^ 
tiones,  kc.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  Itc,  Par, 
1746.  Kennicott,  State  0/  the  ffeb.  Text,  &c,  ii. 
1759.  J.  G.  Carpxov,  CrU.  Sacn  \\  T,  Pt.  I, 
Lips.  1728.  Hassencamp,  Entdeckter  Urapna^ 
&c  0.  G.  Tychaen,  Viiiutatio,  Ac.,  BiiU.  176^ 
Bauer.  Cnt.  Sacr,  Geseniua,  J>e  Pent,  Saou 
On'gine,  &c.,  Hal.  1815;  Samar.  Theologia,  iuu, 
Hal.  1822;  Anecdota  Exon,  Lips.  1824.  Ueng- 
stenberg,  AtUh.  des  Pent.  Mauds  Snr  TOrigine, 
&c.  Gen.  1830.  H.  Stuart,  N.  Atmer.  Ret. 
Frankel,  Vorstudien,  Leips.  1841.  Kvchhan, 
inDltr  ^D-13,  Frankfort  1851.  The  Einieitmqen 
of  Kiuhhom,  Uertholdt,  Vater,  DeWette,  HftvcrnidK, 
Keil,  &c.    The  Geschichten  of  Jost,  Herxfeld,  Ac 

3.  Venions.  Winer,  De  Vers.  Pent,  80m. 
De  Sacy,  Mdm.  rntr  la  Vers,  Arche  des  Livree  de 
Mdlse,  in  Mim.  de  Litt^rature,  xlix.  Par.  1808 ; 
alio  L*Etat  actxtel  des  Samaritahis,  Par.  1812  ; 
De  Versione  SamaritoK^Arahica,  lie,  in  EicIh 
bom's  AUg.  Bibliathek,  x.  1-176.  [K.  D.] 

%A}A:AJt^3^{^a4UleT6s'.Semediva\  One  of  the 
sons  of  Ozore  in  the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  The 
whole  vei-se  is  very  corrupt, 

SAMEI'US  (Sa/iaTot).  Shrxaiah  of  the 
sons  of  Hai-im  (1  k«d.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  tlzr.  x.  21). 

8AM'0AR-NE'B0  (433njpD:    Samtgar^ 

nebu).  One  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  kinc 
of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  victorious  amij  of 
the  Chaldaenns  at  the  captura  of  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  ooiTupi.  The 
two  names  "  Samgai^nebo,  SaiTechim,"  are  thci« 
written  2a^7cl»6  ird  fiafiovn-dxap.  The  A06O 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercury ;  about  the  Samgnr, 
opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
f)om  the  Sanscrit  sangara^  "  war,"  might  be  formed 
sdngara,  *'  warrior,*'  and  that  this  was  the  oi-igioiU 
of  &imear. 

SA'MI(T»^£f;  Alex.  2a3c<:  Tb&i).  Shobai 
(1  Esd.  V.  28 ;  comp.  Kxr.  ii.  42). 

SA'MIS  (Xofists :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Shimei  13 
(1  £ad.  ix.  34 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  z.  88). 

6AM'LAH(nVtpb:  So^d;  Alcx.SaX^^. 

Semla\  Gen.  xxxvi.'  86,  37;  1  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kinp  of  Kdom,  successor  to  Hadad  or 
Hadar.  Samlah,  whose  name  signifies  *'a  gar* 
ment,"  was  of  Masrekah;  that  being  probaUj 
the  chief  city  during  his  reign.  This  mention  oif 
a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each  ^almost  with- 
out exception)  of  the  **  kings*'  of  Edom,  suegests 
that  the  Edomite  kingdom  consisted  of  a  oonfedei-Bcy 
of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  dty  of  the  reiguin^ 
tribe  was  the  met2t>poli8  of  the  whole.    [E.  S.  P.J 

8AM'MU8  (latitto6s :  Samus).  Shexa  ( 1  KuL 
ix,  43 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4^). 


Jebndda>hadassi  and  Massadt,  that  one  of  the  two 
ritSM  sects  beUeTcs  in  the  EesmrKUoii ; 
liMnthu   itregory  the  Or^it.    testify 
their  fonrT  anbeUef  In  this  article  of  tMr  prmsni 
9  nOi  Ilchtfcot**bacelU'"'> 


wnnlmfni^y  w 
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6A1f06  ^Idfws),  A  rtfj  illustHous  Oredc 
tmhi  off  thiit  pnrt  of  Asia  Minor  where  Iomja 
tenchM  Caria.  Kor  its  history,  fitMO  the  time 
when  it  w«M  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  oon- 
Memj  to  iti  recent  stini^les  against  Turkey 
Coring  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we 
mut  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bom,  Oeog* 
Sames  is  a  mexy  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
won],  ia  htt,  denotea  a  hdght,  especially  by  the 
iSMhore:  hence,  also,  the  name  of  Samothracia, 
ar  **the  Thradan  Sanooe."  The  Ionian  Samoe 
eoDCS  befora  our  notice  in  the  detailed  aooonnt  of 
St  Pnl's  Rtikm  fh>m  his  third  missionary  jour- 
mtf  (Acta  ix.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
WM  abeat  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  paaMd 
W  Ephens  wiUioat  toudiing  there.  The  topo- 
^nptiieal  notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
Bost  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anehonige 
ti  Tbootllium,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
Sams  and  tiie  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of 
Hyode.  This  spot  is  famous  bo^  for  the  great 
bittie  of  the  old  Greeks  against  the  Penians  in  B.C. 
479,  aad  also  for  a  gallant  action  of  the  modern 
Oneks  agunst  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  how- 
ncr,  it  is  more  natarsl  (especially  as  we  know, 
(rem  1  Maec.  xr.  28,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to 
tOude  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with 
Marcoa  Agrippa  in  Samoa,  whence  resulted  many 
pririkgB  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  iri.  2,  §2, 4). 
At  this  tone  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there  it  was 
psiitkaUy  a  "five  city"  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
VarisM  tnrrellera  (Tournefm-t,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
Rmk^  iMve  described  this  islnnd.  We  may  refer 
puticiilaHy  to  a  vei^  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Detcripliim  de  Ctle  de  Fatmoa  et  de  Vile  de 
Stmet  (Paris,  1856),  by  V.  Gu^rin,  who  spent 
tiro  moQilM  in  the  ishmd.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAXOTHBA'CIA  (Sa^dp^xT}:  Samothra- 
da),  Tbe  mentioD  of  this  island  in  the  account  of 
St  I^qTs  fint  voyage  to  Eorope  (Acts  xvi .  1 1 )  is  for 
two  nasoos  worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first 
piai», "being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
ID  eicelleut  landmai'k  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been 
i^W  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout 
that  roy^tge  from  Troas  to  Keapolis.  From  the  shore 
It  Tran  SHmothmce  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros 
(Hon.  //.  xiii.  12,  13;  Kmglake's  EOtAen,  p.  64), 
iirf  it  s  svDularlj  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from 
tbe  hills  between  Ncapolis  and  Philippi  (Clarke's 
Jhoek,  A,  xiii.).  TheM  allusions  tend  to  give 
Tiridoas  to  one  of  the  moat  important  voyages 
t^  evsr  look  place.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was 
iBdc  with  a  fiur  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that 
It  ooea|Md  only  parts  of  two  days,  whei^eas  on  a 
•uhaeqnent  return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
•peat  at  sea  waa  fiw :  but  the  tet^nical  word  here 
esed  (cMtrSpoii^tfi^Mr^  implies  that  they  ran  be- 
hn  ^  wind.  Now  tne  position  of  Samothraoe  is 
cnctly  sodi  aa  to  correspond  with  these  notices, 
led  thts  incidentally  to  eonlinn  the  accuracy  of  a 
■net  artless  narrative.  St.  IViul  and  his  companions 
■chorai  for  the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient 
e<T,  aad  therefore  probably  the  usual  anchorage,* 
«M  aa  the  N.  aide,  which  woold  be  sufficiently 
Mxied  from  a  S.E.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  aa  a 
Mbtv  practica]  ooDaaderation  not  to  be  overlooked, 
te  ao^  a  wind  would  be  fiivourable  for  over- 
— dag  the  opposing  current,  which  sets  southerly 

♦  AsarteaailliMnahim  of  tbe  renown  of  the  Ssmlan 
aattiBvafe  Is  teatahed  bf  the  Yal«ale  randering  of 
k  ^.  f '  "Trsu  de  arat'ls  terrae.'* 
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after  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  aud  eaa(€.i«y  betwMi 
Samothraoe  and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  am 
given  in  Life  and  Epp.  cf  St.  PcnU,  2nd  cd.  -u 
335-338.  The  chief  clasaical  assodatinas  of  this 
island  are  mythological  and  connected  with  the 
mpterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Persena  took 
rafoge  here  sAer  h'»  oeteat  by  the  Romans  at 
Pydna.  In  St.  Paul's  time  Samothraoe  had,  ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state, 
though  it  was  doubtlen  considered  a  dependency  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  [J.  S.  H.] 

8AMP'SAME6(3c^4^i|r,Sofi^<£jn7s:  Lamp' 
sacus,  Samsames),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  li{»t 
of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The 
name  is  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appean 
to  be  taken  in  A.  Y.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm 
identifies  with  Samtun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond.      [B.  F.  W.] 

BAlfSON  QWt^,  i.e.  Shimshon:  So^iir: 

* 

**  little  sun,*'  or  **  sunlike  ;*'  but  according  t« 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8,  §4  "  strong :  *'  if  the  i-oot 
shemeah  has  the  signification  of  "awe"  which 
Geseuius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson  would 
seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  **  iHve "  and 
*'  astonishment "  with  which  the  father  and  mqtlier 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
bii-th— see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  /.  c), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorah,  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  are  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  thi'ee  fol- 
lowing chapters  aie  devotoi  to  the  history  of  his  life 
and  exploits.  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scriptuie, 
(1)  as  a  judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  x v.  20,  xvi.  31);  (2)  as  a  Naxariic 
(Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;;  and,  (3)  as  one  endowed 
with  su)iemAtural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Loi-d 
(Judg.  xiiL  25,  xiv.  6,  19»  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  Uw  district  bordering  uyaa  the  countiy 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  delivei^  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  whkrh  their  hold 
npon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepai«i 
for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,5,  xv. 
9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelite^ 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes 
mentioned,  were  subiect  to  the  Philistines  through 
the  whole  of  Samson  s  judgeship ;  so  that,  of  course, 
Samson's  twen^  years  of  office  would  be  included 
in  the  foi-ty  years  of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From 
the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii» 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites  were 
already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth ;  and 
as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  jadge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  yeara  of  Philistine  dominion.  But  wheil 
we  turn  to  thu  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  esperialiy 
to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine  dominion 
cea<«d  under  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel'c 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  ktter  pert  of  Samson's ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  tbe  Philistinee 
in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Samson's  lilo> 
tmie.  I'here  are  besides  several  poinu  lo  ^he  re^ 
spective  narratives  i>li  the  times  of  SanaoB  aad  Si^ 
Tx  .\mI  which  indicate  g^eat  proximity.    Fint,  than 
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m  the  Kuiemi.  promiDenoe  of  the  Phil.stinei  in  their 
Telntlon  to  Israel.  Secondly,  there  is  the  renarlc- 
ftble  ootncidence  of  both  Samson  and  Samuel  being 
Kazarites  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  zvi.  17,  compared  with 
1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of 
the  young  Diinite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah 
ihe  oonsccratioii  of  her  son  in  like  numner,  or,  at  all 
trents,  as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazarite  tow  was 
at  that  time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Na> 
nrites  occurs  in  the  Scripture  histoiy  till  Amos  ii. 
11,  12 ;  and  even  there  the  allusion  Mcems  to  be  to 
Samuel  and  Sam&oa.  Thirdly,  thtnne  is  a  similar 
notice  of  the  house  of  Dogon  in  Judg.  zri.  23,  and 
1  Sam.  ▼.  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in  Judg.  xvi. 
8,  18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  7.  All  of  which, 
taken  together,  indicates  a  close  proximity  between 
the  times  of  Samson  and  Samuel.  There  does  not 
seem,  howerer,  to  be  any  means  of  fixing  the  time 
of  Samson's  judgeship  more  precisely.  The  efiect  of 
his  prowess  must  hare  been  more  of  a  prepni-atoiy 
kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  l*hilistines, 
than  in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliveiiinoe. 
Thera  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  ot 
Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
fact  of  the  men  of  the  border  tiibe  of  Judah,  3000 
in  number,  fetching  him  from  the  i-ock  Etam  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13). 
The  whole  narrative  is  entirely  lo(»l,  and,  like  the 
following  story  concerning  Mican  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.), 
teems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Kazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Num.  Ti.  in  full  practice.  [Nazarite.]  The  emi- 
oeoce  of  such  Nazarites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profiesion 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7, 8. 

^3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  **  'llie 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  more  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan."  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  coids  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thiity  men  of  them." 

•  **  Hercules  oooe  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inha- 
bitants took  him,  and,  putting  a  cbaplet  on  bis  head,  led 
him  oat  in  solemn  procession.  Intending  to  offer  him  in 
sacrlflce  to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  lie  submitted  quietly ; 
bat  when  tb^  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  sod  began  the 
•eiemonles,  he  put  forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all  '* 
(Rawlins.  BtrmL  book  U.  4ft). 

The  paaisiy  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion,  quoted 
by  Bodiart  (ITieros.  pars  IL  lib.  v.  osp.  zli.),  where  Her- 
cnles  is  said  to  have  been  three  ni^ts  in  the  belly  of  the 
•eartnonster,  and  to  have  come  out  with  the  lott^ail  hit 
loir,  is  also  oorioaa.  and  seems  to  be  a  oompoond  of  the 
iCortes  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this  may  be  addoJ  the 
oonnexion  between  Samuon,  oonriderad  ss  derived  from 
Skemeak,  "the  Sun.**  and  the  dMl«aalloa  of  Moui.  the 
Egyptian  Herooles,  as  **  Son  of  the  Son,"  worshipped  also 
andor  the  name  Sem,  whkh  Sir  Q.  Wilkiosoo  compares 
with  Samson.  The  Tyrtan  Hercules  (whose  temple  at  Tyre 
Is  described  by  Uemdot.  11.  44).  he  also  tells  as.  -  wss  ori- 
flnaUy  the  Sun,  and  the  same  as  Baal "  (KswL  JTcrod.  IL 
44,  note  T).  The  oonnexion  between  the  Phoenidsn  Baal 
(called  Baal  Sbemen,  Baal  Shemesb.and  Baal  Hsmnian).  and 

Heranles  Is  well  known.  Oesenlus  (  Tha.  a  v.  ^y^)  tells  us 

that.  In  oartain  Phoenician  Inscriptions^  which  are  acoom- 
faaiid  by  a  OredE  translation.  f*attl  Is  rendered  Berakfet, 
and  that  *'the  Tynan  Hcrecles"  Is  the  cvnsraut  Greek 
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But,  in  the  othei  hand,  after  hit  locki 
and  his  stnsgtti  wa»  gone  from  him,  it  ia  anld 
"  He  wist  not  that  Uie  Loni  was  departed  froa 
him"  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  ziv.  6,  19,  xr.  14,  zvi.  30> 
The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Loid  cnmc  upon 
him,  IS  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34} ;  but  the  connexJon  of  supei^ 
natuial  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazarftie 
TOW,  and  the  pai-ticular  gift  of  great  atrrngth  at 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  l-reaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillan  whtdi 
supported  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  pecnliar  to 
Saiusoo.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  siod  history 
have  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  ia  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelitea  would 
be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  natkmal 
stieogth  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatry,  and  consecration  to  the  true  (lod ;  and  that 
He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their  mightaest 
enemies,  if  only  they  wtn  true  to  His  aenrice 
(cump.  1  Sam.  ii.  10). 

it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  any  of  tlie 
le^nds  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  namt 
of  Heit:ules  may  have  been  derived  fiom  Phoenician 
traditions  of  tlte  sti-ength  of  Samson.  The  cotn- 
biuation  of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the 
power  of  women ;  the  slaying  of  the  Nemeaean  lion  ; 
the  coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wile  ; 
and  especially  the  story  told  by  Heitxlotus  of  the 
captivity  of  Hercules  in  Egypt,*  are  certainly  re- 
markable coincidences.  Phoenician  tmden  might 
eisily  have  carried  stories  conoeniing  the  Hebt^w 
heit>  to  the  diflereot  coimtries  where  they  trade«l, 
especially  Gieeoe  and  Italy;  and  sudi  ttoriei  would 
have  been  moulded  acooixiing  to  the  tnsle  or  ima* 
gination  of  those  who  heard  them.  The  following 
description  of  Hercules  given  by  C.  O.  M61i<>r 
{Dot-ianSf  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost  have  been 
written  tor  Samson : — **  The  highest  degree  of 
human  suflcring  and  courage  is  attributed  to  iier- 
cules:  his  chaiacter  is  as  noble  as  could  be  con* 
ceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times ;  but  he  in  by 
no  means  repi-eiented  as  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  paaitos,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  of  the  suflering  hero 

designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Cai^ 
thaginlan  inecripUons  to  Baal  Hammaa,  which  be  remlMv 
Baal  Solaris ;  and  also  a  sculpture  in  whld>  Baal  Ham- 
man's  head  b  surrounded  with  rays,  ax¥l  which  has  ao 
image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muomnent 
(Jfon.  Pkoen.  I  iTi ;  It.  ub.  21).  Another  eWtassoe  o« 
the  identity  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  Hercales  nay  be 
found  in  BauU,  near  Baiae.  a  place  sacred  to  Hercnlea 
("locos  Herculls."  Serv.),  but  evidently  so  called  fraa 
BaaL  Thirlwall  (HUt,  »f  Oreeoe)  ascribes  to  the  nam* 
roos  temples  ballt  by  the  Ptaoeoiclana  in  honour  of  Baal 
In  their  dilTCTent  settlements  the  Oreek  fables  of  tNi 
labours  and  journeys  of  Hercules.  Bucbart  thinks  the 
custom  described  by  OvM  (/lut  liv.)  of  tylnfc  a  ttshted 
torch  between  two  foxea  in  the  circoa,  in  memory  of  the 
damage  once  dune  to  the  harvest  by  a  fox  with  bnmtet 
hay  and  straw  tied  to  it,  was  derived  from  the 
and  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  hUtury  of  Samson  (JK 
pars  1.  lib.  ilL  cap.  xill.).  From  «11  which  arises  a 
sMerBbie  probability  that  the  Oreek  and  Latin  cunceptloo 
of  Hercules  In  regard  ro  his  strpogth  was  derived  fraoi 
Fboenldan  stories  and  renlnlscenons  of  the  great  Hebrew 
hero  Samsin.  .Some  learned  men  connect  the  narm*  i§rr- 
aOea  with  Samtom  ctymologicaily.  (See  SirO.  Wllkiasutt's 
note  In  Rawllnaon'*  Uend.  tl.  43 ;  l^trlck.  Oik  Jttd^.  art 
30  i  OomeL  a  LApide,  kc)  But  none  of  thase  itjmiibn^t 
are  very  oonvinctni^ 
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iDtO  DTBIUiy*     EifCfT  CFBOltf  hvwww «  is 

6r  by  sone  oew  nSaia^i  tot  nothing 

kit  iBTiiicible  ooini^  until,  parifi«d  from 
%ifkkj  corrnptkiD,  he  aaondi  Mount  Oljmpiu." 
Aai  ifwi :  **  Hcrnks  wm  a  Jorial  giiMt,  and  not 
Wekward  in  ci^juig  himadf. ...  It  was  Hercules, 
ifaofv  an  ethfnr  heroes,  whom  roTthologj  plaeed  in 
odiosai  sttnationi,  and  wmetimes  m&  the  butt 
of  the  boflbonerj  of  othen.  The  Cenopcs  are 
R|v«Rnted  as  altematelj  amusing  and  annojing 
Ibt  ktfs.  In  vorlts  of  art  they  are  often  repre- 
acnted  m  astjn  who  nh  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bov,  and  club.  Hercules,  snnojed  at  their  insults, 
kiadi  two  d  them  to  a  pole,  and  mardies  off  with 
Ui  priK. ...  It  also  seons  that  mirth  and  buffoonery 
we  oAa  ooaabined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules: 
that  at  Athens  there  was  a  society  of  sixty  men, 
whs  on  the  fcafeiral  of.  the  Diomean  Hercules 
altacfad  sad  amused  themaelTes  and  others  with 

of  wit.**    Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of 

iDadaoH,  H  is  certain  thai  the  histoiy  of 

■  sn  histonosl,  and  not  an  nUegoxical  nar- 

It  has  also  a  distin^y  snpematnxnl  element 

CHinol  be  explained  away.  The  history,  is 
vn  it,  most  have  been  written  several 
cataries  after  Samson's  death  (Jndg.  xv.  19,  20, 
nii.  1, 90,  xiz.  1),  though  probably  taken  from 
thi  mnsli  of  the  tribe  of  Dsn.  Josepbus  has 
{iTCB  it  pntty  fiillr.  but  with  alterations  and  em- 
WlidnMnls  of  his  own,  after  his  manner.  For 
cample,  he  does  aot  make  Samson  eat  any  of  the 
hoMf  vhieh  he  took  out  of  the  hive,  doobtleas  as 
■KksD,  and  unfit  tui  a  Naiarite,  but  makes  him 
fife  it  te  his  arife.  The  only  mention  of  Samson 
is  dtt  N.  T.  b  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  when  he  is 
eof^led  with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and 
of  as  one  of  thoae  who  **  through  fiuth 
vaHant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the 

iof  the  alicxtf.**^  See,  beiides  the  pkoes  quoted 
is  the  eaorae  of  this  article,  a  full  article  in  Winer, 
ieahtb.;  Ewald,  Onol^iohte,  u.  516,  &c.;  Beiw 
tkasB,  On  Jmlgm ;  Bayle's  JHcL         [A.  C.  H.] 

BAMUEL  C^^OB^,  &«.  ShemOel:  So^v^A: 

Azaki^  fts— g,  or  Aadmmyl,  see  I/Heihelot,  under 
tbv  In4  Bame).  DUSvent  derivations  have  been 
pves.  (1)  ^  DBT,  M  name  of  God :"  so  appap 
mitly  UrjgHi  (Ens.  if.  S.  vi.  25),  OfoitAir^ff. 

(i)  bn  rir^,  ••  pisoed  by  God."  (3)  ^  ^RB', 
**^  of  God**  (1  Sam.  i.  20).  Joeephus  inge- 
oJooiif  HMJKss  it  ooneepond  to  the  well-known  Greek 

•ne  JlsMMiii.  (4)^  jnOe^^^heaidofGod." 
Uns,  which  may  have  the  tame  meaning  as  the  pre- 
viM»  derivation,  iff  themost  obvious.  The  Ust  Judge, 
the  fint  ef  the  regular  sucoesBon  of  Prophets,  end  Um 
deader  ef  the  monarchy.  So  important  a  position 
dU  he  hoU  m  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his 
•■ae  ts  the  aaend  book,  now  divkied  into  two» 
n  the  whok  p0iod  of  the  first  establish- 
eftiie  kingdom,  oomqwndii^  to  the  manner 
o  which  the  nann  of  Moses  has  been  Msigned  to 
H«  wnd  hook,  new  divided  into  five,  which  covers 
%b  nried  of  ^  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Church 
ibrir.  In  fiwt  no  eharactnr  of  equal  magnitude  had 
«i«B  aaee  the  death  of  the  great  Lawgiver. 

Ht  van  the  son  of  Elkauh,  an  fiuhiathite  or 
^hiaiaiitc  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  His  &ther  is 
«i  of  lbs  few  private  ctUseos  in  whoae  hooeehoU 
«e  find  pMypuoy.  It  may  possibly  have  arieen 
^MB  the  irregularity  of  the  perwxl. 

^dnventof  JUkanah  is  involved  io  gnat  jb- 
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senrity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  deecnbed  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vL  22,  28  he  is  made  ade- 
scendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  Hengstenberg  (on 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  iSd)  ej^ihun  this  by 
supposing  that  the  Levites  were  oooasionslly  inooi^ 
ponted  into  the  tribei  amoiupt  waom  they  dwelt 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance, because,  even  if  Samuel  wero  a  Levite,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  descent. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questious  of 
aacred  geography,  as  his  deacent  is  of  sacred  gene 
alogy.  [See  Raxathaix-Zophim.]  All  that  ap- 
pears with  oertaintT  from  the  accounts  is  that  it 
was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (ss  may  be  in- 
ferred from  ito  name)  a  double  height,  used  for  the 
purpoee  of  beaoons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (1  Sam.  xix.  22). 
On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city.  It 
never  lost  its  hoU  on  Samuel,  who  in  Uter  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  famfly  must  have  been  krge. 
Pttiinnah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But 
of  these  nothing  is  known,  unlesi  the  names  of  the 
sons  an  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26, 27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  dsKribed  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  miaakMi. 
Almost  a  Kaxarite  by  practioe  (1  Sam.  i.  15),  and 
a  prophetess  in  hur  gifU  (1  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought 
from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she  loogid 
with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of  which 
then  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  exptessed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Arnius^,  *'  the 
Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 
husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabernade  at  Shiloh, 
wbera  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his 
birth,  and  then  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  Upart 
in  later  times  (2  Our.  xiii.  9)— a  bullock  of  three 
yean  oki  (LXX.),  loaves  (LIQL),  an  ephah  of  floor, 
and  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  First  took  phwe 
the  usual  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkanah  himself— 
then,  after  the  introduction  of  the  child,  the  spedal 
eacrifloe  of  the  bullock.  Then  his  mother  made 
him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (aooording  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.)  the  chikl  himsell 
performed  an  act  of  worship. 

The  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  fint  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
possible  that,  like  many  of  tlie  Pkalms,  it  may  have 
been  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  ooosaions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  verse  5  ^cdallT 
applies  to  this  event,  and  verses  7,  8  may  weU 
express  the  eense  entertained  by  the  nrapheteei  of 
the  coming  ravolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son  and 
of  her  country. 

Prom  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  m  the 
taheniacle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacred 
garment,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white 
Unen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his  nmther 
eveiy  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  theii 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to 
hie  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high  personagesi 
or  ^omen,  over  the  other  dnaas,  and  sueh  ss  he 
Tf^^t^  as  his  kvlge,  till  the  latest  times  of  hii 
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1I&.  [Mahtlk,  toL  iL  p.  231  ftij  He  mmm  lo 
hmf9  ttept  whhio  the  HolW  Plan  (LXX.,  1  Sm. 
III.  3),  aiid  his  tpecial  datj  was  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  ajem,  the  saoed  oaodleitick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

In  this  way  Us  diildhood  was  passed.  i%  was 
whilst  thus  siBSptng  in  the  tobenmcle  that  he  re- 
ccired  his  iint  pn^ietic  call.  The  stillncas  of  the 
night — the  sudden  roice — the  childliice  miiconcep- 
(^— the  Tenerable  Eli — the  contiast  between  the 
iciriUe  doom  and  the  gsntle  ereature  who  has  to 
announoL  it — pr9  to  tl^  portion  of  the  narratiTe 
a  miTenal  interesL  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
oner  that  has  been  so  well  caogfat  kr  the  well- 
known  pietttie  by  Sir  Joshua  BeynoldB. 

Prom  this  moment  the  prophetic  diaraetsr  of 
Ssmud  was  established.  His  words  were  treasuitd 
upf  and  SUloh  became  the  lesort  of  those  who 
flHM  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-21). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fi>I- 
towed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
beeame  of  skmuel.*  He  neit  appears,  probably 
twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  tiiem  against  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices.   He  oenyened  an  assembly  at  Mispeh — pro- 


bably tlK  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  ef  Bn- 
j.miin  and  there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  ezpressiTe 
partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  tbe  libations 
of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  they 
teted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to  raise  the 
pieidng  cry,  fiar  which  he  was  known,  in  soppli« 
cation  to  Qod  for  them.  It  was  at  tibe  moment 
that  he  was  oAring  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining 
this  lond  cry  (comparo  the  situatiQa  of  Pansanias 
beforo  the  battU  of  PlatMa,  Herod,  ii.  61),  that 
the  Philistine  boat  suddenly  bunt  upon  them.  A 
Tident  thundentonn,  and  (according  to  Jooephus, 
JM.  Ti.  2,  t2)  an  earthquake,  came  to  the  timely 
a«ttslance  of  IsneL  Tlie  Philistines  fled,  and, 
eanctlT  at  the  spot  whan  twenty  yean  befine  they 
had  obtained  tbeir  great  netmy,  ther  wen  totally 
A  stone  was  set  np,  which  long  remained 
>iial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gare  to 


the  plnoB  its  naase  of  Eben-eaer,  **the  Stone  of 
Hd^"  whkh  has  thence  pasMd  into  Christian 
phraseology,  and  beoome  a  common  name  of  Non- 
conibnaist  dMpols  (1  Sam.  Wi.  12).  The  old  Cb- 
naanitas,  wheoi  the  Philistines  had  dispoasesaed  in 
the  outikirto  of  the  Judaean  bills,  seam  to  have 
helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  poition  of  territory 
waa  reoonred  (1  Sbm.  Ti.  14).  This  was  Samuel's 
firat  and,  as  ftr  as  we  know,  his  only  military 
Bchiercment.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
chieft  who  bon  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this 
which  niasd  him  to  the  jffioe  of"  Judge  "  voomp. 
A  Sam.  lii.  11,  when  bs  is  thus  reckoned  with 
Jembbaal,  Bodan,  and  Jephthah ;  and  eoelna.  xlri. 
15-18).  He  Tiaited,  in  dischai^  of  iiis  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  {ip  von  rott 
^ymrfUvoa  rvArms)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan- 
Bethel,  GilgaU  and  Miipeh  (1  Sam.  ru.  16).  His 
own  rssidetwe  waa  still  his  natiTc  city,  Runah  or 
Kamathaim,  which  he  further  conseoated  by  an 
altar  (riL  17).  Hen  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grow  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  ssme  per- 
emion  of  high  office  tiMt  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhocd  in  tlw  cms  of  the  two  sons  of  £li. 


■  Aceonlliig  to  the  Mni'msn  tradltkn.  Ssmoel's  Mrth 
Is  pwiled  in  aiMwar  to  the  prajtis  of  the  nation  on  tbe 
CTsnbrow  of  the  sBkctosry  and  loss  of  the  ark  (l/Her> 
baiot,  IsilweMfO.  This,  tbooghtilM  In  the  letter.  ftitnM 
tolhsmM  orHuuMl^  life. 
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One  was  Abhui,  he  other  Joel,  aonictinKS  odM 
simply  » the  second  "  (tPasAnt,  1  Chr.  ri.  28).  In 
his  old  age,  aooording  to  the  quasi-hereditary  prio* 
ctple,  ali^y  adopted  by  prerious  Judges,  he  shai\4 
his  power  with  them,  and  the^  ezerctsed  their  fune> 
tioos  at  the  southern  frontier  m  Beerdiefaa  (1  Sam. 
riii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samners  life  there  is 
but  Httle  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Like  many  chanietpra  in  later  ilays 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  fiune  would  hardly  ban 
been  greater  thiui  that  of  Gideon  or  SauMm.  He 
was  a  Judge,  a  Nazarito,  a  warrior,  an*!  (to  a  cer^ 
tain  point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  peculiar  position  in  the  sacred  nsratiw 
turns  on  the  erents  which  follow.  He  is  the 
inauguntor  of  the  transition  from  what  ia  ooiu- 
monly  called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  Tbe 
miademeanour  of  his  own  sons,  in  reoeiring  bribes, 
and  in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Sun. 
riii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  whidi  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  kin^ 
Jooephus  (Ant.  vi.  3,  §3)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "  because  of  his  Inborn  acnae  of 
joatioe,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  aa  ao  fiir 
inierior  to  the  aristoomtic  form  of  gofwnment, 
which  conferred  a  godlike  character  on  theas  who 
lived  under  it"  For  the  whole  nwht  he  by  faatii^ 
and  sleeplesB,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and  dllli* 
cnlty.  In  the  Tision  of  that  night,  as  leeeideJ  by 
the  sacred  historian,  is  giren  the  dark  dde  of  the 
new  bstituticn,  on  whidi  Semosl  dwells  on  tlw 
following  day  (1  Ssm.  riii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  rductanee  to  noore  tbe  n^w 
order  of  things.  The  whole  namtiTe  of  the  noep- 
tion  and  consecmtion  of  Saul  giTes  his  aoquiescenee 
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The  final  oonflkt  of  feeling  and  surmder  of  hia 
office  is  giren  in  the  hat  aasembly  orer  which  hm 
presided,  and  m  hia  subsequent  reUtions  with  SnaL 
The  asaembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  iminedbtelT  after 
the  Tictory  OTcr  the  Ammonites.  The  mooarcliy  waa 
a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (aooording 
to  the  LXX.)  "SCmuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text 
««Stal';)  «<  and  all  the  men  of  Inel  rgoieed 
greatly.*^  Then  takes  place  his  farewdl  nddnas. 
Bj  this  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  whidk  no 
raior  had  erer  passed  wen  white  with  age  (xH.  2^ 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habite  of  the  rnida 
of  those  tiroes — ^Hophni.  Phinehas,  or  his  own  aooa 
—he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  ass  had 
he  taken  ttm  their  stal]»-Hio  bribe  to  ebtaia  hie 
judgment  (LXX.,  dfUor^)— not  ercn  n  sandal 
(«v^^  LXX.,  and  Ecdua.  xlri.  19).  It  ia  this 
appeal,  and  the  iwponae  of  the  people  thai  haa 
nwle  Grotiua  call  him  the  Jeerish  ArMdas.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  hart 
placed  themselves:  and,  although  **  the  wkkednen 
of  aaking  a  king'^  to  still  strawy  msisted  ea,  and 
the  unusual  portent^  ef  a  thundentonn  la  Maj  or 
June,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  pnyer,  is  urged  aa  a 
sign  of  Divine  displcMun  (xii.  16-19),  tbe  csoeral 
tune  of  the  oondsnnataon  ia  much  aoAened  frocn 
that  which  was  pronounced  on  the  first  itttiiralion 
cfthicbintB.  The  fint  king  is  repeatedly  ai^wrw* 
lodged  as  "the  Messiah"  or  anointed  of  the  Lord 


1  According  to  the  Mossnlman  twidiUoas>  Ills  i 
oinsltined  bjr  the  people  r^ectlDff  Saul  as  not  beiafcC  Ihi 
tribe  of  Jodsb.  Tbe  sign  tbal  SaxA  was  *he  king  waa  tk» 
nquebctlon  of  tbe  ascred  oil  In  faU  pmeiiee.sai  Ike  tw 
csfveij  off  the  tsbenacle  (I/Herbelot, 
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(A  S,  8)t  Hm  ftrtnre  piwpaitj  oi  the  Mtioa  b 
ItdbnA  to  d^cod  oo  their  use  or  mifOM  of  the 
Mv  qwlitutiao,  and  Samacl  retires  with  expres- 
«0Qs  of  goodwill  and  hope: — '*  I  will  taadi  joa  the 
pnod  nd  Um  right  way  . . .  onlj  fear  the  Lord . . ." 
f\  Ste.  zii.  23,  24). 

It  ia  Um  moat  agpal  example  afibrded  in  the 
0.  T.  of  a  P^mi  charactor  xeooociling  himadf  to  a 
chamtd  oi£r  of  things  and  of  the  Dirioe  aaoctton 
reitiag  on  hia  aoqaiesocnoe.  For  this  reaaoa  it  is 
that  AtlMnarioi  »  bj  Besil  called  the  Samuel  of 
*^  Church  (Bacl,  ^.  82). 

3.  Hia  sabaaquent  idatiooa  with  Seal  are  of  the 
amc  mixed  kmd.  Tlie  two  institutioiis  which  they 
resptetiTely  mmiaeiitod  ran  oo  side  by  side.  Samuel 
«aa  Jim  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  <«  a// tA«  cb^  o/ 
*«i/^#"  (viL  15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across 
tbekie^a  path.  Bat  these  intenrentioDa  are cfaieBy 
is  saoSber  <^iadty,  which  this  is  the  place  to  aofold. 

&moel  is  called  emphotieaUy  *' the  Prophet" 
(\els  fit  94^  xiii.  20).  To  a  certain  extent  this 
mm  m  ooBaeqneooe  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
.vHkothenof  his  time.  He  was  espedally 
in  bis  own  age  as  ''Samuel  the  Seer" 
^1  Gfar.  ix.  22,  xxri.  28,  xxix.  29).  •'  I  am  the 
Mf,*  WM  hU  answer  to  those  who  asked  <*  Where 
if  the  saer?"  «'  When  in  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Ssm. 
a.  1 1, 18,  19)*  "  Seer,"  the  andeot  name,  was  not 
ret  supetaeded  by  "Prophet"  (1  Sam.  ix.).  By 
this  oame,  Semnel  VidetiM  and  Samuel  d  /3\^«wr, 
be  is  called  in  the  Jcto /SbHctonon.  Of  the  three 
modes  by  wbkh  Dirine  oommonications  were  then 
laadc  **  bj  dreuaa,  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  and  pro- 
pbcta,"  the  fizat  waa  that  by  which  the  Divine  will 
was  ande  known  to  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iti.  1, 2 ;  Joa. 
AMd.  T.  10,  |4)-  "The Lord  nnooTeied hisear"  to 
vbiipcr  into  it  ia  the  stillness  of  the  night  the 
iTiMBifw  that  ware  to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first 
AstiKt  iotimataon  of  the  idea  of  "  iZ^^ation  "  to 

a  b«aa  Uiag  (aee  GeHnina,  m  voe.  H^l).    He 

leoaaoHed  ftrandnear  on  the  small  a£fainof  life ; 
af  <•  bnad,"  or «« thefimrth  part  of  a  shekel  of 
■ffer,"  wen  paid  (br  the  answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8). 
Fiem  tbk  fiwoHy,  combined  with  his  office  of 
ndv,  an  awfal  lefcnogs  grew  op  round  him.  No 
bast  waa  tfaoont  complete  without  hie 
(Ibw  tx.  13).  Wben  be  ^ipearsd  auddenly 
'  wdff  the  anne  purpose,  the  TUlageia  "  tnm- 
1M*aftUsnraaeh(lSam.  xTi.4,5).  A  peeu- 
liff  Tbtoe  WM  beHeved  to  reside  b  his  interassion. 
He  wsa  eanspiguoue  in  latar  times  amongst  those 
that  •'eoii upon  the  mnne  of  the  Lord"  (Pk.  xdx. 
4|lte.xU.  18),  and  was  plaoed  with  Mosas  as 
**  rtandfag  nr  prayv,  in  a  ^ndal  swise^  "  benuu 
tbeLofd^(Jcr.  XT.  1).  It  was  the  bnt  coosohition 
be  left  in  bw  parting  addrms  that  he  would  **  pray 
to  the  LenI'*  iar  the  people  (1  Sttn.  xii.  19,  23). 
TVw  was  something  peeuner  in  the  long  sustained 
ay  er  Aout  «€  supplication,  which  seuneJ  to  draw 
d»wa  as  by  fbroe  the  Dirine  answer  (1  Sam.  Tii. 
K  9}«  All  night  kng,  b  ifitated  moments,  "he 
erdirfanto  the  Lord  *'  (1  Sto.  xr.  11). 

But  there  ate  two  other  points  wfaidi  more 
cB|«daDy  placed  him  aft  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
otder  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is 
bmo^t  ent  in  his  rdatian  with  Saul,  the  second 
•  hm  rrfatian  with  Dind. 
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*  ^^^^  dMufteii  by  Joaepkns (JnC  vL  f.  $3) ss a 
etm  of  aai0MoBat  ^pearaace }  and  beppe  rcscwd  froa 
Thif  is  perhaps  an  Infcieiioe  froin  the  word 

|7.  uUdb  Ihc  Valgaie  iracaUtaspiiVFuiMaian. 
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(aj.  He  nprescnta  the  indsMndonoe  of  the  morei 
law,  of  the  Ehrine  Will,  as  (istinct  from  regal  ji 
aaoeidotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkaMe  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  As  we 
haTo  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  hia  oppo- 
sition to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  inteiest  are 
founded  <m  a  complete  miaoonoeption  of  the  fiicts 
of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  orerthrow  of 
Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  priestly  order.  Amougst  all  the  placee 
induded  in  his  personal  or  administratiye  visits, 
neither  Shiloh,  nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon,  the  seats  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  are  ever  mentioned.  When  ne 
counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  the 
prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as  an  individual 
Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  whera  he  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  tho 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuel's  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Ramah  (I 
Som.x.  8,  xiii.  8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  oar* 
rying  out  the  stem  pnn»hetic  ii^unction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged^Prophet  called  the  captive  *  prince 
before  him,  and  with  his  own  handa  hedged  him 
limb  from  limb,'  in  retiibotion  for  the  desolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("  before  the  Lord  in  Gilsal "),  we  see  the 
repneentative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his* 
torv.  But  it  ia  the  true  prophetic  uttersnoe  such 
as  breathes  through  the  papists  and  prophets  when 
he  says  to  Saul  iu  words  which,  firora  thar  poetical 
form,  nuist  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  m»> 
mory,  **  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  &t  of  rams.'* 

The  partmg  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divkittl  fiiends.  The  King  throwa  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  dfort  (Jos.  Ant,  vi.  7,  §5)  the  prophet 
teaiB  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  ia  rent  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  waa  in  thia  the 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  u  the  monarchy.  They 
parted,  each  to  hia  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  grief  foil  over  the  prophet. 
«« Samuel  mourned  for  Saul."  "  It  grieved  SemucI 
for  Saul."  *'  How  long  wilt  thou  moum  for  Saul  f^ 
(ISam.  zv.  11,35,  xvi.  1.) 

(b\  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
prophets.  "All  the  prophets  fix>m  Samuel  aad 
those  that  follow  after "^  (Acta  iii.  24).     "Ex 

2 no  sanctus  Samuel  propheta  eoepit,  et  deinoepa 
onec  populus  Israel  in  Babyloniam  captivus  ve- 

heretur, totum  est  tempns  prophetarum  " 

(Aug.  do,  Dei,  xvii.  1\  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perliapa  Ehud,  had  been  propheta.  But 
It  waa  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  soo* 
cession  was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely 
fifom  the  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
propbetiad  office  was  the  cmef  expreadon.  Some 
predisposing  causes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 

4]  Sam.  XV.  The  LXX.  softens  this  Into  fo<^«|c;  fcul 
tbe  Tolg.  translation,  in  fruatm  tornddH,  «  ent  op  Inla 
•mall  pieees,"  seems  to  be  the  trae  "*—»*»>§ 
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family  and  birthplace.  His  motfaer,  as  we  mve 
■MB,  though  not  expressly  bo  called,  was  in  fact  a 
propheteBs;  the  word  Zophim,  as  the  affix  of  Ba- 
mathalm,  has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
mean  **  seers ;"  and  Klkanah,  his  &tber,  is  by  the 
Chaldee  poraphrast  on  I  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  "  a 
iisciple  of  the  prophets."  But  tiie  connexion  of 
the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samud  appeaxs  to 
bt  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  aiUr 
ka  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
m.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
called  in  the  0.  T.  «•  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by 
modeni  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  peculiarities  of  their  education  are  implied  or 
aroresbcd — the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
wtnnn  procession  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxt. 
1 , 6).  At  the  head  of  this  congn^tion,  or  "  churdi 
as  it  were  within  a  church"  (LXX.  T^r  ^icirXi^ 
^(or,  1  Sam.  x.  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  described 
as  "  standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (thoueh  after- 
wards, as  the  institution  spread,  it  stnicK  root  in 
other  phices)  was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramsh, 
where  they  lived  in  habitations  {Nahtk,  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  &c.)  apparently  of  a  mstic  kind,  like  the 
leafy  huts  which  EJLaha's  disciples  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Jordan  {Naioth  =  "  habitations,"  but 
more  specifically  used  for  '*  pastures  '*). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  ceiiaxnly  c«»jecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.    One  was  Saul. 
Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as  luring  caught 
fifom  them  the  prophetic  fervour,  to  sodi  a  d^ree  as 
to  hare  '*  piophesied  among  them  "  (1  Sam.  z.  10, 
I  l),and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his  dothes, 
and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prophetic 
trance  (1  Sam.  xix.  24) :  and  even  in  his  palace, 
the  prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  (I  Sam.  zviii.  9).    Another  was 
David.    The  first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with 
David,  was  when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the 
house  of  Jesse  [see  DavidJ.    But  the  connexion 
thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been 
eootinued    afterwards.     David,  at  first,    fied  to 
**  Naioth  in  Raniah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sam. 
lix.  19j,  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of 
prophecy,  here  developed  on  so  large  a  soJe,  were 
exactly  such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  thooe  who 
looked  up  to  Samuel  as  their  fiither.     It  is,  further, 
haxdly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  David 
there  first  met  his  fiist  friends  and  companions  in 
after  life,  prophets  like  himself— Gad  and  Nathan. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Sap 
muel.    H(*  there  becomes  the  spiritual  fiither  of  the 
pMlmist  king.     He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the  first 
nigular  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and  com- 
munities for  the  purposes  of  education,    llie  schools 
of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence.     From  these 
Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by  a  natural 
3rder,  the  universities  of  Christendom.     And  it  may 
be  further  added,  that  with  this  view  the  whole  life 
of  Samael  is  in  accordance.     He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  ptvphet  till  thetimeof  Isaiah— of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  so  from  his  earliest  years.     It  is 
this  continuity  of  his  own  life  and  ehancter,  that 
make^  him  so  fit  an  instrument  for  uooducting  iii« 
ttstiou  through  so  great  a  diange. 

Th^  «l<*ath  c«''>M»inucl  is  drfcribed  m  taking  pUoe 
•II  the  year  of  the  doee  of  Ilarki's  waadeiu^^    It 
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is  Mid  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  IW 
km,  that  •<  all  the  Israelites"— all,  with  a  univar* 
aality  never  specified  before—"  were  gathered  t^ 
gcAher"  from  Ul  parts  of  this  hitherto  dlvsietf 
ocuntry,  and  *<  lamented  him,"  and  **  boned  hjh, ' 
not  in  any  consecrated  plxe,  nor  outside  the  walls 
of  his  dty,  but  within  his  own  hou^  thjs  ia  a 
manner  oonsicnted  by  bong  tamed  into  his  tcnb 
(1  Sam.  XXT.  1).  Hia  relies  were  translated -ficci 
Judaea"  (the  place  is  not  specified)  a.d.  406,  to 
Constantinople,  and  received  tiiere  with  much  poiap 
by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  They  were  laadel  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  cooTeyed  lo  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Atta 
Scmctonan,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramaihaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  unoertun.    But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately   abova 
the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as 
"Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  they  first 
saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Neby  ScanwO,  "the 
Prophet  Samuel."    The  tradition  can  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  7th  centurr,  when  it  is  spoken  of  aa  the 
monastery  of  S.  Samuel  (Robinson,  B.  B,  ii.  142 ), 
and  if  once  we  discard  the  connexion  of  Ramathairo 
with  the  nameless  city  wheie  Samuel  met  Saul, 
(as  is  set  fi>rth  at  length  in  the  articles  Ramah  ; 
RAMATHATV-Zopmii)  thspc  is  no  reason  why  the 
tradition  should  be  rejected.    A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.    •*  He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Maasu]- 
man  guardian  of  the  rooeque,  "  but  was  not  baried 
here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."     It  is 
the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct 
connexion  with  the  first  great  prophet  who  was 
bom  within  its  limits;  snd  its  commanding  situa- 
tion well  agrees  with  the  hnportance  amgnal  to 
him  in  the  sacred  history. 

His  descendants  were  her«  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  gi«ndson,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers 
m  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  IT,  xxt.  5). 
The  apparition  of  Samudat  Endor(l  Sam.  zxvtiL 
14 ;  Eodus.  xlvi.  90)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Sauu 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  yean»\  which  waa 
still  aooeniUe  to  one  of  the  authon  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  appears 
doubtful  [Seep.  1126,6.]  Various  other  books  ol 
the  0.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish 
tradition  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  Books  of  Sa- 
mud,  the  latter,  it  is  allegvi,  being  written  in  th« 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans as  a  magicaan  and  an  infidel  (Hottinger,  Hisi. 
OrietU.  p.  52). 

The  Persian  tnditiens  fix  his  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobad,  2nd  king  of  Persia,  with  when 
he  is  said  to  have  convened  (I/Herbdoi  A^u 
Kcbad),  [A.  P-  S.] 

SAMUEL,  BOOKB  OF  (Sk^DT  :  B«a.  \ef*.i. 

npiJny,  Affvr^ :  Liber B$gum  PHmut,  Spcmdta) . 

;Two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whirk 

)are  not  separated  from  each  other  in  the  Hctrew 

(mSS.,  and  which,  ijiom  a  critical  point  of  riew, 

must  be  regarded  as  one  bock.  The  present  dirisiuo 

was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translatwn,  and 

was  adopted  in  th*)  Vulgate  from  the  Septuagint. 

But  Origen,  as  qno'ed  by  Eusebius  {Histor,  Kceits 

Tt.  W),  exprwsly  states  that  they  formed  only  o.ie 

i  hook  among  the  Hebrews.     Jeiome  {i^ra^aiio  m 

'  Libro»  £iamtiel€i  McJacMm)  impUasthe  sama  state 
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4nd  m  tht  Talmud  (Baba  Baikta,  Ibl.  \% 
c:  2  k  wbnwn  the  ftnthonhip  it  attributed  co  Samuel, 
ikef  are  darignatiad  hj  the  name  of  hie  book,  in  the 
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mentioa  his  own  name,  he  refrn  to  hiiraeif  ae 
**Thaeydides  son  of  Glome,  who  compoeed  this 
worlc"  (ir.  104).    Now,  with  the  one  evcieption 


iMurf-r  OTOD  ana  ^oeo.  aiw  uJ  f  »»'!•  "»*  .-^  ""SS^  °f  J^'^S-t'l'^ 

*     .  \.      .^  /..  .^  .  J  tion  le  oontained  m  any  Ustonoal  book  or  the  OM 

armljco  of  pnntfflj  thj  w«r«  pubhAed  a*  eii^  Xeatament,  although  tli«i«  ar«  pa«»«ee  not  only  in 
tMim  the  ^edition  of  the  ji^e  Bible  pnnted  Keh«niah,  but  likewiee  m  EanTwriSeu  iu  the  tint 
at  8»ciDo  m  1488  A.D..  and  lik^  m  the  Com.1         „    g^y  ^^^^        etotement  of  the  author 


plutannB  Polyglot  printed  at  Almh^  1J&02-1517 
A.D. ;  and  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
th»  diviaota  of  the  Septuagint  waa  adopted  in  He- 
Infw,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
IVAibaifp  at  Venkx.  The  book  was  called  by  the 
Uebrem  ■*  Samuel,"  probably  besauae  the  oirth  and 
life  ot  ;Samuel  wen  the  aobjects  treated  of  in  the 
kf^^injung  of  the  work— jnet  ae  a  treatise  on  fee- 
tirab  in  the  Miahna  bean  the  name  of  BeUaah,  an 

J{,  because  «  question  connected  with  the  eating 
aa  egg  is  the  tint  subject  dJecussed  in  it.  [Piu- 
BiSKEa,  pb  890.]  It  has  been  suggested  indeed  by 
AbaiUael,  as  quoted  by  OarpsoT  (p.  211),  that  the 
Mk  was  oalled  by  Sunoel's  name  beeaose  all  things 
Uni  oocar  hi  aach  book  may,  in  a  certain  senae,  be 
nfeired  to  Snauel,  indnding  the  acts  of  Saul  and 
Iknd,  inasmuch  aa  each  of  tham  was  andnted  by 
him,  and  waa,  aa  it  were,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
This,  oowew,  seenas  to  be  a  refinement  of  ezplana- 
tJBo  for  a  feet  which  ia  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  less 
artilwial  manner.  And,  generally,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
■enned  that  the  logical  titles  of  books  adopted  in 
■odon  times  mnst  not  be  looked  for  in  Eastern 
voffks,  DOT  indeed  in  early  works  of  modem  Europe. 
Tkttt  Larid's  Lamentation  orer  Saul  and  Jonathan 
was  oiled  **  The  Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected 
with  the  oocnrrcnoe  of  that  word  in  his  poem 
(2  SiflL  i.  18-22)  ;  and  Snorro  Storleson's  Chronicle 
•t'  the  Kingi  of  Norway  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Hfiiwkringh,"  the  World's  Circle,  because  Heims- 
Lringla  waa  the  firat  prominent  word  of  the  MS. 
that  caught  the  cy«  (Laing  s  Heimakringta,  L  1). 

Ai^Uunlup  imd  DaU  cf  ihe  Book,—Tht  most 
iafrmfeiag  points  in  regisra  to  erery  important  hi^ 
toriBil  work  ai«  the  nam^  intelligence,  and  character 
ef  the  hirtfflriMij  and  his  means  oi  obtaining  correct 
luibfvataon.  If  these  points  should  not  be  known, 
mt  in  eider  of  interest  is  the  precise  period  of  time 
^rhm  the  work  wae  composed.  On  all  these  points, 
hovfnr,  in  lelerenee  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  more 
^ustiona  ean  be  asked  than  can  be  answered,  and 
tU  niolia  of  a  diepaswnnate  inquiry  are  mainly 
Mgative. 

lit,  aa  te  the  authonhip.  In  oomroon  with  all 
(be  Uslarical  hooka  of  the  Oki  Testament,  eicept 
Uw  b^gno^  ef  Nehcmiah,  the  Book  of  Samuel 
cot'tuBs  no  mention  in  the  text  <^  the  name  of  its 
tntbor.  The  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
«nttm  by  eae  who  hea  frequently  been  called  the 
Kalhcr  ef  Hielflry,  eommeooea  with  the  words, 
**  lliiB  it  a  ptthuoitiea  of  the  researches  of  Hero- 
iitos  of  HaUcamassua  ;*  and  the  motives  whidi 
u^'ioceo  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
^^  Thncydidcs,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  his- 
torical work  ncit  in  older  of  time,  who  likewise 
*p«i6a  bda  iiasons  for  writing  it,  oommencM  by 
AittBg,  **  Tbocydides  th«*  Athenian  wrote  the  his- 
^  «f  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Atamitaa,"  and  flneqnently  uees  the  formula  that 
'^"^or  iQch  a  year  ended — the  secona,  or  thud,  or 
^'th.  >»  the  amt  might  be— ^*  of  this  war  of  which 
TVicydtdfl  wTvte  the  history  "  (ii.  70, 10» :  iu.  25, 
^  n*i).  Again,  wiiaa  he  vpenks  in  one  passsfle 
^■■■au  iB  which  it  i«  necessary  that  he  shouM 


ship  embodied  m  the  text,  it  ia  possible  that  hifr< 
torical  books  might  come  down  to  us  with  a  title 
containing  the  name  of  the  author.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Livy's  Roman  History,  ano 
Caesar's  Commentaries  cf  the  OaUic  War,  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Oaeear  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions  without  intimating  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbalnlity  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  tlie 
traditional  title  of  the  work  outweighs  this  impro- 
bability, confirmed  as  the  title  is  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  commencing  witli  contemporaiiei 
(Craero,  Brut.  75;  Ca«ar,  De  BeU.  Gall.  viii.  I  ; 
Snetonitts,  Jfd,  Com.  56  ;  Quinctilian,  x.  1  ; 
Tadtos,  ^erm.  28).  Heie,  again,  there  is  no- 
thing piecisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  hare  in  Hebiew  no 
title  except  the  first  Hebrew  words  of  each  part ; 
and  the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  ai«  deiiyed  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, oonvey  no  information  as  to  their  author. 
Inlike  manner,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  ai'e  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian ;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respeotirely  the  names  of  Joshua,  Rath,  Samuel, 
Enra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  thei-e  is  nothing  in  the 
works  themselres  to  preclude  the  idea  that  in  each 
case  the  subject  only  of  the  work  may  be  indicated, 
and  not  its  authorship ;  as  is  shown  conclusively  by 
the  titles  Ruth  and  Esther,  which  no  one  has  yet 
oonstmed  into  the  assertion  that  those  celebrated 
women  wrote  the-  works  concerning  themselvee. 
And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  ''Samuel" 
does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole;  for  the  death  of 
Samuel  is  reooided  in  the  beginniz^  of  the  25th 
chapter ;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  dif- 
ferent author  would  be  required  for  the  remaining 
chapters,  constituting  considerably  more  than  one- 
hiJi  of  the  entire  work.  Again,  in  refei-enoe  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian's  name 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  by 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  a 
reasonaUe  period  frt>m  the  time  when  the  book  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written.  No  mention  oif 
the  author's  name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
not,  as  will  be  hereafte.*  shown,  in  the  Chr  jnides, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Apocryjdia 
or  in  Joeephus.  The  silaice  of  Joaephus  is  pur- 
ticuhuiy  significant.  He  published  his  Antiqititie$ 
about  1100  yean  after  the  death  of  David,  and  in 
them  he  makes  constant  use  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
for  one  portion  of  his  histoiy.  Indeed  ft  is  hie 
exclusive  authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  and  his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chronicles,  for  the  history  of  David.  Yet  he 
nowhere  attempte  to  name  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference 
from  such  silence  is  fiir  less  cogent.  And  it  is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemaro,  which  it 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  its  pm«nt  foiir 
sonMwaert  atxmt  500  A.D.,  that  auy  Jew'vh  stat# 
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ttiCBt  nKpeetiiig  Umb  antbonbip  can  b*  pointed  out, 
■Dd  then  it  is  for  the  fint  time  aatrtod  {B<Aa 
Bathroy  fbl.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  panm  alreedj  itArred 
to,  that  **  Samuel  wrote  hie  Ixwk,^  t.  e .  ae  tlie  words 
imply,  the  book  which  bean  his  name.  Bat  this 
statement  oannot  be  proved  to  have  been  nnde 
earlier  than  1550  Tears  after  the  death  of  SMmd— 
a  kn^  period  than  has  elapaed  since  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine ;  and  mwapportod  as  the 
ttatement  is  bv  refaenoe  to  anj  authority  of  any 
kmd,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit,  eren  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  eridenoe  of  the 
hotk  itself.  At  the  nrival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
was  nropoanded  hf  Afaaxbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
T  A.D.  1508,  that  the  Book  of  Samnel  wm  written 
by  the  projihei  Jeremiah  •  (Lat  by  Aug.  Pfiriflv, 
Leipng,  1686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  brHufso 
Grotins  {Prtf.  ad  LUfrmn  priorem  8aimdii\  with 
a  general  statement  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  in 
»he  hmgnage,  and  with  only  one  spedal  referenoe. 
^otw^tilstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of  these 
writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  highly  im- 
probable. Under  any  dreumstanoes  it  eould  not  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  goees;  and  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  guess  nnoountcnanoed  by  peculiar  shni- 
larity  of  huguage,  or  of  style,  between  the  hvtory 
of  Sionuel  and  the  writingpi  of  Jeremiah.  In  our 
own  time  tlie  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  ben  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the 
prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  This  ia  the  Tiew 
fcroured  by  Mr.  Home  {rntrvduction  to  ih§  ffoty 
SoHptwrts,  ed.  1846,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  has 
had  Tery  extensive  circulation,  and  which  amongst 
many  readers  has  been  the  only  work  of  the  k&d 
consulted  in  England.  If;  however,  the  authority 
adduced  by  him  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ulti- 
niately  the  opinion  **  of  the  Talmudists,  whkdi  was 
adopted  by  the  most  learned  Fathen  of  the  Christian 
Chuxrh,  who  unquestionably  had  better  meane  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
abeence  of  any  evidence  for  Uiis  opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been 
stamped  with  real  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  called  Tahnudists,  or  by  learned 
Christiana  called  Fathera  of  the  Christian  Churefa, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 

Talmud.    For  there  b  not  the  slightest  reason  for    ^ 

sdppoflng  that  m  the  year  500  a.d.  either  Jews  or  ^tan  or  decades,  but  of  osnturies,  within  which  the 
Chiistians  had  aooees  to  trustworthy  documents  on  iiistory  was  probably  composed.  Evkicnoe  cm  this 
this  sabject  which  have  not  ben  transmitted  to   nead  is  either  ezteroal  or  faitemal.    The  c«rltc9t 
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riti#a  for  the  life  of  David,  tlie  first  point  «|mni 
no  oommnt.  On  the  second  point  it  is  tii  be  o^ 
sored  that  the  following  appeus  to  be  the  cotreeC 
tnnsktion  of  the  passage  u  questkm : — "  Now  the 
history  of  David  fint  and  kit,  behold  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Samnd  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  hi  the  histoir  of  Gau 
the  seer" — ^in  whidi  the  Hebrew  word  dwret,  here 
translated  *'  historr,**  baa  the  same  meaning  givn 
to  it  each  of  the  four  times  that  it  is  und.  This 
agrees  with  the  transhition  in  the  Septo^nt,  whkh 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attntion  in  raferenoe  ts 
the  Chronicles,  as  the  Chronicles  are  the  Tcry  kel 
work  in  the  Hebrew  BiUe ;  and  whether  this  arose 
from  their  having  ben  the  last  admitted  into  the 
Canon,  or  the  lart  oompoeed,  it  is  soarcelj  probable 
that  any  transbtion  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one 
great  exception,  was  made  so  soon  after  the  eom- 
poeition  of  the  original.  The  mdering  of  the 
Septuagint  is  by  the  word  X^yoi,  in  the  acnse,  so 
well  known  in  Herodotus,  of  •«  history"  (i.  184, 
ii.  161,  vL  187),  and  in  the  like  sense  hi  the  Apo- 
crrpha,  wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of 
Tobit,i3l/3Xo9A^7e#r'ni/lfr.  The  word  "  history  " 
(Gesehickte)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  used  in 
the  transktion  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  in 
Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modern  rersion  of  the 
German  Jews  made  under  the  superintcndnoe  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Zunx  (Berlin,  1858).  In  the 
English  Yereion,  however,  the  word  dSbrei  is  trans- 
lated in  tha  firtt  instance  ''acts"  as  anolied  to 
David,  and  thn  **book"  as  applied  to  Samuel* 
Nathan,  and  Gad ;  and  thus,  through  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  «*  book,"  the  possibility  m  rag^sted 
that  eadi  of  these  three  prophets  wrote  a  book 
rtttpecUng  his  own  life  and  timck  This  double 
rendering  of  the  same  word  in  om  pmsage  senns 
wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  thcvgfa  fai  a  leas 
degree,  the  tiansbtion  of  dibrei  u  **book,"  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  woitl — tSpUr. 
And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  certain  that  this 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the 
suppmition  that,  whn  it  was  written,  any  work 
was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author.^ 

2.  Although  the  authorahip  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 

cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  aome  indkwtietts  as 

to  the  date  of  the  work.    And  yet  even  on  this 

point  no  precUon  is  stbunable,  and  we  nuat  be 

"^TTsHed  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  nnca.  not  of 


modem  times,  and  without  such  documnts  it  can- 
not be  dwwn  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have.  Two  dreum- 
stanoes have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  thia  opimon  at  the  pnsnt  day : — 1st,  the  growth 
ot  stricter  ideaa  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  daims  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  2ndly,  the 
mistronalatien  of  an  ambiguous  pasmge  in  tho  Kirvt 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respecting  the  aotho- 

•  Profesaor  Hltsig,  to  like  manner,  attributes  some  of 
the  Pinlms  to  Jensmlsh.  In  sopport  of  this  view,  be 
punts  out,  lst»  seveFsl  tpeeial  instances  of  striking  simi- 
larity of  language  between  tboee  Pmlms  snd  the  writingB 
of  Jenealali,  and,  andly,  agreement  betw#«n  kistorial  fhcts 
Jn  the  1Mb  of  Jenmlah  and  the  situation  In  which  the  writer 
ol  Ifesss  PaUas  depieia  Masplf  as  having  been  placed 
OBtaS^  Jfk  Fmimm,  ppi  4g-ei).  WhMhei  the  oooctn- 
^aa  k  oenect  or  taoocreo^  this  is  a  leBtt4uialc  mode  of 


undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  eristynop  of  the 
book  would  eeem  to  be  the  Gi«ek  transiatino  of  H 
in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date,  bowerer,  of  the 
translation  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  must  hnvn 
ben  made  at  eome  time  betwen  the  tranaktion  of 
the  Pntatenoh  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus 
who  died  B.C.  217,  and  the  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  next  beat  extenuJ  teacimony  is  that 
of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccmbees  (it. 
13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  NtJiemiah,  that  **  he, 

rMsonlng,  and  there  ts  a  loand  basis  for  a  oritlal  saper- 
ftnictttre.    See  Pvalms  zjueL.  zxxv,  xL 

k  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  woid  dOwi  la  aadh  of  tht 
tbv  tostanoes  U  truulated  'acta**  (Q<iiweh^\  belnie  jit^ 
dsely  the  esne  word  which  Is  used  to  itoeisnale  the  Am 
of  the  ApMtles  In  the  New  TestamenL  Thbtr 
Is  sBlf-coDsistflit  and  admisslbla.  Bat  the 
tnu^slatkins,  supported  aa  they  are  bj  the  Bepti 
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ftuatog  a  libraiy,  gathered  togetlMr  the  aolt  of 
tke  kiaga,  wad  the  prophets,  and  of  DfeTid,  and  the 
i|>«tka  cf  the  kiogs  ooDoarniiig  the  holy  gifta." 
iifw^  altheqgh  thia  paitage  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
froving  thai  Nehcmiah  himMlf  did  hi  &ct  erer 
feand  inch  n  hbrary,*  yet  it  ii  good  eridenoe  to 
pmre  thflt  the  Acta  of  the  Kings,  rk  vcpl  rOw 
ffariA^ir,  wmn  in  eiistaioe  when  the  paMage  was 
vrittcn ;  and  it  cannot  reaaooably  be  doabtd  that 
thk  phnae  wia  intMided  to  inclade  the  Book  of 
Snxael,  which  ia  equivalent  to  the  two  fint  Books 
af  Kinp  in  the  Septoagint.  Henoe  there  ia  eKtemall 
cvidcooe  that  the  B<wk  of  Samuel  waa  written 
hefinc  the  Seoond  Book  of  Uaocabeea.  And  kstlyJ 
thepMaage  in  the  Chranidei  already  quoted  (1  C!hr. 
zzix.  29)  aeema  likewiie  to  prore  externally  that 
the  Book  of  Somnel  waa  written  before  the  Chro- 
nidflft.  Thia  ia  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  wems 
■i»  far  the  moat  natural  inferenoe  from  the  wonia 
that  the  history  of  David,  fint  and  laat,  is  oon- 
csiaad  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Samud,  the  history  of 
KathM^  mad  the  hbtory  of  Gad.  For  as  a  work 
has  cone  down  to  us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  con- 
tains an  aoooont  of  the  lift  of  David  till  within  a 
fehort  period  before  his  death,  it  appears  most  rea- 
aooaUe  to  ooodode  (although  this  pcnnt  is  open  to 
dbpute)  thai  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  referred 
to  this  work  by  the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In 
this  CMC,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  oo  internal 
grooada.  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish 
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ctaaoe  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Samoel  as 
eaiiio'  than  the  refonnatioa  of  Jdsiah,  when  Hil- 
kiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the  acribe  that 
he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  U 
Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  kept  as  waa  en- 
joined in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no  Pisasover  had 
been  holden  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  when 
the  worship  npcm  high-plaoes  was  abolished  by  the 
king's  orders  (2  K.  xzii.  8,  xiiii.  8, 13,  15,  19,  21, 
22).  The  probability  that  a  aacred  hutorian,  writug 
after  thai  reformation,  would  hava  ezpremed  dia> 
approbation  of,  or  would  have  accounted  for,  anv 
seeming  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  Da^d,  Saul,  or  Samuel,  is  not  in  ilseY  conclu- 
sive, but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is  cBtitlsd 
to  peculiar  weight  The  natural  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  a  rel^ous  scandal,  when  ii  ahocks  the  ideas 
of  a  later  generation,  ia  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  undoubtedly  lived  later  than 
the  refoimation  of  Joaiah,  or  Uum  the  beginning,  at 
least,  of  the  captiriiy  of  Judali  (2  K.  xzv.  21,  27). 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worship  on 
high-phboes  with  dis^iprofaation,  not  only  in  oon- 
nenon  with  bad  kings,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahas, 
but  likewise  as  a  drawback  in  the  excellence  ol 
other  kings,  auch  aa  Asa,  Jehoahaphat,  Jehoash, 
Anuniah,  Aaariah,  and  Joibam,  who  are  praised  (or 
having  done  what  waa  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  zv.  U,  zzu.  43 ;  2  K.  zii.  3,  ziv.  4,  zv.  4, 
35,  zvi.  4,  xzi.  3) ;  and  something  of  the  seme  kind 


writer  of  oDdoobied  learning  and  critkal  powers^  might  have  been  expected  in  the  writer  of  the  Book 
there  would  he  external  evidence  for  the  ezbtencrl  of  Samuel,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  wor- 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though  Iship  on  high-plaoea  had  been  abolished. 
oat  eulier  than  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleuddaef     2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 

Book  of  Samuel  thai  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  ao  few.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moeea  became  th?* 
great  ceutral  figure  in  the  thoughta  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  ot  lloses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  fiixling  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable thai  the  Book  of  Suuud  m  the  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  ol 
Moses  occurs  most  rarely.  In  Joshua  it  occurs  56 
times ;  in  Chronidea,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  31  times ; 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  ten  times;  in  Judgea  three 
times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice  (Zunz,  Vortrtge^ 
35).  And  it  is  woithy  of  note  that  in  each  cms 
Moses  is  merely  mentioned  with  Aaron  as  liaving 
brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  Law  of  MoesC 
(1  Sam.  zii.  6,  8).  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
infemce  can  be  drawn  fi-om  this  omission  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  Uiw  ol 
Moses,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not  acted  on  in 
the  time  of  Samuel*  David,  and  Solomon,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however  late  he  lived*  to 
introduce  the  name  of  Moeea  at  all  in  oonnexioo 
with  their  life  and  actions.    But  it  is  very  mrr 

(U.  1-7),  but  Ukewlse  of  Nehemiah  hlmralf.  Srdly  Aa 
ernneoQB  historical  statement  Is  likewise  auMle  In  the 
nme  letter,  that  Nehemiah  built  the  Temple  of  Jenualem 
(L 18).  No  witness  In  a  court  of  jostle^  whose  credit  had 
been  shaken  to  a  similar  extent,  would,  unlees  oorroboraled 
by  other  evMenoe  be  relied  oo  as  ao  anthjrtty  fts  suy 
haportaot  fiieL 


vZoBZ,  Vit  Octteadienstlichei^  VortrSge  der  Juden, 
pw32).  Soppoaingthai  the  Chronicles  were  written 
earlier,  this  evidence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
fiuthcr  hack,  hut  there  would  be  still  a  total  absence 
jf  earlier  azlemal  evidence  oo  th^  subject  than  is 
OBBtaioed  in  the  Chronicles,  If,  however,  instead 
cf  lookmg  solely  to  the  external  evidence,  the  in- 
leraal  crideooe  re»peciing  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
cxamsDed,  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been 
written  aome  centuries  earlier.  On  thia  httd  the 
laUowiog  points  are  worthy  oi  notice: — 

1.  The  Book  of  ^^amuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
Im  ai  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was 
er  was  not  in  exiatenoe  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob> 
Aoooiding  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  finally 
ifices  to  Jdiovah  were  not  lawful 
hoi  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  ouugitgation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
loapla,  aa  aft  Jenualem,  or  otherwise  (Deut.  xii. 
13, 14 ;  Lev.  zvii.  3,  4 ;  but  see  Ex.  zx.  24).  But 
£■  Ihe  Book  of  S^amuel,  the  ofiering  of  sacrifices,  or 
dbe  eeectioo  of  altars,  which  implies  saciifices,  is 
msnrioBed  at  several  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Ramah, 
Bethd,  the  threshing- place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
md  daewhcre,  not  only  without  any  disapprobation, 
apabgy,  er  explanation,  but  in  a  way  which  pro- 
doees  ^  impraision  that  such  sacrifices  were 
tdiwig  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17,  U.  13, 
s.  ^  ziv.  35 ;  2  Sam.  zziv.  18-25).    This  circum- 


GwaM  and  BIcHc  have  accepted  the  stste- 

ffshenhh  fooaded  each  a  Ubruy,  end  they 

ttam  the  aeojant  of  the  library  as  to  the 

of  the  CNd  Testament  were  ad- 

Tfaaie  $n,  however,  the  following 

TtpaiBK  the  atatemnt:— 1st.  It  occurs  in  a 

iMiiird  sporfons.    Sndly.  In  the  same 

storr  1*  iB^'orded  not  only  of  Jeremiah 
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iiMlMd  ibr  ktor  writtn  to  refinBin  in  this  wij  fnm 
inportiBf  the  kleu  of  thnr  own  time  into  tlie  ao» 
eoant  of  eeriier  tnumctions.  Thoe,  toj  evrly  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  tbere  b  nn  aUonon  to  wlkit  k 
•«writlenintheLaworMoeee"riK.H.8).  Thoa 
tbe  author  of  the  Book  of  OironidM  makes,  Ibr  the 
rricn  of  DaiTid,  a  ralmlatinn  of  mooej  in  darieat 
«  raiian  coin,  not  Vkdy  to  hare  been  in  common 
use  among  the  Jewe  nntil  tbe  Peraiin  domination 
had  been  ftUW  eetabliihed.  Thus,  more  than  onoe^ 
Joeephue,  in  mi  AntiquiUtB  €f  Uke  Jevot,  attributes 
eqireonoBe  to  personages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  an  to  be  accounted  for  bj  what  was  fiuniliar 
to  his  own  mind,  although  thiajr  are  not  justified 
bj  his  authorities.  For  eramplf,  eridcntiy  oopjing 
the  histoij  of  a  tmnmetion  from  the  Book  or 
Samuel,  he  represents  tbe  prophet  Samuel  as  ex- 
horting the  people  to  bear  in  mind  "  the  code  of 
laws  which  Mosei  had  given  them"  (TJit  lliri»Wwf 
Mfiefevios,  AtU.  Ti.  5,  {3),  thoudi  them  is  no 
mention  of  Moses^  or  of  his  Icgiuation, .  in  the 
owmpoiMling  passsge  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  zii.  9(K> 
25).  Again,  in  giiing  an  account  of  the  pnnUi* 
mcnts  with  which  the  Israelites  were  threatened  for 
diwbedienoe  of  the  Law  bj  Moees  in  tiie  Book  of 
Deuteronomr,  Jooephua  attributes  to  Moses  the 
threat  tint  their  temple  should  be  burned  {JbU.  It. 
S»  |46).  But  no  paamse  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
wliole  Ptetatench  in  which  auch  a  threat  occurs ; 
and  in  fiust,  aooordtng  to  the  receired  chronologj 
ri  K.  Ti.  1),  or  acoonling  to  any  chronologj,  & 
mat  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  tiU  some 
senturies  after  the  deatii  of  Moses.  Yet  this  allu- 
aioB  to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  aa  an  intentional  misrepresentation. 
It  fa  nSmc  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  an  histo- 
rian who  describes  oast  events  to  give  unoonacMoaly 
indications  of  his  liTing  himself  at  a  later  epoch. 
Similar  remarln  apply  to  a  passage  of  Joeephos  (Ant, 
▼ii.  4,  §4),  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  David's 

K»ject  to  build  a  temj^e  at  Jerusalem,  he  nys  that 
vid  wished  to  prepare  a  temple  for  God,  **a8 
Motes  comnMnded,"  though  no  sudi  command  or 
injunction  is  to  be  found  in  the  PentateudL  To  a 
religious  Jew«  when  the  kwa  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
observed,  Moees  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 

be  of  equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  wholvond  this,  and  endeavour  to 
lived  before  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Ibetween  975  B.a  and  622  B.0, 
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eCour  modem  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  oonaidaing  the 
general  purity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only 
pooriUe,  but  probable,  tiiat  the  trifling  rendunm  el 
Chaldaisms  may  be  owing  to  the  iiudvcrtance  el 
Chaldee  copyisti,  when  Hebrew  had  ceaaed  to  be  a 
living  language.  At  the  same  time  this  aifumeal 
from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so  fiu*  aa  la 
imply  that,  standing  ak>ne,  it  would  be  eonduaivt; 
for  aome  writings,  the  date  of  whkh  ia  about  ths 
time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pore  Hebrew  aoeh 
aa  the  prophecies  of  Hafaakkuk,  the  Psalma  csx^ 
ooxvii.,  cuzix.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by 
ftr  the  largeat  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  pr»- 
phedei  attributed  to  *«  Isaiah  "(xL-4xvL).  Andwa 
have  not  sufficient  knowlei^  of  the  oooditwD  ec 
the  Jewa  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  ftw 
centuriea  after,  to  cntiUe  any  one  to  aasst  thai 
there  were  no  indivkiuBls  among  them  who  wrala 
the  puiest  Hdnew.  StiUtiieUSanceof  prafaahility 
indinas  to  the  contrary  direction,  and,  aa  a  anU 
aidiary  argument,  the  purity  of  language  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  ia  entitled  to  aome  wvglit. 
Aasumfaig,  then,  that  the  work  waa  compoaed  at 

Jesiah— 


a  period  not  later  than  the  rsfbnnatioo  of 
aay,  B.O.  622— the  qnestion  ariaei «  to  the  very 
eaitet  point  of  time  at  whidi  it  eoukl  have  eiialed 
in  its  present  finrm  f  And  the  aoawer  aeema  to  be, 
that  the  eariiest  period  was  subsequent  to  tbe 
sknoftheTenTribeiL  This  results  fiom  the  ]^ 
in  1  Sam.  zxviL  6,  wheiein  it  is  said  of  Ikvid» 
*•  Then  Achfah  Bve  him  Zikhg  that  day:  whcrctea 
ZikUtf  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Jndah  to  this 
day:*^  ror  neither  Saul,  David,  nor  Solomon  is  in  a 
single  instance  called  king  of  Judahaimply.  It  is  true 
that  Davki  iasakl,in  one  narrative  respedtinf  him,  t» 
have  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  years  and  six  mootha 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5)  before  he  reigned  in  Jcn»- 
salem  thirty-three  vears  over  all  Israel  and  Jndah  ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  designated  by 
the  titie  King  of  Judah.  Before  the  aaceanoD, 
the  designation  of  the  kings  waa  that  they  wow 
kings  of  urael  (I  Sam.  ziii.  1,  zv.  1,  zvi.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  17,  viii.  15;  1  K.  u.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  zi.  42).  It 
may  safely,  therefiMe^  be  assumed  that  the  Book  el 
Samuel  could  not  have  existed  in  its  juiawut  Iord 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboaaat 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975.  If  we  go  be- 
lt the  praolae  tine 
.,  when  it 


3.  It  talliea  with  an  early  date  for  the  oompo- '  Ipoeed,  all  certain  indications  fiul  us. 


sition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
beat  sijedmcns  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
nlaoe  whidi  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophedes  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
fa  free  &om  the  pecnlfaritiea  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  it  fa  proposed  to  account  for  by  sopposix^ 
that  they  bdonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Mestine ;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  u  propoeed  to  regard 
as  aiduismf  *  (Gesenius,  Btbrsw  Gtxtmmar^  §2, 5). 
It  fa  a  stnkug  oontrsst  to  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Chroaides,  wkich  undoabted^  bdongs  to  the 
sQver  ags  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  doea  not  oontain 
«  many  alleged  Chaldaisms  as  the  few  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaklaisms  in  the 
Book  dTSamod  whidi  the  moat  rigid  acrutlny  haa 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  sii 
some  of  them  doubtful  ones,  in  90  pagea 


'  Am  ooai|Mred  with  aamnel,  the  pecollartttes  ol  tbe 
Notaasacli  are  not  ^uUt  as  strtUnit  is  tiM  differene**  to 
ibeiweeBLBcrettasaadFligil:  theMiaUd  naick 


sion  *'unto  thfa  day,*'  used  several  timea  in  tha 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vL  18,  zxz.  25;  2  Sam.  iv.  3, 
vi.  8^,  in  addition  to  the  uae  of  it  in  the  pMmfe 
alreaay  quoted,  fa  too  indefinile  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  employad  it  livad  aui^ 
aeqoenUy  to  the  eventa  he  diacribed.  It  ia  i»- 
tdaqnate  to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centttri«a» 
or  only  halt  a  century,  after  thoae  eventa.  The 
aame  remark  applica  to  the  phrase,  **  Therciire  it 
became  a  proverb,  'Is  Saul  among  the  Piropheta?*'* 
(1  Sam.  z.  12),  and  to  tbe  verse,  **BcAretime  io 
Israd,  when  a  man  want  to  enquire  of  God,  thoa 
he  spake.  Gome,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  ftr  he 
that  fa  now  called  a  Prophet  was  befbretioie  called 
a  Seer"  (1  Sam.  iz.  9).  In  both  casv  it  ia  not 
certain  that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  inddenta  to  which  he  aliudca.  in  Uke 
manner,  the  various  traditiona  respecting  the  mniuier 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  II^tv' 


has  bean  snuwstwl  bj  Oesenins.    VbgQ  sfcne  te 
br«B  «buof  14  yean  of  agi  wbcn  IjOcreUvs't  great 
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(I  Stan.  zvi.  14-23,  xvli.  55-58)— rspecting  the 
Muincr  cf  Ssd's  duth  (1  Sun.  zjud.  2-6,  8-13 ; 
S  Sm.  L  2-i2V— do  not  Deoenarilj  show  tbat  a 
f«rf  kMg  tiiiM  (aay  eren  a  oeoiary)  dapnd  betireen 
Ae  actual  erata  and  the  reoord  of  the  traditaeiu. 
fai  SB  agi  anterior  to  the  esuteooe  of  newapapen  or 
the  tBTBtaoD  of  printing,  and  when  probaUy  few 
eoold  read,  thirtj  or  forty  years,  or  even  len,  hare 
enffieient  ftr  the  gnywth  of  difibrent  ti-aditions 
the  anne  historical  fact.  Lastly,  intenial 
of  hoigiiage  lends  no  aasistanoe  for  discri- 
iB  the  poiod  of  353  years  within  which 
the  hook  may  haye  bean  written;  for  the  nndis- 
poled  Hehicw  writings  bdonging  to  that  period 
mt  eumpaialiyely  few,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a 
hislBry,  which  would  present  the  best  pomts  of 
oempariaoa.  They  emhraee  searoelT  more  than  the 
■tithUga  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Miodi,  Nahom, 
mi  B  oertain  portaoo  of  the  writings  under  the 
title  *  faalali."  The  whole  of  these  writings  to- 
ffther  tarn  aosreely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more 
than  sixty  pages  of  oar  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  whatr 


ly  be  their  peculiaritioB  of  language  or  style, 
tber  ilo  not  aflera  materials  for  a  safe  inference  as 


to  wfascb  of  their  aothon  was  likely  to  haye  been 
eoBtsBponry  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Sa- 
muiL  All  that  can  be  asserted  as  midsnfaiUe  is, 
Hai  the  book,  aa  a  whole,  can  scarce^  haTe  been 
•BBpoaed  later  than  the  reformatton  of  Josiah«  and 
that  it  eoaU  not  haTe  eiisted  m  its  preNOt  form 
earlwr  thaa  the  icigB  of  Rehoboam. 

It  iata  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  fai  opposition 
to  tUs  OBBdusioB,  is  doe  to  the  foet  that  the  death 
ef  tefid,  altiwogh  in  one  pssssge  evidently  unplied 
(3  Sob.  t.  5),  w  not  directly  recorded  in  the  Book 
•fSanocL  From  this  foct  HilTemick  (^jniscfoii^ 
m  dm  AUm  Tettammt,  part  u.,  p.  145)  deems  it 
inforenoe  that  the  author  lived  not  long 
the  death  ef  Dsvid.  But  this  is  a  very  slight 
for  each  an  inferenoe,  since  we  kiww 
of  the  snthoi's  name,  or  of  the  circnm- 
mider  whicfa  he  wrote,  or  of  his  precise 
faspectmg  what  is  required  of  an  historian. 
Wis  caaneiy  therefore^  avert,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  ehancter  of  his  mind,  tibat  his  deeming  it  logi- 
cally raqoistc  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  David's 
4aA  vaold  hava  depended  on  his  living  a  short 
tiaae  m  b  long  time  after  that  evenL    Besides,  it  is 


'  pfiMf  that  he  did  formally  record  it,  and 
thai  the  mentiaB  of  it  was  subsequently  omitted  on 
aoosont  of  the  move  minute  details  by  which  the 
aooeaxit  of  David's  death  is  preceded  in  the  Pint 
Boak  ef  KIsga.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
wTdBg  io  each  mb  nmtsaion,  nor  indeed,  in  any  addi- 
tiaa  to  the  Book  of  Samuel;  for,  as  those  who 
fiaally  faiscrted  it  in  the  Gsnon  did  not  transmit  it 
topealerity  with  the  name  of  any  partieular  author, 
tiiar  hdaerty  was  involved,  not  in  the  mere  drcum- 
Uenoe  ef  their  omitting  or  adding  anything,  but 
•oUy  in  the  foci  of  their  adding  noSiing  whi<£  they 
beUevad  to  be  folae,  and  of  omitting  n<2bing  of  im- 
pertawe  which  they  believed  to  be  true. 

Id  this  aloolate  ignorsnoe  of  the  author's  name, 
sad  ragua  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  ■  work, 
iher*  has  been  a  oootroreisy  whether  the  Book  of 
swBMd  IS  or  is  nnt  a  compilation  from  pre-existing 
doataMnts ;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Is  what  extcot  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is 
Dot  iatcaded  to  oiter  luUy  here  into  this  contro- 
*«i«v,  reip«:tti^  which  the  lesder  is  referred  to  Dr. 
l^ndflon's  fntrmhicticm  U  the  Critical  Sludu  and 
Xium^tdtjc  cf  t/te  ffuttj  Scripbuxt,  f<oiidon,  l.oui;- 
"^aa.  1866,  in  which  this  subject  16  disp'*^r>itotHiy 
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and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  howevn.  ol 
some  practical  importance,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable  doubt  that  {fl* 
the  Book  of  Samuel  there  are  two  different  accounts 
(ahneady  allndKl  to)  respecting  Saul's  first  aequabt- 
ance  with  Dsvid,  and  the  circumstances  of  Saul^  i 
death — and  that  yet  the  editor  or  author  of  the  ) 
Book  did  not  let  his  mind  work  upon  these  two 
diflbrsnt  accounts  so  for  as  to  moke  him  interpoee 
his  own  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that  the  two  accounts  were  apparently  coa- 
tndictory.  Hence,  in  a  oertain  sense,  sad  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  author  must  be  r^arded  as  a 
compiler,  and  not  an  original  historian.  And  in 
reference  to  the  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death,  thie 
ki  not  the  less  true,  even  if  the  second  account  be 
deemed  recondleable  with  the  first  by  the  eupposi- 
tion  that  the  AmaiekitS'  had  fobricated  the  story  of 
his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10).  Although 
possibly  true,  this  is  an  unlikely  supposition,  ht- 
cause,  as  the  Amalddte's  object  in  a  lie  would  have 
been  to  carry  fiivour  with  Darid,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  forged  eome  story 
which  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  own  credit 
than  the  clumsy  and  improbable  statement  that  he, 
a  mere  casual  spectator,  had  killed  Saul  at  Saul's 
own  request.  But  whether  the  Amalekite  said 
what  was  true  or  what  was  folse,  an  historian,  as 
distrnguiahed  from  a  compiler,  could  flcsroely  have 
foiled  to  convey  his  own  opinion  on  the  point, 
affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did  materially, 
the  traUi  of  the  narrative  whkh  he  had  juat  before 
recorded  respectiug  the  circumstances  under  which 
Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  compilation  is  ad> 
mitted  in  rqzard  to  the  two  events  just  mentioned, 
or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  anteoedoit  improba* 
bility  that  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances ;  sueh,  for  example,  as  the  two  expla- 
nations of  the  proverb,  '*Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  (1  Sam.  x.  9-12,  xiz.  22-24),  or  the 
two  aoceonts  of  David's  having  forborne  to  take 
Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when  be  was  a  fugitive 
fitHn  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from 
Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  zxiv.  3-15,  xxvi.  7-12). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  seem  to  be  sum- 
maries or  endings  of  narratives  by  different  writers^ 
such  as  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17, 1  Sam.xiv.  47-52,  com- 
pared with  chapter  zr.;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  la 
these  cases,  if  esch  passage  were  absolutely  isolated, 
azid  occurred  in  a  work  whidi  contained  no  other 
instance  of  compilation,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
might  be  uncertain.  But  when  even  one  instance 
of  compilation  has  been  clearly  established  in  a 
work,  all  other  seeming  instances  must  be  viewed 
in  ita  light,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  contest 
each  of  them  singly,  on  principles  which  imply  that 
compilation  is  as  unlikely  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  modern  history.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the 
author  and  the  precise  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
ore  unknown,  ita  historical  value  is  net  impaired 
by  ita  being  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compila- 
tion. Indeeid,  from  one  point  iA  view,  ita  value  is 
in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced ;  as  the  probabilitj 
is  incressed  of  ita  containing  documenta  of  an  early 
date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  written  by 
persons  cootempoFaoeous,  or  nearly  so,  With  the 
eventa  described. 

Source*  of  th$  Book  of  iSbmue/.— Assuming  that 

the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  of  ratioow 

inquiry  to  ikwertaln  the  materials  from  which  it 

WiW  couiposeii.     But  our  information  on  thiM  \nmA 

I  xft  soauty.    The  only  work  actually  quoted  m 
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book  U  tlM  Book  of  Jather;  £.  e.  tho  Book  of  Uie 
Upright.  Notwithstndiag  tbe  great  iMuiiing  which 
MS  faooi  broogfat  to  hour  od  tbiB  title  hj  nomeront 
oommentalon  [toI.  L  p.  932],  the  oeuiiiig  of  the 
title  must  be  r^arded  as  ahnlotelj  iinknown»  and 
the  charaoter  of  the  book  itMlf  aa  nnoertna.  The 
best  coojecture  hitherto  offered  as  an  indoctioD  from 
frcto  is,  that  it  was  a  Book  of  Pbems ;  bat  the  &eU 
are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  poatiTe  general 
oondiukiD.  It  is  only  quoted  twioe  in  the  whole 
Bible,  OQoe  as  a  work  containing  DaTid*s  Lamenta* 
taon  over  Saol  and  Jonathan  (8  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
seoondly,  as  an  anthority  for  the  statement  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshna  (Josh.  z.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Lamentation  of  DaTid  is  a  poem ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  other  passage  referred  to  aa  writtsn 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  indudes  four  lines  of  Hebraw 
poetiy,*  though  the  poetical  diction  and  rhjtbm  of 
the  original  are  somewhat  impaired  in  a  tianalation. 
But  the  onlr  sound  deduction  from  these  fects  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Jasher  contanied  some  poema.  What  else 
it  maj  have  contained  we  cannot  say ,  cren  n^gati vdy. 
Without  reference,  howerer,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  oontaina  several  poetical  com* 
positions,  on  each  of  which  a  few  obeorrations  maj 
be  offend ;  oommencfaig  with  the  poetry  of  David. 

(1 .)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
csdied  **  The  Bow."  This  eztvemelj  beautiful  com- 
position, which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  through 
Ikvid's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to  the  diil- 
dren  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  1. 18),  is  nnivenally  admitted 
to  be  the  genuine  prodoctioo  cf  David.  In  this 
reipect,  it  has  an  ai^raniage  over  the  Psalms ;  as, 
owing  to  the  mfertunate  inaocunej  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  Phalms  attributed  to 
Dsvki  has  wholly  escaped  chaUenge.  One  point  in 
the  Lamentation  enedally  merits  attention,  that, 
contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would  have  ventund 
to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity  and  tandemess 
of  hb  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of  Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  zzii.  A  Song  of  David,  which  is  in- 
troduced with  the  inscription  that  David  spoke  the 
words  of  the  song  to  J^vah,  in  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah had  dsiivmd  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This  song, 
with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  difierenoei,  is  merely 
the  sviiith  Pinim,  which  bears  substantially  the 
same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is 
well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The 
fc^owing  diflicultMB,  Iwwever,  are  connected  with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  Is  assigned  to 
the  dar  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
cf  the  band  of  all  his  cnemlea,  but  likewise  ^  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  yean 
axter  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  i,  5),  and  it  was  as 
king  that  he  acbieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Pmlm.  Uoreover, 
the  Fnlm  is  evfclently  btrodaoMi  as  composed  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  immediately  precedes 
the  twenty-thiiid  chapter,  whidi  commences  with 
Che  pasHge, "  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David." 
I:  «unds  strange,  therefere,  that  the  name  of  Saul 

*  Any  Hebrew  scholsr  who  will  write  ooi  the  orlg1ii«l 
four  lines  eomoModng  with  **  Son,  stsod  thou  sUU  upon 
Onsson  r  msj  sstitiy  hljuelf  that  tbey  belong  to  s  poem. 
The  bm  line,  "Until  the  people  bad  srenged  tbemselTes 
upon  their  enmies."  wbicfa  tai  tlie  A.  Y.  1p  loaiewbst 
%Mrtr,  Is  Mlmusi  unmlsiskcably  a  Hne  of  peeuy  hi  ths 
In  a  uaiTBtlvc  respecUmc  the  AoacUics  in  prose 
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ahoriM  be  introduced,  whoee  hoatility,  so  fhrdistaH 
IK  lime,  had  been  condoned,  as  it  were,  by  Dimdii 
hia  noble  Lamentation. 

(6.)  In  the  ck«ing  verse  (2  Sam.  mm.  51),  Je- 
hcvah  is  spoken  of  as  showing  "mercy  to  His 
andnted,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for  everwerai'' 
These  words  would  be  more  naturally  written  tf 
David  than  6y  David.  Tbey  may,  however,  he  a 
later  addition;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguaitl  of  print- 
ing, the  noetiGal  writhtgs  of  living  anthon,  are 
ooeaaHmally  altered,  and  it  must  be  added  disfigured, 
in  printed  hymn-books,  tjtill,  as  fer  as  tbev  go, 
the  words  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  P^m 
was  written  by  David,  aa  it  cannot  be  jiroosii  that 
they  are  an  additkn. 

(e.)  In  some  passages  of  the  Fsahn,  the  strangest 
assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  nprkbtnass  and 
purity.  He  aaya  of  himself,  **  Aooording  to  the 
cleannem  of  my  hands  hath  He  reeonpenaed  wm. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  tmd  have  not 
wickedly  departed  ftvm  my  God.  ForallHia  judg- 
mata  wore  before  me:  uid  aa  ibr  His  statutes,  I 
did  not  depart  from  them.  I  was  also  upright  before 
Htm,  and  hare  kept  myself  Dram  ir'ne  imqnity'' 
(nii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subjaa  if  RMonable 
surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the  painfnl  inddents 
of  his  Hfe  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  dioaM 
have  used  this  hmguage  concerning  bimadC  Ad- 
mitting iUly  tha^  in  conaequence  cf  his  sincere 
and  bitter  contrition,  **  the  princely  heart  of  inno- 
cence"  may  have  been  freely  bertimed  upon  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  tmderetand  how  this  should  have 
influenced  him  so  fer  in  his  assntions  nspcting 
his  own  uprigfatnem  in  past  times,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  once  been  betrayed  by  his  passions 
into  adultery  and  murder.  These  assertions,  H 
made  by  David  himself,  would  form  a  striking  coft- 
trast  to  the  tender  humility  and  aelf-mlstrust  in 
connenon  with  the  same  subject  by  a  great  iivbug 
genius  of  spotless  chancter.  (See  *  Christian  Tear,* 
6th  Stmday  after  THNtfy— otf  >Fwm.) 

(4.)  A  song,  caUed  "lest  words  of  Divid,''  2 
Sam.  zxiii.  2-7.  Acoordlnff  to  the  Inaeripticn,  it 
was  composed  kj  **  David  &  eon  cf  Jeme,  the  man 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  aweet  pmfanist  of  Israel." 
It  is  suggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itidf  very  pro- 
bable, that  both  the  Psalm  and  the  Inaoription  were 
taken  from  aome  collection  cf  Songs  or  Ptsslms. 
There  is  not  auffldent  reaaon  to  day  that  this  song 
is  oorreeUy  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  renabs,  wbidi  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  Book  €if  SamueL  This 
is  the  Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  One  difficulty  ariaas  from  an  allnskm  in 
verve  10  to  the  enstence  of  a  king  under  Jehovah, 
many  yesn  before  the  kingly  power  was  estab]i«h«d 
among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally  gnat  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  internal  character  of  the  song. 
It  purports  to  be  written  by  one  of  two  wires  as  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  for  having  borne  a  child,  after 
a  long  period  of  bamnness,  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  wife  of  her 
husband.  But,  deducting  a  general  alluaiou,  iu 
verse  5,  to  the  barren  having  U>me  seren,  there  ii 

they  wooM  not  have  been  desofbed  m  «^|  (fKK  wltlM 
even  an  article.  Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instsnne  !i 
which  the  shnple  seotustlve  of  tbe  penmi  on  whom  vei^* 
gesiioe  is  Udien  b  used  after  ppj  (aalKSM).  lu  simple 
prase  nS  (mte)  Inlenrencs,  and/Uke  the  artldiw  It 
have  been  be^c  omitted  Jior  < 
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MlUiiK  IB  the  lODg  peciUiarlj  applicRbk  to  tin 
nppoMd  ciivaiDrtaooeB,  and  bj  nr  the  gmter 
pv&D  of  it  Mnns  to  be  a  aong  of  trinrnph  fw  deU- 
ftmn  fitxn  powerful  eneniiet  m  battle  (Ten.  1, 
4, 10).  Indeed,  TheniiiB  doet  not  hesitate  to  con- 
JHtOTB  that  it  ma  written  by  Darid  after  he  had 
dHiGolwth,andthePhilistins  had  been  defeated 
m  %  fraal  battle  {Bxegetiacha  HaiuBfueh,  p.  8). 
Then  is  no  histeiioBl  warrant  for  this  supposition ; 
bit  the  song  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the 
Tictoiy  ef  Dayid  over  Goliath,  tiian  to  Hannah's 
bsfing  given  birth  to  a  child  under  the  circum- 
dstailed  in  the  first  diapter  of  Samnel.  It 
howerer,  be  equally  appropriate  to  some 
gmt  battles  of  the  Isrselites. 
In  advaodng  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
ths  Book  of  flamnel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
aa  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
of  the  anther;  and  in  points  which  arise 
we  must  be  latisfied  with  a  sa»- 

Cof  jodgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
Per  damply  it  being  plain  that  in  lome 
there  are  two  aooonnti  of  the  same  tnms- 
it  h  desinUe  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
rere  feonded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
er  ea  dtaCfaict  oral  traditions.  This  point  is  open 
Is  dispiiUi;  bni  the  theory  of  written  doeoments 
SHMM  fdfeinble ;  as  in  vie  altematiTe  of  mere 
sal  tndltlaBB  it  wooU  haTe  been  supereminently 
oBHtaral  even  tor  a  compiler  to  record  them 
vitbeni  st«tiiig  in  his  own  person  that  there  were 
wRssit  tiaditioos  respecting  the  same  event. 
Afdbi,  the  tmthital  simplictty  and  extraoidinary 
•f  nme  portions  of  the  Book  of  Samud 
the  idea  that  they  were  founded 
doeoments  or  a  peculiarly  trust- 
This  applies  speciaBy  to  the 
of  the  combat  betwwn  Dsrid  «nd  Goliath, 
which  has  been  the  ddight  of  soooessiTe  geneni- 
tiaaa»  which  ^lanns  equally  in  diflerent  ways  the 
sM  and  the  yovng,  the  leuned  and  the  illiterate, 
and  which  tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the 
eeceoBt  moat  hnw  proceeded  from  an  eyiswitness. 
Oa  tiM  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
riridbcss  of  deocriptioB  often  depends  more  on  the 
dJwsnmg  fteolties  of  the  narrator  than  on  mere 
bodily  preasiooL  «Mt  is  the  mind  that  sees,"  so 
that  200  jmn  after  the  meeting  of  the  Ixmg  Bu*- 
IsnacBi  a  powfU  im^inatiTe  writer  ihall  pour- 
tiay  OtMDweU  mete  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  con- 
tenpotaiy  who  knew  him  and  oonvemd  with  him. 
Hotwmr,  tirj  has  doKrlbed  events  of  early  Roman 
Hiitaij  which  edoested  men  regard  in  their  details 
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of  Samud  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  oo» 
nected  with  the  schoob  of  the  prophets,  or  peno- 
tnted  by  their  spirit  On  the  fiivt  point,  ths 
reader  is  referred  to  such  passages  ss  2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18,  and  zx.  23-26,  In  regard  to  whidi  one  fad 
may  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
[Kmo,  p.  421  that  nnder  the  Kings  there  exfated 
an  officer  called  Recorder,  Remembrancer,  or  Chro- 
nicler ;  in  Hebrew,  nuuktr.  Now  it  can  scaroely 
be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  such  an  officer 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  tone  in  David's  rtign, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  lor  David's  reign  that  a  list 
of  public  functionaries  is  for  the  first  time  tnns- 
mitted  to  us.  On  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be 
observed  what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  in 
the  history,  as  compared  with  priests  and  Levites. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  uneritioal 
jypinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  tiie  produc- 
tion of  the  prophets  Samnel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
This  opinion  IB  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  contrary  to  internal  evidence;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  writers  among  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
prophets.  This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
feference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  presents  the  imsgv 
of  a  prophet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  and  tact,  wer^ 
combined  in  sadi  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  discharged  in  a  similar 
manner  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
aoknowledged  by  all  to  be  pinely  beneficent.  In 
his  interposition  there  is  a  kind  of  ideal  mond 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  doubt- 
less hdd  the  pkuse  which  St.  AmbixMe  afterwards 
held  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  from  the  church  at  Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  Thessaloniea.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  droomstancss  are  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  **  Lorl 
of  HosbB,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges;  but  i^ 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  If 
the  Book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  as  far  as  this  b  an  ori- 
ginal or  faidependent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three 
passages,  all  of  these  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9 — in  the  original 
precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Ssm.  t.  10 ;  and 


admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  ssemingly 
detailst  wiSi  such  a  charm  of  reality, 
and  ^irit,  tint  it  is  sometimea  only  by 
a  strong  e0brt  tt  reason  that  we  esc^  from  the 
iUoMB  that  the  nnnntives  are  tmsL  In  the  absence, 
thenlbri^  of  any  external  evidence  on  tbis  point,  it  is 
ssfrr  to  saqwnd  oar  jodgmsnt  as  to  whether  any  per- 
ti^  ef  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  on  the  writing 
«/a  csBtempomyy  or  on  a  tradition  entitled  to  any 


imaginary ;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of  see  I  Chr.  xvii.  7, 24,  copisd  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 26.) 
Tk$  Araiiem  NiffkU  have  described  events  which  all  Now  this  phrase,  though  occurring  so  rarely  else- 
where in  prase,  tJiat  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as  often 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other  historiod 
writinffs  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  is  a 
very  mvourite  phrase  in  some  of  the  great  pro* 
phetical  wiitings.  In  Isaiah  it  oocuts  sixty-two  times 
(six  times  only  in  tlie  chapters  xl.-lxvi.),  and  in  Je« 
remiah  aixty-five  times  at  least  Again,  the  predo- 
minance of  the  idea  of  the  prophetical  office  in 
Samuel  is  shown  by  the  Tery  subordinate  {dace 
Perhaps  the  two  conjectures  re-  assigned  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The  difference  between 
tptcting  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samnel .  the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  this 
erhicb  are  most  mstitled  to  oonridemtion  are— 1st.  {  respect  is  even  more  striking  than  their  difference 
That  the  list  which  it  contains  of  officers  or  public  '  in  the  use  of  the  expression  **  Lord  of  Hosts;**' 
fuBftwinarics  under  lAsrid  is  ^e  result  of  contem-  though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In  the  whole  Book 
Tsrarr  re^iatratioo ;  and  2Ddly.  That  the  Book    of  i^uel  the  Levites  are  mentioned  only  twici 

'  H  Is  wortliy  v€  VfAf>  that  ibe  proptiet  KaeMel  never    ttiere  Is  no  nMotlon  of  tbe  Levlles  In  tbe  wnnrpotiil 
-  Loitf  tf  f  UoMs."  (lu  tiss  otter  hand,    wtIUoks  of  haiidk 
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(1  Sun.  Ti.  15;  2  S«n.  zr.  24),  whUe  in  Chro- 
•id«  thij  are  meatumed  aboTe  Vuxij  timfis  in  the 
Fint  Book  alcn«^  which  oonuins  the  hiatorj  of 
DiTid'a  reign. 

In  oondoiion,  it  nmj  be  obeerred  that  it  k  rtrj 
wftnictiTo  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  poesages  in 
Samoal  and  the  Chronidci  which  treat  of  the  aenie 
tvcnta,  and,  generallj,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  Qt  OnTid  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  wh«n 
the  Book  of  Samud  was  written,  compared  w'th  the 
ideas  preralont  amooff  the  Jews  some  hundred  yean 
later,  at  the  time  cf  the  compilation  of  the  Chro- 
nicles. Some  passages  correqtond  almobt  preosdj 
word  for  wonl ;  others  agree,  with  slight  hot  signi- 
ficant alterations.  In  some  oases  there  are  striUng 
oniasions;  ;n  others  there  are  n)  less  remaikable 
additions.  Without  attempting  to  ezhanst  the  sab- 
ject,  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  histories 
aril!  be  now  briefly  pointed  oat ;  thoogh  at  the  same 
tine  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  them,  it  would  be  osefiil  to  review 
likewise  all  the  differences  between  the  Chnxucles 
andtheBookofKingi. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xzzi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burning 
of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  wouU  seem,  designedly ; 
lor  he  says  that  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
buried  the  6oMEt  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  bumii^ 
the  natural  ezpremon  would  hare  been  to  hare 
spoken  of  burying  their  bodies,  instead  of  their 
Mnes.  Periiaps  the  chronicler  objected  so  strongly 
to  the  burning  of  bodies  that  he  purposely  refrained 
from  recording  such  a  fact  respecting  the  bodies  of 
5aul  and  his  sons,  even  under  the  peculiar  dream- 
ftances  connected  with  that  incident.! 

2.  In  the  Chronicles  it  is  assigned  aa  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsd  of 
XM  that  had  a  fiuniliar  spirit,  and  **  had  not  en- 
luirol  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  z.  13,  14);  wheraas  in 
%muel  it  is  ezpressly  stated  (1  Sam.  zzviii.  6)  that 
Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  consulted  the 
witch  of  Endor,  but  that  Jehovah  had  not  answered 
him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  dvil 
war  between  David  and  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
nor  of  Abuer's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassination 
by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  Ishbosheth  by 
Hechab  and  Bmnab  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32,  iii.,  iv.). 

4.  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  ex- 
posure of  Uiiah  to  certain  death  by  David's  orders, 
the  solemn  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chmiides  (2  i«m.  xi.,  zii.  1-25). 

5.  in  the  account  given  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2-11)  of  David's  removing  the  Aric  from  Kirjath- 
jearim,  no  spedal  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  David's  oom{janions  are  said,  generally, 
lo  have  been  **all  the  people  that  were  with  him," 
^-^~^— — ^^  *~  ^^^^— ^■— ^  ~  ^^~^-^^^^"^    *    ■ 

t  Tadtos  n-oonls  it  as  a  distinguishing  coslom  of  the 
J  ews,  *  oorpora  condere  quam  cremare,  ex  more  AegjpCIo  " 
ilNil.  V.  ty.  And  it  Is  certain  tbat.  In  later  time^  tbey 
tnried  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  bora  them ;  tlwofh,  noir 
trlthstandiiiK  the  instance  in  Ocn.  L  a,  they  did  nol^ 
tiitVj  speakin(u  embalm  tbem,  like  the  I^yptianSb 
And  Ibongh  It  may  be  suspected.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
Ihai  (hey  evcf  bonwd  ibtir  dead  to  mrtj  ttanv.    T%e 
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md  **  al;  the  house  of  brad  "  are  aai J  to 
played  b*fora  Jehov;ih  on  the  occaaion  with  al 
manner  of  mudcal  instraments.  In  the  eorrespend- 
ing  passage  of  the  Chronidca  (1  Chr.  liii.  1-14* 
David  is  represented  as  having  publidy  propuaed  to 
send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and  Lcritea  in 
thdr  dties  and  **  sobarbs,"  and  this  b  said  to  have 
been  asMuted  to  by  all  the  congrMation.  Again, 
in  the  preparations  whidi  are  made  nr  the  teceptioa 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Jerusalem,  nothmg 
is  said  of  the  Levitca  in  Samnd ;  whereas  in  the 
Chitnides  David  is  introduced  as  saying  that  none 
ought  to  carry  the  Aric  of  God  but  the  Levitea ;  the 
spMial  numbers  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  children 
of  Aaron  are  there  given ;  and  names  cf  Levits  an 
spedAed  as  having  bwn  appointed  singen  and  pbyera 
CD  mudcal  instruments  in  connexion  with  the  Ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xvi.  1-6). 

6.  The  inddent  of  David's  dandng  in  paUic  Willi 
all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  whoi  the  Aifc  was 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  oenaorioaa  remarka  of 
his  wife  Miohal  on  David's  conduct,  David's  answer, 
and  Michal'a  pnniahmmt,  are  fully  set  forth  io 
Samud  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23);  but  the  whole  sobjccgl 
is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronidea  (1  Chr. 
XV.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  b  aoad* 
in  Samud  of  David's  having  oompoaed  a  P^m  en 
this  great  event ;  whereas  in  Chronidca  a  Psalm  io 
set  Ibrth  iriiich  Dovid  is  reproMnted  as  having  ddi- 
vered  into  the  hand  of  Aa^  and  his  bretiiren  oo 
that  day  (1  Chr.  zvi.  7-36).  Of  thia  Pkalm  the 
first  fifiBon  verses  an  almoat  predsdy  the  same  as 
in  Ps.  cv.  1-15.  Tike  next  eleven  veian  an  the 
aame  as  m  Pi.  xcvi.  1-1 1 ;  and  the  next  three  oon- 
duding  verses  an  in  Pk.  cvi.  1,  47, 48.  The  last 
verse  but  one  of  this  Plaalm  (1  Chr.  xvi.  85)  apponn 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Ooptivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samud  that  David  in  hia  con- 
quest of  Moab  put  to  death  two-thirds  dther  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  Moabitish  array  (2  Sam. 
viii  2).  This  Act  is  omitted  in  Chronida  (i  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  words  used  therein  in  men* 
tinning  the  conquest  an  ao  nearly  identical  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  panage  in  Samod, 
that  in  the  A.  V.  then  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts,  '*  And  he  smote  Hoab  : 
and  the  Moabites  became  David's  aervants,  ami 
brought  gifts." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  ««there  was 
a  batUe  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  when  Elhanaa 
the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehonite  (in  the  ori- 
ginal Beit  fuJ4ackmi),  dew  GoUath  the  Gittite,  the 
staflf  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  In 
the  paralld  passage  in  the  Chronldes  (1  Chr.  xx. 
5)  it  is  sUted  that  •«  Elhanan  the  eon  of  Jair  slew 
Lachmi  the  brother  of  Golbth  the  Gitttte."  Thus 
Laohmi,  which  in  the  former  case  b  merdy  part  of 
an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's  place  of  nativity, 
seems  in  the  Chronides  to  be  the  substantive  name 
of  the  man  whom  Elhanan  slew,  and  b  so  translated 
m  the  LXX.    [Elhanait,!.  520;  Lahmi,  ii.  55.] 

9.  In  Samud  (2  Sam.  xziv.  1)  it  b  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  been  kindled  against 
Israd,  Es  moved  David  against  them  to  give  orders 


in  Am.  vL  10  ta  amblipioaa.  It  nay  merMy  rtfir 
to  the  burning  of  bodies,  as  a  sanitsry  preeanikm  in  a 
pbgne;  but  it  la  not  nndoobled  that  baralag balHMM 

tOw   bee  Fttrrt,  •. «.  tJ'ID.   Tbe  bornlag/Dr  AaOCtar 

3rvL14)lo1ilersntlhmtheoarauigofhisbody.  Okaapue 
Jur.  axzir. I(  3  Chr. xxi.  19,  SO;  Joeeph.  AaL sv. ^ #4 
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kt  lucing  a  ceiwas  of  the  popaktioB.  In  the 
CkroDides  (1  Chr.  zii.  1)  it  is  mentumed  tliat 
Ihirid  was  prowked  to  take  a  oensas  of  the  poptb* 
btioD  &y  Satan.  This  last  is  the  first  and  the  ooly 
ipsfauios  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  introdaoed 
into  say  histcricsl  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Pentatea^h  J<^rah  Himself  is  represented  as 
haidning  PhanM>h's  heart  (Ex.  lii.  13),  as  in  this 
ytmgt  of  Samnel  He  is  said  to  have  incited  Darid  to 
give  Olden  for  a  csensus. 

10.  la  the  incidents  connected  with  the  tliree 
^j%  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  tiie  oenois, 
•oBie  &cts  of  a  Terj  remarkable  character  are  aar^ 
rated  in  the  Chionides,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
tbe  esrijer  history,  llias  in  Chronicles  it  is  svttvd 
fl^  tbe  An^  of  Jehovah,  that  he  stood  bctwetn  the 
cuth  sad  the  heaven*  having  a  drawn  sword  ih  >!b 
bsad  stretched  over  Jerusalem;  that  afterwards 
Jehovah  oommaiided  the  angd,  and  that  the  angd 
pot  op  agun  his  sword  into  its  sheath^  (1  Chr. 
uL  15-27).  It  is  further  stated  (ver.  20^  that 
Onisn  sod  his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  thej 
nw  the  angel ;  and  that  when  David  (ver.  26)  bad 
bult  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  bumt-offer- 
iags  to  Him,  Jehovah  answered  him  from  heaven  by 
fin  apon  tbe  altar  of  baintH>ffering.  RqpRrding  nU 
tbew  dreomatanoes  there  is  absolute  silence  in  the 
oirreipoDdii^  chapter  of  Samuel. 

1 1.  The  Qiranicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
rible fMi  mentioned  in  tbe  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
Hi.  3-9)  tittt  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
■crifioe  sereo  eons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
mou  for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had 
fonnerij  receired  from  Saul.  This  barbarous  act 
of  soperstitioo,  which  is  not  said  to  have  b^n  oom- 
■tsttded  bf  Jehovah  (ver.  1)  is  one  of  the  most 
psiaAd  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
Msroelj  be  ezidaibed  otherwise  than  bj  the  supped- 
tMQ  either  uat  D&vid  seized  this  opportunity  to 
hd  hionelf  of  seven  poasible  rival  claimants  to  tbe 
ihroDc,  or  that  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
br  tbe  baneful  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  en- 
diaromd  to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their  gods 
by  boman  sncrifioeB  [Phoenicia].  It  was,  per- 
b^  whoUy  foreign  to  the  ideas  or  the  Jews  at  the 
hme  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled. 

It  only  renudna  to  add»  that  in  the  numerous 
ngtaaem  wherain  there  is  a  dose  verbal  agreement 
bcCwen  tisiwifci s  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  sound  oooduaioa  aeems  to  be  that  the  Chro- 
aktes  were  copied  from  Samnd,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
»f  thift  kind,  we  mast  proceed  upon  recognised 
piadptcB  of  critieiam.  If  a  writer  of  the  3rd  or 
4tb  century  nairated  events  of  Roman  history  almost 
fncisdy  in  the  wroitls  of  Livy,  no  critic  would  he- 
■iste  to  «y  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
frcn  Uvy.  Jt  would  be  regnrded  as  a  veiy  impro- 
Wbie  hypothesis  that  they  were  copied  from  doco- 
OMBts  to  whidb  Liry  and  the  later  historian  had 
ei)ul  MOiBs,  c^iedal^  when  no  proof  whatever  was 
iddiued  that  anT  men  original  documents  were  in 
sastcnce  at  the  tune  of  the  later  historian.  Tbe 
■n^  pnodpic  applies  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
Cbroiudes  stand  to  the  Book  of  Samnel.  There  is 
aot  s  particle  of  proof  ftat  the  original  documents, 
or  soy  one  of  them,  on  which  the  Book  of  ^^omnel 
was  (bvimM  wen  in  ^ntt/pnm  at  the  time  when  the 
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of  tte  arehangel  lllchact  on  tlie  top  uf  the 
df  Hj4ri«o  at  Borne  is  In  scomtlaiior  wUb  the 
te  •  proaaMkm  to  Sl  I'Cier'a.  4arbff  a  pns< 


Uft^My  the  QtckX  saw  the  archaofBl  i   »  vijii*<a  4  i^*«M.  o.  €7,  6th  edit  18«3 


Chnmicles  were  compiled ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  where 
there  is  a  dose  verbal  oorrespendenoi  between  the 
two  works,  the  compiler  til'  the  Chronides  copied 
paasages,  more  or  less  closely,  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unreasan- 
able  to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impoedble  to  dis- 
prove^ that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  documents 
which  ara  no  longer  in  existence. 

LUeralutt. — ^The  following  list  of  Commentaries 
is  given  by  De  Wette: — Soraiii,  Seb.  Schmklii. 
Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  C(3immentt*\  Jo.  Dnuii,  An- 
natatt.  m  Locob  dijffic,  Jos,,  Jvd,y  et  Sam, ;  Vio* 
torini,  Strigelii,  Cbrnm.  m  Libr.  Sam,t  Beg.,  et  Po' 
ralijip..  Lips.  1591,  fol. ;  Gasp.  Sanctii,  Comm.  m 
IV.  Lib,  Reg,  et  Paraltpp.,  1624,  fol. ;  Hensler, 
Erla^tenmgen  dei  T,  B.  Sam,  u.  d.  Sakm,  Denk- 
iprScke,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  best  modem  Com- 
mentary ^eems  to  be  that  of  Thenius,  Exegeti»okei 
ffandbuohf  Leipzig,  1842.  In  this  work  there  is 
an  excellent  Introduction,  and  an  interesting  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Bible 
with  the  Translation  of  the  Scptuagint.  There  ara 
no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  m  Rosenmiiller's  great 
work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia, 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
and  its  authorahip  is  discussed  in  all  the  ordinary 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament— such  as  those 
of  Home,  Hivemick,  Keil,  De  Wette,  which  have 
been  frequently  dted  in  this  work.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  firat  volume  of  this  Dictionary  was 
printed :  Block's  Einleiiung  m  das  Mte  Tettamenit 
Berlin,  1860,  pp.  855-368;  Stiihdin's  Specielle 
JEinleitung  in  die  Kanoniachen  BdoKer  dea  Alte* 
Te§tament$,  Elbei-feld,  1862,  pp.  83-105;  David- 
son's Intrdhiction  to  the  Old  Tettameni,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1862,  pp.  491-536.  [£.  T.] 

SANABAS'SAB  (So/toMltrfrapot ;  Alex.  Soro- 
$dffffupos ;  Saimanaaarw),  Shebhbazzab  (1  Esd. 
ii.  12,  15 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SANABAS'SABUB  (Sa/3ai^<rapoff ;  Alex. 
"Xayafidaeapos :  Sabnanatuanu).  Smeshbazzav 
(1  Esd.  yi.  18,  20 ;  comp.  Eu*.  T.  14, 16). 

BAK'ASIB  (Sonurf/S ;  Alex.  'AriVcf/9 :  Eli^ 
atib).  The  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  ara 
reckoned  *'  among  the  sons  of  Sonasib,"  as  priests 
who  returned  with  Zorobabd  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

8ANBALXAT  {dp^D :  XMtafiaJjJr :  Sana- 
ballot).  Of  uncertain  etymology;  according  to  Gese- 
nius  after  von  Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanscrit  **  giving 
strength  to  the  army,*'  but  according  to  FOrat  '*  .1 
chestnut  tree."  A  Moobite  of  Horonaim,  as  appeara 
by  his  designatimi  **  Sanballat  the  Honmite  "  (Nih. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiu.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
from  Saipture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some  evil 
or  military  oonsroand  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  (Meh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  tbe  moment 
of  Nebemiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  himself  lo 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  w^fiire  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  a  constant  adrersary  to  the  Tirshatha. 
His  oonpanions  in  this  hostiUty  were  Tobiah  the 
Ammocite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  crpeaitlon  the 
reader  ji  referred  to  the  articles  Nrhextar  iUid 

ss  b«  u  wipposed  to  be  represented  In  the  statoe.  1*.  it 
owing  to  thb  that  the  fortresa  nubsequeotly  bed  the  naoic 
of  the  OuUe  of  St.  Angflu.    See  Murraj's  HtmMo^kfim 
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Meheiuah,  Book  of,  mm!  to  Ndi.  Ti^  irha«  tlid 
nmilj  bfltwwn  SaBhallat  and  the  Jem  is  brooc^t 
oat  in  the  etropfBrt  oolonn.  The  ohIt  othor  inci- 
dent in  hk  lift  it  hit  lUiaDce  with  the  high-priert's 
ftmily  hy  the  maxriage  of  hie  daoghter  vrith  one 
of  the  gnmdaoDS  of  Eiliaihih»  which.  fit»m  the 
linular  ftwneiica  ibrmed  hj  ToUah  the  Ammonite 
^Neh.  liii.  4),  aiipean  to  have  been  pvi  of  a 
aettled  poUcj  ooncerted  between  EliMhib  and  the 
Samaritan  &cticn.  The  eKpolflon  from  the  priesU 
hood  of  the  goiltf  eon  of  Joinda  by  Ndmniah 
must  haTO  ttalT  further  widened  the  breach  between 
h*m  and  SanhalJat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  howerar,  the  Scriptoral 
nanatiTe  ends — owmg,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia— «nd  with  it  likewise  oar  know- 
ledge of  Sanbalkt. 

Bat  on  taming  to  the  pagea  of  Jbsephns  a 
wholly  WW  set  jf  actions,  in  a  totally  diifermt 
time,  is  broogbt  belbre  us  in  oonnciion  with  San- 
baliai,  while  hia  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  tlie 
acooont  there  given  of  the  gornment  of  Nehe- 
Bttsh,  wfaaeh  £  phned  in  Sie  leign  of  Xeoes. 
Josephns,  after  mterposing  the  whole  reign  of 
Artaienns  Longimanos  between  the  death  of  Kehe- 
miah  and  the  transaotiona  in  whkh  Sanballat  took 
nart,  and  ntterly  ignoring  the  T«nf  existenoe  of  Darius 
Vothos,  Artaasnes  Mnemon,  Ochns,  Ike.,  jompe 
at  enoe  to  the  nign  of  •«  Darios  the  l«t  king," 
and  teUa  no  {AtU.  xi.  7,  {3)  that  SanbaUat  was  his 
officer  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cnthean,  iL «.  a 
Samaritn,  by  bfarth,  and  that  he  pve  his  daughter 
Mieaao  in  maniage  to  Manasseh,  ue  brother  ot  the 
high-priest  Jaddoa,  and  conseqaentlT  the  fonrth  in 
dBMcnt  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  refattcs  thai  on  the 
threat  of  ha  brother  Jaddoa  and  the  othor  Jews  to 
eipel  him  from  the  priesthood  nnUm  he  diroroed 
his  wift»  Manasseh  slated  the  case  to  SanbaUat, 
who  thereupon  promised  to  nee  his  inflneooe  with 
king  Darios,  not  only  to  gi^  him  Sanballat'a 
goremmcnt,  hot  to  sanction  tne  bnildiog  of  a  rival 
temple  on  Mount  Gerisim  of  which  Manasseh 
shouil  be  t!ie  high  priesL  Menassfh  on  this  agreed 
to  retain  his  wift  and  Jom  SanbaUat'e  fr^oo, 
which  wae  farther  strengthened  by  the  accfsrinn 
el  all  thoae  priests  and  Leviim  (and  they  were 
many)  who  h«l  taken  strange  wiTCS.  Bat  jost 
at  this  time  heppened  the  iuTasion  of  Alazander 
the  Great;  and  Sanballat,  with  7000  teen,  joined 
him,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darios  {Ant. 
xi.  8,  {4).  Being  finroombly  recdved  by  the  con- 
queror, he  took  the  opportnnity  of  speaking  to  him 
itk  behalf  of  Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how 
much  it  was  for  his  interest  to  diiride  the  strength 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who 
wished  for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained 
Alexanders  permiasion  to  build  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gfrixim,  and  make  Manasseh  tha  hered>> 
taryhigh-prieBt.   Shoiily after  this,  Sanballat  died; 

•  Be  ssys  that  Alessadcr  appointed  An^ooMcims 
fpraraor  of  Jndea  and  tlw  neighbowtag dMrteU;  tbat 
the  annaillaiis  murdered  him ;  and  that  Alexander  on 
his  relvm  took  Smarts  In  rBteoss,  sad  setttsd  a  colony 
of  ii«^>«A.««i*«^  In  It,  and  the  JnlMWtanto  of  Ssmarta 
firllved  to  ttdicm. 

»  Soeh  a  Vbmt,  s.  p,  sa  when  the  Book  of  Eodeplsatieas 
«as  written.  Iii  which  we  real  {fh.  I.  aft.  26).  "There  be 
two  mswsr  ot  nations  which  mloo  heart  abborreth.  sad 
tne  third  Is  no  Mtton :  tbej  that  sit  upon  the  naoontaln 
at  Senaifa.  and  they  that  dwell  aasong  the  PhlMstlwec 
mA  iLa:  foclU  pseple  thaidwsU  hi  Sfcheas." 


SAKDAl. 

but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerixim 
the  Shechemitcs,  as  they  were  called,  conttnuaJ 
aiao  as  a  permanent  eofaism,  which  was  conthnaOy 
ftd  by  all  the  Uwless  and  disaflected  Jcwsl  Sock 
is  Jcssphos  s  aooount.  If  thwo  is  any  truth  in  it» 
of  coune  the  SanbaUat  of  whom  he  epeaka  ia  a 
different  person  ixom  the  Sanballat  of  Nebcoriahy 
who  flourished  fully  one  hundred  Tears  earlier; 
but  when  we  pot  together  Joeephas  s  silcoe  «a»- 
ceming  a  Sanballat  in  NehemiaJi's  time,  and  tta 
many  coincidenoes  in  the  lires  of  the  Sanbalhit  «t 
Nehemiah  and  that  of  Joeephas,  together  with  tha 
inconsistencieB  in  Jose|ihns's  namtiTe  (pomtad  ent 
by  Prideaox,  Connect,  i.  466,  288,  S90),  and 
its  disagreement  with  what  Euaebius  tdls  of  tha 
relatioDs  of  Alexander  with  Samaria*  (CAfvii.  Oam^ 
lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  remember  how  apt  Josa> 
phos  is  to  frUow  any  narrative^  no  matter  how 
anachronistic  and  inconsistent  with  Scriptnra,  w* 
shall  have  no  diffienlty  in  condudng  that  his  ao- 
count  of  Sanbalkt  ia  not  historicsL  It  is  doab*- 
lem  talm  from  some  qMoyphal  romance,  now 
lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the  en^ 
pire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  waa  at  its 
height,^  dioee  the  downfsll  of  tha  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  Sanballat  (or  the  kieal  instru- 
ment, of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Chorcb 
and  the  erertioo  of  the  tem]de  on  Gerixim.  To 
borrow  erenti  irom  eome  Scripture  narraliva  and 
introduce  some  Scriptnrsl  personage,  withont  »nj 
r^ard  to  dironology  or  otliCT  propriety,  wna 
the  regular  method  of  svch  apuciyphai  booka. 
See  1  Eadras,  t^ocryph.il  Esther,  apooyphal  addl- 
tiona  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  artides  o« 
them,  and  the  stoiy  inserted  by  the  LXX.  after 
2  K.  xiL  24,  Ik.,  with  the  obeerraticM  on  tt  at 
pw  91  of  this  volume.  To  i^eoeive  aa  historical 
Jcsephos's  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  Sa- 
maritan tem|de  by  Sanballat,  iiivuiiielantisl  aa  it 
is  in  its  aooount  of  Manasseh's  reiationebip  to 
JvUua,  and  SanbaUat* a  interooona  with  both 
Darioa  Codomanua  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
yet  to  transplant  it,  aa  Prideanx  does,  to  tlm 
time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.a  409),  seems  soanriy 
compatible  with  eound  criticism*  For  a  fbrthar 
discusston  of  this  subject,  see  tha  article  Nbhs- 
MiAH,  Book  or,  p.  49t ;  Pridoaox,  GowMvt.  i. 
396^;  QensaU.  of  onr  lord^  p.  323,  Its.;  MiITa 
Vindic.  of  onr  Zm^b  GmiaL  p.  165;  Haka'a 
Anaiyt.  ii.  534.  [A.  C  H.] 

BANPALC^S:  hw^huia^  eoMXtm).    Tha 

sandal  iqppears  to  have  been  the  article  mdmarOT 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  fret  H 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  froi  faj 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  tenn  na*a/*  implias  such  an 
article,  its  pit^er  sense  being  that  of  ooii/faia^  ar 
shutting  in  tiie  foot  with  thongs:  we  have  alen 
exprees  notice  of  the  thong'  iv^ »  k^^i  ^  V*. 

•  IntheA.T.thkteraaistavariah^yiiiriMii1«*Asea.'* 
There  is.  however.  Uttls  ramon  Co  thhtk  thai  the  J< 
reaUj  wore  shoe^  sod  the  expressions  whl^ 
(AppanL  pp.  TBI.  192)  quotes  to  prove  that  thoy 
(vis. «  pat  ilw  hlood  of  war  In  his  sboca,"  I R.  U.  ft; 
men  go  over  In  shoes,"  Is.  xt.  16),  are  eqnsQy  edspced  to 
the  BBOdal— the  flniilgnlfyii«  that  the  blood  wssaprinkled 
on  Me  tkn^  of  the  esadal,  the  eecoM  tbni  mm  shomd 
cross  the  river  en  foot  tneteed  of  In  boats.  Tte  shoes 
foond  In  Egypt  piObehlj  bekoged  toGtaeks  (WUUnaeBw 
U.333>  J. 

«  'rHe  tenns  applied  to  the  removKi  of  tha  ahea  (r?fl 
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'ri.Jt-UlclMt'^  IB  WTcrai  pongM  /Oa.  sir.  13 ; 
b.  T.  'J7;  Mnt  i.  7).  Tlie  Greek  tann  6w69^fu^ 
ynnwlj  applici  to  the  nodal  ezci  naively,  m  it 
BMuu  whet  b  bound  tMdW*  the  foot;  but  no  itrcie 
en  be  Ud  on  tke  nee  of  the  term  by  the  Alenn- 
drioe  writcray  m  it  ww  applied  to  anr  oovering  of 
the  foot,  cm  to  the  milltuy  ealiga  or  the  Robuuw 
(JoKph.  B.  J.yri.  1,  §8).  A  similar  obsenration 
applies  to  0tv8dU<or,  whidi  is  oaed  in  a  general, 
sad  not  in  its  strietij  claaricsl  sense,  and  was  adopted 
M  a  Hehtaiaed  Ibnn  by  the  Talmudists.  We  have 
D>  dcMripCioii  ot  tlw  sandal  in  the  Bible  itKlf,  but 
the  defiriency  can  be  supplied  from  ooUaterd  sources. 
Thus  we  Iciani  fnna  the  TalmudlKta  that  the  ma- 
trrials  emplmd  in  the  oonstruotioo  of  the  si'le 
were  either  leather,  lelt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Miran. 
y<6aat.  IS,  Jl,  2),  and  that  H  wa«  ooeasicotliy 
ihod  with  iron  (AM.  6.  %2\  In  Egypt  ttfious 
Arocs  aobatances,  sudi  as  paun  leores  and  p  ipyras 
nalks,  were  used  in  addition  to  eather  (Hrrod.  ii. 
§7;  WUIuMon,  H.  882,  338),  while  in  Assyria, 
«ond  or  leatoer  was  employed  (Layard,  Nm.  ii. 
iscS,  :i84>.  In  Egypt  the  anxisls  were  usually 
ttnaed  vp  at  tlie  toe  like  oar  skates,  though  other 
fems,  roonded  and  pointed,  are  also  exhibited.  In 
Auyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  en- 
CMed,  and  soactinies  the  sandal  oonsiiited  of  little 
dsB  than  this.    This  docs  not  sppenr  to  have  been 
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(Fk«a  UyawA,  a.  ni) 


tibe  esse  in  FalesCioe,  for  a  bed-strap  was  twwfntinl 
to  a  proper  sandal  (ye6ain.  12,  §1).  Great  atten- 
ttm  was  naid  br  the  faulies  to  their  sandals ;  they 
«we  maoe  ot  the  skin  of  an  animal,  named  iacham 
(Es.  iTi.  IC),  whether  a  hyena  or  a  seal  (A.  V. 
"Mgw^V  is  dooMfiil:  the  skins  of  a  fidi  (a 
^■Ms  of  Uilioon)  an  oaed  lor  this  purpose  in  the 
paiMb  of  Snai  (Bobinaon,  Bib»  Bez.  1.  116). 
The  theop  wen  handbomdy  embraiderad  (Qmt. 
vH  1 ;  Jad.  z.  4,  ztL  9),  as  were  those  of  the 
Graeklafies(DJel.</ilja.s.T.<«Sandal!um'^.  San- 
Ub  were  won  by  all  dasscs  of  sodetj  in  Palestine, 
■na  by  the  ray  poor  (Am.  yiii.  6),  4nd  both  the  son- 
^  and  the  thong  or  shoe-latdiet  were  so  dieap  and 
'  "  tth^  paved  into  a  proverb  for  the  most 

thing  (Gen.  ziv.  23 ;  Kodus.  ihi.  19). 
■ot,  howerer,  worn  at  all  periods ;  tlwy 
with  in-doon^  and  were  only  pot 
,   ,  aboat  to  nndertake  some  business 

away  firam  tbdr  hoONa ;  sudi  as  a  mUitary  ezpe- 
*tM  (h.  T.  27;  Epb.  vi.  15),  or  a  journey  (Ex. 
la.  U;  Jorfi.  iz.  5,  13;  Acts  ziL  8):  on  sudi 
■nrrniau  penona  cvried  an  extra  pair,  a  practice 
which  ear  Lord  objected  to  as  &r  as  the  Apostles 

Bv.  to;  k  «a.  l»  and  B^TK^,  Boili  iv.  t)  laplj 

■  ^^■pwan  etfhor  so  mioasioai  or  as  bnaias 
l»  aaaer  the  MP  or  il»  ftiot 
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ooneeniod  (Matt.  z.  10 ;  coraj an  Mark  tI.  9p 
and  the  expreaaion  hi  L\.ke  z.  4,  **do  not  oarry»** 
which  harmoniiea  the  passages).    An  eitia  paif 
might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  aa  the  aolis  were 
liable  to  be  aoon  worn  out  (Joah.  ix.  5),  or  the 
thongn  to  be  broken  (Is.  t.  27).    Daring  meal* 
timea  the  feet  were  widoubtedly  uncovered,  is  im- 
plied in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  Jdm  xiii.  5,  6,  and  m  the 
exception  specially  made  in  refei^enoe  to  the  nucha: 
feast  (Ex.  zii.  11):  the  same  custom  most  have 
prevailed  wherever  radioing  at  meah  was  f  lactiaed 
(oomp.  Plato,  Sympoi.  p.  213).    It  was  a  mark  ol 
reverenoe  to  oaat  off  the  ahoea  in  approaching  a  place 
or  pei«>n  of  eminent  aanctity:*  hence  the  com- 
mand to  Moaea  at  the  boah  (Ez.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Joah.  t.  15)» 
In  deference  to  these  injonotiona  tlw  priests  are  said 
to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple 
barefoot  (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii.  ^uom^.  7),  and  the 
Talmndtsti  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  through 
the  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Miahn.  Berach.  9,  §5). 
This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews : 
in  andent  timea  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the 
worship  of  Cybde  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Psrw.  154), 
in  the  worship  of  Isis  as  represented  in  a  picture  at 
Herculaneum  {Ant,  ctErcol.  iL  320),  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  28.   In  nwdeni  times  we  may  oonraaie  tha 
similar  piactice  of  the  Mohammedans  a(  ndeatina 
before  entering  a  moak  (Robinaon'a  Beteatoktt^  ii. 
36),  and  particularly  bcdfore  entering  tha  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (BurdEhaitit'a  Artdria,  i.  270),  of  the  Yeadia 
of  Meaopoumia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  theh 
patron  aiint  (Layard'a  Am.  i.  282),  and  of  the  ija- 
maritana  as  they  trend  the  aommit  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Robinaon,  ii.  278).    The  practice  of  tht 
modem  Egyptiana,  who  take  off  their  ahoea  before 
itepping  on  to  the  carpeted  ^MHxin,  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  a  foriing  of  reverence  rather  than  dean- 
linoK,  that  spot  bdng  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
L  85V   It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  or  mooning;  if  a  peraon  iqipeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2   8am.  zr.   30;  la.  zz.  2;  £i.  zziv. 
17,  23).    Thia  again  waa  hdd  in  common  with 
other  nationa,  aa  inatanoed  at  the  funeral  of  Au- 
guatoa  (Suet.  Aug,  100^,  and  on  the  oocaaion  ol 
the  ademn  proceaoona  wmeh  derived  thdr  name  of 
NwUpedatia  from  thia  ftatora  (TertoU.  Apol.  40). 
To  carry  or  to  nnlooee  a  person'a  aandd  was  a  mo> 
nial  office  betokening  grttit  inferiority  on  the  part 
oi  the  peraon  performiag  it ;  it  waa  hence  edected 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  ezpnaa  hie  relation  to  the 
Mesnah  (MatL  Hi,  11;  Maih  i.  7;  John  i.  27; 
AcU  zui.  25).    The  expreaaion  in  P^  Iz.  8,  oviii. 
9,  **  over  Edom  will  I  CMt  out  my  ahoe,"  evidently 
aignifiea  the  aubjeotion  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  pdntof  the  comparison  ia  obacore;  for  it  may 
refor  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  the  aandal  tc 
a  dave,  or  to  that  of  daiming  poaaeaaion  of  a  pro« 
perty  by  pbntiog  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acqumiy  it 
by  the  aymbdical  action  of  caating  the  ahoc,  et 
a^n,  Edom  may  be  r^arded  in  the  atill  more  aub- 
ordinate  podtioo  of  a  ahalf  on  which  the  eandali 
were  reated  while  thdr  owner  bathed  his  icet.    The 
uae  of  the  ahoe  ia  the  transfer  of  property  ia  noticed 
in  Buth  iv.  7,  8»  and  a  auniUur  aignlBcancy  was 
attached  to  the  act  in  connexion  with  the  repudia* 
tion  of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  zxv.  9).    She» 

*  It  Is  worthy  ot  jbaervatlon  tbat  the  tena  osert  foi 
potttatg  off**  the  IhOMa  oi:  these  oocasions  la  pecuUa 
J),  and  ecaveya  the  nottao  of  violence  and  heatik 
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MakiRf  ,  or  ntfan'  Btnp-inaking  {i,  €, 

•tnpslbr  Um  «umULi),  was  «  nu^piiwt  tnde  anoiig 

Um  Jews  (Mishn.  P«mo4.  4,  (6).        [W.  L.  B.] 

8AirH]CDRIM(a4xnxmtcl7Suihcdrfai,p-|rU& 
ftniMd  from  9vw^pu9i  the  attfempCs  of  tha  Rab- 
bias  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology  are  idle ;  Biutorf  • 
Ltx.  Chatd,  a.  t.),  caU«l  alK>  in  the  Talmud  tht 
grmi  SmiMbii^  the  lapreme  coundl  of  the  Jewiali 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the 
Midma  it  is  aLn  s^ed  1^*11  n^3,  Beth  Dm,  *<hoaM! 


n 


1.  The  origm  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
llJshna  {Sanhedr,  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Nam.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
amoeiirte  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
iaraeUtea.  This  body  continued  to  exists  aooording 
to  the  Rabbinical  aooonntai  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  oommonwealth.  Among  Christian 
writea  Schickhard,  Isaac  Cssanbnn,  Salmasius, 
Selden,  and  Grotius  have  hdd  the  same  view. 
Since  the  time  of  Vorstios,  who  took  the  ground 
{De  SjfnMriit,  §25-40)  that  the  aUeged  idenUty 
between  the  assembly  of  eemty  eiders  mentioned 
in  Num.  n,  16,  17,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which 
existed  in  the  latsr  pviod  of  the  Jewiah  common* 
weakhf  waa  simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Rabbins,  and 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  tribunal  in  Deut. 
xvii.  8, 10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joahna  and  the  judges, 
nor  duxingthe  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  tribunal  eetablished  by  Ifoaes 
wM  probably  temporair,  and  did  not  continue  to 
exUt  after  the  Ismdites  had  entered  PuJcatine  (Winer, 
RealuiMerh,  art.  <*  Sjmadrium  "). 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  information  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can 
only  be  said  in  genenl  that  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  aubse- 
qtwnt  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine. 
Livy  ezpresly  stotes  (xIt.  32),  **  pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedoniae  pertinebat,  senatores, 
quos  syNedros  vocant,  legendoa  ease,  quorum  oon- 
silio  respublica  administraretur."  The  fittt  that 
Herod,  when  procurator  of  Galilee,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Sanhedrim  (bx^  47)  on  the 
ground  that  in  puttinc  men  to  death  he  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  body  (Joa.  Ami.  xiv. 
9,  }4)  shows  that  it  then  possessed  much  power 
and  was  not  of  very  recent  origin.  If  the  Ttpov- 
<r/«  rw  'Iov8aI«r,  in  2  Mace  i.  10,  vf,  44,  zi.  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does 
this  is  the  carUcat  historical  tnoe  of  its  existence. 
On  ihess  grounds  the  oplnioQ  of  Vontius,  Witstus, 
Winer,  Keil,  and  others,  nay  be  regarded  as  pro- 
Uble,  that  the  Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud 
arose  after  the  rstrnn  of  the  Jews  fitm  Babylon, 
and  in  the  time  of  tht  Salsoeidae  or  of  the  Haemo* 
•MRU  princes. 

In  the  sileDee  of  Pfaflo,  Jesephoi^  and  the  Mishna 
4«pecting  the  oonstitutioB  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  iiwidental 
MtiocB  in  the  New  Teitament.  From  these  we 
lather  that  it  consisted  of  h^u^Xst  diief 
priestly  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-lbnr  classes 
wto  which  the  priests  wer9  dlTided  (including, 
probably,  those  who  had  beec  high-prierts),  wpW" 
Mrtpo^  eldere^  men  of  age  snd  experience,  and 
^ai9^MTttf ,  tenbe$t  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in 
the  Jewish  Uw  (Matt.  zzri.  57,  59;  Mark  xr.  1 ; 
Lube  xxii.  66  ;  Acto  t.  21). 
^.  The  mtmber  cf  memen  is  usuallT  given  as 
but  this  IS  a  point  on  whidi  there 
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is  oot  a  perfect  agreeDocnt  among  the  leanni 
The  neariy  unanimoua  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  givoi 
in  the  Miehna  {Samkedr.  i.  6):  '•the  great  San- 
hedrim  oonsisied  of  screnty-oie  Judges.  How  is 
this  prored?  Prom  Num.  zi.  16,  whsre  it  ia 
said,  *  father  unto  me  seventy  men  ef  the  dden  ol 
Israel.'  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  aeventy- 
one.  Neverthekas  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  ssme  difierenee  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appear*  in  the  works 
of  Christian  writers,  which  aooounts  lor  the  varia- 
tion in  the  books  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad  Aim,  31,  §U,.  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  togHher  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotiba,  Pri* 
deaux,  Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hoki  that  the  tnic 
number  was  seventy-two,  en  the  groemd  that  £Uiad 
and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit 
rested  (Num.  xL  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  seven^  (see  Hartmann, 
Veriftmkmg  dte  A  T.  p.  182;  Sdden,  J>9  S^nedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4).  Between  thcae  three  nnmbere, 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tndition  is 
certainly  to  be  prdkrad;  but  if^  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  really  no  evidence  fbr  the  identity 
of  the  aeventy  elden  iummoned  by  Moeea,  and 
the  Sanhedrim  existing  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivitv,  the  argument  from  Num.  xi.  16  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  memben  of  which  the  li^ktcr 
body  consisted,  has  no  force,  and  we  are  left,  aa 
Keil  maintains  {ArvhMohgie,  ii.  |259),  without 
any  certain  information  <m  the  point. 
The  pitaident  of  this  body  was  styled  ITfeO, 

Nasi,  and,  acoordii^  to  Maimonides  and  Lightfoot, 
was  diosen  on  account  of  his  fminwme  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  thia  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high'^viest.  That 
the  high-priest  presided  at  the  condemnation  cf 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  from  the  nan»- 
tive.     The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 

n  ^^9  ^>  "  ^^^^  of  ^  l^ouss  of  jodgmenC* 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  preeident.  SoDewritcrr 
speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  styled  D3n^ 

**  wise,**  but  this  is  not  suflSdently  ooeifiimed  ^sce 
SeMen,  De  Symedt.  p.  156,  $eq.).  The  Babykoiau 
Gemare  states  that  there  were  two  acribea,  one  of 
whom  registered  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
those  for  condemnation.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58; 
Marir  xiv.  54,  fte.,  the  Uotore  or  attendants  ot 
the  Sanhedrim  are  reforred  to  under  the  name  a 
6n)p^Tai.  While  in  session  the  Ssnhedrim  sat  tu 
the  foim  of  a  half  circle  {Gem.  Hierm,  ConsL  vii. 
ad  Sanhsdr,  L),  with  aU  which  agrees  the  alat^ 
ment  of  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Vontiua):  *'  Urn 
who  excels  all  othen  in  wisdom  they  appoint  head 
over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly.  And  lie  it 
is  whom  the  wise  everywhere  call  Nasi,  and  he  is 
in  the  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Likewise  him 
who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they  placs 
on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  call  '  fother  of 
the  house  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  the  seventy 
sit  before  these  two,  according  to  their  dignity,  in 
the  form  of  a  semidrde,  so  that  the  president  and 
rice-president  may  have  them  all  in  sight.** 

3.  The  pho$  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San« 
hedrim  were  oraioarilv  held  was,  according  to  the 

Talmud,  a  hall  called  Tl^l,  OoMMltk  {8cmh0dr.x.\ 

auppossd  by  LtgHtfoot  (Worh,  I  20u6)  to  ham 

been  situated  in  the  sontti-eaat  comer  of  cue  tf  the 

jiioutts  uesr  the  Temple  boilding.    la 
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l»vvv»*  it  aeems  to  have  met  So  the 
€£  the  high-priest  (Mutt,  xiyL  3).  Foity 
the  dectraction  of  Jerusalem,  iind  oca- 
MittfBtJy  while  the  Sariour  was  teschiDg  in  Pales- 
tiue,  the  seeaijiis  of  the  Sauhednm  were  removed 
Soon  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  gi-eater 
itftsDoe  from  the  temple  huilding,  althoogh  still 
aa  Mt.  Moriah  {Abod.  Zura  i.  Gem.  Babyl.  ad 
Smlimir,  t.).  After  serersJ  other  changes,  its 
mt.  was  finallj  cstaUiahed  at  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
fl'aris,  n.  365). 

Aa  a  judicial  hodj  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
SL|u«ije  court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first 
Htasiee  the  trial  ot  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatiy, 
kkm  praphees,  and  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  San^ 
tadr.  L) ;  aJ2«>  the  other  priests  (Jiiddoth,  t.). 
la  SB  aifaniBistnitiTv  council  it  determined  other 
■ttcis.  Jesus  wsa  arraigned  before 
hedj  aa  a  fidse  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and 
Ptter,  Jelin,  Stephen,  aud  Paul  as  teachers  of 
etw  snl  deeeiyeis  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix. 
2  a  sppeazs  that  the  Saahedrim  exercised  a  degi-ee 
«  aothoritj  bejood  the  Umits  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
to  the  Jeruaalem  Gemara  (quoted  by 
lih.  ii.  &  15,  11),  the  power  of  inflicting 
Ofatal  paniahnMAt  was  taken  away  from  this 
tnhoBal  fitrtj  yeaia  before  the  dertruction  of  Jeru- 
ttan.  With  thia  agraea  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
t»  P^ste  (Jehn  ax.  31),  «« It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
ts  put  wmj  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
tnal,  and  «Bodemoation  of  one  oonyicted  of  vio- 
4s:ia$  tha  eedcaiartical  law,  the  joriedicUon  of 
ui  5iaaha±rim  at  the  time  could  not  be  extended ; 
the  esBfiimation  and  exocntion  of  the  sentence  in 
eiptsl  ma«  belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator. 
The  staaia^  of  Stephen  (Acta  vii.  56,  &c.)  is  only 
SB  sffBieut  exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tu- 
aBftitoovs  piTDoedure.  or,  if  done  by  order  of  the 
^Ahsdrim,  was  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
sfi  Jmiphaa  {Ant.  xz.  9,  {1)  expn»sly  declares  the 
OBnitian  of  the  Apostle  James  during  the  absence 
^  the  proeimtor  to  hare  been  (Winer,  Bealwb. 
vt'^SyMdriam'O. 

The  Tahnod  also  nentiona  a  later  Scmhedrm  of 
^muLj-^hnt  mcmben  in  erery  city  in  Palestine  in 
a^iKh  were  not  \tm  than  120  householders;  but 
napKtifig  these  jodidal  bodies  Joeephus  is  entii^y 
alttt. 

Tba  lasding  work  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  2)« 
5j«at#TBi  tt  PraefecturiM  Jurididt  veterum  Ebrae- 
m-j^  Load.  1650,  Amst.  1679,  4to.  It  exhibits 
as'iiFBit  kaming,  but  mtroduoes  much  irrelevant 
Kiitter,  aad  ia  written  in  a  heavy  and  unattiactive 
^k.  The  monographs  of  Vorstius  and  Witsius, 
cpotaaai  in  Ugolini's  Themutrua,  vol.  xxv.  are  able 
bI  jadidoas.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolini  con 
tma  also  the  Jerusalem  and  Bab^Wian  Gemaras, 
tif^fg  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim,  with 
wa^  taay  be  compand  Dtto  TUtdi  Talmudici 
Fat^mirm  et  MaoooiK  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1629, 
4la^  aad  Mainwoides,  De  SanhedriiB  et  Poenis, 
«L  Hrotiag.  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
TfrimL^j  dee  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen^ 
Hoab.  18  >I,  8TO.,  is  worthy  of  ooosultation,  and 
t^  %  rosnpteMed  exhibition  of  the  subject,  Winer, 
iZMtfcft.  sod  Keil,  Archaeohgie,  [G.  D.  E.] 

fii4!«BA3r7CAH  (niD^D  :    2e#tFrdiK  ;    Alex. 

Jmvpb:  Semeemia),    (hie  of  the  towns  in  the 
»^  dtftirkt  etf"  Jodsh,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only. 
Ik*  tasnH  of  this  district  are  nat  distributed  into  j 
«Hi>  pwt^e^  liite  Ihoie  of  the  highlands  or  the  I 
•-•L.  itt.  I 


SheMsh ;  and  as  only  vaiy  few  of  them  have  been 
yet  luentiAed,  we  have  nothing  to  i^ide  us  to  tliS 
position  of  Simsannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  anj 
connexion  with  Kirjath-Sannah  (Kirjath^Sepfaer- 
or  Debir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebmn,  man; 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  noithera  position 
possible  (or  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  te 
mentioned  by  any  exploi'er,  ancient  or  modem. 
Gesenius  {Tnea.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
"  palm  branch  ;**  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Ffliat 
{Hicb,  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  **  writing."  The  two  propositions  aie  pit)* 
babiy  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjectuie 
of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simami,  on  the  valley  o 
the  same  name,  is  less  feasible  than  usual. 

The  termination  of  the  name  is  singular  (comp. 
Madmannah). 

By  compaiing  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
aeeu  that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Haxar-suaim,  or 
-susah,  occupy  in  the  two  last  the  pUce  of  Msd- 
mannah  and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuhen 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copy- 
ists solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  sssign  any  other 
satisfactoiy  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  suggested 
that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazai'-susim  are  tokens 
of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  horses  which  arose  in 
Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  old  ones?  [G.] 

6APH  rr)D:  2/4»;  Alex.  2c^^:  Scgph),    One 

of  the  sons  of  the  giant  (*Pa^,  Arapha)  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  or  Gaxa(2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
]  Chr.  XX.  4  he  is  called  SiPPAl.  The  title  of  Pb. 
cxliii.  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  is,  **  Of  David :  when 
he  slew  Asaph  (Saph^  the  brother  of  GfUyad 
(Goliath^,  and  thanksgiving  tor  that  he  had  con- 
quered.' 

SATHAT  iJaipdr  i  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
PHATIAH  2  (1  Esd.  v.  9 ;  comp.  Ear.  ii.  4). 

8APHATrAS(2a^Tfaf:  iS^oeios).  She- 
PSATIAH  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  34;  comp.  Exr.  viii.  8). 

8ATH£TH(2a^vt;  Alex.2a^vef:  S<q>hu9i). 
Shbpbatiah  (1  Esd.  v.  33 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

BA'PHIB  [lt>W,  I.  e.  Shaphir :  aoAdt :  put- 

chra,  but  in  Jerome's  Comment.  Scgahir),  One  of 
the  villages  addressed  by  the  Prophet  Micsh  (i.  11), 
but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomatt.  "Saphir")  it  is  described  as 
**in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  In  this  direction  a  village  called 
eS'SatcAJir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  afRxes),  possibly  the  I'epresentative  of 
the  ancient  Saphir  (Rob.  B.  B,  ii.  34  note ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Stfr,  4t  Pal.  159).  EsSaxc&fir  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about 
12  W.  of  Beit-Jibrm,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road 
from  Gaza.  Tobler  pi-efers  a  vilkge  called  Saber, 
close  to  Saicdjir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently 
very  ancient  well  (3tte  Wcmdenmgy  47).  In  one  im« 
portent  respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onoma^icon^ 
since  it  is  not  nour  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  aa  Beit-Jibrin,  the 
MMdent  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  slopei 
of  the  monatains  of  Judah.  it  ia  difficult  to  nadep 
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ktand  how  aiiy  pljioe  oould  be  westwura  of  it  (t. «.  i 
ktween  it  aiid  Aacalon),  and  yet  be  iUelf  in  the ' 
jBoiinUin  district,  unless  that  expression  may  ivta*r  I 
to  plaos  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  \*ct^ 
for  aoiiM  rMKHi  oonadered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.     We  hare  aLrady  seeii 
Ttwoa  to  suspect  that  the  rerenw  was  the  case  witli 
some  others.     [Keilah  ;  Nezih,  &c] 

Schwan,  thou^  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sa- 
ffoffir  (p.  116),  suggests  as  a  rooi'e  tensible  identili- 
cation  the  Tillage  of  Sa/triyeh,  a  couple  of  reilcs 
N.W.  of  Lydda  (136).  The  drawback  to  this  la, 
that  the  pboes  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  uhr  w 
we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  BtfU-Jihrm, 
an^I  in  aildition,  that  Safiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.     [G.] 

BAPPHI'BA  (Sttv^lpq neither  •«  sapphii-e,** 
fit>m  0]dw^cipos,  or  **  beautiful,*'  from  the  Syriac 
Ml^&t^).  The  wife  of  Ananias^  and  the  participator 
both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts  t. 
1-10).  The  intenral  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira's  iguonnce  of 
what  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  pro* 
dictiTO  hinguage  of  St  Peter  towards  her,  are  de- 
dftive  evideooes  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
tlie  whole  tnuuaction.  The  histoiy  of  Sapphira*s 
death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias's,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  attributed  to  natural 

[W.  L.  B.] 


8APPHIBECrfiD,««pCr:  (rda^i^t:  sofh 

phinu).  A  preciotti  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  see  Ex.  xziv.  10,  where  the  God  of 
Israel  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  rision  by 
Ho«es  and  the  Elders  with  "a  pared  work  of  a 
iopplr  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  bo^  of  h<«ren  m 
its  clearness"  (oomp.  Es.  i.  26).  The  »tj^  wa» 
the  Btcetv^  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priert'a  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18) ;  it  wm  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxriii.  16);  it  was  one  of 
the  pivcious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ex.  xxvUi.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  ^dv^i^i , 
and  aapphinu  of  the  Gieeke  and  Romans,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  the  Bcgophime  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  Tix.,  the  azura  or 
tndigo>blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but 
our  LapMuuli  ( Uitra^fnarine) ;  this  point  may 
be  reganted  as  established,  for  Pliny  {N.  H,  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  Sffpphirus,  *«  It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azura  colour  sometimes, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  comes  from 
Media;  it  is  never  transparent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engraving  upon  when  intersecteii  with 
hard  ciystalline  particles.*'  This  desciiption  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  chatiicier  of  the  Lapis-buuli ; 
the  "  crystalline  pai-ticles  "  of  Pliny  are  crystoU  of 
titm  pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral. 
It  Is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  Scgapbr  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Li^s-laxuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  reqniivments  demand  transpa^ 
rency,  great  value  and  good  material  for  the  oh 
paver's  art,  all  of  which  oombincd  character  tlw 
Lapis-lakuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degi^ee. 
Mr.  King  {Antique  Oemt^  p.  44)  says  that  intadi 
and  cam«*i  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  In  the 
EMterial,  bat  rarely  any  works  of  mudi  merit. 
Again,  the  Sapf^  was  certainly  pelludd,  *'  saneapud 
Jud^Ms,"  says  Braun  {!)$  Vnt.  Sac.  p.  680,  ed. 
I680>,  "  saphiroe  pellnd  las  notas  fuisie  maniiestift- 
umura  eitt.  ad*^  etiam  at  f^Suoidum  illorum  pte 
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toMi|)his  dicatnr  TDD»  Sapkir."  Backnaan  (US* 
of  /mcent,  i.  472)  b  of  opinks  ^hat  the  8:^iptr  m 
the  Hebrews  is  th«  Nime  as  the  Lapi»-lasuli ;  ^Meu- 
miUler  and  Biaun  argue  in  &voar  of  its  being  oui 
siqiphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We  are  incliiiad 
to  adopt  this  hitter  opinion,  but  are  vaable  to  eonw 
to  any  satisfactory  coiicIusi«ai.  [W   H.J 

8A'RA  (2d^A«-  ^^^)-  1-  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  II ;  1  Pet.  ill.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Kaguel,  in  the  apnrrphaj 
history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she  bad  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  weddii^  night  by  Asmodeus  the  evil  mint,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  bieaking  of  the  spd' 
and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  i^irit  by  the 
"  tishy  fume,"  when  San  was  married  to  Tobiaa, 
ai«  tokl  in  chi^.  viii. 

BABABrAS  (2cif«3(af :  Sarebiai),  Sheuu 
BXAH  ( I  EmL  ix.  48 ;  oonipw  Neh.  Till.  7). 

SAllAH  {rrt.  •'prinoMst'*  2d^:  Sara- 
originally  ^fe^ :  Sdpa :  &i/xii;.    1.  The  wife  of 

Abi:aham,  and  mother  of  Isaac 

Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no  certain 
account  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  Hrat  introduced 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  folhiws:  *'  Abivn  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives :  the  uame  of  Abrani*s  wife  was 
Sai-ai ;  and  the  name  <^*  Nahoi^s  wife  was  Mil- 
cah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Mikah 
and  the  father  of  Liuah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  »  **  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  tJie 
same  father,  but  not  the  dau^ter  of  the  same 
mother.**  The  oomraon  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  c.  6,  §6)  and  by  St. 
Jeit>me  {Quaett.  ffebr.  ad  Gene$m,  vol.  iii.  p.  3*2:;, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  b  that  Sarai  is  the  aame  ta  Ucah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  who 
is  called  Abraham's  **  brother"  in  Gen.xiv.  14,  lt>. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rd)ekah,  the  gi-aod- 
daughter  of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  n>n 
of  Abraham,  there  is  i^enson  to  conjecture  that 
AbraWi  was  the  youngest  bit>ther,  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  ceilainly  strange  if  tlio  tra- 
dition be  true,  that  no  dii'ect  mention  of  it  is  feund 
in  Gen.  xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itjielf ; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  «iich  a 
paas^e  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
set  against  it 

The  change  of  her  name  from  "  Sarai "  to  •*  Sa- 
rah "  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abrem*s 
name  was  changed  to  Abi-aham,  on  the  ostnblish- 
ment  of  the  covenant  of  dicumdsion  between  him 
and  God.  That  the  name  **  Sai  ah  **  signifies  *'  prin- 
cess" is  univeiiEHlty  acknowltdged.  But  the  menn- 
ing  of  **  Saini "  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  oilier  interpivtere  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerame 
m  Uwt€st.  HeffT.,  and  those  who  fculow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  **  my  princess  ;*'  and  explain  tht 
chjinge  from  Santi  to  Sirah,  m  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  ftmily,  but  the 
royal  ancestrfss  of  "  nil  tiunilics  of  the  earth."  They 
aU>  suppose  that  the  wlditioo  of  the  letter  H,  ai 
taken  fixMu  the  sacred  TetragnnuDstan  Jehovah,  to 
the  names  of  Abi-am  and  Saiv,  roystioally  aignified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Loni 
Among  modern  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  of 
inuipi«tation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  mmu 
{({itiaraloennitioB  as  that  refarsd  to  above^  ti  plaint 
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**SMi"M  "HUe,"'<  nobility/  ik.,ui  expluk- 
te  vkidk,  «f«i  aiore  thiin  the  oC;ier,  labours  under 
4e  o>^fdM  of  ghring  little  foroe  to  the  change. 
AboImt  ofuBioQ  wppoeM  Sarai  to  be  a  oootnctod 

fim  of  rHs^  (£»^M),  BDd  to  rignify  «  Jehovah 

•  nhr.*"  Bot  this  girea  no  iorce  whaterer  to  the 
avige,  lad  berida  introduoes  the  mxat  name  Jah 
into  a  pofiflr  name  too  carl  j  in  the  history.  A 
tbiri  (Ml0iiring£wald)deriYca  it  from  rTjb,  n  not 

vliiflb  » ibual  in  Gen.  soii.  28,  Hoe.ziiV4,  in  the 
«M  «f  "to  6^W  and  explains  it  aa  **  oonten- 
bw**  ri<rwMdh<^).  This  last  seems  to  be 
ftfm\ogiahj  ik9  most  probable,  and  diflers  from 
i*«  etbo*  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity  to  the 
.  s^  «r Moa.  (See  Gea.  TAa.  toL  Ui.  p.  13386.) 

Her  history  ii,  of  coarse,  that  of  Abrsham.  She 
*4iue  with  Ub  from  Ur  to  Hann,  from  Haran  to 
i  a^  and  aeosmpanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings 
•f  ba  IHe.  Her  eniy  independent  action  is  the  do- 
■asd  tbst  Hagar  aind  lalunael  should  be  cast  oat» 
6r6sBsUrivahywith  her  and  Isaac;  a  demand, 
TObolioUy  applied  m  Gal.  ir.  22-31,  to  the  dis- 
pUnamt  of  the  OM  Corenant  by  the  New.  The 
taa,  B  which  she  plays  the  most  important 
prt  ■  the  hirtorr,  are  tlis  tones  when  Abraham 
m  ngoiinbg,  fini  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gcrar, 
■KivhervSaiw  shared  his  decdt,  towards  Pha^- 
nu  lad  towards  Abimelech.  On  the  fint  oo- 
GMB,  shoot  the  middle  of  hsr  life,  her  penooal 
iwttj  is  dwelt  upon  aa  its  eanse  (Gen.  xii.  1 1-15) ; 
a  the  MDod,  jost  before  the  birth  of  lane,  at  a 
tin vha  ibe  waadd  (tUrty^eren  veait  before  her 
iatb),  bat  when  ho-  vigoar  had  been  minca- 
imlf  isterad,  the  aame  caose  is  alluded  to,  as 
njipQni  by  Abnham,  but  not  actoally   stated 

0.9.11).  In  both  caam,  cspeciaUy  the  last,  the 
tntUahMi  of  the  history  is  sem  in  the  nn&Toor^ 
•Ue  floetisst,  in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abra- 
k«  ad  Sstah  slads  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
hib.  OediedatHdbnxiat  theageof  127yean, 
9  nsn  More  her  hosband,  and  was  boiied  1^  him 
B  tk  em  of  MaApeUi.  Her  boiial  place,  pur- 
AMdsfEfhraithc  Hhtite,  was  the  only  posses- 
Ms  of  Akuam  in  the  land  of  premise;  it  has  re- 
■nei  halWwod  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
■4  tfnhsBiiinliiB  alike,  to  the  picacot  day ;  and  hi 
s  the**  Arias  of  Saah**  is  pointed  ont  oppocite  to 
thtt  ef  AInham,  with  thooa  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
•■  Ae  me  lids,  Md  tfaoae  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 
«W(See  Aafay't  Ltoi.  on  Jmokk  O^urck,  app. 
>.  »L  484.509). 

ttBrchandv,  like  tiat  of  Abnham,  b  no  ideal 
^  rf  cnOaoe,  bat  one  thoroagfaly  natnral,  in- 
^^  to  that  of  ho*  husband,  and  truly  frminini^ 
^  n  iti  ciBeDaiQea  and  iU  defects.  She  is  the 
"^^t  cim  more  than  the  wife;  Her  natunl 
*^^  afladieo  is  seen  in  her  tooching  desire 
kcUdna,  erm  from  her  bondmaid,  and  hi  her 
*^i^  jeslsasy  of  thai  bondmaid,  when  she 
^"^^t  s  anther ;  in  her  rejoicing  OTer  her  son 
^^  iatfeieaioQay  which  reaentad  the  slimiest 
*vh  ts  faisD,  and  ferfande  bhmael  to  share  his  son- 
^  It  BakBi  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender 
:*W««a«Bd  is  remarkably  oontiwtcd  with  the 
^■'^te  of  aBtDral  fediog  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
'  in  the  last  caae  (Gen.  zxi.  12). 
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To  ^  aame  characUr  oelong  her  ireoicn}  laughter 
at  the  promise  of  u  child,  long  desired,  bot  now 
boycnd  all  hope;  her  trembling  denial  of  thai 
laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the  laughter  of 
thankful  jor,  which  she  commemorated  in  l£e  name 
of  Isaac.  It  ia  a  character  deeply  and  truly  affec- 
tionate, but  impulalTe,  Jealoua,  and  imperious  in 
iU  affection.  It  ia  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  aa  a 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  hi  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  m 
one  of  the  types  of  feith  in  Heb.  zi.  11.     [A.  B.  | 

2.  (rnb^ :  Idpa :  Sara),    Sbrah  the  daughvir 

of  Asher  (Num.  xxn.  46). 

8ABA1  (nb:  adpa:  SarO).    The  original 

name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  alwaya 
used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  li.  29  to  zvii.  15, 
when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  aame  time  that 
her  husband'a  name  from  Abram  became  Abraham, 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  mora  distinctly  foretold. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  upean  to  be,  as  Ewald 
has  suggested,  *'  contentions. '    [Sarah.] 

SABAI'AS  (2apaUs :  om.  b  Vulg.).  1.  Sb- 
RAiAH  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  y.  5). 

2.  (^A{apatat ;  Alex.  Im/ot :  Azariat,  Azu^ 
mis.)  Sebaiah  the  fether  of  Bira  (1  Esd.  riii.  1 1 
2  Esd.  i.  1). 

BAB'AICEL  (ScuHMi^v ;  Alex.  ac^y^cA ;  othei 
MSS.  'AffopcyUx :  Asotcwm/).  The  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held 
at  which  the  high^rieathood  was  conferred  upon 
Simon  Macoabaeus  (1  Mac.  zir.  28).  The  feet  that 
the  name  is  found  only  in  this  passage  haa  led  to 
the  conjectore  that  it  is  an  imperfect  Terdon  of  a 
word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  which 
the  preaent  Gre^  text  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  tran^- 
laticn.  Some  (aa  Castellio)  hare  treated  it  aa  a 
oorruptioa  of  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known  a  name 
should  be  corrupted.  The  other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  hi  the  Kurxgef.  eiegetiachn 
Haadb,  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All 
appear  to  adopt  the  reading  A$aramel,  1.  Ha^ 
haiacu-  MiOo,  *'  the  court  of  Milio^"  MiUo  being 
not  improbably  the  citadel  of  Jenualem  [vol.  ii. 
867  a].  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Grotius,  and 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.^  2.  Hahataar 
Am  jS?,  "the  court  of  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is  due 
to  Ewald  {Qnok.  iv.  387),  who  compares  with 
it  the  well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai  El,  given  by 
Euaebius  as  the  title  of  the  MAocabaean  history. 
[See  Macoabbes,  vol.  ii.  173  0.1  3.  HankaarAm 
J^/,  "the  gate  of  the  people  of  God"  adopted  by 
Winer  {Realwb,).  4.  ^ossor  Am  El,  **  prince  of 
the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  phioe, 
but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "in"  having  been  in- 
serted by  pusxled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by 
Grimm  himselC  It  has  in  its  fevour  the  fact  that 
without  it  Simon  ia  here  styled  high-priest  only« 
and  his  second  title^  "  captain  and  govenior  of  the 
Jews  and  priests"  (rer.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the 
solemn  official  reoord-^the  very  pUoe  where  it  ought 
to  be  found.  It  also  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  Peehito-Syriac  version,  which  certainly  omits  the 
title  of  "  high-priest,"  but  inserts  Hubba  do  laraek 

SMriiles  or  IMM^  that  the  shock  ofit  klllfld  her,  snd  thai 
AbrsluHD  ftmnd  ber  dead  on  Us  ri»aum  bom  Morlah. 
k  Jnmw  and  TtbomUIm  render  It  by  *» 
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'*  leader  of  Isnwi.''  None  of  then  explanntioiis,  1toir« 
«irer,  caa  be  rq^rded  as  entirely  satis&ctory«   [( t.] 

SA'BAPH  {}\'i^ :  ^ap<hl> :  fnoendens).    Men- 

tioned  in  1  Chr.  ir.  22  among  the  desoeudants  of 
Sheiah  the  ion  of  Jadah.  Burrington  {Geneal. 
i.  170)  makes  Saniph  a  defendant  of  Jokim,  whom 
he  regards  aa  the  third  son  of  Shelah.  lu  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph,  Joash  and  Saraph  are  iden- 
tiHed  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  **  who  m;uTied 

O^yn  )  in  Moab." 

SABOUE'DONUS  (2ax*p9oy6s,  3ax«pSay: 
Arc/iedonassarj  Adterwaar^  Sarcedonassar),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  the  name  Ksar-haddon  [li^AR-HAO- 
DDJf  J.  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  form  in  A.  V.  for 
Sacherdoma  appears  to  be  an  o'eiuight.  [li.  F.  W.] 

8ABDE'UB(Zcpa\/af;  Alex.  Zapdaiof :  The- 
Icdias).    AziZA  (\  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ear.  x.  27). 

SARDINE,  BARDIUS  (Dlk,  ^deml  trdp- 
dcoy*.  8ardius\  is,  according  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  {BM.  Jui.  t.  5,  §7)  the  con-ect  render* 
mg  of  the  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
17 ;  zxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  pUioe  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate ;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Antiq.  iii.  7,  §5,  he  says  that  the 
sardonyx  was  the  first  stone  in  the  breastplate ;  still 
as  this  latter  named  mineral  is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  Mem  is 
mentwned  by  Ezek.  (xxriii.  13)  aa  one  of  the  oma- 
menU  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St.  John 
declares  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  **  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sivlh  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jenisalem  was  a  sardius  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  eithei- 
the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
6dem,  The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  that  relate:} 
to  the  high-priest's  bi^eastplate  is  of  the  gi^test 
vnlue,  for  as  Brauu  {De  Vest,  Sac.  Bth,  p.  635)  has 
denial  ked,  Joeephus  was  not  onlv  a  Jew  bat  a  prieirt, 
who  might  have  seen  the  breastplate  with  the  whole 
MceMotal  vestments  a  hundred  times,  since  in  his 
time  the  Temple  was  standing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  his  nomenclature ;  in  Jerome  s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that 
this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  gieat  w«>ight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  engraver's 
art;  "ca  *^  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  {Afdiqwe 
Oems,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  are  to  be  'buad  ;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  fccility 
of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
th^:  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem/'  Sards 
diifei  b  colour;  there  is  a  bright  mi  variety  which, 
h  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per^ 
Aaps,  the  Heb.  6dein,  from  a  root  which  means  **  to 
oe  i«d,"  pointe  to  this  kind ;  there  is  also  a  paler  or 
Boney-coloured  variety;  but  m  all  saixis  th««m  is 
alwa^  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  tne  red 
(see  KingV  Ant.  Oems,  p.  6).  The  sanlius,  ac- 
•ordinjr  to  t'liny  (i\r.  ff.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
name  from  Sanlis  iu  Lydia,  wher?  it  was  first 
fMmd ;  Babyloulnn  specimens,  howover,  we:*  the 


SARDIS 

SWKt  erteemed.  The  Hebrewii,iii  the  tiijeofllraait 
could  easily  havp  obtained  their  sard  etonos  from 
Arabia,  in  which  country  they  were  pi  tiie  time  tlie 
breastplate  was  made ;  other  predoua  itones  not  jkv 
quirable  during  their  wandeiings,  may  bare  been 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their  bondnee 
when  "  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."        [W.  H.j 

SAB'DIB  {1dp9€is).   A  city  situated  about  tiK^ 
miles  td  the  south  of  the  river  Hermits,  just  beiorv^ 
the  range  of  Tmolus  {Bos  Daght,  on  a  spur  ot 
which  its  acropolis  was  built     It  was  the  ancient 
I'esidence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.     After  its  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  on  account  of  ita  natural  strength,  which 
induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  the  seijuel  of  the  battle  of  the  Gni- 
nicua,  similarly  to  occupy  K.     Sardis  was  in  rerj 
early  times,  both  fi^m  the  extremely  fertile  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  region,  and  from    ita 
convenient  poation,  a  oommeixdal  mart  of  import- 
ance.    Chestnuts  were  fiivt  p'oduced  in  the  neigh- 
bouiiiood,  which  procured  them  the  name  of  ^dXeu^ 
taplioafoU  The  ail  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  invented  there ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardiy 
wan  the  entrepdt  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufiictures 
uf  which  Phrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  (woAvwpo^a- 
rflrrcCn},  Heiod.  v.  49)  furnished  the  raw  material. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^ivikIZ^s  2ap8t«ira£,  and 
Sappho  speaks  of  the   troiir/Xok  jjJur9\ris  AMtor 
ttaXhv  tpyov^  which  was  perhaps  something  like 
the  modern  Turkish  cai'pets.     Some  of  the  wooUen 
manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly   fine  texture,   wete 
called  ^iKorhnZts.    The  hall,  thixnigh  which  the 
king  of  Persia  passed  from  his  itate  apartments  to 
tlie  gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  horse,  was  bud 
with  theHe,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  rdoimu^ 
was  allowed  to  ti'end  on  them.     In  the  deecriptioo 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite  <Mf 
gi*eat  wealth,  he  is  represented  as  rniosing  upon  « 
bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and  upon  wrhic^ 
tiiese  ifrtXoTd(iri8ef  tofZuand  were  laid  as  a  matti 
Sai-dis  too  was  the  place  wheiv  the  metal 
was  procui'ed  (Soph.  Antig.  1037);  and  it 
thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  Uie  6th  centtir7 
B.C.  to  purchsse  gold  for  the  purpcse  of  gildings  the 
fiioe  of  the  Apollo  at  Amydae.     This  was  probably 
furnished  by  the  aurifei-ons  sand  of  the  FVictoliis,  m 
brook  which  came  from  Tmolua,  and  tan  throagfa 
the  agora  of  Sardis  by  the  side  of  the  great  templa 
of  Cybebe.    But  though  its  gold-washings  nwy  hare 
been  celebrated  in  early  times,  the  greatuMR  of  Sardis 
in  its  best  days  was  much  more  due  to  ita  gOMral 
commercial  importance  and  its  omvenience  as  an 
entrep6t.     This  seems  to  fellow  from  the  state. 
ment,  that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins   were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  dass  of  «4- 
infAoi    (stationaiy  traders  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  (fitropoi,  or  travelling  merchants)    fir»t 
arose.     It  was  also,  at  any  rate  between  the  fidl  c4 
the   Lydian   and   ^at  of  the  Persian  dynasty^  « 
slave-niait. 

Sardis  recovered  the  privilege  of  municipal  go- 
veniment  (and,  as  was  alleged  several  oenturifis 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  s«ir^ 
render  to  Alexander  the  (treat,  but  ibi  fortnoes  fhs 
the  next  three  hundred  vears  are  very  obscure.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  oomt^ttti 
between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  tak«i 
and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  wha 
besieged  his  cousin  Achaens  in  it  for  twoyaazs  b^o^ 
c>floe»iing,  as  he  at  last  did  thraugfa  treachery,  f^ 
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Ate  tt»  ^>D  of"  "      '  ^ 

*ilk  the  mt  of  ^,tm  on  that  skic  ot'  Tai 
itailaniiaHa  «<  tht  kiagi  ol'  Prrgnrniis,  whoK  in 
W«a  U  thoia    la  divert   the  courae  of  trarti 
l«»mi  AMn  nud  Europe  tMny  from  Saxlil.     Il 
rnductiTt  Kiil  mint  nlwafi  har*  uutinutd  H  >mirc 
•T  noajlk;   but  iu  importuia  u  h  centniJ  mni 
*Ki-i>  to  have  iliminuhcd  from  the  time  of  ihe 
iDrMnrfAaliby  Aleiauder.     Of  the 
l«a  whkb  hare  htm  diKoyend,  ilJ,  a 
tflpog  loth*  time  of  the  Bmmineinpiie.    Yet  there 
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lortunes,  it  piLwal. 


<  of  tiie  enrller  ihji. 
T»  muin  tenipie  of  Cylebe  still  b«i«  witness  in 
Hi  (ngncutKrr  remaiiu  to  Ibe  wealth  and  archi- 
'  ikill  of  the  people  that  minnl  it  Mr. 
'  -■--  il*ditiiil8l2,foimr]iwo«iliinin.s 
of  which 


nn 

or  the  »■ 


iiiFtdied  in  a  nngle  block  fiom 
tiut  irf  Um  Mber.  Thia  Mone, 
■*t  tmpti  of  tlie  mihitrara. 


altfaoiigh  it 


ve  weighed  35  tona.     Ill 

Tina  »iipporting  it  aic  0  .™.  -r,  ,...,.„  .^  .„„„. 
I  <  '•.•  feet  beLow  the  capilAl.  The  present  uil  lappx- 
■  I  reiitlv  formed  by  the  crumbling,  awgf  of  the  hill 
'  which  hadu  Ihe  temple  on  ha  tsateiTi  side)  ii  moi« 
than  25  fatt  abote  Ihe  paveiiKet.  Such  propor. 
tioiia  are  not  inferior  to  thoae  of  Ihe  iilmnDj  in  ilie 
Hemeum  at  Samua,  which  diTlden,  in  the  estimnllnii 
of  Herodotui,  with  the  Aneminium  at  Ephaus,  the 
palm  of  pic-emiiieoa  among  all  the  workt  of  Givek 
ait.  And  u  legarda  the  de«ail>,  "  the  cnpilab  np- 
peared,"  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  "to  >ui-pa»aj)irapecimFU 
of  the  Ionic  he  had  ceen  <a  pei  feclion  of  dnigii  anri 
eiecutiou,"  On  Ihe  noith  side  of  the  iKrJ|k.lii, 
ovei'looking  the  valley  of  Ihe  Heiinui,  ig  a  Iheiti* 
near  4O0  feet  in  diMneler,  nttnchel  lo  a  stndium  ot 
abuut  KHJtl.  1'hia  pi^bably  waa  ei«cted  atter  Ihe 
i-ealoialion  of  Siidj  by  Aleimider.  lulheatla-fj 
ol')«n]i3  bv  Aiitiochni,  dwnibed  by  Polrbiui  Ivii 
15-18,,  it  constituted  ra.e  of  the  chief' poiirh  on 
which,  after  enteiing  the  city,  the  aHiulting  Ibia 


» itte(t«l  The  temple  belonsa  to  the  era  of  the  ] 
'tIdb  djuotT.  and  ij  neiilr  coiilemporaucouF 
■tb  the  lemptt  of  Zra>  Pnnlwlleniui  in  Aegina, 
ul  Ihu  ef  Hei«  in  Swnoe.  To  the  mmt  date  niav 
'"«S»eJ  the  "Valltv  ofSweeU"  lyXmiii  «.-}- 
•"i,  •  ploaiire  giouiid,  the  fame  of  which  Poly- 
™a  todBI.Dnred  to  rival  Ly  the  »-«lled  Laura 


if  tht  n 


>t  Suilia  il  Sen- 


B  AppTDV^hinf 
ItnoUlDde.    1 


I  bM  daFjL  bat  its  walera  ^re  turbid  and  diaa^re 
•Ul.  ad  are  Dot  only  HToilaJ  »  unlit  for  drinkini 
ta  kite  the  inrd  [e)>utalian  of  gmeiating  the  feli 

b  tkt  i-iH  of  tht  rniperoT  Tiberiui,  &mli>  wi 


de^ohited  by  an  earthquake,  bigsthei'  with  eleven, 

Asia.  The  whale  lace  of'lhe  a>ni.Wj  is  nid  lo  hi 
been  changed  by  thia  convuUloii.  la  the  case 
.Siidis  the  calamity  wu  iucn»«il  by  a  peitilnit 
■■---    which  followed  lar' 


uriN(|uei 


II'  Ihe  city  at  Rome,  that  iU 
r  live  I'lan,  and  it  raceiveJ 


a  benefaction  from  the, _.  ,  , , 

This  was  in  the  year  IT  A.a.  Nine  years  atUr- 
wards  the  Sardiaue  are  (bund  among  the  comptliton 
for  the  honour  of  erecting,  a*  lepieseniatives  at 
the  Aaiatic  citiei,  a  temple  to  their  benebctor. 
[Shtrna.]  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  eeiTiiej  lo  Home  iu  the  lime  of  tha 

thrir  climate,  and  the  richueu  of  the  neighbounnc 
•oil :  there  is  no  alluiion,  how^rer,  lo  Ilia  important 
manufnctuies  and  the  couinieroe  of  the  earlv  limea 
In  the  lime  of  Pliny  il  was  inciudcd  ld  the  UUni 
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ganmtui  jmidieia  with  Phil«)elphu^  with  the 
Cadueni,  a  Maoadonian  colony  in  the  ncighV'.iirfaood, 
with  aome  lettlemcnti  of  the  old  Maeooian  popola- 
lioD,  and  a  ftw  other  towns  of  laa  note.  TheaR 
llaeooiana  atill  cootinned  to  call  Sardis  hj  its  andent 
■me  Hyd^  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Omphak. 

The  onljT  paaiage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Ber.  iii.  1-6.  There  is  nothing 
fai  it  which  ^>pean  to  hare  any  special  reference 
to  the  pec^iar  drcomstanoss  of  the  cit  j,  or  to  any- 
thing else  uua  the  mors!  and  spiritoal  condition  of 
the  Christian  community  existing  there.  This  latter 
WM  probably,  in  its  secalar  rela&ons,  pretty  nearly 
idntical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(Athenaeos  ii.  p.  48,  ri.  p.  231,  zii.  p.  514, 
540;  Arrian,  I.  17;  Pliny,  N.  H,  r.  29,  xw.  23; 
Stqihanos  Byi.  y.  'T^;  Pttosanias,  iiL  9,  5 ; 
Diodonis  Sic.  zz.  107 ;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac, 
1174;  Boeddh,  Itktcnptkmet  Oraeeae,  Nos.  3451- 
3472 ;  Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  riiL  105 ; 
Stnbo,  xiu.  §5 ;  Tadtua,  AmtcU.  ii.  47,  iU.  63,  ir.  55 ; 
Godcerell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  343 ;  Arundell, 
Diaoonerin  m  A»ia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28;  Tchi- 
hatcheff.  Ant  JToMMrtf,  pp.  232-242.)    [J.  W.  B.] 


BABDrrE8»  THE  C^TIDn:  i  :»aptZl:  So- 

r^ditae).  The  descendants  of  Sered  the  son  of  Zebolon 
(Num.  zzri.  26). 


8ABlK)KYX(0'ap8^yv|:  tardonyx)  is 
tioned  in  the  N.  T.  once  only,  tix.,  in  Rer.  zzi.  20, 
as  the  stone  which  garnished  the  fifth  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeraaslem.  "  By  sardonyx," 
•ays  Pliny  {N.  If.  xxxriu  6),  who  describes  aereral 
rarieties,  "was  formerly  understood,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground  beneath  it, 
like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-niUl.''  The  sardonjrz 
consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sard  "  {Antique  Qem,  p.  9) ;  it  is,  like  the  sard, 
merely  a  raiiety  of  agate,  aiid  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet- 
ring.  [W.H.] 


SABE'A  (Sarea).  One  of  the  five  scribes  *«  ready 
to  write  swifUy  "  whom  Eadraa  was  commanded  to 
take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

8ABEPTA  (Sdpcwra:  Sareptai  Syriac,  TVir. 
path).  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  whidi  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  tiie  0.  T.  appean  as  Zarbpuath. 
The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula  on  its 
*iingle  occurrence  in  the  M.  T.  (Luke  iv.  26)  that 
it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  tlie  LXX.  version  of 
1  K.  xvU.  9,  *•  Saiepta  of  Sidonia."  [G.] 

BAB'GON  (|^|-1D:  'Af»»a:  Sarffon)  was  one 

of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kin^  His  name  is 
read  in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  afUr  himself  (now 
Khorsabad)  was  known  as  SargMn  to  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Is.  zz.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  historical 
book,  whidi  formeriy  led  historians  and  critics  to 
suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from 
those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  CShronicles,  but  rather 
one  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa, 
Oflerhaos,  Eichhom,  and  Hapfeld  identified  him 
with  Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  with 
Sennacherib;  Feriaonios,  Kalinsky.  and  Michailis 


8A&QON 

with  Searhaddon.  All  these  oonjealoras  are 
shown  lo  be  wrong  by  the  Aamian  inscriptiena 
wliich  prove  Sargon  to  have  mcd  distinct  and 
difierent  from  the  several  monanha  aaoied,  and  Its 
hk  pMce  m  the  list — whoa  it  had  ban  already  at- 
signed  hj  Rosenmflller,  Geaenios»  Bwald,  and  Winer 
--between  Shalmaneser  and  SennadMib.  He 
oerlainly  Sennacherib's  fiither,  and  there  is  no 
to  doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  pf 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  a»  we  gadm 
from  hie  annals,  in  the  same  year  that  Mcroidicb- 
Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.O.  721.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal 
birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  he  canefiiUy  avoids  all 
mention  of  his  fother.  It  has  been  ounjeetnred  that 
he  took  advantage  of  ShalmaneseKs  abrtnoe  ai  the 
protracted  si^  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvit  5)  to  eH«ct 
a  revolution  at  the  seat  of  govemmtnt,  by  which 
that  king  was  deposed,  and  he  himself  substitutal 
in  his  room.  [Shalmankseb.]  It  is  nmarkaVie 
that  Saigon  claims  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  which 
the  narrative  in  Kings  appean  to  aasign  to  bin 
predeceasor.  He  places  the  event  hi  his  first  year* 
before  any  of  his  other  ezpeditions.  Pierhaps,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  «•  king  of  Aaiyria"  intended  hi  2  K. 
zvU.  6  and  zviii.  11,  who  is  not  aaid  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  oatorslly  suppose  ao  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.*  Ot  perhapa  he 
daimed  the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaiicacr 
really  accomplished  it,  becaose  the  capture  of  the 
city  occurred  after  he  had  been  admowledgcd  ki&g 
in  the  Assyrian  capital.  At  any  tate,  to  him  belongs 
the  settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  fianili«9(, 
according  to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  aad  oo 
the  Habor  {KKabonr\  the  river  of  Goasn,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probablv)  in  the  dties  ef  tha  Uedcs. 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  SDOoaaaful 
warrior.    In  his  annals,  whioi  cow  a  space  of 
fifteen  yean  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.a  706),  he  tprm 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditionB  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south.  Media  on  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Anlaa,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  eBtri>ltshed  a  vicen^;  in  Media  he 
built  a  number  of  dties,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters ;  in  Armenia  and  the 
ndg^bouring  countries  he  gained  many  victories ; 
while  in  the  fiur  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  penetmt««i 
deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced  l^g7i>t 
to  submit  to  his  anns  and  consent  to  tha  pajrmeu; 
ei  a  tribute.    In  this  last  direction  he  see^u  t« 
have  waged  three  wars— one  in  his  second    yenr 
(b.0.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gasa ;  another  isi 
his  sixth  year  (b.c.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack;  aud  a  third  in  nis  ninth  (b.c. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  conteutioa  was 
Ashdod,  which  Saigon  took  by  one  of  his  geDterAl?.. 
This  is  the  event  whidi  causes  the  mention  of  £At^ 
gon's  name  in  Scripture.    Isaiah  was  instructed  at 
the  time  of  this  expedition  to  **pot  off  hia  shoe,  and 
go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  *«  the  kiu^ 
of  Assyria  should  lead  away  the  E^jptians   pri> 
soners,  and  the  Ethiopians  c^vsa,  young  waA  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  to  the  shame  of  Emfi  **  ( I&, 
XX.  2-4).     We  may  gather  from  this,  either  thai 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  formed  part  of  the  garri- 


*  There  Is  a  pecaUiixltir  of  phrascotaey  la  2  K.  xvf il. 
9, 10,  which  periisps  Indlcstes  s  kiiowl«lge  ou  the  part 
ttC  the  wrtisK  thai  Jihslminww  was  not  Um 


"  In  thsfinorth  yesrof  Hesekiaii,"  bs  is^s, 
king  of  Aflsyrls  came  np  s^inst  Ssmsrli  snl 
lad  al  the  end  of  three  yeai^  thst  look  iv** 


MB  W  Ai4M  and  wa«  cap^-uied  witli  tins  city, 
ir  that  the  iMU«ck  on  the  Philistine  towu  was  ac- 
CdoifMun  uy  an  iaTmioD  of  Egypt  ItMell,  which 
wa»  UiMsirous  to  the  Kgyptimna.  The  year  of  the 
attack.  bfSBK  B.a  712,  would  fiill  into  the  nign 
M'  the  first  EthMpiaa  king,  Sabaoo  I.,  who  pt>faably 
ce«|ocred  Kgypt  in  B.GL  714  (Rawlinsona  Bero" 
dU^  i.  '6%6f  note  7,  2ad  ed.),  and  it  u*  in  agree- 
BCBt  with  thia  Saifoa  epeaka  of  Egypt  aa  being  at 
this  tiflM  aobjeirt  to  Mero9.  Besidea  these  expe- 
ditioM  ti  fiiargoQ,  his  oionuments  mention  that  he 
ttook  Tyreb  and  reoeired  tribute  from  the  Greeks  of 
Cypms,  againat  whom  thent  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  ha  conducted  an  attack  in  perBon> 

Jt  ia  not  as  m  wariior  only  that  Saigon  deseirea 
i|iedal  neotion  among  the  Aasyrian  kings.  He  was 
sIa  the  boUder  vi  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the 
BMeit  mi^ifioent  of  the  Aasyrian  palaoes.  He 
raiatas  tliat  be  thoroughly  repaired  the  walk  of 
Nincrdi.  whitdi  he  seems  to  have  elevated  fiom  a 
piwiadfil  dty  of  some  importance  to  the  firEt  posi- 
tioB  ID  the  empire ;  and  adds  further,  that  in  its 
neii^hottrbood  he  ooostructed  the  palace  and  town 
wiuBh  h«  mode  his  principal  residence.  This  was 
the  ci^  DOW  known  as  **  the  Krenrh  Nineveh,"  or 
**  Khonabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
AfljiiaD  monuments  at  preaent  in  the  Louvre  is 
dedved  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  ikiigon's  buildings 
have  been  found  also  at  Nimi  Ad  and  Koyunjik ;  and 
hb  tiaoe  i*  mAi'ked  bv  a  oonsidanble  advance  in  the 
aiiAil  and  ornamental  arts,  whMh  seem  to  have 
profited  lij  the  connexion  which  he  established  be- 
tveec  Aanjtiti  and  Egypt.  He  probably  reigned 
atacften  yvus,  from  ij.c.  721  to  B.O.  702,  when 
he  left  this  tiirooe  to  hia  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
mdmib.  [G.  R.] 

SA'RID  (Tnb :  'E<reScic7wA.&«,  ScSao^ir ;  Alex. 

lopM,  %apti  :  Sarid),  A  chief  landmark  of  the 
tenitnrf  of  Zcbulnn,  apparently  iJi\e  pivot  of  the 
vfvtcfn  and  soothem  boundaries  (Josh.  six.  10, 12). 
All  thai  csan  be  sathered  of  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  to  the  west  of  Chisloth-THbor.  It  was  unknown 
to  Eiisebios  and  Jatime,  and  no  ti-aoe  of  it  seems  to 
bare  been  fimnd  by  any  traveller  since  their  day 
(ftwm.-Sarith'*). 

The  ancient  Syriac  version,  in  each  case,  reads 
Afldod.  Thia  may  be  only  from  the  inteivhange, 
BO  frenuent  in  thia  version,  of  K  and  I).  At  any 
rate,  file  Aabdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
ladnL  [G.] 

SA'BON  (r^  lapmwa',  in  aome  MSS.  «^a- 
pmpo,  i.  e.  f^iy^ '  Sarena).  The  district  in  which 

Lydda  stood  (Acts  ix.  35  only);  the  Sharon  of 
t^  O.  T.  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda, 
sod  its  piesenoe  before  Sanm,  is  n<^oeable,  and 
shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  district— as  in 

-  The  Sbefelah,'*  and  in  our  own  "The  Weald," 

-  The  Downs.-  [G.j 

fiABOTHIB  (Xapw^  ;.Alex.  aopwtft^:  Co- 
>.  **  The  son»  of  fi^ttothie  '*  are  among  the 
•Da»  of  the  aerrants  of  Solomon  who  retnmed  with 
Zncobafarl,  aooordmg  to  the  list  in  1  End.  v.  34. 
Tfeoe  ia  nothing  corr^poodrng  to  it  iu  the  Helwew. 

SAS'SECHIH  {WOUy^i  SarsacMm).  One 
of  the  gcaeraJs  of  X«*bucii.iduezzai''s  army  at  the 

^  Tto  stsine  or  Hsvipm.  now  In  the  BerMu  Miiseum,  wm 
•t  IiiiBim  In  CypftM.    it  k  not  very  Itkelj  that  the 
s4ii!«-  vinid  have  iH'cn  w.t  up  luucts  oe  bsd  msdo 
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MiciBg  of  JertMakm  (Jer.  xixiz..8).  He  apptnan 
to  .uive  held  the  oflioe  of  chief  eunnch,  for  Rab>. 
aaris  is  probably  %  title  and  not  a  pitvper  name* 
In  Jer.  zzxix.  13  Nebudiasban  is  called  fiab-aaiiS| 
**  chief  eunuch/'  and  the  question  aiises  whether 
Kebushasban  a&d  Sansechim  may  not  be  names  o( 
the  same  person,  in  the  LXX'.,  verees  3  and  13 
aiie  mixed  up  together,  and  so  hopdessly  corrupt 
tlu.t  it  is  impomible  to  infei'  anythinj'  from  their 
reading  of  Kjifiovadxap  for  Sai-sechim.  In  Gt*8e- 
nius'  Thetauna  it  is  oonjectm-ed  that  Sarsechim 
and  Rab-fiaris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  oi 
the  same  office. 

8A'BUGH(lapodx:  Sarug).  Serug  the  son 
ofReti(Lukeiii.  35). 

8A'TAN.    Tlte  word  itseli^  the  Hebrew  \d&^ 

is  simply  an  *'  adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  Sim. 
xxix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xix  22 ;  1  K.  v.  4  (LXX.  ^wf- 
fiov\os) ;  in  1  K.  xi.  25  (LXX.  Avrucff^cyor) ;  ip 
Num.  zxii.  22,  32,  and  Ps.  dx.  6  (LXX.  8«dj8oAo« 
and  cognati  woids} ;  in  1  K.  zi.  14,  23  (LXX. 
aardhj.  This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our 
Lord's  application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
rvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only 
four  times  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  article)  in 
Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the 
aiiicle)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  case  the  LXX. 
has  5idi3oAof,  and  tlie  Vulgato  Satcan.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  word  is  aarcufat,  followed  by  the  Vulgate 
SatcmaSf  except  in  2  Cor.  zii.  7,  where  o-aTaf  is 
U!«d.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five  places  (exclusive 
of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corresponding  woid 
6  ZtdfioKos  in  about  the  same  numbej-.  The  title 
6  ipx^"  I'ov  icSafiov  rolrou  is  used  three  times ; 
&  ironies  is  used  oeiiainly  six  times,  probably  more 
frrauently,  and  6  w9ipd(MV  twice. 

U  is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  dear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  consideiation 
of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  Existence. — It  would  be  a  waste  o 
time  to  prove,  that,  iu  various  dcgiieea  of  clearness, 
the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every 
action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is  attribute<l 
to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  not  ditficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  r^ 
vealed.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  his  existence 
is  of  spiritual  impoi-tance,  and  it  is  aliio  clear,  fiom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered* 
although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  sup- 
posed manifestetiona  of  supernatural  power,  and 
any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which  fall 
within  ito  sphere  of  experience  (**  the  earthly  things** 
of  John  iii.  12) ;  it  may  by  such  examination  satisfy 
itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Pei^son  cr  a 
book;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then  accept 
snd  understand,  without  being  able  to  test  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  tliis  Divine  autlioritf 
upon  subjecto  beyond  this  world  (the  "heaveoJy 
things,"  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
disclose  them,  save  the  "Son  of  Man  who  is  in 
Heaven  "). 

the  expcditlun  In  peibon. 

•  This  b«rbarous  wora  is  obtained  by  Joining  to  Sarid 
the  fliiM  word  of  the  following  yn-rm,   rOVX 
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It  is  inie,  that  haman  thoi)$(ht  can  anert  nn 
k  priori  pnAmbiW* J  ot  improbability  in  sach  state- 
mats  made,  baaeil  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or 
less  dtgnt  of  aooordanoe  in  principle*  betireen  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
« fleets,  which  are  risible,  and  the  causes,  which  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mjstery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  hc±  and  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
of  supematuFsl  action.  This  is  true  even  of  natural 
action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observation.  In 
the  discuimon  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for  ex- 
Ample,  it  may  be  aswrted  without  doabt,  that  in 
all  the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  Divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  must  be  exercised :  but  the  in- 
lerence  that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
thei«,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Wiiatever  supernatural  orders  of  bdngs  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  thdr  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  carnal  on  by  the  union 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  His  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  asoeiiain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  suffering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results. 
If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he 
finds  them  to  ariae,  f>r  each  individual,  partly  from 
the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which  act 
upon  the  will,  partly  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  These  circumstances  themselves  arise, 
either  fit>m  the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  or  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  other  men.  He  can  con- 
clude witii  certainty,  that  both  series  of  causes  must 
exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally  be 
overruled  to  His  will.  But  whether  there  exists 
any  superhuman  but  suboi^inate  cause  of  the  dr- 
7umstances,  and  whether  there  be  any  similar  in- 
fluence acting  in  the  origination  of  the  impulses 
which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question  which  he 
eannot  answer  with  certainty.  Analogy  from  the 
observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause  which  he  can 
discover  in  the  visible  world,  viz.  the  free  action  of 
a  personal  will,  may  lead  him,  and  generally  has 
led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  affirmative,  but  still 
the  inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gene> 
Tally  towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first 
Is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  aris* 
!i^,  in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  ymj,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth ;  in 
fact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible,  and  to 
decline  to  refrr  the  reaiduom  to  any  positive  cause 
at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manicfaaean 
hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of 
Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last.    Be- 

*  See  M  lad.  li.  24.  ^i^  M  iiafiokov  Bai^m  tlaij^Bty 

k  For  this  maoti,  if  for  no  otner.  It  Menu  ImpoMdblL'  ta 
«ocepittae  interpreution  of  "AsaofiL"  given  hj  ^ipeuatt. 
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(  iwnm  these  two  extremes  the  mind  vi-:v1,  thn^a^ 
many  gradations  of  thought  and  countless  forms  oi 
superstition.  Each  hypothesis  had  its  argumeafis 
of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first  laboared 
under  the  diflSculty  of  bemg  insufficient  as  an 
secount  of  the  anomalous  fiK^  and  indeterminate 
in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes ;  the  second 
linned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  and 
tiie  natural  supremacy  of  gooiness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But 
both  were  laid  in  a  spheiv  beyond  human  oogni- 
xance;  neither  oould  be  proved  or  disproved  with 
certainty. 

The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  au- 
thority, meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error, 
inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  perfect  supremacy  of  God, 
so  that  under  His  permission  alone,  and  for  His 
inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (aea 
for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4 ;  b.  zlv.  7 ;  Am.  iii.  6 ; 
oomp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  IncamatioB 
and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually 
in  God*s  ordinance  aiUr  the  Fall  itself,  was  effected 
actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its 
results  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Still  Scriptnre  re- 
cognises the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  not  nnly 
as  felt  in  outward  drcumstances  (**  the  wwld  ">, 
and  as  mbom  in  the  soul  of  man  ("  the  flesh  "), 
but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  aa 
Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free  will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  puisuo,  to 
rebel  against  Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
same  rebellion  ('*  the  devil "). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pr»- 
greasivoiess  of  God*s  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  but  gi*adually  revealed.  In  the  first  csk- 
tiimce  of  evil  into  the  worid,  the  temptation  ia  re- 
ferred only  to  the  serpent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  natnre 
of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gods*'^,  which  was 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader*  the  oondunon  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but 
the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  after- 
wards was  revealed,  that  "he  who  sinneth  ia  of 
the  devil"  (1  John  iii.  8),  that  **  the  old  serpent*' 
of  Genesis  was  *'  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who 
deceiveth  the  whole  world'*  (Rev.  zii.  9,  zz.  23). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alooe  was  ^vco. 
The  Souitx  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  In  kit  His  %a» 
preroe  and  unapproachable  Majf^ty,  evil  ia  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  fi'om  Him ;  and  the 
"vanity  of  idols,  rather  than  any  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  His 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  givea  the  "  know- 
la^  of  sin  **  in  the  soul,  witliout  referring  to  any 
external  influence  of^vil  to  foster  it;  it  denouncek 
idolatiy,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  K.  T. 
declam  plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  *'  power 
of  Satan." k 

The  Book  of  Job  standa,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  peritKi ) 
on  the  basis  of  **  natural  religion,'*  apart  from  tlic 

Uengsienbeiig.  and  otbera.  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  aa  a  refereDoe  te 
the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Snch  a  reference  would  not  cnlj  staatf 
alovie,  but  wouM  Iw  entirely  Inoonaiatcol  wiUi  the  t«lro|r 
t«*nur  of  Um  Mosaic  revelation.  See  lUr  u/  ATowawi 
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p^M  uai  orderly  erolntioni  of  the  Mosaic  reT»- 
litrni.  Id  it,  for  the  tint  time,  we  find  a  distmct 
BBcutioa  of  •'Sfttan,"  "the  adyenary"  of  Job. 
Bot  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
bid  en  hia  subordinate  position,  on  tho  absence  of 
all  bot  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
gnudeor  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the 
'  aoos  of  God  "  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord ; 
kb  malice  and  enrj  are  permitted  to  have  scope, 
in  amuation  or  in  action,  only  for  God's  own  ptir- 
poaea;  and  it  is  espedallj  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritoal  influence,  but  only  a  power  orer  out- 
ward drcumatanoes,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  this 
ii  widdy  different  fW)m  the  dear  and  terrible  reve- 
latioQBoftheN.  T. 

Tbe  CaptiTitj  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  fiuse 
with  the  gmt  dualism  of  Uie  Penian  mythology, 
tbe  oooflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
Spirit  of  ETil.  In  the  books  written 
the  Ceptivity  we  have  again  the  name  of 
twice  mentioned ;  but  it  is  confessed  by 
all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  lean  no  resemblance 
to  the  Peraiao  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and 
inftriority  are  as  sti'ongly  marked  as  ever.  In 
I  Chr.  ixi.  1 ,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the 
■rtide  ("an  •iTeraary,"  not  **ihe  advei^uy"), 
the  oomparisoa  with  2  Sam.  uiv.  1  shows  dis- 
tinctly thaty  in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's 
malioe  was  orerruled  to  work  out  the  '*  anger  of 
tiw  Lord*'  a^nst  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2, 
"Saten"  is  4  irrl9utos  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8),  the 
-Tomg  of  Joahoa  betbre  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
bual  and  pot  to  silence  by  Him  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  6). 
la  the  case,  aa  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the 
Cril  One,  the  pi^senoe  of  ikble  and  idolatry  gave 
moM  to  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.  [Anokls, 
f»  70  a.]  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guaiti 
tW  liniditeB  more  distinctly  from  the  ftscination 
of  the  great  dnalintic  theory  of  tiieir  conquerors. 

It  ifi  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
wsiyii  of  thia  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ex-* 
McDoe  and  nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
vsterair  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  an 
iUatiy  based  as  usual,  in  great  degree,  on  the  sup- 
pved  power  of  their  fidse  goda  to  inflict  evil.  The 
nistanee  of  cril  spirits  is  suggested  to  them  in  the 
■twn  prohibitioQ  and  punishment  of  witchcraft 
'Klxu.  18;  Dent,  zviii.  10),  and  in  the  nanup 
tiva  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an  **  evil "  or 
**  Ijiag  spirit  finom  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  zvi.  14 ; 
1  K.  uit.  22) ;  the  tendency  to  seek  thdr  aid  is 
Wtewa  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  viii. 
19,  Ik.).  But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 
creaaed  tenfold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  enemy,  concentrating  rotud  himself  all 
the  ptfwcn  of  evil  and  enmity  against  God.  There- 
to*^, it  woiiid  ieem,  the  revehtion  of  the  "  strong 
BMtt  anned"  was  withheld  until  "the  stronger 
thaa  he*'  thoold  be  made  manifest. 

For  in  the  New  Test,  thia  reserve  suddenly 
vaaishca.  In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
N<w  TcaL  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  tbe 
aoatj  revdatioos  already  given  of  evil  spiritual 
i'^.floce.  But  the  ApociTphal  Books  (as,  for  ex- 
aaf4«,  Tobit  ami  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
**  lonons*'  (Scu^ria),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
Tue  Mine  may  tie  observed  of  Joscphus.  The  only 
jstinn  to  the  contrary  is  the  refeiience  already 
«»W  to  ^'iid.  ii.  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
'•kt  Tugums  often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan 
btA  the  dcicriptioas  cif  sin  and  temptation  found 
i;.  tltf  O.  T. ;  aa  for  ozimple  in  Ex.  xzzii.  10,  m 
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nr»^xion  with  the  worship  of  the  gel  Jen  «i^* 
^oomp.  the  tradition  as  to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut. 
XXXIV.  5,  6 ;  Jude  9,  Michael).  But,  while  ■ 
mass  of  fiible  and  soperstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the 
existence  aud  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Go^id,  when  he  af^iears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  tbe 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  i^in  and  again,  as  •  familiar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  refer  this  to  mere  **  accommo- 
dation" of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  bdief,  is  to  contra- 
dict facts,  and  evade  Use  meanii^  of  woixis.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  en'or  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant ;  but  one  important,  pmctical,  and 
even  awful.  The  language  used  renpecting  it  i& 
either  truth  or  &lsehood ;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  must 
receive  the  doctiine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Witliout  dwelling 
on  other  peflsagra,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficient: 
**  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  ...  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  banning,  and  abides  (?OTi|it«r) 
not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."  On  this  subject,  see  Demoniacs,  vol.  i. 
p.  425&. 

(B.)  His  Nature. — Cf  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  5>atan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  ara  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  popularized  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  *' spirit'*  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  **  demons'* 
{i€ufUyta)  in  Matt.  xii.  24«26,  and  as  having 
*' angels"  subject  to  him  iu  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Itev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  iuHuenoe 
We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of  angelic  naturt 
[Angklb],  a  rational  and  spiritual  ci'eature,  supers 
human  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
<Hily  so,  but  an  aichangel,  one  of  the  **  princes  "  ol 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  cieated  by 
God.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a  iiee 
and  rational  creatui'e  can,  by  His  permission,  oppose 
His  will ;  that  the  very  con<xption  of  fireedom 
implies  capacity  of  temptation ;  and  that  every 
sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh  gift  of  gi'ace, 
strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit,  till  it 
may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation.  We 
can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
coudemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  *imit«  its 
disdoeures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  neea  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of  tra- 
dition and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Hev.  xii.  7,  9, 
which  speaks  of"  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as  **  fight- 
ing against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,"  till  the 
"great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan"  wns 
*'cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  or.t 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pas* 
sage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original 
fiUl  of  Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angds  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  **  God  spare<! 
not  the  angds,  when  they  hail  sinned,  but  having 
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tweeu  otfaen,  and  '*wt  them  at  rarbiDO:.*  (8M, 
0..(/.,  Plat.  Sfjmp.  p.  222  c:  ZiafidKKuv  4fik  xaX 
'AyJiBifwa) ;  but  oommon  usage  adds  to  this  general 
•ease  the  special  idea  of  **  uetting  at  variance  by 
rlander"  In  the  N.  T.  the  woitl  iiJifio\oi  is 
wed  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii.  11; 
2  Thn.  iiL  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  S^ ;  and  in  each  case  with 
wmetlang  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli' 
cation  of  the  title  to  Sitan,  both  the  genei*al  and 
apedal  senses  should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general 
object  i£  to  break  the  bonds  of  commiioion  betvireeu 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  lore 
which  bind  men  to  each  otlier,  to  **  set "  each  soul 
'*at  vaiiance"  both  with  men  and  God,  and  m) 
reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5 :  **  Ye  shall  not  surelj  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  je  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  woi^s 
contain  the  germ  of  tlie  fiilse  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsoiy  slavery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  grids  as  either  careless  of 
nnman  weal  and  woe,  or  "envious"  of  human  ex- 
c<:llence  and  happiness.  They  attribute  seltishness 
antl  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  ^even  without  the  imputation  of  falsehood 
which  is  added)  to  perveit  man's  natural  love  of 
freedom,  till  it  reliels  against  that,  which  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny,  and  seeks 
to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  standai-d 
of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  iSatan  and  his  agents  still  stiiva  against  His 
reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  **  adversary"  (ArrfSiicot; 
of  man  in  1  Pet.  t.  8,  and  repivsented  in  that  cha- 
racter in  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  and  more  plainly  still  de- 
signated in  Rev.  xii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  oar  God  day 
and  night.'*  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  underatand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  all-Neatxiiing  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  is  clearly  an  ** accommodation**  of 
God's  judq;meut  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
rience: but  we  understand  by  it  a  practical  and 
awful  tnith,  that  eveiT  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
admixture  of  lower  and  evil  motives  which  taints 
the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  jud^ent,  to  claim  the  aoul  as  their  own,  and 
rix  for  ever  that  separation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that 
accusation  Hatan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  lending 
|iart,  pleading  against  man,  with  that  wor^t  of 
slander  which  is  based  on  pei-verted  or  isolated 
tacts  ;  and  shall  be  oveix»me,  not  by  any  counter- 
claim of  human  merit,  but  **  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb**  rei'eiveij  in  true  and  Ktedfa.st  faith. 

But  thesie  points,  ini)M)rtant  as  thoy  are,  ai«  of 
Ian  moment  tliau  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  woixls — Temptation  and  Poe- 
pcf«ion. 


f  See  Ibe  pinnealon  between  Uth  and  love  by  wbtcb 
K  Is  made  pcTfect  (inprfOvtUmi)  in  Qsl.  v.  6,  aud  betweeii 


BATAH 

Tba  subject  of  temptation  is  illwtrated.  aot  na\} 
by  "batiuct  statements,  but  also  ly  the  reno**) 
of  tne  ^''mptations  of  Adam  and  of  onr  LorU.  It 
to  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  Jam.  i.  2-4)  tliat 
**  temptation,'*  properly  so  called,  t.  e,  "  trial " 
{wt^HUTfiSf),  is  etseutial  to  man,  and  is  aocoid- 
iugly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1\  Man's  nature  is  pra|p««uve; 
his  fecultiea,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
(Svvd^ct),  must  be  brought  out  tu  exiat  in  actuai 
efficiency  (^rc^c/f )  by  free  exercise.'  His  appe 
tites  tuid  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
unresei-vedly,  without  respect  to  the  nghtness  or 
wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them ;  they  need  to  be 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  consdenoe 
prevail,  the  spiiit  I'eoeives  strength  and  growth  ;  if 
it  he  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  fiidlen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itself  delists  in  independenoe  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  compulsion  is  its  hif  h 
privilege ;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moiul  Power  of 
Goil's  Law,  wliich,  by  the  very  fiict  of  its  troth  and 
goodness,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason 
and  the  conscience,  should  regulate  the  human  will. 
The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely 
and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  Uw 
will  of  God,  is  a  still  sevei^*  trial,  with  the  rewaiil 
of  still  gi'eater  spiritual  pix^ress,  if  we  suntiin  it, 
with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler  and  more  dan- 
gerous fiUl,  if  we  succumb.  In  its  struggle  the 
spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its  authority 
by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  throu^  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath 
of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  givitig 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
"tempter"  (aa  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thesa.  iiL  6,. 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  passtc»i 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating  forma,  so  as 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the  Law 
of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and  next,  to  act 
upon  the  fidse  desire  of  the  will  tor  iniepe»Jence, 
the  desire  **  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  "  (that  is,  prac- 
tically, judging  and  determining)  **  good  and  evil/* 
It  is  a  power  whidi  can  be  reacted,  because  it  is 
under  the  control  and  overrulii^  power  of  God,  as 
is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x«  13 ;  Jam.  iv. 
7,  tic. ;  but  it  can  be  so  resisted  raly  bj  yielding 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle  (sometimea 
an  **  agony")  in  reliance  on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  poaitively. 
Its  negative  exeixnse  is  refined  to  in  the  paimbl*  o 
tlie  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  **  engrafted 
word"  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  •*.  e.  as  interpo^ius; 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  aiMi  tlu* 
channels  of  God's  grace.  Ito  positive  exeroiae  is  M*t 
f<u-th  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evi)  in  the  iti- 
ilividual  heart  or  the  world  generally ;  «nd  it  i*  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  cons>dera:ion  of  the  true  natui r 
of  the  tares  (^iC^ia)  leads  to  the  conclusion,  wliit-h 
is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14»  vix.  that  evil  i<« 
inti-oduoed  into  the  heart  mostly  aa  the  countei  ft- it 
of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  poww  is  poasihle, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.     We  tee  this  in  ibt 


Xkltb  ami  tho  iHNks  by  which  It  Is  pvfetHmA  (nJLne^nu; 
*nJam.iL££ 


EATAH 

ir  Ijiii).     The  MnpUtKNii   pn- 


br  iirfd  lor  piod.  which  it  inherent  ia  the  noblal 
Dindj;  tnd  lutlj.  to  the  doin  of  tBting  ui( 
luJiirii;  God'i  ipecml  pratectioD,  which  n  tta*  iD< 

>>il  impRtkt  &ith.  The  objrcli  cautemplatid  in 
t-djrql  in  no  CBH  podtiTe  linfuLnv* ;  the  temptotior 
■u  ta  strk  them  bj  pmumptuoua  or  by  uuhol] 


Ihr  :w  erHim,  uid  theiefore  u  o 


of  01 


hi  ID  >ini|>Je  Kiith,  I 

Woiil.  hMgHng  to  Hii  w>J.  and  roruiing  U 
Vnipklf  tbe  iannn  of  action,  which  belong  lo  m 
1I.1M.     Such  &ith  ii  a  nnundation  ol'  all  k 
(oiiiitna,  iukI  ■  aimple  dependence  on  the  will  ai 
oa  thf  gnca  of  God, 
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iphin);  I  Cor.  Tii.  5;  ;j  Cor.  H.  11;  1  Tbtm. 
b.)    Theauhjectibairiitbenwrtatartlinefiiin 

of  the  mrateiy  of  evil ;  it  ia  oh,  on  which.  Aviii 
pioiiincE  of  the  conneiioo  of  th*  First  CanH 
.SFcond  Cniuea  in  Nature,  and  of  the  p»cca> 

of  originalioB  of  human  thought,  eiperience  cui 
dif  le  held  to  b?  cscDpetent,  either  lo  confirm, 
to  oppoK.  the  teatimon^  of  Scripture. 
)ii  the  aubject  of  Potwoloii  uf  DtnosiAa.  It 
luflicient  hen  to  remark,  thst  allhough  widely 
eient  in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  Kme  iiitrineie  ch«- 
ter  »  the  other  power  of  Satan,  iiiclinling  both 
t  eitfriml  and  inlernal  influeDC*  lo  which  rtttr- 
e  haa  been  made  alwve.  It  ia  diacloicd  to  uf 
J    Id   conneiion  with   iha   rexlalion  of    ihul 


lat  a  ^mlcr  poweTp     Every  ei 


<t  (ulun  (Job 


Ti.  tS);  it  UiFitfure  crmtea 
a  poutjva  tendaicj  to  eriL,  which 
irmpainiMi  with,  and  aidi,  the  lonptatioo  of  the 
Cnl  One.  Tbia  i>  a  fact  recognized  b;r  eiperience  j 
tin  ikielruw  of  Scriptaii,  iiucrutabif  i]iy>t«ioua, 
bm  imDiHalifablj  dedutd,  »  that,  lince  the  Fall, 
Oiii  eril  lendencr  i>  bom  in  man  in  capacity,  prior 
ought  out 


(nduf  lahii  uniTervi  uacuf  the  word)  an  eitemai 
fover  "of  aln"  over  man,  briTiging  the  IniMr  man 
tibt  rml  into  captivilf  (Kam.  Tti.  14-34).  lU 
renr  ■  bnkn  bj  the  Atonement  and  the  gilt  of 
Uk  Sprit,  but  jet  not  completjly  car  "  '  "  '  " 
^'luA  agiiibt  tlie  ipirit"  &o  lliat  oh 
Ortbingi.  which  thej  would"  (Gal. 
a  tkii  •piritoal  powei'  of  eril.  Hi*  lendtnc}'  to  lalie- 
hnai.  crvtltj,  pMf,  and  unbeJief,  indeniidently  ' 
VT  Inefiti  to  be  derind  &om  them,  Ihat  Satan 
MJ  10  ■ppfal  in  tempting  ua.  If  hie  templntio 
W  tifiiM  lo  withont  Tfpentiince,  it  becoma  the 
"^nlate  [UiniiiPt)  mind,  whidi  delighia  ii 
Ibr  it>  own  oka  (ftom.  i.  S8,  32)  and  maka 
MfihitMrJlT  "chiUna  of  the  deTll"  (John 
44;  Ada  nil.  10;  1  John  lii.  S,  10),  and 
Buwd'  (Matt.  ht.  41),  lit  for  "  the  lir*  pre- 
pand  br  th*  denl  and  hto  angala."  If  thpj  ' 
rwntnl.  M  bf  God'a  grace  they  mnT  be  re«eteit, 
lb™  the  eril  power  (Ihe  -flenh"  or  the  "olii 
■10')  ii  gnduallj  "  crucified"  01  ' ""*  " 

aaiil  tkc  «1  ii  pnpued  Ibr  that 

"nk  twofold  power  of  temptation  In  fceqaentlf 
nfared  ts  b  Scriptnn,  ai  aiBciKd,  chiefly  bj  the 
■ifgHtioa  of  anl  thoughta,  bat  ucaBioDallj  '~~  **" 
Mfialed  foma  of  Satan  or«r  outward  c 
i*«s.  To  thk  latter  pown  ii  to  be  traced 
'.u  im  hea  luil)  the  trial  ot  Joh  bj  temporal  loat 
^  bedilT  (uflering  (Job  I.,  Ii.),  tli*  icmarlfabla 
^nKioo'.  ned  bj  our  l.ont,  M  to  the  woman  with 
I'lfoitarTnfimiit)'"  (Luke  lii i.  16),  the"thoni 
a  At  Ifcah,"  which  St.  Pan!  ealla  the  "  roeMtnger 
ti  Srtan"  u  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  »ii.  7).  Iti  Ian- 
;->(•  ii  plain.  Incapnble  01  being  eiplained 
tohor,  or  poetiod  pBaonilicalion  of  an   a 

T_._,.   rr  _...rr ^  iiiu.tnitad 

latlioHalnwi^ 
ii. '.'7  (Judja); 


It-  « 

tfuanp^  of  temptation.  (Secbi 
BirtilinAl,  Luke  irii.  5;  John  3 
lak  un.  31  [Peter' :    Acta  *. 


.ion  bfRun 


n  th*  lint  proi 
1  itaelf  at  the  Atonement,  in 


in  l£den,  and 
n  ila  elTHti 
tha  Apoca- 


at  the  Great  Dnj.     It!  end  it  Hen 
lj|>M,  where  .Siimn  is  first  "  bound  fo] 

and  rinallj  "  cut  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  b>'im>tan« 

...  for  ever  and  ever  "  (11.  3,  7-10).       [A,  B.] 

SATHSABU'ZANES  (3<>«piifloi<ilrqi 


27; 


r.  3,  6,  Ti.  6,  la). 


.1  (1  Ead.  Ti.  3,  T, 


8ATYBS  (B'Tyb*,  j*Mm:  Sat^it 
the  reiideriug  in  the  A.  V.  ofUM  a 
plural  noun,  which,  having  the  meaning  of ''haiiy 


pflbH), 
i-nanWd 


,  haung  the  n 
requently  appi 
(cnmp.  the  Latin  hircai,  fnm  Ai 
SHHm,  however,  of  la.  >iil.  21,  and  iiiit.  14, 
where  the  prophet  predidU  the  dmolntion  of  Dabjioo. 
probably,  no  allunion  to  atij  Mpeciee  of  gojt 


whether 


Ally  nil  the  . 


o  the  old  VI 


rect,  and  Satyra.  that  t>,  demona  of 
wood]  and  deiert  placei.  hall' men  and  half  gmtji, 
are  Inleoded.     Comp.  Jerome  {Commeal.  ad  U. 

tia  quosdnm  homiiiei  quo>  nnnnulli  latuoa  (icarioi 
vficant,  nut  daemonura  k™"*  inlelligunl."  Thia 
eiplnnatiDn  regeivw  conllrmnticn  fiom  n  paanm  in 
ixv.  ivii.  7;  "they  ihill  Do  mois  ofler  their 
mcrifice,  nnlo  SXl-im"  and  fiom  1  aimilar  one  in 
2  Chr.  a.  15.  The  laiaellln,  it  ia  probable,  han 
become  acquiinlal  with  a  farm  of  gont-wonhip 
from  the  Kgyptiaiia  (aee  Bocharl.  Hierot.  iii.  825; 
Jabloniki  Pout.  Aegypl.  i.  373,  ot  ■«.).  Th« 
opinion  held  by  Michaelia  {Supp.  p.  3:U9)  ul 
Lichtenitein  {Conrnntat.  dt  Smianm,  bb,  £4, 
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p.  hOt  i*iq.)t  OukL  t1i«  SAim  probably  denote  Mitie  < 
•l«Lics  ot'  ap^,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
&nith  in  Kitto*s  Cyc.  art.  Ape,  From  a  feir 
passagoB  in  Piiuy  {N.  i7.  ▼•  8 ;  tii.  2 ;  Tiii.  54)  it  is 
dnu-  thai  by  Satyrs  are  sometimes  to  be  nndastood 
snme  kind  of  ape  or  monkey ;  Col.  H.  Smith  has 
iigured  the  Maeacm  AnAietu  as  being  the  probable 
wtyr  of  Babykm.  That  some  spedes  of  Cj^no- 
eepkoUua  (dog-fiused  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
eutered  into  ^e  theology  of  the  andcnt  Egyptians, 
itt  erident  fixnn  the  monuments  and  from  what 
Horapollo  (i.  14-16)  has  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, howerer,  has  the  sanctkn  of  Gesenios, 
Bochart,  Koseumflller,  Parkhorst,  Maurer,  Fflnt, 
And  others.  As  to  the  ** dancing"  satyrs,  oomp. 
Viig.  Ed.  T.  73, 

**  SalUmtes  satyios  Imitatltnr  Alpbesfboeos." 

[W.  H.] 

SAUL  {TWif,  t.  e,  Shafll :   7ao6\ ;  Joeeph. 

SdovAos :  Sa&l)^  more  accurately  Shaul,  in  whidi 
rbrm  it  h  ^rer  on  several  occasions  in  the  Autlio- 
rized  Version,  fhsname  of  various  persons  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

1.  Saul  of  Rehobotn  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  eaily  kings  of  Edom,  and  suoceasor  of  Samlah 
^Oen.  ixxvi.  37,  US).  U  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
SUACTL.  [G.] 


SAITL 

9.  The  Ant  king  of  IsnMtL  TkB  a«Bi*  hot 
Hrtft  appears  m  the  history  of  Itrael,  thomgli  Iboal 
before  in  the  Bdomite  prince  ahieady  mcBtkanJ; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  V. 
Shanl).  It  also  oocnrs  among  the  Kohathitea  la 
the  genealogy  of  Samnel  (1  Chr.  \i,  24),  and  fa 
Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of  B«ojuBin,  better 
known  as  the  Apoatle  Paol  (see  below  p.  11M). 
Josephos  {B,  J.  b.  18,  {4)  nentionH  a  Saul,  &thtf 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scythe 
poiia  in  tlie  eariy  part  of  the  Jewi^  war. 

In  the  following  genealogy  may  be  obserred — 
1.  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names 
of  Kish  and  Ner,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  ol 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  oocumnce  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  three  suooessive  genentions:  possibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibooheths.  3.  The 
constant  shiitings  of  the  names  of  God,  aa  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names:  (a)  ilM^s/f^iiel. 
(6)  ifa^»^ua  s/tf^ua.  (c)  Esb.6aal=1sh. 
bosheth,  {d)  Menhi-  (or  Men-)  baai  =  Uephi- 
bo^th.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  fiuniiy 
down  to  the  times  of  Em.  5.  Is  it  poadble 
that  Zimri  (1  Chr.  iz.  42)  can  be  the  usurper 
of  1  K.  zri. — if  so,  the  last  attempt  of  the  hoose 
of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendancy?  The  time  wwM 
agree. 


AmiAB.    (1  Sub.  tac  1.) 


.    (LZX.Jad>d.) 


.1 


AbM.  or  J«hW  »  MaMhah. 
(1  8m.  ix.  1.)     I     (1  Utf.  Is.) 
(1  Cav.  V1U.  at.)    I 


BmL  Ntr.  Naitab.  Gadur. 

(I  Cbr.  Is.  S8.) 


J 


± 


aLa.  ZKtaukh.  mlidk 

{tmcbm,  (IGkt.lB.SXI 

I  Ckr.  fNL)  I 


I 


-SAUL-Untk. 
(I  Chr.  U.  as.) 


I  (I  Sam. 


OCIw.ts.Sl). 


bIBMIL 


I 

Alms. 
I 


I 


(Janik.lChr.lx.4B). 


Bnui. 
I 


IcJLr 


(Biphalah.  1  Chr.  is. «). 


There  is  a  oontradidion  between  the  pedigree  in 
I  Sam.  iz.  1,  ziv.  51,  which  represents  Saul  and 
Aloer  as  the  grandsons  of  Abid,  and  1  Chr.  viii . 
3:^,  iz.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  ^leat- 
f  randsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  eUborate  pe«iigreo 
111  the  Chronicles,  we  mu«t  suppose  either  that  a 
link  has  ben  dropped  between  Abid  and  Kkli,  in. 
I  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  thai  the  eider  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel  ( 1  Chr.  iz.  36),  hm  been  wailbumfad  with 


the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  Iz.  Z  *4). 
The  pedigree  in  1  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  ooo* 
fusion,  as  it  omits  amongst  the  sans  of  Afaid,  Ncr« 
who  in  1  Chr.  iz.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in 
both  is  made  the  hJther  of  Kiah. 

His  chancier  is  in  part  UluslnAeA  by  the  Berea, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [BeHJAXnr], 
and  in  part  aooounted  for  by  the  simple  befewaB 
the  old  and  mw  systeae  in  whidi  he  fbond  Wa»> 


iririBvobid.  To  this  wt  mim  Ada  k  taio.  or 
jMhaa,  which  braka  oat  in  Tiolent  fraisy  at 
!nMi»  iMTiog  him  with  long  ludd  inter  lis.  Hii 
mfcctioDS  were  strong,  as  appears  in  hi»  lore  both 
for  Darid  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but  they  were 
doeqaal  to  the  wild  aooMMs  of  rdigieas  senl  or 
'ntmBity  whioh  altimateiy  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
likf  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
nuj  be  eoooted  as  the  succcsior,  remaricable  for  his 
itrnith  sod  actiritjT  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
Ike  Uw  Honerie  heroes,  of  gigantic  statore,  taller 
k  bead  and  shoolden  than  tlM  revt  of  the  people, 
Miii  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
wmd  "good**  (I  Sam.  iz.  2),  and  which  caused 
kirn  Id  be  eompared  to  the  gaselle,  "  the  gazelle 
•f  laad.'  *  It  was  probably  these  external  quali- 
hs  which  led  to  the  epithet  whidi  is  firequently 
attached  to  his  name,  *'  chosen  "— *  *  whom  the  Lord 
•iid  cboose"— **  See  y4  (».  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Led  hath  choaenl"  (1  Sam.  iz.  17,  z.  24; 
i  iisa.  zzL  6). 

The  birthpboe  of  Saul  is  not  ezpressly  mentioned ; 
bat  as  Zelah  was  the  pUoe  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
1  Sam.  zzi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  village. 
There  is  no  warranter  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,^ 
thM|;h,  from  its  subsequent  oonnezion  with  him,  it 
is  called  often  **  Gibeah  of  Saul "  [Qibeah]  .  His 
fctkcr,  Kith,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
tknigfa  the  fiunily  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 
fittie  importance  (iz.  1,  21).  A  portion  of  hi^  pro- 
perty **''*-»«*^  of  a  drove  of  aaaes.  In  seait^  of 
tine  aaKB,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent 
In  ion  Saul,  accompanied  by  a  servant,*  who  acted 
also  at  s  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  man 
;ix.  3-10).  After  a  three  days'  journey  (iz.  20), 
vhidi  it  has  hithCTto  proved  impoesible  to  tracli:, 
tbroegb  Ephrsim  and  Benjamin  [Shalisha  ;  Sha- 
ux;  Zcph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
maid  iff  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return 
b«e,  bat  was  deterred  bv  the  advice  of  the  aeiTant, 
vbo  mggested  that  before  domg  so  they  should 
wtnlt  "*  a  man  of  God,"  **  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate 
jf  the  stKi  gpcunng  his  oracle  by  a  present 
iioeMith)  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They 
vwe  iMtraetad  by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside 
the  city  to  eatdi  the  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the 
'itr  to  aseend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacri- 
vKl  knat  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
IX.  1U13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
hret  time— it  was  Sunnel.  A  divine  intimation 
hadinficated  to  him  the  approach  and  the  ^ture 
May  of  the  youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at 
li>  Ivgtt^ge,  but  stall  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended 
ts  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at 
the  top  .r^  Kttrdkvfta,  LXX.,  ix.  27)  found  thirty 
w  ( LXX^  and  Jo»<*ph.  Ant,  vi.  4,  §1 )  seventy  guests 
•■■nblel,  arociogst  whom  they  took  the  chief  (dace, 
la  antieipation  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
^emnel  bad  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder. 
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L  19,  tbe  woM  trsosUted  "besnty,"  Imt  the 
(^3V)  ^  2  3*°^  U.  18  and  elsewbeiv  is 
itte."    Tbe  IXL  have  oonfouuled  it  with  a 
^llsr  wordL  and  render  it  Sn^AMOor,  **aet  np  s 


»  Wh«  Abid,  or  J4«iel(1  Ctar.  vtti.  S9.  fz.  36).  la  called 
A>  hiiar  at  -tifbeon."  it  pmbably  means  foondor  <f 


*  Tte  «aid  Is  Ijf},  •  aamaW  not  12'g, "  sjaveb" 

'  H  W^  or  (LU.)  *  l<nriz«  Car  ^  " 

*  ■iMM^daioa  la  A.  V,  -ptabi." 

*  iaa.k  tfftwrt  ha-Mbkim;  to  »,  !•.>%  yOMAcsJr. 


tram  wArch  Saul,  as  the  dJef  guest,  was  bklden  to 
tear  oif  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  iz.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  piepaiwd 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Sttn^ic! 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirti 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left  them) 
Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announoed  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  thf 
nation  (iz.  25-z.  l\  From  that  moment,  as  ht 
turned  on  Samuel  tne  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (z.  9,  LXX.),  a  new  life  dawned 
upon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like 
that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly ;  and  at  every  step  homeward  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  which,  according  to  Sarouers 
prediction  awaited  him  (z.  9,  10).  At  Rachel's 
sepuldu^  he  met  two  men,'  who  announced  to  him 
the  recovery  of  the  asses — ^his  lower  cares  were  to 
cease.  At*  the  oak*  of  Tabor  [Plain;  Tabok, 
Plain  of]  he  met  tiiree  men  c&rrying  gifts  of  kids 
and  bread,  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  aa  offering  to 
Bethel.  Two  of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as 
if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  "  the  hill  of 
f  God"  (whatever  may  be  meant  thereby,  possiblr 
his  o¥m  city,  Gibeah),  he  met  a  band  of  prophets 
descending  with  musical  instruments,  and  he  caught 
the  inspiration  from  them,  as  a  rign  of  his  new  life.' 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  rehited 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  often  practised  at  that  time)  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  fiunily  which  was  to  produce 
the  kii^.  Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  sur- 
rounded the  en«Ampment  (z.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  ooodlialed  the  public  feeling,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  shout  was  nused,  aftenirards  so  often 
repeated  in  modem  times,  "  Long  live  the  king " 
(z.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibmh, 
accompanied  by  the  fighting  part  *>  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmuM  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community 
who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed 
presents  were  soon  dispelled'  bvan  occasion  arising 
to  justify  tbe  selection  of  Sam.  He  was  (having 
apparently  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  driving  his  herd  o^  ozen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  dty  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a 
great  calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat 
iflsued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh 
Gilead  (see  Aumon).  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
wei-e  connected  with  Benjamin,  by  the  old  adven- 
tui-e  reooitled  in  Judg.  zzi.  It  was  as  if  this  one 
spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  king.  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  as  on  the  ancient  Judges.     The  shy,  re- 


Joseph.  (Ant  vL  4.  $2)  gives  the  name  Gahatha,  by  whld 
he  elsewhere  designates  Qibrah,  Sanl's  dtj. 
s  See  for  this  EwaM  (UL  28-ao> 

**  ^^nn>  "  the  strength,"  the  host.  z.  26;  oomp  2  Sam. 
zzlv.  3.  The  word  **  bond  "  is  Dsoally  employed  in  tbe 
A.  V.  for  nnj.  a  veiy  different  term,  with  a  strict 
meaning  of  its  own.    [Tboop.] 

i  Tbe  words  wbldi  doae  1  Sam.  x.  27  are  la  the 
Hebrew  ml  **be  was  ss  though  he  wcm  deaf  **  It 
Jonepb.  JftL  vl.  5.  §1,  and  tbe  LXX.  (Mlowed  tor  Ewaid} 
it  cBBie  to  paait  iflcr  a  month  tnat." 
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tiring  na.ire  which  we  hare  obserred,  Tanished 
aever  to  rsturn.  He  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
ol*  the  earlier  (Viys,  and  summoned  the  people  by 
the  boofti  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the  herd  which 
he  was  drivinir:  three  (or  six,  LXX.)  hundi^  thou- 
sand followed  from  Israel,  and  (perhaps  not  in  due 
proportion)  thirty  (or  8(>venty,  LXX.)  thousand 
from  Judah:  and  Jab«sh  was  rescued.  The  etiect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people — the  punishment 
of  the  mui-murers  was  demanded — ^but  refused  by 
Saul,  and  tie  monarchy  waa  inaugurated  anew  at 
Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It  should  be,  howevor,  observed 
that,  according  to  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  alfair  of 
Xiihash  preened  and  occasioned  the  election  of 
Saul.  He  becomes  king  of  Israel.  But  he  still 
so  fiir  resembles  tlie  earlier  Judges,  as  to  be  vir- 
tually king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of 
the  immediate  nei^boorhood.  Almost  all  bis  ex- 
ploitB  are  confined  to  this  drde  of  territory  or 
assodatiooa. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named 
as  ruler  with  Saul  (ad.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew, 
and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.^    In  the 
2nd  year*  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  organise  an 
attempt  to  shake  oil'  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country  ;  not  least  on  his  own  ^be, 
where  a  Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed 
eiren  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).     An  army  of 
3000  was  foi-med,  whidi  he  soon  aflerwaixls  gathered 
together  roond  him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with 
his  sanction,  rose  against  the  officer  ™  and  sli  w  him 
(xiii.  2-4).     This  roused  the  whole  force  of  the 
Philistine  nation  against  him.     llie  spirit  of  Isiael 
vif\^  completely  broken.     Many  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  caverns;  many  crossed  the  Jordan; 
atl  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son,  with 
their  immediate  retainers.     In  this  crisis,  SanI, 
now    on  tlie    very  confines  of  his  kingdom    at 
Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
de^rribed  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  1^  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet.*    At  kst  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
first  curse,  on   his  impetuous  zeal   (xiii.   5-14). 
Mesmwhile  the  adventurous  ezfdoit  of  Jonathan  at 
Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
urove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory 
[Jonatkan].     It  was  signalised  by  two  remark- 
able inculents  in  the  life  of  Saul.    One  was  the  first 
afipearanoe  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which 
2ll  but  cost  the  Ufe  of  his  son  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44). 
The  other  was  the  erection  of  his  first  altar,  built 
either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the 
salvage  feast  of  the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  onoe  placed  Saul 
in  a  p<»ilion  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  fi'om  this  time  was  formed 
the  orgimisation  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  host  of  3000  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  comp. 

k  Aim  3  Sun.z.  16.  LXX..  for  "Lord.' 

•  The  rxpre«ion.  xUL  1,  "SanI  was  one  year  old"  (the 
aon  of  a  jear>  In  bis  reigning,  mi^  be  either.  (I)  he 
refgoed  ooe  year ;  or  ( 3).  the  word  30  may  have  dropped 
on%  tbenoe  to  siiL  6.  and  it  may  have  been  **  be  was  31 
^hen  he  began  to  rrfgn." 

■•  The  word  may  be  rendered  either  "ganfson*  or 
*  officer ;"  Its  meaning  is  onoenaSo. 

•  rfac  atirm.ind  of  saoiiiei  (a.  B)  bad  appanstty  a 
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r  1  Chr.  xti.  29).  Of  this  Aomr  bMone 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50;.  A  body  guard  was  aiio  finned  at 
runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  ivi.  15,  17. 
xxii.  14,  17,  xxri.  22).«  Of  this  iMvid  was  aflow 
wards  made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court,  and  aate  with  Jonathas 
at  the  king^s  table  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Another  officer 
is  incidentally  moitioned — ^the  keeper  of  the  royal 
mules  —  the  43ome»  ttabuU,  the  "  cxMistaUe  ** '  ol 
the  king — such  as  appears  in  the  later  iiKNiarc^y 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  He  is  the  first  instanne  of  a 
foreigner  employed  about  the  court*— being  an 
Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg 
(1  Sam.  xxL  7,  xxil.  9).  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  ( Jer.  Qu.  Htk,  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  servant 
who  aooompanied  Saul  in  his  punuit  of  hia  father's 
nsses — who  counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (ix., 
xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  The  high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar 
(Ahimelech  or  Ahijah)  was  in  attendance  npon  him 
with  the  ephod,  when  he  desii^  it  (xiv.  3),  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  assist  his  secret  oommisaioners 
(xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state, 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.  [Arms.]  This  never  left  him— 
in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviiu  10,  xix.  9  );  at  hia  oteals 
(XX.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  6).  In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  hia  head 
and  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  He 
sate  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  fiwang  his  aoo 
(1  Sam.  XX.  25 ;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  bis 
return  fiom  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  p 
women  ( 1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  he  was  oo 
such  occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back 
from  the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  golden  orna- 
ments for  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  natorelly  still 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  mei^ely, 
like  his  temporary  predeceasora,  to  act  on  tfic 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tiibea  o/ 
Moab,  Amroon,  Edom,  2«obah,  and  tiuaUy  Amalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  re- 
lated, first  briefly  (xiv.  48  \  and  then  at  length 
(XV.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with  Saal*a  hjntorr 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  eonunaDd 
of  Samuel ;  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and 
the  retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amalek  and  the  subacquaat 
execution  of  Agi^  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  0.  T.  There  is  no  reascm 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  qxiU — ' 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  th« 
sacnficiai  thanksgiving  (xv.  21).  Such  was  tlte 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Joaephus  (J.n<.  vi. 
7,  §2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  foi 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  sndi  is  the  general 
impreasioQ  left  by  tlie  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Sanl  rides  to  the  southern  Oumel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  risewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  '*  a  han^** 

perpetnal  obiigation  (xiii.  13).  It  had  been  given  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  tntenral  they  bad  both  been  a| 
Gilgal  (XL  IS).  N.B.-The  »-orda  "bad  appotatsd* 
(xiii.  »>  are  Inserted  in  A.  V. 

•  They  were  BenJamltea  (I  Gam.  xxfl.  T;  Joai  JariL 
vlL  14).  yoong.  tatU  and  handsome  (/Md.  vL  e.  f€). 

»  Joa.  {,AtA,  vi.  10.  $1)  makca  tte 
pralaea  of  Sanl,  tba  aMic4enc  of  na%id. 
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t  tet.  xviH.  18%  whkli  in  the  Jewish  Iniditions 
{Jwm$f  Qtu  JGM.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triamphal  arch 
if  ^h«B»  syitiiB,  and  ptUms.  And  in  ailasion  to 
Ih  erovBing  trinmph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
Imbrue,  •*  The  Vktoij  (  Vnlg.  ^TianpAator)  of  Israel 
will  acither  lie  nor  I'epent"  (it.  29;  and  comp. 
1  Chr.  rrii.  11).  This  second  act  of  disohedienoe 
tailed  down  the  teoond  cari&  and  the  first  distinct 
of  tlie  transference  of  the  Idng^om  to  a 
The  itrn^le  between  Samnel  and  Sanl  in 
their  fiaid  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
SoDDei't  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears  himself  away 
fiwn  Saul's  grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
^'  7«  §5),  and  by  the  l<mg  monmiug  of  Samuel 
for  the  separation — **  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
**  Bow  long  wilt  tfaon  mourn  for  Saul  ?"  (xir.  35, 
iTi.  1). 

The  rert  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
fineniT,  which  had  giTea  indications  of  itself  before, 
now  St  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  i$  described  in  mixed  i^hrases  as  '*  an  evil  spirit 
if  God"  (much  as  we  might  spealc  of  '*  religious 
msdiKss'^,  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
Atkai  or  strangled  him  fram  its  riolenoe  (xvi.  14, 
UX.;  icN^  Ant,  Ti.  8,  §2). 

lo  this  okb  Darid  was  recommended  to  him  by 
3ae  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard  (in  the  Jewish 
tnditmigronndleaBly  supposed  to  be  DOEO.  Jerome, 
Q*.  RA.  ad  loc).  From  this  time  forward  their 
lives  an  blended  together.  [David.]  In  Saul's 
iKtter  UMownts  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection 
vUc^  he  h«l  oontneted  for  David.  »  He  loved 
Urn  gniUly  "  (xvL  21).  **  Saul  would  let  him  go 
DO  Bsre  Ikhdc  to  hia  Other's  honse"  (xviii.  2). 
**  Wberefcra  oometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  ** 
in.  27).  **  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David.  .  .  . 
Retoni,  my  stm.  DisTid;  bleaKd  be  thou,  my  son 
DkTid  **  (ohr.  16,  zxvi.  17, 25).  Occasionally  too 
hii  prophettosl  |^  retamed,  blended  with  his 
laafassi.  He  •« prophesied "  or  "raved"  in  the 
iBidst  of  Us  hoQM — ^'  he  prophesied  and  lay  down 
askid  aO  day  and  aU  night'*  at  Ranah  (six.  24). 
^  ids  acta  of  fierce,  wild  leal  increased.  The 
■SBwre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families  4 
<nii.>'  the  maasaere,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
«f  the  Giboonitcs  (2  Siun.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
aSiipslMHi  ef  tiM  oecromanoan  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
H,  9^  are  «U  of  the  same  kind.  At  hut  the 
mneareky  iteelf,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
dm  oMier  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philia- 
tmw  if^ateiied  the  country,  and  with  their  diariots 
ttd  bone^  ooeopied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
ennp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
nof^  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
the  tipponte  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelito 
eraiy,  dinging  aa  nana!  to  the  heighta  which  were 
ther  s^ty.  It  waa  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
euuouaMut,  faeBoe  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
''tnmbling'' — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
enea.  and  the  heart  of  the  Idng  as  he  pitched  his 
ampthcre  "  trembled  exceedingly  "  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
&'.  la  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  con- 
nHiBg  the  Dhino  Will,  he  determined,  with  that 
vsjwvd  mixtore  of  superstition  and  religion  which 
BHrked  his  whole  career,  to  apply'  to  one  of  the 
lAotaasDoeni  who  had   escaped    his  p»secution. 
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She  ii«i  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  othet 
skle  of  Little  Hermon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  d 
*'  Ob,"  t.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  iyyatrrpifivBos  or  ventrUo* 
quist,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Pytiionesa.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  triKlition  mentioned  by  Jer.nroe, 
she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her 
escape  from  the  gaieial  massacre  of  the  neaxH 
mancera  (See  Leo  Allatius  De  EngcuMmutho, 
cap.  6  in  Critici  Saori  ii.).  Volumes  have  beoi 
written  on  the  question,  whether  in  the  scene 
that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an  impecture 
or  a  I'eal  apparition  of  Samuel.  Eustathius  and 
most  of  the  Fathen  take  the  former  view  (repre- 
senthig  it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the  Devil) ; 
Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavera.  (See 
Leo  Allatius,  ut  aqtra,  p.  1062-1114).  The  LXX. 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7  (by  the  above  translation) 
and  the  A.  V.  (by  ito  omission  of  **  himself"  in 
xxviii.  14,  and  insertion  of"  when  "  in  xxviii.  12) 
lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who  pronounces  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman.  Ant,  vi.  14,  §2, 3), 
and  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x.  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  fint  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening 
aspect  or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy."  Saul  appa- 
rently saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description 
of  a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round 
with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.* 

On  hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  apparition 
oonveyisd,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic 
steture  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  tlie  ground,  and 
remained  motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servante 
forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant,  vi.  14,  §7),  perhaps  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  returned.  The  Israelites  wera  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with 
his  ormour-beai'er  was  punued  by  the  archen  and 
the  charioteen  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast 
away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  account, 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  (1  Saiii.  xxxi.  4). 
According  to  another  account  (which  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it 
describes  a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite  ■  came  up  at 
the  moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from 
himself  or  the  enemy),  and  found  him  **  fiJlen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.. 
2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive;  and  he  was 
at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  oil'  his  royal  diadem  and  brace- 
let, and  earned  the  news  to  Dsvid  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10). 
Not  till  then,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant,  vi.  14, 
§7),  did  the  fiuthful  armour-bearer  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5).  The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  wa  stripped,  an! 
decapiteted.    Tlie  armour  was  sent  nto  the  PhiliS' 

not  hating.  SauL  Had  the  msssacrs  of  the  prlseM  abl 
tlM  pinecnUon  of  David  (xix.  18)  alienated  bim? 

t  UparMriyr  &irAotSa  (Joa  Ani.  Vl.  14.  ^2). 

"t  Aocordbic  to  the  Jewi«-h  tradilloB  (JemuA  Qu.  BA 
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ItaM  crtiM,  M  if  in  retribution  fo/  the  ipoUkiioo  of 
Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apairentW  in  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itish  dtj  or  Bethahan ;  and  orer  the  \niUs  of  the 
nme  city  wua  hunz  the  naked  headless  corpse, 
with  those  of  his  ttiree  sons  (rer.  9,  10).  The 
head  was  deposited  (iirobably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Di^gon  (1  Cnr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was 
remored  from  Bethshan  hj  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabeah-gilcad,  who  came  over  the 
Jordan  hj  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  zni.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  Tears,  his  ashas  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
remored  bj  Darid  to  thjir  ancestnl  sepuldire  at 
Zekh  hi  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  [Mephi- 
B08HETH,  p.  S25a.]  [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  9r.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealodes  of 
the  tribe  of  Bwjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle  felt 
some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  zi.  1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himsdf  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  l^  the  marked  way  in  which 
he  mentioDs  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch :  **  God  gave  unto  them  Sanl  the  mm  of 
Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Acts  xiii. 
21).  Tht^se  tndicatiocs  are  in  harmony  with  the 
uitenaely  Jewish  s]Mrit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  did  not  fiiu  to  notice  the 
prominence  thus  giren  by  St.  Paul  to  his  trilie. 
TertuUian  (ado.  Marc,  t.  1)  applies  to  him  the 
•iying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome, 
m  his  Ejpitaphnun  P(nUa§  (§8),  alluding  to  the 
pi^esenration  of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin 
after  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks 
of  them  as  **  trecentos  (sic)  riros  propter  Apodolum 
retervato8."  Compare  the  article  on  Benjamin 
[vol.  i.  1906]. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Pisul  (Acts  xiii.  9), 
to  which  reference  has  been  alividy  made.  [Paul, 
p.  736  6.]  Two  chief  conjectures  *  prerail  concern* 
ing  the  change.  ( 1 .)  That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Serqius  Paulus, 
the  first  of  his  Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  whkdi 
appears  due  to  Ligfatfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the 
Apostle's  Koman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  na- 
turally adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biognq)her 
when  his  labours  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Ulshauaen  and 
Meyer.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  (  Getch.  ru  41 9, 
SO),  who  seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks 
on  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as 
a  proof*  that  it  was  so  understood  bj  all  the  readers 
o!  the  Acts.  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  haa 
Uiken  his  place  definitively  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentile  world,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped. 
Two  divisioni  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  two  names.  [J.  LL  D.] 

8AVABAK  (6  Xmimpiw :  fiJnta  Saura,  Ava^ 
rumf)y  an  erroneons  form  of  the  title  Avaram, 
bcme  by  Kleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
inund  in  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace  vi.  43, 
[Kleazer  8,  voL  i.  p.  518.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAYI'AS  (cm.  in  Vat.;  Alex.  XoovU:  om.  in 
Vulg.).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2 ; 
romp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

•  lliere  are  mmy  other  theories,  ooe  of  whfch  mar  be  { to  H«.ire  hntn  a  nickname  ftren  te  Ihr  Afnetle  on 
msntkmed;  that  oC  NIcaplioruff  \,Hitt  JiotL  iL  37X  vno  |  of  bis  Imrifiiificaat  sutvfv  I 
uv«|p  Psuilm  M  A  oootraritaD  of  PusillM.  acd  «a»noii»n  it  j 


BAVIOUR 

BAVIODB.  The  folbwiog  artiM,  tofithf r  wttk 
the  one  on  the  Son  of  God,  forms  the  compltaMOl 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord  JesusCurim'.  [tim  toL  L 
p.  1039.]  An  explanation  is  first  given  of  tkm 
word  "  Saviour,"  and  then  of  His  tcork  of  salvztien, 
as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New  Tefttiment.  [See 
also  Mg»iah.] 

I.  The  Wobi>  SAViou&.^The  teras  '*  Saviour." 
as  applied  to  our  Lm^  Jesus  Christ,  mpiesenta  tha 
Greek  tdter  (v'srr^p),  whidi  in  tuxn  represeuU 
certain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root  y4sA*a 
(P^),  particolarly  the  participle  of  the  Htphil 
form  mStkCa  (^^DX  which  is  usually  rendered 

"Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  {e.g.  Is.  xlvi.  15,  xliz. 
26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  '*  Savioor,** 
it  is  essential  fi>r  us  to  examine  the  original  teims 
answering  to  it,  indoding  in  our  view  the  loe 
of  idter  in  the  LXX.,  whence  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately derived  by  the  writen  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  further  noticing  the  cognate  teims  **  to  save  ** 
and  "salvation,"  which  express  respectivelj  the 
action  and  the  results  of  the  ^^viour*s  office.  1.  Tlie 
first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  term  $6ier  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX.  than  the 
term  "Saviour"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Test*- 
ment.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  mSaftCa 
above-mentioned,  but  also  very  fi^uently  the 
nouns  ye$h*a  (PB^)  and  yMA*ih  (iTJ^tb^),  which, 

though  properly  expressive  of  the  abstract  noUoo 
"  salvation, '  are  yet  sometimes  used  in  a  oopaete 
sense  for  "  SavMur.**  We  may  dte  as  an  example 
Is.  Ixii.  11,  "BehoMl,  thy  saJvatioo  cometh.  Am 
ivwaid  is  with  him,"  where  evkiently  "  salvatioo  ** 
=  Sadour.  So  again  in  passages  whei«  th«Me 
terms  a*%  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Ps.  Izviu.  20,  "  the  God  our 
Saviour"  (A.V.  "God  of  our  salvation  ").  Not 
only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others 
where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  the  LXX.  hm 
tdier  wiicre  the  A.  V.  has  "  salvatioo ;"  and  tliua 
the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more  ftmilinr  to  the  oir 
of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  Lord's 
age  than  it  is  to  us.  2.  The  same  obsenratMm  kold» 
good  with  regard  to  the  verb  M((f  ir,  and  the  sub- 
stantive fmnipla^  aa  used  in  the  LXX.  An  ex* 
amination  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur 
shows  that  they  stand  aa  equivalents  for  woitfe 
conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  siicoov,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  foilher  to  notice  0wnt^a 
in  the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Maor. 
iii.  32),  together  with  the  etymological  eoonezico 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  terms  ^mtiif  an^ 
vmtta,  to  which  St.  Paul  cvidoitly  allodw  in  Efku 
V.  28;  PhU.  iii.  20,  21.  8.  U  we  tm  to  the 
Hebrew  tenna,  we  cannot  iail  to  be  atrock  with 
their  oomprehensiveoeBS.  Our  verb  "to  save" 
implies,  in  its  ocdinaiy  sense,  the  resone  oft  penon 
from  actual  or  impending  dangnr.  This  »  un* 
doubtediy  indoded  in  the  Hebrew  root  yM'«,  m^I 
may  be  sakl  to  be  its  ordinary  aeosi,  aa  testified  hy 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  prqMaitioQ  nas« 
(}P ;  compare  the  cnio'ci  iari  which  the  angd  gtvoa 

in  explanation  of  the  luime  Jesus,  Matt.  fi.  21). 
But  ydah'a,  beyond  this,  exprenes  aatiaUmee  and 
protection  of  ereiy  kind — assistance  in  aggnmi\* 
measures,  protection  against  attack;  and,  ta  n 
secondary  sense,  the  results  of  aoch 
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wrtirr.  «icty,  ivovperitT,  and  luppinenw     W« 
■■f  cfl»  at  m.  htstflood  of  the  aggnmshe  setiie 
1>mI»]X.4«  "to  fight  for  yoQ  against  yotur encmiei, 
te  Mf«  70a;"  of  protectkn  against  attack  Is.  xiri. 
1,  **  aamtioo  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bot- 
waifaf  of  tietory  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  **The  Lord 
p.wmcd  DaTid,**  i.  «.  gavo  him  victory ;  of  pro»- 
penfy  WD  happikua.  Is.  Ix.  18,  **  Thou  shalt  call 
thT  waUa  Salratka  f  Is.  Ixi.  10,  **  He  hath  clothed 
vo  with  tha  poments  of  salvatioo.''     No  better 
of  this  hsi  sane  can  be  addnoed  than  the 
**  HoHLna,"  meaning,  '•  Sare,  I  beseedi 
which  was  utte>'^'  as  a  pmyer  for  God's 
M«ah^  on  any  joyous  octaMion  (Pi.  cx^ii.  25), 
M  9t  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jenualero,  when  the 
sftfiaolflgKal  ooDoexion  of  the  terms  Hosanna  and 
Jasofl  cojld  not  have  been  lost  on  the  ear  of  the 
Hcbi«v  (Matt.  xxl.  9,  15).    It  thus  appcare  that 
z3ne  Hebrew  and  Gredc  tenns  had  their  ixwitive  as 
erell  m  their  oegatire  side,  in  other  words  that  they 
upiwed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
abance  of  dai^w,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.*    4.  Tlie  historical  personages 
to  wHom  the  terms  are  applied  further  illustrate 
this  view.    The  judges  are  styled  "  saTiouTB,"  as 
baring  rescued  their  country  from  a  state  of  bondage 
f  Jw%.  iii.  9, 15,  A.  V.  "  delirerer ;"  Neh.  ix.  27) ; 
s  '^Mvioor'*  was  subsequently  raised  up  in  the 
penoQ  af  Jeroboam  II.  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
dyrhias  (3  K.  siii.  5)  x  and  in  the  same  sense  Jo- 
■phiM  slyiaa  tfa^  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  **  salra- 
bea  "  (itaC.  iii.  1,  §1).    Joshua  on  the  other  hand 
««i6od  tlia  promiae  contained  in  his  name  by  his 
fiiiiqUBSti  over  the  Ouiaanite«:  the  Loid  was  his 
Mper  ii»  an  aggiessiie  sense.    Similarly  the  office 
of  tht  **aarioon"  promised  in  Obad.  21  was  to 
rneute  veugeanoa  on   Edom.    The  names  Isaiah, 
hrfiiia,  bU,  Ho«a,  Hoehea,  and  lastly,  Jonts,  are 
all  iipifwiin  of  the  general  idea  of  oniifanctf  from 
the  Lard,    tlia  Greii  alter  was  in  a  dmikr  manner 
^pHed  ia  the  doable  aense  of  a  dclirerer  from  foreign 
Cms  as  IB  the  east  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  a  geneivl 
pelaelor,  aa  in  the  numerous  inatanoes  where  it  was 
ipyriiitid  aathe  title  of  bcofthen  deities.    5.  There  are 
iinmiiiiM  irfratimw  in  thr  tT  T.  that  the  idea  of  a 
^iritaal  sahafloB,  to  be  eflected  by  Qod  alone,  was 
by  no  Maana  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  He- 
ht«w.    in  the  Paalraa  there  are  numerous  petitions 
ta  God  to  save  fiom  the  efTeets  of  sin  {0.  g.  xxzix. 
H.  Ixxix.  9).     laaiah  m  partienlar  appropriates  the 
t«rm  •*«Tioar"  to  Jehovah  (xhii.  11),  andcon- 
neti  it  with  the  Botions  of  justloe  and  righteousness 
'ilv.Sl,  Is.  16,  17):  he  adduces  Haa  the  special 
mmnu  in  wliidh  Jehovah  reveab  Himself  to  man 
<  xtv.  15):  he  hlDla  at  the  meana  to  be  adopted  for 
rffeetinf  «lvatioo  in  pasiagea  whaia  he  oonnects  the 
!.•»  -flwioar'  with  ••ledeenMr"  {goO),  as  in 
Iii.  14,  rifaL  96,  b.  1«,  and  again  with  •*  nnaons," 
»hixKii.  S.   Sailar  notices  are  Wittered  over  the 
ibooha  («. g.  Zcdi.  iz.  9 ;  Hoa.  i.  7),  and 
in  many  fniftmnrw  thftt  notices  admitted  of 
a  fcSHenes  to  proximaleeventi  of  a  temporal  natuiv, 
t  w  evalently  looked  to  Mgher  things,  and  thus  fbe> 
ftp-M  hi  ths  niMl  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a 
'  who  should  fiv  siirpaaR  in  his  achieve" 
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"  Tke  Utfa  laagDJice  pHsw.  ised  ta  the  cIsMiosI  period 
aafnfw«quitaleatfbrlkeaTOde«wTiip.  TblssppMrs 
*rm  fbslaindncllaooribe  Oreeic  word  ttwlfla  a  UUn- 
l'««  fana,  and  tnm  Gfeeio's  fsmsrk  {in  urr.  Act.  3.  tL 
n^  ifest  Ibwe  was  no  eoe  word  which  expressed  the 
{Kt  mUttem  deiHL  Taeltns  {Mm.  zv.  tl)  uses 
«ad  PUoy  laxti.  S)  trealor.    The  term  <al- 


mentsthe  "saviours"  that  haa  as  vet  appMtreo. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure  uf 
before  his  imagination  visions  of  deliverance,  se* 
curity,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

II.  The  Wobk  op  the  Saviottr.  —  1.  Tl* 
three  fint  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in  show- 
ing that  Jesus  unfolded  His  message  to  tho  disdplM 
by  degrees.    He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were  to 
be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  bdd  down  tlie 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  He 
had  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twdve  the  con* 
taction  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  (:<id.    Then  ar 
the  clouds  of  doom  grew  daiker,  and  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  became  more  intense.  He  tuined  a  new 
page  in  His  teaching.     Drawing  fi-om  His  disciples 
the  confession  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He 
then  paned  abruptly,  ho  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that 
remauied  to  be  leaimed  in  die  lajst  few  months  of 
His  ministry,  that  His  work  included  suffei-ing  as 
well  as  teaching  (Matt  xvi.  20,  21).     He  was  in- 
stant in  pressing  this  uiipalstable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.    Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  are  on 
record,  and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of 
many  mora  (Matt.  xvi.  21).     We  gmnt  that  m 
none  of  thrae  places  does  the  woitI  '*  sacriHce**  occur ; 
and  that  the  mode  of  Rpeaking  is  somewliat  obscure, 
as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  a  dodbine  so  repugnant  to 
their  hopes.     But  that  He  must  {9u)  go  and  me«t 
death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  ane 
let  ioow  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  beti-ayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;   and  that  all  this  shall  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophetii — these  we  do  cei-> 
tainlv  find.     They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring 
what  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.     For  the  answer  we  look  to  other 
places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."    Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine, — that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  he  dies  to  beai 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  mad: 
prominent.     In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to 
speak,  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  hut  of  the  bui-dec 
laid  on  Him,  and  the  powei*  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctiine  been  explained  no  fuiihcr, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  annouDcements  in  these  passages  leads  u): 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
dented  that  the  words  of  the  iiistitutioa  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice. 
**  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  **  the  new 
covenant  in  My  blood."  We  ai-e  carried  back  by 
thoM  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-oflferings  and  peace 
oH'erings  of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the   vidimi! 

eotor  aiipears  appended  us  a  tUle  of  Jupiter  in  an  in. 
Bcrtptton  of  tht*  ogc  of  TnOan  (Qruter,  p.  19.  Nu.  5).  'Ilili 
was  sdopted  by  Cbrlstlun  writers  as  the  most  SMcqunte 
equivslent  for  9«aTiip,  though  ot^ectJons  were  evidently 
raised  against  It  (Augustln,  Serm.  299.  (a).  AdoUwi 
tenn,  soiutt/iootor,  wos  occasionally  used  by  TsrtU^ 
(tie  Re$mT.  ^m.  it  ■  Dt  cam.  Chr.  14 v 
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sprinkled  00  the  altar  ami  on  tne  people,  and  the 
wcitis  of  Moaei  as  he  sprinkled  it:  "Behold  the 
blood  of  the  ot^eoant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  joa  conocndDg  all  these  words "  (Ex.  rxiv.). 
Xo  interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  (mm  these 
passages  the  true  meaning :  **  When  My  sacrifice  is 
aoDomplished,  My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
oew  oorenant."  The  word  **  sacrifice"  is  wanting ; 
bat  sacrifioe  and  nothing  dse  is  described.  And 
the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that  tarn, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  They  are  the 
woitis  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced 
sxactly  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  aa 
now.  Christians  met  t<^ether,  and  by  a  solemn  act 
declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a 
sacrifice  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of 
the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they  partook  by  faith, 
professing  themselves  thereby  willing  to  enter  the 
covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  &r  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic  " 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the 
early  chaptera  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
aacnfice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer 
the  question  about  Himself,  **  Who  is  this?"  before 
he  shows  them  "What  is  His  work?"  But  at 
length  the  aiinouncem:r.t  is  made,  enforced,  re- 
peated ;  until,  when  the  feet  uf  the  betrayer  are 
ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a  command  is  given 
which  secures  that  the  death  of  Jesus  shi^  be 
dmcribed  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and  nothing  else, 
sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  canyii^  good  to  many. 
Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem  to  be 
an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  oonversatitm 
with  Nksodemus,  which  took  place  early  in  tlw  mi- 
nistry ;  and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  bnusen 
serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
death  is  fully  set  forth.  **  Aa  Moses  lifted  up  tho 
serpent  in  the  wildemesa,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  peri^,  but  have  eternal  life  "  (John  iii. 
14,  15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the  image  of 
the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
reptile  beoune  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesos  in 
the  form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people 
'Matt  xxvii.  63),  of  Antkifarist  (MaU.  zii.  24; 
John  iviii.  33),  of  one  accorsed  (Gal.  iii.  13),  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation ;  so  that  whoever 
fastens  the  earnest  gaae  of  fiuth  on  him  shall  not 
}>f  rish,  bat  have  eternal  life.  There  is  even  a  sig* 
nihrance  in  the  word  ** lifted  up;"  the  Lord  used 
probably  the  word  l|p^,  which  in  okier  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in 
the  Aiwnaic  to  have  the  restricted  menning  of  lifl- 
jig  up  for  punishment.^  With  Christ  the  lifting 
up  was  a  seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and 
elevation.  But  the  context  in  which  these  veraes 
occur  is  as  important  as  the  verses  themselves.  Ni- 
codemus  comes  as 'an  inquirer ;  he  is  told  that  a  man 
must  be  bom  again,  and  then  he  is  directed  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  that  r^neration. 
The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  itx  cure ;  and  that  gaze  is  to  be  turned, 
not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  Temple, 
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but  on  the  Ciosi*.  This,  then,  is  no  paMiog  •]§» 
sion,  but  it  b  the  substance  of  the  Chrirtkntaacniif 
atUreBsed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  troth. 

Another  passage  daima  a  reverent  attenfiw 
**  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  Bar  ^wm, 
and  the  bread  tliat  I  will  give  is  My  flcdi,  wUek  i 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  61). 
He  ia  the  brml;  and  He  wiU  give  the  bread.*  K 
Hia  presence  <hi  eaiih  were  the  expected  fcodt  it 
was  given  already ;  but  wouM  He  apeak  of  "drink* 
iog  His  blood  "  (ver.  53),  whkh  can  only  refer  to 
the  dead?  It  is  on  the  Cross  that  He  wiU  aftid 
this  food  to  His  disciples.  We  grant  that  this  whole 
passage  has  occasioned  aa  much  disputing  anwng 
Christian  commentatora  aa  it  did  among  the  Jewa 
who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, — for  the  haid- 
ne%  of  the  saying.  But  there  ataoda  the  aayiag  ; 
and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  hAiiimm 
in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  disoouiae,  which  has  wdl  been  oiUed  the 
Prayer  of  CoRsecntx>n  ofTei^ed  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  another  passage  whidi  cannot  be  alleged  aa 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  anr  word  applied 
by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  most  bear  ia 
both  cases  pi-edsdy  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  pertinent  to  this  inquiir: — ^  Sanotify  then 
through  Thy  truth :  Thj  word  is  truth.  Aa  Thoo 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  ao  have  I  aboaoat 
them  into  the  workL  And  for  their  arins  I  aanc 
tiiy  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  aaoctiliad 
through  the  truth  "  (John  zvii.  17*  19).  Hie  woid 
&7i4(eir,  '<  aanctify,"  «•  conaecrate/'  is  oaed  in  tbe 
Septus^nt  lor  the  oflering  of  sacrifice  (Levit.  niL 
2),  and  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  tht  Divioa 
service  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  pnaent  tense, 
*'  I  consecrate,"  used  hi  a  diaoourse  in  which  osir 
Lord  snys  He  is  <*no  more  in  the  world,"  iaeo»- 
dusive  against  the  interpretation  **  I  dedkait  Mv 
ft/tf  to  thee;"  for  life  is  over.  Mo self-dsdioatian, 
eicept  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  pre* 
cent.  "*  I  dedicate  Myaeif  to  Thse,  in  My  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  coosecrated  to  Thee;" 
such  is  the  great  thought  in  this  aubUaa  paaaBpe, 
which  suits  well  with  His  other  declaretion,  thnt 
the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  spriuklea  them  fat  a  new 
covenant  with  God.  To  the  great  majority  of  cz- 
positora  from  Chi78ostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine  el 
recondliation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  nmifiii' 
in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himaelf  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  lor  the 
sheep  (John  z.  11,  17,  18),  taking  can  to  distiii- 
guish  His  death  from  that  of  coe  who  dies  gainst 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim: 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  k>ve  Me,  became  1  lay 
down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  nan 
taketh  it  from  M^  but  1  lay  it  down  of  Myedf. 
1  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  1  have  power  t» 
take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  rebte  to  His  death  wiU  orcar 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  oan»  oi 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fhiit 
(John  z.  24),  is  explained  by  His  own  words  else>- 
where,  where  He  says  that  He  came  **  to  mioistei^ 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (MatC» 
XX.  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himsdf.     What 


■  8c«  Tholock,  and  Knapp  (Opu$Buta,  p.  317).  Tbe  tresp 
Use  of  fatfT  on  Uib  dltconrae  is  valiiabls  Ibroughoat 

'  i^nsEM.  afiiltllnx  ^k  eyw  Smvw,  would  read,  "  And  my 
Va  to  dK  braal  tbai  1  win  give  for  tbe  Ufeof  tlie  wsrld." 


So  TertnUtan  seems  to  bsve  read  "  Paalsqaen 
pro  salute  mundl  caro  mea  Mt."    Tbe  sense  Is  ttaa 
with  tbe  omiMdnn ;  bat  Ibe  leeelved  reailli«  m^t 
sininii<f>illy  defeiMled. 
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*7  HAwmmMof  Him?    *•  Behold  th«  Lamb  of 
GmU"  mj»  tW  Baptist,  **whice  taketh  awftT  th» 
MB  tf  tiM  wa^"  (John  L  29).    tommeumum 
dJtfar  alflottht  aUiinoa  implied  io  tliat  name.  But 
take  anf  one  of  their  opinioiia,  and  a  ncriHoe  is 
impJi^    la  it  thi  Paachal  lamb  that  ia  referred 
tt»  r— 4a  ii  the  huob  of  the  daily  MCiifioe  ?    £ither 
way  the  death  of  the  victim  ia  broii^t  befora  ua. 
Hut  the  aUiMOtt  in  all  probability  is  to  the  weU* 
kne-vB  propheey  of  laniah  (liil.),  to  the  Lamb 
ferosfhi  t»  the  alaughtcr,  who  bore  our  grie&  and 
aonmwa.* 
6.  The  Aportles  after  the  Resurreotwn  preach  no 
but  a  belief  io  and  lore  of  Christ, 
the  omcified  and  risen  Lord»  throagh  whom,  if  th^r 
shall  obtain  salration.    This  was  Peter  s 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  he 
■ppenled  boldly  to  the  Prophets  on  the  groond  of 
an  axpectatioa  of  a  suffering  Mtmmh  (Acts  iii,  18). 
Philip  tnoed  out  (6t  the  £unach,  in  that  piotura 
sf  eoiSmng  hslioesa  in  the  well-known  chapter  of 
Iraiah^  the  lioeaBenta  of  Jesus  of  Kaaareth  (Acts 
tail.;  IsH.  liii.).    The  fint  sermon  to  a  Gentile 
hnwsehnlri  procbimed  Christ  skin  and  risen,  and 
added  **that  thitNigh  Uia  name  whosoerer  beliereth 
A  Hbb  ehall  reoeiTe  nmisauu  oiT  fciu»  **  (Acts  x.). 
FleelatAatioohpRMhes  ''aSaTiour  Jesus'*  (Acts 
nii.  23) ;  **  thraogh  this  Man  ie  preached  unto  you 
the  fagificas  of  stae,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
are  jastfficd  from  all  thuigs  from  which  ye  could  rot 
be  jofliified  by  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Acts  nii.  88,  S9). 
At  ThfMlnnic*  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Aposth's 
pieafhlng  m  ''that  Chriat  must  neeus  have  suffered 
n  fron  the  deed ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
i  pseach  n&io  yon,  is  Chnti  *'  (Acta  zvii.  3). 
Agrippe  he  declared  that  he  had  preached 
always  **that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 
be  the  first  that  abould  rise  from  the  dead" 
23);  and  it  was  this  dedamtion  that 
his  royal  bearer  that  he  was  a  erased 
Tlie  ecnonnt  of  the  first  founding  of  the 
(Jfaerdb  iD  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  ia  concise  and 
and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any 
ef  jodgiae  what  place  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
^M  in  lit  tearhig  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  we 
nad  that  they  **  pnacfacd  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is 
wkf  §ut  to  infir  fren  other  passagea  that  the 
Crim  ef  Chriat  wes  netcr  oonosaled,  whethei'  Jews, 
cr  Gieska,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners.    And  this 
voy  puliiimity  abawa  how  much  weight  they 
sttachsd  to  the  fiMts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.     Th^ 
did  not  mciely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
■maftityof  Jeras  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  i$ermon  on 
Um  MeuBt:  ef  sudi  leoraos  we  have  no  record. 
They  toah  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  wetipon, 
the  fiKt  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Je* 
ws  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to  save 
their  sane ;  and  they  offered  to  all  alike 
through  fiuth,  in  the  resurrection  from 
of  this  ooteast  of  His  own  people.     No 
that  Jeera  and  Greeks,  judging  in  tbeii* 
vetldly  WSJ,  thought  this  strain  of  pnechiag  came 
^  MIy  er  nadneoi,  and  turned  from  what  they 
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6.  We  see  «ble  to  complete  fivm  the  Epistles  oitr 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doo> 


tine  of  Atoa.emei.t.    **  The  Man  Christ  Jesus 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  fcr  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  its  sinlen  purity,  is  Lftod  up  te 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim  ii.  5;  1  John  ii.  1,  3; 
Heb.  vii.  23).    Thus  He  U  the  second  Adam  thaf 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  fint ;  the  interests  ot 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  Ims  power  4c 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Epb.  v.  29,  30 ;  Rom. 
zii.  5;  1  C!or.  zv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).     This 
salvation  waa  provided  by  tlie  Father,  to  *'  reconcile 
ua  to  Himself*'  (2  Cm-,  v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  **  Saviour  "  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47) ;  and  our 
redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).     Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  fieely  Uiyv  down  His  life  for 
us — offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tiro.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.    Comp.  Matt.  xx.  28).     But  there  is  aootiier 
side  of  the  truth  more  painAil  to  our  natural  resson. 
How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  hce  to  be 
needed  ?     Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
gainst  man.     The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathei-ed 
thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they  discharged 
themselvea  on  Jesus  only.    God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  He 
is  made  *'  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  tliat 
the  cuiee  that  hangs  over  us  nuiy  be  removed  (Gal. 
ia.  13) :  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
ti-ee  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).    Thei-e  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  ps^  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  o( 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttering  thundfrs  of 
Divine  wrath  agunst  sin  are  heaixl  there  also ;  and 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thunderstoi-m,  becomes  a  curse  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wrath;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  (rf*  that  thundepgloom,  and  shine  on  the  bowed 
head  of  Him  who  hugs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Teetament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
harmony  with  itself.  That  there  are  In  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  true  dcctriue, 
may  be  admitted  without  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  nrindpal  types  ai^e  four  in  number. 

7.  fn  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but  this  admission  dcef  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  is  tlwit  the  Gospel  is  the  I.aw 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moral  system, 
in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the  Divine 
law.  But  with  him  Christ  is  no  mere  Lawgiver 
appointed  to  impart  tlie  Jewish  ^stem.  He  knows 
that  Eliaa  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit.  He  (aIIs 
himeelf  **  a  seivant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  Glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Woiid  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the 
utterer.  He  knows  that  fiiith  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  time^sei-ving  and  "  respect  of 
persons"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  I.  18).  "There  is  one 
Lawgiver,*'  he  says,  "who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy  *'  (James  iv.  12);  and  this  refers  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he  holds  up  as  a 
motive  to  obedience  (James  v.  7-9).    These  and 


>  dill  psBSigii  (UsauBrd  folly  in  the  notes  of  Meyer, 
(MMtscrfcc),  scd  AUoid.    Tbe  refersnoe  to  the 
HBb  flofds  bvoar  wiih  Orotlite  uid  otherr  *  tlie 
to  isalab  Is  approved  by  ChryMstom  and  ouny 
Thr  taking  awsy  of  fin  (alptiv)  of  the  Bspibi, 


and  tbe  bearing  It  (^^Mtv,  Sept)  of  Isaialubave  one 
meaninx,  and  answer  to  tbe  Hebrew  word  KC^l  To 
take  tbe  stns  on  HinisvU  la  to  remove  tbon  trom  the 
sinoers ;  and  bow  can  this  be  throoRh  Hib  deatb  caoept  la 
tbe  war  of  expiation  hj  *^*  (k«tk  it«eU  ? 
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iBye  isprewioDS  i«niove  this  EpistJe  (kr  out  of  the 
iphere  of  Ebionitish  tenching.  The  inspired  writer 
•see  the  Sa<i^-ar,  in  the  Father's  gtorr,  prepuing 
t3  raturn  tc  judge  the  qaidE  and  dead.  He  pats 
$»rth  Christ  as  Ph>phet  and  King,  for  he  xnakas 
Hia  TcadMT  and  Judge  of'  the  world ;  bat  the 
oR:ce  of  the  ?riest  he  doer  not  dwell  on.  Far  be 
it.  from  us  tr  uf  that  he  knows  it  not.  Something 
must  hare  taken  place  before  be  could  treat  his 
hearers  with  eoofidenoe,  as  free  creatui-es,  able  to  n^ 
sist  temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
|oj.  He  trests  **  jour  £uth  "  as  something  (bunded 
already,  not  to  be  prepared  bf  this  EpistM  (James 
i.  2,  3,  21).  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practtoal  one. 
There  is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Ghristology,  sudi 
as  that  which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Konuws  so 
Taiuable.  Assuming  that  Jesus  haa  manifeated 
Himeelf,  and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he 
seeks  to  make  them  pmy  with  undivided  hearts, 
and  bo  considerate  to  the  poor,  and  striTe  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  raspouMible ;  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  nuits  by  their 
works.* 

8.  In  the  teaohing  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with 
that  of  His  work  as  Sarionr  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  His  sufferings  shows  the  pro- 
minent place  he  would  gire  them;  and  he  puis 
forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach, 
that  he  was  *'  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Chiist " 
(1  Pet.  T.  I).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  pefcnliar  emphasis ;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1) ;  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree'  (1  Pet.  y.  24).  He  bare  them ; 
and  what  does  this  phrsse  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  *'  shall  bear  **  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  xvi. 
22)  or  else  ihefeelwg  the  amaequencm  of  sin,  as 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  xx.  17, 19)?  We 
hare  to  choose  between  the  oognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
tion with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  onr  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  Li  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
oontAined ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
who  bore  onr  sins  that  we  might  be  mnctified  and 
FPitewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  from  this 
ApOfttle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  "  the  I.Amb," 
as  veil  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
cf  l^iah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistikeable 
clsarLes^.  We  are  redeemed  '*  with  the  pi'ecions 
blood  of  Cniii%  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot**  (1  Pet  i.  18,  19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  woid  carries  us  bade  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrificial  system :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
relea-ie  from  sin  by  its  blood  (ekewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type 
aiid  (ihutiow,  but  the  truth  of  them ;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of 
can  and  God. 

•  Bee  Ncsmter.  PJlmmimg,  b.  vL  c.  3 ;  SdimM.  tktii/agit 
&tr  .V.  r^  psit  tL;  end  Domer.  C»riftelty<(.  L  M. 

<  Uthera  weie  any  doubt  tbat  •*lbr  us"  (Atrip  inaA^^ 
nasas  "  Id  «Nir  stesd  *  (ww  vm  3! ).  this  a4lb  vctm.  whkb 
anisittt  tbe  formtr.  wobUi  se*.  ii  at  ^vst 
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4.  In  the  inspfreo  writings  of  John  we  msawck 
at  onca  with  the  eKphatie  statements  4s  to  ^ 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  befiii 
in  the  Inoamatlon  is  the  test  of  a  ChristisB  aaa 
(1  John  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  14 ;  2  JcJm  7);  ««  BMit 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  fa  come  in  the  fledi,  &ad 
that  He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  vorics  of  iho 
devU  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  otiitf  fand. 
He  who  has  oome  m  tiie  flah  is  the  One  who  alona 
has  been  in  the  boeom  of  the  Father,  teen  tbt 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  aeen,  and  has 
come  to  dedare  them  unto  na  (1  John  i.  8,  iv.  14  ; 
John  i.  14-18\  Thia  Person,  at  onee  Divine  aiid 
human,  is  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sin^**  owr 
<*  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  acnt  into  the  worid 
<*that  we  might  Uvo  through  Him;**  and  thp 
means  was  Hia  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  ns  rcsdr  to  biy  down  our  Uvea  ibr 
the  brethren  (1  John  li.  1,  2,  iv.  9,  10,  t.  11-1.1, 
ui.  18,  V.  6,  i.  7 ;  John  xi.  51).  Aad  the  moral 
effect  of  His  redonptioB  is^  that  •*thi  Uood  W 
Jesos  Christ  deanaeth  us  from  all  an"  (I  Jain 
i.  7).  The  intinaate  oonncxioo  betwaa  Hia  wmk 
and  onr  hoUness  is  the  mam  nbjaek  of  hia  Finl 
Epistle:  <«Whosoever  k  bora  of  God  doth  not 
oommit  ain  "  (1  John  iU.  9).  Aa  with  St.  Pet«, 
so  with  St.  J(^n ;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  oomes  oat  with  abondant  cleama^. 
The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  onr  aiaa, 
for  us  who  cannot ;  the  snilcringa  nod  death  aa  the 
means  of  onr  redemption,  our  juatifiGation  thereby, 
and  our  progrcH  in  holincsa  as  the  resnlt  «f  oui 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  aa  fully,  in  the  more  vdv 
nous  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passagea  that 
of  our  salvation,  would  fiur  tnuugsess  the  Umila  ol 
oui*  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle, 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  tcUa  h 
that  be  cannot  act  up  to  that  Law  which,  the 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine;  and  bindii^  npoD  hinu 
Through  the  old  dispcnsatioBS  man  ronafaked  in 
this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moeei  cooM  not 
justify  him :  it  only  by  ite  strict  beherts  hdd  np  a 
miiTor  to  conscience  that  ite  frailnem  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  ua;  gi^tt  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  recomSe  mat  and 
God  by  dying  on  the  Croes  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead  f  (2  Cor.  v.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  T.  6-8).  He  is  <*a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood  **  (Rom.  iii.  25.  26.  Conpniv 
Lev.  xvi.  15.  'lAoffv^^or  means  "^victiar  fot 
expiation"):  woids  which  most  people  wiU  finri 
unintdligible,  except  in  reference  to  the  Ob*  *  est^ 
ment  and  ite  sscrifioes.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  prico 
paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity 
(Titus  U.  14).  The  wrath  of  God  waa  agiiinH 
man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  naan.  God  made  Hia 
Son  *-  to  be  sin  for  us  **  though  He  knew  no  sin* 
and  Jesus  suffered  thoi^h  men  had  sinned.  By 
this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Rom.  r.  10; 
2  Cor.  V.  18-20;  Eph.  iL  16;  Col.  i.  21).  Ott 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  tJte 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  oAs 
of  God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  His,  which  ia  iw 
vcnled  f'om  heaven  agsinst  all  ungodlinem  and 
uiu-ighteousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  (Kom.  i. 

s  Tbese  two  pssMgcs  ars  dedslve  as  u>  tne  fact  of  so^ 
slltntloo :  they  misbt  be  forUlled  with  many  olhenk 

k  StUI  stronger  to  1  Tka.  a  6.  *■  ransom  tmtead  of* 
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t%  r,  f  •  I  Thwu  i  10).  The  quartioii  wlieUier 
w  at  111— cDud  te  G«d  only,  or  God  iB  alto  r»- 
•■dhd  to  OS,  imgkt  be  diacuind  oa  de«p  mela- 
pki^Ml  fitUKb ;  but  wo  {iiirpoiely  leave  that  on 
iMade,  oateat  to  fhow  that  at  all  event*  the  in- 
ImtJw  ef  God  to  pmush  man  U  aveited  bj  this 
*popitiitiaa  **  and  **  ncmalenieDt." 

1 1.  Difiveat  viewa  are  beM  about  tbe  author- 
dcp  ef  tbe  EpMle  to  tbe  Hebrewa,  by  modem 
entics;  but  iti  mneroiis  points  of  contact  with 
dtt  flUwr  Epbtlei  of  Si.  Penl  must  be  recognized, 
b  faotfi  tke  tnoompletcnesi  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ; 
wliinptlw  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  has 
tods  far  Bcn,  and  this  tbe  Law  failed  to  secure. 
Is  brtbi  wreaciaatkm  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
Mnl  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
««tk  of  JoHia.  la  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
hnl  Aom  tIM  tlie  Law  iUkd  to  justify,  and 
tiat  frith  ia  tbe  blood  of  Jesoa  must  be  the  ground 
sfjiiHiatisa.  In  the  E^tle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
mm  nasU  MIowa  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
fatai:  aO  that  the  Jewiab  system  aimed  to  do  is 
aaaaplaheAiaCiulst  ioafiur  mors peifect manner, 
IWOeipcl  has  s  better  PHcot,  more  eflectual  sacri- 
liBa,  a  ■ere  prolbaiHl  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle 
the  Uv  secns  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
&tk ;  ia  the  other  tbo  Law  ia  eialted  and  glorified 
■  a>  Goipd  shape ;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
■mi  Is  shew  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
tf ictasl  fruit  of  tiie  GospeL 

rj.  W«  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  br  the 
tacbisc  of  the  Mew  Testement  on  the  effects  of  the 
^ttthof  Jcsns  is  oootinuous  and  consistent.  Are 
tte  dedeiatisiis  of  o«ir  I-ord  abont  Himself  the 
ane  ss  these  if  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
»A  sit  thsK  of  the  Apostles  ooamstent  with  each 
^iMr?  Tbs  lievcral  points  of  this  mysterious  trans- 
*ct»s  may  ke  thus  itM^ly  deMsribed : — 

1.  God  eent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  ledeem 
^  asd  rained  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
te  villingly  took  open  Him  the  Ibrm  of  a  servant 
fetbis  purpose;  mm!  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
m^iSegtti  their  love  ibr  cm 

2.  God  the  Father  hod  upon  His  Son  tbe  weight 
tf  tbe  aas  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in 
Ha  ova  hoAf  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have 
^>r«,  bsQuse  then  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
^«*m ;  sod  thuft  the  Atonement  wss  a  manifestation 
«flkftwjui«it«. 

3.  The  sAet  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is, 
^  mtt  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the 
^miukm  of  sia,  and  aUe  to  follow  holiness ;  and 
<*«>  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  oug^t  to  work 
*•!!  tbe  bearers  a  seme  of  love,  of  obediences  and 

h  tlwrter  woitls,  the  sscrifioe  of  the  death  of 
(SvHt  isa  pmof  of  Dhriae  loce,  and  of  Divine  ;«s/ics, 
ttd  a  far  a»  a  document  of  obedUenoe. 

i^*e  fcor  gi«at  writem  of  the  New  Testament, 
^^^7  ^nli  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
r«utL  IVler,  the  -  witaeM  of  the  sufferings  of 
<V«t,"  tilb  w  that  we  are  redeemfti  with  the 
^**«1  sf  Jssos,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
■""*"'l  ipot ;  soys  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His 
^««  OMy  fii  the  trm.  If  we  "  have  tasted  that 
^  Lwi  IS  grasioiis"  (1  Pet.  iL  8),  we  must  not 
"^■tiiM  with  a  coBtempfaition  of  our  redeemed 
^t^  htX  cattt  liT«  a  lift  worthv  of  it  No  one 
ea  *«£!  doubt,  who  imds  the  two  Epistles,  that 
te  l««i  «f  God  aad  Cbrist,  and  the  justice  of  God, 
vA  the  daties  thcxebv  Liid  on  ns,  all  have  their 
v^Mis  Ikcn:  but  the  love  v^  les«  dwelt  ou  tjian 


the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  ii 
the  moml  and  practical  working  of  the  Cnm  c^ 
CShrist  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  end 
is  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  b  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  ourifice,  for  our  sub , 
and  that  the  blooa  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  ns 
from  all  rin,  for  tliat  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin ;  ail  are  put  forward.  The  death 
of  Chi'ist  is  both  justxx  and  love,  both  a  pi-o- 
pitiation  and  an  act  of  loving^  self-surrender ;  bit 
the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  e^'ea 
than  these. 

In  the  Kpistles  of  Paul  the  thi-ee  elements  aie  all 
presait.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitintion,  who  was  '*  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  Rgainst  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
turned  away,  are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  *'  llie  love  of  Christ  consti-uneth  us ;  be> 
cause  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  ditxl  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceibith  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Love  in  Him 
bq^ets  love  in  us,  and  in  our  i-econciled  state  the 
holiness  whidi  we  could  not  practise  before  becomes 
easy. 

The  i«uons  for  not  finding  from  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  hare  spoken  of  ali^eady. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  thero  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  Apoiitles  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  the  Epistles,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  victim,  draining  a  cup  from  whidi  His  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  Himself  a  sense  of  demlatio 
such  ac  we  fiul  utterly  to  compi-eheod  on  a  the..!/ 
of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes  from  Him 
Hla  ]^>^ou8  redeeming  life;  He  lays  it  down  of 
Himself,  out  of  His  gi^eat  love  for  men.  But  men 
ara  to  dmy  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cx'oss  and 
Ircad  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  only  if 
they  keep  His  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  th:;t  these  thiise 
points  or  moments  ara  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  What  is  thei-e  abont  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  time*  post  and  pi-eaent  so 
much  disputation?  Not  the  hai-dness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  platre 
are  any  easier, — ^but  its  want  of  logical  n>m|.iet<^ 
ness.  Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  bixMul  lines,  it 
tempts  tlie  &ncy  to  fiU  it  in  and  lend  it  colour: 
and  we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  hand* 
that  attempt  this  are  trying  to  msdce  a  mjtUry 
into  a  theory,  an  infinite  truth  into  a  finite  cnc, 
and  to  reduce  the  great  things  of  God  into  the 
naiTow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransom  paid  ?  What  was  Satan*c  slare  of 
the  tiunsaction  ?  How  can  one  sufler  for  anotner  ? 
How  oould  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He 
was  conscious  that  His  work  was  one  which  c;u]d 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet 
this  condition  of  indefiniteneos  is  one  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  u  the  reception  of  every  mystery: 
prayer,  the  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  scul, 
aye  all  subjects  that  pass  far  beyond  our  range  of 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
connecting  so  closely  our  redemption  with  our 
reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a  como 
pleU  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  i«  gathered 
by  ti-af(menti»  out  of  many  an  exhonatiou  aud  wann 
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log;  nowhere  does  it  ctaod  oai  entire^  «nd  witSumt 
logical  tkw.  But  if  we  aflinme  that  the  New  Ta^ 
tAuieut  is  written  for  the  guidaooe  of  nnful  hearts, 
we  find  a  wonderful  aptoces  for  that  particular  end. 
Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  fears,  as 
the  founder  of  our  monl  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
there  is  a  cross  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself 
let  us  deny  ourselres ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  he.  What 
Jo  all  these  mysteries  mean?  but,  Are  these 
thoughts  really  such  as  vriU  serve  to  guide  our  life 
and  to  assuage  our  terrors  in  the  hour  cf  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold— one  from  history  and  one 
from  expeiience.  The  preaching  of  the  Cam  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  Ashion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hope  that  we  &od  in  ounelTes^  of  foi^ 
giveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  modem  objections  urged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  refinred  to  the  author's 
Sssay  on  the  *«  Death  of  Chiist,"  in  Aida  to  Faith, 
which  also  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
article.  [W.  T.] 

8AW.*  Egyptian  saws,  so  fiir  as  has  yet 
been  diaoovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws. 
As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  towards  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronse 
bhules,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  !»• 
them  thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  NimrOd ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord, 
such  as  modem  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptians  placed 
the  wood  perpendicularly  in  a  sort  of  name,  and  cut 
it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
i^hould  be  the  cnse ;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (lK.vii.9;  Ges.  rA«s.  305 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Brit  Mus. 
Egyp.  Boom,  No.  6046 ;  Layard,  Urn,  and  Bab. 
p.  195 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  in  h.  zxviii.  27.)  The 
wws  *•  under"  or  "in"**  which  David  is  said 
to  have  placed  his  captives  were  cf  Iron.  The 
sxpression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  5' «  does  wot  necessarily 
mply  torture,  but  the  word  '*cttt"  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  8,  can  haxxlly  be  undentood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
2V<es.  p.  1326;  Theniua  on  2  Sam.  xii.  and 
I  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  TVao.  p.  254. 
(See  Did.  of  Antiq.  "  Serra.")  [Hakoicraft  ; 
Punishment].  [H.  W.  P.] 

8GAFE-GOAT.    [Atonement,  Day  of.] 

8CABLET.    [CoLODBS.] 

8GBFTBE  (D3B^).  The  Hebrew  term  ahibett 
like  its  Greek  equiindent  fftn/wrpoy,  and  our  deri- 
vative seepire,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  Blaff.  It 
•as  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
ctook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  vb.  14),  and  to  the 

•  1.  yPJP  •  «p<Mv ;  from  T)}  -.  only  wed  a  part 
Pud.  ixrvltt. 


wand  or  aocptre  of  a  ruler.  .  It  haa  baen  tafcrvd 
that  the  latter  of  these  secondary  seosci  ia  dcrnrai 

from  the  former  (Winer,i2Mi/io&.  "Sceptre");  hut 
this  appears  doubtful  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  tht 
sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings*  whence  the  kiea  of 
a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  early  Jews, 
resembled,  not  a  shepherd's  crook,  but  a  plough 
(Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staiT  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might 
be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanrwl  in  Judg.  v.  14. 
where  for  *'  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.»  wi 
^ould  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader.'*  Indeed,  nc 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  actually  handled  bj  a 
Jewish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  allusions  to  it 
are  all  of  a  metaphorical  character,  and  describe 
it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  powM 
(Gen.  xUx.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Ps.  zlv.  6  ;  U  aiv. 
5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  z.  11 ;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi. 
14).  We  are  consequently  nnaUe  to  desaibe  the 
article  from  any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  mier 
fixMD  the  term  shebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  oi 
wood;  but  we  are  not  wamnted  in  quoting  Ex. 
xix.  11  in  support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winer,  for 
the  teim  rendered  **  rods  "  may  better  be  mdexed 
**  shoots,"  or  *'  sprouts"  wszzoff^frmg.  The  sceptre 
of  the  Pei-sian  roonarehs  is  dcaciibed  as  "  golden," 
•'.  e.  piobably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11 ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  7,  §18) ;  the  inclination  of  it  towardi 
a  subject  by  the  inooarch  was  a  sign  of  isvoor,  and 
kissing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Esth.  iv.  II,  v.  2). 
A  carved  ivoiy  staff  discovered  at  NimrAd  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  soeptre  (Layard,  Am.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  aoqytre  of  the  Efyptiaa 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Amc  Eg. 
i.  276.  The  Usm  duibet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
**rod"  in  two  passages  where  toeptrt  should  be 
substituted,  viz.  in  Ps.  iL  9,  where  **soFptre  ol 
iron"  is  an  expression  Sac  strong  authoriu-,  and  ic 
Ps.  cxxv.  3.  [W.  L.  B.] 

fiCETA  (Sirctfoi;  Sceoa).  A  Jew  rasidmg 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St.  Aiurs  seeood  vat  to 
that  town  (AcU  xix.  14-16).  He  is  deaoribed  as 
a  *' high-priest "  {kpx^*^it\  either  as  having 
exercised  the  office  at  Jemsalem,  or  as  bdng  chi^ 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  mus 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in 
flicted  by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  term  o/A^or^pwy,  the  true  reading  in  ver.  lb 
instead  of  ainrnw).  [W.  L.  B.] 

80IEN0E  (JHD:  yvmvisi  aeientia).    In  th* 

A.  V.  this  word  occors  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the  Hef»r%w  or 
Greek  words  and  their  cognates  is  "knowledge,*' 
while  the  Vulg.  has  as  unifomily  sci^ia.  Its  u&e 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  tlic 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  verse,  fuclnf 
the  translators  to  look  out  for  diversitied  eqGw?3ilents 
in  English.  Why  it  should  have  been  choatn  Ibr 
1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious,  lo  effect  is  inju- 
rious, as  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowledge** 
of  which  both  the  Judaixing  and  the  mystic  sects  of 
the  Apotftolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  whirfa 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Gor.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  be  fsTRi 
so  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  ziiL  2;  Phil.  i.  9)  Col 

S.  *nirp;  mpmw\  mrra. 


SCOBFIUN 
■&10V  AuUnalptrrcnltoef  tbtmaulDBofllM 
taatH<bUm«lftml)ii*tni»l«tioD.  Hcd  hcTr 
na  in  it  a  wsaing,  im  ipiut  ■  tpanaut  tLco- 
—fhf—atwUA  SiMiabei^iuiiKD  i>,  ptrhtp*,  tfa* 
noBrt  nadm  analggut — but  igaiut  th*t  which 
JM  not  OBH  within  St  PhiJ'i  hocium,  uid  which, 
if  it  >«1.  wc  Bn]t  bdlen  b*  wonld  hira  wikomeil— 
Ik  it<dj  of  tiM  wocki  sf  Gsd,  tb«  xcogniliMi  at 
Ha  Will  wvkiw  br  ktwi  in  tiBtiira.  It  hM  b««i 
hwld  muBm^nlj  M  (ht  bndi  of  utniHiRHn  ud 
■gate,  wlfffi  mpD  ban  been  ftlumcd  at 
tt  Ibv  ban  domad  tha  utagoniiin  or  phpical 
iaca  to  rdiglsa.  It  wouJd  b*  Intrratiog  lo 
rMa  wbaOMT  thii  w«a  (t  all  the  duduu  ot  th* 
■  of  Uw  A.  V,^-wbnh«r  the^  were  be- 


•ad  iri»«,  </  which  th*  cBDUBan  piVTeH),  "  nU 
tm  wwWni"  dn»  atltri,'  wai  «  witnao.  At  it  ii,  n 
MBt  aattnt  gnndm  with  noting  •  Uw  &cU  in 
Ika  BiUical  biaUMj  sf  tfa*  Kngliah  wsnl. 

(L)  Id  WicUTa  tiuaUtkn,  it  afipan  ka  fra- 
^BCBtlf  th^  Higfat  ban  bam  Eipccttd  La  a  randoa 
havd  Dpoa  ikaVulgata.  Far  tha  "kaawlidf>t  or 
■inboa'  ofthcA.r.  JD  LnJu  i.  77,  wa  hire  tha 
"■nnnaf  health."     In  Chrut  art  hid  "  the  tiw. 

I  Tin.  Ti.  20,  bswcrer,  Widtf  hai  "  kuoaTDR." 

(2.)  Tuidal.  njccting  "  aciaiae"  *>  >  lendering 
d«*baic,  iDtndima  it  fa«r*;  and  i>  foDowad  by 
CaoBw'aaad  tlMG*n«raBiMti,aiidbrthe  A.V.> 
[3.)  Tb*  RbcDUih  tnuulatsn,  in  thii  iutance  ad- 
heciag  ian  doadf  to  th*  Vulg.  than  tha  Pntttlant 
TtnoB^  |in  "  k»«l*i%c" 

ll  naid  ofarlniai;  be  out  ot  pbcc  lo  enter  here 
iota  the  widaqootiao  irbat  were  the  imBlimt 
Tfi  jinlnriiimw  yritrtm  of  which  St.  Paul  Bpeaiii. 
A  iliiiliiim  on  the  Coosticiun  of  th«  Apoetolic 
■I*  WOBld  nquira  *  TolnDtc.  What  it  nccaaary 
lar  a  Dictioiiaiy  will  b«  tbuad  uoler  Tikothy', 

EmTLaio.  [E.H.P.J 

SOOK'IONO'lpp,  'oMt:  eicfwU,:  tayk,). 
TIk  wdtknown  mimtl  <^  that  nun*.  be1oopD|  to 
th>  dial  JracAaicfii  and  order  pH^moivina,  whidi  it 
tinea  BcetioDol  in  tha  0.  T.  and  four  timo  in  the 
X.T.  TlwwU<S>ID«BofSinil)<fapec3al1f  illnded 
ta  M  *aag  inhalnted  by  nrpiona  at  the  time  of 
Ibe  emlu*  (Devt.  riU.  15).  and  lo  thii  day  thse 
am^  an  oKnmon  in  the  itmt  diitilct.  H  well 
■  D  liiDc  parta  of  PaleADe.  Ebnabtrg  (%inA. 
^Afi.)  tDDiBanle*  liT«i|i«ci«  u  occurring  near  lit. 
filBi.  aoma  of  which  ar*  Ibond  alao  in  tha  Lebanon. 
Eiftael  (ii.  6)  il  told  ts  be  in  no  ftar  of  the  rebel- 
bna  iHadito,  here  oompand  Id  KOrpion*.  The 
Aputle*  wo*  sidued  with  power  lo  ivitt  th« 
itisp  of  aerpenb  and  goorpioDi  (Luke  I.  IS),  tn 
tbt  n.iai  of  St.  Jofaa  |  R«t.  ii.  3, 10)  the  locusti  that 

aid  t*  ban  bad  "  Uili  like  unto  tcorpioiu,"  while 
the  pain  r^nlttng  from  thia  crtatun'l  iting  it  al- 
bdid  ta  in  rtr—  5.  A  ecor(4on  for  an  egg  (Luke 
n.  I2j  aa  pcvhablj  a  prorerbial  eiprtccioo.     Ao 


i^FctluBi  i(>)nit  tBj    Iwali 


eCOBFIOK 

Il«l 

ooiding  la  Enmua  the  Greeka  had 

limilar  Enrrerb 

found  in  dry  and  in  dark  placa,  m 

deratUaand 

in  niina,  chiefly  in  warm  dlmat«>. 
mioTOUa   in   tlieir   habita,  and  m 

They  are  c«v 

^.  alc»g   i.  . 

iting,  whid>  la  aituaUd  at  the  eitn 

eleTatad.     Tha 

nily  of  the  lail, 

ha  at  lU  baw  a  gland  that  RC.« 

rxr~ 

Huld.  which  hi  diichargal  into  Iht 

minnte  oriliaa  at  ita  aitremily. 

In  hot  cL-moM 

the    ating  often    ocnaiona    much 

•ometima    alarming    aymptoma. 

Tha    bUowini; 

ar«  the  apeda  of  acorpona   men 

iontd   by    Eh- 
e.    patm*.,. 

S.  MoDfer,  8.  ItpUxAtIi,,  B.  fm^^tn,  all  found  ■! 

pabmUu,,  ML  Lebaoon>     Beaida  thea  Paleatine 

and  Kinai  kind*,  fir*  othen  an 

nonrdai  u  ac 

cunmg  in  Egypt. 

The"«corpions"ofl  K.  lii,  11,  U,  achr.i.  11 

14,  hara  clarly  no  atliuion  whatcrer  to  the  anlmnt, 

bnt  to  aoma    instrument    of    Koui^ng. —  nnleafl 

1   the  exprnvou  ia  a  mere  ligure.     Celaiua 

{ffienb.  li.  45)  thinka  the  "  Bcorplou"  lonirge  was 

sfriny  atem  of  what   tha   Amba    call    Hedet 


(OiX^li  the  ^Maamt  mtlmgtna,  n 

ef^plant,  becauae,  according  to  Abul  Fadli,  thia 

pUnt,  ^m  Ihe  resemblance  of  iti  apnn  to  the 

Iting    of   a   soorpion,    war  tometimn    called    the 

■  BDorpion  thorn ;"  but  in  a!l  probability  thii  in- 

itnimeat  of  punishment  waa  in  the  ftrm  of  a  whip 

aimed    with   inm  points  "  Virga— ai   nodoaa   id 

Mnleala.  acorpio  reetiasimo   nomine  Tocatur,  q'li 

arcuato   rulnvia  in   corpue  inRgitur."     (laidorua 

Orig.  Lot.  5,  ST  ;  and  sea  Jahn,  BS>.  Aai.  p.  287.) 

In  the  Greek  of  t  Mncc  ti.  51,  acme  kind  of  wnr 

rile  is  mentiaaed  nndar  the  Dame  o-aetwiSisi' ; 

wa  want  mformaticti  both  a  U  ita  form  and 

reBKiit  of  its  noma.     (S«  i>tf.  cf  Aniiqaititt 

"  Tormentum.")  [W.  H.] 


ra  "  (.Sypptr 


Da  of  a  dU^nvDt  wonl  bj  the  Rbemiab  Irani- 


ri  algbl,  and  Anilnictonu  lo  lb 
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BCOUBGINO.*  ThepoDishmcntof  wourglng 
prcKrlM  bj  the  Law  in  the  caw  of  a  betrothed 
bondwoinaD  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in 
Ike  caae  of  both  the  guilty  penooe  (Lcr.  xls.  20). 
VIToDMn  wune  subiect  to  aoourging  in  Egypt,  as  they 
rtiU  ure  by  the  law  of  the  KoWUi,  for  ioccwtinence 
(Sale,  Konm,  chap.  zxir.  and  chi^).  It.  note; 
Lane,  Jfocf.  Egyp.  i.  147  ;  WilkinMn,  Ano,  Egyp, 
abridgm.  iL  211).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  ajmlied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (Wilkinson,  /.  c. ; 
Ohardin,  vi.  114 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp,  i.  146).  A 
mere  serere  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the 
term  **  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed 
balU  of  IcmI,  the  «  honribile  flagellum'*  of  Horace, 
though  it  is  more  probably  merely  a  Ttvid  figure. 
roller  the  Roman  method  the  culpnt  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a  fnone  {dwari- 
catio\  and  beaten  with  nxU  After  the  Porcian 
liw  (b.c.  300),  Roman  citizens  were  eumpted  from 
soom^ing,  but  slaves  and  forelgnan  were  liable 
to  be  beaten,  even  to  death  (Gesen.  Tfm,  p.  1062 ; 
Isid.  Oriq,  r,  27,  ap.  Scheller;  Lex.  Lai.  Scorpio; 
Hor.  1  Sat.  ii.  41,  iii.  119;  Pror.  zxri.  3;  Acts 
%y\.  22,  and  Grotios,  ad  1.,  zzii.  24,  25 ;  IK.  zii. 
U;  Cic.  Vsr.  iii.  28,  29;j3n>i?a6.  4;  Lit.  z.  9; 
S«dl.  Cat,  51).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SCREECH-OWL.    [Owl.] 

SCHIBES  (D^'lfito  :   ypofL/iarus :    tcribae). 

The  prominent  poration  occupied  by  the  Scilbes  in 
tlte  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  know- 
ledge at'  their  lite  and  teaching  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  Lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  infliteuoe  that  the  later  form  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  was  when  the  **  new 
doctrine'*  wns  first  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Lerites 
they  repi'caentiid  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  <xie  liand  we  must  know  what  they  wer* 
in  order  to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of 
contrast  presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  woitis. 
Oil  the  other,  we  munt  not  forget  that  thei-e  were 
nlso,  inevitably,  points  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  His  teaching  was.  In  its  deepest  principles,  to 
theirs,  He  was  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one  of 
their  oiV.er,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Hnbbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  &c. ;  Schoettgen, 
Ilor.  Ifeb.  ii.  Christiis  Babbinontm  Summua). 

I.  iVtime.— (1.)  Thi^ee  meanings  are  connected 
with  the  verb  idjAar  fT&D),  the  root  of  ScpKenm 
—(1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
Tlie  ezplanation  of  the  word  has  been  referred  to 
esH'h  of  these.  The  Sopkerim  were  so  called  because 
they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified 
and  arranged  its  precepts,  or  because  they  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  eveiy  clause  and  letter 
it  contained.  The  traditkxis  of  the  Scribes,  gloi-ying 
iu  their  own  achievements,^  weie  in  fiivour  of  the 


•  1.  To  tooante.  l^B?,  the  scourge.  {D^gf ;  iiAar^  \ 
flagdUim\  mUo  In  A.  V.  **  whip. 

X  DOb' ;  ^oc ;  offmdieulum ;  only  In  Josh.  zxUL  13. 
IiHUmt  a  snhsi  or  ihe  inf.  in  PleU  (Ges.  1379). 

^  Tbry  had  sMertatned  Uiat  ihft  onitnU  tetter  of  the 
whole  Iaw  w«s  tbe  ta«  of  pHJ  lo  Lev.  zi.  41  and  wrote 
It  sooofxitngly  In  a  lanpr  chsrarier.  (JTiddnsh.  in  Light- 
Mot,  <m  Luke  z.)  'lliey  counted  op  In  like  manner  the 
prcofpta  of  the  Law  that  answered  to  the  number  of 
A  t'aham's  aprvants  or  Jacob's  descendants. 

•  UihtffOC'saizaagnneiit,  though  cnakvuirsL  is  westh 
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list  of  thesL  ecvmoioM  {8$kal^  5 ;  Canssue 
App.  Crit.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits  in  best  wita 
the  military  functions  ooonected  with  tht  word  a 
tbe  earlier  stages  of  its  histoiy  (mfra).  Tba  aa* 
thoritj  of  most  Hebrew  scholan  is  with  tbe  ^riC 
(Gesenius,  «.  e.).  The  Greek  equivalent  aasvcn 
to  the  derived  nther  than  the  original  meawng  U 
the  word.  The  ypaftfurrwhs  of  a  Greek  stata  was 
not  tbe  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and  registntf 
of  public  documents  (Thuc  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  ir 
Acto  ziz.  35).  The  Scribes  of  JeruMakoi  were,  ic 
like  manner,  the  custodians  and  intci-preters  of  t^ 
ypdfAfun-a  upon  which  the  polity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  daas  ara 
found  in  the  N.  T.  ffofiueol  appears  in  Matt.  zzii. 
35,  Luke  vii.  SO,  z.  25,  ziv.  3;  wfu9MaKmX0i 
in  Luke  v.  17  ;  Acts  v.  34.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  not  very  sooceesfully,  to  reduce  the 
sevend  terms  to  a  claasifioation.*  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  ypofi/iarths  appears  the  most  generic 
term;  that  in  Luke  zi.  45  it  is  oontrasted  with 
pofiuchs ;  that  ro/io8i9i<rKaXot,  as  In  Acts  r.  34, 
seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Josephus  {AmL 
zvii.  6,  §2)  paraphrases  the   technical  woi^  \j 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kirjatr-Sepher  (wiXu 
ypofiftdrmp,  LXX.,  Josh.  zv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12;  may 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  eaily  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14^  th» 
word  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  cimnat 
kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
(LXX.  4p  pifii^  9iiiy^9wa  ypafifaarims^  is  pro- 
bably the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  nam- 
berittg  or  maiahalling  his  troops.'  Tbe  title  appean 
with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  soooesaivcly 
tilling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  David  and  Solomoa 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  zz.  25;  1  K.  iv.  3,  in  this  in- 
stance two  simiUtaneousIy).  Their  functions  aie 
not  sped  tied,  but  the  high  place  assigned  to  them, 
side  by  side  with  the  h^-priest  and  the  captain 
of  the'  host,  implies  power  and  honour.  We  mar 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writitig 
his  letteis,  drawing  up  h'*s  decrees,  mamq^ing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  scribe  wider  Juash, 
2  K.  zii.  \0\  At  a  later  peiiod  the  woixl  again 
connects  itself  witli  the  act  of  numbering  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  coontiy  ( Jer.  Iii.  25,  ai^  probably 
Is.  zxziii.  18).  Otlier  associations,  however,  begia 
to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  taanscribe  oU 
i-ecoiils,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed 
down  orally  (Prov.  zzv.  l).  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belongs  the  new  significance  of  the  title. 
It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer  of  the  king's 
court,  but  a  class,  studenU  and  interpreters  of  Um 
Law,  boosting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  yeaw  of  the  Captivity  gave  a 
fi-esh  gloiy  to  the   name.      The  eziles  would  be 

giving  (ffonn.^  97).  The^Solbes."  assodi,  wenthoM 
Mbu  occupied  themaelvea  with  the  JfOoo.  Kest  above 
them  were  tbe  "  Lawyen^"  stndenta  of  the  Mitkma,  actiii« 
as  BSHfwHonw  thoo^  not  voting  tn  the  Sanbedrte.  Tftc 
"  Doctors  of  tbe  Law  **  were  ezpoondcrs  of  the  Gemmn^ 
and  actual  membvrs  of  the  Sanhedrim.  (Oompw  Carpse*  , 
App.  Crit.  1.  7 1  Leusden,  PkiL  Bdir.  t.  23\  Uyrer.  1» 
Uenug's  Jk\icydop.  •*  Schririselehrte.*0 

*  Ewald,  however  (FoeL  B^dL  I  12ftX  takes  *Hgb  aa 
equivalent  to  DSC^*  **  a  y^igit " 
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•2!  tUngi  to  praenre  the 
Um  hw>,  the  hymna,  the  prophecies  of  the 
ftA.  To  kao«r  whnt  was  worth  praerTing,  to 
OKHoibt  the  ^der  HebiYW  doeaincnts  aoenntely, 
«ha  tte  ipolDen  lai^iuige  of  the  people  was  peasing 
to  eqiLuD  what  was  hard  and  o)h 
waa  what  the  neceKitiea  of  the  time 
^le  inan  who  net  than  became  eni' 
jkaikdly  Enm  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
alhaf  into  the  backgroiuid,  as  the  priestly  order 
ilNir«dbcA>«theS<Tibesasaclaas.  The  words 
«f  Ear.  vi.  10  dcwnbe  the  Ugh  ideal  of  the  new 
efiee.    The  Scribe  is  *«  to  seek  (firH)  the  kw  of 

the  Laid  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
iod  judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his  priest- 
hood, waa  the  tme  glorj  of  Exra.  In  the  eyes 
era  of  the  Pcnian  kmg  he  was  **  a  Scribe  of 
tW  Uw  of  the  God  of  Hearen"  M,  12).  He 
in  his  work  by  others,  cniefly  Lerites. 
th^  read  and  eipounded  the  Law, 
oerk^  abo  translated  it  from  the  already  obso- 
teHBt  Hebfvw  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people* 
7«h.  risL  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  hare  but 
■aaty  reoords.  The  Scribef*  oflSce  apparently  be- 
emw  Bort  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  found 
ktbs  hter  canooiad  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
lacBei^  Abeady  they  are  recognised  as  *'  masters 
sf  —uiblka,"  nct'ug  under  *'  one  shepherd,"  har- 
b^  that  ii»  something  of  a  corporate  life  (Eocl.  xit. 
11 ;  JoBt,  JudenUL  i.  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
bes  stesdHy  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
ad  the  Pkopheta,  to  exdode  from  all  equality  with 
tSoB  the  "  nan  J  books  '*  of  which  ^  there  is  no 
nsd*  (Eod.  xii.  13).    They  appear  as  a  distinct 

■•the  fanifies  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55).    Thcj  compile,  as  in 
(I»  tvo  Books  of  CSironkles,  excerpia  and  epitomes 
'^Iv^  hMariff  (1  Chr.  zxiz.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
t  or  the  word  mtdrojA  (**  the  story 

_  *the  eommentary' — of  toe  Prophet 
'ido  *),allKnvaids  so  memomble,  in  2  Chr.  ziii.  22, 
nivf  thai  the  woHe  of  commenting  and  expounding 
M  b^un  alresly. 

n.  J>t9ekpmaU  <jf  I>octrme.—(\.)  It  is  charac- 
texticof  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the 
atxptiaa  of  En  and  Zadok  (Neh.  ziii.  13),  we 
kirt  ao  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
^■oMiad  them  oollfctively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
SfDafogoe,  the  tjnie  sucoesso»  of  the  Prophets 
'l^rie  JinUk,  L  1),  bat  the  men  thcmselres  by 
vkrae  sgeacj  the  Scriptores  of  the  O.  T.  were 
vrittoi  in  their  present  dumcters,'  compiled  in 
Oar  piaent  form,  limited  to  their  present  number, 
nana  oakaown  to  na.  Kerer,  perhaps,  was  so 
Sfolatt  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  has  beoi 
«;di  spied  ( Jost,  Jmitnthwn,  L  42)  that  it  was  so 
sr  "K  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  thoee  early  Scribes 
w  ti  promote  reveience  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 
^  CRuadwork  of  the*people's  life.  They  would 
vr.tc  nothisg  of  their  own,  lest  le»  worthy  words 
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*  If  thb  woe  ao  (and  moat  oommentators  adopt  this 
*)^k  wt  ihaBld  have  In  ti&ia  hlatory  the  ttartlng-po^ntof 
tl»  Ivpaa.  It  hm»  however,  been  <|QeitkiOfd.  (Oompw 
Urw.le.) 

'  i««  (%iifl.  L  i2)  dmwa  attcnfloo  to  the  ifaignlar, 
iteni  aal^aii  ■wiliiiianian  of  lUk  period.  The  Jewlab 
*■!>■■  kmllD  the  oM  fUbnm.haimtA  Aiamaic  chagao» 
kn.  ThB  ftBMrttaaa  spoke  AnanSe,  bat  retafaied  the 


•TV 


of  an  anwriitai  toacbuic  waf  «Mda- 


shonld  be  raised  to  a  level  with  Ihoao  of  the  oi-acla 
of  God.  If  bterpi'etotion  weie  needed,  theii'  teach- 
ing should  be  oral  only.  No  pi«cepts  thould  bt 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority  J  In  the 
woitls  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  tliemaelves  \o 
the  Mikra  («'.«.  recitation,  i^eading,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8 ,. 
the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  fat 
transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  predsici* 
(oomp.  the  tract  Soj^ariin  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(B.C.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  th€ 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  tla 
principle  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sy^ 
tern.  '*  Our  &tbers  luve  taught  us,"  he  said,  **  three 
things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many 
schokrs,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  *'  {Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  95).  They  wished  to  make 
the  Law  of  Moses  the  laile  of  life  for  the  whole 
nation  and  for  indiridual  men.  But  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  erey  such  law,  of  every  informal,  halt- 
systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstancea  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life 
presents  cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with 
these  on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity. 
The  Jewi^  teacher  could  recognise  no  priuciples 
beyond  the  pi-ecepts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine. 
All  fjomible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their 
range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  deatructive 
of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  <Higinated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at 
which  we  may  believe  the  earlier  repiesentatives  ol 
the  order  would  have  started  faaok  with  horror. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into 
a  complex  system  oif  casuistry.  The  new  piecepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisdy  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
pnuHkally  to  take  their  place.  The  **  Words  of  the 
Scribes"  (Oneto  nn'n,  now  used  as  a  technkal 

phitoe  for  these  decisions)  were  honoured  above  the 
Law  (Lightibot,  Barm,  i.  §77 ;  Jost,  Jvdmth.  i. 
93).  It  was  a  greater  aime  to  offend  against  them 
than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first 
step  was  taken  towaids  annulling  the  command- 
menta  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions. 
The  casuistiy  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,'* 
evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  con* 
scieDce  (Matt.  xv.  1-6,  zxiii.  16-23).  The  right 
nlation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only 
forgotten,  but  absolntely  inverted.  This  was  tlM 
result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  lettei 
which  gave  no  heed  to  the  '*  word  abiding  in  them  * 
(John  V.  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  fbll  development  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [Taboums.} 

tained  among  the  BabUa  of  Pdestfaie  up  to  the  dastractloB 
of  tbe  Temple  (Joat,  L  97,  387). 

^  It  would  be  profltteis  to  aoeomnlate  proofs  of  iMik 
Thoae  who  ears  for  them  may  find  them  In  Baztorf. 
SynagegaJudaieai  M'Ckral.  Old  Futhi.  Kevoltlog  aa  Ii 
is.  we  must  remember  tbat  It  rose  out  of  tbe  principle 
toat  toere  can  be  no  indifferent  action,  that  there  must 
be  a  i^t  or  a  wrong  even  for  the  oomnMMNMt  necesaitka 
the  mereat  aalnial  fvDcUona  of  man's  life,  that  it  waa  Um 
walk  of  Ute  learhtf  lo  lunanlate  that  prinrlpic  Islo  nilca 
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Hen  it  will  be  eDOogh  to  notice  in  wiwit  tnf  th* 
teecHing  of  the  Scribee  in  oar  Loxd's  time  was 
BBftking  to  that  Tesult,  Their  fint  work  was  to 
rapDit  the  deeiaions  of  pt^evioos  Rabbis.  These  wera 
the  Halachoth  (that  which  goes^  the  ourrent  pr»> 
eepts  of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
aeicoce.  As  thej  accumulated  they  had  to  be  com- 
piled and  dassiBed.  A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus 
ivn$f  the  Mishna  (tcvrtfM^tfvif),  gi«w  out  of 
tkem,  to  become  in  its  torn  the  subject  of  fiwh 
questioDs  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimatdj  the 
spirit  of  the  oommeotaton  took  a  wider  range.  Ifhe 
snecdofess  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
MUr  dicta  of  Rabbis,  the  wildest  &bles  of  Jewish 
«ipei8titioB  (Tit.  i  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  i«btion  to  the  contest,  and  the  Oemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Rabbitaie  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Geman 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instructioo), 
the  **  necessary  doctrine  and  emditioo "  of  every 
learned  Jew  (Jost,  Judentk.  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development 
in  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not 
studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  fhim  the  nrst  belonged  to  the 
ideal  oflke  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
pecure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  eTei-lasting  life  (John  v.  39 ;  PirkeAboth,  ii.  8). 
But  here  also  the  book  suggested  thoughts  which 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  fVom  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  beliefis  new  in  form  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
sn  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.* 
The  fruit  of  this  eiTort  to  find  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  the  Mitjbrathim  (searehings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  The 
proosBs  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elidteJ,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying, 
opinion).  There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrash 
(*'  the  hoose  of  the  interpreter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  Kabbala  (reception, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number, 
became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest 
possible  distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek 
word  whidi  had  been  the  representative  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  adenoes  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of 
all  interpretations.  The  Gematria  (sycw/itrpfa) 
showed  to  what  depths  the  wrong  path  could  lead 
m«i.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter,  obstinately 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved  in  its  &elf- 
choeen  darimeas  amid  a  world  of  fiintastic  Kidola 
''oomp.  Carpaov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7 ;  Schoettgen,  Nor. 
N«b,  de  if«ss.  i.  4 ;  Zuna,  Gottesdienstl.  VortrSge, 
pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  JvdentA,  iii.  65-81). 

III.  History. — (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
sciibes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecorded. 
Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  300-290)  appears  as 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  roemomhie  names 
of  the  timea  that  ibllowed — Antigonus  of  Socho, 

I  Comp.  €.-g.  the  exposition  whidi  found  tn  Lsbao  and 
Balsam  "going  to  tbelr  own  place"  (Gen.  xzzLM;  Nam. 
ssiv.U)  an  tntimattoo  of  their  being  senienoed  to  Ge- 
ksnoa  (dill,  Ommh.  on  Jete,  1. 35). 

^  A  strtklng  lostanoB  of  this  to  Men  In  (hn  htolmy  of 
Coka  Hjivsnus.    A  SsddcM*  oame  to  hhn  with  proaft  ol 


Zadok*  Boothcs — connect  themsdves  Wiih  Ike  dm 
of  the  fint  opposition  to  the  tndilkiuil  syalear 
which  was  givwing  up.  [Sadducbes  ]  The  ten* 
of  tile  Sodduoeea,  however,  never  oMUmauled  t» 
adhesk>n  of  more  than  a  nnall  minori^.  It  tndeU. 
by  maintaining  the  aufBdency  of  the  letta  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribet 
and  the  dass,  as  sndi,  bekmged  to  the  party  oC  i% 
opponents.  The  woids  *«  Scribes  *' and '*  Pharisees  * 
were  bound  together  by  the  ckeest  possible  alliance 
(Mattuiii./Mssan;  Luke  v.  30).  [PhawsESS.] 
Within  that  party  there  were  ahades  and  sub- 
divisions»  and  to  nnderstand  thdr  rdation  to  each 
other  in  Our  Loid's  time,  or  their  connexion  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  whal 
is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (HIMD)  of  teachers  wh« 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  ai'e  named  in  each  case  we  can  only 
oonjectmie,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  W8» 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  aa 
a  coundl,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  ot 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judtnth.  i.  160). 

^2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order 
are  Joses  ben-Joeser,  a  priest,  and  Joees  ben- 
Jochanan  (drc.  B.C.  140-lSO).  The  pi«oepta 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  teiuiency  to  a  greater 
daboraikm  of  all  mUa  oenuected  with  eeremooial 
defil2ment.  Their  dedre  to  stparate  themadves 
and  tLdr  disdples  from  all  occasiooa  of  defileaoeai 
may  have  fumidied  the  starting-point  for  the 
name  of  Pharisee.  The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  ha«l  turned  chiefly  on  quest3<«as  of 
this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  peofde  for  any  fhtim  ooo- 
flict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  C!Aa6er«n,  or 
assodates)  bound  to  the  strictest  observance  oi 
the  Law.  Every  member  of  the  order  on  hta 
admission  pledged  himself  to  this  in  the  preieaoe 
of  three  Chab^i$iu  They  looked  on  each  other  tm 
brothers.  The  rest  of  the  nation  they  looked  on 
as  «*the  people  of  the  earth."  The  spirit  ol 
Scribedom  was  growing.  Tlie  pivoept  assodatod 
with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joezer,  **  lAt  thy  hotiae 
be  the  assembly-place  for  the  wise;  dnst  thys^t 
with  the  dust  of  their  feet;  driuk  eagerly  of  their 
words,"  pointed  to  a  further  growth  {PirkM  Abotk, 
i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  233).  It  was  hatdly  checked  by  the 
taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that  **  these  Pharisees  woukf 
purify  the  sun  itself"  (Jost,  i.  217). 

(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithd  of  Arw 
beta  wera  contemporary  with  John  Hyrcanus  (dre 
B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoved  hl^  fkvour  till  towanI» 
the  close  of  his  reign,  wnen  caprice  or  interea»t  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
I'he  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  "Take  to  thysrif  s 
teacher  (2?a6),get  to  thyself  an  aasocinte  {Chabtr) 
judge  eveiy  man  on  his  better  side"  (Pirke  AMif 
i.  1),  while  its  last  clau^  attracts  ns  by  its 
can(u>ur,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fairroinded  man 
might  come  to  I'ecognise  no  bonds  of  fdlowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jobt,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  The   scoeanon  of  Hyrccnus    involved  tim 


thedlsaffeeUonof  thePbariseas.  Tbeklag 
then  am  I  to  dor  "Crash  them."  was  ttas 
what  then  will  beoooM  of  the  teoohfaif  of 
'*  The  Law  to  now  in  the  hands  of  «vq  _ 
and  they  only,  would  keep  (i  in  a  corarr  "  V 
i2a*>. 
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■Dd  thetvfere  the  Seribts  at  a  cIjim,  in 
ad  a  period  of  otmfuaioii  followed. 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or 
fradominantly  Saddooean.  Under  his  suo> 
Alfianrlar  Jannai,  the  inflnence  of  Simon 
over  the  queen-roother  Salome  re- 
■raliKdisd  for  » time  the  aaooDdancj  of  the  Scribes. 
Hit  SanhedrnB  osoe  again  ssaembleil,  with  none  to 
4fipoie  the  dominant  Pharisaic  partr.  The  day 
of  iBiiilui^  waa  ohfierred  afterwards  as  a  festival 
sniy  leas  anicmn  than  those  of  Purim  aiid  the 
llaikatiaii.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  his 
mayaign  a^ynst  Gaza  agun  turned  the  tables, 
k^t  fanndrad  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortrsBs, 
vera  bcMqped,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Joshua 
hm  fVrarhiah,  the  Teneiahle  head  of  the  order,  was 
iitwtm  jBta  ciUe.  Simon  beo'^^hetach,  his  suoeesbor, 
^  to  SMxn  his  liTeuhood  by  spinning  flax.  The 
.Siddanass  ftiled.  bowerer,  to  win  the  oonfidenoe 
K  Ike  people.  HaTing  no  bodj  of  oral  tTaditi<Mis 
ts  &n  back  on,  th^  h^aa  to  compile  a  code. 
They  wcra  atmsfij  by  their  opponents  of  wishing 
IS  set  op  new  laws  on  a  lerel  witli  those  of  Moses, 
sad  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On  the  death 
sf  Jannai  the  influence  of  )us  wldlcv  Alexandra 
nas  aHagethcr  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon 
kM-Shetadi  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on  their 
vaitt  as  joint  tendicrs.  Under  them  the  juristic 
sde  ef  the  Scribe's  inactions  became  prominent. 
Their  mks  torn  chiefly  co  the  laws  of  evidence 
\Pwig  dJbidK,  LI).  In  two  memorable  instances 
ikcy  Aowed  what  sacriHoes  they  wei«  prepared  to 
aopport  a/  those  laws.  Judah  had,  on 
I,  condemned  fiJse  witnesses  to  death. 
Ha  mat  agaiaat  the  guilt  led  hhn  to  neglect  the 
rhkh  cnly  pennitted  that  penalty  when  it 
seen  the  consequence  of  the  original 
Uii  oolleagoe  did  not  shrink  from 
ftknkiBg  hiBB»  **  Thou  hast  shed  innocent  blood." 
¥nm  t^  daj  Jodah  resolved  never  to  give  judg- 
■<«i  without  oonsttlting  Simon,  and  every  day 
ihivw  honself  on  the  gnsve  of  the  roan  he  had 
imphning  pardon.  Simon,  in  hb  tun, 
a  like  sens  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
His  own  eon  was  brought  before  him 
and  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 
On  Ike  way  to  eseeotioo  the  witnesses  confessed 
thst  they  had  spoken  fiUsely ;  but  the  son,  more 
■tisi  that  th^  should  suffer  than  that  he  him- 
sHt  skonid  csoqw,  tuned  round  and  entreated  his 
&tker  tri,  to  atop  the  completion  of  the  sen^ 
■ftde.  The  cfaamctcr  of  such  a  roan  could  not 
fiul  to  impieas  itself  upon  his  followers.  To  its 
ly  probably  be  tivced  the  indomitable 
in  dsAsoe  of  the  Temple,  which  won  the 
aiimmtioB  area  of  the  Boman  generaJs  (Jost,  i. 

'^)  The  two  that  ftUowed,  Shemoiah  and 
AUaLon  ^tbe  names  also  appear  under  the  form 
ef  ^smsas,  Joe.  Ant,  xiv.  9,  §4,  and  PolUo,  Jos. 
^<ia<.  TiT.  1,  §1)9  were  coo^icuous  for  another 
MBBSA.  How,  for  the  fiiit  time,  the  teachers 
v^  >at  in  ifoees'  seat  were  not  even  of  the 
^Urai  of  Abraham.     Proselytes  themselves,  or 

•  TV  ammait  is  oncvnafn.  The  story  of  Hillel  fuifrM) 
R  m  telf  ■  flCa<cr,  hot  it  is  donbtfni  wnetber 
bsn  Is  s^nsl  10  twtes  the  dttibwckma  or  to  half 
maUU  0t  fitaeMNOf.  In  U«oUni.  Tka. 
It  vsSk  at  asqr  ratev  half  the  dajTs  wsfies  of  a 
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tiie  sons  of  prosel3rtes,  their  pi^e>«minence  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  Ihem  to  this  sfBoe. 
The  jsnloiisy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  At 
the  people  flocked  round  their  favourite  Rabbis 
when  it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  biesaing, 
he  looked  round  and,  tuning  his  benediction  into 
a  sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  **  May 
the  sons  of  the  ofiim  walk  in  peace!"  The  answer 
of  the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  scora 
with  which  the  one  onier  was  banning  to  look 
upon  the  other :  "  Yes,  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall 
indeed  walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  ihe  work  of 
peace.  Not  so  the  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  tst 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father."  Here  also  we  have 
some  ttgnificani  sayinss.  The  growing  love  of 
titles  of  honour  was  ^eoked  by  Shemaiah  by  the 
counsel  that  <*  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opinions 
(the  fruits,  probably,  of  the  fi^eer  exposition  of  the 
Hagada)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept 
which  enwraps  a  parable,'  **  Take  good  heed  to  thy 
words,  lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a 
place  whero  the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  tliy  scnolaiii 
who  come  afler  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die  ** 
{Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  aim: 
was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  hs»i  courage  to 
attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his 
bold  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim  fJos.  Ant,  xiv.  9, 
§3).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible 
Uiey  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  sufTered 
to  continue  their  work  in  peace.  Ito  gloij  was, 
hosrever,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  dooi-s  of 
their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teacher. 
A  6xed  fee"*  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The 
r^ulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  youi^  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
Scribes'  classes ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  eflfect 
(Jost.  i.  24S-25a).  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  there  weie  no  qiialifieJ  successors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  un« 
known,  for  a  time  occupied  it.  but  they  were  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incomp^nce.  A  question 
was  brought  before  them  whit:h  neithei'  tney  noi 
any  of  the  other  Scribes  could  answer.  At  last 
they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  '*  Was  thero  none 
pi^esent  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who 
had  been  so  honoured  ? "  The  question  was 
anaweivl  by  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  known  also, 
then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son  of  David.  He 
solved  the  difRculty,  appealed  to  principles,  and, 
when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  argu- 
ment, ended  by  saying,  *'  So  have  1  heard  from 
my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion."  This  was 
decisive.  The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel 
was  invited  by  acclamation  to  euter  on  his  high 
office.  His  all«^ed  descent  from  the  house  of 
David  may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

(6.J  The  name  of  Hillel  (boro  circ  B.o.  112)  has 
hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  studcnte 
of  the  Gospel  histoiy.*  The  noblest  and  most 
genial  repi-esentetive  of  his  oitler,  we  may  see  in 
him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  the  Scribes 
was  capable  of  produdng.*     It  is   instructive  to 

•  The  reverence  of  later  Jews  for  HiUel  Is  shown  In 
some  ctirions  forms.  To  him  it  wss  given  to  under* 
stand  tbe  speech  of  antanals  ss  well  ss  of  men.  He  ^rihe 
hearkened  not  to  tbe  words  of  Hillel  was  wiirthy  of  destk 
(Gelger»  ut  npra.)  Of  blm  tw  it  waa  saM  that  tbe  invlue 
Shechinah  .'eated  on  him :  If  the  heavena  were  parchment, 
end  all  tne  treea  of  the  earth  peiu,  and  all  tlie  k^  ink.  It 
would  nat  be  enoQf^  to  wrltn  duvin  bis  vH<L  m  (\\-iup 
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nm'c  at  once  bow  far  h«  pi^epu^  the  way  for  \bfi 
higher  tenchii^  wtiicn  was  to  follow,  how  tar  h« 
Jieritably  fell  short  of  it.    The  6tartiDgp>point  of 
bU  career  is  told  in  a  tale  which,  though  defonned 
by  liabbinic  eiag^erations,  is  jet  fi-esh  and  genial 
siiough.     The  young  student  h«d  come  from  Golah 
in  Babylonia  to  stuidy  under  Shemaiah  and  Abtft- 
lion.     He  was  poor  and  had  no  nnooey.    The  new 
rule  requiring  payment  was  in  foroe.     For  the 
most  piui  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept  him- 
self with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rast  as  the 
fee  to  the  ooU^a-porter.     On  one  day,  however, 
he  had  fiuled  to  find  employment.     The  doon> 
keeper  reused  him  entrance;   but  his  seal   for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  bafiled.     He  stationed 
khnself  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what 
be  could  of  the  vords  of  the  Scribes  within,    it 
was  winter*  and  the  snow  b<*gan  to  fall,  but  he 
lunained  thei«  still.    It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him 
six  cifbiU  high  (!>  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.    At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed 
it,  seni  out  to  see  what  cauved  it,  and  when  they 
found  out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  pay- 
ment.    "For  such  a  man,"  sakl  Shemaiah,  **one 
migdt  even  break  the  Sabbsth  "  (Geiger,  ftt  supra ; 
JoRt,  1.  254).    In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity 
Hillel  had  aa  his  oolleftgue  Meoahem,  probably 
the  same  aa  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Josephtis  {Ant. 
zv.  10,  §5).    He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the 
rrowing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  large  number 
(eighty  in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his  foUow- 
ei-s,  entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  their  calling  as  Scribes  and  their  habits  of 
devotion.    They  appeared  publicly  in  the  goi^geous 
appnrel,  glittering  with  gold,  whidi   was  incon- 
sistent with  both  9  (Jo6t»  i.  259).     The  place  thus 
vacant  was  Mon  filled  by  Shammai.  The  two  were 
held  in  nearly  equal  honour.    One,  in  Jewish  lan- 
guage, was  the  Nasi,  the  other  tlie  Ab-beth-din  of 
tlie  Sanhedrim.    They  did  not  tench,  however,  as 
their  pi-edeoessors  had  done,  in  entity  harmony  with 
each  other.    Within  the  party  of  the  PhnVisees, 
within  the  order  of  the  ScribeK,  thera  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the 
other  <$rthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in   the    hmguage  of  modem   politics^  might    be 
classed  as  Liberal  Conservative.     The   points  on 
which  they  ditieivi  wei«  almost  innnmeiable  (comp. 
Geiger,  iU  svpra ).     In  moat  of  them,  questions  as 
to  the  causes  and  deprrees  of  unclcanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  conti-acts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or 
no  interest.    On  the  former  class  of  sabjects  the 
school  of  Shammai  repi^esented  the  extremest  deve- 
lofanent  of  the  Phni-isalc  spirit.    Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or 

JohazzLlS).    (See  Hrabner,  Ae  Jeodontii  17ebraeonnn, 
lnU9>UDl.7ftci.xzL) 

9  We  may  perhaps  find  In  this  fact  an  explsnatlonwhkfa 
ffvM  a  special  foroe  to  words  that  have  hitherto  been  in- 
terpreisd  somewhat  vsgnely.  When  oor  Lord  cootrssted 
Uk'  stedfiutness  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist  with  the  lives 
•f  those  wL-o  wore  soft  clothing,  were  g^^rftconsly  appa- 
relled, and  lived  delicsti^ly  in  klngf  hoiiae«  (If  alt.  zi.  3 ; 
Ijuke  vil.  34).  those  wrho  heard  Him  nay  at  once  have 
Kfcugniaed  the  pictnre.  In  the  multitude  of  mioertain 
fucMCS  ss  to  the  Merodiaia  of  the  Gospels  (Matt  zxll.  16) 
we  may  be  permitted  Ut  Iwanl  the  coujcctnie  that  they 
3i«y  be  (dentiOed  wtth  the  party,  perhapa  latber  with  the 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  bit  *'illowers  (Geiger,  nt  ntp. ; 
OasQ,  nut  Ifoctomm  Mknworum,  m  Ugollnl,  Tha.  zxf.). 
1^  fact  that  tbe  stem,  sharp  wonis  of  a  divine  sonni 
whkb  hart?  b»«n  quuikI  above,  meet  us  just  niter  th<i 
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an  unclean  Israelite,  becsme  itself  vmium,  "  1^ 
filement "  was  as  a  contacts  dissaw  which  it  wa» 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  even  wiui  tnc  earetV 
scrupulosity  described  in  Bfark  vii.  l-4w  Tliey 
were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sabbatarian.  It  was 
unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the  Sabbath  which 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  in  operation  during  it, «.  jf. 
to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  neta  into  the  sea. 
It  was  unUwful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  givs^ 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teadi  childrm,  or  to  vicit 
the  sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in 
its  strictneas,  and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adul- 
tery of  the  wife  couki  justify  repudiatioe  (Joat,  i. 
257-269).  We  must  not  think  of  them,  nowcver, 
as  rigid  and  austere  in  their  Uvea.  The  religiots 
world  of  Judaism  presented  the  inouBaisteiicie> 
which  it  has  ofWn  presented  since.  The  **  stnitest 
sect  *'  was  also  the  most  secahir.  Shammai  him- 
self  was  said  to  be  rich,  luzutioua,  self-iodnlgmi. 
Hilld  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  aa  poor  aa 
in  his  youth  (Geigtr,  /.  c). 

(7.)  The  teachii^  of  Hillel  showed  some  apnrity 
fcr  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  k>veable  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one  aide 
he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  tnt- 
ditkms  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anytliin| 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  txaditSons.  Ke  waa 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
constructioa  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  predsioii 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost, 
i.  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  hiw,  as  €,g.  that 
of  tlte  year  of  release,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
tim<«,  and  was  working,  so  fiu:  as  it  was  kept  at  all. 
only  for  evil,  he  su$^<9«ted  an  interpretation  whidh 
met  the  difficulty  or  practically  art  it  aside.  Hie 
teaching  as  to  divorce  wns  in  like  manner  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  dis> 
favour,  even  for  so  alight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoil- 
ing his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking  «  (Getger,  Lc). 
The  genial  charscter  of  the  man  comes  out  in  some 
of  his  sayings,  which  remind  oa  of  the  tone  of  Jesus 
the  Fon  of  Sirach,  and  prexnt  some&int  approximn- 
tions  to  a  higher  teaching:  **  Trust  not  thyself  to 
tlie  day  of  thy  death."  "  J udge  not  thy  nc^faboar 
till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "  Leave  nothiBg  daric  aiM 
obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  oipUda  it  when  I 
have  tim* ;  for  how  knowest  thou  whether  the  tim^ 
will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  ••  He  who 
gains  a  good  name  gains  it  for  himself  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  gains  everlasting  life  '* 
(comp.  John  v.  39 ;  Pirke  Aboth^  ii.  &-8).  In  one 
memomble  rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  UmC 
had  t»  yet  been  made  to  the  great  eommaodment  of 
the  Gosiwl :  **  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbour  thi»i 
thou  wouklest  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."*' 


first  oombLaatlon  of  Herodlsns  and  Pharisee^  gives  It  o 
strong  eonflnaatlon  (coop.  Mailc  IIL  •;  Udps  y*.  \U 
vU.19>. 

4  It  Is  fhir  to  add  that  a  great  RaMtelc 
tahis  that  this  ••  spoiling  the  dfamer**  was  a 
figurative  phnne  fbr  conduct  which  breo^i 
discredit  on  tbe  husband  (Jost,  1.  264). 

r  Tbe  history  connected  with  this  ssyfng  is  too 
Ingly  charscuniKdc  to  be  passed  over.  A  proselyte  can* 
to  Shammai  and  beggrd  for  some  tnstmctloo  In  the  Law 
if  It  were  only  fbr  ss  long  as  b^  tbe  learner,  muM  slaiU 
on  one  foot  Tbe  Scribe  was  angiy.  sad  drove  Mas 
away  barshly.  Ke  went  to  HlHel  with  the  sasae  t^ 
qwat  He  received  the  Inquirer  benlgnaatly  and  «tv» 
him  the  precrpt  above  <*ootad,  adding—*  »»  ifcis.  a«« 
tboo  bast  fnlfllled  tne  Uw  and  the  PiOBbsia    rielgv 


(8.)  TKs  oootmt  showed  itwlf  i  i  th«  emidnct  of  | 
At  CaUwcn  not  leas  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
of  ShanmAi  were  oonspicaous  for  their 
appealed  to  popular  paasioDS,  used  tlie 
svoH  to  decide  their  controreraiet.  Out  of  that 
•cfaool  grew  the  partf  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fiuiar 
tical,  1  tudietiTc,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  ( Jost, 
i.  267-269).  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their 
master  (oomp.  #.  g.  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v. 
^U-42  \  oaotions,  gentle,  toleiant,  unwilling  to  make 
cDcniea,  esotent  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  aohool  resisted,  the  other  was  disposed  to  foster 
thestadj  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to  ira- 
fom  opoB  the  proaelTte  from  heathenism  the  full 
tjnlm  of  tha  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  some  sjmpathj  and  indulgence. 
P«O0KI*TTB.]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
Tjtf  schools  exhibits  the  oontrast  as  going  deeper 
Ufein  tboe  questions,  touching  upon  the  great  pro- 
btems  of  the  unirenw.  '*  Was  the  state  of  man  so 
fall  of  misery  that  it  would  hare  been  better  for 
bha  never  to  bar?  been?  Or  was  this  life,  with 
all  im  saflcrin^  stiU  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  valued 
and  osed  as  &  tinining  for  some*Jiing  higher  than 
h^fT'  The  school  of  Shammai  look,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  (krker,  tiMit  of  Hillel  the  brighter 
and  the  wiser  view  (Jost,  i.  p.  264). 

(9.)  Ootwardlj  the  tescfaing  of  our  Lord  mast 
have  appeared  to  men  diflei-ent  in  many  ways  from 
both.  While  they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the 
ciders,  He  **  qiske  as  one  having  authoritv,"  '*  not 
M  the  Scribes  "^  (Matt  rii.  29 ;  oomp.  the  constantly 
nvorring  **  I  my  unto  you  *).  While  they  confined 
their  teadiinf  to  the  daas  of  scholars.  He  **  had  com- 
|M^on  en  tlie  multitudes  "  (Matt.  ix.  36).  While 
they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  council  or  in  their 
sebooh.  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  viU 
ht^  (Matt.  IT.  23,  iz.  35,  &c.,  &c.).  While  they 
ipokie  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing 
hr  of.  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh 
to  men  {Matt.  iv.  17).  But  in  most  of  the  points 
between  the  two  paiHes,  He  must  have 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  whool  of 
i,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the 
Sabtetfa  (Matt.  xii.  1-14,  and  2  John  v.  1-16, 
Ac),  and  tho  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  zv.  l-ll,  and 
its  paiallels),  this  ww  obviously  the  case.  Even  in 
the  csntnrreny  about  divorce,  while  Hi^  chief  work 
was  to  aawn  the  truth  which  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  He  recognised,  it 
SDrast  bo  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a 
tn»  iotcrpretaftkmof  the  Law  (Matt.  ziz.  8).  When 
He  aummed  up  tlie  great  commandment  in  which 
the  Vmw  and  the  Pko^iels  were  fulfilled.  He  repix>- 
daeed  agad  ennobled  the  precept  whidi  had  been  given 
by  that  teacher  to  his  disciples  (Matt  vii.  12,  zzii. 
^4A0\  So  kr,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of 
She  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
feehagef  the  people,  drnving  to  tradition,  wanang  in 
*Jm  mtaition  of  a  higher  lift,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
bam  felt  m  unsparingly  condemning  it. 

'10.)  It  adds  to  the  tntemet  of  this  inquiry  to 
lUer  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the 
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tradition  of  the  Kabbis,  to  the  grmt  age  of  ISO, 
and  may  therefore  hive  been  pi^esent  among  th> 
doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  his  gi^and- 
son  and  succes8or,s  was  at  the  head  of  this  schooj 
doring  the  whole  cf  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  portion  of  Hic  history  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the  iact,  which  so  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  the  existence 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  disposed  to  rec<^i!ie  Jesus  of  Nazaretli 
tt  a  teacher  (John  iii.  1 ;  Mark  z.  17),  not  far  from' 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  zii.  S4),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii.  51),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to 
confess  even  their  half-belief  (John  zii.  42),  afmid 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  sti-ange  alliauca 
of  eztremes  which  brought  together  the  Sndducean 
section  of  the  priesthood  and  the  u't^a-Pharisnic 
fi>llowers  of  Shammai.  When  the  last  p*ent  crisis 
came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  abeenoe  (Luke  zziii.  50,  51),  possibly 
were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  Council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  the  confederate  paities,  not  a  formally  constr 
tuted  Sanhedrim.  Al'i  its  pi-oceedings,  the  hasty 
investigation,  the  imv^iate  sentence,  were  vitiated 
by  invgularity  (Jost,  i.  pp.  407-409).  Afterwards, 
when  the  fear  of  virienoe  was  once  over,  and  po- 
pular feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Gamaliel  5ummoii- 
ine  courage  to  maintain  openly  the  policy  of  a 
toler.int  ezpectation  (Acts  v.  34). 

IV.  Education  and  Lxfe,^{\.)  The  special 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirke  Ahoth 
(v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikiv  at  five 
and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  eveiy 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  {Bar'MitBoaK)^ 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  gi-eat  mass 
of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their  syna- 
gogues, in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Tephillim, 
the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phykcteries.  For  the 
boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who 
devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  some- 
thing more  was  required.  He  made  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  school 
of  some  famous  Kabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  hb  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If 
he  passed  it  he  became  a  '*  chosen  one"  ("linx 
oomp.  John  zv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work 
as  a  disciple  (Cai-pzov,  App,  Crit,  i.  7).  Tha 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  former  sitting 

on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (Dn^/M)  on  a 
lower  bench,  the  younger  (D^^tSp)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  **  at  his  feet.**  The  class-room  might 
be  the  diamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  Siis 
purpose,  or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In 
addition  to  the  Kabbi,  or  head  master,  there  wert 
assistant  teachers,  and  one  intei-preter,  or  crier, 
whoce  function  it  was  to  pix)claim  alonJ  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Rabbi  had  spoken  in  a  whisper 

unnaiuraUy  be  lucking  for  the  **  consolation  of  Ifirsel." 
Flmwir  of  the  honse  and  lineage  of  David,  he  woaU 
lemlily  accept  the  Inward  ivltneas  which  pointed  to  a 
child  of  that  house  as  *•  the  Lord's  Christ."  There  it 
sometlitng  stgniflcant,  too.  In  the  siknce  of  RabUnir 
literature.    In  the  rifkt  Ahoth  he  ts  not  ctso  ^aaaaX 
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t«mip.  Matt.  z.  27 ).  The  «doc»tM«  w»  cniHly 
ciiUdietical,  tlie  pupil  submittiDg  cmcb  and  aakiti'g 
^oeBtions,  the  teacher  eumining  the  papit  (Luke 
ii.).  The  quertioos  might  be  ethical,  '*  What  was 
the  great  oommandineDt  of  all?  What  must  a 
m^ii  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  or  casoistie,  **  Wba* 
might  a  man  do  or  leare  ondone  on  the  Sabbath  T' 
or  ceremonial,  **  What  did  ^r  did  not  render  him 
unclean  F"  *  In  due  time  the  papil  passed  tm.  to 
the  laws  of  property,  of  oontnicti,  and  of  evidenoe. 
So  &r  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  **  Woids  ai  the 
Scribca.'*  He  might  remain  content  with  this,-  or 
might  pass  on  to  tlie  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth- 
ham*Midrash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mys- 
tical interpretiition.  In  both  esses,  pre-eroinoitlj 
m  the  latter,  parables  entei-ed  largely  into  the  method 
of  instruction.  The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude, 
and  left  it  to  his  hearav  to  interpret  for  themselves. 
[Parables.]  That  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  often  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  wo  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  6unous  Scribe,  **  I 
have  learnt  much  from  the  Rabbis  my  teachers,  I 
have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  coUeaguea, 
I  have  leomt  most  of  all  from  my  disciples  " 
(Oarpior,  Jpp.  Crit,  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  pro- 
bably at  the  age  of  thirty,*  the  probationer  was 
aolenmly  admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  proooonced  the  forrauk,  "  I  admit  thee,  and 
tliott  art  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  so- 
lemnly ordained  him  by  the  impcattion  of  hands 

(the  iX^^1S0  =  x*V^^^'^)*  ^^  8*^®  ^  ^™>  '^ 
the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  **  key 
of  knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  tressnres  of  Diriue 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
Chaber,  or  member  of  the  fi:atemity,  was  no  longer 
kypdfAfutros  ical  iZi^^s  (Acts  iy.  13),  was  sepiw 
rat«>d  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd 
that  knew  not  the  Law,  ihe  **  cursed  "  "  people  of 
the  earth  "  (John  rii.  I5»  49)  J 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admisakiQ  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  fiulure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high 
places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in 
family  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a 
school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a 
transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  fi>r  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  lixie.  ScMrin,  s.  t.  Phylacteria)^ 
or  a  notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants 
of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of 
the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 
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'DiMiffctically,  indeed,  the  oHioe  «l  the  Scribe  mt% 
not  to  be  «  source  of  wealth.  It  is  doaltful  hum 
far  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupib  were  apfcoptiafted 
by  the  teacher  (Buxtorf*  Synttj.  Jmitrio.  cap.  46). 
The  gnat  Hiliel  worked  aa  a  day-labourer.  St. 
Pknl*s  work  as  ■«  tentmaker,  our  Loin's  wori:  aa  k 
carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the  pepolar 
oonoeption  of  the  most  hoooared  Rahbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  coniidQtaUe  cnoagh. 
Scholars  brought  gifU.  Rich  and  devout  widows 
maintained  a  Rabbi  aa  an  act  of  piety,  often  ta 
the  injury  of  their  own  kindred  (llatt.  xxiiL  14). 
Each  act  of  the  notaiy's  office,  or  the  arbitatian  ol 
the  jurist,  would  be  attended  by  an  honorariom. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  fositioD  there  was  a  like 
contnkdictioo  between  theory  and  practice.  The 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  tiUes  [Rabbi]  ;  Shcmaiah, 
as  we  have  sees,  warned  his  disdplcs  against  them. 
In  our  Loi-d's  time  the  passion  for  distinctioo  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rah,  Babbi. 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reverend, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  presentpd  aa 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambitioo  (Serupitia* 
de  tU.  Jiabbi,  in  Ogolin*  xxii.).  Other  fonns  ol 
worldlinesB  were  not  ftr  off.*  The  salntatioaa  in 
the  market-phoe  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  offered  by  the  schohva  to  their  master,  o^ 
by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Ahca, 
fiither  (Matt,  sziii.  9,  and  Ughtfoot,  Bor.  ffgb. 
in  loc),  the  long  tfroAal,  aa  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x^''^'*'  "^  Ifiirtow  of  our  Lord  and  Hie  dia- 
dples,  with  the  broad  blue  Ziiith  or  fringe  (tha 
Kpdrr^iow  of  MaU.  sxiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  d 
ostentatious  size,  all  these  go  to  make  op  the  pictoiw 
of  a  Scribe's  life.  I>Fawhig  to  thcmaelves,  aa  Uiey 
did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism, 
the  close  hereditary  caste  of  the  prierthood  waa 
powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priert 
became  a  Saibe  alM),  he  remained  in  obscurity 
The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base.* 
For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasta, 
the  chief  seats  in  aynagognes  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  narked 
under  these  inffnences  by  a  deep,  incoraUe  bypcH 
crisy,  all  the  more  perilous  bcosuse,  in  most  osaea, 
it  was  unconsdoos.  We  mu^t  not  infer  from  thia 
that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work 
they  had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office^ 
not  recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
eviL  Some  there  were  not  £xr  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  skie  by  side  with  pn^ihrtf 
and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  whidi  tKt 
wisdom  of  God  was  tesching  men  (Matt,  xxiit.  34> 
The  luune  was  stiU  honourable.  The  Apoetles  theaa- 
selves  were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  U  Gad 
(Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not  reloae 
the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi.    In 


*  We  are  left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and 
answen  of  the  scboot-room  of  I^ioke  U.  46,  bat  those  pro* 
posed  to  oar  Lord  by  his  own  diidplefl^  or  by  the  ScrltMS, 
as  tests  jf  bis  profideocy,  nuy  Mrij  be  taken  ss  typM  of 
what  was  commonly  diacoflMd.  The  Jlpooryphal  Gospels, 
ss  ososU  mock  oor  curiosity  with  the  most  Irritating 
pttcriUties.  (Comp.  BoimgeL  I^fatU.  c  46,  in  TischendorC 
Codm  Apoc.  If.  T.) 

■  This  is  Inferred  by  Schoettgen  (Ar.  A6.1.  c)  fhnn 
the  snalogy  of  the  Levlte's  offlof,  and  tram  the  fact  that 
the  Eiptist  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on  ihelr  ministry 
tt  this  Age. 

■  !*.  tiMS  mid  of  Hille!  thst  he  pisoed  a  Unit  on  this 
pTActm.    It  had  been  exercised  ty  anj  Scribe    Afleff 


his  Ume  It  wss  reserved  for  the  NssI  or  PkeSMeat  of  ft* 

SsDhcdrtm  (Gelger.  vt  tupra). 

f  For  all  the  details  in  the  above  sectkxi,  and  many 
others,  comp.  the  elabontte  treatises  by  Ursbms.  ^Awlin. 
J7e6.,  and  Heubner.  JM  AcadmiiM  lUb^teorum,  hi  DssUai 
Tibet.  xxL 

■  The  later  Rabbmie  saying  that  "  the  dlsdples  of  the 
wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  boose,  a  fair  wife^and  a  soft 
coach,"  reflected  probably  the  loxnry  of  an  eartter  tkm 
(Ursial,  Antiqq.  Utb.  cap.  5,  «l  nipra.) 

*  The  feeling  Is  corlously  proniloent  in  the  lUbUi  a 
scale  of  precedence.  The  Wise  Man.  us  the  BabU,  Is 
higher  than  the  High  PHest  hlmkcIL  flea^  Rleroa 
A>iwMh.t84.> 
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*tmM  «bt  Uflryer**  {90fuK6%,  Tic  lu.  13)  bihI 
AptUos  ''migtity  in  the  Scnptara,"  aent  appar- 
citly  kn  tha  a^-acnl  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
fiixM  hmmhU  whidi  prevaiM  at  Crate  (Tit.  iil. 
9),  we  Bay  noopiiae  the  woi-k  which  mem bera  of 
the  orderwera  capable  of  doing  for  theedifying  of  the 
Chiireh  ofGhriat  (comp.  Wber,  SMiwb,,  and  Her^ 
log't  Emcydap.  *•  Schriftgdehrte  ").      [E.  H.  P.] 

SCRIP  OS/fh* :  ffvXKoy^^  wripd :  pera).   The 

HeUew  v<axl  *  thua  trmnekted  ^peara  in  1  Sam. 

z?ii.  40, «  a  synonjme  for  D^php  y3  (re  icdSior 

T^  VM^trut^r),  the  bag  in  which  the  shqiherds  of 
Pdlotine  carried  their  fMd  or  other  necessaries.  In 
STmmadhos  and  the  Vulg.  pfra,  and  in  the  mar- 
ghial  nading  of  A.  V.  "ocrip,"  appew  >n  2  K.  iy. 

43,  for  the  fhp^,  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  ia 

tnsshted  kask  (oomp.  Geaen.  a.  r.).  The  v^pa  of 
tbc  N.  T.  appeara  in  our  Lord's  command  to  his 
rli«apk>s  as  distinguiahed  from  the  (Atni  (Matt.  x.  1 0 ; 
Mvt  Ti.  8)  and  the  jBoAAdmoy  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35, 
36  \  and  its  nature  and  use  are  suflTicientlj  defined  by 
the  lexio^rapbers.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pea- 
amts  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 
feoii  on  a  journey  (^  9iyd!)  rAw  iprmy,  Suid. ; 
Upva  ri  i^6^opoWf  Ammon.),  and  slung  over 
thiir  shouldexB.    In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word 

TtJin  is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  ia 
aniJ  as  port  of  the  equipment  both  of  shephei\iB 
ia  their  common  lite  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 
plf^iimge  to  JemMJem  (Lightf(x>t,  Ifor,  Heb,  on 
Natl  X.  JO).  The  (Atni,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
thi  loost  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
oftn  kept  <br  the  sake  of  safety  [Girdle]  ;  the 
fcAAdrrMT  {aacctthsM,  Vulg.),  the  smaller  lag 
«ed  OBdosirely  for  money  (Luke  xii.  33).  The 
eoBUDsad  given  to  the  Twdre  first,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Seventy,  inTolred  therefore  an  absolute  de- 
r»faaee  opoo  God  ibr  each  day's  wants.  They 
*«e  to  appear  in  erery  town  or  Tillage,  as  men  un- 
iite  all  other  traTdlera,  freely  doing  without  that 
vUchethsra  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
9T«  ia  Luke  xjdL  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  facts 
tbt  Jadas  waa  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (yXmirff6K0f»aPf 
Mu  xii.  6),  and  thai  when  the  disciples  were  with* 
ait  bnai  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulneas 
'Msik  Tiii.  14-16),  abow  that  the  command  was  not 
Biaded  to  be  permanent. 

The  Eagliah  wonl  haa  a  meaning  precisely  equi* 
*iisDt  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connected,  as  it  pro- 
Miy  i^  with  terape,  acrap,  the  scrip  was  used  for 
vtides  of  food*  It  belonged  especially  to  shep- 
bffh  {A»  Tm  Like  It,  act  iiL  sc.  2).  It  waa 
Oi^  of  leather  (Milton,  Comug,  626).  A  similar 
«itid«  »  itiU  used  l:^  the  Syrian  shepherds  (  Poitcr's 
fiaaneiii,  ti.  109).  The  later  sense  of  scnjp  as  a 
vnttaeBti&eate,  b,  it  ;ieed  haidly  l^e  said,  of  di^ 
fci^arigia  or  meaning;  tha  word,  on  its  first  use  in 
b|bh,  «M  written  **  scrpt"  (Cbauoer).  [E.  fl.  P.] 

aCSIPTaRB  (ina.  Dan.  X.    21 :    ypa^, 

^fV|wra»  2  Tinu  iii.*I6:  Sa^ftmu).  The  diief 
Ml  icfathi;  ta  the  hooka  to  which,  indiyidually 
nd  oaOectifely,  this  title  haa  beoQ  applied,  will  he 
feaadtndtfBiBLsandCASOir.  It  wiU  fidl  within 
^SDOpi  of  this  artide  to  trace  the  history  of  the 

-  TttkMt, Ihe scrips  Utbe  qoaint  title  of  some  af  the 
«<«  lerad  of  tbelUbbhilttl  treatises:  for  Instaoos,  the 
T'^J  atB0M,a  mkceltaneoos  oollactioD  of  ftmamentary 
'«anfSK«  m  tb»  whole  of  the  O.T-  oooMWting  uf  extracts 

•••L  111. 
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word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  m  the 
Unguage  of  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  ratum  from  the  C^ptlvitj 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctire  force. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Ijiw,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandmenta 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  ara  aaid  to  be 
**  the  writing  of  God "  (ypoph  Stov),  but  there 
ia  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  z.  21  (4r  7pa^  iXti* 
#f  (at ),  where  the  A.  Y.  has  "  the  Scripture  d 
Truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  mora  than 
**  a  true  writing."  The  tiiougfat  of  the  Scripture 
as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  them.    This 

first  appears  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  (D^HSS,  Korh 

rifp  ypa/p^Pf  LXX.,  "as  it  vraa  written,"  A.  V.), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profoimd  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  eailier 
Scribes  to  ocnfine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  **  the  Writing"  a  distinc- 
tive ptie-eminenoe.  [Scribes.]  The  same  feeling 
showed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation, 
"  It  is  written,"  oflen  without  the  addition  of  any 
words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (MatL  iv.  4,  6, 
xxi.  13,  xxvi.  24).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense.  A  ^ght  change 
passed  over  tiiat  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 

substitution  of  another.     The  0^3)119  (cithiMm 

=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  ot 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa ;  comp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (cStklb)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as 
kiri,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  rokl  in  the 
congregation.  Another  word  was  therefore  wanted, 
ana  it  was  found  in  the  Mikra*  {HIW,  Neh.  viii.  8), 

or  *'  reading,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.^ 
This  accordingly  we  find  as  the  equiTalent  for  the 
ooUectire  ypapal.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  five 
b^ns  the  study  of  the  Jffibti,  at  ten  passes  on  to 
the  Mishki  {Pirke  Aboth,  t.  24).  The  old  woixl 
haa  not  however  di8iq>peared,  and  '3^11311,  "  the 

Writing,"  is  used  with  the  same  connotation  (ibid. 
iiL  10). 

(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  7pA^  passed 
into  the  Unguage  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singular 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.  (Mark  xU.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii. 
18,  xiz.  37 ;  Luke  It.  21 ;  Rom.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
et  cU.).  In  Acts  viii.  32  (^  wcpiox^  rift  7pa^r) 
it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as  denoting 
the  writing  of  Isaiah;  bit  in  ver.  35  the  more 
limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passages  of 
some  difficult,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some  the 
narrower  sense.  (1.)  Ilmra  ypnph  9€6vpmHrror 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  tranabited  in  the  A.  V. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  "  na 
though  7pa^.  though  without  the  ailide,  were 
taken  as  equivJent  to  the  0.  T.  as  a  whole  (romp. 
w&ea  otiteiofi^,  Eph.  ii.  21 ;  vauru  'Upocikufia, 
MatL  ii.  3),  and  996iwv9wrros,  the  predicate  as- 
serted of  it.  Retaining  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  MavtveTef  as  the 

ft«m  mon  thsn  fifty  older  Jewish  worto  (Zona,  ^oMNd 
Yortrdge,  cap.  18). 

k  'rbe  Mune  root,  it  may  be  notierd.  Is  ffsiml  in  Uw 
title  off  the  Socrcd  Book  of  Islam  (Koran  araottiuluu). 

4  W 
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predictte.  '^Ereij  Scnptui-e — sc.  rmy  aepinte 
nortioa— if  diTindj  in^rcfL"  It  has  been  urged, 
iMireTer,  that  thi«  assertion  of  a  truth,  which 
both  St.  Paid  and  Timothy  hekl  iu  oommon,  would 
be  leifi  suitable  to  the  ooiitpxt  than  the  ai»ieDiiig 
that  truth  as  a  ground  (or  the  further  infei«noe 
drawn  trom  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
aiilhoriijT  in  farour  of  th^  rendering,  '*  Every 
ypaip^,  beiui;  iui»pii^,  it  also  profitable,  .  .  . 
(comp.  Meyer,  Alfoitl,  Wordsworth,  Ellioott, 
Wiesinger,  in  ioc,).  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  waking  the  meaning  of  yptt^  depeu- 
dent  on  the  adjective  Bt^wptwrros  (**  every  iD<pii-e<i 
writing  **;,  as  though  we  reoogni.sed  a  ypa^ri  not 
iuspir^.  The  tisifS  loqvendi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect ;  and  the  woid  ypoi^  is  never 
ujied  of  any  oommon  or  ^ecuiar  writing. 

^2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  watra 
wpo^rrrtia  ypa^t  (2  PeU  i.  20)  seems  at  tirst 
»i);ht,  auaiihrous  though  it  be,  distinctly  collective. 
**  Every  prophecy  of,  •'.  e,  contained  in,  the  0.  T. 
Sciipturo.*'  A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
will  perhaps  lead  to  a  diffei^ent  conclusion.  The 
Apostle,  a>t«r  speaking  of  the  visiou  on  the  holy 
mount,  goes  ot^  ^  We  have  as  something  vet  firmei*, 
the  prophetic  woitl  '*  (hei«,  piobably,  including  the 
utterances  of  N.  T.  wpo^nrrai,  as  wdl  as  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.*).  &len  did  well  to  give  heed 
to  that  woixL  I'hey  needed  one  caution  in  dealing 
with  it.  They  were  to  remember  that  no  wpofffrtia 
yfmp^s,  no  such  prophetic  utterance  Ktartang  from, 
renting  on  a  ypa^/  came  from  the  lita  iwlKvais, 
the  individual  power  ot  intei-pretatiou  of  the  speaker, 
hut  was,  like  the  ypa^  ittfelf,  inspired.  It  was  the 
law  of  vpo^ifTcta,  of  the  latei*  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
that  men  of  God  spoke,  **  borne  along  by  the  Huly 
Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
collective  meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  al  yim/pai  (Matt  zzi.  42,  xxii.  29 ; 
John  T.  39  ;  Act«  xvii.  1 1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times vaaai  al  ypn^  (Luke  xziv.  27).  The 
epithets  Syiat  (Itom.  i.  2),  wpo^rijcoi  (Rom. 
xvi.  26 1,  are  nometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
lii.  16,  we  tiud  an  extension  of  the  teim  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  al  kotwat  ypa^ai  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  0.  T.  exclu:iively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics.  There 
seemf  little  doubt  tiiat  such  writings  did  eT.i8t. 
A  compcuison  of  Rom.  xvi.  26  with  Eph.  iii.  5, 
might  even  Bugg««t  the  ooiuhision,  that  in  both 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  betbre  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  prophds  of  the  Church ;  and  m 
that  the  <<  prophetic  writings"  to  which  St  Paul 
reters,  are,  like  the  spoken  woitls  of  N.  T.  prophets, 
those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known  before,  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  mysteiy  of  Christ. 

It  is  notiiwble,  that  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement 
ct  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this 
Lature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  6  wpo^nriiths 
XAyn  (comp.  2  Pet  i.  19),  and  that  in  the  1st 
Epistle  (G.  xiiii.)  the  same  is  quoted  as  ^  ypotph* 


*  h  vpo^iirutbf  Atvyof  Is  nsed  by  Pbllo  of  the  words  of 
Mcses  {Ug.  Alkg.  IU.  U,  vol.  L  pi  W.  ed.  Msng.}.  He, 
or  ewittx  ooQld  recognise  no  prophets  but  those  of  the  0.  T. 
demrnt  ot  Rome  OL  11>  uses  It  of  a  pcxiphecj  not  mduded 
la  the  Canons. 

A  8o  in  the  only  other  Instance  In  ffhkh  the  genlUve  Is 
loottd  (Rom.  XV.  4),  4  »«pa«A»a*r  TMc  vpo^wr  Is  the 
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Looking  to  the  special  fulness  cf  the  pro|Ji«ta 
gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  5,  xiv.  1  ^ 
it  is  otviously  probable  that  some  of  the  spokcc 
prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing ;  and  it 
is  a  striking  ooinddenoe,  that  both  the  apostolic  noA 
the  post-apoatolin  referonurs  are  couiecied,  lint  wiili 
that  Chm-ch,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  pasaage,  tA  Upii  ypJifi^utrm  (2  Tiro, 
ill.  15j  answers  to  ''The  Holy  Scriptures"  ofthf 
A.  V.  Taken  by  iti^elf,  the  word  might,  as  in  ,»ohu 
vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  raiig^  inclndit<g 
the  whole  circle  of  Rabbinic  education.  As  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  tise  of  other  Hi'U-nistic 
writei3,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Caium,  vol.  li.  p.  574,  «d. 
Mang.),  Josephus  (ilnl.|)rooem.  3,x.  1 0,§4;  c.  Apkm. 
i.  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  accurately 
translated  with  this  special  meaning.     [K.  U.  P.] 

SCYTH'IAN  {^K^s:   Scytha)   occun  in 
0)1.  iii.  1 1  as  a  generalised  term  for  rude,  ignorant, 
degraded.     In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,   "there  ii 
neither  GiTek  nor  Jew,  droumcision  nor  uoairtini- 
ci>ion,    barbarian,   Scythian,   bond  lot   free;  btit 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."   The  same  view  of  Scyihun 
barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace, 
vii.  5.     For  the  geographical  and  ethnographicat 
relations  of  the  term,  sec  Vict,  nf  Oeog.  it.  pp.  934. 
945.     The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  oo  the  north  d 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indeiinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  rcgiu^dcd  k^ 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  ol 
intelligence  and   civilisation.   Josephus  (c.  Apim, 
ii.  37 )  says,  ScMoi  Si  ^rois  x^iporrts  k^Bpimw 
kojL   fipaxif  rmr  Bfiplmv  Btap4porr9S\  and  Par^ 
nieiiio  {up.   Athen.  v.  p.  221),  Mip  y^  eAJcwr 
oTyoy,    &t    SBwp    Tmrot    SicvOiotI    ^sei,    svS) 
icdwira  ytyv^KW.     For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  Wetstein,  Aov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.     Perh&pt 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Col.  iii.   11  that  thos 
weie  Scythians  also  among  the  early  cooveits  ts 
Christianity.     Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek 
and  Roman  lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gosprf 
there,  even  if  some  of  the  lint  preachers  had  b* 
alieady  penetrated  into  Scjthia  itself. 

Hei-odotiu  stotes  (i.  103-105)  that  tlie  Scytiusns 
made  an  incursion  through  Plalestine  into  Egypt, 
under  Psamroetichus,  the  contempoi'arj  of  Jouah. 
In  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  GiwJt 
name  of  Bethshean,  Seythopolit.  [H.  B,  U.  | 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  (licvtfdr  wAif:  P^ito- 
Syriac,  Beisan  :  civitM  Scytharum),  that  is,  **  the 
city  of  the  Scjrthiana,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  J  id. 
iii.  10  and  2  Maoc.  xu.  29  only.  In  tbe  I.XX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  la  inserted  (in  botn  tht 
gi-eat  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  BeTii8HEA!«,  ai«t 
this  identification  is  confirmed  bj  the  tuirrstir**  ot 
1  Maoc  V.  52,  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Wtacc. 
xii.  29,  as  w^ll  as  by  the  repeated  atatements  <'i 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1 ,  §22,  vi.  14,  §8,  xii.  8,  %b\  Hr 
nnifbrmly  gives  the  luime  in  the  oontractel  shAps 
(7Mv06vo\it)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by  Eusrhto* 
(Onom.  passim),  Pliiiy  {If.  If.  v.  18), Strabo  (xvi/,, 
&c.  &c,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.    Polybius  (v.  70, 4;  employs  the  fiJler  form  of 

ooimsel,  admonition,  drawn  tnox  tbe.8rrt|>CQres.  Aoya 
wmpoMKi^tttt  appears  In  Acu  xW.  Ift  ss  Uw  received  lieiu 
for  soch  an  address,  (heScnooMM  of  tbe  Spmfgfi^giiK.  n«^- 
irAiia^ic  Itself  whs  so  closely  allf ed  with  rfm^rtrrtia.  (ci«ifK 
Bernabusvibc  npo^'mnimf-rz yiiii  m^pmiOi^trwMfX  tlia' 
Uw  expitusloas  of  tbe  two  AposiSm  s«v  bi  reganit^  « 
anbf  taotlally  IdentlcaL 


aOYTHOPOLIS 

tfa#  LXZ.  Bethihean  has  now,  like  so  many  other 
pboes  ia  thr  Holy  Land,  regained  its  aocioit  name, 
vd  m  knofwn  as  Beiadn  only.  A  mound  close  to  it 
« the  wect  ia  called  Tell  SMk^  in  which  it  is  perharn 
fast  foacUe  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  Imgjur, 
But  altboogh  there  ii  no  douht  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opittioQ  as  to  the  origin  cf  the  *name.  The  LXX. 
(asiserident  from  the  hta  in  which  they  present  it) 
sad  Pliny  (N.  Jf.  r.  16 k)  attribute  it  to  the 
Scythiaoafe  who  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian Gtorgi  Synoellus,  "oven-an  Palestine,  and 
look  posseflMNi  of  Baisan,  which  from  them  is  called 
Seythopolis.**  This  has  been  in  modem  thnas  gene- 
rally fgfeitwi  to  the  invasio;:  recoitied  by  Herodotus 
^i.  104-6),  when  the  Scythians,  after  their  occupation 
af  Media,  poosed  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to 
Egrpt  (aboat  u.c.  t><H>— a  few  years  before  the  taking 
^  Jenmlcm  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  a  statement  now 
nKognbed  as  a  real  tact,  though  some  of  tbe  details 
Bay  be  open  to  question  {Did,  of  Qeogr,  ii.  9406; 
Kswiinaon'e  Hend,  L  246).  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  either  oo  their  passi^  thiongh,  or  on 
tbdr  ntuni  after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus 
(Herod,  i.  105),  s^jme  Scythians  may  have  settled  m 
tbe  ooontiy  (Ewald,  Qtack,  iii.  694,  naU) ;  and  no 
plaoe  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  tiiem  than 
Bwum — Icftile,  mo«t  abundantly  watered,  and  in  an 
csceUcnt  military  position.  In  the  thai  state  of  the 
Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with  much 
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Rdand«  however  fnpparentiy  incited  thereto  by 
fab  doubts  of  tbe  truth  of  Herodotus'  account),  dis- 
carded this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Sc^tho- 
polis  was  a  corruption  of  Suocothopolis — the  chief 
town  of  th«  district  of  Suoootii.  In  this  he  is  sup- 
ported fay  Gesentus  (Abees  to  Burckhardt,  1058) 
aad  by  Grimm  {£xeg»  ffandbvch  on  I  Maoc.  v.  52). 
Sum*,  howtrer,  the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  his- 
toritjd  truth  of  Heroilotus  is  now  removed,  the 
atmaaity  lor  this  suggertioo  (certainly  most  in- 
gaiioafl)  aeema  not  to  ezist.  The  distance  9f  Suc- 
ootb  from  Btisim,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sak&t,  is 
!•'•  miks,  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke  are 
Tslid  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  fiir.  And  it  is 
soT^y  gntuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
pendent, and  important  a  town  as  Bethshean  was 
la  the  csuiier  history,  and  as  the  remains  show  it 
tB  have  been  in  the  Greek  period,  should  have  taken 
(t»  aaine  from  a  comparatively  insignifiGant  place 
at  a  long  distance  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  (B3>.  Res, 
ri.  330)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the  Greeks 
denved  tbe  name  from  Suoooth  they  would  have 
employttd  that  naaM  in  its  translated  form  as  Sm^.v^/t 
sod  tfao  compound  would  have  been  iMxnopolis. 
Rdaiid*a  dcrivatics  is  also  dismissed  witliout  hesi- 
tatioa  hf  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  names 
>  Mooth  and  ^ythes  have  nothing  in  common 
^escA.   tii.  694,  fiote).     I)i*.   Robinson  suggests 


m 


«<Bodera  Oreeka"  ore  saU  to  derive  it  from 

r,  a  hide  (WUUams,  in  DUt,  of  Geoffr.^     llUs  Is. 

snotfaer  appeoraaoe  of  tbe  legend  10  well  known 

ioa  wtth  tbe  fbandatkm  of  Byna  (Carthage). 

hM  been  mentiaaed  In  reference  to  Hebron 

(p^lW). 

*  Tha  itognlsr  name  Myaa,  mentioned  In  this  possage 
m  •  fotncr  appellation  of  Scythopolis.  is  IdenUfled  by 
MrftJd  {jGoA.  f  V.  453)  with  JVeuA,  an  Inversion  of  (Beth-) 
rfcw>  adaally  foon  J  on  colnsL 

•  03.  Ch.  KG^.  Dan.  viL  2,  S,  AtAoirM,  mart,  from 
nC^  vA  wed,  L  n.  DOil.  or  HOn,  "toer,-  n  and  ^ 


that,  after  all,  iJity  of  the  Scythians  may  be  riglt  t 
the  word  Soythia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T.  a5 
equivalent  to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense 
he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  wno  thta,  as  now,  inhabited  the  GhAr,  and  at 
times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 

The  Cauaanites  were  neve  *  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean, and  the  heathoi  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Miafina 
as  the  seat  of  idolatiy  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  population  of  lews  and 
heathns.  At  tiie  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(A.D.  65)  the  heathen  rose  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Josephu* 
( B.  J.  ii.  18,  §3)  no  leas  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the  largest 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ten 
which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onom,  *'Bethsan*')  it  is  characterised  as  w6Xii 
iwlhifios  and  ur6s  nobilis.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  8ignatm*es  as  Ute  as  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  53^.  The  latest  mention 
of  it  under  the  titJe  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that 
of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26;.  He  men- 
tioiv  it  as  if  it  was  then  actually  so  called,  carefully  ' 
explaining  that  it  was  formerly  Bethshan.      [G.] 

SEA.  The  Sea,  ydm,^  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote — 1.  The  ''gathering  of  the  watei-s"  {ydmim), 
encompassing  tbe  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more 
I  or  less  definite  nense  "  the  Ocean."  2.  Some  portion 
'  of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  Inland  lakes, 
whether  of  salt  or  fiesh  water.  4.  Any  great  col- 
l<H:tion  of  water,  as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Euphrates, 
especially  in  a  state  of  oveiHow. 

1.  In  the  first  sease  it  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2, 10,  and 
I  elsewhei-e,  aa  Deut.  xzx.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 

2 ;  Job  xxvi.  8,  12,  xxzviii.  8  ;  see  Horn.  //.  xiv. 
301,  302,  and  Hes.  Theog.  107,  109 ;  and  2  Pet 
111.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article,  (a)  of 
the  Mediteri-anean  Sea,  called  the  '*  hinder,"  '  the 
"  western,"  and  the  *'  utmost "  ^ea  (Deut.  xi.  24, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Ex.  xxiu.  31) ;  "  the  great  sea  '*  (Num.  xxxiv.  6, 7  ; 
Josh.  XV.  47) ;  **  the  sea  "  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ;  PI9.  Ixxx. 
11,  cvii.  23;  IK.  iv.  20,  &c.).  (b)  Also  fxe- 
quently  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6% 
or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Num.  xi.  31 ;  Is.  xi.  15),  and 
perhaps  (1  K.  x.  22)  tbe  sea  travei-sed  by  Solomon's 
deet.    [Red  Sea.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  teim  ydm,  like  the  Arabic  Bahr^  is  also 
applied  to  gi'eat  riveiii,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  six.  5 ;  Air. 
viii.  8,  A.V.  "flood;"  Nah.  iii.  8;  Ex.  xxxii.  *?;, 
the  Euphri^tes  (Jer.  11.  36).  (See  Stanley,  S,  ^  P. 
A  pp.  p.  533.) 

being  interdianged.     Connected  wlth^  this  is  DIHR 

afivatrot,  albyuui, "  the  deep  "  (Gen.  I.  2 ;  Jon.  ii.  6 ;  Ge» 
p.  371).  It  also  means  the  west  (Oes.  pp.  360,  69R). 
When  used  for  the  sea,  it  very  often,  but  not  always 
takes  the  article. 

Other  words  for  tbe  sea  (in  A.  V.  *'deep")  are  :— 
1.    n?^  VD.  n^Wp  (only  in  plnr.).  or  H^^X  Sfivvan, 

dUwfiuin,  **  water-flood"  (Ps.  xxiz.  10).  ' 

•        

'  P'^0^  (ffoAoo-va  ii)  ivxdrnt  {mare)7iovistimufiL 

4  F  2 
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The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and 

•«oast  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,* 
whose  abun  lanoe  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
Sgypt  fnmiches  so  many  illostrations  (Gen.  xzii. 
17,  xli.  49;  Jadg.  yii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  ziii.  5 ;  1  K. 
hr.  20,  29 ;  Is.  z.  22  ;  Matt.  vii.  26 ;  Strabo,  lib. 
Tri,  p.  768,  759  ;  R&umer,  Fal.  p.  45 ;  Robinson, 
n.  34-38.  434 ;  Shaw,  TVov.  p.  280 ;  Hasselqnist, 
TVoe.  p.  119 ;  Stanley,  S,  ^  P.  pp.  255, 260, 264). 
2.  The  shore.'  3.  Creeks  s  or  inlets.  4.  Ear- 
bours.^    5.  Wares  >  or  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  idmost  all  the  figares 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture,  refer 
jither  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  m  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  tiie  dread  of  the 
sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  <*  in  ships"  (Dent,  zzviii. 
o6).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject  may  be 
cont lasted  witii  that  of  the  Greeks  in  nference  to 
the  sea.  [Commerce.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  mention  of  tiie  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

Tue  place  "  where  two  was  met***  (Acts  zzrii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  as  a 
Dlace  where  the  island  Salmonetta  off  the  coast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
from  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents 
the  appeaiimce  of  the  entiimce  from  the  fiosphorus 
into  the  Euzine ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
by  the  **  place  of  the  double  sea,'*  is  meant  one 
where  two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made  it 
desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Conybeaie  and 
Howson,  ii.  p.  423 ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  124).  [H.  W.  P.] 

8EA,  MOLTEK.*  The  name  given  to  the 
grest  braien  ■  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.   [Layer.] 

In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon Okus^  a  lav^r  io  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  **  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah " 
1  K.  vii.  23-2G ;  1  Chr.  zviii.  8).  Its  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows: — ^Height,  5  cubits  ;  diameter, 
10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits;  thickness,  1 
handbmdth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  2000,  or  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  3000 
baths.  Bdow  the  brim  *  there  wss  a  double  row 
of  "  knops.-  9  10  (i.  e.  5+5)  in  each  cubit.  These 
were  probably  a  running  border  or  double  Bllet  of 
tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  :val 
shape  (Celsius,  ffkrob,  i.  397,  and  Jewish  aui^ori- 
ties  quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip,  was 
wvought  *<  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers l  of 

(  9f\n  J«ln«l  ^^  D^;  ^rmpakUi  yiy;  Uttut.  InGen. 
sliz.  13. "  haven;"  Acts  xzvtl.  39.  alyiaXk. 

»  rj^*?.  from  pB,  -  hreak.*  only  In  Jndg.  v.  il  in 
plnrj  Suumraii  portuM',  A.  Y.  •*  breaebes." 

^nnO,  a  place  of  retreat;  Ai|&^y;  portui;  A.  Y. 
'haven.-* 

»  I.  /|,  Ut  a  bsi^  ta  plnr.  waves;  icv|m;  gwrgita, 
manJUtditami.   a.  ^%  or  TO^i  hnrpiih^i/lmettui 

ooly  fal  Ffc  zdlL  3.  J  '^^  J  fiwr^mpuntjif  i  gttrga, 
^9tfo;  "a  breaker."  4.  nD3  (Job  is  8);/iictiif;  lit. 
a  btgh  place  {Yjl  n.  39). 
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BTies,**  I. «.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotoi 
flow^.  The  Laver  sfxMd  on  twelve  oxen,  three  t» 
wards  each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  loakinf 
outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaa,  ly  bciof 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  phoed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  wan  finally  broken  up  trf  the  As^*- 
rians  (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  xxv.  13). 

Josephus  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  keni* 
spherical,  and  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  and  be  ds^ 
where  tells  us  that  the  hath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
(coTcu,  or  1  firrpirrqs  =  8  gallons  5*12  pintt 
(Joseph.  Ani,  viii.  2,  §9,  and  3,  §5).  The  qoeitioa 
arises,  which  oocuned  to  the  Jewish  writers  tkcB- 
selves,  how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  aa  they  srs 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reooociled  with 
its  dimensions.     At  the  rate  of  1  bath =8  gslloos 
5*12  pints,  2000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
17,250  gallons,  and  3000  (the  more  precisely  stated 
reading  of  2  (jhr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.     Now  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hani- 
spherical,  as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
=  20^  inches  (20*6250),  and  the  pohn  or  hsnd- 
breadth  =  3  inches  (2*9464,  Wilkinson,  A»c,  Eg^ip 
li.  258),  we  find  the  following  proportions: — From 
the  height  (5  cubito  =r  10*2}  inches)  subtnct  the 
thickness  (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemispbcn 
would  be  99)  inches,  and  its  contents  in  gallons,  at 
277)  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  aboat 
7500  gallons ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  galksns — an  amooat 
still  fiur  below  the  required  quantity.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  bemispheriol  vessel,  to  oontiUn   17,250 
gallons,  must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  neariy,  or 
rather  moi-e  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  mtimate 
of  22  inches  to  the  cubit,  exclusive  of  the  thieknen 
of  the  veh3el.    To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  imsr 
gine — 1.   an  enDneous  reading  of  the  numbers. 
2.  We  may  imagine  the  laver,  like  its  prototype  io 
the  tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  *«  foot,"  which  may 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  from  the  laver,  so  that  the 
priests  might  be  nid  to  wash  «<at"'  not  '<in"  it 
(Ex.  XXX.  18,   19;  2  Chr.  iv.  6).     3.  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  than 
the  hemisphere  of  Josephus.    The  Jewish  writers 
supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base  for  H 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  dreolsr 
form  above  (Lightfoot,  Dswr.  Tempi,  vol.  L  p. 
647).     A  fiu-  more  mbaUe  suggestion  is  tbatoi 
Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  tf  a 
bulging  form  bftlow,  but  contracted  at  tha  mouth 
to  the  diBMDsions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.    4.  A 
fourth  supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  thai  when 
it  is  said  the  hiver  contained  2000  or  3000  batlus 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  reqnind 
ibr  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity.   The  quantity  itself  of  water  is  nit  sui^ 


k  rivot  ti^dAoovof ;  kcM  flKffcalatSMr. 
■  pV^O;xvT^;/M<U^ 

•  nC^  ;  xoAk^;  arMM. 

•  HDK^ :  x«iAof ;  lobraai. 

r  D^V^B  :  vviMmipJy^Ta ;  MMfgim^ ;  pRV«t9 
••  fonrdai"  * 

%  ;enB^  rn&;  /VUtfT^f  sp&w  x/airjm  r^p  1  tf  Ma 
The  passage  Utenlly  Is.  *  and  Its  Up  (was)  ILbs  work  ymM 
■a;  a  cop's  Up,  a  Uly-flower." 

*OQD;  i^  «^Tw;  A.Y.  "  thsnvf.afis.  «xx.  llf 
^a ;  iv'wri  (a  Chr.  iv  6). 
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prtL3g,  whtm  we  mnember  the  quantity  mratioir^ 
tf  the  supply  of  a  jnirate  hooae  for  puiiHcation,  viz 
S  anphone  of  2  or  3  firkiiu  (fitrpiirrtd)  each,  i.  e, 
from  16  to  2*1  gallons  each  (John  ii.  6). 

The  hnr  is  said  to  hare  been  supplied  in  earlier 
dsys  bj  theOibeonites,  bat  afterwards  br  a  conduit 
from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem.  Ben-Katin  made 
twdve  codes  (epistomia)  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
and  ioTcnted  a  cootrivance  for  keeping  it  pure  during 
the  n%ht  (Joma,  ui.  10 ;  Tamid,  iii.  8 ;  Middoth,  iu. 
6 ;  L^tAot,  L  c),  Mr.  Layard  mentions  some 
drtcJar  tenels  found  at  Niner^,  of  6  feet  in  dia- 
■Ker  sad  2  feet  in  depth,  which  seemed  to  answer, 
in  point  of  use,  to  the  Molten  Sea,  though  far 
iakrw  to  siae ;  and  on  the  bas-reliefs  it  is  remark- 
able that  caaldroDs  are  represented  supported  by 
osB  (Lfvard,  Nin,  ami  Bab,  p.  180  ;  see  Thenius 
«  1  K.'vii.;  and  Kell,  Arch.  Bibl,  i.  127,  and 
Fl  3,  fig.  i.).  [H.  W.  P.l 
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Tir  flA«r ;  9.  ii  aXvic^,  and  ti}S  aXvinis;  9.  h\6t : 
iaO«n.  nuw  mUit,  elsewhere  m.  taUistimvmj  except 
J«h.  io.  qmod  nunc  rocotur  mortvwn).  The  usual, 
tt4  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  name,  for  the  remai  kr 
ifale  lake,  whidi  to  the  Western  world  is  now  geue> 
nlly  known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

I.  1.  It  is  found  only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the 
Poitiieod)  (Geo.  sir.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12; 
l^*t.  iiL  17^),  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16, 
lu.  3.  IT.  2»  5,  xviii.  19). 

-.  Aaother,  and  possibly  a  Uter  name,  is  the 
>U  OF  THK  A  R ADAH   (HSlgn  U* :   6d\affaa 

A|«0a;  4  Six.  'Apafia;  i  VdX.  i^t  "Apa/Ba: 
Mre  wHtmimia^  or  deserti;  A.  V.  **  sea  of  the 
Haa").  which  u  found  in  Dent.  ir.  49,  and  2  K. 
uv.  25;  itti  combined  with  the  former — **  the  sea 
r-f  th*  Arabah,  the  salt  sea  "-in  Dent.  iii.  17 ; 
J-h.  iii.  l«,  xn.  3. 

y  In  the  pf.opheta  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xlrii.  18; 
2«h.  lir. »)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  the 
^KtfT  Sea  (^3^pl  0*7} :  in  Ex.  d^y  9iXaffva»> 

^  vs^  hwt^kka  ^^otwutmwos ;  in  Joel  and  Zech. 
*|r  Hk  tV  wpAnip  I  mare  orientale). 

i.  In  Ex.  xlrii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  frevious 
^'vfoet,  THK  SEA  (D'H)*  and  distinguished  from 
*'  the  sreat  m&  '*—  the  Slediterranenn  (rer.  10). 

^-  Its  oQonexion  with  Sodom  is  Hi-st  suggested  iu 
tW  B.Ue  in  the  book  of  2  Eadras  (t.  7 )  by  the  name 
**  Momitjsb  sea  "  {autre  Sodomiticum), 

'•Isifc*' 


Femateaeh  alas  In  It.  4f . 

k  UZfldMlahaDdJoel,  MsaaotltlMab  to**  the  hbider 
■^'  t  c  tke  MedtternuMao ;  wfaenos  the  oLscore  render- 
•^  ^  the  A.  V^  •  fonmr  sea." 

*  TlKTcrrfon  of  the  LXX.  is  rcmaskaUe,  as  Introdadng 
i^nmrornmrnkHaiDboth  ver.  ISaiMt  It.  This  may 
**  «Mte  m  svalTaleiit  of  ICiiKcdI.  ortclnaUy  llaza/vn- 


6.  In  the  Talmudical  books  it  is  called  l-cth  tira 
••  Sea  of  Salt"  (KhSdI  KtD*),  and  "  Sea  of  Sodom" 
(D)*1D  7^  KD^).  See  quotations  from  Talmud  and 
Midrash  Tehillim,  by  Reland  {Pal,  237). 

7.  Joseph  us,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Sicului 
(ii.  48,  xix.  98),  names  it  the  Asphaltie  Lake— 
4  'Ao'^dATfriff  Xliuni  {Ami,  i.  9 ;  iv.  5,  §1 ;  Ix 
10,  §1 ;  B.  J,  i.  33,  §5;  iii.  10,  §7;  iv.  8,  §2, 
4),  aind  once  A.  ^  iur^a\To^6pos  \Ani,  zrii  6,  §5). 
Also  (Ant,  ▼.  1,  §22)  i^  XoBofUrit  Xifim, 

8.  The  name  "  Dead  Sea"  appeaia  to  haT3 
been  first  used  in  Greek  {BdXaarffa  rtiepd)  by 
Pausanias  (r.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  in  latiL 
{mfire  mortttum)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §6).  oi 
rather  by  the  older  historian,  Trogus  Pomoeiiiis 
(dr.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is 
employed  also  by  Eusebius  (Onom.  ^^ofjua).  Tlie 
expi^essions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  the 
n^me  was  in  us«:  in  the  country.  And  thi«  is  con^> 
borated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  ( Comm.  on 
Dan.  xi.  45),  *'  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellatur 
mortuum.**  The  Jewish  writere  appear  neyer  to 
have  used  it,  and  it  h»s  become  established  in  mo- 
dem literature,  from  the  belief  in  the  veiy  exag- 
gerated stories  of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy 
aspect,  which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the 
name,  and  were  due  to  tlie  preooooeiyed  notions  ol 
the  travellers  who  visited  its  shorea,  or  to  the  implicit 
&ith  with  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Maundeville  (chap,  ix.)  says  it  is 
called  Uie  Dead  Sea  becaune  it  moveth  not,  but  is  ever 
still — the  fact  being  that  it  is  frequently  agitated, 
and  that  when  in  motion  its  wares  have  great  force. 
Hence  also  the  fiible  that  no  birds  could  ny  across  ii 
alive,  a  notion  which  the  cxperieuoe  of  almost  every 
modem  traveller  to  Palestine  would  contradict. 

9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  LM^  the  "  Sea  ol 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  conncctei 
with  a  small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island  some- 
times peninsula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

II.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  final  re- 
ceptacle of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  lai'gest 
of  the  thi-ee  lakes  which  interrupt  the  msh  of  its 
downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  poition  of  that 
very  deep  natural  fissure  which  runs  liki  &  furrow 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  io  the  extreme 
north  of  Syria.  It  is  in  fiust  a  pool  left  by  the 
Ocean,  in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel 
connecting  the  Meditenvnean  with  the  Red  Sea. 
As  the  most  enduring  result  of  the  great  geological 
operation  which  determined  the  present  form  of  *h« 
country  it  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  the 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an  object  of  extreme 
interest.  The  probable  conditions  of  the  tbrmatios 
of  the  lake  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  tli/t 
article :  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  its  dimcn* 
sions,  appearance,  and  natural  features. 

2.  Viewed  ou  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  of  tolerably  regulai*  contour,  interrupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  projects  from 
the  eastern  shoro,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vir- 
tually divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two 

tamsr,  tkc  **Gitj  of  Palm-trees"  (^oiyucwO;  or  may 
ariio  out  of  a  oormptlon  of  Kadmoni  Into  Kanaan,  whirl 
in  this  version  is  occasionally  rendered  by  PboenidA 
The  only  warrant  for  it  in  the  existing  Heb.  text  is  tJle 
name  Tsmar  (»  "  a  pahn."  and  rondsrsd  Boqui*  cat  ♦•ct 
I'utwi'oc)  In  ver  19. 
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KcUd  br  si... 

,  puagt.  !b  lODgen  luii  ii  situalcd 
ind  Sauth.  It  li«  tetwtoi  31°  6' 
id31'<6'N.liit.,Darl7;  ud  tbia  iti  nWr 
•ur&cc  It  fnnn  N.  to  S.  u  oarlj  b  pouiblc  40 
gcogniuhicd,  or  46  Eaglub  mils  long.  Oa  the 
oth«r  IukI,  it  list  bttwesi  A.S'  24'  ind  35°  37' 
Eut  loDg.,'  Dcarlr;  uxl  ila  gnalat  width  (iwine 
2  rnila  S,  of  Ain  Jidy)  im  iliHit  9*  pogi--  milm, 
tr  10|  Etig-  mils.  Tia  oiduuiy  mna  of  tht  upper 
ponioD  ii  about  1T4  iqum  grogr,  milei ;  of  the 
cbuuwl  S9;  wd  oT  tile  lower  portion,  hemftir 
■tfled  "  tb*  lagoon,"  46 ;  in  ill  about  230  •quore 
gMgnphical  mils.     Thoe  dimHuioiu  are  uol  ytry 


poi-bODi, 
what  d*< 


Tu  do  Velde  (Km.  M),  tot  Iter  on  nH  or  IbsD  bs 
taplldUr  ImstHl. 
•  LfB^  ■T'  >  to  *) ;  Di.  RoUnon  mj*  «  (L  »•). 

ilnmalotH  wj  iDaeennuljr-   Dlodtni  itaLea  tha  laDgth 
■  MO  aladia.  or  aboat  DO  mllu,  uid  Inxltli  ««.  or  1 

MMa.   JoHlitilileamA  ■%•  >«i(Ul  UtMltaiUa.  udllM 


diaaimilar  to  thoaFoFtbe  Lakaof  Got 
howerer,  aa  will  ba  i«n  rurthcr  on,  labjeet  to  con 
■iiteniblt  Tariabon  acconliiig  ts  the  tinK  of  tbf>  T«ir 
At  ita  DOrthem  end  the  lake  nceiTn  ttw  ttrealn 
of  the  Jotilan  :  on  iti  Eail«ra  aide  the  ZIb-ia  J/fin 
(the  anacnt  CallirrhoS.  and  pooblj  the  noiT  WKimt 
si-Egljuia),  the  MnjA  (the  Artioa  of  the  Bible;,  aoa 
the  Bau-Btmid.  On  the  Sonth  Ibe  KvrAhy  or  tl- 
A)ay ;  and  on  the  West  that  of  Am  Jidy.  Tbne 
ait  protnblj  all  peraiDlal,  though  Tariablc.  ati-runs; 
but,  in  addition,  the  bedi  of  tbe  torrmti  wbicii  loo] 
through  the  mounUina  Eait  Bad  Wot,  Hid  orcr  the 
flat  fthelring  plajna  on  both  Koiih  aod  South  o( 
tbe  lake,  ihovr  tliat   in  the  winter  a  >«iy    U>^ 

iM  Urn.  on  tb^ 
Nolhtiig  la  Bcm  dIfflcBll 
Itoil  of  a  ibHIoI  vain. 

e^ieeiallj  uu  whkli  nrtea  b  mwb  Id  ippeanHx  •■  ihr 
Dead  Sea.  Ai  npnli  Iba  lenfth.  It  ta  mt  tDpoBtbW 
t}iat  at  the  Unte  of  Joaepbos  the  vater  exlHi4«d  over  i^ 
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C  rram  Aln  FMbkhah  to  Wadf  Zftlte  Mala. 


H  f^m  Aln  Twiheh  to  Wady  ZOrlu. 


4    Fram  Aln  TcrUwb  to  Wmdy  Mojib. 


^  Kroia  Aln  JUy  to  Widjr  Mojib. 


Aln  JMy  to  tho  X.  point  of  PaniuMiln. 


7. 


to  Ihc  X.  polal  of  PiBlw.  K. 


thtlc^NnfiwEtoW. 


{TrmBW««itoSul)of  iM  Dbad  ftKA  i  plotted 
tioML  fncn  tko  SoomHofv  flm  bf  I^b^  tn  tb« 
M*  A-rrm^M  ^  Ihl  IT.  S.  EtpmHtum,  Ae^  London,  lAM. 
^  vrMcb  Iko  Hcolkau  w«ra  taiun  ara  tndloitcd  on 
An  May  (n|i|wdia)  ^  cho  dfittnd  Bn*A.    Th«  d«p«li*  ar  i  (f ven 

S  K.»f*«r  too  Mka  of  ^leanMM,  tho  horiaonial  aad  venkal 
far  ilMM  WnethMM  havo  ban  cnlaigod  fram  thooe  adopted 
and  Loa^illMUaat  tfacttan  on  Iho  opffoilto  mga. 


rjiiuntitj  of  water  must  be  poui-ed  into  it  Thei'C 
are  also  all  along  the  western  side  a  consiclci-nblc 
number  of  spiiugs,  some  (i-esh,  some  waim,  some 
salt  and  fetid — which  appear  to  run  uontintially, 
nnd  all  find  their  waj,  more  or  less  absorbed  l>j 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beadi,  into  its  wateiit 
The  lake  has  no  visible'  outlet. 

3.  Kxcepting  the  last  circumstance,  nothing  har 
yet  been  stat«l  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  niaj  no. 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  sur&oe,  however,  and  the  depth 
•.vhich  it  attains  below  that  surface,  combined  witli 
the  absence  of  any  outlet,  i*ender  it  one  of  the  most 
i^emarkabk  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  sui'&ce  of  the  lake 
in  May  1848,  was  1316*7  K  feet  below  Uie  level  of 

r  Nor  can  there  be  any  invisible  one :  the  distance  of 
tlie  sarfaoe  b^Vow  that  of  the  ocean  alone  renders  It  Im- 
possible; and  there  i*  no  motive  for  sapposlng  it,  because 
the  evaporation  (see  note  to  $4)  Is  Muply  sufildeut  tu 
carry  off  the  supply  from  without. 

>  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  from  Ain 
Terdbek  up  the  Wady  Ras  d-Gkauxir  and  Wody  tnt-y ut 
to  Jeruulem,  and  thence  by  liomleh  to  Jaffa.  It  seemi 
to  have  been  usually  assumed  as  accurate,  and  as  settling 
the  question.  The  elements  of  error  In  levelling  across 
such  a  country  are  very  great,  and  even  practised  sur* 
veyors  would  be  liable  to  mistake,  unless  by  the  odoptlun 
of  a  series  of  checks  whicli  It  is  inconceivable  that  Lynch'b 
party  can  have  adopted.  The  very  fact  tliat  no  datum  on 
the  beach  is  mentioned,  and  that  tliey  appear  to  have 
levelled  from  the  then  surface  of  the  wattr,  shews  that 
the  party  was  not  directed  by  a  practiti«^  leveller,  and 
casts  suspicion  over  all  the  observations.  Lyneh's  observik- 
Uon  with  the  barometer  (p.  12)  gave  1334-689  feet — 82  feet 
less  depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Kven 
Seetzeii  (i.  426)  believed  that  It  Uiy  higher  than  the  ocean. 
Marmont  ( Vofage,  lit.  61)  calculates  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  747  metres  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  estimates 
the  Dead  Sea  at  600  metres  below  the  mount  The  fait 
was  first  ascertained  by  Moore  and  Beek  in  March  1837  by 
boiling  water ;  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  various  observations 
on  the  level  of  the  Uke  made  by  different  travellers : — 


Apr.  1837 

1838 

lf*38 

1841 

1846 

May,  1848 

..        do. 

Nov.  I860 

Oct.  27. 1866 

Apr.  (r)  1867 


Von  Schubert  .  . 
I^  Bertou  .  .  . 
Kussegger  .  .  . 
Symonds  .... 
Yon  WUdenbmch 
Lynch  ..... 

1)0 

Rev.  Q.W.  Bridges 

I'oole 

Koth 


Baroof. 

1)0. 

Do. 

'I'rlgnom. 

BaroLto 

1)0. 

lievel 
Aneroid 

1)0. 

Barom. 


Enif.  ft 
637- 
1374-7 
1429-2 
1312-2 
•1446-3 
1234-6 
1316-7 
l.'W7- 
1313-5 
1374-6 


-See  Petermann,  in  Geogr.  JourwU,  xvlii.  90;  for  Kotb, 
Peiermiinn':!  MiUheilungen^  1868,  p.  3;  for  Poole.  GfMxr, 
Jmsm.  XX vl  68.  Mr.  Bridges  has  kindly  conimucLcated 
to  the  writer  the  results  of  his  observations.  Captain 
Syuionds's  operations  are  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  his  addresses  to  the  Koyal  Oeugr.  Society  Id 
1843  and  '43.  He  carried  levels  across  fh>m  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem by  two  routes,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  one 
routs :  the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  observa- 
tions was  less  than  12  feet  {Geoffr.Jowmal,  xii.  p.  Ix. ;  x'.'.!. 
p.  Ixxlv.).  One  of  the  sets^  ending  in  1312*2  ft^  Is  given 
in  Van  de  Velde's  Jfemoir,  76-81. 

Widely  as  the  results  in  the  table  differ,  there  Is  yet 
Mough  sgreemeit  among  them,  and  with  Lynchli  level* 
observation,  to  warrant  the  suteraent  In  the  text.  'Vtto&i 
of  Symonds,  Lynch,  and  IV«ole,  are  remariEably  close,  when 
the  great  dilBcnlties  of  the  case  are  considered ;  but  it  meal 
be  admitted  that  those  of  De  Bertou,  Roth,  and  Rrldito  a^ 
equnlly  close.  The  time  of  year  must  not  be  overlootel 
Lyucb's  levul  was  taken  about  midway  bctwoen  tlu>  winufi 
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the  Meditemncan  at  Jaffa  {Hqxuri  cf  Becrttary  of 
Ncay,  &c,  8vo.  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
abfiolatd^  relj  oo  the  aocuiacj  of  that  dimension, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
fitf  from  the  facL  The  meaaurementa  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  hj  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  trastworthy.  The  expedition  oounsted  of 
nOon,  who  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
oocarrenoe.  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
north  of  the  peninsula,  seven  cross  sectioni  were 
obtained,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.^  They  shew  this  poilion  to  be 
a  pemcC  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains, 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north 
end,  a  depth  of  1308*  feet.  Immediately  west 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however, 
this  depUi  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to 
114,  and  bv  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  penin- 
sula is  readied,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the  middle  to  3  at 
the  edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term 
"  lagoon"^  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

The  depivssion  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  sur&oe  and 
its  bottom,  below  that  of  tlie  ocean  is  at  present 
quite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden, 
furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Its  sur£ue  is 
said  to  be  570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean. 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
uo  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance  struck  between  the 
■mount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amount 
given  off  by*  eva)K)ration.  If  more  water  is  sup- 
plied than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  desooid 
jntil  the  surfiice  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  restore 
the  balance.  This  fluctuation  is  increased  by  the 
hd  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when  the 
■ioihli  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and  when 
the  cTaporation  is  least ;  while  in  sunmier  on  the 
3ther  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  u  at  its  minimum.  The 
extreme  differences  in  level  resulting  from  these 
have    not    yet    heea    carefully   observed. 


rsiss  and  the  sotanmal  droo^t,  and  therefore  is  cooslstcBt 
with  that  of  Poole,  talDeo  ft  months  later,  at  the  veiy  end 
of  the  dry  season. 

k  The  map  in  L^nch^s  private  Narrative  (London.  1849) 
from  which  these  seetloos  have^  for  the  first  time,  been 
plotted.  Is  to  a  mach  Uiger  scale,  contains  mora  details, 
and  is  amora  valuable  docmnent,  than  that  In  his  QffiekA 
Reparit  4io.  (Baltimore,  ISSaX  or  bis  Ajporf,  8vo.  (Senate 
rapcn,  30tb  Congr.,  2Dd  Session,  No.  34). 

*  Three  other  attempts  have  been  made  toobisin  soood- 
tugs,  bat  In  neither  case  with  anj  very  practlosl  resalt 
1.  By  Measrs.  Moore  and  Beek  in  March,  183T.  They  n- 
oord  a  maximum  depth  of  2400  ft,  l)etween  Ain  Ikr&beh 
aoair.Z«#-Jta.andalltilenorthoftheattne3220ft.  (See 
Pahner's  Mapt  to  which  these  obaervatlons  were  oontri- 
boted  by  Mr.  Beek  himself:  also  Gtogr.  Jwam,  ¥il.  456). 
Lyncb's  soondti^  at  nearly  the  same  spots  give  llTO  and 
1308  ft.  respectively,  at  oooe  reverring  and  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  depths.  2.  Captain  S3nnonda.KIC,  Is  said  Co 
baTe  been  upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtained  aonndings, 
the  deepest  of  which  waa  2100  ft.  Bat  for  this  the  writer 
tan  find  no  anthority  b?y<ind  the  statement  of  Kilter 
{^KrdMymde,  Jordan,  f  04).  who  does  not  name  the  aoarce  of 
bis  InfonnaUMi.  3.  Lieot.  Molynenx.  Rif.,  In  Sept  1847. 
I09k  three  •uundiBi4.    The  first  of  UMtw  sr^m*  to  hare 
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Dr.>  Robinson  ia  May  1838,  from  the  lines  of  drift 
wood  which  he  foond  beyond  Uie  tlicn  brink  of  i^ 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  judged  thai 
the  levd  must  ha  sometimes  from  10  to  15  iieei  hi^Kr 
than  it  then  was  (B.  R.  i.  515,  ii.  115) ;  bat  thi« 
was  only  the  commencemoit  of  the  summer,  auJ 
by  the  end  of  September  the  water  would  probably 
have  &llen  much  lower.  The  writer,  in  the  be» 
ginning  of  Sept.  1858,  after  a  very  bet  sommer, 
estimated  the  line  of  driftwood  along  tha  steap 
beach  of  the  north  end  at  from  10  to  12  fioet  abova 
the  then  level  of  the  water.  Robinson  (i.  506) 
mentions  a  bank  of  shingle  at  Am  Jidy  6  or  8  ftei 
above  the  then  (May  10)  level  of  the  water,  bat 
which  bore  marlu  of  having  been  covered.  Ljnca 
{Noarr.  289)  sap  that  the  marks  on  the  shore  nmi 
die  same  place  indicated  that  the  lake  had  already 
(April  22)  fallen  7  feet  that  season. 

roasibly  a  more  permanent  rise  has  lately  tafcca 
pbce,  since  Mr.  Poole  (60)  saw  numy  dead  tren 
standing  in  the  lake  foi  some  distance  from  thu 
shwe  opposite  Khaahn  Uadunu  This  too  was  at  tha 
end  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  Leec  at 
its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  neceMarily  causes  a  duoge 
in  the  dimensiona  of  the  lake.  This  will  dbkAj 
afiect  the  southern  end.  The  shore  of  that  put 
slopes  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremdy  gndoal 
incline.  Oyer  so  fiat  a  beadi  a  very  slight  riae  in 
the  lake  would  send  the  water  a  ooosiderable 
distance.  This  was  found  to  be  actually  the  caae. 
The  line  of  drift-wood  menUoned  by  Dr.  RobiDson 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  tlie 
Uigoon.  Dr.  Andenon,  the  geologist  of  the  American 
expedition,  conjectured  that  the  water  occaaioonllj 
extended  as  much  as  8  or  10  miles  south  of  ita  tlken 
position  {Official  Beport,  4to.  p.  182).  On  tht 
peninsula,  the  acctivity  of  whioi  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon^  and 
in  the  early  pait  of  the  aummer  (June  2),  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  the  **  high-water  mai-k  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water^s  edge. '  At  the  northcm  end 
the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  re- 
mains tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  broad  th 
will  not  be  so  much.  At  the  N.W.  and  N.  i^.  oornrrs 
th#a«  are  seme  fiats  which  must  be  often  overfiowcd. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  the  western  sliore,  where 
the  beach  widens,  as  at  Birket  eUKhuM,  it  is  occa- 
sionally covered  in  portions,  but  they  are  probmbly 

been  aboot  opposite  Ai%  Jidy,  and  gave  13M  ft«  thoii«|i 
withoot  certainly  reaching  the  bottom.  The  other  two  w«« 
farther  north,  and  gave  lOta  and  lOM  ft  (Geiyr.  .tawn. 
xvUL  127, 8).  The  greateat  of  theee  appears  to  be  afaovt 
coincident  with  Lgmch's  1104  feet;  bat  there  Is  ao  mach 
vagueness  aboat  the  spota  at  which  they  were  taken,  that 
no  vaecaobemadaof  theresolta.  Ijndi  and  Beek  agree 
In  representing  the  west  side  as  mora  eradnal  tn  dope  then 
the  east,  whkh  has  a  depth  of  mora  tnan  200  fL  doaa  to 
the  brink. 

k  Iiby  end  Manglea  always  term  this  part  ■■  the  back- 
water," and  reserve  the  name  -Dead  Sea"  for  tlw 
northern  and  deeper  porlioo. 

1  Mordilson  In  Otogr,  Jomnak  ziv.  p.  cxvL  A  hriel 
description  of  this  lake  Is  given  In  an  Interesting  papcor  by 
Dr.  Buist  on  the  principal  depreasloos  of  the  g^bc,  re- 
prtaited  in  the  Sdinb.  If.  PkO.  Jottmak  April.  IMS. 

>  This  subject  has  been  ably  and  carefally  Invertt^led 
by  the  late  l^fesaor  Msrphand,  ibe  eminent  chembrt  of 
Halle,  m  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  In  the  Kmrmoljhr 
pnM.  ChgmU,  Lelpslg,  1842,  ST  1-4.  The  resalt  cff  kfa 
calcalations,  foonded  on  the  obeenratiana  of  Shaw,  A.  van 
Uaroboldt,  and  Balard,  Is  that  while  the  average  qaantlcy 
supplied  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  cab.  ft.,  the  avapoealfaa 
may  be  taken  at  S4,00a000  cob  ft  per 
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bi4  owugh  to  make  aoj  great  imi-iation  in  the  width 
cTthe  h£z.  Of  the  eastern  side  hardly  anything  is 
Inoim,  bal  the  beach  there  appeaiv  to  be  only  pai'tial, 
j»i  coDfined  to  the  northern  end. 

6.  The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  the 
^TBat  Hasure  in  whose  depths  the  lake  is  contained, 
'ontinue  a  dearly  parallel  course  throughout  its 
srtire  Icogth.  Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the 
Bortheni  cod  of  the  lake — ^the  only  view  witnin 
the  Tvadi  of  most  travellei-s — thei%  is  little  per- 
oqiliV^  diftnnoe  betw3en  the  two  nmgea.  Each 
k  equally  hare  and  stem  to  the  eye.  On  the  left 
the  eiBtern  mountains  stretch  their  long,  hazy,  hori- 
mtal  }me,  Ull  they  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
The  verteni  moontains  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
efer  the  same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the 
hcadlanil  of  Rag  eUFeshkhah  projects  so  &r  in  front 
«f  the  pnenl  line  as  to  conceal  the  southern  portion 
of  the  nuige  when  mewed  from  most  points.  The 
b»riaon  is  formed  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
H>^  often  lost  in  a  thick  mist  which  dwells  on 
the  iOT&ce,  the  result  of  the  rapid  evaporation 
always  going  on.  In  the  oenti'e  of  the  horizon, 
vim  tJ>e  hue  permits  it,  may  be  discovered  the 
aysterioia  peninstila. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One 
trareUer  fai  modem  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded 
to  forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  The 
AoMrican  party  landed  at  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 
potDts.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
ead  of  the  lake,  and  advanced  for  10  or  12  miles 
slang  its  eastern  shores.  Bat  the  larger  portion 
of  those  shores— the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
itnCeh  from  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Iske — have  been  approached  by  travellers  fix)m  the 
^tai  only  on  very  nn  occasions  nearer  than  tlie 
•ertera  »hore. 

Both  Ur.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 
UnL  MoSyneuz  ( 127)  firom  the  surface  of  the  Uke, 
r^mi  their  impression  that  the  eastern  mountains 
«e  maeh  more  lol^y  than  the  western,  and  much 
■me  brdcen  by  cleAs  and  ravines  than  those  on  the 
wst  In  ooloor  they  are  bix>wn,  or  red, — a  gi'eat 
?>ntra«t  to  the  grey  and  white  tones  of  the  western 
oomtaina.  B^  sides  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
1^  in  the  abaenoe  of  vegetation — almost  entirely 
ktmo  and  scordied,  except  where  here  and  there 
a  ^i<g,  borsting;  np  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
*9v^n  the  beach  wiui  a  bright  green  jungle  of  reeds 
•ad  tborD-hoshcs,  or  gives  life  to  a  dump  of  stnnted 
P*1bm  ;  «r  where,  as  at  Am  Jidy  or  the  Wady  Mcjib, 
a  pBvanaal  stream  betrayii  its  presence,  and  breiks 
rlK  ifsag  taoootony  of  the  precipice  by  filling  the  rift 
vith  aeadas,  or  Dmiriahing  a  little  oasis  of  verdure 
It  iti  emboQchiire. 

8.  Seetzen's  jonm^,  jnst  mentioned,  was  aooom- 
piiaiMii  in  1807.  He  started  in  January  from  the 
^  of  the  J<vdan  through  the  upper  country,  by 
''ftaar,  AUamm^  and  the  nvine  of  the  Wady  Mojib 
to  tile  peninsula ;  returning  immediately  after  by 
tM  fewer  Jevd,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was  possible 
^  f>.  He  was  oa  toot  with  but  a  ringle  guide. 
He  n!|ireiaits  the  general  structura  of  the  moun* 
^o«  as  limestone,  capped  in  many  places  by 
^^Mtlt,  sad  having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferruginous 
^od«V«e,  which  fbtms  the  immediate  margin  of 
^  bke.*  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  np  on  the 
^  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lower  track,  which 
^'cetaea  panned,  ia  extremely  rough,  and  of^  all 
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Z/Dt  impassable.  The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  oi 
enoiinous  tenaoes,  apparently  more  vertical  in  foim 
than  those  on  the  west.  On  the  lower  one  of  these, 
but  still  far  alwve  the  water.  Ilea  the  path,  if  path 
it  can  be  called,  where  the  travelle."  has  to  s.ramble 
through  and  over  a  chaoa  of  encrmoui  blocks  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt,  or  basalt  conglo- 
merate, the  debris  of  the  slopes  above,  or  is  brought 
abruptly  to  a  stand  by  wild  clefts  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  precipice.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib  and 
ZUrka  issue  fioia  portals  3t  dark  led  sandistone  oi 
romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides  of  which 
no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters.*  The  deltas  of  these 
streams,  and  that  poi-tion  of  the  shore  between 
them,  where  several  smaller  rivulets'  flow  into 
the  lake,  abound  in  vegetation,  and  form  a  truly 
grateful  relief  to  the  rujzged  desolation  of  the  re- 
mainder. Palms  in  particular  are  numerous  (An- 
derson, 192 ;  Lynch,  Narr.  369),  and  in  See^i's 
opinion  bear  mnrks  of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient 
cultivation ;  but  except  near  the  streams,  there  is 
no  vegetation.  It  was,  says  he,  the  gi-eatest  possible 
i-arity  to  see  a  pUnt.  The  north-east  comer  of  the 
lake  is  occupied  by  a  pbin  of  some  extent  left  by 
the  retiring  mountains,  probably  often  overflowed 
by  the  lake,  mostly  salt  and  unproductive,  and 
called  the  OhSr  el-BelMa, 

9.  One  remarkable  featura  of  the  northern  poi^ 
tion  of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides 
the  mountains  halfway  up,  apparently  forming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
northwards  fi'om  the  Wady  ZOrka  Ma'in,  It  is 
veiy  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  pcints  of  these  fasci 
nating  mountains  come  out  into  unexpected  relief. 
This  plateau  appears  to  be  on  the  sime  general  level 
with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  Westera  side  opposite 
it  (Poole,  68),  with  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Sebbeh, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterranean. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  moi^e 
investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very  partially 
ezplci'ed.  Two  travellers  have  passed  over  theit 
entii-e  length : — De  Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from 
North  to  South,  Voyage  dona  la  Syrie,  &c.,  1853 , 
and  Narrative  ofaJeumey,  &c.,  London,  1854 ;  and 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  Noiih  {Geogr. 
Journal,  xxvi.  55).  Others  have  passed  over  con- 
siderable portions  of  it,  and  have  recorded  obseiTa- 
tions  both  with  pen  and  poicil.  Dr.  Robinson  on  his 
flrst  jouiney  in  1838  visited  Ain  Jidy,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho :  — Woloott 
and  Tipping,  in  1842,  scaled  the  rock  of  Maaada 
(probably  the  flrat  ti'avellera  from  the  Western 
workl  to  do  so),  and  from  thence  joum^ed 
to  ^iit  Jidy  along  the  shore.  The  views  wl^ch 
illustrate  tUs  article  have  been,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from  those  which  he 
took  during  this  journey.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in 
1852,  also  vidted  Masada,  and  then  went  south  as 
far  as  the  south  end  ofJebel  Usdum,  after  which  he 
turned  up  to  the  right  into  <iie  western  mountains. 
Lieut.  Lynch's  paity,  in  1848,  landed  and  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  from  Ain  Feahkhak 
to  Uedum.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the 
Messi-s.  Bearoont,  resided  at  Uadum  for  several  day«, 
and  afierwai^  went  ovei*  the  entire  length  from 
Uadum  to  the  Jm-dan.  Of  this  journey  one  of  the 
ultimate  frttits  was  Mr.  Hunt's  picturj  of  the 


Is  given  \tf  Lynch  (JVarmltor.  368^ 
f  CMUectnied  by  Seetaen  to  be  the  "  springs  of  Ptofiiv* 
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I)nid  !^  It  ninwt,  Iniown  ■*  "  The  Scapr^t."  '  Anb  rood, 
Mix  tmilj  Iteiufoit  mud  her  siitor.  In  Deicmbcr  [  Hiuth  v  fk 
ItttiO,  KuHDp1i>h«l  the  wrM  of  ^iiuuda.  iDd  tlie  | 
jiuinsy  from  ih«ic»  to  Aiii  JUv  1  mid  thf  mtBt  I 
UiiiiE,  iocluJin;;  [Mum.  \m  done  id  Apnl  lHli3[ 
bf  ■  puitf  coniuling  of  Hr.  G.  CkiarM,  jiui., 
Hr.  iilialon.  Hod  othen.  1 

II.  The  weilem  unge  proeiTw  for  Un  p-*ster  | 
-■      ■enph«mui»' 
^rii.i  it  ,<« 


tit  a 


Thit  it  don  Di 


vh«i  TMWcd  fiom  the  di 


D  ofa 


^ntlyfarlodiut 
nut  IVoin  Tie*  the  ran^  to  the  toDth  of  iL  It  is 
Dr.  KobliKon'i  opinion  (£.  R.  I.  b\0,  1 1)  that  the 
(ingectiSD  oootisti  oT  the  Som  el  FeiAi/iah  and  ils 
"idjamit  cliRi"  onl;ri  xid  1^  rnNn  tlut  hnJ- 
luid  the  Ke>t«n  nuiin  ruiu  in  a  toleniblj  direct 
eaiineu&ru  Utilim,Kl  the S.W. come,  oflhc bke. 
The  JIai  el  Ftt>iihah  etimdi  (ome  lii  mils  U-low 
the  hcnd  iif  llie  Inlie,  and  I'omu  the  borthem  ud«  of 
•\t  gniye  bj  which  the  Wad:/  en  Sar  (Ihe  Kidnin) 
deliuuch»  into  the  liilre.  Di-.  liolan<oD  i>  auiii  u 
Kcui«l«  oUerter,  that  it  in  difficult  to  quHtion  hii 
opiniun^  but  it  leenu  prolKble  that  the  projectioD 
■wlljrconnnencafurthn-ioulh.attbeAtui/tTKd. 
uoTlli  of  AmJid^.      At  ■nj'  nt(   nu  traveller* 


FaJikhaJu  and  the  grcAt 


iLraott  lo  keep  tlie 


'hii'h  KilherM  to  the  shore  from  tha 
i..i4myirfv,  iamit  Ht  thutpuinl,  ani.' 

■ri  daistiou  at  ..4m  FeiiikKoA,  An  TrribiA,  Mni 
lui  Jiti.  did  not  make  auch  oUemiiona  ai  Kuuld 
a<e  decided  the  conliguntiDii  of  Ihe  ihnini. 

12.  The  (uxompnnvinj  wnodeut  reprecnts  Ihe 
iewlonkiDgtouthwaniri'ORiIheipringurAn  J^i,. 

a  poiDt  nbout  TOO  feet  nbove  the  witei'  (Poolr,  66). 
It  II  lakeD  litim  ■  diawiog  lif  the  accursle  ptnHI 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  »Bd  gives  h  j^md  idea  of  the  conn* 
of  Ihnt  portion  of  Ihe  westem  height*,  uJ  of  thrir 
ordinary  i:haracter,  eicept  at  a  fi'W  such  eacept.rujd 
spoil  HI  the  headlaods  juit  mentioDed,  or  t  he  JMkUtnl 
r«:kofSeMeA,theiiicimtMiUBdB.  luthdrpnHBt 
BJpett  they  cu  hardlj  be  leinwd  "  Ttrlical  "  or 
"perpendicular,"  or  f^^CD  ''clifli"' (the  ^tourite 
tenn  Ibr  them),  though  from  a  distant  point  oai 
the  iur&»  of  Ihe  Inke  ther  proboblj  look  TcatK:!! 
eaough  (Jloljneui.  1:27).  Their  iliiictun  tm  nri- 
giDKlly  ia  huge  tieps  or  oti>«ti,  hut  the  horiaooixl 
pottioD  of  each  olTaei  ia  now  mncealed  by  the  tlopa 
of defcra, -which  have  in  the  lapie  of  igea  rolled  doicB 
fnim  the  rertical  cliff  nbove.' 

13.  The  portion  actuBlljrepiTKDtal  in  this  rim 
ladwcribtd  by  Dr.  Andeiwo  (p,  17J)  as  ■■  Tail- 
ing trom    1300  la  l&OO  [eel  in  height,  bold  iu.J 


7  »!•  obiIgH  lo  u 

t  I  Ih  pTothblf 
'  prrprndicniar."  I  wlUi  Mi,  Tlprdni'i  h 
•  likta  fniia    'fhatlD  llciiauIcjfbjU. 
lA-nlrly  sleep  klupB.     Even  r>r.  ttaWiuui  - 
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tf  bcasb  of  burden,  and  oncticable  only  \wvt 
mi  then  to  the  most  intrpi.id  climber.  .  .  .  The 
•iirkad  dirisioiis  of  the  great  eacai-pxneot,  reckon- 
ia^finiiB  dbore,  are: — I.  Horizontal  layers  of  lime- 
vtooe  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.  '  2.  A  series 
if  tfBt-«haped  cmbankinents  of  debrit^  broaght 
iovn  thnougb  the  Kmall  rarines  iutenecting  the 
opper  diriiMMi,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting  ter> 
net  licSov.  3.  A  ahaipl?  defined  well  marked 
^wmatieo,  Wm  perfectly  stratiiied  than  No.  1,  and 
eoBtfitntisg  by  its  nnbroken  oontinui^  a  zone  of 
Mked  rack,  probably  150  feet  in  depth,  running 
like  a  rmt  frieze  akmg  th^  fiue  of  the  riilf,  aii>1  so 
prebpitoaa  that  the  detritus  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  liua  sbclMike  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhere 
■I  its  alnMct  Teitical  &oe.  Abore  this  zone  is  an 
Ktermpted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
i.  A  iMtnd  aud  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone,-— 
(terlly  hare,  pAitiy  covered  bv  dSbris  from  above — 
descBMfe  oavly  to  the  base  of  the  chff.  5.  A  bieart^- 
vock  of  fidkn  firagmcnta,  sometimes  swept  clenn 
away,  sifMratcs  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach  from 
the  gimiad  line  of  the  CMatrpmoit.  6.  A  bench  of 
width  and  structure— sometimes  sandy, 
gnivcUy  or  shingly,  sometimes  maile  up 
ef  lease  aai  aaattered  patches  of  a  coarse  travei-tine  or 
~— fidia  gradually  to  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  aasume  a 
afarapt  and  csvage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wadff 

IbancvrUv  and  still  more  at  SsfiieA — the  ancient  Ma- 
readi  a  patch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though 
■me  time  iminessive,  desolation,  which  per- 
not  be  exceeded  anywhere  o..  the  &oe  of  the 
Beyood  (Tadtun  the  mountains  continue  their 
line,  but  the  district  at  their  feel  is  occupied 
isB  of  lower  emtueoces,  which,  advancing  in- 

vards,  gndually  encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  south 

nd  of  the  lake,  and  final^  shut  it  in  completely, 

at  about  8  miles  below  JeM  Otdmn. 

1 5.  The  rqpoo  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western 
heights  waa  probably  at  one  time  a  wkie  table-land, 
r^iag  gnuluaily  towards  the  high  lands  which  fnrm 
the  central  line  of  tlie  countiy — Hebron,  BefUrnaUny 
4c.  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep  and  ditBcult  nivin««« 
Mpsrsted  by  steep  and  inaccessible  iummita ;  but 
porbfloa  of  the  table-lands  still  remain  in  many 
^soe«  to  testify  to  the  original  oonfinmation.  The 
nvtrriBl  ■  a  soft  cretaceous  limestone,  bright  white 
^  eobor,  and  oootaining  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 
rhe  muhot  is  entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cul- 
Imdaoo :  hare  and  there  a  shrub  of  ReUm^  or  some 
elkcr  desert-plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the 
•Miafaaoua  dekolaition  of  the  scene  more  frightful. 
**  U  cxiate  an  mr^nde,**  says  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
Ifsat  ef  naodem  trarellera,  **  pen  de  r^ons  plus 
iW^ea*  plos  abandoDnto  de  Dieu,  plus  feimto  k  hi 
vir,  ^joe  la  p«ate  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
data!  de  la  Her  Morte"  (Rtfoan,  Vie  de  Jesus, 

If.  Of  the  elevatioQ  of  this  r^on  we  hitherto 
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at  the 
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paa  tte  lUbeis  In  which  the  last  remnant  of  the 
or  fcwtlfal  party  of  tbe  Jews,  drf«nd«d  them- 
■tvca  acBbMA  Slva»  the  Roman  general,  in  a.o.  71,  and 
at  lat  pot  ibHBaelvea  to  death  to  escape  capture.  1  be 
efi4  b  dpacrfbcd  and  tbe  tragedy  related  in  a  very  graphic 
■M  iofwcaaive  maimer  bj  I>ean  MUmao  {RitL  o/tkeJetoa, 
M  adii.  IL  3as.f  X 

*  lieSaalcy  meadooa  thla  as  a  onall  rocky  Ub!e-land. 
9a  Bctmi  ab0?c  the  Dead  Sea.  But  Ihla  waa  evMentiy 
tat  the  adaal  sommlt.  aa  be  epeakaof  the  sbeikL  oocnpy- 
!at  a  paal  a  few  haodrcd  yanla  above  the  level  of  that 

mi  twnher  wt^  lUfieinr.  L  ]•»). 


po«esa  but  scanty  obMervations.  IMween  Ain  Julf^ 
and  Am  Terabcfi  the  summit  i^  a  tabie-land  74G 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  67;.»  Fuiiher  north, 
above  Am  Terclbeh^  the  summ.t  of  the  pats  is 
1305-75  feet  above  the  lake  (Lynch,  Off,  Rep,  4.S^>, 
within  a  tew  feet  the  height  of  the  plain  between  tne 
Wady  en-Nar  aud  Oouinran,  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pbole  (p.  6a)  at  1340  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be 
about  the  height  of  the  i-ock  of  S^bek,  and  of  the 
table-land,  already  mentioned*  on  tlie  easton  nuiun- 
tains  north  of  the  Wady  Z^rha,  It  is  also  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  lake  to  Nebi  M^sa  Mr.  Poole  (58)  passed 
over  what  he  **  thought  might  be  the  original  leve 
of  the  old  plain,  53'^}  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea." 
That  these  are  the  I'emains  of  ancient  sea  margins, 
chronicling  steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen, 
in  Geotjr,  Jonm,  zxiii.  103),  mxy  leasotmbly  be 
conjectured,  but  can  only  be  detei-mined  by  tlie 
observation  of  a  competent  geologist  on  the  spot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skills  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Abrive 
Am  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
ton^nts — fim-shaped  banks  of  dMrria^  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the 
ton'ent  like  those  which  berx>me  so  familiar  to  tra- 
vellers, in  Northern  Italy  for  exnmple.  In  one 
or  two  places-— as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and 
at  Am  7b^6eA— the  beach  may  be  1000  to  14i)0 
yaixis  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  nan'ower,  and 
often  is  I'eduoed  to  almost  nothing  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  For  its  mn}or  pRi*t,  a<s  alieady 
remarked,  it  is  impassible.  Below  Am  Jidtjy  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occni's  in  tlie  chiti'acter  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle,  solid  de- 
posits of  a  new  material,  sotl  friable  chalk,  marl,  and 
gypnun:,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  south, 
till  at  Sebbeh  and  below  it  they  form  a  terrace  80 
feet  or  moro  in  height  at  the  back,  though  sloping 
off  giudually  to  the  lake.  This  new  material  is  a 
gieenish  white  in  («lour,  and  is  ploughed  up  by  the 
catai-acts  from  the  heights  behind  into  very  strange 
forms : — here,  hundreds  of  small  mamelons,  covering 
the  plain  like  an  eruption ;  theie,  long  rows  of  huge 
cones,  looking  like  an  encampment  of  enormous 
tents;  or,  again,  rectangular  blocks  and  pf liars,  ex- 
actly resembling  the  streets  of  a  town,  with  rows 
of  houses  and  other  ediHcea,  all  as  if  consti'ucted 
of  white  marble  .V  These  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  strata  of  Ute-  or  post-teitinij  date,  deposited  at 
a  time  whm  the  water  of  the  lake  stood  much 
higher,  and  cotered  a  much  larger  aiea,  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  fi&ct  that  they  ai-e  sti-ongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  of  the  'lake,  is  itself  pi«- 
sumptive  evidence  of  this.  1  n  many  places  they  have 
completely  disappeared,  doubtless  washed  into  the 
lake  by  the  action  of  torrents  from  the  hills  behind, 
simihu*  to,  though  more  vidlent  than  those  which 
have  played  the  strange  freaks  just  described :  but 

▼  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  fl-Fuhkhah  there  waa  a 
"  total  abaenoe  of  round  pebbles ;  tbe  shore  was  covered 
with  small  nngular  fmgmeots  of  flint "  i^arr.  2T4).  The 
same  at  Ain  Jidy  (290). 

*  De  Sanlcy,  Ifarr.  Ibid. ;  Anderson.  1T6.  See  also  a 
striking  description  of  tbe  **  resemblance  of  a  great  city  " 
at  tbe  footof  £eMdk,  In  Beamont's  Diary,  tc,  11. 62. 

>  A  spectanen  brouahi  by  Mr.  Clowes  iVom  the  foot  of 
Sebbdi  has  been  examined  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Price,  and 
proves  to  contain  no  leaa  ttian  6*  88  pi  t  cent  of  salts  soluble 
is  wr.ter,  vts.  chlor.  sodlnm.  4*6&9,  rhlor.  caldmn,  S'OS 
chhir.  DMigcK^vm,  9'24\.    Bromine  waf>  «<laUricUy  tcaix* 


nso 
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they  still  Hnjier  oa  this  piut  of  the  shore,  on  the 
peninsulaf  opposite,  at  the  southeni  and  westeiii 
outjdcirtft  of  the  plain  iiouth  of  the  lake,  and  pi*o- 
bably  in  a  few  spots  at  the  northern  aad  noilii- 
western  end,  to  testify  to  the  condition  which  ouoe 
ciisted  all  round  the  edse  of  the  deep  basin  of  the 
take.  The  width  of  the  bench  thus  foimed  is  oou- 
sklerablr  greater  than  that  above  Am  Jidy.  From 
the  Biriet  el-Khtdil  to  the  wndy  south  of  Sehbeh, 
a  diitance  of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  distance.  The 
BirM  el-KMUa  just  aUuded  to  is  a  shallow  de- 
presdon  on  the  dbore,  which  is  tilled  by  the  water 
of  the  lake  when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a 
natural  salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water 
•raporates  nom  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains 
for  the  nse  of  the  Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  from 
■milar  thou^  smaller  spots  further*  south,  and  on 
the  peninsula  (irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of  the 
beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention— the 
)ine  of  driftwood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks 
the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the  water. 
Jt  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood,  and  of  the 
limbs  of  trees,  some  of  consideiaUe  siie,  brought 
down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
oourae  of  tine  cast  up  on  the  beach.  They  stand 
up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic 
shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a 
charred  though  blanched  look  very  desolate  to  be- 
hold. Amongst  them  are  said  to  be  great  numbers 
of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  69) ;  some  doubtless  floated 
over  from  the  pslm  groves  on  the  eastern  shore 
already  spoken  of,  and  others  brought  down  by  the 
Jotdan  in  the  distant  dnys  when  the  palm  flourished 
along  its  banks.  The  drittwood  is  saturated  with  salt, 
and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very  gi'eat  age. 

A  remarkable  featui-e  of  the  western  shore  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  members  of 
Mr.  Clowes's  party.  This  is  a  set  of  8  parallel 
beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about  50  ft. 
above  the  water ;  which  though  often  inton-upted 
by  ravines,  and  by  dSMs,  kc.,  can  be  tiaced  during 
the  whole  distance  fitnn  Wady  2!uu>eirah  to  Am 
Jidy.  These  terraces  are  possibly  alluded  to  by 
Anderson  when  speaking  of  the  "  seveial  descents 
necessary  to  reach  the  floor  of  Wady  Seyal  (177). 

18.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  wadys  Zuneirah  and  Mahamoat  break 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beadi  is 
encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of 
Khaahm  Uadum,  This  remarkable  object  is  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  western  mountains,  lying  in 
fiont  of  and  separated  from  them,  by  a  considerable 
tract  fllled  up  with  conical  hills  and  snort  ridges 
of  the  soft  chalky  marly  deposit  just  described.  It 
is  a  long  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles  long.* 

f  Tbey  are  idoutifled  bj  Dr.  Andenon. 
■  The  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  wm  anciently  much  in 
c^Mst  for  use  In  the  Temple  service.    It  was  preferred  I 
•efore  atl  other  kindii  fur  its  repoted  effect  in  hastening 
the  combustlun  of  the  sacriflce,  while  it  diminished  the 
onpleasant  smell  of  the  burning  flesh.    Its  dellquesoent 
chanicter(das  to  the  chlorides  of  alkaUne earths  It  contains) 
Is  also  noticed  in  the  Talmod  (Menacotk  zzi.  l ;  Jatkui).  \ 
It  TnM  called  "  Sodom  salt,"  but  also  went  by  the  name  of 

Ibe  -salt  that  does  not  rest"  (nnniB^  WKC  H^DX  ■ 
becanse  it  waa  made  on  the  Sabbath  a»  on  other  days, ' 
flke  the  *•  Suiday  salt "  of  the  IsAglUh  aalt-worka.    It  la 
still  much  esteemed  in  Jerusalem. 

•  rbere  1*  great  uncertainty  aboot  Its  length.    Dr.  Ro- 
Muaoo  sutes  It  at  5  miles  and  *  a  cunaideruble  distance  ' 
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Its  northern  portico  runs  «^,^•Ei ,  but  ifter  Ltore 
than  half  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  .md  d4ri<l««d 
bend  ;.a  the  right,  and  then  runs  S.W.  It  is  from 
3  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  inconsidoniUd  width> 
com Istfng  of  a  body  of  cijstallitfd  itxk-aalt,  moi« 
or  less  solid,  covered  with  a  capping  of  chalky  lime* 
stone  and  gypsum.  The  lower  portion,  the  salt  vock^ 
rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  pUin  ui  its  easterL 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  ang^e  of  not  moie  than  4o^, 
often  less.  It  has  a  strangely  dislocated,  shattei^ 
look,  and  is  all  funowed  and  woiii  Into  huge 
angular  buttresses  and  ridgea,  from  tlie  &ce  of 
which  great  fragments  are  oocaaonally  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  raina,  and  appear  as  **  pillars  c^ 
salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  geneial  mass.  At 
tlie  foot  the  grotmd  is  strewed  with  lumps  and 
masses  of  salt,  salt  streams  drain  continually  from 
it  mto  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beadi  is 
covered  with  salt — soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish 
hue  in  winter  and  spring,  though  during  the  heat 
of  summer  dried  up  into  a  shining  brilliant  crubt. 
An  occasional  patch  of  the  Kali  plant  {Saiioonuae^ 
&c.)  is  the  only  vegetation  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
this  most  monotonous  spot. 

Between  the  north  end  of  A*.  Uidum  and  the 
lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  namt  of  wn^Zoghal.*  It  is  about  60  feet  iu 
diameter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artifictnl,  and 
not  improbably  the  remains  of  on  ancient  structure. 
A  view  of  it,  oigraved  from  a  photc^raph  hy 
Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Ii«aae»*>.  Dead  Sea 
(p.  21 ).  This  heap  M.  Ue  Saulcy  mnint-nined  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  i^eooains  of  iiodum.  Its  name  is  more 
suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  theie  &n  gi*eat  oUtadea  to 
either  identification.     fSoDOM  ;  Zoar.] 

19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  tlmt  the  lake  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depivs^ioii,  that 
its  northein  and  southern  ends  aie  not  eodcsed  by 
highland,  as  its  esist  and  west  sides  are.  TUt  floor 
of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  has  been  already 
desaibed.  [Palestine,  p.  675.]  As  it  appitncke* 
the  northeiii  shore  of  the  lake  it  brtaJts  down  hy 
two  ofliMts  or  terraces,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 
and  level.  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of  these, 
a  range  of  driftwood  marks  the  highest  levei  of  the 
waters — and  from  this  point  tlie  beach  slopes  mora 
rapidly  into  the  dear  light-gieen  water  of  the  lake. 

20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  otf  the  shore  about 
halfway  between  the  eutianoe  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  neaily  drculai  in 
foiin.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  theiefoiv  its  size 
varies  with  the  height  of  the  water.  When  the 
writer  went  to  it  in  t^epi.  1858,  it  was  about  Iih) 
yards  iu  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water, 
and  connected  with  the  sboie  by  a  narrow  iiei-k  or 
isthmus  of  about  100  yaixls  in  length.  The  i»thmus 
is  conoenled  when  tlie  water  is  nt  its  full  height, 

farther"  (ii.  lOT,  1 12).  Van  de  Velds  auJccs  it  10  oillrs 
01. 1 13).  or  Si  boors  (116).  But  when  these  dli'^aluija 
are  applied  tu  the  map  they  are  much  too  targe.  i.id  It  la 
dUBcolt  to  believe  that  ii  ckd  be  more  than  ft  miles  !b  all. 
k  Dr.  Anderson  (181)  aa^s  It  ia  abovt  2|  miles  mtda 
But  this  appears  to  oontmdict  i)r.  KolrfiiHW**  c\| 
(\l  luT).  The  latter  are  corroborated  Vj  Mr.  Cloi 
party.  Tbey  abo  noticed  salt  in  large  quantities 
tlie  rocks  in  regular  strata  some  ouosidirrable  dftttanos 
back  ttom  the  lake. 

•  Vfi   •     A  (Bobluson,  IL  imy.    Bf  4e  SrJcy  Um 

name  Is  given  Bedjom  el-Mesorrabl  (tie  gh  and  rr  avo 
buth  sttenipts  to  represent  the  gluuM).  Tii'*  "  T'tlcrim  ^ 
la  AAtmrum.  Apr.  2.  IS64,  express^  u«u.»  that  bis 
guide  tailed  M  Itjid{jeim  tt-Zoyktir. 
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vA  tei  the  Uttk  peninsnla  becomei  an  island. 
N.  Xk  Saulcy  attnbatcs  to  it  the  name  Redjhn  lAt 
-^the  cairn  of  Lot.'  It  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
dead  wood  msbed  up  bj  the  vares.  The  stones 
ve  large,  and  though  modi  weather-worn,  appear 
fb  haxt  been  originally  rectangular.  At  any  rate 
they  ere  very  different  from  any  natural  fragments 
flo  the  adjacent  shores. 

21.  Brfood  the  island  the  north-webtem  comer 
of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  luountains  of  Nehu  Musa,  and 
south  as  &r  as  R<a  Feshkhah,  This  plain  must  be 
oowifteimbiy  lower  than  the  genernl  level  of  the 
iaod  ooi-lh  of  the  lake,  since  \U  appearance  implies 
tiiat  it  is  often  coTcx«d  with  water.  It  is  desciibed 
u  dopiDg  gently  upwards  fram  the  lake  ;  flat  and 
barren,  except  rare  patches  of  reeds  round  a  spring. 
It  b  soft  and  slimy  to  the  trend,  or  in  the  summer 
covered  with  a  white  film  of  salt  formed  by  the 
emporafion  of  the  surface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
fiice  appears  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  soft; 
tod  deep  sabstratum,  and  oflen  not  strong  enough 
*o  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.*  In  all  these 
(ifticnlan  it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  hke,  wiii(£  is  midoubtedly  covered  when  the 
witera  rise.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting 
ai  the  back  remains  of  the  Ute  tertiary  deposits 
ah«adj  mentiooed,  cut  out,  like  those  tUbovX  Sibbeht 
into  &otastic  shapes  by  Uie  fufa  ox  the  torrents 
from  behind. 

A  similar  plain  (the  OhSr  el-Belka,  or  Oh&r 
StiaAam)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
iiopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetien  (ii.  373), 
etfabrKhittg  the  fact  that  it  is  **  salt  and  stony," 
Botitn^  u  known  of  it.' 

22.  Thesonthern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 
plain,  and  Eke  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of 
£1  OiSr*  It  baa  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
SfvtaeD  croned  it  from  E.  to  W.  in  April,  1806 
(Rfiam,  i.  426-9),  Irby  and  Mangles  in  May,  1818, 
I>e  Sniej  in  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole  in  Nov.  1855, 
sU  croased  it  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  moderate 
Sstasoe  from  th«  lake.  Dr.  Robinson,  on  his  way 
fi'v  Hebron  to  Petra  in  May,  1838,  descended  the 
Wadf  ZujKtirahj  passed  between  K,  Uaditm  and 
t^  Iake»  and  went  along  the  western  side  of  the 
piaifi  to  the  WaJy  et-Jeib.  The  saiue  route  was 
putially  followed  by  M.  Van  de  Velde.  The 
l^iiin  b  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Kkakoi  Uaium^  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  -^ 
nifcMd  naas  of  unimportant  eminences,  **  low  difis 
■ad  conical  bills,''  of  chalky  indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii. 
11^ »  apparently  of  the  some  late  formation  as  that 
>ih«ady  mentioiiiBd  further  north.  These  eminences 
iBterreoe  btrtween  the  lofty  mountains  of  Jndah 
>Bd  the  plain,  and  thus  diminish  the  width  of  the 
OUr  (ma  what  it  ts  at  Mm  Jidy.  Their  present 
^nns  are  doe  to  the  fierce  ruidi  of  the  winter 
tonents  from  the  derated  tf'icis  behind  them.  In 
f'^igkt  they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  brilliant  white  (Poole,  61).     All  along 
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abewn  to  Manndrell  (March  30,  l«97) 
or  bavtnff  near  It,  tbe  ''monument  of  Lot'a 
It  fonns  a  prominent  flsatnre  in  tbe  view  of  "  tbe 
SM  flea  finoB  Its  northern  abore^"  Na  421  of  mth's 
^mmufkt  vIewB  ta  ibe  Holy  Land. 

*  TbiB  mm  eepedally  mentioned  to  tbe  writer  by  Mr. 
tetld  Rgftnta.  RJL.  vbo  was  nearly  lost  In  such  a  bole 
B  fab  wcf  fkiNB  tbe  Jordan  to  Mar  Soba. 

of  tbe  ancient  Iraveller  Thletmar 


their  base  are  springs,  generally  of  biwskish,  though 
occasionally  of  fresh  water,  the  overflow  from  which 
forms  a  ti:act  of  marshland,  ovei^grown  with  canes, 
tamarisks,  retem,  ghurkud,  thorn,  and  other  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen  Sevenu 
principal  wadys,  such  as  the  Wady  Emaz,  and  the 
Wady  FtkreK  descend  into  the  Ghor  through  these 
hills  from  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and  their 
wide  beds,  sti-eweil  with  great  stones  and  deeplj 
furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water  they  must 
discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills  themselves 
bend  gradually  round  to  the  eastwaixl,  and  at  last 
close  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  plan  they  form 
"  an  irregular  cuiTe,  sweeping  aci'oss  the  Qhor  in 
something  Hke  the  s<^ment  of  a.  circle,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  6  or  7  gcogr.  miles  in  length., 
extending  obliquely  from  N.W.  to  S.£."  (Bob.  ii. 
120).  Their  apparent*  height  remains  about  what 
it  was  on  the  west,  but,  though  still  insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  occupy  hera  an  impoilant  position 
as  the  boundaiy-line  between  the  districts  of  the 
QlH>r  and  the  Arabah — the  central  and  southern 
compaitments  of  the  great  longitudinal  valley  men- 
tioned in  the  outset  of  this  article.  The  Ardbah 
is  higher  in  level  than  the  Qhor,  The  valley  takes 
at  this  point  a  sudden  rise  or  step  of  about  100  fl. 
in  height,  and  from  thence  continues  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  point  about  35  miles  noi-th  of  AkaSteh^ 
where  it  readies  an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  very  nearly  500  fl.  above  the  b  ocean. 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two-thiixls  of  the  Arabak 
drain  noi-thwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
kke,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The  Wady 
el  J€&>^^ihe  principal  channel  hj  whidi  this  vast 
drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plains-is  very 
large,  *'  a  huge  channel,"  '*  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  **  bearing  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus discharged  by  sudi  a  river  must  be  enoimoiis. 
We  have  no  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  torrents  are  appixwched,  consi- 
derable, and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoon  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  itself  is  due 
to  the  roateiials  brought  down  by  this  great  torrent 
and  by  those,  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  extensive 
highlands  both  on  &e  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess 
hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern 
that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone, 
red  and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  poi*- 
phyry  and  gi'anite,  fingments  of  which  have  rolled 
down  and  seem  to  occupy  the  position  which  on 
the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  hills. 
We  know  also  that  the  wadys  Qhtirvndel  and  Tu- 
filthy  which  drain  a  district  of  the  mountains  N.  of 
Petra,  enter  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  plain — but 
beyond  this  all  is  uncertain. 

(A.n.  13lf  X  vbo  crossed  the  Jordan  at  tbe  ordinarj  ford, 
and  at  a  mile  from  thence  waa  sbewn  tbe  *  salt  pillar  " 
of  Lot's  wife,  seems  to  Imply  tbat  there  are  masses 
of  rodc-salt  at  tbis  spot,  of  tbe  same  natnre  aa  that 
at  Utdmrn^  tboogb  doubtless  less  extensive  (Thletmar 
Ptngr.  xL  47). 

t  Mkr  In  tbe  spelling  adopted  by  De  Sanlcy. 

ti  8se  the  section  given  by  Feteimaaa  tn  Gwgr.  Jtwm 
xvlU.89. 
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25.  Of  the  plain  itsdf  hardlj  rioie  u  known 
han  of  its  bouodarim.     Its  gi^eatest  w'dth  from  W. 

to  E.  is  est]  mated  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length  fit>m  the  care  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heights  <»  the  south,  appears  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  biiMdth  of  the  Ghdr  seems  to  be  here  oon- 
dderablj  less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  acrom  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which  more 
immediately  aiijoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very 
distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly 
N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of  salt 
and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  mountain  of 
Khaskm  Usdmn,  and  fed  by  the  liquefied  salt  fix>m 
its  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drainage  from  the 
salt  ^rings  beyond  it — and  overflowed  periodically 
by  the  biine  of  the  lake  itself.  Near  the  lake  it 
(tears  the  name  of  es  Sabkah^  t.  e.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud  (De  Saulcy,  262).  Jta  width  from  W.  to  E.— 
trom  the  foot  of  JT.  Usdftm  to  the  belt  of  reeds  which 
separates  it  from  the  Ghor  es  Salieh — ^is  from  3  to  4 
miles.'  Of  its  extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  muddy  district,  the 
S*ibkah  proper,  does  not  extend  mve  at  most  than 
3  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked  mai-shy  plain, 
often  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable  f<N'  cameU  (Rob. 
1 1 5),  destitute  of  eveiy  spedes  of  v^etation,  scored 
at  frequent  intervals^  by  the  channels  of  salt  streams 
from  the  J^l  Usdum,  or  the  salt  springs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  thereof.  As  the  southern 
boundary  is  approached  the  plain  appears  to  rise,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  "countless  number'* 
of  those  conical  mamelons  (Poole,  Ul),  the  iiemains 
of  late  aqueous  deposits,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  At  a  distance  from 
the  lake  a  partial  vegetation  is  found  (Rob.  ii.  103), 
clumps  of  leeds  surrounding  and  choking  the  springs, 
an<l  spreading  oat  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
eastern  section  of  tlie  plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  from  the  Sabkak.  This  pafft,  the  ai^>eot  of  the 
land  completely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shi-ube  similar  to  that  around  Jericho  ( Rob.  ii.  113), 
and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Gfuitccuinidi}  or  Arabs  of  the  (7 A^r, 
cultivate  their  wheat  and  dunn,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  rillngert.  The  vaiiety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  reroaiknble.  Irby  and  Mangles  (108  i^)  speak 
of  **  an  iutinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  not 
hov  to  name  or  describe."  De  Saidcy  ezpi^esses 
aimself  in  the  same  terms — "  nne  riche  moiiaon 
botanique.**  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwai*f  mimoea,  tamarisk,  dom,  osher, 
Atdepiat  procera,  nubk,  ai'ek,  indigo.  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  th»  Thya  aphylli.  Here,  as 
ht  Jericho,  the  secret  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  acting  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme   richness  (Seetzeu,   ii.  355).      Besides   the 

•  Irby,  Ii  honr;  De  Saulcy,  1  br.  18  min.-f  SOOmeircv; 
IVwIe,  1  hr.  6  oUn.    Seetzen,  3  hours  (L  429). 

k  Irtiy  and  Mangles  repurt  the  number  of  these  **  drains" 
between  Mbd  Vmivm  and  the  edge  of  the  Ohor  a-SaJieh 
at  six ;  l*vAt  at  eleven ;  De  Saulcy  at  three,  hot  he  evi- 
ilMiUy  names  only  the  moat  formidable  coea. 

)  The  Gliomeys  of  Irby  and  2dangles ;  the  Rhaouamss 
of  De  Saulcy. 

■  I^rx>lxlbly  the  Wady  et-T^fVefL 

•  Sh»  De  Saulcy,  yarr.  1. 493. 

•  Larger  than  the  Wady  Mqfib  (Beetcen,  f .  42T>. 

P  Srvtaen  (ti.3S5)  states  (bat  the  atn-am, which  be  calls 
ti-Hdfta,  is  oondm-ted  in  arliflcia.  channels  {Kattd***."^ 
throogb  the  flelda  (alao  L  417).  Poole  names  them  .ita 
lihha. 
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watercourse.*"  in  which  the  belt  of  reeda  Jourii&Sk 
^like  those  noilh  of  the  I.ake  of  Huleh  is  th 
mai^shcs  which  bound  the  upper  Jordan  <'),  tin. 
Wady  Kiirdhy  (or  el  Ahsy),  a  considerable  stream ' 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  runs  through  it,  an! 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  having  passed  three  swift  btt)ok&, 
either  branches  of  the  same,'  or  independent  streams 
But  this  would  hai^ly  be  sufficient  to  aooount  toi 
its  fertility,  unleas  this  portion  of  the  plain  wer« 
too  high  to  be  over6owed  by  the  lake ;  and  altlioDgh 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  change  oi  level,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  it.  Perhaps  also  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Wady  et-Ahsy^  of  which  it  is  virtaally  the 
delta.  Thb  district,  so  well  wooded  and  watered, 
is  called  the  OhSr  et'Sc^ehA  Its  width  is  leas  than 
that  of  the  Sabkah,  Mo  traveller  has  traversed  it 
from  W.  to  E.,  for  the  only  road  through  it  is  ap- 
parently that  to  Kerak,  which  takes  a  N.EL  direc- 
tion immediately  afler  passing  the  reeds.  De  Saulcy 
made  the  nearest  approaiJi  to  such  a  traverse  oa 
his  return  fh>m  Ktrak  {Narrative^  i.  492),  and  on 
his  detailed  map  <  feuille  6)  it  appean  about  2}  milea 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  as 
we  are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  ezplorvtion 
of  its  southern  portion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  spedties 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  the  moath  of  the 
Wady  ei'fUhaa  (i.  e,  the  el'Ahsy).  On  the  otho 
hand,  De  Saulcy,  when  crossing  the  S(Mak  for  the 
Hiat  time  from  W.  to  E.  (Narr.  i.  263),  remai-kel 
that  there  was  no  intermission  in  the  wood  before 
him.  between  the  Ghor  et-SaJith  and  the  Boot  of  the 
hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  are  right — and  that  the  wood  extends 
over  the  whole  east  of  the  Ghor,  thongh  it  bean 
the  name  of  e^-Safiek  only  as  fiur  as  the  month  ot 
the  el-Ahsy, 

27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  form  the  b»ck- 
gixmnd  to  this  district  of  woodland,  are  no  i««k 
naked  and  ru^ed  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  tu  the  i^ 
porta  of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a 
i-ed  sandstone,  with  limestone  above  it — tiie  sand- 
stone in  horizontal  strata  with  veiiical  deavai^e 
( Lynch,  Narr.  3 1 1 , 3 1  .i).  To  judge  from  the  fi»g. 
mcnts  at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  v«d  y 
tine  breociae  and  conglomerates,  of  granite,  jasi*^-, 
gi-et'nstone,  and  felspar  of  vaiied  colour.  Irby  and 
AI  angles  mention  also  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
basalt;  but  Seetzoi  expi'essly  declares  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  trace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  tmvrl- 
lere  concur  in  estimating  thea  aa  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  preserving  a  more  horizocit>tl 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  from  the  Gh6r  e9-Saf^  to  tli«> 
noith,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  th<» 
Sabkahf  and  like  it  ovei-tlowed  by  the  lake  wrhca 


4  Mr.  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  of  Csdum  that  abmit  2  feet  below  tlw  »•• 
surface  there  was  a  splendid  alluvial  soil ;  and  br  fav 
suggesled  to  the  writer  that  there  is  an  analofQr  betw«rL 
this  plain  and  certain  districts  In  North  Africa,  wUlc^ 
thouKh  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Human  times,  sro  m>« 
barren  and  covered  with  efflorpscetice  of  nation,  fy^r 
rases  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  parallel,  InaaonMb  ..« 
the  Afrtcan  plains  (also  calli'd  SelAka)  have  tbrlr  «■( 
moantain  (like  the  KhaAm  Ftdupi,  *•  ivolmiFd  frm  tke 
niouniain  ran^e  behind,"  and  flanked  by  small  nustntUma 
bearing  atuntHl  herbage),  the  streanw  from  whkh  aafiply 
them  with  salt  (The  (Jreat  Sahara,  tl,  lfcc>  They  mn 
A\tu\  like  the  Sabkah  uf  Syria,  u?erflowed  i^tery  wiator  b^ 
tlie  atUu'ning  Uike. 
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e   irbole   length  <•(  t> 


.  lidf  of  tl 


B^-iritD,  ]q  two  plKvt  only  if  tlirre  t  projwtii  ^ 
incli.  appmiitly  due  lo  the  d(lu>  tausM  bj  th« 

"hi.  Vt  hiiTe  now  nrrived  ni  the  [«iin»ulii  which 

edmrc  oT  the  bgDDO.  It  ii  too  remarbible  im 
■d-'i-rt,  ud  too  diaracteriitic  of  the  eouthecD  poi-tiou 
-.1  tiv  bkt,  to  be  pM»ed  over  without  daciiption. 

It  hu  been  riiited  And  dacrilied  by  rhree  ex- 
fi^Ttn  -Irbj  Mhl  Hnu^lei  in  Jun»  1818;  IHi. 
I'u'ir  in  Not.  la^;  u>d  the  jtmeiicnn  cipfditioD 
ir>  ^pnl  1846.  Ainone  the  AmU  it  »ys*m  to 
>nr  the  B*mcm  Ohor  tl  Mezra'alt  uid  Qhor  el- 
I-»i^  Tb*  Utlai  wot — "  tbe  Tongue— "■  nak 
lit  ami\Mz  Hebm  word  lot/mt,  f«^,  which  ii 
inplnnd  thiT*  time*  in  relxtKin  to  the  lake  in  the 
■(•ofiiatioD  of  the  boundanei  o''  Judah  and  Bcn- 
jL-niB  moUiiied  in  the  Itmll  of  J'Miiu      Bat  in  iti 

it™— oo*  St  the  north  (Joeh.  iv.  S,  iriii.  19), 
'>•!  OH  u  tb«  unth  (it.  2);  and  it  ii  pivbakle 


29.  Id  en 
10  geogr.  n 
Ihough  theH 


ehgthtl. 


Lcndtii  (n-m  5  la  <>— 
tubject  to  HV  riiia- 
'inn  acconiinK  lo  uie  ume  oi  Jfns.  It  afpinri  to  be 
rormpj  entirely  ot' recent  nqUMUt  depoeits.  I.nte  a* 
poit-tertiarj,  vttj  >iroilar.  if  iiut  idtnticnt,  witk 

the  "  nwundi"  which  hkirtthe  pUiins  at  the  »utn 
Mid  N.W.  of  (he  lake.  It  couslBts  of  a  fi-lnble 
ou'bonnte  of  lime  in(«nniied  with  sand  or  uudj 
marls,  and  with  fi»qiieut  mnsMs  of  lulphate  of  linie 
(grpaiun).  The  whole  i>  impitgnnted  strongly 
with  lulphur,  lumps  of  wliich  are  tound,  u  on  the 
plain  at  the  north  end  of  the  hike,  and  aleo  wilh 
inlt,  eiiitiDg  in  the  furm  of  lumps  or  packs  ol 
rock-aalt  (And.  187).  Nitn  ii  repoi-ted  by  Irby 
(139),  hut  neither  Poole  nor  AndeiWD  aticveeded 


hoi-iiontal,  with  it  ili^ 
63).  At  the  north  it  IS 
mane,  with  rerj  fitrtp  si 

which   I'oole  (ib. 


id  aerrnled  lop.  To- 
ns into  a  table-lnnd. 
ibout  ■  :30  St.  above 
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the  krd  of  tlie  lake  «t  its  loathem  end.  It  breaks 
iown  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  sides  bj  steep  dedi- 
vitiei  to  the  shore,  furrowed  bj  the  rains  which  ar<* 
gradoallj  washing  it  into  the  lalce,  into  oones  and 
other  iaotastic  forms,  like  those  already  described 
on  the  western  beadi  near  Sebbeh.  It  presents  a 
brilliant  white  appearance  when  lit  np  by  the  blai- 
ing  sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
lake  (Beaulbrt,  104).  A  scanty  growth  of  fhrubn 
(Poole,  64) — 80  scanty  as  to  be  almost  inviabiR 
(Irby,  1396)— is  foond  oTer  the  table-land.  0\ 
tlie  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  d'jpressicn  of 
1^  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the  description  of 
Dr.  Anderaon  (184)  appoua  to  mn  across  Uie  neck 
from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  lev«l  hardly  abore  that  of  the 
lake.  It  will  doabtlefss  be  ultimately  worn  down 
quite  to  the  ievc!  of  the  watir,  and  then  the 
}«nintula  will  become  an  island  (Anden^  n,  184, 
189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  torrents  from  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains  oo  the  enst.  The  principal 
of  tliese  is  the  Wady  ^d-Dra'a  or  W.  Kerak, 
which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that  name.  It  ii  here 
tluit  the  few  inhabitanU  of  the  Peninsula  reside,  in 
a  wretched  vilkige  called  Mezra*ah,  The  soil  is  of 
the  most  unbounded  fertility,  and  only  requires 
water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodigality  of  vegetation 
(Seetaen,  ii.  351,  2). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  pnrind  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
than  it  now  does,  but  which,  since  it  attained  its 
present  level,  and  thus  espoeed  them  to  the  action 
of  the  winter  tonents,  are  gradually  being  disin- 
t^rated  and  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake.  It  is  in  fiict  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of 
the  lake,  as  originally  determined  by  tlie  rocky 
walls  of  the  great  fissure  of  the  Qh6r.  Its  presence 
here,  so  long  after  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  the  same  for- 
mation has  Wen  washed  away,  is  an  interesting  and 
fortunate  drcumstanoe,  since  it  fnmi^ihes  distinct 
evidence  of  a  stage  in  the  existeiia;  of  the  lake, 
which  in  its  absence  might  have  been  inferred  liom 
analogy,  but  could  never  have  been  affirmed  as 
certain.  It  may  have  been  deposited  dtlier  by  the 
general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  special  action 
of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  direction  of  Wcdy  Kerak, 
whieh  in  that  case  formed  this  extensive  deposit  at 
its  month,  just  as  the  Jordan  is  now  foiming  a 
similar  bonk  at  its  embonchure.  If  a  duinge  were 
'u>  take  place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  ele- 
vated the  bottom,  of  the  lake,  the  bank  at  the  mouth 
3f  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  the  Li$an  now 
is,  and  would  immediately  begin  to  undergo  the 
prooeis  of  disintegration  which  that  is  undergoing. 

31.  The  eztrsordinaiy  difierence  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake— north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  section 
given  on  page  1174.  The  foimer  is  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  phux  attains  the  depth  of  more  than  1300  teet, 
while  the  average  depth  along  its  axis  mny  be  taken 


poiBl(A'arr.  29T),  states  tt  at  frm  40  to  fO  ft.  high,  wlma 
sharp  si^lar  oentnd  rUee  somo  It  ft.  above  that.  This 
Isst  featoTB  Is  mentlooed  aim  bj  lity  (Jane  a).  Andema 
tocRases  the  dliaensloa  or  his  dllef  to  80  or  M  A.  (0/1 
Aqp.  ISft);  bat  RTen  tfah  foils  short  of  I\M>le.  The  pain- 
iuki  probably  slopes  off  consMeratrty  tt^wards  the  north 
sod,  St  wbich  Ljrndi  and  Andem^ii  mnde  their  fsUmate. 

•  Wfeen  soonded  by  Lyoch,  its  dtrpth  over  the  greater 
p^t  of  thfe  srea  was  la  feat 

•  H*  £x"«  the  fbffd  nt  i  an  boor  north  of  the  N.  mA  of 
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tt  no«  6r  short  of  1000.  On  the  other  hand  db 
bouthem  pr^nton  is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greata 
put  of  its  ana  neaily  level,  a  very  few  feet*  only 
below  the  sur&oe,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edges 
till  the  brink  i^  reached.  So  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  H  is  sometimes  possiUe  to  ford  rignt  aciois  froa 
the  west  to  the  east  skie  (Seetzen,  L  428,*  ii.  368 ; 
Hob.  i.  521 ;  Lynch,  Narr.  304). 

The  duuinel  connecting  the  two  poitioos,  on  the 
western  skle  of  the  peninsula,  is  very  griKlual  in 
its  slope  from  S.  to  N.,7  increasing  in  depth  frrvm 
3  fathoms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  .Sc, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  5wt),  and 
jmns  the  upper  portion. 

32.  Thus  the  circular  portion  bdow  the  pco>ii> 
snla,  and  a  port  of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon, 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  fitnn  the  basin  of  the 
lake  proper.  This  portion,  and  the  plain  it  the 
south  as  far  as  the  rise  or  offset  at  whidi  the 
Arabah  commences — a  district  in  all  of  sonc  16 
miles  by  8i — ^would  appear  to  hav«  been  left  by 
the  last  great  diange  in  the  form  of  the  groand 
at  a  level  not  &r  bdow  its  presnt  coe,  and 
consequently  much  higher  than  tne  bottom  of  the 
lake  itKlf.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  tlire» 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  nc 
other  outlet,  it  has  berome  the  ddta  into  which 
those  wateiY  discharge  themsdvee.  On  its  south 
side  are  the  immense  torrents  of  the  Je&>,  the 
Qhvtnmdel,  and  the  Fikrth.  On  the  «ui  the 
somewhat  less  important  El  Akty,  NumdruA^ 
Humeir  and  ed-Dra'ah.  ,  On  the  west  the  Z»~ 
treirah,  Mvbughghikf'  and  Senin.  These  streams 
are  the  drains  of  a  district  not  less  than  60oC 
squaj-e  miles  in  area,  very  uneven  in  form,  ani 
composed  of  materials  moiv  or  less  fiiabie.  TYurx 
must  therefore  bring  down  enormous  quAntitics  oi 
silt  and  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doul>t  that  they 
have  already  filled  up  the  southern  part  of  thit 
estuary  as  far  as  the  present  brink  of  the  water 
and  the  siltine  up  of  the  rest  is  merely  a  woi  k  oi 
time.  It  is  &e  same  process  which  is  going  oa, 
on  a  lai'ger  and  more  rapid  scale,  in  the  Sea  of  Acnv, 
the  upper  portion  of  whidi  is  fast  filling  np  with 
the  detritus  of  the  river  Don.  Indeed  the  two  |M>r> 
tions  of  the  Dead  Sea  present  several  points  of  ana* 
logy  to  the  Sea  of  Aiov  and  tlie  Black  Sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
tlie  geological  features  of  tlie  lake,  in  the  absence  <i< 
repoiis  by  competent  obsprveis.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lugoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  dum^^ 
and  overflowed  (Kobioscxi,  B.  B,  ii.  189),  seems 
dii-ectly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  large  torrents  discharee  themselves 
into  that  spot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appeonutot 
of  the  ground  to  suggest  any  violent  change  in 
recent  (t.  «.  historical)  times,  or  that  anything  has 
taken  place  but  the  gnidud  aocumulatioo  ot'  the 
deposits  of  the  ton-en ts  all  over  the  ddta. 

33.  The  water  of  tlie  lake  is  not  less  reniark«bl* 
than  ita  other  features.  Its  moat  obvioos  pecu- 
liaritv  is   its  great  weight.'     Its  spedfic  gravity 

7  Acrosp  this,  too.  there  Is  a  ford,  drscrffeed  kk 
detail  by  Irhf  and  Msngles  (Jime  7).  The  watv 
have  been  0'«nsual)y  low.  since  they  not  only  state  ttei 
dmdbeys  wem  «ble  tt>  crtisB^  bat  also  that  the  widtli  «4 
noi  exceed  a  tiMe,  a  matter  in  whkfa  the  keen  eye  of  a 
prociica)  tailor  '■  not  likely  to  have  been  deoeived.  LyiM-f 
cwiltl  find  no  tiftce  of  either  ford,  and  his  usp  sbewA  tim 
cbsninl  as  ftilly  *wo  miles  wide  at  Its  norroweM  spoc 
■  Prooonnced  Knburrlk ;  the  IsUnborreg  of  He  Sa^l-^ 
*  Uf  the  SMlt-Akes  In  Norlbern  Persia  {frrumi^f^ 
&cO  nothlns  w  yet  known.    Wa^nei^s  acnwait  ta  «cr» 
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Has  btm  fband  to  be  as  mnch  as  12*28 ;  that  is 
to  mj,  a  gallon  ot  it  would  weigh  over  12}  Ihe. 
Bntead  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water. 
Water  so  heavy  most  not  only  be  extremely 
buorant,  bat  most  poBBess  great  inertia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy Is  a  common  theme  of  remark  by  the  travel- 
Ian  who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it.  Josephus 
{B,  J,  IT.  8,  §4)  relates  some  experiments  made  by 
Vtspmaaa  by  throwing  bound  criminals  into  it ;  and 
Ljiicfa,  batlung  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wadg  ZSrhiy  aays  {Narr,  371),  in  words 
cnrioosly  panlld  to  those  of  the  old  historian, 
'*  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet  down,  and 
when  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and,  drawing  up  my 
knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them,  I  rolled  imme- 
dtatciy  over.**  In  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pwiiimila  '*  a  horae  could  with  difficulty  keep  him- 
sdf  npngnt.  Two  fresh  hens'  eggs  floated  up  one 
Uiixtl  of  their  length,"  «.  e.  with  one-third  exposed ; 
**  they  would  have  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
>muean  or  Atlantic**  {Narr,  342).  <'  A  muacnlar 
man  floated  nearly  breast-high  without  the  least 
oertiao  **  (•&.  325).  One  of  the  few  things  reool- 
iectad  by  the  Maltese  servant  of  lir.  Coetigan— 
who  lost  his  life  from  exposure  on  the  lake — ^was 
that  the  boat  «•  floated  a  pakn  higher  than  before  " 
(Stephens,  /ncufents,  cfa.  xxxil;.  Dr.  Bobinson 
^'oonld  never  swim  before,  eitho*  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,"  yet  here  he  *'  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim 
without  difficulty "  {B,  R,  i.  506). 

34.  So  mudt  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prao- 
tleal  experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caogfat  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 
*he  moatb  of  the  Jordan  and  Am  Feahkhah^  "  it 
wemeJ  aa  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encoun- 
tering the  sledge-hammers  of  the  litans."  When, 
howi^c,  "  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ; 
the  water,  from  its  pondeiDus  quality,  settling  as 
soon  as  tlie  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act" 
{Niarr.  268,  9).  At  ordinary  timea  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  In  the  action  of  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Ito  waves  rise  snd  fall,  and  surf  beats  on 
the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  colour, 
<*i«iwilwr  to  that  of  the  Sea.  The  water  has  a 
gnasy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 
the  Ibne  and  other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration 
ef  tibe  skin,  and  thisseemsto  have  led  some  observers 
to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  look.  But  such  a  look 
eiists  In  imagination  only.  It  is  quite  transparent, 
of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is  compared  by 
Ljndi  (Ncut.  337)  to  diluted  absinthe.  Lynch 
[S'OT,  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  assertion 
tfaet  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not  So  do  the 
diemists^  wbo  have  analysed  it. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  sor&oe  may  be 
mentietted.  Hany  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
BM4eni  ones  (as  Osbum,  FcU.  Pasi  and  Present, 
443,  and  Churton,  Land  cf  the  Morning,  149), 
wwitSon  that  the  torUd  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in 
the  lake.  Holyneux  (129)  speaks  of  a  **  curious 
bread  strip  of  white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in 
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In  Soothexn  Boada  have  been  ftilly  Inves- 
d^taS  bj  Ooefael  (Bei$m  Atx.  Dorpat,  183Y).  The 
brnviaH  matar  Is  that  of  the  *  Ked  Soi,"  near  Ferekup 
■»  tbt  CMmea  (aolid  oootents  37-22  per  oeat;  sp.  gr. 
'.J^lX  Tbe  othota.  tnclnding  the  leltonskoS  or  Elton, 
«<tUlD  froB  34  to  3ft  per  cent  of  solid  matter  In  solutJon, 
md  laacB  in  ap^  gr.,  from  12'OT  to  12*«8. 
^  Wl^  the  singte  exception  of  lloidenbaaer,  who  wbea 
s  llraC  opened  the  ipeduieL  be  analysed,  ftmnd  It  to 


a  stiaight  line  nearly  N.  and  S.  throughout  the 

whole  length  of  the  sea some  miles  W, 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordsn"  (oomp.  Lynch,  Narr. 
279,  295).  *<  It  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion,  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly 
through  still  water ;  while  nearly  over  this  track 
during  both  nighte  we  obeervcd  in  the  sky  a  white 
streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  N.  and  S.  and  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach."  Lines  of  foam  on  the 
suriaoe  are  mentioned  by  others :  as  Robinson 
(i,  503)  ;  Borrer  (Journey,  &c.,  479) ;  Lynch 
{Narr.  288,  9).  From  Am  Jidy  a  current  waa 
observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily 
to  the  N.  not  far  from  the  shore  (oomp.  Lynch, 
Narr,  291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr. 
Jan.  8)  and  Robinson  (^i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belte  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while 
the  rest  of  the  surflue  was  rippled,  and  presenting 
a  strong  resemblance  to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  288, 
Irby,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  rsult  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw 
it  in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  waterspouts, 
only  very  much  larger.  Extraordinary  eflects  oi 
mirage  due  to  the  unequal  refraction  produced  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch, 
Narr.  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  dne 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  aalts  which  L 
holds  in  solution.  The  details  of  the  various  analyses 
are  given  overleaf  in  a  tobular  form,  accompanied 
by  &it  of  sea-water  fi>r  comparison.  From  that 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition  *  it  appears  that  each  gallon 
of  the  water,  weighing  12J  lbs.,  contains  nearly 
3^  lbs.  (3*319)  of  matter  in  solution— an  immense 
quantity  when  we  recollect  that  searwater,  weighing 
10)  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  \  a  lb.  Of 
this  3 J  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
leas  than!  a  lb.  chloiide  of  calcium  (or  muriate  ot 
lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  o' 
magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  exti'aordinary 
■*  quantity.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  therapeutic 
reputetion  enjoyed  by  the  lake  when  ite  water  was  sent 
to  Rome  for  wmlthy  invalids  (Qalen,  in  Reland,  PaH. 
242)  or  lepers  flocked  to  ite  shores  (Ant.  Mart.  §x.). 
Bouasingnult  (Ana.  de  Chimie,  1856,  xlviii.  168) 
remarks  that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an 
article  of  commerce  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natuinl 
source  for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which 
impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavour  to  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution 
is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (Narr.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5-17ths  of  ito  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  watei*  of  the  Atlantic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-1 1th. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  componento  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The  lime 
and  magneaia  proceed  from  tlie  dolomitic  limestone  o( 
the  surrounding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  whicL 

smell  strongly  of  snlphur. 

•  This  Is  chosen  becRuae  the  water  waa  taken  from  a 
considerable  depth  In  the  ceotre  of  the  lake,  and  there* 
fore  probably  more  Iklrly  repreaeuts  the  average  com* 
position  than  the  others. 

A  Adopting  Marchand'B  analysis,  li  appears  that  Iht 
quantity  of  this  salt  in  the  Dead  Sea  Is  128  times  $b  great 
aa  in  the  Ocean  and  Y4  times  as  great  as  to  the  KreosBMcli 
water,  where  its  strength  Is  considered  remarkabte. 

4  F* 
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OOXPASATiyB  TABCB  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  HEAD  8BA. 
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Na  1.  The  flgorea  In  the  Table  are  tba  reoakalatloDa 
of  MarBhand  (Jornnai,  8cc^  858)  on  the  baala  of  the  im- 
proTeddiemlcaladeooeofhlBtime.  The  original  aoalTito 
to  In  Natunrii.  AUandL,  Tllblngen.  1.  (1B27)  838. 

No.  2.  See  73he  Atkemm,  Jane  15. 1839. 

No.  &  .AMTiMa/Br  prakL  Ckemte,  &&,  Letpaig.  sML 
J848X  365. 

No.  4.  Qvarterl]f  Jcmntal  (f  Chtm.  See.  tt.  CIKO)  336. 

Na  5.  0#.  lUpoii  ef  U,  8.-SapeiiUiaii,  4to.  |>.  204. 

Na6w  JemwadBPharmaete^dtCkbmit^VLenlWl. 

No.  7.  OalcnlatfJ  bj  the  writer  firam  the  proportioDate 
table  of  aalta  giTen  In  Stewart's  StoU  and  Kkm,  381. 

Na  8.  LieUg  and  waller's  ^fmolmder  Cftanif^sltrlL 
(1856)  357 ;  zIyUL  (1856)  129-170. 

Na  8.  Begnanlt's  Court  XUw^  ds  CMMe.  IL  190. 

The  older  analyiee  hare  not  been  reprinted,  the  methods 
employed  having  been  imperftct  and  the  resolta  moertaln 
as  compared  with  the  more  modem  ones  quoted.  Theyare 
as  foDowa : — 1.  Maoqner,  Lavoisier,  and  Leaage  {Mim.  ds 
VMoA,  du  Sefaioa,  1778) ;  2.  Maroet  (PAO.  IVbm.,  1807, 
pi  286.  8cc.);  3.  Klaproth  {Mag.  der  GmlU.  natvufer, 
Fretmde  aw  SerUn,  til.  189) ;  4.  Gaj  Lnano  (^nsi.  de 
ChiaUe,  xL  0819),  p^  197);  5.  Hennbstidt  (Sdiwelgger'a 
/oMWoi.  zzxiv.  163). 

Wantof  space  oompeto  (he  rnnlssion  of  the  snalyBto  of 
BoosBlnganlt  of  water  collected  tai  tpring  1855  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  ilvilL  0U6).  139-170),  which  carreaponda  Teqr 
cloaely  with  that  of  OmeUn  (tIs.  ap.  gr.  1^194 ;  aalta, 
22*785  per  oent),  aa  wdl  aa  that  of  Onmmlnea  (quoted  In 
tie  aame  paper)  of  water  collected  in  Jvne  1858,  abowlng 
api  gr.  1*196  and  aalta  18*26  per  cant  Another  analyato 
by  Prat  W.  Oregoiy.  giving  19*20  per  cent  of  aalta,  to 
quoted  by  IQtto  (Phjft.  Gtogr-  3Y4)* 

The  writer  haa  been  Ikvomed  with  apedmena  of  water 
collected  13th  Nov.,  1850,  by  the  Bev.  O.  W.  Brid8eB,and 
7th  April,  1863,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  WUaon.  Both  were  taken 
ftom  the  north  end.  The  fcnner,  wUdi  had  been  cara- 
ftaUy  sealed  npmitll  wraminafion.  eiddbtted  ap.  gr.  1  •1812. 


aoUd  contents,  21*585  per  cent;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  I  -184. 
solid  contents,  22*188;  the  boiling  point  in  both 
226^4  Fshr. ;— •  singolar  agreement,  when  It  to 
bered  that  one  specimen  waa  obtained  at  the  end,  the  other 
at  the  beginning,  of  aommer.  For  thto  InveatJgdton.  and 
mnoh  more  valuable  swistance  In  thto  part  of  hto  arUda^ 
the  writer  to  Indebted  to  hto  friend  Dr.  David 
Price.  F.(IS. 

The  Inteiority  fai  the  quantity  of  the  aalto  In  Mca.  s, 
6.  and  8  to  veiy  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the  fmx 
(admowledged  in  the  2  first)  that  the  water  waa  obtained 
during  the  rainy  seaaon,  or  from  near  the  entrance  of  ttoa 
Jordan  or  other  fineah  water.  Noa.  7  and  8  were  collected 
within  two  months  of  eadiothw.  The  preceding  winter, 
1853-4.  waa  coe  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  rememberad 
in  Qyria,  and  yet  the  earlier  of  the  two  ana^yses 
largely  preponderating  quantity  of  aalta.  There  to 
dent  dlaerqiancy  In  the  whole  of  the  reaolto  to  renAv  It 
deatnble  that  a  fkesh  set  of  analyaea  ahould  be  Bade,ol 
water  obtained  fkom  varioua  ddlned  apota  and  depths^  a& 
different  timea  of  the  year,  and  Investigated  l^  the  same 
analyst.  The  variable  dendty  of  the  water  waa  ubaa  wed 
as  early  aa  l^Oalen  (aee  qnoUtions  in  Reland,  FaL242X 

The  beat  papers  on  thto  interesting  subfect  are  thoae  of 
OmeUn,  jfairhand.  Heiapath,  and  Bouasingaalt  (i 
refiBTBDoea  given  aboveX    The  aeoond  of  fhesa 
an  exoeUent  review  of  faraw  anMyae%  and  moat 
atmctive  obaervatlona  on  mattera  mora  or  toaa 
witk  the  anljecL 

The  abeence  of  Iodine  to  remariBsbla  II  wm  pmlcv* 
larly  aearched  for  by  both  Hen^iath  and  Mardiaod.  bat 
without  effect  In  Sept  1858  the  writer  obtained  a  tege 
quantity  of  water  fhm  the  toland  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  which  he  reduced  fay  boiling  on  the  apot  Tba 
concentrated  salto  were  alterwanto  tested  by  Dr.  D.  & 
Price  by  hto  nitrate  of  potash  teat  (aee  dtons.  8te.  Jbww 
imI  for  1851).  with  the  expnss  view  of  detect]^  lading 
bat  not  a  trace  could  be  diaoovered. 
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«iitit  Aiiii  tborw,  neariy  pore,  in  ]srgB  ^tumtititB; 
•nd  from  Um  carbDnate  of  lim«  and  carbonate  of  maf^- 
Hsa  fimad  on  the  peninanala  and  elaewhere  (Aii- 
dovoo,  185).  The  chloride  of  aodiom  ia  supplied 
from  KkaAm  UmkKn,  and  the  oopiom  brine  springs 
on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pare  sulphur  (pt^ 
babij  ths  deposit  of  some  solpbnrous  stream)  are 
fcoad  in  ths  ndg^bonriiood  of  the  lake,  on  the 
fiJTHnla  (Anderson,  187),  on  the  western  bench 
sod  the  noih-vestem  heights  (Ibid.  176,  180, 
160),  and  on  tbe  plain  S.  of  Jericho  (Rer.  O.  W. 
Bribes).  Nitre  may  exist,  bat  the  specimens 
mentienid  bj  Irby  and  others  ave  more  probably 
pieoH  ni  rodk  salt,  since  no  tnoe  of  nitric  acid 
hse  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil  (Marehand, 
370^*  Msngin<M,  Iran,  And  alumina  hare  been 
faond  en  the  penhisnla  (Anderwn,  185, 7),  and  the 
other  ooostitQoits  are  the  prodoct  of  the  numerous 
■moal  sptiags  which  surround  the  lake,'  and  the 
washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits  on  the  shores 
(see  (17),  which  are  gxaduaUy  restoring  to  the 
lab  the  sahs  they  received  firom  it  ages  bock 
when  oovcrad  bj  its  waten.  The  strangth  of 
these  ingndicnts  is  heightened  by  the  continual 
eraporatioa,  whieh  (as  ahready  stated)  is  suffident 
to  canr  off  the  whole  amount  m  the  water 
nppljei^  leaving,  of  eoone,  the  salts  in  the  kke; 
ud  vhioh  in  the  Dead  Sea,  aa  in  every  other  lake 
vduch  hss  affluents  but  no  outlets,  is  gradually  oon- 
omtrsting  the  mineral  oonstituentB  of  the  water, 
as  in  the  alembic  of  the  chemist.  When  the  water 
beoooses  satonted  with  salt,  or  even  before,  depost- 
tioo  will  take  place,  and  aslt-beds  be  formed  on  the 
hrttoB  of  the  lake.*  If,  then,  at  a  future  epoch 
t  Qonvukion  ahould  take  place  which  should  up- 
heave the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  salt  mountain 
voold  be  formed  similar  to  the  Khashm  Usdum ; 
ttd  this  is  not  Improbably  the  manner  in  which 
that  singnkr  moontain  was  formed.  It  appears  to 
hsft  heca  the  bad  of  an  ancient  salt  lake,  which 
daring  the  ooBvnlaion  which  depreased  the  bed  of  the 
proMi  I  hke,  or  some  otiber  remote  change,  was  forced 
vp  to  its  psesent  positian.  Thus  this  spot  may  have 
beta  fiun  the  cmriiest  ag«  the  home  of  Dead  8e<u; 
■ad  the  present  lake  but  one  of  a  numerous  series. 
38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
«Hreiisted  in  the  lake.  But  recent  focts  ehow  that 
■ew  inftvior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home 
«ra  in  thcae  aalt  and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet 
'Hat  NatBvelle  at  Paris  mntaitis  a  fine  specimen  of 
acsal  caUed  Si^^ophora pUtiUata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the 
Uan|.  de  rEaealopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of 

*  Gate  nl^Bct  of  the  bHamen  of  the  take  the  writer 
te  aoOlac  to  add  to  what  is  sskl  under  PALaariva, 
^^^,  sad  SuHB,  1333k  4. 

'  Tke  braelne  Ina  not  yet  been  ssttalhototlly  trsoed. 
Ths  wit  of  naifcai  TsdaM  bas  beoi  analysed  fortts  dis- 
covwy  (Rflbk  H.  im\  bat  in  vain.  Mairhand  examined 
*i>iffciLae<eQafresBa*'salUptain  eallcd  Zeph"  i  an 
hMT  W.  «r  the  lake,  sod  foood  It  to  eootaln  **  an  appra- 
rtsMe  qaaalky  of  branine"  {/emnelfikrpnkL  CkeaUe, 

la  adAttoa  to  the  obvloas  sooroes  named  In  the  text, 
AaesiedOBbtlcMothen  less  visible.  Tbe  remarkable 
^■toaca  fa  the  proportions  of  the  ooostltaents  of  the 
*sMr  ia  the  s|w<  tuiww  obtained  by  different  tnvenerB 
t*e  lbs  MBtraea)  loads  to  tbe  hiteenoe  that  to  the  bed 
tr  the  kke  there  an  masses  of  ndnena  matter,  or 
eigani  iplqgB,  wfaldi  auj  modiiy  the  oonstltnUon  of 
te  viSw  la  their  Immfdtslft  oelgfabonrhood. 

*  Ml  is  alicady  oooarrtng,  for  Lynch's  soondimr-lead 
bwi^0it  vp  cobkal  oystals  of  sslt, 
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bavii^  been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  andent  or 
foreign  specimen.^  Ehrenbeii^  djsoovcred  11  speciei 
of  Folygaster,  2  cf  Polythalamiae,  and  5  of  Phyto* 
lithariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepaiua 
(Monateb,  d.  K9n.  Pr.  Akad,  June  1849).  The 
mud  was  takeu  from  the  north  end  of  the  Uke^ 
1  hour  N.W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  for  from  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  Polygaster  exhibited 
ovaries,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
species  were  found  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch 
{Narr.  280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  lifo 
in  the  waters  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Usdum,  at  a  few  yards  oolv 
from  the  bdce,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fiih 
(Q9>rtino(fofi  hammohie)  1}  inch  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  foct,  that 
thev  are  denixens  of  the  lake.  The  melanepsia 
shelhi  found  bv  Poole  (67)  at  the  fiwh  springs 
(?  iltn  Terdbeh),  and  which  other  tavellers  have 
brought  frxim  the  shore  at  Ain  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
sprii^  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucus  and  ulva  ara 
^oken  of  by  some  of  the  travellers,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  be«i  in  search  of  some 
form  of  lifo,  either  animal  or  yqietable. 

39.  The  statements  ofandent  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers to  the  efiect  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across 
its  surfooe,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  by  Maimdrell 
(Mardi  30) ;  and  in  our  own  days  almost  eveiy  tra- 
Teller  has  noticed  the  foble  to  contradict  it  The 
cane  brakes  o£Am  Ffthhhah,  and  the  other  springs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingaleB,  and  other  birds,  as  weU  as  frogs ; 
hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  alcmg  the  shore 
(Lynch,  274, 277,  279,  287, 294, 871, 6) ;  and  the 
thicketa  of  Ain  Jidy  contain  **  innumemble  birds," 
among  which  were  the  hu>k,  quail,  and  partridge. 
as  well  as  birds  of  prey  {B,  M,  i.  524).  Lynch 
mentions  the  curious  foct  that  "  all  the  birds,  and 
most  of  the  insects  and  animals"  which  he  saw  on 
the  western  side  woe  of  a  stone  colour  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  {Narr. 
279,  291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  {S,  ^  P,  ii.  119), 
Lynch  {Narr.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2, 
3,  and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  ducks  end  other 
birds,  sii^le  and  in  flocks,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  tempemture  of  the  water  more  ob- 
servations are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  Lynch  {Report,  May  5)  states  that  a  stmtum 

times  with  mod,  sometimes  alone  (iVorr.  381, 29T ;  ctaaa^, 
Mdynenx,  127).  Tbe  lake  of  Aswl.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Afiics.  which  bos  neither  aiBoent  nor  ootlet,  la  said  to 
be  ooDoentratcd  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  point  of  aataratloD 
iSdHin.  N.  PhU.  Joem.  Apr.  18S6,  2Sg). 

^  This  interesting  ftct  Is  roenUoned  by  Hmnboldt 
(rceiotqf  Mac  2to);  bat  the  writer  Is  Indebted  to  the 
kind  coorteey  of  M.  Valenciennes,  keeper  of  the  Gsblnet, 
for  oonflrmatlon  of  it.  Uamboldt  gives  the  corel  the 
name  of  JPerttet  elon^ata,  but  tbe  writa  has  the  anthoritj 
of  Dr.  P.  Msrtin  Duncsn  for  asylng  that  its  true  doelgna- 
tion  is  StylofkarapUi,  Unfortnnately  nothing  whatever 
Is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  Its  dlaooveiy  •  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  after  26  years  no  eecond  spMnnen 
should  have  been  acqulied.  It  ia  quite  possible  for  the 
oond  In  qnestlao  to  grow  under  the  conditions  presentee 
Oy  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  la  true  that  It  abounds  also  in  the 
Bed.Sea;  but  It  will  not  be  aafe  to  draw  any  deducttoa 
ftom  theee  facts  tilt  other  apedmena  of  It  have  been 
bioagbtfrom  the  lake. 
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aft  SO^  Fahr.  is  almost  inramblj  ibiind  at  10  fiithoms 
below  the  sorfiMe.  Betwea  Wady  ^brka  and  Am 
TerMh  the  temp,  at  aui&oe  was  76®,  gradoallj  de- 
crcwiDg  to  6SO  at  1044  a.  deep,  with  the  exoeptioD 
just  DUMd  {Narr,  374).  At  other  times,  and  in 
the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  from  82<)  to  VP^  and 
from  50  to  10^  below  that  of  the  air  (A.  blO-20. 
Comp.  Pode,  Nor.  2).  Dr.  Stewart  (Tenl  ani 
Khm,  381),  on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the 
Jordan  60''  Fahr.,and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.  end)  73^ ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83^  in  the  former 
case,  and  78°  in  the  latter. 

41 .  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  inimi<«l 
to  lifo  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  if:s  shores, 
except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  dimata.  The  OhaiDArmeh  and  Baaholdeh 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  sides 
and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  •  poor  stnnted 
race ;  but  this  is  easil j  accounted  for  br  the  heat 
and  relaxing  nature  of  the  dimate,  and  hj  their 
meagre  way  of  life,  without  inferring  anything  spe- 
cially unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  nppear  to  be  more  stunted  or  meagre 
than  the  natires  of  Jeridio,  or,  if  more,  not  more 
than  would  be  due  to  the  feet  that  they  inhabit  a 
spot  500  to  600  feet  further  below  the  snrfoce  of  the 
ocean  and  more  effectually  endosed.  Considering  the 
hard  work  which  the  American  party  accomplished 
in  the  tremendous  heat  (the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  106<>,  after  sunset,  Narr,  314),  and  that  the 
sounding  and  working  the  boats  neoesearily  brought 
them  a  great  deal  into  actual  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  their  general  good  health  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  pernicious  in  the  pnix- 
imity  of  the  lake  itself.  A  strong  smell  of  sul|^ur 
pervades  some  parts  of  the  western  shore,  proceed- 
ing from  springs  or  streams  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (De  Saulcy,  Narr,  i.  192  ;  Van 
de  Vdde,>  ii.  109 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113).  It  accom- 
panied the  north  wind  which  blew  in  the  erenings 
(Lynch,  292,  294).  But  this  odour,  though  un- 
pleasant, is  not  noxious,  and  in  foot  M.  de  Saulcy 
compares  it  to  the  baths  of  Bareges.  The  Sabkah 
has  in  summer  a  "  strong  marshy  sntdl,"  fitym 
the  partial  desiccation  of  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey the  drainage  of  the  salt  springs  and  salt  rodcs 
into  the  lagoon;  but  this  smell  can  hardly  be 
stronger  or  more  unhealthy  than  it  is  in  the  mardies 
above  the  Lake  d-BiUeh,  or  in  many  other  pUwes 
where  manhy  ground  exists  under  a  sun  of  equal 
DOwer ;  sudi,  for  example,  as  the  marshes  at  IskoH' 
der0^,  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter  {Handbook,  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  Botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
of  the  article  Palestdtb,  has  spoken  (pp.  687,  8) 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  QHSr  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  kke 
in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts  of  the 
lake  which  be  explored,  nothing  aoccr.'^te  is  known. 
A  few  plants  are  named  bv  Seetsea  as  inhabit- 
ing the  GK6r  et-Safeh  and  the  peninsula.  These, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  the  following  are  oiumerated  in  the 
lists  k  which  accompany  the  Official  Report  (4to.) 
of  Lynch,  and  the  Voyage  of  De  Saulcy  {AUom 
des  Planehes,  ^.)     At  Ain  Jidy,  Reuda  lutea, 

1  M.  Van  de  Vekfe's  watcb  turasd  Mack  wltti  the  sal- 
pbor  in  tha  sir  of  the  hills  and  valleys  sooth  of  MasadSb 
Miss  Becofbrt  (at  Rirktt  el  KMO)  mjb  it  wm  **  voy 
strong  munmselxmore  naaieoos  tliaa  that  of  the  spriap 
^rTadmor." 

•  I.TeGbfs  Hats  wore  drawn  up  b7  Dr.  B.  ^^leefleid 
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3falva  tyhettris,  OUmu  kMdn^  Stdmn  rtfUxmik 
Sideri^  tyriaca,  Etipaloriitm  syiaceaw,  and  1l> 
tbania  tonm^era.  On  the  sonth  Mgton  andearief 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Gh^  e^-SaJiok^  and  on  the 
peninsula,  they  name  Zitta  myagroid€$t  ZygopkjOa 
ooocinea.  Rata  braeteooa,  Zis^pkue  tpina  ckntti 
Indigofera,  l\anarix,  Aixoon  ocmaarienM,  8aha» 
dora  pertioa,  Ifoga  fonUamU,  Picriduan  t^tg^ 
toman,  Solanum  vilkiym,  EufhoHrio  ptfint,  Er^ 
throoHctut  puneiatm,Caru  itenopkylh,  and  Bolih^ 
trqntm  aBndam.  At  Ain  fhthkkak,  Ain  Qkmeeir, 
Ain  Terdb^  and  other  spots  on  the  western  shore, 
they  name^  in  addition  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
8ida  aakxtioa,  Knauiia  arvenaia,  ScMfoa  pcppooa, 
Echiam  Oaiicmn  and  eretieum,  8traiio$  Mititata^ 
AnoMtoHoa  Merookmiina,  ffetiotropum  raiundir 
foUwn,  and  Fkragmitei  oommums.  At  other  pboea 
not  spedfiod  along  the  shores,  KakHe  and  Crambo 
maritima.  Armaria  maritimct,  Chmopodimn  mari' 
timum.  Anabasis  aphylla.  Anemone  corona^ 
Ranmctdua  asiatieuo,  FUmaria  micrantha,  Sitym- 
brium  irio,  Cleone  trineroia^  Anagyris  foeUda, 
CkrysasdkeaiMm  ooronaria,  Rhagadiobis  oicUatms, 
AnagaUis  anensis,  ConKoohulus  siosdos,  Onoomm 
syriaca,  LHhospemmm  tenmflormn,  HyooBy<anm 
aureus,  Ewphorbia  ksUoooopa,  Iris  omeoamoa, 
Morea  oityrindman,  Romulea  bidbocoduim  and 
grandifiora.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zwoowrok 
contains  large  quantities  of  oleanders, 

43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hanfly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinaon  bsTe 
been  already  named,  but  their  aocuxate  identiScation 
must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveUer  versed  in  aatunl 
history.  On  the  question  of  the  existence  of  lifo  ia 
the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  ahvady  said  all  that 
occurs  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  frilfil  the 
idea  conveyed  by  its  popular  name.    **  The  Deal 
Sea,"  says  a  recent  tiweller,*  **  did  not  ctrika  me 
with  that  sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which 
I  suppose  it  ought.    I  thought  it  a  pretty,  amilitig 
lako—a  nice  ripple  on  its  surftoe."    hoA  Nugent 
{Lands  4rc,,  ii.  ch.  5)  cxpi esses  himsdf  in  sin^lar 
terms.    Schnbert  came  to  it  from  the  Golf  of 
Akabeh,  and  he  contrasto  the  '*  deseit  kiok"  of  that 
with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  <•  the  moat 
glorious  spot  he  had  overseen"  (Bitter,  557).   Thb 
was  the  view  fivm  its  northern  end.    The  same  of 
the  southern  portion.     *'  I  expected  a  seetie  of  im- 
equalled  horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  117^, 
"  instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake  calm  and  glaasy, 
blue  and  transparent,  with  an  undooded  heaven,  a 
smooth  beach,  and  sunxranded  by  mountains  whcaa 
blue  tints  were  of  rare  beauty.  ...  It  hean  m  ro- 
markaUe  reaeinMance  to  Loch  Awe."— >*'It  reminded 
me  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nice  "  (Paxton,  in  Kitsto» 
Phys,  Oeogr.  383).    **  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deao- 
lation,**  says  another  traveller,  "...  even  the  ahore 
was  richly  studded  with  bright"  ydlow  flowers 
growing  to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  waters'*    Of  the 
view  from  Masada,  Miss  Beanfort  (u.  110)  thus 
speaks — ''Some  one  says  there  is  no  beaoty   ia 
it  .  .  .  but  this  view  is  beyond  all  othcn  lor  U«e 
splendour  of  its  aarage  and  yet  beantilul  wildxseas/* 
Seetzen,  in  a  length^ed  and  unusually  mthniwaatiw 


Griffith;  and  De  Sanlcy's  bj  the  AbM 
htanself  ooUcetad  the  balk  of  ilie  spedaens. 

1  Kev.  W.  Lea  (lfl#v),  who  has  kindly 
the  use  of  his  MS.  jooraaL    See  verj 
remarts  by  Dr.  Stewart  (ftotf  and  Mkem) 

■  Probably  Anda  eriCtaieida. 
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ttatiyf  (L.  5649  ^)  extols  the  hmntief  of  the  new 
mwD  the  ddta  at  the  moath  of  the  Wady  Mojib, 
mi  the  Ainmtiiges  of  that  sitiiatioii  for  a  per- 
UHDCBi  rwdence.  These  testimonies  might  be 
Bultipltvl  st  plessnre,  and  thej  contrast  strangely 
with  the  slatemeoti  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pil- 
frims  (oa  whose  acooants  the  ordinary  conceptions 
ot  the  lake  wt  based),  and  even  those  of  some  modem 
tnrdlcrs*  of  the  perpetnal  gloom  which  broods 
oftr  the  lake,  and  the  thick  TapoaxB  which  roll  fixnn 
III  watcLS  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  furnace, 
fifliog  Che  whole  netghboaihood  with  a  miasma 
wbidi  has  destroyed  all  life  within  its  reach. 

4$.  The  tmtii  lies,  as  nsnal,  somewhere  between 
tkcae  two  eztmnes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
rotainiy  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking,  gulf. 
la  thb  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fblfil  the  promise 
of  its*  name.  The  name  is  more  snggestive  of  the 
doid  solitiide  of  the  monntain  tarns  of  Wales  or 
Scotlaod,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
fiiifpering  decay  of  the  Great  iSmal  Swamp,  or  the 
irdidDg  miaiona  of  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
Death  csn  nerer  be  asMciated  with  the  wonderful 
Irif^htnen  of  the  sun  of  Sjrria,  with  the  cheerful  re- 
flaisD  of  the  oalm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods 
sf  the  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
bieeses  vidoh  ruffle  its  surfice  at  others.  At  sunrise 
nd  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beau- 
tifuL  Brrery  ooe  who  has  been  in  the  West  of 
ivsthmd  knows  what  eitrsordinary  pictures  are 
•metimes  seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
when  th^  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  mora- 
hf  or  of 'sunset.  The  reflexions  from  the  bosom 
sf  the  Dtead  Se*  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  ftr  as 
th»  hues  of  the  moantains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  np  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns 
of  Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  Uiose 
tf  the  hills  around  Loch  Fyne  and  Lodi  Ooyle. 
One  sQch  aspect  may  be  seen — and  it  is  Maid  by 
ONDpetest  judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
—in  "The  Scapef^oat*'  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
it  a  Tiew  of  tiw  Moah  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
frm  the  foot  of  JtM  Utdumj  looking  across  the 
lever  part  of  the  Lagoon.^  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
qncBt  beaoty  of  oohmring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
^  tnAitAtk^  moantaina,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
ifiwdad  by  the  reflexion  of  that  unequalled  sky  on 
the  no  less  nneqnalled  mirror  of  the  sui'fBoe — ^with 
aO  these  there  ia  aotnething  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
sad  the  dry.  bamt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
ytrnma^  hloA,  tfaa  oocsskmal  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dfcary  «lt  manh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  cf  dead  driftwood  roond  the  maigin,  wliich 
■ait  g»  far  to  excoae  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
kave  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
it  will  never  loae. 
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*  A«k  fair  InsCanee.  the  Fktriaidi  of  Jemsslem,  quoted  bj 
BmanhiB  (aj>.  mo).aDd  the  terriftc  descriptktn  given  by 
QuresBifea  (H.  TB0.  lK.).as  if  ft«n  Brocsrdns»thofOgli  It  Is 
■sitB  the Bcceived  Text  of  bis  works  (Amst  ITU) :  Or  R. 
««TtfaRie  (AJk  IMC) :  flehwan  (a.d.  184S).  It  i^  however. 

how  ft«e  the  best  of  tbsold  travellers  are  ftom 
Tha  deacrlptlons  of  the  Boardeanx  FUgrlm,  of 
AiCBlfBS»  ¥sMH<avnie,  TUeimar,  Doubdaa,  Manndrell, 
Iwrrtsga  ttnla  eaagvsratioo  of  the  boojancy  of  die  water 
lolsflisnpalakm  to  life,  are  sober,  sad.  as  far  as  they  go. 
lacufBts.  it  1»  to  be  IsBMnted  that  the  populsr  conception 
al  ihaMts  was  not  feaoded  on  these  awoants,  hMtesd  of 
tts  ■  Bialiini  ilesfilprtiwis  ef  othen  at  seeoodbsnd. 

•  *lt  Is  ao«  g>uNn  bat  desdalon  tbat  Is  its  prevail, 
tax  cknaekqlaac.''  Is  tbs  rtmsit  3f  Pro!  Stanley,  in  bis 

on  the  lake  'c   Anai  amd  Pdlmtim 


yruum. 


46.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  biblical  times  was  mate^ 
rially  diflerent  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  ssi 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  •are  no  traceii 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  would 
account  for  its  destruction  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  spots,  such  as  Ain  Jidy,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zuweiraht  and  that  of  the  Wcdy  ed 
Dra^Qf  were  more  cultivated,  and  oonaeqnentlv  mors 
populous,  tlian  they  are  under  the  discouraging  in- 
fluoioes  of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the  imm^ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fi-esh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  fiwt  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  civilized  occupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  grow  wiUiout 
irrigation,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho  we  know 
was  cultivated  b*ke  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  very  neai'ly  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
Am  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  the  Ghor  el-Ltidn, 
the  Ohor  es  Safieh,  or  other  cultivable  portions  ot 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  inigation  could  be  caiTied  out 
and  maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difHcnlty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultural  efforts  in  this 
district. 

When  Machaerus  and  CallirrhoS  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasfonally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  w»s 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  neoeesary 
for  tiie  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
beoi  a  litUe  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  materially  affected  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  for 
peaceable  or  coriimercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  between  Idumaea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  4  Josephus,  and  a  refeienoe  by  Edrisi  (Ed.  Jau- 
bert,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  700)  to  an  occasional  ven> 
ture  by  the  people  of  *'  Zara  and  Dara"  in  the  12th 

(diap.  vlL).  **  So  moumfiil  a  landsospe,  for  one  havinc 
reel  bean^.  I  bad  never  seen**  (Hiss  Martloeau, .Autem 
Life,  Pt  UI.  ch.  4). 

»  The  reouurks  In  the  text  refer  to  the  moantains  which 
form  the  baokgroond  to  this  remaiksble  painting.  The 
title  of  the  picture  and  tbe  accidents  of  the  foreground 
give  the  key  to  the  eentlment  wblcfa  it  oonveys,  whicfa  Is 
certainly  that  of  lonellocsB  snd  death.  But  tbeanounlalaa 
would  form  sn  a|>prDpriate  background  to  a  aoene  of  a 
very  different  description. 

«  Quoted  b7  Bdaod  ( AdL  253)  as  ••  Uber  v.  de  belt 
eapi  a."  But  this— If  It  can  be  verified,  which  the  writff 
bas  not  yet  suoeeeded  in  doing— only  shows  that  the 
Romans  on  one  occasion,  sooner  than  let  their  fugitives 
escape  them,  got  acme  boata  over  and  put  them  on  tbs 
lake.    It  doss  not  h*4icate  any  coLtlnned  navigatioa 
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oebturj,  are  vl  the  allusions  knnwn  to  exist  to 
ilie  narigatiol.  of  the  lake,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans' kunched  thdr  boats  on  it  within  the 
last  twratT  jean  for  purposes  of  scioitific  inves- 
tipitioo.  The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
aiTiroos  must  always  hare  been  to  ascend  to  the 
fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connezioQ  between  this  singular  lake  and 
the  Biblical  history  is  rery  slights  In  the  topogra- 
phical records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  'the  Book  of 
Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landnsarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
infisrior  divisions  of  Jodah  and  Boijamin ;  and  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  cf 
these  remarkable  records,  one  of  the  salient  features 
cf  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.  As  a  land- 
nmik  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  ziT.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reiriniscenoe  of 
the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxir.  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
Imagery  of  the  Prophets.*  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  eren  an  allusion  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  one  passage  in  which  the  **  Salt  Sea  "  is  men- 
tioned in  a  different  manner  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  Tiz.,  as  haying  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  zir.  3).  The  nanatiye  in 
which  this  occurs  is  now  genendly  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  ancient  of  those  renerable  docu- 
ments, frt>m  which  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled.  But  a  careful  ezaminatioo 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  ezpbuiatory 
statements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.  The  sentences,  "BeU  which*  is  Zoar** 
(2  and  8)  ;  "En-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh"  (7)  ; 
•^  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  VaUey  " 
(17) ;  and  the  one  in  question,  **  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea  (3),  are  evidently  ezplana^ 
tious  added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  hod  become  obsolete.  These  marks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  "  annotations")  stand 
on  a  pei-fectly  different  footing  to  the  words  of  the 
original  record  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.  It  bears  every 
mark  of  being  contemporary  with  the  events  it  nar- 
rates, l^gy  merely  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 
person,  and  must  stand  or  fiiU  by  their  own  merits. 

48.  Now  the  evidenoe  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  tor  a  period 
veiy  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion — ^the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
If  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamati<»i  than  of  submei-sion — the 
gradual  silting  op  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 

'  OoeUgsn  In  183S,  Moore  sad  Seek  tn  183T,  ^Tmoods 
in  1841,  Mdynenx  In  184Y.  Ljnch  In  1848. 
■  See  the  qnoutians  at  the  heed  of  the  artlde. 

•  One  of  these  (Es.  zlviL)  Is  remarkable  for  the  manner 
In  wtakH  the  chsracteristks  of  the  lake  and  lU  envfnms— 
the  dxj  rsTiaes  of  the  western  moontalns ;  the  nosioiu 
waters;  the  want  of  Osh;  the  soatfaein  lagoon  — are 
brought  oat  See  PtoL  Stanley's  notice  (JS.  <i  P.  »A), 

•  ^yV^n  Pv3:  sDchUthefonBMiIaBdoptedlneaeh 
•t  toe  instancesqaoled.  I' Is  tbe  same  which  tensed  In  the 
pnOaely  parallel  esse,  **Hasaaon-Tamar.  which  is  Engedi " 
(%  Chr.  za.  2),  In  other  :ases,  where  the  remark  seems 
to  l»\a«nNseded  fttom  tk^  ortgloal  wrim,  another  lurm 
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We  hnre  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  i!ope  of  (hr 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  qr  the  taki 
would  affect  this  portion  very  materially ;  and  it  ii 
quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a  few  wet  winters  f  >)- 
lowed  by  cold  summers,  would  raise  the  level  of  th^ 
bke  sufficiently  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  district  sout^k 
of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  ^e  tinr 
into  a  part  of  the**  Salt  Sea."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  hring  thin^ 
back  to  their  former  conifition.  Soch  an  aoeptloinl 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  In  Gen.  liv.  8 
may  have  witnessed  and  placed  on  ivcord. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
phiin  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  ibr  whidi  theiv 
Is  no  evidence.  But  it  leems  to  the  writer  nor» 
natunl  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  en 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probably 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  pmscttt  hte 
covered  a  district  which  in  histuric  times  had  b««« 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Sneh  was  the  im- 
plidt  belief  of  the  whole  modem  worM — ^with  tli* 
exception  perhaps  of  *  Reland — till  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  Even  so  ktely  as  1830  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarkable  alike  for  learning  an4 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms : — 

•*  The  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  whidi  tlie  dttea 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma,  and  Taebohn,  were 
situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  Uien  flowed  in  a  deef 
and  unintemipted  channel  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  diachaiged  itself  into  the  eastern  gnlf  of  tbe 
Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitcroen  and  snlphnr. 
These  inflammable  substances  set  on  fii«  by  light* 
ning  caused  a  terrible  convulsion  ;  the  water* 
oounee^both  the  river  and  the  canals  bt  whidi  the 
land  was  extensively  irrif^ated — bunit  tlMir  banks ; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  perhapa  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  tne  soil,  weiw 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  flery  inundation,  and 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  eompaied  to  P»> 
radise  and  the  well-watered  cornfields  of  the  Nilr, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake"  (Mllman,  Hist.  <f 
thi  j0V9f  2nd  ed.  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  nsuallv  cantioaa  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  q»t,  befbn 
the  reBearches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  thm 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  conaeqoesit 
remote  date  of  the  formation  of  the  lake  z-^-**  Shat* 
tered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  Inhabitaats  of  tbe 
^\ain*' {Bib.  R^,  \,  526)y 

Now  if  these  explanations — so  entirely  groond- 
less,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Plain  of  Jonian,  and  th« 


te  used— IB^— as  bi  ■•el  FSrsn.  whkh  lihj  the  WiUcr* 
nesi"  rS)/"Hobah,  which  is  on  tiie  Mt  hand  of  IHs- 
nMScas"(IS). 

V  Sec  hhi  chapter  De  laeu  Aifhaltite  In  raUuttima^  ifhc 
I  tup.  xxxvlU.— truly  admirable,  considering  the  Mortjr 
materials  at  his  disposaL  He  seems  to  bare  brcn  tbe 
flr«t  to  dlKprove  the  Idea  that  the  dtlec  of  the  plaii.  wrn 
submerged. 

«  Eren  Lieut  Ljrnch  can  pause  between  the  cssts  <•€ 
the  lead  to  aposUrophlae  the  •■unhallowed  aea  .  .  .  the 
reooRl  of  God's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  ''•epvldiral 
Ufht "  cast  around  by  the  phoapborenoe,  An.  4c«  \S^^ 
S84,  »8,  380). 
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«f  tiw  cities,  fiiid  lo  wamuit  whatever 
pRHBuigpitoa  by  peiwrns  of  lean- 
m  9mA  eipcricQtt  in  the  19tk  oentary  after  Christy 
eanly  itiwed  oeanoB  no  aui)iriae  to  ftnd  a  rimilar 
ptt  tanrard  at  a  time  when  the  oontFidks 
iawlTed  ia  die  atatement  that  the  Salt  Sba 
h>i<B»  beea  the  Vale  of  Siddite  eoald  not  haT« 
praatai  theaHehvi  to  the  aodiDt  oomrneatator 
vhtt  aAM  that  viplanatory  note  to  the  onginal  n- 
9K4tlQtm.Mit,  At  the  MBM  time  It  must  not  be 
•mkekid  that  t^  P*»4e  in  qneatioo  ia  the  9alf 
eat » tht  whole  BMc-^aTertament,  Apocrypha, 
er  Kev  TcMmea*— -to  voantenaoae  the  notion  that 
^citi«^the|iiafaiW(ei«iubmer^;  anotion which 
the  pn  t  Wfitar  has  oadeaTonred  elsewhere*  to 

•t  4ite  «Brtier  than  the  Chiiatian  era. 
30.  The  writer  has  there  also  attemptvl  to 

the  belief  whijh  prompted  the  itate- 
tto  jaet  qaeted  fnm  tDodem  writers,  tm,  that 
the  tel  Sea  was  fonoed  by  the  catastrophe  which 
orothiTw  the  '«Citi«  of  the  Plain"— is  a  mere 
nMoptieo.  It  is  not  only  tmsappoiiied  by  Scripture, 
^  IS  <fiKcti7  ia  the  teeth  of  the  eridenoe  of  4ihe 
IpoeaditeelC  Ofthastuationofthoee  cities  we  only 
lMvthBl,beiBgia  the  "  FUin  of  the  Jordan/'  they 
mmft  hsTc  been  to  the  noiih  of  the  lake.  Of  the  cata- 
rtrophe  whidh  deatroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it 
If  dsKrihed  asaahower  of  ignited  solphnr  desoeoding 
m  the  sUflB.  Its  date  ia  nooertain,  bnt  we  shall 
W  ale  in  pbdngr  it  within  the  Kniit  of  2000  years 
Mwe  Chrat^  Now,  how  the  rfaasm  ia  which  the 
litdsa  and  its  Ucea  were  cuataiued  was  produced 
•at  ef  Ae  fisBOtone  bloek  which  fonns  the  main 
Uey  ef  9fria,  w«  ai«  sot  aft  preecnt  sufficiently  in- 
kvmai  to  know*  It  may  hare  been  the  effect  of  a 
KiioB  Bmanf  ofdwlomtioo,  or  of  gradual  ■  erosion, 
«r  it  a  oaashiaatMa  i^  both.  But  there  can  be  no 
dm^H  theif  howorcr  the  operation  was  performed, 
li  *«  «f  £ir  ohler  date  than  the  time  of  Abiaham, 
t  «BT  ether  histonc^  event.  And  not  only  this,  bat 
^  detBtaaf  thefiootogy,  ao  &r  as  we  can  at  present 
^aaora  Ihem,  all  point  in  a  direction  oi^wsiU  to 
iW  popabr  hfpothesta.  That  hypothesis'is  to  the 
<Act  that  the  valley  was  oooe  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
period  was  oovered  with  water  and  con- 
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"  Uaiw  Ike  heads  of  Sooow.  Sronx,  ZoAa. 
'  See  tha  lanaitca  of  Sir  R.  Morchlion  before  the  B. 
^mcaaim  (In  Mtkemaam,  at  SepL  1849> 

*  TV»  U  tke  opfnian  of  Dr.  Andenon. 

*  I^.  Aaieieai  leooiBpellcd  to  fnferlhim  the  featarrsof 
faai**aBbun  llaiHhe<nwreals>ed*'befeiethetertlafy 
«P'  <i»$«doealitelBtoreBttnKTenualEaaolM,  a). 

^  ItoitHMitto  Ike  oi4r  doaaaaent  whkii  paiports  to 
P^  •  rtwilillci  aeooans  of  Ibo  geol087  of  the  l>md  Sea. 
IV  floter  «BS  finoerij  Profenor  at  OolamUa  OoUega, 
' '.  &  It  fanoe  a  part  of  hla  GeoUfgieal  BmmmaUmmee  of 
-^  m  pvtkiBt  of  tlie  Holj  Land  which  were  yisited  bj 
ft"  Aaeien  Expedltloii.  Tbe  writer  is  not  qualffled  to 
P*>«  jaSgttaat  oc  tta  adentifle  merits  bin  be  can  apeak 
t  In  Hham  end  clii'arrigiMt  and  to  the  modeaty  wtth 
\tA  ihe  eaftor  aobodtto  Ma  ceodaalDna,  and  wtateb 
jriwm  I  Mj  ai»wMab^|  allh  tbe  loose  bembtot  to  whteh 
^AWiftteliapoiMan  k  too  prone  to  tadnlge.  Ito 
woold  be  greatly  tocreasad  by  tlw  addition  of 
_;  die  Afdcr  of  aqoreMdon  of  the  aimta,  and 
^^«n  id  «^K  of  the  more  remaricable  f^tenomena. 
'  4a  imuoot  of  tbe  tooae  manner  in  which  these  ez- 
are  ^cd  k  Ibond  to  Lynch'*  NarroHvt  (283X 
*.  ctaractntoea  aa  ^'•oatbed  by  fire  *"  a  rock  near 
of  tbe  Kidion.  wblcb  to  the  lame  sentence  be 
to  rifi4d  prqgrcaa  of  diaiotegratlao,  with  a 
biU  of  half  lu  own  heigbt"  at  iu  base  fonned 
of  U»  d^ly  decay. 


•J  toe 


1l«iaka*ligtil< 


,  thong}}  pnrfjabiy  bat 


verted  into  a  lake.  The  avidenoe  o!'  the  spct  goes 
to  show  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case ;  the 
{flateMU  and  terraces  traceable  round  ita  sidee,  the 
aqoeoas  depoaito  of  the  peninsuU  and  the  westen. 
and  eoathem  ahorea,  ssturated  with  the  salto  of  their 
ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one  tiaM 
fu-  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  of  a  gradual 
sobsidenoe,  uatil  the  p««sent  level  (the  faaianoe,  aa 
already  expiaiaed,  betw«en  supply  and  evsporatioa) 
was  reached* 

Beyond  theM  and  sknilar  tokens  of  the  action  ol 
water,  there  ave  no  marks  of  any  geological  actioa 
nearly  eo  recent  as  Ihe  date  of  Abraham,  inezpe* 
rieoced  and  «nthu«Sastic  travellers  have  repoiied 
craten,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  as  marks  of  modem 
volcanic  action,  at  erery  step.  Bnt  iiese  things  are 
not  so  easily  reoogniaed  by  incatpe**.  uioed  obeorvers, 
Bor,  if  seen,  is  tlie  dedoction  from  them  eo  obvious. 
The  very  few  competent  geologiste  who  have 
visited  the  apot — both  those  who  have  published 
their  obeervarioas  (aa  Dr.  Anderson,  geologist  to 
the  Anerioan  ^aapeditlon),  and  thoee  who  haw 
not,  oononr  ia  stating  that  no  certain  indications 
exist  in  or  «boat  &  lake,  of  volcanic  action 
within  the  faistorkal  or  'human  period,  no  volcanic 
eratera,  and  no  cmMn  of  lava  traceable  to  aay 
▼eat.  "nie  igneons  rodcs  deeciibed  as  lava  are  moie 
prebdbly  bandt  e£  great  antiquity ;  the  bitumen  oC 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  voloanic 
aotioiu  Hie  soorcbed,  cakaaod  look  of  the  recks 
in  the  immadiaite  neighbottrfaood,  of  which  so  many 
travellera  have  ^spoken  aa  aa  evident  tokm  oi 
the  couflagratioa  vS  the  dtaea,  is  due  to  natural 
canm-^to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmospheiv  on 
the  conatitnento  of  tbe  stone. 

The  destroetion  of  Sodom  and  Genorrah  mtfjr 
havia  been  by  volcamc  action,  kat  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  tluft  no  traces  of  it  hwve  yet  been  disco- 
vered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  oonnexica  with  that  fiur  vaster  uid  fiir  more 
ancient  event  whidi  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  sabsequent 
time  cat  it  off  from  commimication  with  the  Red 
Sea  bf  foedng  up  between  them  the  tract  of  the 
Wady  Ardbak,^  [6.] 


a  snperflcial  one,  between  the  Bead  Sea  at  the  apex  of  the 
Half  of  Akabeh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  the  apex  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sues.  Each  waa  probably  at  one  time  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  and  eadi  baa  been  cat  off  by  some  diange  to  the 
eleraCion  of  the  land,  and  left  to  conoentiate  Ita  weterB  at  a 
disiaoceftomtfaefMreiitbrandioftheooaan.  The  change 
to  the  latter  caM  waa  fffobably  Ux  mora  recent  than  to  tbe 
fbrmee,  and  may  even  have  oocnrred  ainoe  the  Bxodua. 

The  parallel  between  the  Eoxlne  and  the  Dead  Sea  baa 
been  already  spekoi  o£  If  by  nme  geological  cUangn 
tbe  strait  of  the  Boephoms  shoold  ever  be  closed,  and  *t*- 
outlet  thns  stopped,  the  parallel  would  in  aome  Te«p«t.<s 
be  very  doee— the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  would  ocr> 
reqiond  to  the  Joidan  and  (he  Zwka :  the  Sea  of  Ascv 
with  tbe  SIveah  would  answer  to  the  Lagoon  and  tli9 
AiMafc— tbe  river  Don  to  the  Wady  el  JioCb.  Theprooeaa 
of  adJustasent  between  aapply  and  evaporation  would  at 
onoe  oomBBenee,'and  from  the  day  the  atralts  were  clooed 
the  aaltneaa  of  the  water  would  begin  to  ooooentrate.  If 
further,  the  -evaporation  should  be  greater  than  the  preaent 
supply,  the  water  would  sink  and  sink  until  tbe  great 
Euxine  became  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hollow  far  below 
the  level  of  tbe  Heditemnean ;  and  the  paraUel  would 
then  be  eompleto. 

Hie  Ukeaees  between  the  Jordan  with  Its  lakea  and  tba 
river  of  Utah  baa  been  ao  often  alluded  to,  that  it  need 
not  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  See  Dr.  Buist  in 
AiiN.  N.  PMl.  Jmnal,  April  ISM ;  Burton'«  CUynfthf 
5ainte.31K. 
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SEAL*    The  importanoe  attached  to  «ali  m 
the  £ast  la  eo  great  that  without  one  ao  docnmcDt 
It  regarded  ai  aathentic  (Layaid,  Nm,  ^  Bab,  p. 
608 ;  Chazdin,  Voy.  y.  454).    The  uae  of  some 
method  of  Maling  is  obriouilj,  therefore,  of  remote 
■ntiqidty.     Among  such  methods  used  iu  Egypt 
at  a  Terj  sarlj  perkMl  were  engraved  etonea,  pieroed 
through  their  langth  and  hung  hj  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.    The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  scarabeeus,  fermed  of  precious 
or   common  stone,  or  eToi  of  blue   pottery  or 
poroelaiii,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription 
or  derice  was  eDgnved.     Cf linders  of  stone  or 
pottery  bearing  derioes  were  also  used  as  signets. 
One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bean  the  date  of 
Osiitasen  I.,   or  between   2000  and  3000  BC. 
Besids  finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the 
Asa/rians  and  Babybnians,  niade  use  of  cylinders 
of  precious  stone  or  terrvootta,  which  were  piio> 
liably  set  in  a  fiame  and  roiled  orer  the  document 
which  was  to  be  sealed.    The  document,  especially 
among  the  two  latter  nations,  was  itself  ollai  made 
cf  baked  day,  sealed  while  it  was  wet  and  burnt 
afterwards.    But  in  many  cases  the  seal  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  clay,  impreased  with  the  aeal  and 
attached  to  the  document,  whethor  of  papyrua  or 
ether  material,  by  strings.    These  clay  lumps  often 
bear  the  impreas  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains 
of  the  stri^  by  which  they  had  been  fastened. 
One  such  found  at  Nimroud  was  the  aeal  of  Sabooo 
king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  711,  and  another  ia  beliered 
by  Mr.  Layaid  to  hare  been  the  acal  of  Sennacherib, 
of  ncariy  the  aame  date  (Birch,  Sist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  101,  118;  Wilkinaon,  Ane.  Eg.  ii.  341,  364; 
Layard,  Nm,  ^  Bab,  154>160).     In  a  aomewhat 
similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  doaed  were  aealed  with  Inmpa  of 
clay.      The   custom    prevalent   among   the   Ba- 
bylonians   of    carrying    seals    is    mentioned    by 
Herodotus  i.  195»  who  also  notices  the  seals  on 
tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkinaon,  i.  15,  ii.  364;  Matt, 
xxvii.  66 ;  Dan.  vi.  17.    Ilie  nse  of  day  in  sealing 
is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job  zuvlii.  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man*s  equip- 
ment in  fhn  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  z&nriiL  18),  who 
probably,  like  many  modem  Arabs,  wore  it  sus- 
pended by  a  string*  from  his  neck  or  aim.    (See 
Cant  Tiii.  6;  Gea.  pp.  538,  1140;  Robinaon,  i. 
.H6 ;  Niehuhr,  i>sscr.  at  FAr.  p.  90 ;  Chardin,  /.  c. 
Olaarios,  2Kio.  p.  317 ;  Knobd  on  Gen.  zzzriii.  in 
Exeg.  ffdb,)    The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem 
ef  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  else- 
where, is  mentioned  in  tfaa  caaes  cf  Pharaoh  with 
Joaeph,  Gen.  xU.  42;  of  Ahab,  1  K.  zxi.  8;  of 
Ahaaueroa,  Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  riiL  2 ;  of  Darius, 
Dan.  L  c,  also  1  Maoc  Ti.  15;  Jos^.  Ani.  xx. 
X  §2;  Her.  iii.  128;  Curtius,  iii.  6,  7,  x.  5,  4 ; 
Sandys,  lyao.  p.  62;  Chaidin,  ii.  291,  y.  451, 
462;  and  as  an  eridenoe  of  a  oonxapt  in  Jer. 
zxiii.  10,  54;   Neh.  ix.  38,  z.  1;  Has.  ii.  23. 
Its  gnval  importanoe  is  denoted  by  Um  meta- 
phoifaal  use  of  the  word,  Rer.  y.  1,  ix.  4.    Rings 
arith  seals  are  mentionad  in  the  Mishna,  3h(A. 
vL  3,  and  eaith  or  day  *  as  used  for  seals  of  bags, 

•  1.  Drtn(Axa::  ^^jl^;  oiMr^f.  imaffth'^n^i 

aiwfcliii  (Oen  jaacyUl.  as).    HDnh/. ;  SoimrAioc ;  «•- 
fnUuti  from  Dnn,  "doee"  or  ■■sesL"    Ch.  DIVI; 


BEfiA 

viii.  5.  S<wk  of  lour  soits  used  in  Un  Tcnpl^  as 
wdl  as  special  guaidians  of  them,  are  metttioaef  m 
Shekai.  y.  1. 

Among  modem  Orientals  the  site  and  pUai 
of  the  aal  vary  aooording  to  the  iratmtanoe  h&th 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  Iu  sealing,  the  acal  itaelft  mrt 
the  'pBoetf  is  smeared  with  the  BeBling<«ub6tinoe 
Thus  illiterate  penons  sometimes  use  the  djerc 
nearest  at  hand— their  own  finger,  or  a  stick 
DOtchad  for  the  purpose — and,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  y.  454, 
ix.  347 ;  Airieux,  TVoo.  p.  161 ;  Rauwolif.  Tnoo. 
in  Ray,  u.  61 ;  Niebuhr,  L  c;  Robinson,  i.  pu  3«> 
Engraved  signets  were  in  oae  among  the  Hebrews 
in  eariy  tim«s,  as  is  evident  in  the  descriptioK  cf 
the  high-priest*s  breastplate,  Ex.  xxviiL  11,  86i, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distiaet 
occupation  is  mentioned  in  Eoelua.  xxxvUL  27. 
[Clat,  L  337.]  pL  W.  «» • 

8E'BA(K3p:  Xt^fid^  So^vii:  Sabai  genu  n. 

pi.  D^fiOD:  liifioMtfi,  lafianitii  Sabaimi  A.  V. 

inoon-cctly  rendered  Sabears,  a  name  there  given 

with  mora  probability  to  the  D^tOS^,  Jod  iii.  S 

[Heb.text,iy.  8];  and  toShd)a,naedfbrthepeefiIe, 
Job  i.  15 ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  hwi  ths 
original  orthography  been  followed  in  both  esses  by 
su^  renderings  as  **  people  of  Sefaa,"  "people  W 
Shebm"  whei-e  the  gent,  noons  occur).  Seba  heads 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Gush.  If  Sdia  be  of  Hebrav, 
or  cognate,  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  rool 
K30, "  he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,"  wUch  wwU 

T  T 

not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as  we  shall 
see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered  country ; 
but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar  names  m 
Cnahites,  Sabtah  (HrOD)  and  Sabtecbah  (lOl^p). 
docs  not  frvour  this  supposition,  as  thej  were  pro- 
bably seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Gnshita  Sheba 
(KSeOf  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (IQpV  the 
two  letters  being  not  nnfrequently  interchaaeed. 
Geaenius   has   suggested    the    Ethiopic   I^'flA: 
sdMay,  "  a  man,"  as  the  origb  of  both  Sdia  askl 
Sheba,  but  this   seems   unlikely.      The   andcBl 
Egyptian  namea  of  nations  or  tribo,  poaaiWy  oetts- 
tries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainlj,  if  not  wholly, 
of  Nigritian  race,  SAHABA,  SAHARA  (BrogK^K 
Oeogr.  Inadir.  Ii.  p.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.I.),  are  more  to 
the  point ;  and  it  ia  needless  to  cite  later  geof^raplDcal 
names  of  dties,  though  that  of  one  of  the  upper 
fluents  of  the  Nile,  Astasobas,  compared  with 
boras,  and  Astapus,  seems  worthy  of  notaoe,  a 
haps  indicating  the  name  of  a  nation.    The  piofm- 
names  of  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian xxvth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  SHBBEK  (kHO^ 
and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be  compaiad.    Otiicnio 
was  led,  by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologista,  to  con- 
nect Sevechns  a  Greek  transcription  of  SHEBETEK, 
with  SABK  or  SBAK,  the  crooodile-hcadad  diyinity 
of  Ombos  {Lex.  a.  y.  KID). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Gush  aeema  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  Coshite  nation  or  country  Sebk 


S.  Bli«.  or  slgncwln^  HJ/SD 
3.  M^,Cb.;SMTi{Xi«c; 

b  7^nB ,  IftLMfoK ;  oiBiflla; 


A.V. 


I 


SEBA 

k  mmf^t^  te  the  ocse  of  tbe  list, 
at  fint  h>  iiAbjloma,  and  apparently  after- 
of  the  namea  eanmenited  be- 
Kimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  thai 
mmt  Many  t»  Anbia.  We  thua  may  ooajecture  a 
cam  «f  Caahite  aettieneDti,  one  extremitT  of  which 
ii  to  b*  ptawii  ia  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
&r  CMu^  in  aooordanoe  with  the  mention  of  the 
A6icM  Cwk,  ia  Ethiopia.  The  more  exact  pooition 
rfSebawiUbahtcr 
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the  mcntioB  of  Seba  in  the  liitt  of  the 
«Ba  of  Coah  (Geo.  z.  7 ;  1  Chn  i.  9),  there  are 
hot  thne,  or,  aa  aome  hold,  foar,  notices  of  the 
Ib  Palm  bom.,  which  has  evidently  a 
to  tha  TC^  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
ef  sBRBg  the  distant  nations  winch  should  do 
to  tk  Ung: — '*  The  kingi  of  Tarshish  and 
«f  the  iaiei  aiiaU  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
mA  Seba  lUl  offer  gills  "  (10).  This  mention  of 
Sirta  mi.  Seba  together  is  to  be  compared  with 
fte  «Miumei>CB  of  a  ^befaa  among  the  descendants  of 
(G<B.  z.  7),  and  ita  fulfilment  is  fonnd  in  the 
«f  Sbefaa'a  coming  to  Solomon.  There  can 
is  tittk  dnibt  that  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba 
vas  Coshite  aa  wd!  as  Joktanlte ;  aiid  this  00001"- 
ef  Sbeha  aiad  Seba  together  certainly  lends 
to  thia  -new.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom  is 
ia  mftieuce  to  the  noe  of  its  people, 
it  last  tho  ruling  daaa,  was,  no  doubt, 
a«  SigritlaB.  In  Isaiah  sIUl,  Seba  is  spoken  of 
•Hk  BjOT^  '^  ™o'*  particularly  with  Cash, 
with  some  reference  to  the  Exodus, 
cad:  **  I  gare  ^ypt  [for]  thy  ransom, 
Cask  aMi  Seba  ibr  thee  *  (3).  Here,  to  lender  Cosh 
by  Fib wpia,  as  in  the  A.  V^  is  peihaps  to  miss  the 
imas  «f  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
Mr,  thoogh  it  is  by  no  means  Impoesible,  that 
On^  as  a  geographical  designation,  indudei  Seba, 
M  It  voald  <fe  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in 
As  beoktharv  is  a  paassge  parallel  in  its  indica- 
te :  "  Use  laibour  of  Egypt,  and  merdiandize  of 
0-^  and  of  the  people  of  Seba,  men  of  stature, 
■kail  esme«fer  unto  tiiee,  and  tbqr  shall  be  thine" 
'sir.  14)«  Here  there  is  the  aama  mention  to- 
«f  tka  three  natioas  and  the  same  special 
of  Cath  aad  SelM.  The  great  stature 
of  tha  Ethiof  ians  is  mentioned  by 
of  them  as  by  report  the 
men  in  the  world  (iii.  20 ; 
114);  and  in  the  present  day  some  of  the 
«f  taa  dtak  races  of  *  type  intermediate  be- 
the  Kigritiatts  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
•  the  ^^iMKfg**  AbfMiaians,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  fama,  and  certain  of  the  former  for  their 
ka{bu  The  donbtfiil  notice  is  in  Exekiel,  in  a 
Mkult  ftmmgn  **  and  with  men  of  the  mulU- 

ffc.rAd»i[w»«] 

kA  the  Scri  lends 

fnm  the  wHAeruem,  whkh  pixt  bracelets  upon  theh' 
bsfti^  and  bosntiAil  cniwns  upon  their  heads** 
tuii.  42V  The  first  dause  would  seem  to  farour 
th»  Uea  iBat  a  naftian  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of 
k  text  b  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
mmtitm  of  the  *<  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  dear  why 
Mie  of  Sefan  abooM  onme  from  the  wilderness, 
ik*  pas^ges  we  baTo  eiamined  thus  seem  to  show 
U  «t  enit  tha  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of 


brought  drunkards  [D^ftf  31D, 
D^np,  *  people  of  Seba^] 


«f  the  A.  V.  In  the  text  is^  **  with  tbemen 

■nd  In  the  naigla  *  with  the 
effmeM." 


Africa,  bordering  on  or  mduded  in  Cush,  iod  an 
Solomon's  thne  independent  and  of  political  knpoiV 
anoe.  We  are  thos  able  to  conjecture  the  poai* 
tion  of  Seba.  No  andent  Ethiopian  k.rgdom  ol 
importance  could  hare  excluded  the  island  of  Merofi, 
and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be 
identified  with  that  which  must  hare  arisen  in 
the  period  of  weakness  and  diyision  of  Egypt  that 
followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  tLe  basis  oC 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Saboco,  able  to 
conquer  Elgypt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
which  ruled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Joeephus  says  that  Saba  (SojBcC)  was  the  andeur 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  dty  of  Meroi 
(A.  J.  ii.  10,  §2),  but  he  writes  Sela,  in  thi  notice 
of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas  {Id,  i.  6,  §2)» 
Certainly  the  kingdom  of  MeroS  succeeded  that  of 
Seba ;  and  the  ancient  dty  of  the  same  name  nrsiy 
have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of 
Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  its  monuments 
to  be  even  as  early  as  the  xzvth  dynasty.  There 
can  be  no  connection  between  the  two  names. 
According  to  Joeephus  and  others,  MeroS  wbh 
named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremdy  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MERU,  an  island,  whidi  oocura 
in  the  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be 
this  or  a  simibr  tract,  MERU-PET,  «<  the  isknd  of 
PET  [Phut  ?1  the  bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have 
a  geographiou  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  word  isUnd,  to  the  country  endoaed  by  that 
bend  and  a  tributary  [PHtrrl. 

As  MeroS,  from  its  fertility,  must  hare  been 
the  most  important  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  kfng^ 
dom  in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  induded, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  iaots  r»> 
specting  it  which  are  known.  It  may  be  remarked 
Uiat  it  seems  ceiiain  that,  from  a  remote  time, 
Ethiopia  below  MeroC  could  nevtr  have  formed  a 
separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  probably 
always  dependent  upon  either  MeroS  or  Egypt. 
The  island  of  MeroS  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the 
Atbara,  the  moat  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  ana 
the  AsUpus,  the  Bahr  d-Azrak  or  <*  Blue  River," 
the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confiuents:  it  is  also ' 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobos,  the  Latter  two  uniting  to  form  the 
Blue  River  (Str.  xvii.  p.  821),  but  this  is  essentially 
the  sanie  thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
rich  and  productive.  The  chief  dty  was  MeroS, 
where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupito*  Ammon.  Modem 
research  confirms  these  particulars.  The  countrr 
is  capable  of  bdng  rendo^ed  very  wealthy,  tbdi^ 
its  neighbourhood  to  Abyssinia  has  diecked  its  com- 
merce in  that  direction,  from  the  natural  dread  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country  being  abeorbtd 
like  KurdufAn,  Ddrfoor,  and  Fayidglu,  by  thdr 

Swerfol  ndghbour  E^ypt  Tha  remains  of  the  dty 
eroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty,  bu 
between  N.  lat.  16°  and  17°,  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  rsm-headed  Num,  confounded  with 
Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  pyramids,  indicate  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  popdation,  and  at 
least  one  impoiiant  dty.  When  andent  writers 
speak  of  sovereigns  of  MeroS,  they  may  dther  mean 
rulers  of  MeroS  alone,  or,  in  addition,  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  north  nearly  as  far  or  ss  &r  as  Egypt.  [R.  S.  P.] 

8£'BAT.    [Month.] 

SEC'AOAH  (HDDD :  Afoxt^Ca ;  Alex.  aox^X*'- 

Schacka,  or  Sachacha).  One  of  the  six  dties  of 
Jndah  which  Wbre  situated  in  the  Jfalftor  (^  wikkr. 
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(MPS**),  tbat  lb  the  tmit  boixlei-in$r  on  the  Dend  Sen 
'j£9h.  XT.  61).  It  ocoura  in  the  Kst  between 
Mkldin  Mid  han-Nibshan.  It  wm  not  known  to 
Kusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  hM  the  name  been  jet 
encountered  in  that  direction  in  more  modem  times. 
Kram  Sinjil,  among  the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near 
SeilAn,  Dr.  Robinson  saw  a  place  called  Seidktk 
{/t.R.iu2Q7,note).  [G.] 

ftfiCHENrAS (ScxcWof :  SoeciHas),  1.  She- 
cnANUii  (I  Esd.  riii,  29 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  S). 

2.  {Jechonias,)  Sheghaniah  (\  Esd.  viii.  32; 
romp.  Err.  viii.  .*>). 

S  ^'CHU  (Obn,  with  the  art:  Je :  iw  r^  S«^< ; 
Alex.  i¥  :teicx«:  Soocho).  A  place  mentioned 
Qiice  only  (1  Sem.  xiz.  22),  apparently  as  lying 
on  the  reuie  between  Sanl's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
lUnvili  (liamathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It 
was  notorious  for  **  the  great  well  '*  (or  nether  cis- 
tern, Ha)  which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derirable 
from  a  i-oot  signifying  devation,  thus  perhaps  imply- 
ing that  the  place  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (TWrtf 
el-F(ti)t  and  that  Nefnf  Saimoil  is  Kamah,  then  Bir 
Kebaila  (the  well  of  Keballa),  alleged  by  a  modem 
tmreller  (Schwan,  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  m  a  suitable  positiou  for  the  great  well 
of  Secho.  Schwarx  would  identify  it  with  Atkof^ 
on  the  8.E.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  well  with 
Jacob's  Well  in  the  phiin  below ;  and  Van  de  Velde 
{S.^P.  ii.  S3,  4)  hesitatingly  places  it  at  ShU, 
m  the  mountains  of  Judah  N.E.  of  Hebnm;  bnt 
this  they  are  forced  into  by  their  respectire  theories 
as  to  the  position  of  Kamathaim  Zophim. 

Ilie  Vat  LXX.  alters  the  pasnge,  and  has  *<  the 
well  of  the  threshing-floor  that  is  in  Sephei,'*  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  pj  for  S^3,  or  Sa» 
for  /iCTdXov,  and  in  the  latter  ^D^  for  13B'.  The 
Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Hebrew.  [G,] 

SECUNDUS  (SfJcovrSot :  Secundus)  was  one 
of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  iar  as  Asia  (&xp(  i^'  *Aa'{af ),  proluhly 
tu  Titns  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  far,  aome  far' 
ther),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  thiid 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4).  He  and  Ari- 
stairhus  are  there  said  to  have  be^  Thessalonians. 
H  i  is  otherwise  unknown.  [H.  B.  H.] 

SEDECI'AS  (:icacmM:  £Me€ia$),  the  Greek 
form  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  I  as  the  (ather  of  Moaseiah,  himself  the  gnnd- 
father  of  Barucfa,  and  a|iparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  zzIk.  21,  22. 

S.  The  '«son  of  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah"  (Bar. 
1.8).    [Xedbklah.]  [B.  F.  WJ 

8EEB.    [Pbophbt.] 

SB'GUB  (a»3fc^ ;  JTH,  3<4f :  %rM$ :  Beguh), 
1.  The  youngest 'son  of  Hid' the  Bethellte,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xri,  34).  Acconiing  to  Rab- 
binical tradition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  np 
the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story  says  that  his 
i^ther  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same  oocadon. 

a.  {^ffMirx ;  Alex.  ^UyvCfi.)  Son  of  Hexron,  by 
the  daugljter  of  Machir  the  fiither  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
a.  21,22).  "" 

SEIB,  MOUNT  O W» "  w^gh  "  or  "rugged :" 
Sn*fo:  Seir),  We  have  both  Tjfe^  pH,  «*  land 
rf  Se'r"  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxn.  30),  and'Tpfe'  in. 
"  M-"mt  Seir;'  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  ongiwifnaTO 
)f  'Ji  mouutatn  ridge  extending  alonj;  thr*  east  sj. le  iW 


teliKB» 


tne  valley  of  Anibah,fram  the  Dh^Sm  to  H 
itic  Gulf.  The  name  may  cither  have  bsM 
from  Sen*  the  Horite»  who  appnrs  to  Iwfv  W<wtli 
chief  of  the  abonginal  inhabitants  (G«fi.  usvi  2Uir 
or,  what  is  perhs^  more  probable,  fresn  the  ioq0 
aspeot  of  the  whole  country.  The  -view  tiess 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Uonat  Scir, 
is  enoogh  to  show  the  apprspriatcaeBs  of  the  ap^ 
lalton.  The  sharp  and  semled  ri^as,  tw  j^ed 
rocka  and  clifls,  the  straggling  Itnshea  and  stuatm 
trees,  giro  the  whole  scene  a  sternneas  and  mjqB:e^ 
ness  almost  unparalleled.  In  the  SanMuitan  Penta- 
teuch, instead  of  TPC^,  the  name  71733  is  iMd ; 
and  in  the  Jenualem  Targam,  in  plue  of  '*  Mount 

Seir"  we  find  fitSsn  KlID.  Mimni  (Mia.  Tke 
word  Oabla  signifies  **  mountain,**  and  is  thus  d^ 
scriptrve  of  the  region  (Rehmd,  Pal,  p.  M..  Tbe 
name  Gebaia,  or  Gebaleoe,  was  applied  to  this  prw 
vince  by  Joeephos,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jemae 
CJoeeph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2;  Ofumast,  '•Idnnaa''^ 
The  northern  section  of  If  ount  Sen*,  m  for  as  iVlni, 
is  stiU  called  Jeb&l,  the  Arabic  form  of  G^aL  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  fiuih«r 
south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  tb« 
words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  In  foct  its  boundaries  are 
there  defined  with  tolenhle  exactneia.  It  lad  the 
Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  ss 
far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akafaah  (vcr.  8  ; 
its  eastern  border  nm  along  the  base  of  the  moim- 
tun  range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  boi-der  is  not  so  accuntelj  detaTDfoed. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshoa,  extended 
fix>m  **  the  Mount  Hakk  that  goeth  np  to  Ssr, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Joah,  xi.  17).  Aa  no  part  of 
Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  mot  har^ 
been  unon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  hoe 
of  "naked"  {halak  signified  "naked")  white  hflb 
or  clilfs  which  runs  across  the  great  vnllev  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  formhig  the  dirv 
sion  between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  (Ihor 
north  of  it  The  view  of  thoe  cliA,  from  the  sboit 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  rery  striking.  Thcf  appnu-  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extcnd'us 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  '  The  impres^on  leti 
by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the 
rery  *•  Mount  Hahdc,  that  goeth  op  to  Seir  -  (Robin- 
son, B.  B,  ii.  113.  &c.;  see  Reil  on  Josh.  xi.  17 ;. 
The  northern  border  of  the  modem  district  of  JdMt 
is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  foils  into  the  Gbor  a  frw 
miles  fiirther  north  (Borckhardt,  Syr.  p.  401^. 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  oomiectvd 
with  Smai  and  Pann ;  bnt  a  careful  oonstdenrtieB 
of  thai  difficult  passage  proves  that  the  oonnexif^ 
is  not  a  geographical  one.  Moees  there  oclr  suixm 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Drnr^ 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  regazd  either  te 
time  or  place  (comp.  Judg.  r.  4. 5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  br  the 
Horites,  or  <*  troglodytes,"  who  wen  donbtlen  the 
flsoavators  of  thaw  siagdar  rock-dweliiags  fband 
in  each  nuraben  in  the  ravines  and  clilfo  aroand 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  apparentiy 
annihilated,  by  the  posteiity  of  Esao,  wno  **  dwHt 
in  their  stead^  (Dent.  ii.  12).  The  history  of  Scv 
thoa  early  merges  into  thatof  Edom.  Though  tfaa 
oountiy  was  ailerwards  caUod  Edom,  yet  the  <ilda> 
name,  Seir,  dkl  not  pass  away:  it  »  frequesitl} 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  histnry  of  the  Israel  tt«a 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount  Seir  a 
the  sohject  of  a  hnrible  prophetic  citne  prouottnc^ 
by  Exekid  (chap,  xxxr.),  which  seems  now  lo  h» 
litarally  fulHIUil :— ••  Thus  satth   the  Ur  I   U^d 
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hMi  0  ^fiNUiiSeir,  1  am  a^uDst  thae,  and  I  will 
make  iKm  iumI  desolate.  I  will  lay  thj  cities 
«wlc  .  .  .  wiMn  the  whole  caiih  rejotceth  I  will 
Bake  thea  U«M)late. ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetaal 
dnoJatioaa,  and  thy  cities  shidl  not  return,  and  Te 
tiiiU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  [J.  L.  ?.] 

2.  (TpC^  "in :  Ipot  A^vdp  ;■  Ales.  h.  3i|fi^ : 
Jfciu  Aiir).  An  entirely  different  place  from  the 
feregmif ;  oae  of  the  landmarka  on  the  north 
leuodary  of  tho  territorj  of  Jndah  (Joah.  xr.  10 
csly).  It  fay  irertwanl  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
jetwcoB  it  and  Beth^hemesb.  If  Kuriet  tl  Enab 
fee  the  fomer,  and  ^NHiAenu  the  latter  of  theie 
tv»«  then  Moont  Seir  cannot  fiul  to  be  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  Wady  My  and  the  Wadtf 
0Aira6  (Sob.  iii.  155).  A  vilk^  called  8an$^ 
ctttds  00  the  southern  site  of  this  ridge,  which 
Tohlcr  (3<f0  Wdndenmg,  203)  aod  Schwars  (97) 
would  identify  with  Seir.  The  obstacle  to  this  is 
that  the  oamea  are  radically  •different.  The^froA 

(ijAiUv)  en  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Rob. 

B.  R.  1st  edit,  it  364^,  li  nearer  in  orthography, 
but  not  so  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  nune  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far 
to  the  netth  of  thts  main  aeats  of  the  Sprites  we 
hsTc  no  mem  of  knowmg.  Perhaps,  like  other 
Dames  oocvring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
monument  of  an  incunioD  by  the  Edomitea  which 
has  eaosped  reeord.  [Ophhi,  &&]  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  darired  its  name  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot.  Dr. 
Robinson  (155),  apparency  witlwut  intending  any 
allosiao  to  the  name  of  2>eir,  speaks  of  the  "  rugged 
pooita  which  eonipoaad  the  main  ridge"  of  the 
moontain  in  question.  9odi  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  wo^xl  Seir.  Whether  there  is  any  oonneo- 
t^m  between  this  moontain  and  Seirath  or  Aa»- 
Sf<rak  («e  the  oast  artide)  is  doabtful .  The  name  is 
not  a  oemmoo  one,  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
bsw  been  attached  to  the  more  northern  oontinna- 
tioQ  of  the  hills  of  Jndah  which  nm  np  into  Benjamin 
--or,  as  it  waa  then  called.  Mount  £|^rum.    [G.] 

BETBATH  (JXT^r},  with  the  definite  artide : 

'  2rrtifw$d ;  Alex.  2«ffip»#a :  Seiraih).  The  pboe 
to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  murder  of  E^on 
Jn^.  iiL  26),  and  whither,  by  hlasU  of  his  cow- 
Aorn,  he  ooUccted  his  ooontrymen  for  the  attaok  of 
the  Moabites  in  Jeridio  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount 
E)4)Ftim  **  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
voodsd  shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
ation  of  Air,  and  Seirath)  which  stretdied  eren 
<•  £w  Booth  aa  to  cuter  the  territory  of  Jndah 
'M.  XT.  10).  The  definite  artide  prefixed  to 
the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  qni  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
onped  obaerration  in  modem  times.  [G.] 

8irLA  and  SE'LAH  QT^p,  or  jhlDT] :  w^po, 

w  4  v^v»'  2  K*  ^^-  7 ;  &.  xvi.  1 :  rendered 
-the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Jndg.  i.  36,  3  Chr. 


*  'Aa0i^  This  looks  aa  if  the  HeU  name  hmi  oooe 
ka<  the  aittde  prelUed. 

^  hMriUy  tbeaMpi^wldcfa,ln  theAlex.MS,lsooeof 
tt»clev«DOKBesineertedbjtbeLXX.inJoeh.ZT.n.  Tbe 
otHhfcumm  namea  agee.  In  the  Vat  MS.  it  Is '£«^^. 

'  yx^La*  ia  the  orthography  of  Sarit  (Usta  of  Dr. 

fanh  ta  Ut  ed.of  Boblnson,  ta  App.  lU),  oontalaiiv  no 
iiM  and  a  dDplkaSo  a. 

*  Tm  lo  the  rcwlliw  of  the  Vat  Cbdez  aocoidhig  to 
lUL  IfaecvraaBbitnvnlahee  anhiBtaoeeof  they  being 
^IRanted  bj  t»  which  is  of  the  greatest  raritjr.  and  is 
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XXT.  12,  Obad.  S.  Probably  the  dty  later  known 
as  Petra,  500  Roman  miles  from  uaza  (Plin.  vi. 
32),  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about  two  days' 
journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  waa  in  tha 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hor  (Joseph.  AtU.  ir.  4,  %7),  and  therefoie 
Edomite  territory,  taken  by  Amaxiah,  and  called 
JoKTHEEL  (not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with 
Joktheel,  Joah.  zr.  38,  wb'csh  pertained  to  Jndah 
in  the  time  of  Joshua),  b  it  seems  ji  hare  atier- 
wards  come  imder  the  dominion  of  Moab.  In  tbe 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.O.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabatnaeans,  who  auccessfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  zix. 
731,  od.  Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became 
one  of  the  greatest  steticns  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (»&.  94;  Strabo,  xri. 
799 ;  Apul.  Fhr.  i.  6).  About  70  B.C.  Petra  ap- 
pears as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named 
Aretas  (Joseph.  Ani.  xir.  1,  §4,  and  5,  §1 :  B.  J. 
i.  6,  §2,  and  29,  §3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  Cass,  liviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  received  the  name 
of  JQadriana,*  as  appears  m>m  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
3oeephus  {Ant.  iv.  4,  §7)  gives  the  name  of  Aroe 
a^Aptni)  aa  an  earlier  synonym  for  Petra,  wher^ 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'ApiH)f*  pr  ^Apfc4fi* 
(allesed  by  Euseb.  Onom.,  aa  found  in  Joeephus) 
should  be  read.  The  dty  Petra  lay,  though  at  fi 
high  Ievd,i  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  oountoin-dids, 
and  apprcNBched  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  dty*8  site,  the  riv^r  winds 
(PUn.  vi.  32 ;  Strabo,  xvl.  779).  The  prindpal 
ruins  are — 1.  elKhuznehi  2.  the  theatre:  3.  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columne ;  4.  ^  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription;  5.  ruined  bridges;  6.  a  tii- 
nmphal  arch:  7.  Zub  /br'dn;  8.  KSsr  Jlr-'dn; 
and  are  chieny  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
borde  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  dsterns» 
in  which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season 
had  been  reserved — a  remaricable  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  correct,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  watir- 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  are  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its 
immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prof.  Stanley 
(S.  4t  P.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Petra  was  the 
sea^  a  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he  fixes  at  the 
spot  now  called  the  *'  Deir  '*  or  "  Gonvent,"  and 
with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Aaron's 
tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected  (96).  As 
regards  the  question  of  its  identitr  with  Kadesh,  see 
Kadesh  ;  and,  for  the  general  subject,  Ritter,  xiv.  69, 
997  i'oU.,  and  Robinson,  u.  1.  [H.  H.] 

gELA-bHAM-MAHLEKOTH  (•'.  «.  «  tha 
diff  of  escapee"  or «' of  divisions,"  r{\\^mr\  )ho 
Trrpa  ^  fAfpur$i7^u,  in  both  MSB.:  Petra  dwh 

not  mentioned  fay  Franlcel  (Tbrttvdiem,  kc  112).  y  and 
K  are  the  ordinary  equlvalenta  of  y  in  the  l«XX. 

•  Nomml  in  qalbus  AAFUNH  HHTPA  MHTTPO- 
nOAlZ,  Reland, «. «. 

t  EurUcs  ( Onam.),  under  a  later  artide.  identlfles  Petra 
end  'Pex^,  whidi  appears  (Nun.  xxxL  8)  as  the  name  of 
a  MkUanltJah  prince  (see  Stanley.  8.  A  P.  p.  94,  note). 

f  Boblnson  (U.  ia4)oompntea  tbe  WadfyMauta  aa  about 
3000  feet  or  more  above  the  Arabah. 

b  One  of  the  few  caaea  in  which  the  Hebrew  article  has 
been  retained  in  our  tnuuUUoo.  Ham-nL.lekeUi  suJ 
Ueikath  har-Zurte  are  examples  of  the  i 
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ini«).  A  rndc  or  cliff  in  the  wtldenMBB  of  Mann, 
the  scene  of  one  of  tho«  remarknble  oKHpes  which 
Are  »  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saal's  pursuit  of 
Dsvjl  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if  interpreted 
M  Hebrew,  signiBes  the  **cliff  of  escapes/'  or  "of 
diTi:tion.s."  The  former  is  the  explanation  of 
Gesenius  {Thes.  485),  the  latter  of  the  Targnm 
aiKl  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  (Midrnsh ; 
Ktuihi).  The  escape  is  that  of  Dsvid;  the  divi- 
tioiis  are  those  of  Saal's  mind  aodecided  whethei* 
to  remain  in  porsnit  of  his  enemy  or  *p  go  alter 
the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations,  though 
appropriate  to  either  interpietation,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
words,  are  doubtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  makes  it 
almoet  certain  that  this  cliff  must  hare  derived  its 
name  either  from  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  p7n)  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translati<»ia  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested.  [G.] 

8EXAH  (n^).     This  word,  which  is  only 

found  in  the  poetical  booka  of  the  Okl  Tcatament, 
oocora  aerenty-one  times  in  the  Paalma,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  FlMilma  it  la  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  Umea,  and  in 
one  foar  timea — always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex> 
oq>t  in  Pk.  Iv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii. 
3,  9»  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end 
of  a  clause.  All  the  Ptalms  in  wfaicb  it  oocun, 
except  eleven  (iii.  vti.  zxiv.  xxxii.  zlviii.  1.  Ixxxii. 
Izxxiii.  Izxxvii.  Izzzix.  cxliiL),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (oomp.  also 
Hab.  iii.  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the 
words  ibtp,  mUem^  (A.  V.  *'  Ptedm  "),  Shiggaion, 

or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music,  fieskies  theae,  in  the 
title*  of  the  Pkahna  in  which  Selah  oocma,  we  meet 
with  the  muaical  tenns  Alamoth  (zlvL\  Altaachith 
(Ivii.  lix.  Izzv.),  Gittith  (Ixzzi.  Izoriv.),  Maha- 
lath  Leannoth  (Ixxzviii.),  Michtam  (Ivil.  liz.  Ix.), 
Keginah  (Ixi.),  Negiooth  (iv.  liv.  Iv.  Izvii.  hxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shoahan-eduth  (Ix.) ;  and 
on  this  aaaociation  alone  might  be  formed  a  stroi^ 
preaumpti<ni  ihai,  like  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning;  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  oonjectue.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Venkns 
■re  fint  deaerving  of  attention. 

In  by  for  the  greater  namb«  of  instaDoes  the 
Taigum  rendera  the  word  by  pDvP/i  iToAnfn, 
**  for  ever ;"  four  times  (Ps.  zxxii.  4,  7 ;  xsmz.  11 
[12];  4[6])  KD^y^.  iToteiA;  oiice(ft.xliv.8[9]) 
n?^  ^W?*  '^<^^  *abnbi\  and  (Pk.  xlviii.  8 
W)  1^^  ^?^V  "Vp,  W  'akU  'ohnlR,  with  the 
seme  meaning,  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  fV.  zliz. 
13  [14]  it  has  >Wn  Hrh}h,  WcUmd  didtki,  *«  foi 
the  world  tooome ;"  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5  [6]  HOTO  ^^TPi 

Uchayyi  'almd^  "  for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
ft.  cxL  5  [6]  jnnn.  «*•«,  "  continually.'*    This 

it  In  Ps.  Ix.  16  [\1\  Ixzv.  3  HJ,  IxzvL  S.  f 
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interpretAiion,  which  ■»  the  one  adopted  by  thi 
majoi  ity  of  Rabbinical  writers,  is  pordy  tirdiuonali 
and  bnsed  npon  no  etymol<^  whatever.  It  is  fo^ 
lowed  hy  Aquila,  who  renders  "Selah  "  kat;hfvm 
Editio  qnmia  and  EdiHo  texta,  whkfa  give  respeo* 
tively  Sfovarr^r  and  e2ff  WAor;*  hw  Sfmambm 
(elf  rhw  tdAwa)  and  Theodotion  (A  WAet),  m 
Habakkuk;  by  the  nwling  of  the  Alex.  MSw  («2f 
T^Xof)  in  Hab.  iii.  13 ;  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  ia 
Pk  iii.  8  [91  iv.  2  [3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13; 
and  by  Jerome,  who  has  asmpcr.  In  Pk.  Iv.  19  [^0l 

rho  Dig,  kedem  sf/dA,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshite 

*«  from  before  the  workL"  Thai  this  rendering  m 
manifestly  inappropriate  in  some  passcges,  as  for 
instance  P».  xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [S].  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  and  superfluous  in  others^  as  Ps.  aliv. 
8  [9],  Ixxxiv.  4  [5 J,  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out 
long  since  by  Abeu  £siu.  In  the  Ptalms  the  uni- 
form rendering  of  the  LXX.  ia  StdfroAfia.  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion  give  the  same^  except  in 
Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  where  Theodotion  has  def,  and 
Pk.  Iii.  5  [7jt  where  Symmachna  has  tit  4f(.  In 
Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Ales.  MS.  gives  cU  r^Aet.  In  PW 
zxxviii.  (in  LXX.)  7,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  Su^aA^a  is  added 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  Ja 
Pk.  Ivii.  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2 ;  and  in  Pk. 
iii.  8  m,  zxiv.  10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [11^  it  is  omitted 
altogether.  In  all  passages  eioepi  thoae  already 
refrn^  to,  in  whidi  it  follows  the  Taig;nm,  the 


PeBhito-i>yi-iac  haa   <I3DS^9,  an  abbreviation  for 

SidifwAjMi*  This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Pis.  xirtii. 
13  [14],  L  15  [16],  Ixviii:  13  [14],  Ivii.  2,  Uxi. 
7  [8],  at  the  end  of  the  vem ;  and  in  Ps.  Iii.  3  tu 
tlie  middle  of  the  verse  after  2\t2IO ;  in  Pk.  xlix.  it 
is  put  after  )Ky3  in  ver.  14  [15],  and  in  Vk,  Ixriii. 

after  TWffyi  in  ver.  8  [91  and  after  U»rfMh  in 

ver.  32  ^33].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely,  while 
in  Hab.  iii.  3  the  EdHh  9exta  and  others  give 

Tht  rendering  Sid^roA/is  of  the  LXX.  and  otha 
translaton  is  in  every  way  ss  traditional  aa  that  of 
the  Targum  **  for  ever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  8idif«A/ia  itself  there  are  many  opinions. 
Both  Origen  {Comm,  ad  Ft,,  0pp.  ed.  Delarue,  ii. 
516)  and  Athanasius  (Synopt.  Scry)L  Sacr,  xiii.) 
arc  rilent  upon  this  point.  Euaebius  of  CaesareB 
(Praef.  m  Ft.)  says  it  marited  those  pacsages  b 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceeeed  for  a  tune  to  w«eh 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Kyasa  {Trad,  9  m 
Fs,  cap.  X.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  {^Opp,  cd. 
Montfaucon,  v.  p.  540)  takes  it  to  faidicate  the 
portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given  to  another 
choir.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an 
interval  of  ^Jence  in  the  pealmody.  Jerome  (A)). 
ad  MarceUwn)  enummatca  the  various  optiuons 
which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that 
dktpgalma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a  reeeatieg 
of  the  Spirit's  infloenoe,  or  the  beginning  of  anocher 
sense.  Othen,  he  says,  regard  it  as  indicatiDg  a 
difference  of  rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  sucne  kini 
of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for  him»df  he  &Us 
back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and  renden  Selah 
by  semper^  with  a  reforcni*  to  the  custom  of  the 
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Ifffpt  te  pot  afc  the  omI  of  their  writiogB  Amen, 
Scbh,  «r  Sbakm.  Id  his  commenterj  oa  Ps.  iii. 
te  M  doobtfol  whether  to  regud  it  as  nsipl^  a 
noMl  eign,  or  ae  tndkaiting  &  perpetuity  of  the 
troth  contuiied  in  the  punge  after  which  it  ia 
piaosi ;  ••  that,  he  aaya,  **  whereaoerer  Selaht  that 
B  dJMpmilma  or  am^par,  ia  pot,  there  we  maj  know 
that  what  foUowa,  as  well  aa  what  preoedea,  belong 
nnt  enlf  to  the  preaent  time,  but  to  eternity." 
Theodorvt  (Ptaef.  m  Pb.)  ezplaina  dUqnaima  hj 
mikmn  /urufioKli  or  iwaWjopfh  (aa  Suidaa),  **  a 
Juuige  of  the  melodj."  On  the  whole,  the  nn- 
iWricg  SupfoX/ca  rather  increasea  the  difficulty,  for 
it  dop«  not  appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah, 
and  ita  own  aigoification  ia  obacur& 

Lmriog  the  Veiaiona  and  the  Kathera,  we  come 
ta  the  Rabbimral  writera,  the  majority  of  whom 
follow  the  Taipim  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Elieier 
'  Talm.  Babl.  j&mfrm,  t.  p.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
«*  for  erer."  But  Aben  Eira  (on  Pa.  iii.  3)  ahowed 
that  in  aome  fwiigi  iii  thia  rendaring  waa  inappro- 
pfiate,  and  eipieaKd  hia  own  opinion  that  Ssdah 
was  a  word  of  cophaaiB,  need  to  give  weight  and 
imporlaiiee  to  what  waa  said,  and  to  indicate  ita 
tralh  :—•*  Bui  the  rif;ht  explanation  ia  that  the 
■idling  of  Sdah  ia  like  «  ao  it  ia'  or  •  thua,'  and 
'  the  matter  ia  true  and  right.'  **  Kirocfai  {Lex, 
a.  r.)  doubted  whether  it  had  any  apecial  meaning 
at  allla  eonnezioD  with  the  amae  of  the  paaaage  in 
which  it  waa  found,  and  eipbiincd  it  aa  a  muaical 

term.    He  deriTea  it  horn  77D»  to  raiae,  elerate^ 

with  il  pnragoglc,  and  interpieta  it  aa  aignifying 
a  rainag  or  derating  the  roioe,  aa  much  aa  to  aay  in 
thia  place  there  waa  an  elevation  of  the  roioe  in  aong. 
Among  modem  writera  there  ia  the  aame  direraity 
of  opinion.     Oeaeniua  {Tha,  a.  r.)  derivea  Selah 

frMU  %VOt  aiHk,  to  auapcnd,  of  which  he  thinka 
it  il  the  impcratire  Kal,  with  H  pamgogic,  TOOt 
n  pave  MvO.  But  thia  form  ia  aupported  by  no 
parallel  inatance.  In  accordance  with  his  deriration, 
whkh  is  harah,  he  interpreta  Selah  to  mean  either, 
**  sospend  the  roioe,"  that  ia,  *«  be  ailent,**  a  hint  to 
the  Bagers ;  or  "  raiae,  elerate  the  atringed  inatrn- 
mnt».  In  either  caac  he  r^arda  it  aa  denoting  a 
puite  in  the  aong,  which  waa  filled  up  by  an  inter- 
1  :*le  played  by  the  choir  of  Levitea.  Ewald  {Die 
IhckUr  det  A.  B.  i.  179)  arrivea  at  aubstantially 
the  suae  reault  by  a  different  proceaa.    He  derivea 

Sitiab  from  ^D^  $ditU,  to  riae,  whence  the  aub- 
itaaitivw  tD,  whidi  with  n  paragogic  beoomea  in 
paoie  iPO  (oomp.  rHH,  from  TTl,  root  Tin,  Gea. 

at.  10).  So  fitf  aa  the  form  of  the  word  ii  con* 
ronad,  thia  deriTataon  ia  awra  tenable  than  the 
fisnncr.  Ewald  rcgarda  the  phraaa  **  Higgjako, 
Sekh,"  m  Pa.  is.  16  [171,  aa  the  fuU  form,  aigni- 

upr—- an  indioatioa  that  the 
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fnog  **  mmae,  itrike  up 
vuicea  of  the  diaa  were  to  ccaae  wliile  the  inatru- 
nfeitaakmacamein.  Hengatenberg  foUowa  Geaeniua, 
I>»  Wflttc,  and  otbcni^  in  the  rendering  jDoiiaa/  but 
nien  it  to  the  oootenta  of  the  pcalm,  and  under- 
aoflda  it  of  the  aileiice  of  the  mnaic  in  order  to  give 
r*^an  for  quiet  reflcctioa.  If  thia  were  the  caae, 
Mab  at  the  end  of  a  paalm  would  be  auperfluoua. 
'*^e  mme  meaning  of  pcntaa  or  end  ia  arrired  at  by 
runt  (JKsaoba.  a.  r.),  who  derirea  Selah  from  a  rooi 

n^O,  alUA,  to  cot  off  (a  meaning  which  ia  per* 

fhtly  arbitrary),  whence  the  aubatanttre  7D,  a*/, 

wtuck  with  n  poragogic  tiecomea  in  pauae  n^O  i  a 


form  which  ia  without  parallel.  While  etymolrgi^ 
have  reoourm  to  auch  ahitia  aa  theae,  it  can  acarcalT 
be  expected  tl'tat  the  true  meaning  of  the  woiii 
will  be  erolred  by  their  inreatigatiooa.  Indeed  the 
qucation  ia  aa  £u>  from  aolution  aa  ^er.  Beyond 
the  ftct  that  Selah  ia  a  moaiml  term,  we  know 
ahaolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirdy  in  tlie 
dark  aa  to  ita  meaning.  Sonuner  (BM,  Abhandi, 
i.  1-84^  haa  devoted  an  elaborate  diacoune  to  ita 
ezphiuation.  After  obaenring  that  Selah  every- 
whei«  appeara  to  mark  critjcal  momenta  in  the  relh< 
gioua  conaciouaneaa  of  the  laiaelitea,  and  that  the 
muaic  waa  employed  to  give  ezpreenon  to  the 
energy  of  the  poet 'a  aentimenta  on  these  oocaaiona, 
he  (p.  40)  arrivea  at  the  oonduaion  that  the  word 
ia  uaed  "  in  thoae  paaaagea  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  prieita,  who  atood  oppoaite  to 
the  atage  occupied  oy  the  Levitea,  were  to  raiae 

their  trumpeta  (/7D)»  and  with  the  atrong  tonea 
of  tliia  inatrument  mark  the  worda  juat  apoken,  and 
bear  them  upwarda  to  the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Pix>- 
bably  the  Invite  minatrela  aupported  thia  priestly 
interceaaory  muaic  by  vigoroualy  atriking  theii 
hiupB  and  paalteriea ;  whence  the  Greek  expreaaion 
Ztdflmfkfui.  To  thia  pointa,  moreorer,  the  fuUei 
direction,  •  Higgaion,  SeUh '  (Pa.  ix.  16} ;  the  fint 
word  of  which  denotea  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
inatmmenta  (Pa.  zrii.  4),  the  other*  the  ndaing  ot 
the  trumpeta,  both  which  were  here  to  sound 
together.  The  leaa  imporiant  Higgaion  fell  away, 
when  the  expreaaion  was  abbreviated,  and  SeUih 
alone  remained."  Dr.  Daridaon  (/n#rodL  to  the 
0.  T.  ii.  248)  with  good  reaaon  rejecti  thia  ex- 
pbnation  aa  laboured  and  artificial,  though  it  ia 
adopteti  by  Keil  in  Hftvemick's  EitUeUung  (iii. 
120-129).  He  ahowa  that  in  aome  paaaagea  (aa 
Pik  zzxii.  4,  5,  Iii.  3,  It.  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the 
prieata  on  the  trumpets  would  be  unaui  table,  and 
propoaea  the  following  aa  hia  own  solution  of  the 
difficulty  :•— ^'  The  word  denotea  eleoation  or  oscant, 
i.  e.  loud,  dear.  The  muaic  which  commonly  ao- 
oompanied  the  ainging  waa  soft  and  feeble.  In  caaea 
where  it  waa  to  bunt  in  more  strongly  during  the 
ailence  of  the  aong,  iS^^  waa  the  aign.  At  the  end 
of  a  verse  or  atrophe,  where  it  commonly  atands, 
the  muaic  may  have  n«dily  been  atrongest  and 
loudest."  It  may  be  remarked  of  thia,  aa  ^  all  the 
other  explanationa  which  hare  been  given,  that  it 
is  mere  ooi\jectttre,  baaed  on  an  e^rmology  which, 
in  any  other  language  than  Hebrew,  would  at  once 
be  rejected  aa  nnaound.  A  few  other  opiniona  may 
be  noticed  aa  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  aub* 
ject.  Ifichaelia,  in  deapair  at  being  unable  to  asaiga 
any  meaning  to  the  word,  regard^  it  aa  an  abbio- 
viatioU)  formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other  letters 
of  three  other  woitia  {Sti^,  ad  Lex.  Hebr.\ 
though  he  dedinea  to  conjecture  what  these  may 
have  been,  and  r^jecta  at  once  tne  gucaa  of  Mei< 
bomina,  who  eztracta  the  meaning  da  capo  from 
the  three  worda  which  he  auggesta.  For  other  con- 
jectnrea  of  this  kind,  aee  Eichhom'a  Bibliothtk,  r. 
545.  Mattheson  was  of  opinion  that  the  pas> 
aagea  where  SeUh  occurred  were  repeated  either  by 
the  instruments  or  by  another  choir:  hem^  he  took 
it  as  equal  to  ritomeUo.  Herder  regarded  it  aa 
marking  a  change  of  key ;  while  Paulua  Burgenaia 
and  Schindler  aaaigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  aa  an  enclitic  woixl  uaed  to  fill  up  the  vene. 

Buxtorf  (Zex.  Ifebr.)  derived  it  from  H^D,  saAiA, 

to  spread,  lay  low:  hence  used  as  a  p*gn  to  lower 
the  Yoice,  like  ptano.     In  Eichhom'a  BiMv^ikek 
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{t,  550)  H  is  suggested  thai  Selsh  may  p^rhnpi. 
RAiify  »  Msle  in  music,  cr  indicate  a  n^^ini:  or 
faTliiig  iu  ths  tone.  Koi^ter  'St^fd.  und  KrU,  1831) 
saw  in  ir.  onlj  a  mnrk  to  indicate  tbe  itrophical 
diviMtons  of  tlic  F:<alin8,  but  its  position  in  tbe 
middle  of  roi'set  is  against  thb  tbeory.  Augusti 
{Praet.  EuU,  in  d.  Pa.  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an 
exclamation,  like  haUehjahl  and  the  same  new 
was  taken  by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  {ffeb,  Qr,  §243,  2\ 
wiio  cla.<%sei  it  among  the  interjections,  and  rendecs 
it  pi'MH  I    **  For  my  own  paiV'  ^  Kip*  "  i  be- 

Utre  it  to  be  descended  from  the  not  ^JLtf >   '  he 

blessed,'  lie.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  atmen^ 
or  the  doxology,  among  oorselTes."  If  any  further 
information  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  subject,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  tr^itises  contained  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  zxii.,  in  Nolditis  {Ccnoord.  Pari.  Ann.  et  Vind, 
No.  1877),  in  SaaLschUU  (£r«6r.  Poet.  p.  346),  and 
in  the  essay  of  Somroer  quoted  above.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SEL'ED  n^D:  ^akiH:  Saled^  One  of  the 
sous  of  Nadab,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr. 

ii.  ao). 

8ELEMI'A  {Sakmia).  One  of  the  five  men 
"  ready  to  write  swiftly,  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
nianded  to  take  (2  Esd.  »▼.  24). 

SELEMI'AS  (2eAe/Jas  :  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
i.KMiAll  of  the  sous  of  Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  39). 

8BLEnOI'A  (^9\^K9jai  Selemda)  was  jnac- 
ucally  the  seaport  of  Antiooo,  as  Ostia  was  of 
Rome,  Neapolis  o^  Philippi,  Cenchreae  of  Corinth, 
^nd  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Orontca, 
after  flowing  past  Antioch,  entered  the  sea  not 
for  from  Sdeuda.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  sules.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Banuibas, 
(tailed  from  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
missionaFy  drcuit  (Acts  ziii.  4) ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  retom  from 
it  (ziT.  26).  The  name  of  the  place  shows  at 
once  that  its  history  was  connected  with  that 
line  of  Selegddae  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  dose  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
doee  a  connexion  with  Jewish  annala.  This  strong 
fortrem  and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  con- 
■tmcted  by  the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  timet, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Plin.  ff.  N,  v.  18).  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  considerable  being  an  immense 
excavation  extending  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
city  to  the  sea :  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  piers  of  the  old  harbour,  which  still  bear 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Bamabaa.  The  masonry 
continues  so  good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and 
repairing  the  harbour  lias  recently  been  entertained. 
Accounts  of  Selencia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphratet  ExpeditUm  by  General  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papeia  in  the  Journal  of  the  Moyal  Oeo^ 
graphioal  Society ^  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tates 
in  the  Museum  of  C^tssical  Antijmtiea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

S£LEirCUS(S/Xcviror:  8e!ewu8)  lY.  Phtlo- 
pator,  "  king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace  iii.  3),  that  is,  of 
Uie  provinces  iiiduded  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  dairoed  by  the  Sdeuddae,  even 
then  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
loomp.  1  Mace.  viii.  (5,  xi.  13.  xii.  30,  xiiL  32).  «4i 
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the  «on  and  suooesfior  of  Antiochos  the  Great.  He 
took  part  in  the  disastix>us  battle  of  M^piesia  (B.d 
190),  and  three  years  aflerwardi,  on  the  death  oi 
his  father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  seems  to  hati 
devoted  himsdf  to  strengthening  the  Syrian  powu, 
which  had  been  broken  down  at  Msgnesia,  seeking 
to  keep  on  gopd  terms  with  Rome  and  Egypt  till  he 
could  find  a  &vourabIe  oj^rtunity  for  war.  He 
was,  however,  murdei*ed,  after  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  (B.a  175),  bj  Heliodorus,  one  of  his  uwn 
pourtiers  [Helioiwrus],  "  neither  in  [sudden] 
anger  nor  in  battle"  (Dan.  xi.  20,  and  Terooie,  si 
loo.\  but  by  ambitious  treachei7»  without  Lavlif 
effected  anything  of  iraportanoe.  His  son  Done* 
trius  1.  Soter  [Demetrius],  whom  he  had  seat, 
while  still  a  b^,  as  hostage  to  Rome,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  gained  the  crown  in  162  B.C. 
(1  Mace.  vii.  1 ;  2  Mace  xiv.  1).  The  general 
policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his 
fiither  (2  Maoc.  iii.  2,  3,  ««!  S^Ae imcoi'),  was  ooo- 
dliatory,  as  the  poesession  of  Palestine  was  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Egyptian 
war ;  and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expoaei 
of  the  Temple-servioe  (2  Maoc  iii.  3,  6).  On  one 
ooposion,  by  the  false  representations  of  Simon, 
a  Jewish  officer  [SiMOM  3],  he  was  induced  to 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  the  saoM  HHio- 
dorus  who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally 
fiuled,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  aflerwimU 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2  Mace, 
iv.  5,  6) ;  though  his  want  of  money  to  pay  the 
enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  [AmriocHf  s 
III.,  Tol.  i.  p.  74]  may  have  compelled  him  to  raise 
extraordinary  revenues,  for  which  cause  he  is  de- 
scribed in  Daniel  as  "a  nuser  of  taxes"  (Dm.  xi. 
/.  c. ;  Liv.  xli.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

8EM  (S^fi:  Sem).  Srem  the  patrianii  (Lnke 
iii.  36). 

SEICAOHI'AH  OnODD:   So/^x'«;   Alex. 

tofULxtas :  Samachias).    One  of  the  sons  of  Sbe- 
maiah,  the  son  of  Obed-odom  (1  Chr.  xzvi.  7). 

SEMHSI  (Sc/Act:  Semet),  1.  Shdiei  of  the 
sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  33  . 

2.  (Sf/Actor.)  Shikei,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  xi.  2). 

3.  Citfift)  The  fiither  of  Mattathm  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

BEM£LUUB(Sa/i^AXiot:  SeMUut).  San- 
8HAI  the  scribe  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30;  oooif. 
Ezr.  iv.). 

SEMIS  (2efi«ff :  8eme&\  Suimei  the  J  eirite 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (1  Eal  ix.  23;  ooicp.  £xr. 
X.  23). 

SEMITIO  LANGUAGES.  [Shexitic  Lav- 

0UA0E8.] 

SENA'AH  (HMP :  Soova,  SoawS :  Senaa). 

The  "  children  of  Scuiah  "  are  enimierated  anoongst 
the  **  people  of  Israel "  who  returned  from  th«  Cap- 
tivity with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  35;  Ndu  riL  H8). 
In  HA.  iii.  8,  the  naaie  is  g^ven  with  the  artic^ 


The  names  in  these  liflts  are  mostlr  tboae  «l 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewLere  in  the 
Bible  as  attached  to  a  town.* 

The  Msgdal-Senna,  or  **  great  Senna*  of  Eusebiui 
and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho  (l~ 


*  The  rock  Skjckf  «f  1  Ssm.  siv.  4  is  hardly 
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*  SiMa^\  bo«cv«r,  is  not  uiaf  propmta  la  pokilK». 
TImr  it  •  WHtioa  in  tha  numbvs  gi^en  bj  Esi-a 
Bid  Nehoniah ;  but  even  adopting  the  smaller  fignT«| 
it  ii  difiicolt  to  QBderstand  bow  the  people  of  Scnaah 
4iouU  haw  bacB  to  much  mora  niunaroua  than  those 
id  the  other  pboes  in  the  catalogue.  Berthean 
[Exeg.  ffamA.)  suggests  that  Senaah  represents  not 
%  sBgte  place  bnt  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  eorrob(M«te  this. 

In  the  pandlel  psaaages  of  1  Esdras  (iT.  23)  the 
asmc  h  given  Aititaab,  and  the  number  3330.    [O.] 

SEN'fiH  (njD:  Sfvrii;  Alex,  omits:  Sene), 

Tlw  name  of  oue  of  the  two  isolated  rocks  whid) 
»toi/d  in  the  **  pa&sage  of  Michmash/'  at  the  time 
of  the  aJrentore  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
;l  Sun.  xir.  4).  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  name 
iQ  Hebrew  means  a  **  thorn/'  or  thorn-bush,  and 
IK  applied  ebwwhera  onlj  to  the  memorable  thorn 
ef  Horeb ;  bat  whether  it  refers  in  this  instance 
to  the  shape  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  growth  of  aeneh 
uytn  it,  we  cinnot  ascertain.  The  latter  is  more 
cuflsi4ient  with  analogy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Jos^Qs  {B.  J.  T.  2»  §1),  in  describing  the  route 
of  Titiis  fnm  the  north  to  Jeruaalon,  mentions  that 
the  last  encampment  of  his  annj  was  at  a  spot 
**  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  valley  " 
or  perhaps  the  fiain  **  of  thorns  {iuccufO&v  a^Ac^), 
imr  a  certain  village  called  Gahathsaonl^/'  i.  e. 
Gibeath  of  Saul.  The  ravine  of  Michxnash  is 
sboat  fi»ur  miles  from  the  hill  which  is,  with 
toJeiabie  certaintj,  identiHed  with  Gibeah.  This 
daetancs  is  perhaps  too  gi-eat  to  soit  Josephus's  ex- 
pr«saoo  ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.         [G.] 

BEMTB  C^^:  Sortlp:  Sauir),    This  name 

• 

occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  vix.  t  Chr.  v.  23,  and 
Ka.  xxvii.  5 ;  but  it  should  l^e  found  in  two  other 
paaages,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  ex- 
setlv  similar  to  the  above,  viz.  Deut.  iii.  9,  and 
Caat.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as 
^Shesir.  Even  this  slight  change  is  nnfoiiumite, 
tioce,  as  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  preserved,  the 
asae  peiinwus  an  interest  which  should  have  pro- 
tected it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  It  is 
the  Amorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  noi*th  of 
i^Iestine  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and 
tbe  PboenSdans  SiRiON ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  name  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole.  In  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  Cant.  iv.  8,  Hermon 
and  it  are  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abnifeda  fed. 
Kahler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
the  pnrt  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damascus — ^that 
Qsoally  denominated  J^l  esh  Shurky,  **  ^e  East 
Heontsin  " — was  in  his  day  called  Sinir.  The  use 
ef  the  word  in  Esdciel  is  singular.  In  describing 
Tyie  we  ^wuld  natni-ally  expect  to  6nd  the  Phoe- 
■Maa  nvna  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
if  the  orilaarj  Israelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis> 
cardai.  Tbat  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
time  of  Esekiel  the  name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  on- 
gmi  significance  as  an  Amorite  name,  and  was  em- 
pleyeJ  without  that  restriction. 

ThcTarpim  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  v.  23  (ed.  Beck) 
mrfen  8entr  by  ^PB  ^TK^O  "WD,  cf  which  the 
■Mst  probahis  Innsiation  is  *'  the  mountain  of  the 
pioins  od  Oie  Perixates."  In  the  ediUon  of  Wilkins 
the  test  is  altered  lo  ^TB  'HOO  'D,  **  the  monn- 

tain  thai  oorrupteth  fmite^'*  in  agreement  with  the 
B  Dint.  iii.  9,  tboMgh  it  is  there  given  as 


the  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Which  of  thf«e  is  the 
original  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  decidoi 
The  former  has  the  slight  considemtion  lii  ibi 
fiivour,  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned  ss 
**  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  havs 
been  oonneeted  or  oonfeonded  with  the  Pterixzit«a; 
or  the  reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam,  ver.  of  Deut.  iii.  9,  appeaia 
to  have  done.  [See  Samaritak  PENTArEUCH^ 
p.  1114.]  [G.] 

SENNACH'EEIB  (3nn3D:    -Xfwvaxnpiu 

Xtpvaxnptt/At  LXX. ;  Scanx^pi/Sof ,  Joseph. :  Sa- 
pax^^ij  Herod. ;  Sennaeiterib)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargoa.  [Saroon.]  His  name  in  tlie 
original  is  read  as  Ttm-okki-^rib,  which  is  nnoer* 
stood  to  mean,  "  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  bro- 
thers:" an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom 
of  his  father.  The  LXX.  have  thus  approached 
much  mors  nearly  to  the  native  articulatioa  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  having  kept  the  vowel-sounds 
almost  exactly,  and  merely  changed  the  labial  at 
the  dose  from  fi  to  fi,  Josephus  has  been  even 
mora  entirely  correct,  having  only  added  the  Greek 
nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennadwrib  during 
bis  Cither's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  fi-om  a 
circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  elde&t  son,  and  not  the  heir  tc 
the  crown  till  tiie  year  before  his  father's  d«ath. 
Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  tri- 
butary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
— ^who  would  doubtless  be  an  ekler  brother — of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  prince  came  to 
the  throne  (Beroa.  Fr,  12).  Samadierib's  brother 
was  auooeeaed  by  a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala^ 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  b.O.  703, 
whidi  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  His 
first  effoiis  were  direoled  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  oattle,  but  wns 
defSeated  and  driven  from  the  countr)'.  Sennacherib 
then  made  Belibns,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Aramaean  tribea  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
whence  ha  carried  ofiT  200,000  captives.  In  the 
eosning  year  rB.o.  701)  he  mode  war  upon  the 
independest  triocs  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  whidi  had  been  praviously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  ( B.0. 700)  he  turned  his  arms  towaros 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenidan  cities,  as  weU  as 
fit>m  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  cajiturpd 
AscaloB,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethio{Ma,  took  Libnah  and  Laohish  on 
the  Egyptian  fitmtier,  and,  having  probably  con^ 
duded  a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,*  finally 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Hexe- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
affaire  of  the  Philistian  dties,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  **  Sennacheiib  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 


•  The  tanpreiiioo  on  day  of  the  sea)  of  a  Sabsfio.  fuond 
tn  Semutcberib's  pslsce  at  Koyun|ik«  bad  probsbly  beeo 
sppcndcd  to  this  U%aty. 
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aem"  (2  K  zvili.  13V  There  can  b#  no  doaU 
that  the  reanl  which  he  hat  left  of  his  cniDpaign 
against  **  Hiskiah"  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
with  Henkiah  so  biieflj  touchal  in  the  fear  Teraai 
( t'  this  chapter  (vera.  lH-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  oompeUed  to  make  a  most  hnroUe  sabmissioo. 
He  agreed  to  boar  whaterer  the  Oreat  King  Uid 
upon  him ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  off 
a  rich  booty  and  more  than  200,000  captiyes, 
appointed  him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  talenta  of  gold.  He  aUo  deprired 
him  of  a  oonsideinble  portion  of  his  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  petty  kings  of  Ashdod, 
Ekit>n,  and  Gasu  Having  made  these  aiTange- 
ments,  he  left  Palestine  and  retojned  into  hu  own 
ooantiT. 

In  the  following  year  (b.o.  699),  Sennacherib 
inxiided  Babylonia  for  ihe  seoood  time.  Merodadi- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  oouutry, 
where  his  brothers  still  rpsided ;  and  it  may  be 
auspccted  that  the  riceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
fiiroared  his  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  I'emiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  theiefore, 
took  the  field  in  penoo,  defeated  a  Chsldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  bdialf  of  the  banislied 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and,  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  stoid. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that  Senna- 
dierib  made  his  seoood  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Hetekiah  bad  again  reroltcd,  and  claimed  the  pi^ 
tection  of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  hare  been  rcnuiied 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
troubles.  Instead,  theiiefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Asnyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the 
Egyptian  fiontiei-,  attacked  once  more  Ladiish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  fiuled  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xriii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  pivas  the  war  aspainst 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assi^itanoe  otTir* 
hallah,  kii^  of  Ethiopia  (ib.  ver.  9).  Tiihakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  pro* 
bably  had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theirs, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
md  JodaM  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilenoe  or  by  some 
more  awful  manifestation  of  divine  power,  185,000 
men  I  The  camp  immediately  brdce  up---ihe  king 
fled — the  Egyptians,  naturally  enou^,  as  the  de- 
struction hi4>pened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centuries  after 
(Herod.  U.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  saftty,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  firom  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seeou  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Fslestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  atd  Media;  after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
thu  point  his  annals  &U  as. 

Snnacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
cf  his  aooeesioii  is  tixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
■.a  70*2,  the  first  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The 
date  of  hia  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  aooassion  of  Asaridanus  (Eaar-Haddoo)  to  the 
Llirone  cf  Babylon  in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  ai-e 
IB  exact  omfonnity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd 

k  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1861  the  French  occiqiants  of 
fjna  destrogrsd  Ihia  tablet,  and  replaoed  It  by  as  tns»-rip- 
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year  of  Sennachkribbas  been  found  a|eo  Hmm, 
whQe  they  have  not  funisbed  any  notix  .  fa  Isifeef 
year. 

It  b  imfoasible  to  reconcile  thcst  dates  with  the 
chroDoiogy  ot  Hexeaiahs  reign,  asoarding  to  tba 
nombere  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Ttoe  nna 
bers  assign  to  Hexekiah  the  space  between  B.C.  726 
and  B.O.  697.  Consequently  the  first  invwM»  ci 
Sennacherb  fiJla  into  Heaekiah's  tte€fUy-»otntM 
year  instead  of  bis  fourteenth,  aa  slated  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Various  solutioas  haft 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  Aooordtng  to  amne, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  wdl  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  words  ran,  '*  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  He^sr- 
kiah,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Saigon],  came  up 
against  tlie  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch.  XX.  (Is.  xxxviii.)— *<  In  those  daya  was  Hetekiah 
sick  unto  death,**  &c. ;  after  which  came  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib's  two  invssions.  [See  Hxzi^ 
KIAH.1  Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  has 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviil.  13  awl  Is.  zxxri.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  narrative  in  di.  zx.  (Is. 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  fint  inv^^ 
sion,  concluded  (from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  ha|^> 
pened  in  Hexekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Rawlinsoaa 
Ifet-odotus,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note*),  and  thcrelbiv 
boldly  changed  *'  twenty-eeventh  into  **  four- 
teenth." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnifiocnt  ol 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
first  who  fixed  tbe  seat  of  goverament  permanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  careAilly  repaired  and  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  ia  the 
grand  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  qMoe  of 
above  eight  sam,  and  was  adorned  throughout  with 
sculptuivs  of  finished  execution.  He  built  also,  or 
rnwii^,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  monnil 
of^Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigiis  to  its  rhnnnei 
by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancscnt 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gar*  to 
Nineveh  that  splendour  whidi  she  thenceforth  rtr 
tained  till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  aUo  erected 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  naemonal 
which  still  remains  ^  at  the  mouth  of  the  AoAr-cf- 
Kelb  on  the  ooast  of  Syria,  skle  by  side  witk  an 
inscription  of  Rameses  the  Great,  reoording  hia  ooo* 
quests  six  centuries  eariier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scrniture»  that  **  94 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  boose  of^Niaroch  (?^,  hii 
god,  Adrammelech  and  Shareur  his  sons  smote  haan 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia** (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvu.  38).  It  tscnnma 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhis^^v 
should  both  call  the  elder  of  these  two  aona  by  a 
different  name  (Ardumaxanea  or  Ai]pmoaauua> ; 
and  it  is  still  nwrs  curious  that  Al^enua,  who 
generally  drew  from  Bcroaus,  should  iateipoee  a  Jat^ 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammdech, 
and  make  tbe  hitter  be  slain  by  Eaarhaddoo  ;£uaeh. 
Chr,  Can,  L  9 ;  oomp.  i.  5,  and  see  also  Moa.  Chor« 
AmuBistA,22),  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  oonfinm 
the  escape  of  both  brothere,  and  mcntiona  the  parte 
of  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and  which  w«ro 
afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants.    [G,  R.} 

BEN'UAH  (HKUD :  'AiroWi:  Senma),    rio. 
perly  Hassenuah,  with  the  def.  orticlo.    A 

lion  In  Ibdr  own  hoooor;  bat  sodi  an  act  of 
sceroel  J  poasible  In  tbe  nlneteoafh  esamrr 
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juBtti,  tkc  ftther  of  Judah,  who  w«k  second  over 
ike  dtj  after  the  return  rrom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi. 
9).  In  IChr.  ix.7,  «*Jadali  the  son  ofSenuah" 
b  ••  Hodaviah  the  son  of  Haflcnuah." 

SEO'RIM  (D^^:   Ji^mpifi',   Alex.  ^u$plp'. 

m 

Aorun).  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twentj- 
fear  oDureei  of  priests  institated  bj  Parid  (I  Chr. 
xiir.  8y. 

SRTHAB  ODD:  lo^ptf;  Alex.  SiM^pcC: 

Sephar).  It  ii  written,  after  tha  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  **  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha 
sa  tbon  goest  nnto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  esst" 
(Gen.  z.  30).  The  immigretion  of  the  Joktanites 
WIS  probablr  from  west  to  east,  as  we  have  shown  in 
Arabu,  Hesua,  &&,  and  the/  oocopied  the  south- 
vestom  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
skntifiaitioBs  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  ars  included  within  these 
Halts,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  esstem  boundary. 
There  ftppean  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
«s-port  town  esDcd  Dhafari  or  Zafiui,  and  Dhaftir 
JT  Zattr,  without  the  inflexional  termination,  i-epre- 
snts  the  Biblicsl  site  or  district:  thus  the  etjmo- 
kfj  is  safficiently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly 
■llieo  with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accord- 
hglT,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sc^phar 
sf  Genesis.  But  the  etyaolo^cal  fitness  of  this  site 
opens  out  another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
BO  less  than  ibur  places  bearing  the  same  nama, 
bemles  serenl  others  bearing  names  that  are  merely 
iviatioos  from  the  same  root.  The  fi^uent  re- 
cunenee  of  these  rariations  is  curious ;  but  we  need 
eoly  here  concern  ourMlves  with  tiie  four  first 
named  places,  and  of  the>«e  two  only  are  important 
to  the  soUject  of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold 
importance,  aa  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as 
beiBg  dooely  connected  with  th?  ancient  history  of  the 
Joktnlte  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom 
fconded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
taa.  The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear 
Kgkl  what  the  best  Anbian  writers  themselres  say 
«a  the  flcbiect.  The  flnt  is  from  the  most  im- 
psftant  oTthe  Arabic  Lexicons : — 

''DliafSH  ^Ub)  is  a  town  of  the  Temen; 

Me  ay%  He  who  enters  Dfaafi&ri  learns  the  Him- 
yeritie  .  .  «  EkStfghtfoee  says,  •  In  the  Temen  are 
faur  pboea  eroj  one  of  which  is  called  DhafiSri ; 
twedCica  and  two  fortresBes.  The  two  cities  are 
Dhattri-l-Hafcl,  near  San'h,  two  days'  journey  from 
it  on  the  aonth ;  and  the  Tubbaas  used  to  abide 
then,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'h  [itself].  In 
ffriatkn  to  it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dfaaiilri.  ( Ibn- 
Ea-Skkieet  says  that  the  onyx  of  Dhaftfri  is  so 
ciDed  in  relation  to  Dhafi£ri-Aasd,  a  city  in  the 
TcDcn.)  Another  is  fai  the  Temen,  near  Mirb^t, 
m  the  extremity  of  the  Temen,  and  is  known  by 
the  nane  nf  Dhaft(ri-s-Sdhib  [that  is,  of  the  sea- 
asastl,  and  in  rdation  to  it  »  called  the  Knsi-Dha- 
fCri  [eitbcr  castus  or  aloes-wood],  that  is,  the  wood 
with  which  one  fumigates,  because  it  is  brought 
AHher  finm  Infia,  and  from  it  to  [the  rest  of]  the 
Ifcrnen  *  •  •  .  And  it  Yikoot  meant,  for  he  said, 
*  Oafiiri  .  •  .  is  a  dty  fai  the  extremity  of  the 
T«men,nearteKsb-Shihr.'  Astothetwofortzmcs, 
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one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San*!,  two 
days*  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of  [tha  tribe 
of]  Benoo-Mur^,  and  it  is  called  Dhafiiri-!-Wc4ii. 
yeyn  (thtii  is,  of  the  Two  Valleys].  It  is  also  called 
Dha^-Zeyd :  and  another  is  on  the  north  thereof, 
also  two  days  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  oi 
Hemdan,  and  is  caUed  Dhafari-dh^Dhahir "  {7\l^ 
eWArooB,  MS.,  s.t.).* 

Takoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  {EU 
Mu^Uarak,  s.  r.)  says : — **  Dhafari  is  a  oelebratad 
aty  in  the  extremity  of  the  ooimtiy  of  the  Temen, 
between  'Oman  and  Mirbit,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  India :  I  hare  been  informed  of  this  by  one  whc 
has  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Esh-^ihr.  Dhafifcri-Zeyd  is  a  foilress  in 
the  Temen  in  the  territory  of  Habb :  and  DhafAri 
is  a  dty  near  to  San'l,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
the  Dhafi£ri  onyx;  in  it  was  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said.  He  who  enters 
DhafSri  loams  the  Himyeritic ; — and  it  is  said  that 
San'h  itself  is  Dhattri.''^ 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  Dictiooaiy  called  tlie 
ifardsid,  which  is  ascribed  to  Yikoot,  we  I'ead,  s.  o. 
*(  Dhafiiri :  two  cities  m  the  Temen,  one  of  them 
near  to  San'h,  In  relation  to  which  is  called  the 
Dhaftfri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings 
of  Himyer;  and  it  is  said  that  Dhafiiri  is  the  dty 
of  San'h  itsdf.  And  Dhafari  of  this  day  is  a  city 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India,  between  it  auii 
Mirbtft  are  five  parssangs  of  the  territories  of  iiish- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suhir,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  beddes  Dhai2u^.  Frankincense  is 
only  found  on  the  mountain  of  DhaSiei  of  Eslt- 
Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafiin 
near  San'h  was  very  little  known  to  the  writers, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition ;  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  fen*, 
San'h,  and  its  ate  had  evidently  fidlen  into  oblivion 
at  their  day.  But  the  sea-poil  of  this  name  was  a 
odebi-ated  dty,  still  flourishing,  and  identified  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness^  M.  Fresnel  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  dty,  and  not  tiie 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainlT  his  opinipn  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  fiicts  that  have  been  bi  ought  to  light. 
Niebnhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafiri 
near  Tereem,  which  would  be  thora  of  the  western 
dty  {Deter.  206).  While  DhafUri  is  of^en  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  in  the  histoiT  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  Esaed,  i.  pas$iiit\  it  was 
also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  sent  ol 
a  Christian  CSiurch  (Philostorgius,  JJitt,  Ecclct, 
iii.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhafdri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  cell  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  Zafir.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  favour  of  this  site  Iieing  that  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  More 
aocuratdy,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district  anciently  so 
named.  It  is  ntoate  on  the  coast,  in  tlie  province  of 
HadramSwt,  and  near  to  the  district  which  ailjoins 
that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr  (or  cs 
M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the  modem 
Himyeritic  ShMr),    Wellsted  says  of  it,  "  Dottr  is 


has  lUIeo  Into  aa  ahsord  ciror  fai  kto 

bj  V.  Fresnel  (/t«.  />ett>c  pw  81TX. 

«>  prove  tbai  tts  two  ZaMiU  trera  only 


one,  by  snppnstag  that  the  inland  town,  whicb  i>»  plscai 
only  twenty-four  leognss  fhm  9Ki\  wsa  origlnaUy  «r« 
ibe 
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■itaatnl  iMneatii  a  lofty  roountain  ^  (H.  453).  In 
4ie  if  or  tiattf  it  b  mid,  As  we  hAT«  seen,  thai  fhmk- 
moauie  (in  the  authoi-^n  time)  was  feond  only  in 
Uie*<mouDtainof  Dhafilri;"  and  Niabuhr  {Deter. 
248)  flays  that  it  expoiis  the  best  fiiuikincense. 
M.  Fiwnel  pvm  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 
pi'esent  state  of  Uiis  dd  site  in  hi*  Lett^  sur 
fftist.  des  Arabes  ctvant  VMamAsmc  TV*.  Lettre, 
Jownu  Anat.  iii.*  stfrie,  tome  r.).  &mr,  he  tells 
us,  pi^iflunced  by  the  modern  inhabitHuts  **  IstBi*/* 
is  now  the  name  of  a  sena  of  viUnges  aituate 
som*  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  soom  olooe  to 
th*  ^re,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  HiriiAt 
ani  H^-SAjir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  days* 
|ourney,  or  17  or  18  hoars,  from  east  to  west. 
I'roceedii:^  In  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
an  named  Takah,  fid-Dahireei,  ELBeleed.  El- 
mfeh,  SaKhah,  and  Awkad.  The  iitst  four  are 
on  the  aea^iorey  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  dis- 
tiince  from  it.  KUBeleed,  otherwise  called  Harkim, 
is»  in  M.  Fresners  opinion,  the  ancient  Zaf4r.  It 
ia  in  iiiins,  bat  ruins  that  attest  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  inhabitants  wei«  celebrated  for  their 
bofif)itality.  There  are  now  only  ^ree  or  four 
rnhabited  houses  in  Kl-Bel««d.  It  is  on  a  small 
peninsula  lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and 
the  port  is  on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the 
present  day,  daring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake,  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus,  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet 
water.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring, 
it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet  water  at  low  tide  and  (rf  salt 
water  at  high  tide. 

The  classsical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis 
(Sor^dEpa  foirpSwoXts)  or  Saphar  (in  Anon,  Peripl, 
p.  274),  in  long.  88°,  lat.  U^  30',  according  to 
ltd.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  (Sav^opiroi), 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6.  §25)  near  the  Homeritae ; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscoiv,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  Uter  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church:  one  of 
three  which  were  founded  A.D.  343,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dfaaftri  (written 
Tnpharon,  Td^apow,  by  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Ecoles, 
iii.  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilas,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this 
purpose,  was  the  first  bishop  (Canasin,  i.  Ill 
Mqq.).  In  the  reign  of  Abiahah  (A.D.  537-570) 
S.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of  these  chorches,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (cf.  autho- 
rities cited  by  Caussin,  i.  142-5).  [E.  S.  P.] 

BEPHA'BAD  (*l")Dp  ;  Targ.  Kn^ODM,  t.  e. 

I^pviia :  tws  'E^pa0a,  in  both  MSS. :  m  Bctporo), 
>  name  which  occurs  in  Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as 
that  of  a  place  in  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
were  then  lield  in  captivity,  and  whence  they  were 
to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  south. 

its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  nn- 
enrtainty,  and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
settled. 

(\.)  The  rending  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  thouffa  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  oi>.  Sephamth.  In 
Jarome's  copy  of  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
E&^p^nis,  oipce  {Comm,  in  AM.)  he  rendcre  their 
reiHion  of  the  verse  tranamijratio  lervtalem  tuque 
Euphrathem,  This  is  certainly  exticmeiy  mgenioos, 
but  will  hardly  hold  water  when  we  turn  it  beck 
tbtd  Hebrew. 
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(2.)  The  nadinir  of  the  Vulgntte,  Bonpa^m,*  >*<« 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewiidi  instmctor,  wb^ 
considered  it  to  be  *'  the  place  to  which  Hwirian  lav) 
tnuii^orted  the  captives  fi<otn  Jeniftlffn''  'CcKftm 
in  Abdiam),  This  iiitei-pietatioa  Jerome  lid  imt 
accept,  but  prefen-ed  rather  to  treat  Sepiar«>d  aa 
oonneded  with  a  stmiliir  As^yriasr  word  cgnf- 
lying  a  **  boundary,"  nnd  to  consider  the  paven.* 
as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  ir.tn  al. 
regions. 

We  hav»>Do  meacs  of  knowing  to  which  Bcftpoi  r  t 
Jerome's  teadier  alluded— the  Cimmerian  or  the 
Thradan.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Tmi4!aif\ 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
Kabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  outside  the  Htily 
Land  as  roost  of  his  bntliren,  confoundwl  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  wfth  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  t*^. 
If  the  latter  (Strait  ^of  Oonstantinnple),  then  h^ 
may  be  taken  as  confirming  the  most  mod<!m  opin- 
ion (noticed  bdow),  that  Sephaiad  wa$  Sardis  in 
Lydia. 

The  Targnm  Jonathan  (b*e  aboii'e)  and  the 
Pieahito^yriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jew.«, 
inteipret  Scjrfuu'ad  as  Spain  (Ispanua  and  I^pania;, 
one  common  variation  of  whiJi  name,  Uesperii 
{Did,  of  Oeogr.  1. 10746),  does  certainly  bear  con- 
siderable reaonblanoe  to  Sepharad;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  pie^ent  day  tlie 
^>anish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  peat 
sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  ia  divided, 
are  called  by  the  Jews  thonselves  the  Stphardim, 
German  Jews  being  known  as  the  Ashkenaxim, 

It  is  difRcult  to  suppose  that  either  of  theae  txa 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad.  The  prophecy 
I  of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance  of  i^rring  to  the 
destruction  of  Jei-usalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

(3.)  Otben  have  suggested  the  klentity  of  S^ploi- 
rad  with  Sipphscra  in  Mesopotamia,  but  tzmt  b  mort 
pro^bly  Sepnarvaui. 

(4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
the    cuneiform   Persian    inscriptions    of  JlToilaft-s- 
Buaimn  and  Bekitttm ;  and  abo  in  a  list  of  Asiatic 
natjons  given  by  Niebuhr  {Beiaeb.  ii.  pi.  31 ).   In  tlie 
Utter  it  oocun  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Ca^^- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).     Da  Sacy  was  the  tint 
to  pixiipose  the  identtiicatioa  of  this  with  Sepharad, 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  {.aasen  tlkat 
S  Pis  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sai^,  the  anocfit 
capital  of  Lydia.     This  identifleation  is  approved 
of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Inirod,  U 
Obad.  p.  232,  note,  also  245).    In  support  of  tins 
Fflrat  {ffandmb.  ii.  95  a)  points  out  that  Anttecmo^ 
(dr.  B.C.  320)  may  very  probably  have  taken  s^mn 
of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sardis ;  but  it  is  mor«  crm- 
eistent  with  the  apparent  dite  of  Ofaodiah's   pr*^ 
phecy  to  believe  thit  he  is  referrii^  to  the  eveut 
mentioned  by  Joel   (iii.  6),  when  *"  diildnen  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  were  sol  1  to  the  "*  sons  o: 
the  Javanim  "  (lonians),  which — as  the  first  caip- 
tivity  that  had  be&llen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
a  transportation  to  a  strange  lawi,  and  that  brrmid 
the  sea— could  hardly  fiJl  to  make  an  en<lu.ing 
impression  on  the  nation. 

(5.)  Ewald  {Propheten,  i.  404)  conridera  that 
Sephonul  has  a  connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the 


•  (N>to!ned  by  taking  the  prefixed  preposittoa 

of  thensme— "X^DD^v  **^  *^  ^bc  saiaa 
tteflaaia 
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pwrfijf  wwe;  and  white  deprecatiiig  Hie  *•  pene« 
'^naxm"  rf  tJboR  who  hare  disoivcnd  the  oaoip 
■  •  nrndfom  iaacriptioo^  Boggote  that  tfie  true 
»«iio^  ii  Sefhttim,  and  that  it  k  to  lo  found 
B  »  place  thm  hoors  finmn  Akha,  i.  a.  donbtlett 
vxwdanShtfa'Omar,  a  place  of  mtieh  ancient 
PT«te  and  vaoatioo  among  the  Jews  of  Pftleatine 
•^  Zoe:,  aste  to  Parchi.  428) ;  hot  it  is  not 
•*»r»w  bnr  a  raidaice  within  the  Holy  Land  can 
^^t*??i  yj«  of  •»  •  captiTity,  and  there  are 
•MMBnWe  dUcnaoes  in  the  form  of  the  two  names. 
(^.)  Mjchaelis  {81^,  No.  1778)  has  deroted 
■Boe  ^Ms  to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  conjee- 
tm.  mgoueea^  snggOBts  that  the  ••Spartans*'*  of ^ 
I  Mace  aL  15  are  aocnrately  '*  Sepharadites." 
lu  sa|Eg«tico.  bowerer,  does  not  uppetat  to  have 
<M  the  iBrt  of  later  inTestwatmn.    [See  Spar- 
^^}  [0.] 

^trftfarndfi:  AjpAarroMn)  is  mentioned  bj  Sen- 
te'-herib  in  his  letter  to  Hczekiah  as  a  city  whose 
cag  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
w.  13;  Ii.  xiirii.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xviii.  34).     It 
■  cBopled  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were 
♦ewT»  00  the  Euphrates  abore  Babylon.     Again, 
«  a  mntioDed,  in  2  K.  xrii.  24,  as  one  of  the 
p^w  from  which  colonists  were  transported   to 
J*^*  the  desolate  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  liad 
U«  earned  into  captivity,  where  it  is  again  joined 
•jk  Ava,  and   also  with  Cuthah  and   Babylon. 
Tftae  indicitions  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  identi- 
7»f  the  place  with  the  fsroons  town  of  Sippam, 
*  the  Cuphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptol.  r.  18), 
J»A  %is  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosaib. 
^w™  was  mcotiooed  by  Berosus  as  the  place 
**««,  according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried 
ta<  reooids  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of 
ti*  ddtigc^  and  tnm  which  his  posterity  recovered 
tt«i  tfterwaids  (Fragm,  Hitt,  Or.  ii.  p.  501,  iv. 
?-.*>>    Abydcflus   calls  it  w^Aiv  XtmruprivAv 
F'-  9,,  sad  ays  that  Nebuchadnezzar  eicavated  a 
^  lake  in  its  ridnity  lor  purposes  of  in-igation. 
r\aj  xccns  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  "  oj*- 
P*a  ffipjiarenonim-*— where,  according  to  him, 
»«  *  great  seat  of  the  Ghaldaic  learning  (K  N, 
J^  <0  .    The  phinil  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may 
^  opcyared  with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the 
™ ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in 
^  fed  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either 
Bit  rf  the  river.     Berosus  called  Sippeia,  "  a  city 
-^  t»»«in*  (yod^v  w6}ap) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
il  W»  the  same  Utle.  being  called   Tsipar  aha 
•"^^"laa,  or  •*  Sippara  of  the  Sun  "—the  sun  being 
^  Aief  object  of  worship  there.     Hence  the  Se- 
r-«Tit«i  are  aaid,  in  2  K.  xrii.  31,  to  have  ••  burnt 
^T  cbtldrm   in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
^^l^ttefceh,  the  gods  of  Sepharraun  "—these  two 
**act  deftie»  nepreB«9ting  respectirely  the  male 
««  ^oaale  powers  of  the  sun,  as  Lunns  and  Luna 
T  •»t*d  the  mate  and  female  powers  of  the  moon 
■»»5  the  Romans.  [G.  R.] 
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«EPHEXA  (^  SsfiAa:  Sepheh).  The  Greek 

•  Wb«  ruay  pfaun  Hippara  or  Sippara  on  the  Nar- 
'y^  (-^^r  j^amX  imtnd  of  on  the  Eaphntee,  bis 
J|v»»o-  b  to  the  artificial  cfaannel,  which  branched  off 
J^^  Cepbraiaa  as  Sippara,  snd  M  to  the  great  lake 

'^^  |r23|C)  ezQsvaled  bf  Nebochttlneaar.  Abydenns 
^«r  ««-*  -  At««»«"  i'ApiMo^),  ATAhm 

'  ViMate  n  Ok  Mge.  that  on  the  singte  ooca- 


fenn  of  the  ancient  word  hasSMfSlAh  {rht^T};, 
the  native  name  for  the  southern  division  of  th<» 
low-lring  flat  distiict  which  intervenes  between  i\r 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  and  noi-theni  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  through- 
out the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  his- 
toncal  works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
Prophets;   always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
al?rays  denoting  the  same  region  ^  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Joeh. 
11.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  2,  16a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  »; 
1  K.  X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27. 
"^•i?»  ,^^».  18 ;  Jer.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiU 
13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  rii.  7).      In  each  of  these 
passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V. 
not  Ma  proper  name,  analogous  to  th€  Campagna, 
the  wms,  the  Corse,  but  as  a  mere  appellative 
and  rendered  "the  rale,"   "the  valley,"  «  the' 
plain,"  "  the  low  plains,"  and  -  the  low  country." 
How  destructive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narmtive 
may  be  realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would 
be  caused  in  the  translation  of  an  English  historiaU 
work  into  a  foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  "  The 
Downs "  were  rendei-ed  by  some  genei^  tenn  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  district   in  the  countiy  ot 
similar  formation.   Fortunately  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees has  redeemed  our  Version  from  the  charge  of 
baring  entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name. 
In  1  Mace,  xii.  38  the  name  Sephek  is  found, 
thoorfi  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was 
attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it  in 
the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures m  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelites  encoun- 
tered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified  so  as 
to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  ahafal,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  language 
bring  it  into  a  form  inteUigible  to  Hebrews— we 
shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which  it 
is  related  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
-Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
rae  proper  name- as  Mespila,  now  known  aa 
Koj/unjik ;  eUMesfale,  one  of  the  quarte:s  of  the 
aty  of  Mecca  (Burckhaixit,  Arabia,  i.  203, 4) ;  and 
Seville,  originally  ffispalis,  probably  so  called  fi-om 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  FoitL  Handbook 
of  Spain). 

The  name  Shefehih  is  retained  in  the  old  vei-sions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  c-eutury 
A.D.).  It  was  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th 
century.  Eusebius,  and  after  him  Jerome  {Onomast. 
«*  Sephela,"  and  Comm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state 
that  "  the  region  round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  noith  • 
and  west  was  so  called."  «  And  a  careful  investi- 
gation might  not  improbably  discover  the  name 
still  lingering  about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  definite  Ihnits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list 
of  Joehua  (xv.  33-47)  it  contains  43  "  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  de- 
pendent on  them.     Of  these,  as  fer  as  our  know- 


idoB  where  it  Is  used  without  the  article  (Josh.  x\.  \^b) 
ft  evidently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  te 
above,  but  the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  U 
E^bralm. 

•  In  hts  comment  on  Obwltab,  St.  Jerome  appeara  m 
extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaua-NiccpoUs ;  and  at  the 
■ane  time  to  extend  Sharoii  «u  fur  south  sk  to  iDClede  ±e 
Pbliistioe  cltitt. 
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UAgjt  sTtilt  US,  the  moat  northern  was  Ekron,  tht 
most  iouthem  Gaza,  and  the  most  western  Nezib 
(about  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  towns,  hovsTer,  were  situated  not  in 
the  pUin,  nor  eren  on  the  western  slopes  ot  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselres. 
[Jarmuth;  Keilaii;  Nkzib,  Ik.]  This  scwms 
to  show  either  that  on  the  aneient  principle  of 
dividing  ^emtorj  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  pi-obable, 
that,  as  alreadjr  suggested,  the  name  ShefeUh  did 
not  originallj  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
ks  accommodated  Hebrew  form. 

The  ShefeUh  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  roost  pro- 
dn^tire  regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
does  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  erery  year  a  fresh 
drening  from  the  materials  washed  down  from  the 
moantains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
Ihis  natural  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of  its 
climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reward  the 
mde  husbandly  of  its  inhabitants,  year  after  year, 
with  crops  of  com  which  are  described  by  the  ti«- 
Ydlers  as  prod%ions. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  timet  the  corn-field  oi 
Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant  subject  of  warfare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the  central  conn- 
try  were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  rood  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed  to 
continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits  which 
at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite  king- 
dom. In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  luire  ventured  into  the 
She&lah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemies  from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  how* 
ever,  their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the 
field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and 
successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

Theie  conditions  have  hardly  altered  in  modem 
times.  Any  invason  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's  case, 
88  has  alrendy  been  noticed  under  Palestine  [p. 
667  a].  The  Shefeiah  is  still  one  vast  corn-field,  but 
the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now  reduced 
to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and  the 
insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by 
their  extortions  to  all  the  industxy  of  this  district, 
tnd  driving  active  and   willing  hands  to  better- 

jvemed  regions.  [See  Judah,  vol.  i.  1156 ;  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  ii.  666  a,  667  b,  672,  3  ;  Plains, 
890  6.]  [G.] 

8EPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Te»taroent,  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
Kile,/(m/ium  qyi  celtd  origina.  The  causes  whirii 
produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans* 
iators,  the  times  at  whish  diSei^ent  portions  were 
translated,  ore  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  Uunch  our  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  ti'ack  the  stream  upwards 
towards  its  source. 

This  Veraion  appears  at  the  preaent  day  in  four 
piiccipal  editions. 

1.  BiUia  PolyglotU  Complutensis,  A.D.  1514- 
IM7. 

S.  The  Aldine  Editioa,  Venica,  A.i>.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus 
r.,  A.D.  1587. 

4.  FacAimik  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinos, 
br  D  H.  Baber  a.d.  1816. 
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I,  S.  The  tests  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  jrakally 
formed  liy  collation  of  sevei-al  MdS. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3^  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vatuxmut,  bat  not  witntut  many 
errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in  most  of  tbs 
modem  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vaticacns,  orepwl 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  poolished  at  Rome,  Ij 
Vercelloni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tiiiS 
edition  is  not  so  aociirste  as  to  prednde  the  mcc8- 
sity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  Coda, 
and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  complete 
the  Codex  (among  them  nearly  all  Geneib),  mn 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distingidshiDg 
notes. 

4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is 
printed  with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letlen 
in  the  Oodex  AkxemdnauM  (Brit.  Museum  Ubiwy) 
for  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Mew  Testament,  bf 
Woide,  in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upop 
the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  prem. 

Other  FditioHM, 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657;  is 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexaodrinns. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text),  » 
only  valuable  for  the  Prefiice  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  hj 
Orabe  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  ito  critiral  valu« 
is  fiu"  below  that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  cam  • 
mon  type,  and  the  editor  has  exerased  his  jadg> 
ment  on  the  text,  putting  some  words  of  the  Codes 
in  the  margin,  and  i-epladng  than  by  what  he 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smaller 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Brfitmfjtr 
(Zurich,  1730),  4  vols.  4to.,  with  the  various  rawi- 
iogs  of  the  Vatican  text. 

The  Edition  of  Bos  (Fraseq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia,  and  the  vmrioas  read- 
ings given  in  Walton  s  PoJyglott,  eq>eeiallj  those  of 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Moimn,  oonti- 
nned  by  FarwnMf  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  Kennicott ;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a 
laige  body  of  various  readings  from  numenNia  MSS.^ 
and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1827. 

The  Oxford  Edition,  by  Oaitford,  1848,  h« 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  vm^ioos  readings  ef  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  below. 

JUchtndorfa  Editions  (the  2nd,  1856)  are  on 
the  same  plan ;  he  has  added  readings  fnim  aosne 
other  MSS.  discovered  by  himself,  wiUi  very  oaeiul 
Prolegomena. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  pablishrd  by 
Mr.  Bsgster,  one  in  8vo.,  others  of  smaller  hs», 
forming  part  of  his  Polyglott  series  of  Bibles.  Uis 
text  is  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Mr.  Field  (1859),  di&i; 
from  any  of  the  pieceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  nas> 
nifest  errors  of  transcription,  by  the  help  of  otiics 
MSS.;  and  brings  the  dislocated  portions  of  the 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  tiw  onfer  of  ti^ 
Hebivw  BiUe.* 

Jnoiniscr^pts. 

The  various  readings  giren  by  Holmes  and  Pni 
sons  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  tfc 
character  of  the  seveni  MSS.  and  of  the  dcgier  • 
their  aoooniance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 


"  Ttere  STB  .«•»«  -,m^m 

the  snkle  on  Kisos,  p.  tl> 


Thfgf  vn  distJDguished  thus  bj  Hdmeii:  the 
iMoai  hj  RoniAO  numArals,  the  curskt  by  AniDio 
figures 

AmoDf  them  wmj  be  spedaily  notid,  with  their 
nvfaBblc  dates  and  entiniHtes  of  value  as  given  by 
tlolma  m  his  Pre&oe  to  the  Pentateuch :— 


Uncial.*  ^^ 

L  Oorraauinm.   BriL  Mas.  (ftagments)  4 

JL  TAiKASvai    YaL  LIbrmry.  Home  ...  4 

IlL  AuaunmntvK   BriL  Mus^ I 

VlL  Ammmavcsl    Ambras.  Lib.,  MUan  .    .  T 

X.  OMBaiABoa    Bibl.  imp,  Pbtrls    ...  T 

CUBSIVK. 

11   MsOoBQiL    lied.  LanreotianUb.,  Florence  11 
11  GblgiMns.    abnllar  to  Oomplnt  Text  and 

10S.118 10 

a.  MeoAdtlcnsla.    Umkh 10 

u.   VaticnvrnoiiLZ.).  VaLLibMilinUartoTa  13 

H.  QIaignfnilis 12 

•L   BudtekDva.    Land.  3€,  noUe  optloiae  .     .  la 
•4.   fteWnitfs(ll).    Imperial  Ubiary     .     .10  or  11 

:i   Tf  >»;*a9.    Maxfml  fudendua    ....  13 

71  Qxoaieoaiii    Univ.  OoU IS 

M.   VattBuins  (I901X  optimao  Dotae    ...  11 

l^|Fcfnrtenaea.    Tbeae  two f^ne     .     .     '  {\\ 

I ».  i  VAticanas  (330)  )  Similar  to  Gomplot.  1 1 4 

llithuUlidLda.  inf».Ub.5     Textand(19)     .(13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  oontuderably  fi-otn 
orli  ether,  and  oonaequentiy  differ  in  various  degiees 
trom  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  itadiB^  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus: 

1.  Serenl  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  He- 
^ew ;  othes  differ  very  much. 

2.  The  chief  vaiianoe  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
»i'iitioo,  or  omis^u,  of  words  and  clausutt. 

3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
(»uA  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
tttHB  the  fioman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission, 
la  ajreemtni  wvIA  the  IMnw;  26  places  (jS) 
vherc  diffacnoes  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  agree- 
moUmU  th§  Hebrtw.  There  ia  therefore  a  hirge 
biaaoe  agunst  the  Boman  text,  in  point  of  acconi- 
ttce  vith  the  Hebrew. 

4.  Them  MSB.  which  have  the  laigest  number 
«f  dhfamcnof  daas  (a)  have  the  smaDest  number 
«f  claii  O).  There  ia  evidently  some  strong  reason 
^  thii  cUst  Moonbnoe  with  the  Hebrew  in  these 
Mis. 

5.  The  ditetgeace  between  the  extrecae  points  of 
of  MSS.  may  be  estimate  from  the  fbl- 


n 


Text 
itiBuo 


from  the  Boman  ( in  40  plaoei^  wtA  Hebrew. 


ditto 


I  (in 40 
tin  4 
Cln40 
Itik  9 


€lfitUltUi 

wUh 


Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many 
ai^ofTDiety. 

The  Akiaadnae  text  (alls  about  halfway  between 
tat  two 


Tbs  diigiaui  beloir,  drawn  on  a  scale  represent- 
oh;  the  eompariaoit  th^is  instituted  (by  the  test  of 
ipviusui  with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions 
*r  amiactoQaj,  may  help  to  bring  these  results  more 
oariy  iBto  new. 


ncial  M8.«  bnM«ht  bjr  Tlscheadoif  from  St. 
Mocasicfy,  aod  named  Oodax  Sfaialtieaa,  k 
by  Um  to  be  aaandeni  as  God.  ViUcaans  (U.) 
III. 
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The  ba/ie-line  R.  T.  ripi^esenta  the 


120) 


J!    ^ 


s 


3 


2  >: 


TOi 


f     I     I 
I     I     I 


R. ^ 


T. 


The  above  can  only  be  taken  tf  an  approximation, 
the  nngi  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more 
extended  comparison  might  enable  ns  to  discri- 
minate the  several  MSS.  more  accnratelv,  but  the 
result  would,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labonr. 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Waa  the 
Version  at  first  more  in  acooixlanoe  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  (72)  and  (59),  aiid  did  it  afterwards  dege- 
uei-nte  into  the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanns  ? 

Or  was  the  Version  at  6rst  less  accurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical 
laboura,  into  the  more  accurate  fonn  of  tlie  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Hieronymus  {Ep,  ad  Suniam  et  FreUlam,  tom. 
ii.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
accurate,  jtom^,  fiigments  of  which  are  believed  to 
be  represented  by  Uie  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

In  quo  illnd  breviter  admoneo,  nt  sciatis,  aliam. 
editionem,  quam  Origenea,  et  Caesaricnda  Ku- 
sebius,  omnesque  Graedae  tnctatoreB  moiv^k,  id  est, 
conmiMneini  appellant,  atqne  vulgatam,  et  a  ple- 
riaque  nunc  Aovjcisu'^f  didtur ;  aUam  LXX.  intcr- 
pretom,  quae  et  in  i^anrXait  oodidbus  reperitur,  et 
a  nobis  in  latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est,  et 
Hieroiolymae  atque  in  Orientia  Eoclesiis  decan- 
tator  .  .  .  Kotvii  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  oommnnia 
editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc  interest  inter 
utramque,  quod  icoiy^  pro  lods  et  temporibus,  et 
pro  voluntate  scriptorum,  vetus oorrupta  editio  est; 
ea  autem  quae  habetor  in  f^awKots,  et  quam  not 
vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  inooi^ 
rupta  et  imnaculata  LXX.  mterpretum  translatio 
reservatur.  Quioquid  ergo  ab  hoc  discrepat,  nulli 
dubium  est,  quin  ita  et  ab  Hebraeorum  anctoritate 
discordet." 

lu  another  place  (Pt'cufat.  m  Paralm,  tom.  i. 
col.  1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  anoient 
translation,  and  the  gnat  variety  of  eopiea  naf4  in 
different  countrim: — 

4  H 


t« 
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raplani.' 


genmuia  ilia  antlquaqiie  transliti'''  cor- 
,"  .  .  .  *'  AlexBodria  et  Aegyptus  iu  LX\. 
fuli  Hesjchinm  Iwidaot  aactorem  ;  Constantinopoiis 
uqae  Aotiochiam  Ludani  Blartyris  ex«mplaria  pro- 
bat  ;  mediae  intar  has  prorinciae  Pataestiaos  oodicsa 
legunt;  quos  ab  Orig€ne  elaboratot  KvttkkuB  et 
Punphilua  TulgaTenint:  totusque  orbis  h&c  inter 
le  oootxarift  varietate  oompugnat.' 

The  laboura  of  Origea«  designed  to  remedy  the  con- 
flict of  dieconlant  copies,  are  best  described  m  nis  own  j 
words  (Commmt,  in  Mattk,  torn .  i.  p.  38 1 ,  ed.  Hueu  /. 

**  Now  there  u  plainly  a  great  difference  in  the 
copies,  dther  from  the  carelessnees  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  correction  of  the  text 
by  othera,  or  firom  the  additions  or  oraiaeions  made 
by  othera  at  their  own  discretion.  This  discrepance 
m  the  copies  of  the  Old  Corenant,  we  have  found 
means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  tmng  <u  our 
criierkn  the  atJter  vertionB,  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  of  the 
cop.es, /ormniu;  a  judgment  from  the  other  venioru, 
W-:  ««ve  prerorved  what  ^[reed  with  than;  and 
some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obeloe  as  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit  them 
entirdy ;  and  some  we  have  added  with  astcriscs 
affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  us  from  the  other  versions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew/' 

The  other  ^ffS^ctr,  or  versions,  are  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Comm,  m  Joami,  (tom.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Huct.).  "  The  same  errore  in  names  may  be  observed 
frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  «  we  have 
learnt  by  diligent  enquiry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  by 
comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as  frepr^ 
sented  in  the  still  unoorrupted  veraiona  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several 
copies  of  theLXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  tmnslaticns,  and,  takmg  their 
aeoordemoe  with  each  other  cm  the  tetit  o/  their 
agreement  with  the  ffebrew,  marked  the  copy  of 
t£e  LXX.  with  an  cbeloe,  -I-,  where  he  found  su- 
perfluous words,  and  supplied  the  defidencies  of 
the  LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  ailtfrisc,  *,  prefiaed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made  from 
Theodotion  (Hieronymus,  Prolog,  m  Geneeint  1. 1). 

**Quod  ut  audeiem,  Origenis  me  studium  pro- 
vocavit,  qui  Editioni  antiquae  translatimiem  Theo- 
dotionis  miscuit,  asteiisco  *  et  obelo  -f-,  id  est, 
stelli  et  rem,  opus  omne  distingueos:  dum  aut 
illuoesoere  ftdt  quae  minus  ante  fuerent,  aut  super- 
flna  qnaeque  jngulat  et  confodit "  (see  also  Praef, 
c»/o6,p.  795). 

From  Euselius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that 
this  work  <tf  Origen  was  called  rrrpavAa,  thejow^ 
fold  Bible.  The  specimen  exhibited  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column  is  given  by  Montfauoon. 
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But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  amaller 
portion  of  Origen's  labours ;  ha  rested  not  till  he 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  ot^n- 
pared  the  Septuagiot  directly  with  the  Hebrew 
copies.  Eusebius  {Hiet.  fkxl.  vi.  Ifl,  p.217,cd. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  laboura  which  led  to  the 
greater  work^  the  ffexaph ;  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  refere  to  the  Tetrapla : — 

"So  careful  was  Oripn's  investigation  of  th« 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebivw  tongue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  oiiginal  »ScripCnres 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  Icttos; 
and  reviewed  Uie  versions  of  the  other  intcrpiUezs 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  trauslatioDs  varying  fipom  the  well- 
known  veniuns  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  TbecH 
dotion,  which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
fix»n  their  long  ooncealmoit  in  neglected  oora«7s ; 
....  and  in  his  HexapU,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  thAire 
was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  Ab- 
toninua,  aon  of  Severus :  and  bringing  these  all  into 
one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  ooIuniiis«  ovcr 
agsinst  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ;  having  ar- 
ranged separately,  in  the  Tetrapta,  the  venkna  «f 
Aquila^  Symmachus,  and  I'heodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seven^.** 

So  Jerome  (in  CataL  Script.  Eocl.  tom.  iv.  P.  2* 
p.  116):  *'Quis  ignorat,  quod  tauttim  in  Scrip- 
turis  divinis  habuent  studii,  ut  etiaro  hebracMB 
linguam  contra  aetatis  gentisque  suae  naturam 
edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX.  iotcrpretibus,  alias  qw •- 
que  editiones  in  unum  volumen  oongp-egaiTt :  AquiUc 
scilicet  Pontid  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Ebton»ei, 
et  Syromachi  ejusdem  dc^matis  ....  Praetctv* 
Quintam  et  Sextam  ct  Septimsm  EditioiMm,  qu«s 
etiam  nos  de  ejus  BibUothecA  haber  us,  miit>  labo;  e 
reperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus  ooropararit.** 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  <.in  Kpiet^  ml 
Tiiianjt,  iv.  P.  1,  p.  437;  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla 
the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Heb;ew 
letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letteia : — 

*<Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes  veteris  Wg^a 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  (Oripnca)  io 
HexapU  digesserat,  de  Caesariend  Bibliotheri  «ie^ 
'  scriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendai^e,  in  quibaa  et 
ipsa  hebraea  propriis  sunt  characteiibus  verba  d^ 
scripta,  et  Graeds  Uteris  tnunite  ex|neaa  vkino."* 
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Ift  AwJd  hem  he  meDtinned  that  some  take 
Tdr^pla  19  denoting,  not  m  sepnttte  work,  bat 
inir  that  portion  of  the  Hexapla  wb^iih  contaioa  the 
feur  oolamni  6Ued  br  the  fom  principal  Greek  Ter- 
noo!.  Valerius  (Wb^M  on  Euaebha,  p.  106)  thinks 
that  the  Tetnpla  was  formed  by  taldng  those  four 
eoliimns  out  of  the  Hexapla,  and  making  th#ai  into 
a  Kpante  book. 

But  the  testimonjr  of  Origen  himaalf  (1.  881, 
il  131),  above  cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one 
osnected  tot  of  the  Septaagint,  hj  compariscm  of 
thg  throe  other  Or^ek  vergioHS  (A,  2,  e),  using 
tAfm  at  hit  cnUriim,  If  he  had  known  Hebrew  at 
thii  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to  the 
tireek  rtniMm?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represeoted  by  AquiU^  sc.  ?  It  seems 
ttrj  evidcBt  that  he  most  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
fater  brae,  and  therefere  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
rests  oQ  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
toilowed  the  Tetraph^  which  was  formed  bj  the 
lielp  of  OnA  versioos  onlj. 

the  woids  of  Eosebios  also  (/T.  E,  vi.  16)  ap- 
pav  to  diatingutsh  verj  dearly  between  the  Hex- 
^  aad  Tetnpla  aa  sepamte  works,  and  to  imply 
that  the  Tetmpia  preoaded  the  Hezapla. 

The  Older  of  preoedenoe  is  not  a  mere  literary 
qoestioQ ;  the  view  above  stated,  which  ia  supported 
oy  Moot£ioraw,  Uasher,  &c.,  strengthens  the  force 
ot'Origen's  example  as  a  diligent  stadent  of  Scrip- 
tare,  showing  his  increasing  desire  mteffroa  accedert 

f'3^€t. 

The  labours  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long 
inT9  of  jean,  first  in  procturing  by  penMnal  travel 
tte  matniab  for  hb  great  work,  and  then  in  oom- 
ivrng  and  arranging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
^  Mine  Adamantius. 

Bat  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil?  Where 
R  cow  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 
»  iBock  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful 
kskis  ?  Too  large  for  tnuiscnption,  too  early  by 
mtnries  for  printing  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
it;,  it  was  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
^^noght  from  Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  Library  at 
<.^«s«raH,  and  there  probably  perished  by  the  flames, 

(hd  copy,  Iwwvrer,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
phUa«  and  Euaebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
yfrrvttd  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen's 
Mt*n$a  and  oMi,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
vhich  of  tile  other  traosbtont  eadi  addition  was 
^akm.  This  copy  is  probably  the  anoesior  of  those 
OiiccB  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
H^rew,  and  an  entitled  H9xapiar\  but  in  the 
a^nc  oftrauauription  the  distinguishing  marks  have 
diuppeued  or  become  confuiwd ;  and  we  have  thus 
ft  text  cumpooBd  partly  c^  the  old  Septaagint  teit, 
partly  of  inaertioiis  from  the  three  other  chief  Gi'eek 
rmioQs,  esperially  that  of  Theodotion. 

The  facts  abore  related  i^ree  well  with  the  phe- 
Mivoa  of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
r&2>cn  dcriwd  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g,  72, 
>v,  56;  and  aft  the  other  extrame  the  Codex  Vati- 
n^as  ni.),  pi«faably  representing  nearly  the  aodent 
t.*yrT«cied  text,  moar^ ;  so  between  these  we  find 
t»:ts  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
in*i.ii;i»  fin.),  and  othei-8,  which  may  perhaps  be 
>"'▼•»!  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

Ta  tKess«  maua  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
V  aKled  the  reocnsioos  of  the  Septuagint  mentioned 
(?  Jerooie  and  others,  vix.  those  of  Ludsn  of 
Ajttf>di  and  Hoycfaius  of  KgJ'pt,  not  long  after  the 
te»»  'W  OrifiBi.     Wa  have  seen  above  that  each  of 
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these  bad  a  wide  range;  that  of  Luciaa  (foppoiad 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  in  the  ChiudMi 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  that  of  Hesycfains 
in  Alexandria  and  £^ypt ;  while  the  Churchm  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eosebios  and  Pnmphilas  (H:eron.  torn.  i. 
ool.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  fixxn 
which  they  have  descended. 

1.  HiSTOaT  OF  THE  VERSION. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  our  course  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  iroiy^,  which  was  current  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  find  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
in  Greek  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus;  in  Latin  versions  by  Tertoliian  and 
Cyprian;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccurate  by 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  Apol.),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  vei-sioos 
of  Aquila,  &c.) ;  we  find  it  quoted  by  Joeephus 
and  Philo ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  writings  are 
full  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  to  ita  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  mfficulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  mav  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  circulation  whicn  the  VeraioQ  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Important 
services  it  rendered,  first  in  preparing  the  iray  of 
Christ,  secondly  in  promoting  the  tspntd  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annuid 
festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  I>e  VUa  Mosit, 
lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  pi-oves  that  it  had 
been  long  in  general  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
language  prevailed;  whei-ever  Jews  were  settled, 
and  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was 
drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by 
Dirine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widriy 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  His  pro- 
misee of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the  nations ; 
it  was  indeed  ostium  gentifma  ad  Christum.  To  the 
wide  dispenion  of  this  version  we  may  asaibe  in 
great  measure  that  general  persuasion  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  East  (percrebuerat  orients 
tdo)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Redeemer,  and  led 
the  Magi  to  recognise  the  star  which  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  those 
Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jeinualem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  fixjm  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from 
Ci'ete  and  Rome,  used  the  Greek  language;  the 
testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets came  to  them  in  the  woids  of  the  Septuagint ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  {..,&s 

irpSfkerov  M  ir^ay^v  ffx^»»'  •  •)  i  *^*7  ^^  ^^^ 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lands  speaking 
of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  &e  things  writ- 
ten of  Him  in  the  Graex  version  of  Moses  and  th« 
l'n>nhet5 ;  fi'om  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East 
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Ic  Rome  uid  MaHilia  in  the  West  the  voioe  of  the 
Gc«pel  iounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens  of  Rome, 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine, 
Irenaens  at  Ljons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures;  and  a 
still  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin 
▼ersion  (or  wsioiiB)  noiade  finom  the  LaX.  for  the 
use  of  the  Latm  Churches  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  yenions  into 
the  tongues  of  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the  Septoagint  was 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  &r  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.*  « 

Let  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  dear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  ani  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title?  The  testhnonies  of  ancient 
writers,  or  (to  speak  more  property)  their  tradi- 
tions, hare  been  weighed  and  eiamined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
PteTMo  (Prosf.  ad  ZXT.,  1665) : 

"  Neque  rero  de  ejus  antiquitate  dignitateque 
quioquam  imprsesentiarum  dioemus,  de  quibus  viri 
docU  mnlta,  hoc  praesertim  saeculo,  scripsere ;  qui 
cum  maxime  inter  ee  dissentiant,  nihil  adhuc  aatii 
eerti  et  exphrati  videntur  trcOidme," 

(1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree  b  that 
Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Venion :  the 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

(2)  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, Tis.  as  to  time,  that  the  Vernon  was  nude, 
or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

(3)  By  whom  teas  it  made  f — ^The  following  are 
some  of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Fathen : — 

Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  rdates  ihtA  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  a  Qretk  Tersion  of  their  Scriptures ;  that 
they  sent  ssrenty  elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  later  languages;  that  the  king  sepo- 
rafsd  them  from  one  another,  and  bade  them  all 
translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  Tsrsiooa, 
God  was  glorified,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  every  phrsse  and  word,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  thctt  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  by  the  imapvation  of  Qod. 

Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad  Oraecos^  p.  34)  gives 
the  SKue  acoount,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  36  Tersious,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  </  the 
Moly  Spirit  {De  Pond,  et  Mens,  cap.  iii^ri.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Auguiitine  adheres  to 
tfie  inspiration  of  the  translators : — **  Non  autem 
secundum  LXX.  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntnr  nonnulla 
dizi«e,  ut  ad  spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  magis 
•dCBoneretur  lectoris  intentio  .  .  . .  "  {De  Doctr, 
Christ,  ir.  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  iospiratkm: — **  £t  nescio  qnis 
primus  auctor  Septoaginta  cellulas  Alexandriae 
mendado  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  8cri]>> 

•  On  this  pert  of  the  snltfect  see  an  Holsnn  Prise 
Bsngr.  Igr  W.  RCbuTtonp  *'0n  tlie  laflneDos  of  the  LXX. 
m  the  Vrogrtm  of  Ghrl»tfsiiity.*' 
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titarent,  cum  Aristaeus  ejusdnm  Ptolemaci  f-scp 
aairurrfif,  et  multo  poet  tempoi-e  Josq|)hns,  riUii 
tale  retuleriut:  sed  in  unA  basilicA  cpogr^*toi> 
oontulisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse.  Aliiid  ert 
enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spiritos 
Ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  Terbwinn  coirfs 
ea  quae  intelligit  transfert  "  {Praef.  ad  Pent, . 

The  dedsion  between  these  conflicting  rcposls  » 
to  the  inspiration  may  be  best  made  by  osrelul 
study  of  the  version  itself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jerome,  while  rejecUof 
the  stories  of  others,  refers  to  the  relation  ot  Ari- 
staeus, or  Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  fiinmr 
being  followed  by  the  latter. 

This  (so  called)  letter  of  Aristeas  V«  nis  brpthcr 
Philocrates  m  still  extant ;  it  msy  be  found  at  the 
bq;inning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  {De  BihU- 
orwn  Text^ms  Originalibus,  te.,  Oxco.  MDOCV.), 
and  separately  in  a  small  volume  published  st 
Oxford  (1692).  It  gives  a  splendid  acoount  ol'  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  pR> 
sents  sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  hi^-priest  st 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phaleren, 
his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gokl  and  70  talents  ot 
silver,  &c. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
paying  their  ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high>priest ;  the  dMosung 
of  six  intei-preters  from  esdi  of  the  twdre  tribes, 
and  thnr  names ;  the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  lettm 
of  gold ;  their  arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anu- 
renary  of  the  king's  victory  over  Antagonos ;  the 
feast  prepared  for  the  aeventy-two,  which  continiMd 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  «f 
the  interpreters  in  tuin,  with  the  answers  of  esch ; 
their  lodjging  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the  acoon* 
plishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 
conference  and  comparison, 

Ot  iii  i'eerihovw  txaffra  ir6ftip$nra  voiovrrtt 
wpbs  iavTobs  reus  iLtrrtfioXeus,  rb  M  4k  r^f 
avfipmwias  yupiyuswow  wpew^rrtgs  ioforypa/^s  edrmt 
iriyxaare  wap^  rov  Atq/iifrpUnr  .... 

The  king  rejoiced  greatly,  and  comnuinded  the 
books  to  be  cai'efully  kept ;  gave  to  each  three  robes 
two  talents  of  gold,  &c. ;  to  Eleaxar  the  higli>pri«t 
he  sent  ten  silver^footed  tables,  a  cap  of  thirty 
talents,  &c.,  and  begged  him  to  kt  any  of  Hoe 
inter|N«ters  who  wished  come  and  see  him  a^n, 
for  be  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  qpcod  his 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this 
Tersion  the  title  of  the  Septuagint,  It  diiera  frcan 
the  later  accounts  above  cited,  being  mora  cmbeU 
lished,  but  less  marvellous.  It  speaks  mtich  of 
royal  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  cf 
inspiration.  The  translator  met  together  and  coo- 
ferred,  and  produced  the  best  version  they  couH. 

A  simpler  account^  and  probably  more  genuine, 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2nd  century  B;.C.)  ta 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandriiiu. 
{Stromata,  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  £useUua  {Prarp, 
£vang.  b.  xiii.  c  12) : — 

"  It  is  nvuifest  that  Plato  has  followed  otir  Law, 
and  studied  diligently  all  its  particuhu*.  For  befiirr 
Demetrius  Phalereus  a  trnnslation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  H^rew^  ftomi; 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happemO  *a 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  Itind,  and  of  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is  manjlipst 
that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
tilings;  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Pjthji- 
goras,  who  also  tiansferi^  many  of  our  doctxibs 
■ato  his  system.    But  the  entiiv  tiansUtmn  o«*  mm 
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«*M*  w4»%wB)  WM  made  io  the  time  of  the  king 
«n»t  Pldbdelphas,  a  man  of  greater  Mil,  under 
iW  dinctka  of  Demetrhis  Phalerens."  ^ 

Thb  prohabl J  tu^iimm  the  belief  which  prevailed 
B  the  ^  entorj  B.C.,  tis.  that  some  portions  of 
t)M  JewMh  histoiy  had  been  published  in  Greek 
betive  IXitliiDsi,  bat  that  in  his  time  and  under 
iiii  directno  the  whole  Law  was  translated:  and 
6b  agrees  with  the  storj  of  Axistees. 

IV  Pkolegiie  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesos  the  Son 
c'  Sraeh  (asoflwd  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pb  jsoon, 
aho3t  133  B.C.)  makes  mention  of  "  the  Law  itself, 
titt  Pkophrts,  aal  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having 
from   the   Hebrew  into  another 
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The  letlo'  of  Axistoas  was  reoeiTed  as  genuine 
iwl  true  ler  maoj  oenturice;  bj  Josephus  and 
Jemne,  aod  faj  learned  men  in  modem  times.  The 
it<  who  txpi  ljbbI  douMa  were  Lad.  de  Yives 
Xote  OB  AiqpvtiB.  De  ChU.  Dei,  xriii.  42)  and 
Jofiw  Sediger,  who  boUhf  dedand  his  belief  that 
^  ns  a  fiirgcrj :  **  a  JwUteo  qitodam  Aristeae 
lumimtmfedam  erne:"  and  the  general  belief  of 
irinisri  DOW  is,  that  it  waa  the  work  of  some 
AleoDdrim  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
kadag  ^  djgnitj  of  bis  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Gmk  Ttnmm,  or  for  the  meaner  poipoee  of  gain. 
Tbe  ap  ia  which  the  letter  of  Aristeae  makes  its 
^fasnaee  waa  fertile  in  such  fictitious  writings 
{mUt^hjm  PkalmiB,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

'•The  paMsge  in  Galen  that  I  refer  to  is  this: 
'  Wkn  the  At&ali  and  the  Ptoleckifa  were  in  emu- 
hbm  about  their  librsrics,  the  knaTB7  of  forging 
ksobaad  titles  b^pu.  For  there  were  thoee  that, 
k  ceksDoe  the  prk*  «f  their  books,  put  the  names 
«f  pvat  autboii  bdan  them,  and  so  sold  them  to 
tiMepfmecs."' 

U  k  wHih  whila  fa  look  through  the  letter  of 
AiMcas,  tlMt  the  rmler  maj  see  for  himself  how 
oactJy  the  characters  of  the  writing  correspond  to 
tW  of  the  fictitiooa  writings  of  the  Sophists,  so 
•UTapesedbyBentlcy. 

Boe  arc  tiie  aaaae  kind  of  erron  and  anachron- 
^i  ia  historr,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
c^victBB  and'  great  erents,  splendid  gifts  of  gold 
ted  lOver  and  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fio- 
tMB  were  so  larish.  These  are  well  expoeed  by 
HoJT;  sad  we  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 
•Mloai,  wDoder  how  such  a  storj  oouM  hare  ob- 
tvaed  nedit  with  echcdars  of  former  days. 

"Whet  domsse  cheats,  those  Sibylline  orsdes 
Mv  eitwt,  and  Aristeas*  stoiy  of  the  Septoagint, 
pMed  vitiuot  eootest,  even  among  many  learned 
va*  (Hartley  on  Phaiaru,  Introd.  p.  83). 

Bet  the  Pkeodo-Aristeaa  had  a  baais  of  6ct  ibr 
Ui  fietioB;  on  three  points  of  his  stoty  there  is  no 
■Serial  dificfvioe  of  opinion,  and  they  are  oonfumed 
^  tke  stady  of  the  Verskn  itself  :— 

1.  The  Venioii  wm  mide  at  Alexandria. 

2.  It  was  begun  in  the  tame  of  the  earlier  Ptola- 
^^  aboal  280  B.C. 

).  TW  Law  (•'.  €.  the  Floitataiich)  alone  was 


H  a  aho  rttf  possible  that  there  is  some  troth 
'^t^sfestamoit  of  aeopy  being  placed  in  the  royal 
^^vj,  (The  auiperw  Akbu'  oausnd  the  Mew 
Te^teMl  to  be  translated  into  Persian.) 


*J 


haT«  been  niard  of  the 
bat  U  Is  weU  defcoded  by 


Bat  by  whom  was  tie  Version  made?  Am 
Hody  justly  remarks,  *'it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  king 
or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a  questioQ 
of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  ol 
the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  PiKudo-Aristesa 
and  his  followers  relate),  were  summoned  from  Jenn 
salem,  and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alexandria.'' 

On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  con- 
dusire  ss  the  evidence  of  the  Vernon  itsd^  which 
bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  i^uaaei 
of  the  Hacedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentifnl  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  fbnns  ffAfo^ar,  wapw^fidKoaw,  bewray  the 
fellow-dtixens  of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  doeee  his  iambic  line  with  lAwh  y^s  ^trx^ 
(oirv.  Hody  (ii.  c  iv.)  gives  several  exampks 
of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Hebrew  dbrath  (Gen.  xlviiL  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Kile  for  the  rush  of  Job 
(viii.  11).  The  leader  of  the  LXX.  will  nadily 
agree  with  his  condusion,  **  Sive  regis  jussu,  sivt 
sponte  a  Judseis,  a  Judaeie  Alexandrinis  fnisst 
fitctam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  whidi  gave 
birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
dedsivdy  answered  either  by  interaal  evidenoe  or 
by  historical  testimony.  The  bslanoe  of  proba- 
bility must  be  stmck  between  the  tradition,  eo 
widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  kinffs 
intervention,  and  the  simpler  acootmt  suggested  by 
the  fects  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  fiimiliar  knowledge  of  the  andent 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books  of  Moses 
in  the  synagogues  of  P^estine  were  ex]ilained  to 
them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Tarrums  or  Para- 
phnues;  and  the  same  was  done  wi&  the  Books  ol 
the  Prophets  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagt^es. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  their  fiuniliar  language  waa 
Alexandrian  Gieek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  under  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They 
would  naturally  follow  the  eame  practice  as  thai 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law  first  and  afterwards 
the  Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Gredc,  and  from 
this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek 
Version. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  coo- 
firm  this  view ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  best  part  of 
the  Version;  the  other  books  are  more  dcfectfrv, 
betrqting  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lifne  of  time. 

4.  Whmiee  ths  title  f—li  seems  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Septuefgini 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Venioii  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72 ;  that  title 
appears  suffidently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  letter  of  Aristeae,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerosalam. 

II.  C^ARACTEB  or  THE  SBPTUAOIHT. 

We  come  now  to  considei  the  diaraetar  ef  the 
Version,  and  the  bdp  which  it  aifords  in  the  critt- 
cism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnrek 
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ITis  CKaraoUr  €f  the  VenkM.-^U  H  fiuthfiil 
n  sabfitanoe?  Is  it  minutely  aocunita  in  detdb? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradition  of 
ttn  haviag  been  made  hj  special  inspiration? 

Tnese  are  some  of  the  chief  qaesUcKis:  there  are 
others  which  relate  to  particulars,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuas  these  latter  first,  as  thef  throw 
some  lifrht  on  the  more  general  questions. 

M.  Was  the  Vernon  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 

I.  pBom  NAMn. 


E.  vt.  17.  ^m»  LttnL 

•    •  •  ' 

vL  It.  ^SnO.  XadiU. 
zili.  90.  DHM,  Etham. 

iU.  10.  n!37D>  Saldwh. 

T  :  - 

It.  4a.  nya.  Beser. 
r  V 

xziiT.  L  niDB.  Flush. 

9.  OtkibWokdb. 


Ao^bveC 
UooXtL 


Gen.  L   9.  U\piy  ploes.  vwayvy^  ^H!!??^ 

rv.  11.  DTIK  3B^*V  cal  owaciBiaw  tAnve 
and  kBdrwe  them  moav,       (DPIM  Sfi^l)* 

Kb.  ztt.  17.  n^^nTIK'  T^r  irro^V  wtfnir 
Mwlftiwwwl  5raad. 

Nam.  xvL  S.  1^3*  <»  Ac 

DevtZT.18.   n^e^  dovMc.  IWrmv  (MSlfo)- 

ISL  U.  8. 12%  a  word,  «w«T«r  C)3^)- 


T    T 


vv 


Exan^ka  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumerable. 
Plainly  the  Greek  translaton  had  not  Hebrew  MSS. 
pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  («.  g,  Ex.  ii.  25 ;  Kahum  iii.  8) 
the  LXX.  haye  probably  preferred  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Maaoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

3.  Were  tlM  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 
another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  y,  C|,  ],  D*  *]t  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made? 

Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples : 

(1)  Dent  sxvL  i.  iat(  ^'IM*        2»p^  iwifioKtv 

•periA^Sjfrian.'  CllK^  DTK). 

IS)      9  K.  U.  14.  mrrtlMi  ^Hii 

XmIoL,  [thej  Join  the  two 

*•  ••*•  woras  In  one} 


(fl)  9  K.  ndL  90.  ph» 

(4)  iCfar.zvlLlo.  ^7  TWJ. 

«¥i  1  wlU  tell  thee. 


(J?Tft> 
«al  av^^a«  9« 

oA'naKi). 

tf)      Boa.  vL  S.  "Am  TtSBTD^         KoiT*«p(fi«|imf 

■dS  thy  Jodfonenti  (are      The  LXX.  read: 

goetn  fono.  t     *  t  :  * 

•«)   £edL  ad.  7.  }l(Vn  ^Jg  ]3^      «;,  r^»  Xommw 
even  m,0  poor  of  the      [th«r  Join  the  two 


air* 


Here  w«  find  three  esses  (2,  4,  6)  wheie  the 
LXX.  nnd  aa  one  word  what  makes  two  *u  tJ>e 


present  Hebrew  text :  one  case  (3)  wliere  jm 
Hd>rew  woixl  is  made  into  two  br  the  LXX.; 
two  cases  .'  1 .  5)  where  the  LXX.  tnmsfere  a  i.ntc; 
from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  i\n  , 
next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  owe 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  m\\A 
have  been  written  without  intervals  betwevn  the 
words,  and  that  the  present  final  forma  were  not 
then  in  use. 

In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuagint  has  probably  preseiTed  the  true  divinoa 
and  Fense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  whi'Ji 
enable  us  to  examine  dooely  the  work  of  the 
translators,  great  help  is  afforded  bj  CappeXli  Critic 
Sacra,  and  by  the  VorttucUai  of  Frankel,  who  bai 
most  diligentiy  anatomised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Versioa 
has  not  been  completed,  but  he  has  published  s 
part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Veber  den  Einfivm  dxr 
JPaUbtim$chen  Exegese  oaf  die  Alexandrmisch 
Hermeneutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  lai-ger  questions. 

A.  /s  the  Septuagint  faWifitl  m  suMonetf  f— 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  exampin; 
the  question  refers  to  the  general  texture,  and 
any  opinion  we  express  most  be  voifiid  by  con- 
tinuoos  reading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  boots  wen 
tnmslated  by  difierent  persona,  without  any  cen- 
prdiensive  revision  to  harmonise  the  several  part». 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dii- 
fei-ent  books ;  e,  g.  flDBt  the  pasaorer,  in  the 

Pentateuch  is  rendered  wLrxeL^  in  2  Clhr.  zxxv.  6 
^euriK. 

Dn^M,  Uritn.  Ex.  zxviu.  26,  Hhmvts^  Dent. 

xxxiii.  8,  SlyXM,  Eir.  ii.  (^  ^wr^Corra*  Kc^-  ^ 
65,  ^srriirsNr. 

Den,  T^ummMi,  in  Ex.  zxviiL  26,  tt  axiftfrn 

in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  WXcier. 

Tlie  Philistines  m  the  Pentateuch  and  Joeha.* 
are  ^vXurrccVi  in  ^  other  books,  ihXlfvKou 

The  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kinp,  an 
4iistinguished  by  the  use  of  iy^  ^Ifu^  instead  ol  iyA, 

These  are  a  tew  out  of  many  like  variations. 

2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version  variei 
much  in  the  several  books;  those  of  the  PenU- 
tpuch  are  the  best, as  Jerome  says  (^Conjitanv ;.•>'•: 
quam  caeterii  cttm  hebraicis  con9(Mare\  and  th.* 
agrees  well  with  the  external  evidence  that  t)i» 
llw  waa  transited  Bi-st,  when  Hebi«w  MSS.  wn« 
more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known.  Feiiia|4 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  eariy  books 
&cilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  Vei^on. 

3.  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speak  Ir 2 
inferior  to  the  historical,  th*  original  abooodu.^ 
with  rarer  words  and  expi^esdons.  in  these  part* 
the  reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  th« 
watch  lest  an  impeifect  rendering  of  a  diflic  It 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  Tlie  Paafans  aiid 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  bust, 

4.  In  the  Miyor  Prophets  Cprobably  trsnaLited 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pi-ntateuch)  some  («< 
the  most  important  prcphecies  are  sadly  obscuml : 
e.  g,  U.  ix.  1,  toCto  wp&rov  wi*  rux^  ♦oft-, 
X^  Xa$ov\ifp,  K.  T.  K,  and  fai  ix.  6,  &•»« 
nactut  est  interpretem  sese  imUgnnm  (Zningli  , 
Jer.  xxiii.  6,  aol  rovro  rh  Kro/4a  aAnav  %  mA««% 
9irr^¥  Kvoioi  *lwertB^ic  rv  rcMt  vt 
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bddd  iDd  the  Minor  PjropheU  (spwking  gene- 
nUy)  nem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  LXX. 
fcnioQ  of  Dniel  was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion 
beiiig  ralstituted  for  it. 

5,  SappoeiDg  the  nameroDs  gloaaes  and  duplicate 
renderings,  whkh  have  evidently  crept  from  the 
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SODS  of  U^nel,"  LXX.  ^yyiKmv  OeoS.    Aquih  and 
Symmachosy  Mv  'la-pafik* 

Is.  zil  11. 11. 

Watdiman.  what  of  the  night  P 
Watdimao.  what  of  tlie  night  f 
llw  watodman  said. 


fnarpn  into  the  text,  to  be  remored  {e,  g.  Is.  vii.  I  The  moraing  oometh,  and  also 


16;  Hah.  iiL  2;  Joel  i.  8),— for  these  are  blem- 
i^  not  of  the  Version  Itself,  but  of  the  copies- 
aid  jbnniag  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septua- 
gittt  WM  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may  peihape  say 
«f  it,  in  die  words  of  the  well-known  simile,  that  it 
ms,  in  many  parts,  tJie  wrong  side  cf  the  JTsftrtw 
lapeHryt  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 


LXX. 

^htkiavm  rovpmt  « 
7^¥  pviem 

coi  wop'  ifuA,  obti. 


tfaenl^t; 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye. 
Return,  oome. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
them,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
t>^  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
I  Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 


ptftera,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines,  I  ^hibit  a  studied  Tariation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 


Hebrew :  *.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  Oy^lB^n) 
day  God  ended  hie  work,  LXX.  irvvrriXtirtp  6 
S^ht  iy  -rf  iiiidp^  rf  Irrp  vik  Hpya  tUnov,  The 
addition  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  Koi  iy  ry  yp  XorodF, 
appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. ,     TT  U 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX.  substitute  power:  for 
ffWtttt— word,  &c  Ejf.iv.  16,  "Thoushaltbeto 
him  instead  of  GOD "  (D^rpfc6),  LXX.  ch  M 
ahr^  $<n  rh  irpbs  rhy  et6y ;  see  Exod.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savour  of  design,  rather  than 
ofaccident  or  error. 

The  Version  is,  therefore^  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
never  to  buOd  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases 
of  the  Septuagint,  vnthaut  comparing  them  with  the 
Ifebrew.  The  Greek  may  be  right ;  but  very  often 
ite  variations  are  wrong. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was  made  b/ 
inspiration:  Kta^  iwltryoiay  rev  eeow,  Irenaeus; 
*«divino  Spiritu  interpretoti,"  Augustine.  Even 
Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX.  may 
have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  original,  "o6 
Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatemy  licet  in  Hrin-aeis  c©- 
luminibus  non  legator"  (Praefat.  in  Paralip.  tom. 

i.  coL  1419).  ,    ,   .  , 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  ituptrcrfidn  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  ths 
translators  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  saya  in  another  passage  {Prohg.  m 
Qenesm,  tom.  i.  )  **  aliud  est  cnim  vertere,  attud 
esse  interpretem,"    Every  such  addition  would  be, 

in  feet,  a  new  revelation.  ,  x    i.  *  n. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  tiie 
deviations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
purposes.  This  would  be,  pro  tanto,  a  new  reve- 
Ution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  sudi  a 
reveUtion;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  would 
tend  to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek 
Scriptures  were  used ;  there  would  be  two  different 
copies  of  the  same  books  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  esdi  daiming  Divine  authority ;  the  «PP»1 
to  Hoses  and  the  Prophete  would  lose  much  of  its 
fbrae;  the  standai-d  of  Divine  truth  would  be  ren- 

,  ««   i*  ..  - —  -.f   ,  — ^      .  .    1  «j    dered  doubtful;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  uncertain 

fi&ult  to  aoa  anjconnexiea  between  the  original  and  ^^^^^^^ 

the  f«Mi:  tf.^.Dent.  xxxiL  8.  ?*r*^  \?a,  "**»•       No  I    If  there  be  sud.  a  thing  is  an  inpirat^ 


sad  with  manj  ends  of  threads  virible;  or,  to  use 
a  more  dignified  illustntion,  the  Septoagint  is  the 
image  of  the  original  seen  through  a  glass  not 
adjusted  to  the  proper  focus ;  the  larger  featurcb 
tre  shewn,  but  the  sharpness  of  definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  second 
qwsstion— A  the  Vertikm  minutely  accurate  in  de- 
taUsU-^X  will  give  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  eame  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often 
raidered  by  difering  words— Ex.  xii.  13,  ^rinpB, 
•  I  win  pMS  over,"  LXX.  axewiffm,  but  23,  nOB, 

**  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  wopsXt do-crcu. 

1  Veering  words  by  the  same  word— Ex.  xii. 
23,  T3P,  ••  pons  throng^,"  and  RDB,  **  ysas  over," 
both  by  wnpcAff^rtTcu ;  Num.  xv.  4,  5,  nmiD, 
"'offering;'  and  rOT,  "  sacrifice,"  both  by  9wria, 

3.  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged ; 
lUfMet  isputfor  D*ij^K.  GOD,  and  eso*  for  PrtHJ, 
Jebovah;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  com- 
biDed  or  wrongly  aepoiuted. 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
tima  not.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  by  translating  the  name 
Mvi^dtA  (4^  ScwXeSy),  theVenuon  is  made  to 
ipeak  fint  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9), 
ni  then  of  tlM  fdd  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17), 
A  Aypis  'E^r,  %t  ^y  iy  t#  8«»X^  avnXalf, 
the  iKt  wocd  not  warrenied  by  the  Hebrew.  Zech. 
ii.  14  is  a  coxious  example  of  four  names  of 
pesona  beii^  tnnalated,  e.  g.  H^n^t^^,  "  to  Tc 

Wjah,*  LXX.  ToTf  xpn<rffw«f  oJr^f ;  Piagah  in 
Deut,xxxiv.  1  is  ^affyii,  but  in  Dent.  iii.  27,  tow 
XsAa|«v|iirov.  . 

5.  The  trsnslaton  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words ;  e,  g.  Num.  iii.  26, 
nn^,  ••  the  cords  of  it,"  LXX.  rk  ttardXevya^ 
sai  ir.  26,  rk  wcpio'O'i.  In  other  places  ol  KdUoi, 
Bd  k  lir.  3,  T^  (TXMyttr/MTa,  h^th  rightly.  Ex. 
Iv.  31,  9DB7,  ••they  heard,"  LXX.  4%^ 
i^mxAryi  Km.  xvi.  15,  "I  have  not  taken  one  ass" 
Cnon)",  LXX.  alne  iwt^/iiifM  O^n)  «tXi|<^o; 
Rot'xrxiL  10,  ^nKYp;,  **  he  found  him,"  LXX. 
•frr^pnursr  airrfr  j"  1  Sam.  xU.  2,  ^J^^b,  « I  am 
gTSThettUU"  LXX.  KeB^o/uu  OW??^)',  Gen.  UL 
n.\piaga,  •*  for  Ay  mhe,"  LXX.  iy  ro7s  fyyoit 

SIM  (*1  for  I).  , 

In  vwy  iMay  eases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced 

U>  tee  aimiWity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 

1  and  \  n  and  n,  \  and  V  &c.;  in  some  it  is 
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0/  trem^atofB,  it  mast  be  an  effect  of  the  HoIt 
S|>irit  on  their  mindA,  enaUiog  them  to  do  their 
work  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by  their  j 
own  abilitick  and  aoquirements ;  to  oreraome  the] 
diflkulties  aitsing  from  defective  knowledge,  fix>m 
miperfiBct  HSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from 
human  infirmity  and  weaxineas ;  and  10  to  prodnce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  parity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inspiration 
claimed  for  the  translator!  by  Philo  ( VH.  Mom, 
lib.  li.),  **  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  iMde  this 
Verrioo,  not  merely  aa  translators,  bat  as  persons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appointment*  to 
whom  it  was  giren  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
aense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 


The  reader  will  be  able  to  jndge^  from  the  fore- 
going enmplea,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
aatiafies  this  test  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  sabstantiallT  ftithful,  bat  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  it  will  enaUe  as  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
in  erery  place  where  an  ermr  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
nve  erioBDoe  of  that  fiunilty  of  intuition  in  its 
mghest  form,  whidi  enables  oor  great  critics  to 
diTine  from  tlie  fiiulty  text  the  troe  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  repablicatkm  of  the  origmal  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  HcaTen. 

Tlus  is  a  qoestion  to  be  (kdded  by  fiKts,  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
dedare  our  own  oonTictkm  that,  instewl  of  such  a 
IKrine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  Septuagint ; 
a  distfakctkn  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Jerome  (Frohg,  in  Oenetin) : 

/6s  Spirihu  veniura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et 
verborum  oopia  m  quat  iUeUigH  trtauferi. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  narratiTe  of  the  Veiwon,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeaa,  which  repreRenti  the  interpieters 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring toother,  and  agreeing  on  Uie  sense  (see  Body, 
hb.  iL  0.  Ti.). 

There  are  some,  perhm,  who  will  deem  this 
estimatv  of  the  LXX.  too  Sow ;  who  think  that  the 
ose  of  this  Tersion  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
authority  abore  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  0.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  are  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  fiu:ts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon — ^^o^  tpes  at  in  ver4  hniuctiont, 

111.  What,  trek,  arb  the  bekefxtb  to  bb 

debiyeo  pbom  the  study  of  the 

SEPTUAonrr? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  abovte  given, 
it  may  seem  strange  to  aay,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  troth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if 
he  be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a 
very  humble  way,  to  compare  the  Version  with 
the  Original. 

1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  eeen  above, 
that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it 
was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel  pcints  and  the 
■Mde  of  writing. 

This  evidence  often  renders  very  material  help  in 
the  dSTTMlioQ  aiid  eatabUshinent  of  the   Hebrew 
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tot.  Being  made  from  MSS.  fai  eiJa  iKei  Hie 
Masioretic  recensioo,  the  Septuagint  otttn  inilioatee 
readings  more  ancioit  and  more  correct  than  those 
of  our  present  Hebi^ew  MSS.  and  editions ;  and  dleo 
speaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  readiugs 
of  the  pi^esent  MSS. 

E,  g.  Pe.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  zxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  nK3 ;  bat  several  MSS.  havea  rerb 
in  3  pers.  plural,  V1K3 :  the  Sept.  step  in  to  decide 
the  doubt,  4^v{«y  X**P^  M^v  icat  vMms  fum^  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  fvxv^*"^- 

Pte.  xvi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  yron,  in  tbe 
plund;  but  near  200  MSS.  have  the  si^jMUr, 
*]^^Dn,  whidi  is  clearlv  confirmed  by  the  evidraoe 
of  the  Sept.,  oM  Ziv^is  t^  ^vUv  #o«  IMA 
impBopdM, 

In  paasages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  car- 
dinal truths  of  the  Gospd,  it  is  of  great  impnianoe 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witneak 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  controveny  ImIwiii 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi  5,  the  context  dearly  reqirirea  tlisA 
the  first  person  should  be  maintained  Uiioogbort 
the  verse;  the  Sept  corrects  the  present  Hebrav 
text,  without  a  diange  except  in  the  position  of  o«e 
letter,  t^  Kplfin  lum  in  ^s  ^IcXc^evoA,  render* 
ing  unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Iteliea,  m 
oar  English  Versioa. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  but  m  mnat 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  inctanoe,  of  a 
dause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  bj  what  ia 
called  ^ftoioT^Xcvror),  and  preserved  in  the  Sept. 
In  Genesis  iv.  8,  is  a  passage  which  in  the  HeUifc, 
and  in  our  English  Version,  is  evidently  iooomplate ; 

«  And  Gain  talked  (nOM*})  with  Abel  his  bnn 

ther ;  and  it  came  to  pus  when  they  were  in  tha 
fidd,"  &c. 

Here  the  Hebrew  word  *ID^*1,  is  the  word 

V       • 

stantly  used  as  the  introducUon  to  words 
'•  Cain  said  unto  Abd "  .  .  .  ,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  woitls  spoken ;  «id  the  follow- 
ing words  ** .  •  .  vchen  they  irere  in  M«  J^eld^^ 
come  in  abruptly.  The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lactm  1 
Hebraeorum  oodicwn  (Peai-son),  Jtol  clve  Kdlm 
rphs  'AjSiX  rhtf  &8cX^y  wtn-ov,  9i4\et»fiMW  mIs  y^ 

ircSfer  (  =  mtS^n  HS^D).    The  Sam.  Pcntnteocii 

and  the  Syriac  Version  agree  with  the  Sept^  am! 
the  passage  ii  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Itomantja 
(£/).  i.  c  iv.).  The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  n*ll^|  terminating 
both  the  clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  we  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  authcrity  to  the  Sept.  00  aoootint 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  omhw 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witnesa  of  the  testa, 
280  or  180  years  B.C.  The  decision  as  to  any  paow 
ticular  reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  tha 
evidence,  toge&er  with  that  of  other  andent  Vrr> 
sions,  with  the  argumcnta  firom  the  context,  the  rules 
of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  th« 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  i^na  the  Ho» 
brew  will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and 
times  the  Greek  the  Hebrew;  both  liahle  to 
through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and 
but  each  checking  the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  doee  connexion  between  the  Old  and  Kcv 
Testament  makes  the  study  of  the  Septoagiat  ex* 
tremdy  valiinble,  and  almost  indispea^le  tn  the 
tiieological    student.      Pearson  qaotas 
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■Kill  And  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
tf  pfopbecj  firom  the  Septuagint.  The  former,  as 
iVarwa  observes,  speaks  too  uniyersally ,  when  he 
■71  that  the  Apostles,  '*  pi-ophetica  omnia  ita  enun- 
eaTenmt  quemadmodum  Seniorum  intei'pretatio 
ooQttaet.'*  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chieif  store- 
house &iMn  "vhich  they  di«w  their  proofs  and  pie- 
e^.  Mr.  Gnnneio  *  says  that  **  the  number  of 
dtPKt  qnolatians  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
(k^dfi,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
J50,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  differ 
from  the  LXX.  But  the  indirect  verbal  allusions 
wsiiU  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater  amount " 
(ilfo/.ybr  LXX^  p.  ^7).  The  comparison  of  the 
efeiticcB  with  the  ^ptuagint  is  much  &cilitated  by 
Mr.  Gnnfieid's  '  Editio  HeUenistica'  of  the  New 
Tertiment,  and  by  Mr.  Oongh's  '  New  Test.  Quo- 
tetnos,'  in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  passages 
of  the  Oki  Test,  an  pUced  nde  by  skle  with  the 
dtaiisM  in  the  New.  (On  this  subj^  see  Hody,  p. 
24S.2B\;  Kennicott,  DiaseH.  Gen,  §84 ;  CafpelU 
CtUica  Sacra,  rol.  ii.) 

3.  Father,  the  langnage  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
OB  which  tba  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Apos- 
tki  sad  Evangelisti  are  cast.  In  this  venion  Divine 
Tnilh  fan  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine, 
aod  adaptad  it  to  the  things  of  GOD.  Here  the 
pecaliar  kUoma  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the 
«ack  of  the  Graek  tongue ;  words  and  phrases  take 
a  aew  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in 
the  Greek  VcrskMi  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
to  cxpifas  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
kfx*§p^,  090'Ui  io'fiii  wOmilas.  Hence  the  Sept. 
is  a  tRiiary  of  illastration  for  the  Greek  Testa- 
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Mioy  enntples  are  given  by  Pearson  (Proif.  ad 
LXJ.),  e.  g.  ffhf^t  mftvfiOj  Succu^o*,  ^p6y7ifia  rijs 
««^W,  "Frastm  apud  veten«  Graecos  quaeras 
qaid  Mt  witfTcvscy  r^  0c^,  vel  ccr  rhy  Of^y, 
quid  at  c2f  rhr  K^p<or»  vel  wphs  rhy  B*bp  witrriSt 
quae  totieii  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantar,  et  ex  lee- 
lioae  Seniorum  fiuale  inteiliguntur." 

Vakskenaer  abo  (on  Lnke  i.  51)  speaks  itrongly 
ea  this  suljeci:  **  Graecum  Novi  Testament!  con> 
testim  rite  intellectaro  nihil  est  utilius,  quam 
dii^aler  Tenaase  Alezandrinam  antiqui  Foedeiis 
cttrpreiaftioseni,  e  qu4  nn4  plus  peti  poteritauxilii, 
qTism  ex  veteribos  sciiptoribus  Grsecis  simul  sumtis. 
Catena  reperieutur  in  N.  T.  nusquam  obvia  in 
scriptis  Graeoorum  veterum,  sed  fi^uentata  in  Alex*. 


£.  g.  the  soife  of  fh  irdrx^  ^n  DenU  xvi.  2, 
Bdaiiof  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 
light  Id  ths  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  our 
Lard  kept  Ina  last  Passover,  arising  out  of  the 
woids  ia  J<dm  xviii.  28,  AaX'  fra  ^^701^1  rh 


4.  The  Iraqacnt  dtations  of  fhe  LXX.  by  the 
Gt«Kk  Fathers  ml  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX. 
by  the  Fathen  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
^Jtag  iMuu  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  Pear- 
■B  atas  the  appeUation  of  Scarabaeua  boma,  applied 
k»  Cubvt  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  as  explained 
b«r«fenooetotheSepi.inHabak.  ii.  n,KMapot 

5.  Ob  the  vahie  of  the  Sqit.  aa  a  moonment  of 
th€  Greek  Imgoage  in  one  of  its  most  cirious 
(itaaa,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  bosi- 
ae«  to  with  the  use  of  tiiis  Version,  as  it  bears  on 


•  Ote  of  the  must  dlHkent 
tMJbMladbte  IMs  to 


or  tbe  LXX..  who 
«f  lite  bmch  flf 


the  cnticif ra  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  **  tiioroughly  furnished,"  to  nave 
always  at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebi-eWj 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  place  of  honour,  the  Alexandrian  Vei-sion ; 
the  close  and  careful  study  of  this  Version  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  leained  inquiry  inf^ 
its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  Imowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to  be  attained  by  the  Critioal 

SCHOLAB. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
dndied  variaHon  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Sama« 
ritan  Pentateuch  agree  together :  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ; 
Ex.  zii.  40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
Post-DUuvian  F^triai-chs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.     (See  Cappelli  Otit,  Sacr, 

lU.  XX.  Vll.) 

They  sgi'ee  in  the  addition  of  the  words  Si^Atfas- 
fit¥  sir  TO  sreSfei^,  Gen.  iv.  8,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agreement;  translation  into  Gieek  from  a  Sama- 
ritan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Greek,  or  vice  veraA ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  asoei-tain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  PhUo.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  firs*, 
tmnslation  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  ana 
the  first  repository  of  Divine  truth  to  the  great 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codes  Vaticanus,  as  repre- 
senting most  nearly  the  ancient  ^acoti^^  texts. 
The  collection  of  ti-agments  ot  Ongen's  Bexapla, 
by  Montfauoon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
eliminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings  ;  the 'citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Philo,  in  tbe  early 
Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would 
render  assistance  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the 
fi'agments  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by 
Sabatier  in  3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  genenu 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  vis.  to  provids 
a  Gi-eek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  students  I'eading  the  Sciiptures  in  that 
language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Mr.  Field's  edition  is  as  yet  the  best 
edition  of  this  kind ;  it  originated  in  the  desii'e  to 
supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  hai> 
followed  the  text  of  the  Alexandinan  MS.,  onlv 
correcting,  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evlient 
errors  of  ti-aoitcription  {e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv.  15,  oor* 
recting  rpuptis,  in^the  Alex.  MS.  to  ro^efs,  the 

Scrtptore  study,  and  has  lately  founded  a  lecture  go  ttal 
LXX.  in  the  Univeniigr  of  Oxford. 
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mding  of  the  Complixt.  text),  aud  as  we  hare 
Ken  aboTC  that  the  Alexandnan  text  is  &r  from 
ieing  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that 
a  more  fidthftil  and  complete  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  iu  Greek  might  yet  be  proTided. 

We  maj  here  remark,  in  oondosion,  that  tudi 
an  edition  might  prepare  the  waj  for  the  correctioo 
of  the  blemishes  which  rrmaia  in  our  Authorised 
English  Version.  Embracing  the  results  of  the 
critidam  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
lereral  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
corrections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  jod^ 
ment  of  the  best  scholars,  woukl  probably,  after  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  maxgin,  al  least,  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of 
oommentary.  Isai.  ix.  3  ia  thus  rendered  in  the 
LXX.:  rh  wXturrow  rov  Xoov,  h  irarfryayci  iw 
tif^ifXHr^vp  ffov  icol  ei^pai^<roKrai  iy^t6v  vov, 
ifs  ol  th^fou^iiMvoi  h  Afi^y,  koI  hv  rpim^w  o/ 
tuupoiiupoi  vkvKbu 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  teolty  renderii^  of  the 
first  part  of  this  has  aiisen  from  the  similarity  of 
Hebrew  letters,  T\  and  n,  1  and  *%  and  fitmi  an 
ancknt  error  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  following 
translation  restores  the  whole  passage  to  its  original 
deaniess  and  foixse  :< — 

Tbon  hast  multiplied  the  g ladness, 

llum  hast  increased  the^oy; 

Tbey  n^ice  before  tbee  as  with  the  Jny  of  harvest; 

As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  ipolL 

Here  iyaXXlains  and  iLyaWimmu,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  line%  oorrespond  to  7^}  and  4^^^^  • 
•hfpoff^m  and  wi^pabnwrai,  in  the  aecond  and 
third,  to  nntdb  and  ^TtCk^. 

•  •    T 

The  fourfold  tntrooerted  parallelism  is  complete, 
and  the  coonexioii  with  the  oontext  of  the  prophecy 
perfect. 

It  if  scarcely  nvcesaary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apooypha:  additions  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whicb 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
they  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Septuagint  at  an  early  date)  would  be  pboed  aepa- 
ratdy,  as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  Afocrtpha  ;  Canoiv  ;  Daniel  ; 
Aroc.  ADDXTI0K8;  EsTHZB ;  Sajluutan  Peitt.] 
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SEPULCHBE.    [BuniAu] 

SE'BAH  (mb^:  aa^Ni  in  Gen.,  a«p^  ia  1  Ckr. ; 

Alex.,  2adp  in  Goi.,  "Xapai  in  1  Chr.:  Smra).  The 
daughter  of  Aaher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17  ;  1  Ckr.  vii.  30) ; 
called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah. 

flKRAT'AH  (nnb:   ^atrd;    Alex.  Ss^olat: 

Saraiaa).  L  Seraiah,'  the  king'a  scribe  or  secrataiy 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  isam.  viii.  17).  In  the 
Vatican  BIS.  of  the  LXX.  Xaad  appears  to  be  the 
reault  of  a  cooAuioQ  between  Seraiah  and  Shiaha, 
whose  sons  were  aeoetariea  to  Sdonaon  (IK.  iv.  3;. 

2.  (lapatas;  Alex.  2c^dk»:  &v\4n.)  The 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zcdekiah.  He  waa  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebnxaradan,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  alain  with  othen  at  Rihbh  (3  K. 
XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  vL  14;  Jer.  Ui.  24). 

3.  {Saraia,  Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhnmeth  the 
Netopbathite,  according  to  2  K.  xv.  23,  who  ana 
with  Ishmael,  Jonanan,  and  Jaaaanlah  to  Gadaliah, 
and  was  pemmded  by  him  to  safanit  qnieClv  ta  th.* 
Chaldeana  and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  zL  8). 

4.  (S^ota:  SaraSa.)  The  son  of  Keoas,  bralher 
of  Othniel,  and  fother  of  Joab,  the  fidhcr  or  foooder 
of  the  vaUey  of  Charashim  (I  Chr.  tv.  IS,  14). 

6.  (Sopov;  Alex.  Japein.)  Aneealor  of  Jehu, 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  SimeooHe  frmOka  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35). 

6.  (lapatot.)  One  of  the  chiklreB  of  the  pi«>> 
vince  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (£ir.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  ia  called  AzARiAH,  and  i&  1  Eid. 
V.  8  Zacharias. 

7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Earn  the  aeribe  (Ear. 
vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  aanae  aa  Seraiah  tha 
high-priest  aeems  uncertain.  Called  alao  f^^*.aMi 
(1  £sd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

8.  (ulbs  'Apaia;  Alex,  vlhs  lUpeSm.)  A  priest, 
or  priestlv  £unily,  who  signed  the  covnttt  wxtk 
Nehemtah  (Neh.  z.  2). 

9.  (aopafa.^  A  Driest,  the  eon  of  HilkUi  (Ne^ 
xi.  11),  who  was  ruW  of  the  honaaaf  God  after  tk» 


KEBAPem 

ntoni  from  Babyloo.    In  1  Chr.  Ix.  11  he  is  oiUed 

ACARIAH. 

10.  (Sapato.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house 
vhidi  wmki  «p  from  Babylon  with  Zerobbabel. 
&  jupittentative  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
print  V2S  Mersiah  (Ndi.  xii.  1,  12). 

11.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Bamch 
fJer.  li.  59,  61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Ba- 
bjrtoQ  in  the  4th  rear  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targum 
ftfs  it,  **  in  the  mission  of  S^eki^,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  nmSp  ib^,  aor  min^chdh  (lit.  "prince 

ofwst;"  A.  v.*  "a  quiet  prince;"  marg.  **  or, 
priaw  of  Mcooeha,  or,  chief  diambeo-lain  "),  a  title 
vhich  b  interpreted  b?  Kirochi  as  that  of  the  oiBoe 
if  cfaamberbdtt,  **  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king, 
sul  was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to 
talk  juhI  to  delight  himself  with  him."  The  LXX. 
sn-1  Targum  nad  nn^O,  minchd^,  **  an  offering," 

sad  so  Kashi,  who  says,  "under  his  hand  were 
thofw  who  saw  the  kiog^s  face,  who  brought  him  a 
prasHit.''  The  Peshtto-Syriae  renders  **  chief  of  the 
camp,"  apparently  reading  n^HOy  macMtneht  un- 

leai  the  translator  understood  minAchdh  of  the  halt- 
iag-plaoe  of  an  army,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Num. 
I.  33.  Gesenios  adopts  the  latter  yiew,  and  makes 
Sorniah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of  **  quarter- 
mseter-geDeral "  in  the  Babylonian  army.  It  is 
perieeUy  dear,  however,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  court. 
The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitsig,  has 
more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who 
tsok  chai|^  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  (Ono- 
masi*)  safe  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a 
l^sce  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  ebsewhere 
cdled  Manahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
onaocountable,  princepa  prophetiae. 

Serabh  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
Buah  to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
mk  it  In  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
tisi  BabyloD  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
H.  60^).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SER'APHIH  (D^filb:  :Ufu^iiii  Seraphim). 

m    m 

An  order  of  edestial  beings,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in 
Tiiieii  standing  above  Jehovah  (not  as  in  A.  V., 
*  above  it/^  t.  e.  the  throne)  as  He  sat  upon  bis  throne 
^bLvi2).  They  are  deacribed  as  having  each  of  them 
thras  sain  of  wings^  with  one  of  which  they  ooveivl 
Ihrir  neea  (a  tolnn  of  humility ;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
lK.xix.ia  Piatansh^CMust.iiom.  10);  withthe 
ssooad  they  eovered  tiieir  ftet  (a  token  of  respect; 
^f  Lowth  OB  Is.  vi.,  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illustra- 
uq) ;  white  with  the  third  they  flew.  Th«v  seem 
to  ittve  bonii  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
fig:ore,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a  iace,  a 
Teioe,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  occupation 
wia  twofold — ^to  ceLebrste  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
boliBiBa  and  power  (ver.  S\  and  to  act  as  the 
Medjma  of  communicatioa  between  heaven  and 
earth  (ver.  6).  From  their  antiphooal  chaut  (**  one 
onad  oiita  another ")  we  may  conceive  them  to 
hsTe  bees  noged  m  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  fluMH.  As  the  Seraphim  are  nowhere  else 
■ratiooed  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap- 
IwaiMitie  most  be  restricted  to  the  above  particulars, 
■0^  by  SQCh  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
uaim  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
At%  dr  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
Hilrevx:   tnoag  the  scalpUiies  found   at 
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Mmtrghaub  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  represents 
tion  of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing; 
from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the  one  ]Mir  up- 
wards, the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  cf 
covering  the  head  and  the  fc«t  (Vaux's  Nm,  and 
Penep.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  mstance  imply 
deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stand,  in 
man's  imagination,  among  the  meet  prominent  tokens 
of  Divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  seraph  **  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles 
it  in  the  cunent  Hebrew  is  aAraph*  **to  bum," 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extracte  i. 
Such  a  sense  would  harmonise  with  other  descrip- 
tions of  oelestid  beings  {e.  g,  Ex.  i.  13 ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term 
never  bears  this  sekt>ndai'y  sense.  Oesenius  (Thes. 
p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabfe  term  signify- 
ing high  or  exalted;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  generally  received  etymology ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  cognate  Hebi-ew  term  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark.  The  similariir  between  the  names  Sera- 
phim and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  (m  fs.  ri.  2)  to 
identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  foimer  the 
figure  of  a  winged  serpent  But  Sarapis  was  un- 
known in  the  Egyptian  Ptotheon  until  the  time  cf 
Ptolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Ano.  Eg.  iv.  360  ff.) ; 
and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
thoir  imagery  from  such  a  sounre.  Knobel's  con- 
jecture that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  fidse  reading  for 
ahdrdthlknt^  "ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the 
ktter  word  is  not  Helurew.  The  rehition  subsisting 
between  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty :  the  '*  living  creatui'es  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  i«}emble  the  Seraphim  in  their  occu- 
pation and  the  number  of  the  wings;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  their  general  appearance  and  number, 
as  described  in  Ex.  i.  5  ff.,  x.  12.  The  difference 
between  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.       [W.  L.  B.] 

BEB'ED  (*nD:    :itp49   in  Gen.,    Xap49  in 

Num. :  Sared),  The  firstborn  of  Zebulon,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sardites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SEB'OIUS  PAUXUS  (S^pyiot  HaDXoT :  Ser- 
gius  Paulita)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of  Cy* 
prus  when  tiie  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island  with 
Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acta  xiii* 
7  sq.).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
(ovrcT^r),  truth-seeking,  eager  for  intbiinatioa 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instanae 
to  admit  to  his  society  Ely  mas  the^  Magian,  and 
afterwards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  nnX 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Chri^tinn  doctrine. 
The  strongest  minds  at  that  period  were  drawn 
with  a  singular  fascination  to  the  occult  studies  of 
the  East ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  Luke  repi-e- 
senta  the  *'  sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over  Sergius 
illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  For 
other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  tlie 
arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  ci 
the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of 
its  truth. 
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It  A  unfoitniuite  that  this  officer  in  scaled  "  de- 
puty** 111  the  Common  Vei^ioii,  and  not  "pro- 
consul," aooording  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(h^^rtnos).  Though  Cyprus  was  originally  an 
fanperiai  prarince  (Dion  Canius,  liii.  12),  and  as  such 
governed  by  propraetors  or  legates  (Jimurrpiniyott 
irpc<r0cvraif),  it  was  afterwards  tranafenred  to  the 
Roman  senate,  and  henoefoi-th  governed  hy  pro- 
consuls (fcol  ofhms  oi^^vcrroi  tneL  4s  ^icciya  rh 
l9n|  wff(VC4r9ai  ffp^oyro,  Dion  Cassins,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  cf  Luke's  axxaracy, 
Ke  Lardnei^s  Credibility  of  the  Gotpel  History,  vol. 
i.  p.  32  aq.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
PauluB,  occun  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors 
of  Cyprus.  (See  Akerman's  Numismatic  lUustra- 
#sM8,  p.  41  ;  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of 
Pmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

BEHON  (24p«r:   in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  MS. 

Hp«r:    Ser<m)f  a   general   of  Antiochus  Epiph., 

in  chief  command  of  the  Syrian  anny  (1  Maoc.  iii. 

13,  4  Hpx*''  ^*  ^^'  30*  ^*^o  ^^  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maocabaeos  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pursned  the  five  kings  **  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  "  (1  Maoc  iii.  24 ;  Joah. 
X.  1 1 ).  Aooording  to  Josephns,  he  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Jos.  Ant,  xii. 
7,  §1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
statements  are  nwiv  deductions  from  the  language 
of  1  Maoc.  [B.  F.  W.J 

SERPENT.  The  Mowing  Hebrew  words  de- 
note sei-pents  of  some  kind  or  other.  'JcsA4l6, 
fethenj  tzephet  or  tziph*M^  shephiphSn,  n&chAsh, 
and  eph*eh.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  identification  of  some  of  these  terms,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  articles 
Adder  and  Asp  ( Appendix  A) :  the  two  remaining 
Bamea  we  pi-ooeed  to  discuss. 

1.  NAckAsk  (CTU:  0^tr»  IpiMsmvi  serpens,  o»- 

htber\  the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,   occurs 
fipequently  in  the  0.  T.     The  following  are  the 
principal   Biblical  alluaioits  to  this  animal: — Its 
snbtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  poi- 
aonous  properties  of  sodm  species  are  often   men- 
tioned (see  Pa.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  zxiii.  32) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some 
if  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  ^e  instm- 
rocnt  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxl.  3;  Job 
zx.    16,   "the  viper's    tongue  shall  sUy  him;" 
although   in  other  places^  aa  in  Prov.  ixiii.  32, 
Ecd.  z.  8,  11,  Num.  zxi.  9,  the  venom  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  zx.  14  the  gall 
is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of 
lyii^  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eod.  z.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19 ;  their  dwelling 
in  diT  sandy  places,  in  Dent.  viii.  15 ;  their  won- 
derful mode  of  pit>gi-e8sion  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  autnor  of  Prov.  zxz,  who  expressly 
mentions  it  as  **  one  of  the  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him"  (19) ;  the  oviparous  nature 
of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  liz.  5,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of"  cockatrice.'*     The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
terpoits  is  of  great  antiquity,  ajid  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  Eccl.  z.  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless 
intimated  by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises 
terperits  among  all  other  animals  that  **  have  been 
tamed  by  man."     [SKRPENT-cuAiUitKO.] 

It  vae  under  t)  e  fbim  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
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eednoed  E^e ;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called  "  tk# 
old  serpent"  (Rev.  zii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Gor.  zi.  5). 
The    part   which   the  serpent    played   in    Omi 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  he  paased  rT«i 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  decf 
and  curious  interest.     First  of  all,  then,  we  havi 
to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  whid: 
was  the  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  the 
instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  compare  with 
it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  aa 
belonging  to  it,  *'  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents "  (Mail, 
z.  16).     It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amcngst 
Orient&ls  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  that 
the  serpent  was  enduM  with  a  Uu-ge  share  of 
sagacity.     The  Hebrew  word  translated  **  subtle," 
though  frequently  used  in  a  good  Mnae,  impliea, 
it  is  probable,  in  this  passage,  **  mischievooa  aial 
malignant  craftinen,"    and  is  well    rendered   bj 
Aquila  and  Theodotion  by  woyoSipMw,  and  thus 
commented  upon  by  Jerome,  **Uiagu  itaque  hoc 
verbo  calliditas  et  venutia  quam  sapicntia  dcuMNi- 
stratur "    (see  Roeenmailer,  ScKol.  I.  c).      The 
ancients  give  various  reasons  for  r^arding  aeipcnta 
aa  being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  speciea, 
the  Cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the 
heeb  of  animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  bead 
was  considered  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body. 
Serpents  have  in  all  ages  heen  regarded  as  cmbletna  of 
canning  craftiness.    The  particular  wisdom  alloded 
to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagadty 
displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger.      The 
disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
curring unnecessary  persecution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  aa 
erect  attitude,  as  Milton  {Par.  L,  iz.  496) 

«  Not  with  indented 
Proiie  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  bis 
CIreolar  bsse  of  rlshii;  folds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  suiicti«  Buoe.'* 

Compare  also  Joseph  us,  Antiq,  L  1,  §4,  who 
believed  that  God  now  for  the  first  time  inserted 
poison  under  the  serpent's  tongue,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  ciawl  low 
on  the  ground  by  the  undulating  infloions  of  the 
body  {Koerk  r^y  yj\s  IXvtnr^cvor).  Patrick 
(Cofiun^n^.  /.  c.)  enteitained  the  eztnordinarr 
notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  Fall  was  a  wingvd 
kind  \Saraj^y 

It  is  quite  dear  that  an  erect  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  utterlv  incompatible  with  the  stmctura 
of  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  sr 
beautifully    effected  by    the    raechankm    of    tb» 
vertebral    column    and    the    multitudinous    riba 
which,  forming  aa  it  were  ao  many  paira  of  lerefa» 
enable  the  aninud  to  move  its  body  from  place  to 
place ;   consequently,  had   the  snakes  before   thr 
Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  haw 
been  formed  on  a  different  plan  alto^ther.     If  ia 
true  that  there  are  saunan  repttlos^  sudi  ia  Uko 
Sawopkis    tetrad4Ktylus    and    the    Chamataentra 
anguina  of  S.  Africa,  which  in  ezteraal  fcrm  are 
very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi-feet ;   indeed, 
even  in  the  boa-constrictor,  underneath  the  slda 
near  the  eztreroity,  there  eidst  rudimentary  legs ; 
some  have  beec  disposed  to  believe  that  the  aaakea 
before  the   Fall   were  similar  to  the  5<smr>pku. 
Such  Ml  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all 
the  fbb»il  o|^idia  tluit  have  hitherto  been  fouo4 
differ  in  no  essential  respects  frsm  modern  rn»r^ 
iscntatlTeB  of  that  oi-dei*:  it  ia,  mmeov,  bmidi 
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n  of  m  laarophoil  Krpnit  bcTon  ihe  Fall 
a  a(  ■  tmc  gjthk&a  lAcr  it.  There  ii  Do  rtMUon 
wIbIctft  to  coDcludt  from  th*  Unguiqte  of  Scnp- 
ture  that  tbv  Hrpuit  uDdtrwont  uiy  change  of 
inai  DO  nccDunt  of  the  part  it  plajred  in  the  hi*- 
11K7  <f  the  Fill.  Tlie  sun  mil  tlie  moon  were  in 
tlirhBitenl  long  befon  the;  wni  Ippoiiiled  "  foi 
uinu  uhI  for  wiuaiu,  (Dd  for  dip  tmd  for  jaira," 
The  tjpial  ibi-m  of  (he  urpeot  mi  iU  mode  of 
piu^Miion  vere  in  all  prohabUitj  the  suite  before 
tiM  Fitl  u  after  il;  but  labasqueiit  to  th«  FhII 
futno  and  progRasloa  wci*  to  be  ngwded  with 
intmi  and  diigiist  by  all  maitkind,  and  thui  the 
aiaial  was  cnnad  "  abort  all  cattle."  and  a  mark 
ef  nodemoalion  wiui  for  ever  gtamped  upon  it. 
Then  «an  bt  do  necesiitf  to  shov  how  that  part 
•f  Uk  cone  ti  litcrallf  fulfilM  which  ipeaki  of 
the  "  emiutf  "  that  ma  hewsforth  to  tnst  belweeu 
tW  KTpoit  and  tnankind ;  and  though,  of  coune, 
Oia  hu  nwrt  e^ipeda!  olluaion  to  the  detil,  «1ioh 
isornnwot  the  mptnt  mm  io  his  dec^t,  jet  it  ie 
prtactlj  true  of  lh«  seipeot.  Few  will  be  incliucd 
W  didio- with  Tleocritiia  ( /d.  IT.  5B)  :— 


(>au  iji.  14 i    Ii.  liT.  za;    Mie.  tii.  IT); 

HI  the  grthjud,  do  conaeqiieiiijj  iwallow  wi 
lu^  portuDa  of  iBod  and  dutt. 

'-Abnoat    thnnighoat    the    Cait,'    wrltea    Dr. 
KiliKta  (Ifiit.  lad  Crit.  Conrnnt.  dm.  a 


1  tued  ■ 


pnociple,  of  the  ipirit  of  diwbeditiice  and 
tuDBCT.  A  few  emptioiu  ac\j  caa  be  diacoTend. 
Tke  Fnovuciana  adcrol  that  animal  ai  a  bene" 
paiu;  and  the  Chineae  cooaider  it  ai  a  t^ml 
eupiriDr  wiadom  apd  power,  and  aacriba  b 
bnp  of  huren  itim-lvr^ngt)  bulieo  nf  wri 


^vfot  otbft  ntlon*  fluctiMttd  in  their  conceptioruf 
™gioiiiD|[  lb*  wipMU  The  Kgjptiana  leprewotisl 
^  (Unal  apirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  nil  good, 
nte  the  mTUK  lorm  of  that  reptile ;  thej  uoder- 
itnid  (he  art  of  taming  it,  and  anbalmed  it  afler 
ikath;  but  Ibej  appllfd  the  nme  lymbol  for  the  god 
J  jwtTttp  and  puniahmfnt  (Tithrambo),  and  for 
Tjfhiai.  tlie  author  of  all  moral  and  physical  eril ; 
lad  D  the  Egjptian  i^mbolica]  alphabet  the  Berpent 
.Iptonta  RibOrtj  litd  cacniQ!;,  lust  and  Beiuaal 


HeaTen.  The Indiaoi.likc  Ihetaragetribaiof  Africa 
^menca,  auHeraiid  uouTiah,  indeed,  eerpenta  id 
templet,  and  eteu  in  tlieir  hooaea ;  thef  be- 
that  the;  bring  bappioan  to  the  plaeo  which 
the;  Inhalnt ;  the;  woruip  them  la  the  ijmboli 
"  eternity;    but  the;  r^ard  them  aUo  ai  eril 
lii,  or  ai  the  inimical  powen  of  nature  which  ie 
gradual!;  depiared  b;  them,  and  as  the  oiemla  ol 
the  gode,  who  either  t«ar  them  to  pirces  or  tiW 
their  venomoui  bend   under   thdr  all-conquering 
feel.     So  ootradictcry  it  all  animal  worahip.     Ita 
principle  it,  in  tome   iraUaxn,  gratitude,  and  in 


I  itaelf  ir 


0  wa;t. 


line  lienx  aunit;,  and  on  the 
other  luhmitsion  and  worehip."  (See  on  the  mib- 
ject  of  serpent-worihip,  Votdus.  de  Orig.  fdul. 
i.  5;  Bryant'a  Mi/iholog!/,  1.  42l>-t9<l ;  it  ia  wpll 
llluatratAl  in  the  Bpocr;phal  ttor;  of  "  Bel  and 
Dragon;"  cnnip.  StdndorfT,  rfg 'O^ioXarpfff ; 


Bib,  PtalaBrt. 
woodcut  nprsienta  the 
frequently  depictad  on  the  Kgyptian 


The 
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the  doctrine  of  Zoroastar,  But  tau^t  men  to'-Oa 
under  the   guise  of  this  repUla  [ZenJoMilii,  ed. 

ptntt  tedactort  non  naturali  ud  diabol,'.,  Jen. 
1712,  and  Z,  GrajHUl,  de  (mindoM  i'raff  el 
CArufi  a  dioiofc  «i  oasumplo  oupor*  facia, 
Itotoch.  1T12).  But  compare  the  o"'  ' 
Dr.  KaliBCb,  who  (fjomraen/.  on  Gen.  in 
SITS   "  the    serpent    it    the  reptile,   not 

""■  ron"™ 
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would  be  entirely  at  yamoc*  witJi  tH«  Drrlne 
justioe  for  erer  to  carse  the  aniniAl  whose  ahifie 
it  had  |iloiiMd  the  eril  one  to  •t^ffome."  Ac> 
coiding  to  the  Talmudi«ts,  the  oanks  of  the  evil 

•pirit  that  beguiled  Ere  was  SammAel  (^DD) ; 

''B.  IfoMS  ben  Majemon  icribit  in  More  lib.  2, 
cep.  SO,  Sammaeleni  inequitasse  serpenti  antiquo 
et  iedaxioe  Evam.  Didt  etiam  nomen  hoc  abso- 
lute osurpari  de  Satana,  et  Sammaeiem  nihil  aliud 
free  quam  ipsam  Satanam  "  (Buxtorf,  L«x.  Talm, 
1495;. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 

"  fiery  serpents"  (D*D";jpn  DWIin)  of  Num. 

xzi.  6,  8,  «->*ii  which  it  is  usual  eiToneonsly  to 
Mftitify  thr  •*  fiery  fiying  serpent"  of  Is.  xxx.  6, 
ami  zitr.  2^  In  the  transaction  recorded  (Num. 
L  c. ;  Deut  viii.  15)  as  having  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious  Israelites 
jtev^  Tisited  with  a  plague  of  seipents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  ** firing" 
creatures;  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  rerer  the 
venomous  snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  {Deaeripi,  lU  VArab,  p.  156)  speaks,  and 
w^ich  the  Arabs  al  Basra  denominate  Beie  swr-> 
surkf  or  Heie  thidre,  **  fiying  serpents,"  which 
obtained  that  name  fipom  their  habit  of  "  springing  " 
fix>ro  branch  to  branch  of  the  date  trees  they 
inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree>serpents  (Den- 
drophidat),  a  harmless  family  of  the  Colubrine 
snakes,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  Heb.  term  rendered  '*  fiery  "  by  the  A.  V. 
is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repi«- 
sented  by  ^aycrroDrref,  "deadly;**  Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  word  '*  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  underetand 
a  reference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  spedes  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  tnilv 
formidable  kind  is  that  called  Baetan,  a  small 
slender  creature  spotted  black  and  white,  whose 
bite  is  instant  death  and  whoae  poison  causes  the 
dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
(see  ForskSl,  Deacript,  AnimaL  p.  15).  What 
Ihe  modem  name  of  this  seipent  is  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
either  the  CeraateSt  or  tlie  Naia  haje^  or  any  other 
venomous  spedes  fi^eqiienting  Aiabia,  may  denote 
the  ''serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  wliich  destroyed 
the  childi^en  of  Israel.  The  *'  fiery  fiying  serpent  '* 
of  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  «ui  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
though  it  is  cunous  to  notice  tlutt  Herodotus  (ii. 
75,  ill.  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose 
bones  he  imi^ined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto 
in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds' 
wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  is 
probable  that  some  kind  of  fiying  lizard  {Draco, 
Dracocelia^  or  Diacunculas)  may  have  been  the 
"  fiying  sei-pent"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks;  and 
p^rh^ps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless,  is  yet 
calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  fiying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and 
hHve  been  n^^arded  by  the  ancient  Hebi-ews  as 
an  animal  as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake. 

*  The  theory  whidt  ascribes  the  beaHng  to  mysteffoos 
powers  known  to  the  astrologers  or  akbemUts  of  EonH 
najr  be  mentkmed.  but  hanllx  calk  for  MxamiDatloD 
rUinlMin.  Con.  Chnm,  pp.  US.  149  (  R.  'lY-ia,  ;n 
IVyllac  i^^enilL  Saer.  fL  210> 
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2.  Epheh  (TmH:  <^t,  Atfwff,  fimrlKmtr 

fipera,  regubts)  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16,  Is.  xxs.  5 
and  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  A.  V.  has 
"  viper."  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  nvans 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of 
serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  term,  whiuh  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  signifies  **  to  hiss."  ^hnw 
{Trav.  p.  251)  speaks  of  bome  poiseoous  snake 
which  the  Arabs  call  Lefiiih  (£i  effak) :  *«  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rardy  above  a 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  {Morocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  serpent;  fiwn  his  deseriptioo  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  {EcMina  arietanM 
VKT.  Mataritanica).  The  make  {$x*hpa)ihaAiutaDoi 
on  St  Poll's  hand  when  he  was  at  Mdita  (Acts 
xxviii.  3)  was  probably  the  eonunon  viper  of  this 
country  [Peliaa  &en»),  whidi  is  widdy  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  capiat  a  not  uncomouNi 
spedes  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  Sea.       [W.  H.j 

SERPENT,  BRAZEN.  The  fanuruu-  hiatory 
of  the  biazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated  bere. 
The  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discossed  under 
Skrpemt.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  oompai-ison  of  Nam.  zxi.  3  and  zxxiii.  42, 
must  hare  been  dther  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  thems^Nes 
with  it,  Zalmoxiah  as  meaning  **  the  place  of  the 
image,"  Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the 
^okvol  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famo-js  for 
ita  copper-mines  and  therefore  possibly  supply- 
ing the  materials  (Bochart,  Hienn,  ii.  3,  13^. 
[Punon  ;  Zalmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which  hare  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  gatbeied  round  it.  We  meet  with 
these  in  three  distinct  stages.  We  have  to  Mfk 
by  what  aasodations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place, 
be  taken  for  granted.     Those  who  prpfer  it  may 
diooee  among  Uie  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavoured  to  retaiii 
the  historical  and  to  eliminate   the   supernatural 
element.*    They  nwy  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
the   visible    symbol    ser>'ed   to   heighten,  or    1^ 
the  rapid  ru&hing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  all 
parts  of  the  camp  to  the  standard  thus  erected, 
curing   them,  as  men   are   said   to  be  cured    hf 
dandng  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  (Bauer,  ffA. 
Qeach.  ii.  320;   Paulus,  Comm,  IV,  i.  198,  in 
Winer,  Rveb,).     They  mny  see  in  the  serpent  the 
emblematic  sign-post^  as   it  were,  of  the  cam|v 
hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were  brought  tcr 
special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instanoe,  as  in 
(hat  of  the  rod  of  A^culapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hofiinann,  in  Scherer,  Sckrift, 
Forsch,  I  576;    Winer,   iZirft.).      Leaving   thene 
conjectures   on   one    side,   it  remains  for  m   to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  thus  cow 
ployed  as  the  instrument  of  henlii^.     To  moat  ol 
the  Isradites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  thro 
as  it  did  afterwards  to  the  biter  Rabbis^  thuat  «ny 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.     The  Scaooii 
Commandment  appeareil  to  forbid  the  likeoeaa  ^ 


^  One  of  the  Jewish  tntertoeators  in  the 
Jostin  Martyr  with  Trypbo  (p.  322^  declares  that 
often  asked  bis  ttadiers  to  solve  tlM>  dUOcnlor. 
never  found  one  who  explained  it  ssAtslactortlj. 
hhnselC  of  amf ««,  explains  it  as  a  typi«  of  Ghnst. 


diatof^oe  cf 
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u;  liriog  thing.    The  golden  adf  had  bea  de» 

liAfid  8t  BO   •bomination.     Now  the  coloaaal 

serpnt  (the  narraiire  implies  that  it  was  visible 

from  all  parts  of  tJie  encampment),  made,  we  may 

CDtjeetare,  by  the  hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab, 

was  exposed  to  their  gaae,  and  they  were  told  to 

look  t»  it  as  gifted  with  a  snpernataral  power. 

Whit  mseo  was  there  for  the  did'erenoe  ?    In  part, 

of  eoone,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second 

ComBaDdnieDt  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as 

Mch,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 

vofship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 

this  farm  choeen?     It  is  hardly  enough  to  say, 

with  Jewish    oommentators,   that   any  outward 

BMBS  might  have  been  choaen,  like  the  lump  of 

figi  in  He>ektah*B  sickness,  the  salt  whidi  hraled 

tbc  bitter  wmters,  and  that  the  biaxen  serpent 

made  the  mincle  yet  more  mlracukas,  inasmuch 

u  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the 

ttrpeMi  Ikrm  weie,  of  all  things^  most  likely  to  be 

&tai  to  those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bub. 

yocaa{  Aben  Esra  and  others  in  Buxtorf,  Ifist, 

Aen,  Serp.  c  5).    The  fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason 

ktaJeqaate.      It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say, 

witk  most    CSiristian    intei-preteis,  that    it  was 

ifiimlfd  to  be  a  trpe  of  Christ.     Some  meaning 

it  most    have  had  for  those  to  whom    it    was 

aetaaliy  presoited,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 

Meoming,  even  in  Closes  himself,  still  less  in  the 

nallitiMie  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sen- 

ualitj,  nnbeUef,   rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the 

ht^  mystery  of  redemption.     If  the  words  of 

eor  Lord  in  John  iii.  14, 15  point  to  the  fulfilment 

of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another 

mcBBinf  for  the  symbol.    Taking  its  part  in  the 

cdacition  of  the  Israelites,  it  most  have  had  its 

startiog-poittt  in  the  asbociations  previously  con- 

eecmd  with  it.    Two  views,  very  different  from 

mdt  other,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of 

tbsae  aasodataeos.     On  the  one  side  it  has  been 

maintained  that,  either  from  its  simply  physical 

c0ects  or  from    the    mysterious  history  of  the 

*— T******"  in  Gen.  iii.,  the  lerpent  was  the  repre- 

■Dtative  of  evil.     To  present  the  serpent-form  as 

dqiired  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the 

trophy  of  a  oonqneror,  was  to  assert  that  evil, 

pbysteal  aod  spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus 

b^  to  stro^theo  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites 

ia  a  victory  over  both.    The  serpent,  on  this  view, 

exprcasei   the  same  idea  as  the  dragon  in  the 

popolar  representations  of  the  Archangel  Michael 

sad  M.  George    (EwaM,   GeachichU,   ii.  228).' 

To  seme  wiitoa,  as  to   Ewald,  this  has   com- 

nieodai  Haelf  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 

view.     It  has  been   adopted  by  some  oilhodox 

divines  who  have  been  unable  to  convince  them- 

ukxm  that  the  same  fotm  could  ever  really  have 

bmn  at  aooe  a  type  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  (JacksMi, 

Hamiiiatkm  ^  the  Son  cf  God,  c.  31 ;  Patrick, 

Omuk.  m  hc.\  Cspagnaeus,  Burmann,  Vitringa, 

0   Vtrhag,    Ob$enfatt,    Sac,  ii.   15).      Others, 

spin,  have  ataried  froo:  a  different  ground.    They 

raiae  the  question   whether  Gen.   iiL   was    then 

wnttoiy  or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body 


r,  vsfvtng  almost  on  the  lodicroos,  has 
bj  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent 
set  op  in  itnwtm,  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his 
■m  hmip  up  tike  re4  against  the  wnU  as  a  waraioK 
(pom.  Lmie.  Bobbin,  s.v.  Sarprnti). 

*  Oaoipi.  SaarairT,  nd,  fn  sddltkA  to  tbe  aatborities 
tei»  rttrmA  to,  WlUdnson's  Jnc  J^npt*^»M,  tl.  134, 
fv.JM,  V.  M,  S3S;  Karti,  Bidorp^fUU  Old  Cownomt,  lit. 
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of  the  Israelites.  Th«T  look  to  Egyft  is  Urn 
starting-point  tor  all  the  thoughts  which  t.ic 
serpent  t*ould  suggest,  and  they  find  there  that 
it  <vas  worshipped  as  an  agathodaemon,  the  symbol 
of  health  and  lite.^  This,  for  them,  expUuns  the 
mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  saci^- 
mcnt  on  which  the  fitith  of  the  people  might  fiiaten 
and  sustain  itself. 

Conti^sted  as  these  viewa  appear,  they  have,  it 
ia  believed,  a  point  of  contact  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  tlie  histoiy  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wiadom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt  z.  16 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apai-t  from  obedience  to  a 
divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  h>wer  nature, 
passes  into  cunning.  Man's  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wiiidom,  the  self-same 
power  of  unden»tanditig,  yielding  to  the  divine  Uw, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  i^estoring  influences, 
and  the  serpentrfbrm  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of 
deliverance  aiid  health.  The  Israelites  weiv  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were 
fiuts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  whidi  must  have 
counected  themselves  with  this  two-fold  symbolism. 
When  he  was  to  be  Uught  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
could  work  with  any  instruments,  his  rod  became 
a  serpent  (Ex.  iv.  1-5).  (Comp.  C^ril.  Alex.  8cM. 
15.  Gtaphyra  in  Ex,  ii.)*  When  he  and  Aaron 
were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with  the  peiv 
verted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  aerpents  of  the 
magicians  were  overcome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
futui'e  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  oonqueied 
were  alike  in  outwaitl  form  {Ex,  vii.  10-12).  , 

II,  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  braien 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  afler  it  bad  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
appeare  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
for  some  undefined  period,  an  object  of  woiship. 
The  teal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  desti*oy  it.  it 
receives  fit>m  him,  or  had  borne  beTui^  the  name 
Nehushtan.  [Comp.  Nehusutait.]  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  when  the  wonhip  began,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  ii  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoe»haphat  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  leoeived  a  fresh  character  and  become  more 
oonspicaouB  in  the  period  which  pi-eceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahax 
makes  it  probable  that  it  waa  under  his  auFpiees 
that  it  i-eceived  a  new  development,'  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  mai-ked  aveisiou  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  who  were  piximinent  among  tbe 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Interooune  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed — Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also— acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighbouring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
peiversien  of  the  reverence  £di  for  tho  time- 
honoured  relic 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relica 

848,  Eng.  trsnsl. ;  Wltsins.  jEffyptiaoOt  in  Ugolinl.  1.  852. 

•  Tbe  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mysilcal  than  that  In  the  text  Tbe  rod 
transforaMd  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  Himself  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 

'  Ewald's  ooi\)ectme  (Oack.  Iv.  822)  that,  till  thea, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  Zabnonah,  the  ol^aal 
of  oocaalunal  pilgrtmages,  is  probable  enough. 
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us  prevailed  ereo  against  the  histoiy  of  t)ic  IVibie. 
fhe  diurch  of  St.  AmbroM,  at  Milan,  has  lioasted, 
itr  oenturiea,  of  possessing  the  braun  serpent 
which  Moses  set  np  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is  matter  for  con- 
jecture. Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  m  the  jear 
A.D.  971,  when  an  envoj  waa  sent  by  the  Milanese 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces,  at 
Con8tantino|Je.     He  was  taken  through  the  im- 

Grial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make 
I  choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks 
assured  him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
3riginal  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hid.  Segn,  Ital.  b.  tU.). 
On  his  return  it  wsk  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  popularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  proftssed  to  represent.  It  ts,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Church  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  Tenerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III.  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  began  to  suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
I  \inds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dt'TRf  in  the  elaborate  contrsst  which  he  draws 
between  true  and  fiUse  religions  in  their  use  of 
outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  a^fifioXoy  trmn^plas, 
fir  h^dfuriiinp  ivroK^s  p6fA0v  vov ;  *'  he  that 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
ha  WW  (8i&  rh  $tmpo6fuvop),  but  by  Thee  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xzi.  8, 
"  He  Hhall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Loni."  Philo,  witli 
his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical 
interpretation,  represents  the  hiatory  as  a  parable 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature. 
The  metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength, 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  hml  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  aw^potriyfi^  the  iLrrtwoBks  iuco- 
kttffias  ^dpfuucop  {be  Agricult.),  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  'Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the 
devout  Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new 
teacher  carried  the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led 
him  to  identify  the  "  Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  pi^epared 
him  to  see  in  the  lifling-up  of  the  CruciHxion  that 
whidi  abould  answer  in  it^  power  to  heal  and  save 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  nnfeldad  belongs  to  Kiegesis  nther  than  to  a 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentionod.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  interpr^ 
lation  has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
Dole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(Jujt.  Mart.  Didt.  c  Tryph.  p.  322).  The  serw 
pent  was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As 
ths  symbol  of  sin  it  represented  His  being  made 
■in  for  us.  The  very  metal,  liktt  the  fine  brass  of 
Rev.  i.  15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (oomp.  Lampe,  6t  loc,).  Oc  tiie 
ether  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jackson, 
ut  9i^»ti)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
anl  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil, 
Ihit  the  lif\ing-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
that  of  tnc  ier^icnt  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
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over  the  atfrpent  was  acoompUshed.  The  p  -inl  si 
comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  anJ  Ckrii^ 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Isrttlite  to  the  oa> 
ward  Bi£ii,  the  look  of  a  justifying  &ith  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  suj-prise  ua  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual  aa  in  the  historical  intcrpreti^ 
tion,  both  theories  have  an  elennent  of  tmth.  The 
serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the  emblem  of  the 
*'lmowledge  of  good  and  eviL"  To  man,  m 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
hsa  toen  as  a  venomous  aerpcnt,  poisoning  a»d 
corrupting.  In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Men  it 
is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  untainted. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  has 
been  overcome  by  the  good.  Theee  who  are  hitten 
by  the  serpent  find  their  ddiverance  in  looking  te 
Him  who  knew  evil  only  hf  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  sare.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  eofr 
tent  to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  ho«r 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  perversion  to  repreduea 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  might  share  the 
&te  of  the  lower.  It  waa  possible  even  ier  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  psas  into  a  Nehuahtsn.  (Comp. 
Stier,  Words  of  tke  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iti.,  aiW 
Kurtz,  Hiai.  of  the  Old  CocemaU,  iii.  344-358 
Eng.  transl.)  [E.  U.  P.j 

8EBPENT-CHARMIN0.  Some  few  ronarks 
on  this  subject  aie  made  under  Asp  (Appendix  A\ 
where  it  is  shown  that  thtpeiMen  (\T\Bi  probably 

denotes  the  F^yptian  oobnu  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which*  trem 
time  inamemorial,  has  been  exercised  by  certain 
people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  serpents.  The 
art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7). 
The  usual  species  operated  upmi,  both  in  Africa 
and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  {Naia  trytuditms^ 
and  Naia  haje)  and  the  homed  Cerastes.  Tkm  dull 
of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan  PMylli  in  taming 
serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the  worid ;  and 
to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Wilkiowc 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iii.  124,  note,  ed.  1862). 
the  snake^playen  of  the  coast  of  Berbery  aar 
worthy  suooesaors  of  the  Psrlli  (see  Piinj,  viii.  2c, 
xi.  25,  and  especially  Lucan  s  account  of  the  P^flF, 
Pharsal.  ix.  892).  See  numerous  wferepopi  dted 
by  Bochart  {Hierox.  iu.  164,  &c.)  on  the  subject 
of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  charnera  frequently,  and  perhaps  gene^ 
rally,  take  the  pracantion  of  extracting  the  potsosi 
fimgs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to  their  skill, 
thm  is  much  probability  for  believing,  but  thai 
thia  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
**  Some  people,"  says  the  traveller  Just  inenfti3aeil, 
*«  have  doubted  that  it  waa  a  trick,  and  that  the 
aninnals  so  handled  had  been  first  trained  and  then 
disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurting,  and,  ftnd  of  the 
discovery,  they  have  rested  themeelvcs  apoo  it  with* 
out  experiment,  in  the  &oe  of  all  antiquity.  But  i 
will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  CaI.d 
a  man  ....  who  has  taken  a  oerasUs  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  othen  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bve  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears, 
then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast  and  tied  it 
about  bis  neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  Km 
been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died 
ui  a  few  minutes."     Dr.  Davy,  in  hia  lutetiur  ^ 
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>  chaim  b^  whidi  UM7  thai  pla; 
nlkot  imd,  itad  wtib  impooity  (rom  dinger. 
Ik  Bon  oU^UbihIi  bi^iiiE  At  this  Horn,  cod- 
■to-  Ibi  ca  impoMon,  ind  Uut  in  plajiDS  thtir 
Dkb  Iktfi  b  no  di^cr  U  bt  aToidei,  it  being 
mn-nj  bf  da  ■batnctjan  of  IJb*  poiun  TuigB, 
7^  nU^tcacd  in  thiB  iutuu*  an  miitAknn,  Hod 
ikntlgir  u*  oeuv  the  Irulh  in  their  opinion. 
I  tm  oontd  tfac  BKka  I  biTC  leen  oblbiled, 
■1  kmbiid  Cbeir  pai»a  &Dg>  in  ind  uninjund. 
Tim  BM  it  piMM  ■  chinn,  though  nc*.  s  inper- 
Mmi M»— Til.  tlial of  onifidam and  courage.... 
IbfT  >ill  |hj  tkar  tiida  with  uf  booded  nuk« 
'  X-^  Irifmimtw),  whether  jiut  1ik«D  or  loag  in 
MJioBiu,  bol  with  no  other  kind  af  poiiioons 
■•to.*  Sh  ilw  Tennwit,  Ceylim,  L  199,  3nl  ed. 
SiBt  ian  wpMLd  that  the  prKtice  oC  taUDg 
•n  «-  liMkJQg  off  lb*  poiHD  tingi  i*  alluded  to 
ii  r^  iTilL  *.  -  Bnak  tbar  tMth.  0  Rod.  in  thar 


tat.  Sail]  MMiBdi.  it  would  appear, 
■U  lopnl*,  with  tbdr  imperfect  wnw  01 
'■'■b  *>■  ■'''■  BNit  WBlr  to  diKon ;  bsin  it 
■  As  the  ChiDw  luinmoD  Ihor  tame  fiih  bj 
*^af  «  bj  nosii^  a  bdl. 

lb  lads  win  find  much  intenrtii^  nulbr  m 
**  "t  ef  •optaVilanaiDg,  M  pract^fd  bj  Ui* 


rt(0iB> 


I.  IHl)  ii 


"*»■  br  Bbbms  entitled  Dt  PigOarvm,  Mar- 
■*^  ^  ^Utgnmm  adtcma  ttrpmUi  nrtutc, 
^P-  IIU;  lai  m  Kampfo'e  jlmwnilida  £xo- 
<»■.  ii.ii.5U}  an  alu  Braderip'i  Nolt  Book 
¥  •  JitewU,  and  ittealaUi  o^  BirjiaUt,  pub- 
'M  bj  ChMtiia;  Lan^i  Modem  Egyptiant, 
L  lii«.  Thai  who  prafaaed  the  art  of  tuning 
■gT^w^eaUnd  bf  the  Hebnwi  -^--'-  i"- 
(SVrOOh  wlak  the  an  itadf  wia  < 
iHfc).  Jo,  Tiii.  17 :  Eod.  i.  II ;  bi 


tlnrianmi;  Emcbakthxht.] 


[W.  H.] 
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BEBU'O  {fi-to  :  Sf  fM^x  i  N.  T.  Zoomx  - 
brui/).  Sod  of 'Ben,  aad  fre«t.graiii£ithtr  al 
Lbraham.    Hii  age  ia  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 

I  230  TMn— 30  nat*  lierore  he  lii^t  Nalior,  and 
DO  jwn  Bfterwudi.  But  in  the  LXX.  IX 
>  he  b^t  Nabw 


(makiDg   hii  total  age  330),  being  one  of  UiOM 
the  ago  of  the  patrii 
■  -  tie  L 


between  Shem  and  Teiah,  i 

by  which  the  inleml  between  the'  Flood  and 
Abraham  i«  lengthened  fiom  293  (aa  in  tbe  Heb. 
B.)  to  1173  (or  AIM,  1072)  7«ara.  [Chbobo- 
LOOT,  p.  3ie.J  Bochait  {Pial.  ii.  air.)  ccm- 
jectune  that  the  town  of  Stnf,  a  dar'n  jonmar 
from  Charrae  in  Meupolamla,  wa>  tianel  (nm  thia 
jMtriarch.  Saidaa  and  othen  aicTitie  to  faim  tba 
deifieaticm  of  dead  hne&ctora  of  mankind.  Epi- 
phantue  {Ah.  ffatre*.  i.  6,  8),  who  la^  that  hi* 
name  lignjliae  "  prorootioiif"  itatea  that,  thougb 
ia  hli  time  Idolatry  took  it)  riie,  fet  it  wag  con- 
fined to  pictum ;  and  that  the  ddti<atioii  of  dead 
men,  ai  well  aa  the  making  of  idola,  waa  auljo^ 
qoent.  He  chanateriKe  the  religion  of  mankind 
up  t. 

the  huiliLt„ 

or  Greek  fenn  of  religion  waa  introduced,  and 
continued  to  the  writer'a  time  (aee  PetaTlui,  Aiim. 
ado.  Epipi.  Oper.  ii.  13).  The  acconnt  giren  hj 
John  of  Anticch,  ia  u  fbllowa : — Senig,  of  the  [soo 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  dutf  of  hoDouring  eminent 
deceased  men,  either  bjr  inUgei  or  italnca,*  ai 
wontalpplag  them  on  certain  annlTeriariei  ■■ 
if  itili  liring,  of  preanrine  a  record  of  thdr 
actimu  in  the  aacred  book*  of  the  prieMi,  and  of 
calling  them  godt,  aa  being  benefacton  of  mankind, 
Hsice  anw  Polfthuim  and  idolattj  (lee  Fmgn. 
BMoric.  Qratc.  iT.  345,  and  the  note).  It  i*  In 
accotdance  with  hia  being  called  of  ^e  race  of 
Japbet  that  Epiphaniiia  amdi  Phaleg  and  Reu  to 
Thrace  (  EpM.  ad  Doer.  Pool.  jii.;.  There  ia, 
uf  courae,  little  or  nobittorical  value  in  anv  of  Ihca* 
MatementL  [A.  C.  H.] 

SEBVANTOPJ;  TT}^).  The  Hebrew  tama 
ma'ar  and  mtthirHA,  which  aicoe  aniwer  to  onr 

of  liberty  and  rolnntarinea,  are  of  oomparatitelT 
rar«  occomnce.  On  the  other  hand,  ^eAet/,  which 
ia  comm(«i  and  ia  eqnallj  rendered  "arrrant'  ia 
the  A.  T.,  properlT  meaiu  a  ilaet.*  Slarery  waa 
in  point  of  act  the  normal  condition  of  the  under* 
ling  in  the  Hebrew  commonwalth  [Slavb],  while 
Che  teimi  above  giien  reler  to  the  eiceptional  caMi 
of  young  or  conhdential  attendanta.  Joihna.  far 
inatance,  i*  dacribed  m  at  once  the  na'tir  and  tn*- 
(Ei.iiiiii.  11);  Elitha'a  aerTant 
liirma'  (3  K.  It.  12,  v.  SO),  lome- 
timea  aa  the  latter  f!  K.  It.  43,  ti,  15).  Amnon'i 
aervant  wai  a  auiMrlth  (2  Sam.  liii.  1 7,  IS),  while 
jcung  Joeeph  wa»  a  ua'ar  to  the  (ona  of  Bilhah 
(«en.  uirii.  2,  where  inatead  of  "  the  lad  waa 
with,"  we  ihoQld  read,  "he  wai  the  wmnf-ioy 
to  '  the  aona  of  Bilhah).  The  eoaRdentJal  dealgnv 
tion  Biai/iir4th  ia  applied  to  the  pricats  and  Lerila, 

6 ;  Et  liir.  11),  and  the  cognat*  verb  to  Joseph 
alter  ha  round  &Toar  with  Potfphar  (Gen.  iiiii. 
in  Dnit.  T.  It.  '  RoDembeT  Ibat  tboa  wait  a  iLan  In  the 
laodof  EgTpli"  In  JoMU.  ]*.  "Tbealavettfna  rianbla 
mulR-;"  and  puUcnUrlj  Id  pa^V"  wlHn  lb*  linka 
on  ihe  lerai  m  blnm\t,  ta  In  Qen.  inu.  1,  -Faaa  n4 
awaj .  1  piaj  (bee,  tnm  tbjr  alATa." 
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4),  and  to  the  nephews  of  Ahaziah  ^2  Chr.  zxii.  8). 
In  1  K.  zx.  14, 15»  we  ahould  substitute  *'  servants  " 
{nefar)  for  "  yoong  men."  [W.  L.  B.] 

BES'IS  (2f<r(f ;  Alex.  ^9<r<rtisi  cm.  inVulg.). 
Shashai  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  40). 

SE&TBEhi^tffHK:  Beseel).  BEZALEELof 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  Exr.  x. 
30). 

BETH  (nC^,  L  e.  Sheth :  2^ :  Seth),  Gen.  ir. 

25,  T.  8 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.*  The  third  son  of  Adam,  and 
bther  of  Euos.  The  sigiiiBcation  of  his  name  (giren 
in  Gen.  ir.  25)  is  "  appointed  '*  or  "  put "  in  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks 
of  him  as  the  second  Abel;  but  Ewald  (Gexh, 
i.  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  **  seedling,"  or 
*  girm."  The  phrase,  *<  children  of  Sheth  "  (Nam. 
ixtT.  17)  has  been  understood  as  equi Talent  to  all 
mankind,  or  as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown 
Moabitish  chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom 
are  KosenmfUler  and  Gesenios  (7%09.  i.  346),  beai^ 
•Bg  in  mind  the  paralM  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45), 
render  the  phrase,  "  children  of  noise,  tumultuous 
ones,"  •'.  tf.  hostile  armies.    [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  centurj  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
sailing  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  (  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  1 15,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnoertic  sects  whirh,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  paganism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Mimoirn^ 
11. 318.)  li-enaeus  (i.  30;  oomp.  Massuet,  Dissert, 
I.  3,  §14)  and  Theodoret  fffaeret.  Fab.  xiv.  p.  306), 
without  distinguishing  between  them  and  the  Oph- 
ites, or  worshipi^era  of  the  serpent,  say  that  in  their 
iystem  2Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine  effluence  or 
virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to 
them  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  3,  §39),  says  that  they  iden- 
tified Seth  with  our  Loid.  [W.  T.  B.] 

BETUU'B  (l^np:  2a0o6pi  Sthur).  The 
Asheiite  spy,  son  of  Slichael  (Num.  ziii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  fi^uent  recurrence  of  certain 
numben  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are 
associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lo«e  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
(he  4)rovince  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
leu  true  of  the  numbers  thiee,  four,  Mven,  twelve, 
and  forty ;  but  seven  so  fiir  sui-passes  the  rest,  both 
•n  the  frequency  with  which  it  i^eoBi-s,  and  in  the 
impoiiance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Quit  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the  representative 
•ymbolio  number.  It  has  henoe  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  wliich  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to 
the  number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
but  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  views  of  Biblical 
critics  may  be  nmged  under  two  heads,  according  as 
the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
itself,  or  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or  his- 
toncal  character.  Aoooixiittg  to  the  former  of  these 
views,  the  symbolism  oFthe  number  seven  would 
he  tnoed  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its  oompo- 
Dcnt  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which 
-  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Uuniaiuty,  whence 
s Divinity-^  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words. 


l*e  union  between  God  and  Urn,  as  etteeted  by 
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the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in  an^tkm  tai 
reveUtion.  So  again  the  cymboiiam  of  twchrs 
is  explained  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  Ce,  of 
a  second  oombinatim  of  the  same  two  dements, 
though  in  different  proportions,  the  repnesentativ* 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Bahr's  Sj/mbolik^  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  in- 
genuity,  and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For  ( I . ) 
we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at  all 
events,  that  the  number  seven  wm  resolvod  inte 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Bcnirtl 
notes  sodi  a  division  as  runnii^  through  tlie 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  {Onomon,  m  Bee.  xwi.  1 ), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  hokis  good  in  oertsio 
instances,  e.g.  the  trumpets,  the  thrM  latter  bcirf 
distinguished  from  the  four  fimner  by  the  tniAt 
'*  woe"  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  imrtanffw,  e.p, 
in  reference  to  the  promises  {Gnom,  «i  JUv,  ii.  7  , 
the  distinction  is  not  so  wdl  established,  and  em 
if  it  were,  an  explanatioa  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  rabject  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinctaoB  in  the 
Mosaic  writings — as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  aem  (Num. 
xix.  12) — appears  to  be  a  fiiilure.  (2.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  associations  of  a  aaerul 
nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four  preriouJy  te 
the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  (or 
the  sacred  number  aror*  i^exh^  that  we  sfaooM  be 
letf  surprised  if,  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  the 
one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been  subsequently  at* 
tnched  to  three  and  four  as  the  supposed  elemeati 
of  seven.  But  (3.)  all  auch  speculations  on  Br*e 
numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  thooght ; 
they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  in  whKJi 
speculntion  is  rife,  and  is  systematiaed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opiniooa  wkidi 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
extenial  associations.   This  dass  may  be  i^aia  so^ 
divided  into  two,  according  as  the  symholiasD  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  ofaservatioii  eft 
purely  ]^ysical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  haoid, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  llosaisaa. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  waa  not  r^ 
stricted  to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed  amcBfc  the 
Persians   (Esth.  i.    10,   14),  annong  the  aaeiaat 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  Indien,  ii.  224,  weqq.  u, 
among  the  GiTeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  cxiexit. 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  ol 
seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.  (Meier's  Chronoi.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473  . 
The  wide  lange  of  the  word  eeven  is  in  this  r«»|«ct 
an  inteiesting  and  significant  fiMrt:   with  the  ex- 
ception of  **  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral  whicfa  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  1ik1(»- 
European ;  for  the  Hebrew  theba^  ia  essentially  the 
same  as  Ivr^  eepiem,  anvn,  and  the  i^anscnt, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  ( Fott  s 
Etym.  Forxh.  i.  129).     In  the  comtriea  mboro 
enumciated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyrliral 
number  b  attributed  to  the  observatioo  of  the 
changes  of  tlie  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  nmcber  ol 
the  planets.    The  Hebrews  are  hefci  by  some  arnter* 
to  have  borrowed  their  notions  of  the  aanctxty  v4 
seven  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  cither  wk«Aiy 
or  i«ulialjy  (Von  Bohlen's  fntrwi,  U»  O^n,  i.  316 
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trg'j.;  Hcngsleaberg's  Balaam,  p.  393,  Clark's 
ti.,;  bnt  the  pocQliaiity  of  the  Hebrew  Ttew  oon- 
ibti  ia  the  special  digoilT  of  the  ieventh,  and  not 
Nmply  in  that  of  Mven.  Whatever  influence,  there- 
ibre,  may  be  asBgned  to  astronomical  observation 
or  to  prescriptive  oaage,  in  r^rd  to  the  original 
institution  df  the  weeic,  we  cannot  trace  back  Uie 
peculiar  asaodatioas  of  ihe  Hebrews  (ai-ther  than  to 
the  point  wbffi  the  seventh  day  waa  consecrated  to 
UK  purposes  of  religions  rest. 

Auvaekag  this,  therefore,  aa  our  starting-point, 
tlie  first  id«a  mBOciated  witii  seven  would  be  that 
of  r^ioHM  periodidiy.  The  Sabbath,  being  the 
sereoth  daj,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
CM^dent^  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
Mcred  periods ;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  month 
ttberrd  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  edebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in- 
tnral  between  the  Passover  and  Uie  Pentecost ;  the 
7tfa  jear  as  the  Sabbatical  year ;  and  the  year  suc- 
svdiug  7x7  years  as  ^e  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
kka  i£  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  tiTUisition 
to  the  dmrattom  or  repetition  of  religious  prooeed- 
iag> ;  and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
sf  tht  Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  7  days 
tar  the  eonemooies  of  the  consecration  of  priests; 
7  dsys  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occa* 
lioo  sod  the  removal  of  various  lands  of  legal  un- 
deaaaeas,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact  with  a 
•vpse,  &C. ;  7  times  appointed  for  aspersion  either 
«r  the  Uood  of  the  victim  (e.g.  Lev.  iv.  6,  xvi.  14) 
or  of  the  waler  of  purification  (Lev.  adv.  51 ;  comp. 
S  K.  V.  10,  14) ;  7  things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
(escB,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil,  wine);  7 
wtins  to  be  offered  oo  any  special  occasion,  as  in 
Ba!aaiii*s  aaarifioe  (Num.  zxiii.  1),  and  especially 
St  tbe  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion  of  seven 
ksf  wnhodied  in  tbe  very  term^  signifying  to  swear, 
btnQy  mwming  to  da  $even  times  (Gen.  zxi.  28 ; 
csaipL  Hinid.  iii.  8,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  AnkoMxmy  The  same  idea  is  further  carried 
oa*  ia  the  veMs  and  arrangements  of  the  Tabei^ 
Barle — in  tbe  aerven  arms  of  tiie  golden  candlestick, 
md  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
i^*'cr,  dkewbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candlestick, 
sck,  nercy-aeai). 

Thenombcr  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 
with  tbe  seal  uf  sanctity  as  &  symbol  of  all  con- 
asctad  with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  genei-ally  as 
s  eydicai  number,  with  the  subordinate  notions 
af  parfectioa  or  complelaiess.  It  hence  appears  in 
oni  wlicfo  tbe  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 
ss  in  lefierenee  to  ponishment  for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv. 
I^;  Lev. xxvt  18, 28 ;  Pik  budz.  12 ;  Prov.  vi.  31), 
ar  to  fiifpvaodB  of  theu  (Matt.  zviiL  21).  It  is 
acsia  mentiooed  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
■aeroQs  for  qootation  (e,g.  Job  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ; 
Httt.  xsL  45)  in  s  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
**  mand  noinber,"  but  with  the  additional  vha  of 
soiOdency  and  completeneaB.  To  the  same  head 
ve  maj  i^tr  the  nnmeFOOs  instances  in  which  per^ 
■att  or  thin^  are  menti<med  by  sevens  in  the  his- 
taricai  portiono  of  the  BOiIe— e.  g.  the  7  kine  and 
the  7  ears  of  oom  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  7 
4bjgttta«  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 
•lase,  tbe  7  deacona,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 
t  BwniMms  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  17); 


tr,  or  SoJUmm,  formerty  V^* 
Maoa  of  Pypma,  between  whiaa 
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and  again  tl^e  still  more  numerous  instanies  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  yeaia,  ooofl^ 
sionally  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times ;  as,  in  the  taking  ot  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  luid  on  the  7th  day  il 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests ;  or  agaui  at  the  flood, 
an  interval  of  7  days  elapsed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  elapsed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  &c.  So  again  in  pari* 
vate  life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxiz.  18),  7  days  for  a 
man-it^-festival  (Gen.  zzix.  27 ;  Judg.  sdv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  dajrs,  for  mourn* 
ing  for  the  dead  (Gen.  1.  3, 10 ;  1  Sam.  zxri.  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  preustical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apo* 
calypse.  For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
numbei'  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  has 
decided  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that 
book — the  7  churches,  tbe  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  horns  and  7  eyes  of  Uie  Lamb,  &c. — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the 
number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense — in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  in  a  rdation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  vis.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears  under 
the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3^  years  (Rev. 
xiii.  5),  twelve  hundi^  and  sixty  days,  also=3| 
years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  =  3|  years  (xii.  14).  We  find  this 
number  frequoitly  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  foiiy-two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.\  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in 
Elijah  s  time  TLuke  iv.  25),  the  "  time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  last  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
the  same  period  bdi^  again  described  as  **the 
midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e,  the  half  of  seven  years 
(Dsn.  iz.  27),  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Dan. 
xii.  7\  and  again  probably  in  the  number  of  days 
specined  in  Don.  viii.  14,  xii.  11, 12.  If  the  num* 
ber  sevoi  express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then 
the  number  hal^ven  =  incompleteness  snd  the 
sectmdary  ideas  of  suffering  and  ^saster:  if  the  one 
represent  divine  agency,  toe  other  we  may  expect 
to  represent  human  agency.  Mere  numerical  cal- 
culations would  thus,  in  regard  to  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, be  either  wholly  superseded,  or  at  all  events 
take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general  idea  con- 
veyed. rW.  L.  B.] 

BHAAL'ABBIK  (p3^^,  but  in  many  MSSw 

DU^i;^:  2aXa»tly;  Alex.  SaAa^ciyt*  SeMdn), 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named  between 
Ir-Sbbmesu  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  ziz.  42).  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of  the  name. 
The  MSS.  pieponderate  in  favour  of  Siiaalbim, 
in  which  form  it  is  found  in  two  other  passages. 
But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  suspecting  that 

and  Pboenlda,  or  Owisar,  then  was  a  constant  Inter, 
course  and  daes  connexion     Psrhaps  this  also  wit  • 
jSliaaUbbifi, 

i  4  I  S 
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H  WW  Sluttlboa.     [See  Sraalbim  lod  Shaal- 

BONITS.] 

8HA'ALBIM  (D^3^:  •©aXoiBfir,  Alex.  aZ 

AAwvckcs;  in  1  K.  hiiBuKafui  Alex.  SoXodc^i: 
&iAi&Mn,  ^Mom).  TheoommonerfennofUieiuiiM 
of  a  toirn  of  Dan  which  in  one  punge  is  found  as 
Shaalabbin.  It  oocon  in  an  ancient  fragment  of 
ktstoiy  inserted  in  Jndg.  i.  eunmenting  the  towns 
•f  which  the  original  inhabitanU  of  Canaan  socoeedad 
la  keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest. 
Mount  Hens,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held 
i^ahtst  the  Danites  hj  the  Amoritei  (ver.  35)  till 
the  help  of  the  gi-eat  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called 
fai,  thej  were  at  last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is 
mentioned  with  Ai>don  again  in  Josh.  ziz.  42 
(Shaahibbin)  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there 
and  in  1  K.  iy.  9,  in  the  last  pesssge  as  maldag  up 
one  of  Solomon's  ooBmuaeariat  districta.  Bj  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in  the  OnomatHoim 
{**  Sdbb")  as  a  laife  Tillage  in  the  district  of  iie- 
baste  (t.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  sUte- 
mentof  Joeephus(ilja.T.  I,  §22),thattheaUotroent 
of  the  Danittt  extaDd«l  as  fiur  noiih  as  Dor  {Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
anj  of  their  towns  wen  at  all  near  Samaria,  while 
the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaalbim  with  Aijalon 
and  Bethshemesh,  the  sites  of  both  whidi  are  known 
with  tolerable  oertaintj  as  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  i^nst  it.  It 
in  also  at  rarianoe  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  Exek.  xiriii.  22,  where  he 
mentions  the  "towers  of  Ailoo  and  Selebi  and 
Emmaus-Nicopolis,"  in  oonnexioo  with  Joppa,  as 
three  landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Uui.  No  trace 
appears  to  hare  been  yet  diecoveivd  of  any  name 
resembling  Shaalbim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talo 
or  Axn-Bhrm,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,    unless 

h  be  a  phce  called  'Esalin,  ^^kmTt  mentioned  in 

the  lisU  of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  (2?.  B.  Ut  Ed. 
iii.  App.  120  6)  as  lying  next  to  Sirdh^  the  ancient 
Zorah,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  8haia*bht,  discovered  by  M.  Rinnan's  expedi- 
tion about  4  milea  N.W.  of  BuU^ebeU^  in  the 
Belad  Besharrah  (see  the  Carte  dressie  par  la 
brigade  topographique,  Jk.,  1862),  may  be  an 
ancient  Shiwlbim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
colony  of  DanitfMi  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwclling-plaoe.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going deicriptaon  that  it  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  [G.] 

SHAAL'BONITB,  THE  (*?b7JW?n :  a  XaXa- 

fimp^tnit:  de  Salbom),  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite 
was  one  of  David*s  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a 
piece  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  onmentioned  else- 
where, ankas  it  is  identical  with  ShaaLBIM  or 
ShajLLABBIN  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,    In  thia  caee  it 


•  Tlik  iiawaes  In  tbe  Yattaan  Oodez  (Mai's  Ed.)  ooo- 
latBaacafloasqM<cSmaiof  adonbla  reading,  cadi  of  tbe 
iwo  being  a  tnuwlatloo  of  the  Hebrew  proper  names :— 
flv  ry  epn  ry  oorpamUfi  cv  y  aa  apcot  co*  cr  y  a* 
•Amvckcc  «v  rf  Mvpaumvit  itaX  hf  %aXafUir,  Here 
hrrpmitM^  and  Hvpavm¥  are  iMth  aitempto  to  render 

^n^  reMUng  It  bnn  and  DTH  rcqiecUvely.    The 

iA«««n«  Isdae  to  tfaA^yg^  in  Shaalbla.  M  j^coi,  "the  die. 
baara,"  is  for  AJakn,  though  that  algoiflaa  deer  or  BSirilea 


8HA  BBGTHAT 

becomes  difficult  to  decide  which  of  tU  ±^9t  isl!be 
original  form  of  the  name.  [C] 

BHA'APH  (tjje^:    2aya^;    Alex.   Xrydf: 
Saaph),    1.  The  m  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jcrahmed 
by  hia  concubine  Maachah.   He  is  callid  the  father.     , 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  towa  Madmannah  {Ji 
Chr.  iL  49),  i 

SHAABAIMCD^^:  rmw  wvA^  in  both     ' 

MSS.;  Sewper^:  Sarim,  8aarvn\    A  cUy  Li  tbe    * 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  36 :  in  A.  V- 
incorrectly  Sharaim).     It  is  one  of  the  nnt  grm^  !» 
of  the  towna  of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  dhlrici,  ^ 
which  contains  also  Zoreah,  Jarmnth,  Soooh,  be-  y, 
sides  others  not  yet  recognised.     It  is  mentioned 
again  m  the  account  of  the  rout  which  feOownl  the  J 
fall  of  Goliath,  where  the  wounded  fell  down  on  ", 
the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as  for  as  Gath  and  Ekron  ^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  52).    These  two  notices  ar»  cwi-  ^ 
sistent  with  each  other.    Goliath  probably  fell  in 
the  Wady  es-Aunt,  on  opposite  sides  of  wUch  stand 
the  representativea  of  Socoh  and  Jarmuth;  (lath   '-^ 
was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  few  miles  west  of    t, 
Soooh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wady ;  whilst    • 
Ekron  (if 'ii/br  be  Ekrtm)  lies  &rthff  north.   Sliaa-    r 
raim  is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  some-  .» 
where  west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of    i 
the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  piatn> 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  It«*  ^ 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31>,«  oocurtin^ 
the  same  place  with  Sharnchen  and  Sansannah,  in '  ^ 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lyinp  •»  the'*'- 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  part  of  Judah'  ' 
many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated  above,  I  ^ 
is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can  1*  ir  ^-'" 
tended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  >  '  ■  -' 
not  a  mei^e  oomiption  of  one  of  the  other  two  name**** ' 

Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  meac  =  '''* 
•*  two  gateways,"  as  the  1.XX.  have  rendered  it  -"  * 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  group  t**" 
which  Sliaaraim  is  included  in  Josh.  xv.  *«*?*■• 
contain  more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  i '  "F* 
of  the  list  put  together ;  vix.  besi<ks  itself,  Adithi***"^ 
and  Gederothalm,  and  probably  also  Enam  «*=  .'■ 
Adullam.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaai  a-^  •** 
in  1  Mace  v.  66,  see  Samaria,  llOla.        P^."?* 

SHAABH'GAZ  (W?W:  not  foowl  in''**'* 

LXX.,  who  sttbRtitute  fit,  Hegai,  aa  in  t.  8,  ^  ,^4" 
Sumigaxvte).    The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  ^^^,^; 
who  had  the  custodv  of  tbe  women  in  the  an 
house,  •'.  e.  of  those  who  had  been  in  to  the  ^  ^  ^  ,  j* 
(Eath.  ii.  14).    [Hbqai.]  [A.  C.  T",  ^^  ^ 

SHABBETHAl  On3?^t   %a0fia»^i  /J-« 

Ka/3/3adat:   Sebethai  in  Ezr.,  $epthi^  in  >'.»>-  I 
1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Earn,  who  asJi '»  •  •", 
him  in  investigating  the  man-iages  with  fore^^^  '" 
which  had  taken  {Saoe  among  the  people  (I  >  =*      ^ 
15).     It  is  apparaitiy  the  same  who  with  *s  s:  "  - 
and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the  kstfjiC'-'^  * 
____^ — ji**"'  " 

fc  Tbe  word  sIkoajno6»meaoa"  two  ga«ei»«3!»r  ^^  "'  « 
ftnr  tbe  mention  of  the  town  in  Joahna.  and  the  eaifr.    *   ' 

of  Its  posiUon  with  I  Sam.  xvii.  62,  It  would  bti^  *^  '  ^ 
mora  natural  In  that  paange  to  take  H  as  ■■•^'-•^/^^ 
g»tes  of  Gath  and  Ekroo,  as  th«  LXX.  have  dMa .  ;^  T 
case,  however.  It  ought  to  have  tbe  axtide,  whkii ' 
"  Here  there  Is  a  sU^t  differeDoe  In  tbe  w 
to  the  paoae-D^ll!^— which  ts  refleded  to  1.  ^^. 
and  Valnite  (eea  abova.  at  head  ef  arHrtol  ^»it9* 


.•" 
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l»  tb  f  aoath  of  Sultn^  but  neither  approai!))  it  Ix: 
fm  direct  way  which  the  naiTative  of  Gen.  zuiii.  18 
tttau  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

3.  With  the  ezoeptious  already  named,  the  una- 
unieui  Ttf  je  of  traoalatoni  and  achohm  is  in  fiiroar 
uf  tnating  aftalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among 
(te  andents,  Joaephus  (by  his  silence,  Ant.  i.  21, 
fix  the  Tai^ms  of  Onkeios  and  Pseudojonathan, 
the  Ssaiari'an  Codex,  the  Arabic  Venu<Hi.  Among 
the  OMMknia,  the  Veneto-Greek  Venion,  Bashi,* 
Junios  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  (Asmt4.  on  Seder 
Olam),  Ainaworth,  Reland  (Fal,  and  Diaaeri.  JVuc.), 
Svhamano,  KoMomiiller,  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibelfir 
Umgekhrt.\  and  the  great  Hebrew  scholars  of  oar 
flwnday,  Geaeoios  (7%«r.  1422;,  Zunz  (24  Buefier, 
ind  Hamiwb.),  De  Wctte,  Lunatto,  Knobel,  and 
iialisGii — all  these  take  thaUm  to  mean  **  sate  anJ 
Mund,"  and  the  dty  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to 
W  the  city  of  Shechem. 

Aflai  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
•oy  tnvdler.  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
fiom  S^bhUy  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
unportaooe.  The  springs  which  are  reported  to 
le  there  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing 
on  its  poMble  identity  with  the  Salim  of  St.  John 
tiie  Baptist.  [G.] 
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SHATJIC  THE  LAND  OF  (d^: 

^  (.«.  Sfaaalim:  r^i  7^1 'EM-cuc/fi;^  Alex,  t.' 7. 
^^imXttp. :  Urra  ScUim).  A  district  through  which 
.  r^^iaol  passed  00  his  journey  in  qiie»t  of  his  father's 
pe  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only).  It  appean  to  have  lain 
ttween  the  •<  land  of  Shaliaha"  and  the  *'  land  of 
*pajm**  (probably,  but  by  no  mea:^  ceiiainly, 
J^»t  of  BoDJamin). 

-  ^Ja  the  complete  onoertainty  which  attends  the 
.  ite—itB  itarting*polnt  and  termmation,  no  less 
,•  'j  aa  its  whole  oouzse — ^it  is  very  difficult  to  bazaiii 
u^^  Gngectttze  00  the  position  of  9halim.  The 
l^^^cBiog  «f  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
j^'ri  BO  ooooexkm  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
f  Aa  «Kt  of  Ndtibu  (though  between  these  two 
^Vt  is  probaUy  nothing  in  common  except  the 
'  W).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the 
*«d  of  Shual/'  •  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
^•ft  some  ciieumstanoes  attending  its  mention,  to 
^tbMst  neoenarily  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
,^^^pM,  i.  «.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
^  /*^.*^<  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  SauL  But  this  can 
r_*rU  taken  as  a  conjecture.  [G.] 

^  .01  a,HALTSHA,THE  LAND  OF  ( n^WT^K, 
^><«cUishah:  4i  yh  ^eXxo ;  Alex.  ^  yli^iai 
^  '^'^SaHtd),  Oneofthedistrictstravei^sedbySaul 
I  in  search  of  the  aaees  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4, 
'^  B  apparently  lay  between  "  Mount  Ephraim  " 
^  ';s^ii  *'iaod  of  Shaalim,'  a  spedficatiou  which 
^  F^'  WA  its  evident  preciseness  is  in^ecoguisable, 
^ ''^S*  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  so  un- 
^»si;  and  Shaaiim,  though  probably  near  Tbi- 
"?^ai  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.  The  diffi- 
,  ^|^|^h\BcreaKwl  by  locating  Shali»ha  at  S6fis  or 
^^^?  SAris^  a  vilUge  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
^ymt^^  of  Abfu  Gosh  (Tobler,  Stte  Wand. 

2am^^^*<iU«Md  explanation  of  the  word  among  the 

^"Mi  ftZ?''"'^  ^  ^^"^  ^  ^^^  '^'^^  arrived  before 

^^^^a«ikl  from  his  lamenen  (Incurred  at  Beuiel), 

«^r\7  '  H  ^iweattb  sad  hb  (Uth  alike  nninjored. 

>     '-'^^1*8.  have  ScyBAi^  or  ZvyoAci^  (see  Hoboes 

^  h  fiHi  y  the  rettiing  followed  by  Tiacbendorf  lo  nis 

'  "'^---..^^^  The  rtMdtng  of  the  Alex.  Is  rraurluble  for 

*Hw^w  «  of  the  pfenenoe  of  the  y  In  the  Ikbrew 

^  ^*  ;|^^        Wttdritd  lo  Qreck  by  y. 


178),  which  some  have  proposed  If  the  land  ol 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  imfossibly  lid,  th« 
place  called  Baal-Shalibha  (2  K.  iv.  42),  vhich, 
aoooniing  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jeroiai 
(Onom.  '^Beth  Solislia'^),  lay  fifteen  Roir.an  (01 
twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd,  then  tne  wholk 
disposition  of  Saul's  route  wculd  be  changed. 

The  words  Eglath  S^ialishiyah  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
(A.  y.  **  a  heifer  of  thi-ee  yeoia  old  ")  aie  by  some 
translators  i-eodered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appro- 


priate for  that  of  Saul. 


«ppi 


] 


SHALLECH'ETH,    THE   GATE   ("W 

T\py^ :  ii  TvX^  veurro^piov :  porta  quae  ducit). 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  **  hou^e  of  Jehovah,"  whether 
by  that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
David  or  tiie  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  in  what  pui-poiis  to  be  a 
list  of  the  staff  of  the  saci'ed  establishment  as  settled 
by  David  (x.\iii.  6,  25,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  31. 
32).  It  was  the  gate  **  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent,"  that  is  to  the  long  embankment  which  led 
up  from  the  central  valley  of  the  town  to  the  saci  ed 
enci(»ure.  As  the  causewaj  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence, though  very  much  concealed  under  the  mass 
of  houses  which  fill  the  valley,  the  gate  Shnllecheth 
can  haixily  fiul  to  be  identical  with  tiie  Bab  Sitsiien, 
or  Sinsieh,  which  enten  the  west  wall  of  the  Haiam 
orea  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  platfoim  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  about  600  feet  fram  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing 
of  this  position  on  the  topogiaphy  of  the  Temple, 
see  that  ai'ticle. 

The  signification    of  thalieoeth  is  *'  falling  or 
casting  down."     The  LXX.  however,  appear  to 

have  read  t^^\0^,*  the  word  which  they  usually 

render  by  iraaro^opiov,  Thia  would  point  to  tlte 
**  chambere  *'  of  the  Temple.  [G.] 

BHAL'LUM    (D^W:    ^tKhoOiai     SeOum), 

the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jabesh, 
conspired  against  2^hariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  \\.. 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  ui 
a  dose,  b.c.  770,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
2  K.  X.  30,  where  it  is  promised  that  JehuN 
children  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
fourth  generation.  In  the  English  venion  of  2  K 
XV.  10,  we  read,  ^  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabe«b 
conspixcd  against  him,  and  smote  him  before  tht 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.'' 
And  so  the  Vnlg.  percuesitque  eum  pakm  et  inters 
fecit.  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  K«/3Aad^  iiistfsid 
of  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblsam  killed 
Zechariah.  The  common  editions  read  iy  Ktfikaaifi, 
meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah  in  Kchlaam ; 
but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Heb.  to  answer  to  ip.  The  wonis 
translated  before  t/te  people,  palam,    KffiXada, 

are    U^  ^3^.       Ewakl    {Geschichte    in.    598) 

maintains  that  ^3p  never  oocmis  in  pitwe,*  and 


•  It  will  be  seen  that  Shalim  conUlns  the  Ain  which  li 
absent  ttotn  Shalem.    It  Is.  however,  present  in  Shual. 

'  At  the  some  time  omltUng  nPOO,  •*  the  oaosewsy  * 
or  confounding  it  with  the  word  before'  tt. 

*  Is  not  the  ol^ecUon  rather  that  the  word  Is 
Chaldee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  fn  Daniel  (U  31 ;  lit.  8; 
V.  1.  &,  10),  and  also  iu  tbe  Choldce  portions  of  Kti» 
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Alt  Of  would  be  DJ^H  if  the  Latin  aod 

^naebtiooe  wen  eorreet.  He  alio  obeenree  that 
in  f«r.  14,  25,  SO,  where  ahnoei  the  aune  ennw- 
aion  is  used  of  the  deaths  of  Shallom,  Pckahiah, 
■nd  Pekah,  the  words  before  ihepeopk  are  omitted. 
Heooe  he  accepts  the  translatioa  in  the  \'atioan 
IfS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  oonsiderB  that  'Qobdam  or 
Ks/lXa^  was  a  fellow-oooqpixator  or  rival  of 
Shallum,  of  whooe  sufasequent  fiite  we  hatv  no  in- 
formation. On  the  deatn  of  Zechariah,  Shallmn 
was  made  king,  but,  after  rdgning  in  Samaria  for 
A  month  onlj,  was  in  his  tnni  dethroned  and  killed 
br  Menahem.  To  these  erents  Ewald  refen  the 
oMcure  passage  in  Zech.  zL  8 : — Thr«€  thtpkardi 
aim  lemt  off  inane  moiUK,  caid  my  $oul  abkoired 
ikem — the  three  shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Qobo- 
lam,  and  Shallum.  This  is  rerj  ingenious:  we 
must  remember,  howerer,  that  Ewald,  like  cer- 
tain English  dirines  (Mede,  Hammond,  Newoome, 
Seeker,  Pye  Smith),  thinks  that  the  latter  chapten 
of  the  prophecieB  of  Zechariah  belong  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  rert  of  the  book.         [G.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  (2cAX4/i;  Alex.  ScAXo^/i  in  2  K.).  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  zui.  14;  2  Chr. 
izziT.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to 
hare  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  office  is 
wroDglj  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  (SoXo^/i;  Alex.  SoXXe^^).  A  deaoendant  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  iL  40, 41). 

4.  (Alex.  laXAo^M  ^  ^  ^^^t  ScAXi^  in  Jer.). 
The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  known  in 
the  Books  of  Kin^  and  ChixNiides  as  Jehoahax 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  zziL  11).  Hengstenbeig 
(Chriaiology  cf  the  0.  T.  U.  p.  400,  Eng.  tr.) 
regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  **  the  recompensed 
one,"  and  giren  to  Jehoohai  in  token  of  his  fiite,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  aoooiding  to  his  deserts. 
This  would  be  plausible  enough  if  it  were  onHj  found 
in  the  prophecy ;  but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last 
place  whoe  we  should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical 
name,  and  Shallum  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jeh<»hax 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  Upon  a  comparison  ot 
the  ages  of  Jehoialdm,  Jehoahax  or  Shulum,  and 
Zedekiah,  it  is  evklent  that  of  the  two, last  Zede- 
kiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore 
that  Shallum  was  the  tMrd,  not  the  fourth^  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iu.  15. 

6.  {XoKdfL,)  Son  of  Shanl  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  IT.  25;. 

6.  (aoA^/t  in  Chr.,  XtKod/i,  in  Ezr. ;  Alex. 
%9\Xo6fi).  A  high-priert,  son  of  Zadok  and  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ri.  12,  13 ;  Ezr.  Tii.  2). 
Called  also  Salux  (1  Esdr.  TiiL  1),  and  Sada- 
MUfl  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  C^cAAo^mO  a  son  of  Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13).  He  and  hk  brethren  are  called  ''sons  of 
Bilhah,"  but  in  the  Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Shallum 
and  the  rest  are  the  sons  of  Naphthali,  and  Balam 
(not  Bilhah)  ia  the  aon  of  Shallum.  Called  also 
Shilleii. 

8.  fJUxA^;  Alex.  SoAA^/a  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17: 
%tKk»tfi  in  Exr.  li.  42 :  SoAo^fi ;  Alex.  ItXXo^fi 
in  Neh.  rii.  45).  The  chief  of  a  fimiily  of  porters 
•r  gatekeepen  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  ounps  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  His  descendants 
w<re  among  thoae  who  returned  with  Zerubbibel. 

'  a  b  the  beet  raprcsentattve  of  the  Hebrew  J> 


fiHALMAN 

In  1  Esdr.  r.  28  he  »  caUed  Sautm,  afed  k  Mek 
ili.  25  MnHULLAM. 

9.  (ScAA^^  SoAi^M ;  Al»-  a«AA4^  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  19.)  Sen  of  Kore,  a  Konhite^  who  witk 
his  brethren  was  keeper  of  the  threshoUs  cf  thn 
tabenBade  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  SI  V  "and  their  fiithna 
(were)  over  the  camp  of  Jdiovah,  keepen  of  the 
entry."  On  comparing  tliis  with  the  aipwsinn 
in  yer.  18,  it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  sosk 
of  Kore  and  his  brethren  were  gatekeepeii  of  a 
higher  rank  than  Shallum,  Akknb,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman,  who  were  only  **  for  the  camp  of  the 


ofLeTi.**  With  this  Shallum  we  nwy  identify  Me- 
shelemiah  and  Shdemiah  (I  Chr.  zxri.  1,  2,  9. 
14),  but  he  seems  to  be  diflTerent  finom  the  hai* 
mentioned  Shallum. 

10.  (SeAAV)  Father  of  Jdiizkiah,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr'.  xzrliL  12). 

11.  (2oA/&4r ;  Alex.  SoAA^M.)  One  of  the  porterm 
of  the  Temple  who  had  married  a  foreign  wilh 
(Ezr.  z.  24). 

12.  (ScAAo^fA.)  Son  of  Bani,  who  pot  away 
hia  fore^pi  wife  at  the  command  of  Em  (Ear. 
X.42). 

13.  (ta>Xo6n ;  FA.  SoAo^^).  The  son  of  H»- 
lohesh  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jerusalem.  WHh 
his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  ntaildiBg 
the  waU  of  the  dty  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (SoAii^)  The  node  of  Jeremiah  TJar. 
xxxii.  7) ;  perhap  the  asme  as  Shaflnm  the  ra»- 
band  of  Huldah  the  prophetess.  [Jkrbmiah,  toL 
t  p.  966.] 

16.  (2cA^^.)  Father  or  ancestor  ofMsasfiali, 
<* keeper  of  the  threshold"  of  the  Temple  in  th« 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xzxr.  4)  ;  perhaps  the  ssbm 
as  9. 

BHALXHK  Cfiy^:  XaXm/i^wi  Selhm).  Tha 

son  of  Col-hoseh,  and  mler  of  a  district  of  Urn 
Mizpah.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  tha 
spring  gate,  and  "the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Haa- 
shekch*^  (A.  V.  **  SUoah  ")  belonging  to  tbe  ki8«;*a 
garden,  *'  even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go  down  hum 
the  dty  of  DuTid  "  (Neh.  iiL  15). 

SHALHAl  Cha^,  Ken ;  ^^6^  >&  En-., 
nsSb  in  Neh.:  ScA^^,  S<A^;  Aiw.  SeA^wl, 


3fAfic(:  SemldL,  SelmcX).  The  chiklren  of  Shall 
(or  Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  li.  49) 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  ntnrned  wHh  Ze- 
rubbabd  (Exr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Nah. 
the  name  is  properlj  Salmai.  In  1  Eadr.  v.  30 
it  is  written  Sitbai. 

SHALHAN  (tO^:   SoAom^:  Saimna), 

Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hoa.  z.  14).  T^ 
rerdons  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  ran* 
dering  of  this  rtm.    The  LXX.  read  nb»  aar 

(KpX*^)'  ^  *^»  '^^  (^°  which  they  are  foUowad 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot),  and  **  Jeroboam  ** 
(Alex.  •«  Jerubbaal  'O  for  **  Arfod."  The  Vulgate, 
reading  *'  Jerubbaal,"  appears  to  have  oonfonaded 
Sudman  with  Zalmnnna,  and  renden  the  tiaaae, 
neut  wuiatuM  est  SabncmaadomoepuquijitdioacU 
Baal  m  die  praeUL  The  Tamm  of  Jonathan  and 
Peshito-Syriac  both  giro  *'  ShaUna;"  the  former  $on 

^KaiK  n^a,  rauUng  n^a*  "by  an  ambaab,-* 
the  latter,  ^  n^a,  «  Beth^.'*  The  Chaldet 
translator  seems  to  hare  caught  only  the  firrt.  lettaiv 
of  the  word  **  ArbeU"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw 
]  the  last  two.    The  Turgum  poasiUy  ngunli  ' 


BHALHANESflB 

m  an  AppellatiTe,  <*the  peaceable  "  followii^; 
ia  tliia  the  traditioiial  interpretation  of  the  verM 
recorded  by  Baahi,  whoM  note  ia  aa  foUowa :  '*  As 
ipoileia  that  oome  npoo  a  people  dwelling  in  peace, 
mddenlj  hj  mcana  of  an  ambush,  who  hare  not 
bMo  waned  againrt  them  to  flee  before  them,  and 
^sbvyall." 

^mroia;  Joaeph.  XaXftayaradp^s :  Sahnanaaoar) 
WM  the  Aaiyrian  king  who  reigned  immediately 
bdbre   Saigon,    and   probably  immediately  after 
Tigiath-pilaer.      Very  little    ia  known  of  him, 
linoe  Sa^n,  hia  aucoessor,  who  was  of  a  different 
&mily,  ud  moat  likely  a  rebel  against  his  aatho- 
rity  [Saboon],  aeems  to  have  destroyed  his  monn- 
Bwnts.    He  can  aoaroely  hare  aaceDded  the  throne 
earlier  than  11.0.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  hare 
dcoe  ao  tiU  a  few  yeara  later.     [Tiolath-pile- 
lea.]    It  must  have  been  soon  aner  hia  accession 
that  he  led  the  foroee  of  Assyria  into  Palestine, 
where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
against  hb  authority  (2  K.  xrii.  3).    Ko  sooner 
was  he  coum  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged 
himself  «  " servant"  uf  the  Great  King,  and  con- 
seated  to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.    Shal- 
maneser  upon  thia  returned  home ;  but  soon  after- 
wards he  "  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  bad 
cpnrlwtei  an  allianoe  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
wttbbdbl  hia-tribute  in  oonsequence.    In  B.C.  723 
bhalmaneBer  invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time, 
and,  aa  Hoshea  refused   to  submit,  laid  siege  to 
Samaria    The  aiege  lasted  to  the  tliird  year  (B.C. 
721),  when  the  AMyrian  arma  prevailed ;  Samaria 
fcU ;  HoehcA  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in 
priaon,  and  the  balk  of  the  Samaritans  were  trans- 
ported from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11).    It  is  uncertain 
whether  Shnlmaneser  conducted  the  si^  to  its 
doee,  er  whether  he  did  not  loee  his  crown  to 
Saigon  bilbrc  the  dty  was  taken.    Saigon  claims 
the  ciptiat  m  hia  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
and  Seriptan^  H  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that 
Shafanannifr  took  the  pUux.*    Perhaps  Shalmaneser 
died  befoi«  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sargon's 
revolt,  he  left  hia  troopa,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  con- 
tiBoe  the  aiege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defintad   and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his 
■wmy. 

Aooording  to  Joaephna,  who  profeesea  to  follow 
the  Phoenidaa  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus, 
Shalnaneaer  cngTiged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phoenicia  in  defence  of  Cypma  {Jbtt,  ix.  14, 
§2^  It  ia  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so, 
tbom^  we  haw  oo  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  perhnpa  more  probable  that  Joeephus,  or 
Ueaander,  made  acme  confusion  between  him  and 
Sargeo,  who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia,  and 
set  up  a  memorial  in  Cyprus.  [Saaqom.]  [G.  R.] 

BOAIUL  (yoe^:    :UimBdi    Alex.    So^: 

&mma).  One  of  David's  guard,  aoo  of  Hothan  of 
Area*  (1  Ghr.  xi.  44),  and  brother  of  JehieL  Pkx>- 
kahly  a  Renbenite  (see  1  Chr.  t.  8). 

BHAHABI'AH  {jmotf :    ^ofiopia  ;    Alex. 

Jofuipimi  Somona).  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail 
the  daughter  of  Elkb  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

*  la  S  K.  xvll.  €,  the  expreasloo  fti  simply  "the  king 
e?  Aa«jrta  took  it*  In  a  K.  xvlU.  9,  lO,  we  find,  etiU 
BKff«  Tcmarfesbly,  *  fltialmaneeer,  king  of  Assyria,  osme 
<ip  ai^teat  aaaiarbL,  sod  besieged  it ;  sad  at  Um  end  of 
Uite?  yM»»  Iky  ttiok  IL" 
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SHAICED  (nDB^:   Sc/uM^p:  AmuHT-.    Pr<» 

perly  Shamer,  or  Shemer;  one  of  the  seas  of 
Elpaal  the  Benjauiite,  who  boilt  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  tBI.  12).  The  A.  V. 
has  followed  the  Vnlg.,  as  in  the  caae  of  Shaduay 
and  retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Version 
Thirteen  of  Kennicott'a  MSS.  have  IXX^. 

SHAIklEB  C^:  :X<M<Pi  Alex.  Se/t^^*' 
Bomer),  1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  (ScmmV  f  Al^^  tmii'hp*)  Shover  the  son  of 
Heber  an  Aaherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  Hia  foor  aons 
are  mentioned  by  name.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAM'OAB  (nitse^:  ^ofiryip:  Samgcari  of 

uncertain  etymology ;  compare  Samgar^nebo).    S<m 
of  Aoath,  judge  of  Israel  afUr  Ehud,  and  before 
Barak,  though   possibly  contemporary  with  the 
latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Judg. 
V.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the  reading 
is   coiTect.^      It   is   not    improbable    finom    his 
pati-onymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtoli,  since  Beih-anath  is  in  that  tiibe 
(Judg.   i.  33).     Kwald  conjectures  that  he  waa 
of  Dan — an  opmion  in  which  Bertheau  (On  Judg, 
iii.  31)  does  not  coincide.     And  since  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against 
Jabin   and  Sisera   (Judg.  iv.  6,  10,  v.  18),  we 
seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact  between  Shamgar 
and  Barak.    Anyhow,  in  the  daya  of  Shamgar, 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  omdition ;  the  tri- 
butary CanaanitM  (Judg.  i.  33),  in  league  appa- 
rently with  their  indepe;.dent  kinsmen,  the  Philis- 
tines, rose  against  their  Israelite  masters,  and  the 
country  became  ao  unsafe,  that  the  highways  were 
deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers  were  obliged  to  creep 
unobserved  by  croes-roads  and  by-ways.    The  open 
villages  were  deserted,  the  wells  were  inaccessible,  and 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains.    Their 
arms  were  apparently  taken  from  them,  by  the  same 
policv  aa  was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (Judg. 
iii.  31,  V.  8 ;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiU.  19-22),  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed.    At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.    With  no 
arm?  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31  ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  assaolt 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
of  valour  by  which  he  procured  a  temporary  respite 
for  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.    But  it 
waa  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to 
witne^a  or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  in- 
fomwtion.    From  the  position  of  **  tlie  Philistines  " 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  ''Moab"  and  *«Haior," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  ia  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  veiy  recent.    The  resemblance 
to  Samson,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  anything.  [A.  C.  H.] 

8HAM'HUTH(mnDB^:  ^aftauie:  Samaoth). 
The  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  David's 
arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His 
designation  ITTj^n,  hayyicrdch,  i.  e.  the  Yixrtch, 

k  The  mention  of  Jael  seems  scareelj  natoraL    It  bai 
oacmred   to  'fe«  writer  to  ooqjectnre  for  yff*  ^^3c 
^K'US^S'  as  In  ver.  T.  Dr.  Donaldson  (JituAar  p.  2Y1-S 
oQ^Jectuns  ^7)^1, "  and  prevloualr." 
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]M  pr«>«iblv  for  ^n*Mn,  haxzarcMi,  the  Zubite,  or 
dttcoKUuit  of  Zerah  the  aoo  of  Jndah.  From  a 
oomparifion  of  Um  lista  in  1  Cta.  xi^  zxrii.,  it  would 
«eem  that  .Shamhnth  it  the  aM  ■•  Suammoth 
the  Harorite.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BUAIUE  (Tpe^ :   %ati9tp ;   Akz.  in  Joeh. 

So^fffi,  in  Judg.  Scv&apcia:  Sanir),  The  name 
of  two  plaues  in  the  Hoi  j  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  moontain  listrict  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XT.  4S,  only).  It  ia  the  tint  in  this  division  of 
the  catalogue,  asid  oocun  in  oompanj  with  Jattih 
in  the  group  oonUining  SOGHO  and  Eshtemoh. 
It  therefore  probably  lay  some  eight  or  tan  milas 
•outh  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three 
places  just  named,  all  of  which  have  been  identified 
with  tolerable  oeitaintr.  But  it  has  not  itself  been 
yet  diaoorered 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Eporaim,  tne  readoice  and 
barial-pboe  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  1,2).  It 
is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  issachar,  should 
hare  taken  up  his  official  residenoe  out  of  his  own 
tribe.  We  may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was  overruo,  as  in 
Gideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanitea  or  other  ma- 
rauders, of  whose  incursicms  nothing  whaterer  is 
told  u»— though  their  existence  is  certain— driving 
Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Or,  aa  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  oat  of  Issachar 
allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  the  other  hand  may 
hare  posscsBed  some  towna  in  the  mountains  of 
Bphiaim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are 
but  conjecture,  and  have  no  oorroboFBtion  in  any 
statement  of  the  records. 

Shamir  ta  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topogra- 
phers. Schwarx  (151)  proposea  to  identify  it  with 
SanUr,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  halt-waf  between  Samaria  and  Jimfis, 
about  eight  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  {Mim. 
348)  proposes  Khirbet  Sammer^  a  ruined  site  in 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten 
miles  E.S.E.  of  N&bhts,  There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the 
aobidental  one  which  arises  firom  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  ktter  in  that  Venion,  and  in  our  own, 
it  being  correctly  Siwnroik.  [6.] 

SHAIilB  (*nt3e^;  Keri^  TtDC^:  Xiyi^fi:  So- 

mtr).  A  Kohiithite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the 
firstborn  of  (Jxziel  (1  Chr.  xxir.  24). 

SHAMliA  (KOe^ :  2a.ttd  ;  Alex,  ^ofvid  : 
Samma).  One  of  the  souk  of  Zophar,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHAH'MAH  (nOB^:  ^oii^mx  Alex.  %oixiU  in 

1  Chr.  i.  37 :  Samma)'  1.  The  son  of  Reuel  the 
•01  of  Esan,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  hia  tribe 
<:Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17  ;  1  Chr.  L  37). 

a  (aiV<^;  Alex.  Sou^:  Saama,)  The  third 
SOB  jf  Jesae,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xtL  9, 
xvii.  13).  Called  also  SuiMBA,  Shuieah,  and 
Shimma.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  Talley  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  {%afA/^\  Alex.  3UfVMcb:  Semma,)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  waa 
witb  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
Adullnm,  and  sigDalised  him»elf  by  defending  a 
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piece  of  ground  full  of  leutiles  against  the  lliilu* 
tines  on  one  of  their  marandiog  incnrsicna.  Tlik 
achteveMsnt  gave  him  a  place  amoog  the  first  thna 
heroes,  who  on  another  octasion  cut  their  way 
through  the  PhilistiDe  garriscn,  and  bix>ught  DsviJ 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  bam.  sxiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicle  at  this  part  ia 
clearly  fwtj  fiagmentary,  and  what  is  there  attri- 
buted to  Eleaxar  the  aon  of  Dodo  properiy  beiaags 
to  Shammah.  There  ia  still,  however,  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  narrativca.  Hie  Mae  of 
Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a 
field  of  lentUes  ^D^]^),  and  in  1  Chiwi.  a  field 

of  barley  (DHIPC^),    Kcnnicott  proposes  in  both 

cases  to  read  '*  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hefaresr 
so  similar  that  Mie  is  produced  from  the  other 
by  a  very  alight  change  anu  transposition  of  tha 
letters  {Din,  p.  141).  It  is  more  likely,  too,  that 
the  Philistines  ahoukl  attack  and  tbb  Israelitea 
defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  fieki  of  lentilea. 
In  the  Peahito-Syiiac,  instead  of  bemg  called  •*  the 
Hararite,"   he   is  said  to  be  '*  from  the  Joog'a 

mountain"  (|  n\\>  fO^  ^),  and  the  aanw 

is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vAr'A^a  h  'A^vx»b», 
where  'A/wvSoior  was  perhaps  tlie  original  reading). 
Jotephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  calls  him  Cesabaeus  tiw 
son  of  llus  ('lAoi;  itJkv  vlht  Knaafialos  U  Swofta). 

4.  {"Xatfui ;  Alex.  Xofifud :  Semma.)  The  Ha^- 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  *<  Suamxoth  the  Hait>rite  "  in  1  Chr. 
XL  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  **  Shaxhuth  th« 
Ixrahite."  Keiinicott  maintained  the  true  reading  ia 
both  to  be  **  Shamhoth  the  Harodite  "  (Z>iai.  p.  1»  1  J. 

5.  (So^dy;  Alex.  Ja/u^s,)  In  the  list  of 
Ikvkl's  mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  w« 
find  **  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Haraiite ;"  while  ia 
the  corresponding  veree  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it 
is  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite.'* 
Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read 
"  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha,  the  Hanrite," 
David's  nq)hew  who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  21).    Instead  of  *<  the  Hanrite,"  the  Peshito- 

Syriac  has  **  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (io,^  ^9 

Ji01;)>  ^  3  ^^-  ^i^  33*  awl  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34, 

"  of  Mount   Caimel"  (pSO;  n   Hl^   ^^Df )  , 

but  the  origin  of  both  tbete  interpretations  la 
obscure.  [W.  A.  W.J 

SHAMMA'I  (nse^:   Sofuit;   Alex.  2a^<^ 

Sema),  1.  The  son  cf  Ooam,  and  brother  of 
Jada  ( t  Chr.  u.  28,  32).  In  the  last-qooted  Tcnc 
the  LXX.  give  'Axt^a/*^  for  *'  the  brother  ofShiwi- 
mai." 

2.  {Sanmud.)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  ftUicr  or 
founder  of  Moon  (1  Chr.  iL  44,  45). 

3.  (Sc/ut ;  Alex,  ^tftfud.)  The  brother  of  SG- 
riam  and  Ishbah  the  founder  of  Eahtenfeoa,  in  ikn 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  desicendants  of  Judah  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  oonjectores  that 
these  were  the  children  of  Mered  by  his  Egyptiaa 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mkred.J 
The  LXX.  makes  Jether  the  &iher  of  all  three. 
The  tradition  in  the  Qaaesi,  «i  Libr,  ParoL  tdco* 
tifies  Shammai  with  Moe»es,an<i  Ishbah  with  Aaruo. 


SHAM'MOTH  (Tl^SC^ :  So^uuM ;  Alex. 
fA90'.  SammotA\.     The  Harorite,  one  of  VmriOrt 
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pArd  (1  Chr.  iL  27).  He  it  apparently  the  SBine 
vith  **  SlMmiDah  the  Harodite  *'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
•ad  with  **  Shamhnth"  (1  Chr.  zzrii.  8). 

SHAMKirA  C^^tSe^:   lofunfiK;   Alex.  2«- 

aaXi^ :  Sanwma).  1.  The  son  of  Zaecar  (Num. 
IDL  4)  and  the  spy  lelected  from  the  tribe  of  Reubea. 

2.  (SiVMid;  Alex.  So^ifiaod:  SamuaJ)  Sod  of 
DaTld,  by  hb  wife  Batheheba,  bora  to  him  io  Jeni- 
«l«m  (1  Chr.  xir.  4).  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  y. 
14  he  i«  called  Soammvab,  and  m  1  Chr.  iU.  5 

3.  (Iflviavi ;  FA.  So/ievef .)  A  Lerite,  the  father 
cf  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is  the  same  as  She- 
XAIAH  the  father  of  Obadiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  ('Xafiav4:  Sammua,)  The  representatire  of 
tiw  priestly  fismily  of  Bilgsih,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days 
of  the  hi^pricst  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

SHAMHU'AH  (^^23^^:  Xofifio^s ;  Alex.  So^ 

Pm4:  Scamta),  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14); 
dsewbere  called  Shammua,  and  Suihea. 

gHAMSHEBA'I  (n^23B^ :  liaturapl ;  Alex. 
liHfurapta :  Scanaari),  One  of  the  sons  of  Jerofaam, 
a  Benjomite,  whose  &mily  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  Tiii.  26). 

fiHATHAM  (DOe^ :   2a^:   Shq^ian).    A 

Gadite  who  dwelt  in^Bashan  (1  Chr.  t.  12).  He 
wss  seoood  in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

BHATHAN  []^i  2<nr^;  Alex.  So^^xiy 

in  2  K.  xxii.,  bat  ebewhere  both  MSS.  hare  Ifiupiv : 
fiapAoa).    The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Kii^  Josiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxir.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  Eksah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah 
(Jer.  xxxri.  10,  11, 12),  and  grand&ther  of  Geda- 
liah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  11,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6), 
Miduiah  (Jer.  xxxri.  11),  and  probably  of  Jaaza- 
nish  (Ez.  viiS.  11).    Thore  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 
cieot  reason  Sat  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  fether 
of  Ahikam,  and  Smij^ian  the  scribe  were  different 
penons.    The  history  of  Shaphan  biingn  out  some 
points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he 
kdd.    He  appean  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  atj  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account 
•f  the  money  which  had  been  coUectod  by  the 
Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  comp. 
2  K.  xii.  10).    Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance 
(OtfsdL  iii.  697).    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hilkiah  commonicated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
the  Law,   which   he  had  probably  found   while 
■skii]^  pieparations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 
[UiLKiAii^  vol.  i.  p.  814.1   Shaphan  was  entrusted 
to  deliver  it  to  th3  king.    Whatever  may  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the 
msnner  of  its  disoovery,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Idng 
Bpon  heuing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  prove  that  fbr 
niuy  yean  it  nnist  have  bees  lost  and  its  contents 
forgotten.    The  part  read  was  apparently  from  Deu- 
tenmoay,  and  when  Shaphan  ended,  the  king  sent 
kim  with  the  high-priest  Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of 
high  rank,  to  oo^iilt  Huli*ah  the  prophetess.    Her 
«tfver  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and  the  work  which 
began  with  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  fabric  of 
(he  Temple,  quickly  took  the  form  of  a  thorough 
nfdnnatifla  of  religion  and  i-evivai  of  the  Levitiod 
iornoes,  while  al!  traces  of  idolatry  were  for  a  time 
tmttfi  tmvf,     Shaphan  was  then  probably  an  old 
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man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  !n  a  poei 
tion  of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Gedali  di  wns 
already  born,  as  we  may  infer  Urom  the  fact  that 
thirty-five  years  afterwards  he  is  niade  goveraoi  of 
the  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which 
would  hardly  be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappean  from  the  scene, 
and  probably  died  before  the  fi^  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishama  was 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  There  is  just  one  point  in 
the  nan:ative  of  the  burning  of  the  roll  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies  1^  the  onler  of  the  king,  which 
seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known  that  Ahikam 
was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  pix>tector  at  court, 
and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this  friendship 
of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the 
soil  of  Shaphan  should  wara  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hkle  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12,  19,  25).  [W.  A.  W."| 

SHA'PHAT(DDB^:Sa^:£bpAaQ.    l.The 

son  of  Hori,  selected  fi:t>m  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiu.  5). 

2.  The  fiither  of  the  prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix. 
16,  19;  2K.  iu.  ll,vi.  31). 

3.  (So^dd ;  Alex.  So^r.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 


4.  {fi  ypofifun'tis,)  One  of  the  chiefii  of  ths 
Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

5.  (Sw^dr.)  The  son  of  Adlai,  who  was  over 
David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHA'PHER,  MOUNT  (nDBnn  :   ^afdp  . 

Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  name  of  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of  which  no  other 
mention  occurs.  The  name  probably  means  *'  mount 
of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site  has  been  suggested 
for  it.  [H.  H.] 

BHARA'I(n^:  lapio6',  FA.  Xapou4i  Sardt. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his  foreigL 
wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40).  He  is 
called  ESRIL  in  1  Esdr.  is.  84. 

SHABA'IM  (W^IS^,  i.  e,  Shaareim :   :kuca- 

p^lfi;  Alex.  ^Xapya^i'fi:  Sarim  vai Sarabn),  An 
imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the  name 
which  is  elsewhero  more  accurately  given  Shaa- 
RAIM.  The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in  the  ori« 
ginal,  and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from  ad- 
hei^enoe  to  tiie  Vulgate.  [G.] 

SHA'BAB(T^:  *Apat;  Alex.'AfNi8:  Sarar). 

The  father  of  Ahiam  the  Haraiite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  is 
called  Sacab,  which  Kennioott  (Diss.  p.  203) 
thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHABE'ZEB  ("IVK^B^:   Xapwrdp:  Saraaar) 

was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction  witii 
his  brother  Adrammelech,  be  murdered  (2  K.  xix. 
37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar,  and  sayt 
that  he  was  favourably  i^eoeived  by  the  Armenian 
king  to  whom  he  fied,  and  given  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  Assyrian  fi^ntier,  whei'e  his  descendants  be- 
came very  numerous  {Hist,  Armen.  i.  22).  He  is 
not  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by 
Polyhistor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adiam* 
melech.  [G.  K.] 

*  Codex  A  here  retains  the  y  as  the  equivalent  for  Vat 
p,  wblch  bss  dlsa4>pearcd  from  the  name  in  Godex  B.  UMi 
firKi  p,  howevBT,  is  unusual.    [Comp.  Tdul.] 
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SHA'BOK  {fnfn,   with   the  def.  article: 

6  Sopctr ;  *  i  9pvfi6s ;  r6  rcSfor :  Saram,  oam- 
pestrta,  oampuM).  A  dbtrict  of  the  Holy  land 
oocaiiooaUy  refen^  to  in  the  BiUe^  (1  Chr.  t.  16, 
xrrii.  29 ;  U.  zxxiii.  9,  zixr.  2,  Irr.  10 ;  Can^  iL 
I;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saboh).  The  name  has  on 
each  oocurrenoe,  with  one  exception  onlj,  the  de> 
finite  article — has^iordn — es  is  the  case  alao  with 
other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the  Shefelah,  the 
Ciocer ;  and  on  that  single  occasion  (1  Chr.  v.  16), 
it  is  obTious  that  a  different  spot  must  be  intended 
to  that  referred  to  in  the  other  pasaeges.  This  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  It  womd  therefore  appear 
that "  the  Sharon  "  was  some  weil-defined  region  fa- 
miliar to  the  Israelites,  though  its  omission  in  the 
formal  topographical  documents  of  the  nation  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  recognised  division  of  the  oountrr, 
•a  the  Shefelid)  for  example.  [Sepuela.]  Frcon 
the  passages  above  cited  we  gather,  that  it  was  a 
place  of  pasture  for  cattle,  where  the  royal  hods  of 
David  graced  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29);  the  beauty  of 
which  was  as  generally  reoc^ised  as  that  of  Carmel 
itself  f Is.  xxxv.  2) ;  and  the  desolation  of  which 
would  oe  indeed  a  calamity  (xxziii.  9),  and  its  re- 
establi^bment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity 
(bv.  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tall 
grac'^'ii]  and  striking  squill),  was  a  sin^e  for  all 
that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  ii.  1).  Add  to 
these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX.,  rbwtHw,  «*tha  pUdn,"  and  6 
Zfvtiist  "  the  wood,**  and  wa  have  exhaoated  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  the  BiUe  of  the  diarao- 
ieristics  of  Shaitm. 

The  only  guide  to  its  locality  furnished  by 
Scripture  is  ita  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  Tboe  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica^ 
tioo  of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
whidi  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the 
northern  continuation  of  the  Shefxlah.  Joaqthus 
but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  and  then  so  obaenrely  that 
it  is  impofisible  to  pi'onounee  with  certainty,  from 
his  words  alone,  that  he  does  refer  to  it.  He  em- 
ploys the  same  term  as  the  LXX.,  "  woodland." 
ApvfAoi  rh  x^P^*^^  JcoXcTroi,  says  be  [Ant,  xiv. 
13,  §3 ;  and  oomp.  B,  /.  i.  13,  §2),  but  beyond  ito 
connexion  with  Carmel  there  is  no  due  to  be  gained 
from  either  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  Carmd. 

Sharcfn  is  derived  by  Gcsenius  {Thm,  642)  from 
IBS^,  to  be  straight  or  even — the  root  also  of 

Miahor,  the  name  of  a  district  cvt  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX., 
by  Jos^hoa,  and  by  Stnbo,  of  the  name  Apvfi6s 
or  Aovual — **  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
aeem  certain  that  that  term  hnpUes  the  exiatence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Beland  has  pointed 
0Ut  {PaL  190)  that  the  Saronious  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  II.  H.  *v.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  a'dlps»rit  meaning  an  oali. 
Thus  it  if  not  impossible  that  Apv/iii  was  uaed  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 


•  Two  aingalar  variations  of  this  an  finmd  in  the  VaL 
HS.  (MsIX  vis.  1  Chr.  v.  10^  V*p^ ;  and  zxviL  39. 
AirttflMT,  where  the  A  is  a  rannant  of  the  Hebrew  def. 
vtlckt  Ii  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided  trace 
of  the  HeU  article  appears  In  Acts  ix.  35,  wbcxe  lume 
liSB.  b»v««av«pwMu 
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the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  origina. 
msttiing  of  Saron ,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  wniiji 
its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  that 
it  has  perished  exoept  in  this  one  instenoe?  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  who  ti-ansLaied  the  LXX.  aia 
not  likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  tha 
Saronic  gulf,  or  of  its  connexion  with  a  rant 
Greek  word. — Eusebius  and  Jerome  {^Onxnwst, 
'*  Saron  *'),  under  the  name  of  Sarooaa,  spcaty  it 
as  the  region  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa. 
And  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com* 
ments  on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  c»e  ol 
which  (on  Ixv.  10)  he  appean  to  extend  it  as  fiir 
south  as  Jamcia.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to 
wood  in  the  desa-iptitMi  of  the  events  which  oc» 
curred  in  this  distiict  in  later  timce.  Thus,  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  the  **  Forest  of  Saron  ** 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures 
of  Richard  (Michand,  fftiMrt,  viii.),  the  **  fonsH 
of  Assur**  (t.  e.  Arsof)  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf 
(iv.  16).  To  the  S.E.  of  Kaiaanyek  there  is  still 
"  a  dreary  wood  of  (natondj  dwarf  pines  and  en- 
tangled bushes"  (Thomson,  Lani  aid  Book^  ch. 
33).  The  orchaids  and  palm-groves  round  Jimxu^ 
Lyddt  and  Ramieh^  and  the  dense  thk^ets  <^  dom 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  two  last — as  well  as 
the  mulbeny  plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  At^eh 
a  few  miles  from  Jai&— an  industry  happily  itk- 
creaaing  every  day — show  hoir  easUy  wood  might 
be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation  (see  Stanl^, 
8,  4r  F,  260  note), 

A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  gi^en  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (pp.  672,  67.4}.  JeronM 
{C€mm.  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  cba»cterises  it  in  words 
which  admirably  portray  its  a^wcts  even  at  the 
present: — '*  Omnis  igitur  candor  (the  white  sand-- 
hills of  the  coast),  cultos  Dei  (the  wide  craps  of 
the  finest  com),  et  dixsumdsionis  scioitia  (the  weU 
trinuned  plantations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campetftrib 
(the  long  gentle  swdls  of  rich  red  and  black  earth) 
quae  appellantur  Saron.** 

a.  [fiTt^:  Tepid^;  Alex.Sopwr:  Saron).  The 

Shabon  of  1  Chr.  T.  16,  to  whidi 
already  been  made,  is  distingtudfaad  from  the 
plain  by  not  having  the  artide  attached  to  ita 
as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is  also  apfiareBt 
from  the  pjsnge  itself  that  it  was  same  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  Gilesd 
and  fiashan.    The  expressicn  *«  suburbs  "  (HShSD), 

is  in  itsdf  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  aa 
explanation  of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P. 
App.  §7),  thai  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  1m 
the  if uAor— a  word  probably  derived  from  the  «ai&« 
root,  describing  a  region  with  some  of  Ibe  Rama 
diaracteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  iMna 
east  of  the  Jordan.  [O.J 

SHAHONTTE,   THE  (^^Vt^H :    I  2a^ 
r«(n|f;   Alex.  %apmpnjisi   Sartmites).     Shitni» 
who  had  charge  of  the  roval  herds  pastiunaa  la 
Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29), 'is  the  only  Sharasute 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  [G.J 

SHAB'UHENdmiB^:  of  hypoi*  oirAr,  m 
both  MSS. :  8ar«m).  A  town,  named  in  Josh.  xix.  6 


k  The  Lasbaroo  of  Josh.  xU.  18,  wbieb 
ooDsider  to  be  Sharon  with  s  prcpwltion  prefixed, 
to  the  writer  more  probably  coneeUy  given  hi  Iha 
[Lashabok.] 

•  Piubabiy  readli«  |nniS^>  ■>  Relsnd  oQi;|ectBaek 
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flB!7,  amoo^  fhose  which  wvre  allotted  within 
jJbh  to  Simeon.  Shoruhen  does  not  appear  in 
tlM  Gitalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  instead  of 
It,  sad  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  names,  we  6nd  Shilhix  (xt.  32).  In  the 
U<t  of  I  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is 
occupied  bj  Shaaraim  (iv.  31).  Whether  these  are 
djfierent  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
or  mere  Tariations  of  careless  copyists ;  and,  in  the 
kst  case;  which  is  the  original  form,  it  is  perhaps 
ioiposiible  now  to  determine.  Of  the  three,  Shaa- 
raim  would  seem  to  hare  the  strongest  claim, 
siooe  we  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  place 
ia  soother  directioo,  while  Shilhim  and  Sharuhen 
srt  Ibond  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain  which 
eziits  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  the  others. 

KiMibel  {Exeg,  ffandb.  on  Josh.  zv.  32)  calls 
attention  to  Tell  Skerfah,  about  10  miles  West  of 
Bir  «s>&6a,  at  the  head  of  Wady  8heii*cth  (the 
"watering-place").  The  position  is  not  unsnit- 
able,  but  ac  to  its  identity  with  Shaantm  or  Sha^ 
ruhoi  we  can  say  nothing.  [0.] 

8HASHAlCe^:  Scirst:  SutO).   One  of  the 

SODS  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wiie  and 
pnt  her  away  in  the  time  of  Earn  (Ear.  z.  40). 

8HA'8HAK(pe^:  tmr^Ki  Setae),  ABeo- 
janite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  riii.  14, 25). 

SHAOJL  (^KB^:  Soo^X:  Alex,  lofiwhk  in 

Ceo. :  SaSfy,  1.  The  sou  of  Simeon  by  a  Ga- 
ttunitish  woman  (Gen.  zItI.  10 ;  £z.  vi.  15 ;  Num. 
zrri.  13;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shaulites.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify 
him  with  Zimri,  **  who  did  the  work  of  the  Conaan- 
ites  ia  Shittim  "  (Targ.  Hseudojon.  on  Gen.  xlvi.). 

Q.  Shanl  of  R^oboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
die  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Chr. 
i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  zzzri.  37  he  is 
las  aocniatelj  called  SAUL. 

3.  A  Kohathite.  son  of  Uzziah  M  Chr.  vi.  24). 

6HATEH,  THE  VALLEY  OP  (mC^  pDj; ; 

the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  the  article,  HlB^n  'V,  Sam. 
Ver^  f"UfiO*:  riiv  KoiAitSa  rV  ^2avii\  Alez. 
r./LT.  SoMyr:  9tUli$  Sunt  qwm  ed  vcUlis  regit), 
A  name  found  only  in  Gen.  zir.  It  is  one  of  those 
archaic  namea  with  which  this  Yeoerable  chapter 
aboonds  aiich  aa  Bela,  En-Mishpat,  Ham,  Ha- 
anoo-tamar — so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated  by  the  insertion  of  their  more  mo- 
dern *  equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  document,  by 
4  Ui«  but  still  very  ancient  hand.  lu  the  present 
eaie  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
the  locality  of  SbarA  :—*•  The  valley  of  Shaveh, 
that  is  the  Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True, 
the  *'  Valley  of  the  King  '*  is  mentioned  again  in 
2  tSam.  zviii.  IS,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
Absalom ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  indi- 
atsM  ti  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The 
eitrme  obseuritj  in  which  the  whole  auoount  of 

•  The  Taignrn  of  Onkelos  gives  the  ssme  equivalent, 
sat  with  a  carious  addition,  *■  the  plain  of  Mefima,  which 
It  tbfe  klBt'o  piaoe  or  ladng;**  recalling  the  ivwiipoiuft 
Mslmgely  iDBOTted  bj  the  LXX.  In  Oen.  zlvIlL  7. 

^  This  la  one  of  the  numenxB  Instanoes  In  which 
lac  TaUcn  Otd.  (Xai)  agrees  with  the  Alex.,  aaA  di»> 
t^nm  with  the  oMtmj  text,  which  m  this 
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•  If  tbarfgnllicatkMiof  Skaiefcbe  •vallej.'*  asGeseolas 
Ifeffi  Its  extiene  sMiqally  m  tavolvea 


Abmn'a  route  from  Damaacus  is  involved,  K&sb*en 
already  noticed  under  Salem.  A  ntition  has  betu 
long'  prevalent  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  thi 
well-known  pyramidal  structure  which  forms  the 
northern  member  of  the  group  of  monuments  at  tht 
western  foot  of  Olivet.  This  is  perhaps  originall/ 
founded  en  the  statement  of  Josephns  (^Ant.  viL 
10,  §3)  that  Absalom  erected  (l^riyicc)  a  oolvmn 
(erriiKti)  of  marble  [XlBov  fnapfuiplyov)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  But  neither 
the  spot  nor  the  structure  of  the  so-called  **  Alv 
salom's  tomb  "  agree  either  with  this  description,  or 
with  the  terms  of  2  Sam.  zviii.  18.  The  **  Valley  ;f 
the  King"  was  an  Emeky  that  is  a  broad  open 
valley,  having  few  or  no  featui-es  in  common  with 
the  deep  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [ Vallev.I 
The  pillar  of  Absalom— which  went  by  ue  name  of 
**  Absalom's  hand" — was  set  up,  erected  (SIT), 

according  to  Josephus  in  marble— while  the  lower 
existing  part  of  the  monument  (which  alone  has 
any  pretension  to  gi-eat  antiauity)  is  a  monolith  not 
erected,  but  ezcavated  out  or  the  ordinary  limestone 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so- 
called  **  tomb  of  Zechariah,"  the  second  from  it  on 
the  south.  And  even  this  cannot  daim  any  veiy 
great  a^,  sfaioe  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  frieze  speak  with  unfidteiing  voice  of  Roman  art. 
Shaveh  occurs  also  in  oox^unction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHA'VEH  KIBIATHA'IM  (D^nnp  mJT ' 

ip  lavg  rfl  t4\9H  Saoe  Cariathaim)  mentioned 
in  the  same  early  document  (Gen.  ziv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorhio- 
mer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later 
history,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Joidan ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  :n 
the  same  i^on,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "Valley") 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town 
Uiy.  ^  [G.] 

SHAV'SHA    {HSMi   ^ov<rd;   FA.  lo^t . 

Aim).  The  royal  sea-etary  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  zviii.  16).  He  is  spparently  the  same  with 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  called  Seio-d  by 
Josephus  {Ant,  vii.  5,  §4),  and  %urd  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Siiisiu  is  the  reading  of  two 
MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr.  zviii.  16.  In 
2  Sam.  zz.  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1  K. 
iv.  3  Shisha. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayei^book  version  of  Ps. 
zcviii.  7,  **  with  trumpets  also  and  thatans  '  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  \.  V.  "  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  com^f."  The  Hebrew  woid 
translated  **coi-net"  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  "  shawm  "  was  a  musical  insti-u- 
ment  resembling  the  clarionet  The  woid  occurs 
in  the  forms  sKalmy  thalmitf  and  ia  connected  with 
the  Genn.  tchalmeief  a  reed-pipe. 

**  Wltb  slkaiMNetand  trompets  and  with  daitons  sweet** 

BpiKSKa,  F.  Q.  1. 11, 91& 

In  the  very  expresskn  **  the  Emek-Shaveh,"  which  showi 
that  the  word  had  ceaaed  to  be  Intelligihle  to  the  writer, 
who  added  to  It  a  modern  word  of  the  same  meaning  with 
Itself.  It  is  eqaivHlent  to  such  names  as  **  Pnente  d'Al* 
Gsntara,"  *  the  Grceaen  Steps."  kc,  where  the  one  pari 
of  the  nsme  Is  a  mere  rqietltien  or  translation  of  the  other, 
and  which  cannot  ezlat  till  the  meaning  of  the  okkr  teia 
la  obaolete. 

s  Perhaps  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  T^adela  (4.^ 
llgO),  and  next  by  Manadevtlle  (1323> 
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■•Btmi  ftam  the  pliriUMt  ijUimm  onto  the  oomamiite.'* 

DmATTcnr,  i'^el^iolb.  It.  aec 

Mr.  Cfaappell  nja  {Pop,  Mus,  i.  35,  note  6)»  **  The 
uodern  clarioDet  is  an  improTcment  upcn  the 
■hawm,  which  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hauthojr,  but,  being  a  bass  instrument, 
wiUi  about  the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  cf  a  basMwn."  In  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  *'  proverbia "  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor  House 
at  Leckingfield  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire  :— 
**  A  sbawme  makeih  a  swete  simnde,  for  he  tnnytbe  the 


It  monntlUie  not  to  bye.  bat  keplth  mle  and  space. 
Yet  jt  It  be  blowne  with  to  vehefflent  a  wynde. 
It  makiihe  It  to  mysgoveme  out  of  his  klnde." 

FiDm  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  {Glossary)  it  ap- 
l^^ars  tliat  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound : — 
-He— 
Thiftt  never  wants  a  OUfad  ftiU  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  torn  thy  wofttl  tkakm 
Into  the  meny  pipe." 

O.TooncBetuia^p.18.         [W.A.W.] 

SHEA'L  (W :  SoAovfa:  Alex.  ladXi  Saal), 

One  of  the  sons  of  Ban!  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (£&>.  z.  29;.  b  1  Esd.  tz.  30  ha  is  called 
Jasael. 

SHEALTIEL  ^mh^l^,  but  three  times  in 

Haggai^M^n^:  SoXo^iiI^a':  Salaihia).    Father 

of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity (Ear.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2 ,  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hogg.  i. 
1,  12,  14,  it.  2,  23).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
orlgiiial  of  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  Salathiel.  That  is  its  equivalent  in 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and 
under  that  head  the  ctirious  questions  connected 
with  his  person  are  examined. 

SHEABI'AH  (n^^e^:  laptda:  Alex.  2ap(a 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  44 :  Sarw)!  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

SHEABING  -  HOUSE,    THE  O^    n^a 

*D^]pn  '.BaiBtacdB  rmr  voiiiivwp ;  Alex.  ituBoMoZ 

T.  w. :  oamera  pastorvm),  A  place  on  the  road 
between  Jexreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty*iwo  members 
of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Jndah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 14). 
The  translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  mar- 
gin the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — ^*  house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds, '  and  in  the  text  an  interpre- 
tation perhaps  adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding, 
however,  is  but  a  sabordinata  part  of  the  operation 
of  shearing,  and  the  word  akad  is  not  anywhere 
used  in  ute  Bible  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version, 
adopted  by  Rashi,  via.  '*  house  of  the  meeting  of 
shepherds,*'  is  accepted  by  Simonia  {Onom,  186) 
and  Gasraiua  {Thes,  195  6).  Other  rtindarings  axe 
given  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus.  None  of  them, 
boil  ever,  seem  satisfactory,  and  It  is  probable  that 
the  original  meaning  has  escaped,  by  the  LXX., 
Kuaebiua,  and  Jerome,  it  la  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  they  also  treat  the  "  garden-house  "  of 
Iz.  27.  Eusd)ins  (Onam,)  mentions  it  aa  a  village 
of  Samaria  *Mn  the  great  plain  [of  Esdradon]  15 
csil's  from  Legeon."   It  is  remartaible,  that  at  a  6»- 

•  Ite  last  word  or  the  three  Is  omitted  In  ver.  U  in  the 
vrlgifial.  anil  In  both  the  Versions. 
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tance  of  precisely  15  Roman  miles  fit»m  Ltj^xln  !}< 
name  of  Beth-Kad  appears  In  Van  de  Veld/s  niaa 
(see  aUio  Rob.  B.R.  ii.  316) ;  but  this  pUo%  though 
ooinddeut  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  th«  pUin, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria,  or  be  >n  thm 
road  from  Jezi«el  thither,  being  behind  (scuth  of) 
mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recals  the 
massacie  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah  at 
Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore.  [G.J 

BHE'AS-JA'SHUB  (n^CT^  HMT :    6  norsi- 

Affi^0clf  *laffo6fi :  qui  dereUctus  est  Jtuub),  Tha 
son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  accompanied  htu 
when  he  went  to  meet  Abas  in  the  causeway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of 
the  prophet's  other  son,  Haher-shalal-haah-baz,  had 
a  mystical  significance,  and  appean  to  have  been 
given  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope — 
sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  tlie  people,  and  hope 
that  in  the  end  a  remnant  should  return  to  thm 
land  of  their  fathers  (oomp.  Is.  z.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  (VSe^ :    Xa0*4 ;    Joseph.  So/SMrr : 

Sebd).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  zz.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  tlie  Abi^alom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  "noan  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [comp.  SuniEi] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  ooiiaequence,  from  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
a  mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  coori 
of  Jodah,  but  a  struggle,  arisbg  out  of  that 
flict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
its  lost  ascendancy;  a  struggle  of  which 
indications  had  been  already  manifested  In  th« 
excessive  bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  Th« 
occasion  seized  by  Shefaa  was  the  emtdation,  mt 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southeni 
tribes  on  David's  return.  Through  the  ancient 
custom,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  "to  their 
tents;'*  and  thai,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  re> 
mained  fiiithful  to  the  house  of  Dnvid  (2  Sam.  zx. 
1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say,  *•  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  ** 
(t6.  6).  What  he  ftared  was  Sheba's  oocupatioo 
of  the  fortified  dties.  This  fear  was  justified  bj 
the  result.  Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  PaloB- 
tine,  apparently  rousing  the  population,  Joab  fol- 
lowing him  in  ftill  purauit,  ai^  so  deeply  impressej 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder 
even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in* 
ddent  In  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  (or  the 
moment  of  the  deed,  and  *'  pursued  afier  Shdia  the 
son  of  Bichri."  The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for 
an  instant  bv  the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  aUe 
*'  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  SheOa  the  son 
of  Bichri."  It  seems  to  have  been  hi«  intentioii 
to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Betik* 
maacah — in  the  northmost  eztremity  of  Palestine^ 
possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Absalom  through  hie 
mother  Haacah,  and  famous  for  the  prudence  o| 
its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  zz.  18).  That  pmdcnoe 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  JoabTs 
terms  wei-e— the  head  of  the  insuigent  diief.  A 
woman  cf  the  place  undertook  the  missioo  to  hei 
city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to  bet  fcUovr* 
citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  cfcr  the 
wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended. 
2.  (ZfM;  Alex.  %sfiM;   Stbi.)  k  GJiJt^ 
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«M  «f  the  chie&  of  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
1 1  Chr.  T.  15).  [A.  P.  S.] 

8H£'BArK3t^:  ^afid:  Saba).  The  name 
ef  three  &then  of  tribes  in  the  early  gmealogies 
of  Geoesia,  oAcn  referred  to  in  the  taored  books. 
Tber  are ; — 

1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cuah  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9). 

2.  (Alex.  Xafi€6f  ILafiAy.)  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
z.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i.  22) ;  the  tenth  in  order  of  his  sons. 

3.  (^afid,  2a3af;  Alex.  Xafidr,  So/SJ.)  A 
«B  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Ketunih  (Gen.  zzv.  3; 
1  Chr.  i.  82). 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
tnnite  Sheba ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
the  Ketorahite  Sheba  together. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Arabia  and  other 
articles,  that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  early 
csoknists  of  southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries, 
ciUed  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
cf  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  abof^nal  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
vated the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts  alike,  liring 
with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
the  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  cares.  This 
people  correspond,  in  th«r  traditions,  to  the  abori- 
ginal Twy%  of  whom  remains  are  found  whererer  a 
drilixed  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
rader  rare.  But  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there 
are  the  eridences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to 
hare  pa»ed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east, 
and  who  probftbly  preceded  the  Joktanites,  and  mixed 
wrtii  them  when  ther  arrired  in  the  countiy. 

Sheba  seems  to  hare  been  the  name  of  the  great 
ioatb  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
laier  limes.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ; 
bnt  the  Sabaeans  ai^e  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic,  who 
refers  to  the  histoi  ical  books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
m  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  by  Eratosthenes,  as 
well  aa  Artemidorus,  or  Agatharchides  (iii.  38, 46), 
who  is  Strabo's  chiffF  authority ;  and  the  Homeritae 
or  HimjeriteK  are  fint  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Oallus  (b.c.  24).  Nowhere 
earlier,  in  saa^  or  profiine  records,  are  the  latter 
people  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  historians 
theineelres,  who  place  Himyer  rery  high  in  their  list, 
sod  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  from  that  early 
date.  We  hare  endeavoured,  in  other  articles,  to 
show  reaisons  for  supposing  that  in  this  rery  name 
of  Himyer  we  hare  the  Red  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Erytfarus,  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  &c.  [See 
ARABIA  ;  Red  Sea.]  The  apparent  difHcnlties  of 
the  esse  ai^  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin 
4e  Peroeral  {Ettai,  i.  54-5)  has  done,  that  the 
kiogdom  and  its  people  reoeired  the  name  of  Sheba 
(Arabic,  SeWk),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
iri ^1^  &mily  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer ;  and 
tiat  an  old  name  was  thus  preserred  until  the 
fonndataon  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 
tha  Tobbaaa,  whidi  M.  Cauasin  is  inclined  to  place 
(but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 
abf^it  1  omtory  before  our  era,  when  the  two  great 
riral  timiiies  oif  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  together  with 
«BaIler  tribes,  were  united  onder  tlie  lormer.  In 
npport  of  ihe  riew  that  the  name  of  Sheba  applied 
to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a  generic  or  national 
osim«,  we  find  in  the  Aomooe  "  vis  name  ot  deoa 
euaaprwv  the  tribes  of  tht  TflMtn  in  common" 
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(i.9.  Sahk);  and  this  was  written  bng  afUr  thr 
later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  t'allen. 
And  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,"  sc 
probably  did  SebiL     in  Arabb,  the   ferb  Sebb, 

Lumi  laid  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a 

ferer,  means  "  it  altered  "  a  man,  i.  e,  by  turcmg 
him  red;  the  noun  seUi,  as  well  as  sil^  and 
sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine*  {T^  eJrAroos  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  i^ ;  for  we  read  "  kumeyt 
is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness 
and  redness  "  {Sih6h  MS.).  It  appeara,  then,  that 
in  Sebk  we  rery  possibly  hftre  the  oldest  name  of 
the  Red  Man,  whence  came  ^u'i{,  Himyer,  and 
Erythrus. 
We  hare  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seb|^ 

\xm,  with  Sheba  cK3?^>  The  pi.  form  D^KSB' 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  2a3cuoy  and  the  Latin 
Sabaei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb.  with  Eth. 
MS\>  "  iD<A*"  The  Hebrew  shin  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic  (see 
Gesenius);  and  the  historical,  ethnological,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  dl  require 
the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  z.  28,  recnia,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  risit  of  the  q  ueen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  oon- 
oeming  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prore 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K.  z.  1) ;  *^  and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  rery  gieat  train,  with 
amels  that  bare  spices,  and  rery  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones  "  (2\  And,  again,  **  she  gare  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  rery  gi*eat  store,  and  predous  stones :  thei-e 
came  no  mora  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gare  to  king  Soloooon  " 
(10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land ; 
but  tho  dedication  of  the  Temple  had  recently  been 
solenmixed,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia 
were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house.  That  the 
queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the 
Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable; 
Joaephus  and  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers*  per- 
rersely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter;  and  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  church  haa  a  oonrenient 
tradition  to  the  same  e£fect  (oomp.  Joseph.  Ant,  riii. 
6,  §5 ;  Ludolf,  Ifist  Aethiop.  ii.  3 ;  Harris'  Abys- 
sinia,  ii.  105).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees  (or 
Yelkamah  or  Balkamah ;  Ibn  Khaldoon),  a  queen 
of  the  kter  Himyeritee,  who,  if  M.  Caussin*s 
chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  (Essai,  i.  75,  &c.) ;  and  an  edifice  at 
Ma-rib  (Mariaba)  still  bcws  her  name,  while 
M.  Fresnel  read  the  name  of  "Almacah"  or 
'*  Balmacah,'*  in  many  of  the  Himyeritio  inscrip- 
tiona.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make  her 
Solomon's  queen  of  Sheba  probably  aroae  (as 
M.  Caussin  conjectures)  from  the  latter  being  men* 
tinned  in  the  Kur-an  without  any  name,  and  the 
commentators  adopting  Bilkees  as  the  most  ancient 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  Yemen.  The 
Kur-in,  as  usual,  contains  a  rery  poor  rersion  of 

•  Abra-Ezra  (on  IMn.  zi.  6X  however,  renuulo  that  tba 
qneen  ofSbeba  oame  from  the  Yemen,  for  si  e  rfnki  ai 
bhrnaellte  (or  rather  f  temtie)  laugnsgei 
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the  Biblical  luimaire,  dilated  with  nonseme  and 
eocainljered  with  &bIcK  (ch.  xxvii.  ver.  24,  key 

Tlx  othei  pnasages  in  the  Bible  which  s«cm  to 
refer  to  the  Joktaiute  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Iz.  6, 
where  we  read,  **  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : 
thej  shall  briog  gold  and  incense,'*  in  conjunction 
with  Midian,  Ephah,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commenx  that  took  the 
nxid  from  Sh^  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (iinl«fls,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or 
Ketmrahite  Sheba  be  meant);  and  again  in  Jer. 
▼i.  20,  it  is  written,  '*To  what  parpcae  cometh 
there  to  me  inoense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
fmm  a  far  oonntrf  ?  '*  ( but  compare  Esek.  xzrii.  22, 
23,  and  see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  Izzii. 
10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoabtedly  meant ;  fin* 
ihe  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Sefaa  are  named  together, 
and  in  rer.  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Slieba  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Axafaaa  Felix.  Its  diief  cities, 
and  prubablj  saocessive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San'4 
(Uzal),  and  ZafiCr  (Sepbar).  Seba  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation ;  but  the  atatements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  tliis  point*  and  they  are 
not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the  classical 
geographers.  Ma-rib  was  another  name  of  the  dty, 
or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it : — *'  Seba  ia  a 
city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib,  three  nights' 
journey  from  Suk'k"  (Ei-Zejj4j,  in  the  Tdj-el- 
Arooa  MS.).  Again,  '*  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 
rib  {Mtuhtitrakf  s.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen, 
of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib  "  {Mardsid,  «i  voe,). 
Near  Seb4  was  the  fiunous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  haye  been  built  by  Lukmin  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
l^aoe,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  toxw 
rents.  The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dyke 
is  an  important  pmnt  in  Arab  history,  and  mtfks 
the  dispersion  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite 
tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Seb^  points  irre- 
sistibly to  the  great  importance  of  the  dty  as  the 
ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Usal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San'k)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafir 
(Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Seb4  was  the  most  importuit  of  these  chief 
towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their  stru^Ies  to  obtain 
and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narvated  that  it  passed  sereral 
times  into  the  hands  alternately  of  the  so-called 
Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Hadnunawt  (Hazar- 
Maveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidoms,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  speak  of  Mariaba ;  Diodorus,  Agatharchides, 
Steph.  Byzant,  at  Saba,  2a0€U  (Steph.  Byzant). 
%a$as  (Agath.).  Ptol.  (vi.  7,  §30,  42),  and  Plin. 
(ri.  23,  §34)  mention  2ij3i|.  But  the  former  all 
say  that  Marisba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ; 
and  we  may  oondode  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place,  one  the  dty,  the  other  its  palace  or 
Ibrtows  (though  probaUy  these  writers  were  not 
aww«  of  this  &ct) :  unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota 
(with  the  rarianti  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  6c.)  of  Pliny 
{N.  H.  ▼!.  28.  §32),  have  refei«noe  to  ShibAm, 
6a|4tal  of  Hadramiiwt»  and  the  name  also  of  an- 
«tlier  odfjntod  dtj,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
{Mcrimd^  a.  r.)  give  curious  aooounts.  The  dassics 
are  mcnlly  agmd  in  ascribing  to  the  Sabaei  the 
chiet  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest 
■ambers,  3f  the  ftur  prindpal  peoples  of  the  Arabs 
which  they  name:  the  Sabaei,  Atramitae  ( =  Ha- 
drsmiwt,  Katabeni  (sKahtansJoktan),  and  Mi- 
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naei  Mbr  which  see  Diklaii).   See  B.<ha>t  (PhJSsg^ 
xzri.),  and  Mfiller's  Qeog,  Mm.  p.  186,  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  Sabacans  has  been  exammcd 
by  M.  Caossin  de  Peroeral  {Emai  war  tHigt.  </«a 
Ardbe9)j  but  much  remains  to  be  ad;ustad  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about  the 
oommenoement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of  thA 
existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Himyerite  dties 
and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more 
facts  to  our  present  knowledge;  and  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  langu^,  from  inscriptions, 
aided  as  M.  Fresnd  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  pladng 
the  Building,  or  Era,  of  the  Dyke.  In  the  an. 
Arabia,  (voL  i.  966),  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  condnaions 
which  De  Sacy  and  Cauasin  have  dimwn  from  those 
dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  which  forms  then  an  important 
point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  older  era  of  tht 
Building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or  indeed  any  data 
before  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  andcnt 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonxy,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship,  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descrip- 
tions, were  probably  of  less  mawive  diaracter ;  but 
Sabaean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  intererting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  cesebnted  in  thostt 
temples  waa  ooemic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obseara 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  thia 
place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever 
oonnexioo  there  was  in  r^igim  between  the  Sabeaas 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in  noe. 
Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  consult  Chwol- 
son's  8$(Aier,  a  work  that  may  be  reoommoMled 
with  more  confidence  than  the  same  author's  Aa* 
hathaeaoi  Agriculture.  [See  Nebaioth.]  Some 
curious  papers  have  also  appeared  m  the  Journal  of 
the  Gcnnan  Oriental  Sodety  of  Leipidc,  by  Dr. 
Osiander. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Cuah,  sattlod 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  GulC  In 
the  Mardsid  (s.  v.)  the  writer  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appears  to  be  satis&ctoiy — ^that  oa 
the  island  of  Aw&l  (one  of  the  <*  Bahreyn  Islands  "), 
are  the  ruins  of  an  andent  dty  called  SeUL  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  Raamah,  and  the  other  fncU 
which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of  his 
settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  shorBa 
of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine,  in  oonjunctioi: 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokahan 
aon  of  Keturah,  who  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have 
formed  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one 
tribe:  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shorei  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  carrying  on  the  desert  tnde 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  nomede 
Keturahite  tribes,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner; 
and  pnasibly  by  Isa.  Ix.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  20,  but  these 
Utter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahites  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  the  forays  of  modem  Bedawees.  [Compb 
Arabia,  Dedan,  Ik.]  [E.  S.  P.j 

SHE'BA  (jnf :  a<Muia ;  Alex.  Sa3<c :  StAet). 
One  of  the  towM  of  Jie  allotment  of  Shnern  rjosh. 
six.  2).    It  oodiit  bctwoen  Beershsfaa  and  M^adnU 
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b  te  list  of  the  dtitt  of  the  aouth  of  Jv)<)ah,  out  of 
whidk  those  of  Simeon  weie  selected,  no  Shefae  ap' 
pairs  apart  from  Beenheba ;  bat  there  is  a  Shema 
(it.  26)  which  standtf  neit  to  MoUdah,  and  which 
ii  probablj'  the  Sheba  in  question.-  This  suggestion 
is  nipported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  change  from  6  to  m  is  an  easjr  one  both  in 

rking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their  other  letters 
wo^  are  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
pertion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beersheba, — by  the 
common  error  called  homoioieUutonf — and  this  is 
supported  bj  the  fiMts  that  the  number  of  names 
given  in  xiz.  2^  is  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though 
the  number  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in  the  list 
of  Simeon  of  1  Chron.  (ir.  28)  Sheba  is  entirely 
omitted.  Gesenins  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix.  2 
may  be  rendered  "  Beersheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba, 
the  well;"  but  this  seems  forced,  and  is  besides 
inconsistent  with  the  &ct  that  the  list  is  a  list  of 
*' cities.*'  Thes.  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions 
•re  cited.  [G.] 

SHE'BAH  (npse^,  i.  e,   ShibeAh :    ZpKos : 

AhitHdantia).  The  famous  well  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxri.  33).  Accord* 
ing  to  this  Tension  of  the  occurrence,  Shebah,  or 
more  aecarately  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
aeries  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received 
iti  name  from  him,  apparently  in  alluaon  to  Uie 

<Mtha  (3t,  ^IDB^»  ifisshAbe'A)  which  had  passed  be- 

tween  himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day 
More.  It  should  not  be  OTerlookcd  that  according 
to  the  uarratiTe  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed 
its  esisteooe  and  its  name  to  Isaac  s  father  (xxi.  32). 
Indeed  its  preTions  existence  may  be  said  to  be 
implied  in  the  narratiTe  now  directly  under  oonside- 
ntaoQ  (xxri.  23).  The  two  transactions  are  curi- 
ously identieal  in  many  of  their  circumstances — the 
tank  vkI  names  of  the  Philistine  chiefUuni,  the  strife 
beCwecu  the  sttbordinates  on  either  side,  the  cot&> 
nant,  the  adjurations,  the  city  that  took  its  name 
inm  the  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the  fiict  that 
the  dilef  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham,  in  the 
other  Isaac  Some  commentators,  as  Kaliscfa  {Gen, 
SnO),  looking  to  .the  fact  that  there  are  two  laiige 
wjUs  at  Bir  et  Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
tfanwactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to 
the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in 
the  two  namtiTes  merely  two  Tersions  of  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  under  whidi  this  renowned  well  was 
fint  dog.  And  certainty  in  the  analogy  of  the 
early  history  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  Tcry  close 
eormpoodence  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 
oounts,  there  is  much  to  support  this.  The  Tarious 
plays  en  the  meaning  of  the  name  ySK^,  inter- 
prating  it  as  **  scTcn  "— «s  an  **  oath  "— 4is  **  abun- 
dwoe  *'  * — as  **  a  lion  "  ^  —  are  all  so  many  direct 
jesfeimonies  to  the  remote  date  and  archaic  form  of 
this  most  Tenemble  of  names,  and  to  the  fiict  that 
the  namtiTes  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 
ve  onder  ths  control  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
kU  die  early  hieiory  of  other  nations.  [G.] 

6HEBA'M(D3b,t.«.Seb4m:  lUfiofU:  Saban), 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east 
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of  Jordan — the  ''land  of  Jaier  Aud  the  land  id 
Gilead  "—demanded,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  triboa 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  only).  It  is 
named  between  Eleakh  and  Nebo,  unA  is  probably 
the  same  which  in  a  subseqaent  Tene  of  the  duqn 
ter,  and  on  ktor  occasions,  appears  in  the  altered 
forms  of  Shibmah  and  Sibmah.  The  change  from 
Sebam  to  Sibmah,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  dilferenoa 
between  the  Amorite  or  Moabite  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. [G.] 

SHEBANI'AH  (n^33e^ :  SextWa;  Alex.  So- 

'  ■  *  • 

Xoyfa  in  Neh.  ix.,  ^Utficutta  in  Neh.  x. :  Sabania^ 
Sebma  in  Neh.  ix.,  S^nia  in  Neh.  x.). 

1.  A  LeTJte  in  the  time  of  Exra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Ndi. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehenuah 
(Neh.  X.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  ia 
made  the  son  of  Sherebiah. 

a.  (SciSaW  in  Neh.  x.,  ScxcWa  in  Neh.  xii.  \U 
SAema,)  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14). 
Called  Shechaniah  in  Neh.  xii.  3. 

3.  (SciSoy;^:  Sdbania.)  Another  LeTite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  x.  12). 

4.  (^n^^ne^ :    So/ur(a  ;  Alex.  %icfiwla  :    &. 

berwu^  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  to 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XT.  24).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEB'ABIM  (Dnn^n,  with  the  def.  aitide : 

trw4rpv^Q» :  Sdbarim),  A  place  named  in  Josh, 
vii.  5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai. 
The  root  of  the  word  has  the  force  of  '*  dividing  " 
or  "  breaking,**  and  it  is  therefore  su^sted  that 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot  where  there  were 
fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  giadualiy  deepening  till 
they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the 
ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal 
— **  the  going  down"  (Tten ;  see  verse  5  and 

the  margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  around 
the  site  of  Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was 
rerj  much  of  this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has,  however,  been  yet  remarked. 

Keil  (/09ua,  ad  loc)  interprets  Shebarim  by. 
"  stone  quarries ;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexiocH 
graphers.  The  ancient  interpreters  usually  discard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  "  till  they  wen 
broken  up,"  &c  ( Q.] 

SHEBTS  (nne' :  SoiB^p ;  Alex.  2f /3^p :  S(Aer\ 

Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

SHEB'NA(Mie^:  2o/uy<£r:  S6lmaa).  Apenon 
of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii. 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of 
secretsry  {Is,  xxxvi.  3 ;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  intei^ 
position;  for  Shebna  had  incurred  the  pophet's 
extreme  displeasure,  partlv  on  account  of  his  pride 
(Is.  xxii.  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tjrranny 
(as  implied  in  the  title  of  "father"  bestowed  oa 
his  successor,  Ter.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears  from 
his  successor  being  termed  a  **  servant  of  JehoTth," 
fcr.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  poUtieiil 
purty  which  was  opposed  to  the  theocmoy,  aad  ia 
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£iToar  of  tlie  Egyptian  alltanoe.  From  the  omuaoB 
of  the  tuoal  notice  of  his  fkthei'^  name,  it  has  been 
amjectured  that  he  was  a  novut  homo.  fW.  L.  B.] 

BHEBUEL  6^)36^*:  2ov/3«4A:  SubuO,  8u^ 

kMf).  1.  Adescendnnt  of  Genhom  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
1x^1.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasares  of  the 
house  of  God;  called  also  Sbubael  (1  Chr.  zxir. 
20).  The  IVu^n  of  1  Chr.  zxri.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  *'  And  ^ebael,  that  is,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Genhom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  J^orah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skilAil  in  money  matten  he  appointed  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  He  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Mosei  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  fimrtccn  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (I  (Sir.  zzT.  4)  ;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr. 
ht.  20),  which  was  the  raiding  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of  the  thirteenth  hand  of 
ftwdve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHEGANI'AH  OH^^D^ :  ScxcWos :  Sedte- 

nia).  1.  The  tenth  in  oixier  of  the  priests  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  DsTid  (1  Chr. 
ZXJT.  11)« 

2.  {l^xwiasi  Sechenias.)  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  cities  of 
the  priests  to  distribute  to  their  bretbren  their 
daily  portion  for  their  service  (2  Chr.  zzxi.  15). 

SH£CHANrAH(n'3Dr:  Sex«^<u:  S^xhe- 

nioi).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerobbabel  of  the  line 
royal  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iii.  21,  22). 

2.  {taxM'ias-)  Some  desioendants  of  Shechaniah 
appear  to  have  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viiL  3). 
He  is  called  SrcheniaS  m  1  Esd.  viU.  29. 

3.  (Sexcytof')  The  sons  of  Sheehaniah  were 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra,  thimw  hun- 
dred strong,  with  the  son  of  Jahaziel  at  their  head 
(Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  LXX.  has  "  of  the  sons 
of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Aziel,"  and  in  this 
it  is  followed  by  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  **  of  the  sons  of 
Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Jezelus."  Perhaps  the 
reading  should  be:  '*  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Sheeha- 
niah, the  Bon  of  Jahaziel." 

4.  The  son  of  Jdiiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  aiUr  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  z.  2). 

6.  The  father  of  Shcmaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
eiit  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Arab,  and  &tlier>in-Iaw  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  (Sfxn'fa :  Sebeniag,)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
fionily  who  returned  with  Zerobbabel  {SA,  zii.  3). 
He  is  also  called  Shebakiar,  and  Shecaniah, 
and  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

SHBOH'EM  (D3  .,  "  shoulder,"  *< ridge,"  Uke 

dbrtum  in  Latin :  2vx^^  in  most  passages,  but  also 
^  HiufUL  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  rk  lilKifai,  as  in 
Josh.  zziv.  32,  the  form  used  by  Josephus  and  Eoso- 
bius,  with  still  other  variations :  Sichen),  There 
nay  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
■ame.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  wss  so  colled  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 

*  Vnm  (he  foot  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
town  can  be  dUamttd  m  the  ooe  hand  the  range  beyond 
JatdsB  Vaikf,  and  ca  the  other  ihe  Mo*  vnxvn  ot  the 
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head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jaotb  ^Otn 
zzziii.  18,  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  nainc 
from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name  fftvours, 
certainly,  the  latter  suppontion,  since  the  jpcatiiMi 
of  the  place  on  the  *'  saddle  *'  or  **  shoulder '''  cf  the 
heights  which  divide  the  waters  there  that  flvar  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Joiiian  on 
the  *east,  would  naturally  originate  such  a  nam^ ; 
and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduoed,  would 
be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  fiunily  ol 
the  hexvditary  rulera  of  the  dtiy  or  region.  Th^ 
name,  too,  if  firet  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  ol 
liamor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to  hist» 
rical  analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  ihe  sob. 
Some  interpret  Gen.  xziii.  18,  19  as  showing  that 
Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also 
Shalom.  But  this  opinion  has  no  support  ezocpt 
from  that  passnge;  and  the  meaning  even  there 
more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in  9a^ety  to 

Shechem  (D /S^,  as  an  adjective,  tafe ;  comp.  Geo. 

xviii.  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the  Eng.  Bibb) 
that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shediem  as  a  depcaulent 
tributary  village.  [SraLeh.]  The  name  is  ala» 
given  in  the  Auth.  Version  in  the  form  of  SiCRBiiv 
and  SrcHEM,  to  which,  as  well  as  SrciiAEy  tlia 
reader  is  referred. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  MsoAm  indi- 
cates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated  «i 
some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  presumptioii 
agrees  with  Josh.  zz.  7,  which  places  it  in  Ifoont 
Ephi:aim  (nee,  also,  1  K.  zii.  2b\  and  with  Jod^ 
iz.  9,  which  represents  it  as  unoer  the  summit  of 
Gerizim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range. 
The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  ita 
situation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth 
noticing,  though  no  great  stress  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  fit>m  Shiloh,  since  Shiloh  i.4  said  ( Judg.  zzi.  1 ) 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  **  the  highway  "  which 
led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Again,  if  Shalem 
in  Gen.  zzziii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  our  verskm 
assumes,  and  identical  with  the  pi^esent  SalUn  on 
the  lefl  of  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna^  then  Shedicin, 
which  is  said  to  be  east  of  ShcUim,  must  have  been 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Further, 
Shechem,  as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen. 
zxzvii.  12,  &c.),must  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  n 
few  miles  north-east  of  N&buhu,  Shechem  must 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  Bu*  dis- 
tant. So,  too,  as  the  Sydwr  in  John  iv.  5  was 
probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  mnst 
have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  pointed  or  glanoed  as  she  stood  by 
the  well  at  its  fooL 

But  the  historical  and  traditional-  data  which 
ezist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  dedsire. 
Joseph  us  (Ant,  iv.  8,  §44)  describes  Shechem  as 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal :  r^t  %Ktfunt  T^Xeers 
fivra^a  9voi¥  hp6i9^  rapi(alov  ukv  rod  iit  8c{cA» 
KUfiipoVf  Tov  8*  in  \atahf  Tt/SdAov  irpovoyopewir- 
fi4wev»  The  present  Ndbulvt  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis;  and  Meapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  eariy  wrttera  wbc 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Pislestine,  testify  tp 
this  idoitity  of  the  two.  Josephus  usually  retaias 
the  old  name,  but  has  Neapolis  in  B.  /.  iv.  8,  §1. 

Meditemmean.    Tlie  latter  sppem  In  Iho  fllastration  Is 
this  article. 


Epipboiiw  nji(jM>.  Boar.  iii.  10S5);  ir  autE- 
l>«t,  iWt'  In-v,  iw  rf  rurl  I9tdiriiA4i.  Jerome 
Bji  in  tht  Ji^.  Paolo* ;  '  Tntnivit  Skham,  qow 
■nBic  Nspolii  mpelUlnr.'  Th«  city  reodTtd  it* 
■nr  BUD*  (N<diroXit  =  A'il&i>Aii)  frain  Vspulu, 
■ad  Ml  cuimf  tUU  dtut  (Eckhel,  Doclr.  Nionm.  iii, 
i33>  ti  alltd  FUrii  Nnpolih  It  had  bsD  Uid 
wute,  ia  all  probability,  during  the  Jcviih  mr; 
nd  tk  enrthrow  hid  beta  »  compldc  that,  coa- 

afthc  nbditution  of  ■  fonign  Dime  lar  Um  utiTe 
•tK,  tb«  etigiiui]  ippeUiitisD  of  ShMhtm  atvtr 
npiutd  Um  eanrDcj  unaog  tbt  people  of  the 
CDOBtry.  Its  ■tnatioa  uoouiitA  tor  anotiier  luuna 
vhich  it  bon  unong  the  uatiTes,  vhile  it  w 
faBin  duedjr  u  Neapolii  to  foreignen.  It  ii 
aeu-JT  midinT  between  Judaea  and  Galilee;  and, 


e  (bur 


of  tfai 


a  « Uxmngh&n"  (zM^'Q^)  «  thi 
at  mxu,  it  wm  calttd*  *1ao  HaflapM  or 
1,  aa  Joaephoi  itata  (B.  J.  it.  B,  $1). 
He  ^ji  than  that  Veapauao  marched  &om  Am- 
oaAa,  M  TJii  Sanaflriiot  col  npl  riir  Hii- 

X>v<a>r.  PliDT  {R.  S.  t.  13)  wrilet  the 
UBW  "  HamortlMu"  Otben  would  natniH  tha 
toB  wonwhal,  lad  nndantand  it  nther  of  tha 
*>  paaa  "  or  "  gotst"  Ifaroagh  tbi  moiuitaiiia  wbera 
Hw  ts«  wm  ritnatad  (Kittv'i  EnOtauit,  Pal. 

Tb*  maeat  town,  in  it*  moat  ftrariahing  age. 


aTUi  hi 


maj  hiTe  Gllea  a  wider  circuit  than  iti  modem 
npreaentatiTe.  It  could  eiiilj  hava  eitoideo 
fiMher  up  the  lUe  of  Geiiiim,  and  vitward  nears' 

to  the  opening  into  the  Talle;  from  the  plain. 
But  any  great  change  in  thii  reapect,  oertainl)'  the 
idea  oF  an  altogether  diflerent  poaition,  the  natuntl 
oonditiooe  of  the  looalitj  render  doubtful.  Tlial 
the  luburba  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
approached  nearer  than  at  preMnt  to  the  tntranre 
into  the  TaUej  between  Qeriaim  and  Ebal,  maj 
ba  Infemd  from  the  implied  Tidoit)'  of  Jacob  i 
well  to  Sjchir,  in  Johna  namtiTe  (It.  1,  iq.). 
The  impreaaioo  mftd*  there  on  the  reader  it,  that 
the  people  could  be  readily  aeeo  ai  they  came  foiih 
from  the  town  to  repair  to  Jesui  at  the  well, 
whersai  A'rUufut  !•  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
not  Tiiibla  from  that  point.  The  preeeut  in- 
bibitanta  aire  a  belief  or  traditioD  that  Shtchem 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  eaat  beyonil 

Telleia  apeak  of  ruica  then,  which  they  regard  aa 
eridenee  of  the  aame  fact.  The  alatemecit  of 
Euaebiua  that  Sychar  lay  eut  of  Kiapolii,  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumatance,  that  the  part 
of  Neapolia  in  that  quarter  had  blten  ints  tuch 
a  BUM  of  rain  when  he  liied,  aa  to  be  mielalien 
for  tht  aite  of  a  lepirate  town  (i«e  Reland'a 
Palaat.  1DQ4V  Tha  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  waa  more  aipoied  than  that  in 
the  receaa  of  the  Talley,  and,  in  tha  ■intural  coiui* 
of  thing*,  would  be  deatroyed  fint,  or  be  lefl  to 
deeerliou  and  decay.  Joeepbot  aayi  that  more  than 
ten  tbousanii  Samarttana  (Inhabitanta  of  Sheohem 
arfl  meant^  arera  deatroyed  iiy  the  Ranana  on  one 
occaaion(5,y.  iii.  T,  §32).  The  population,  there- 
fore, mull  have  been  much  greater  t^an  Sabuhm 
with  ila  preenl  dimeiiiiooB  would  oontain. 
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The  situation  of  the  town  it  om  of  nirpMnng 
heaatj.  •*  The  land  of  SynV*  ^tM  Mohammed, 
"  is  beloved  hy  Allah  beyond  Ul  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  uost  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the' place  wh  ch  He  loveth  most  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of 
Ntolus"  {Fundijr.  des  Orients,  ii.  139).  Its  ap- 
pearance has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  trn- 
vellers  who  have  any  ^ensilility  to  the  diarms  of 
nature.  It  lies  in  a  shelterad  valley,  protected  by 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The 
feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  lise  fi'om  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  fire  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  Gerizim  800  feet 
higher  still.  Those  who  have  been  at  Heidelbei-g 
will  assent  to  0.  von  Richter's  remaik,  that  the 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
dlso  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water'Summit;  and  streams  issuing  fit>m  the  nu- 
merous springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valley,  spreading  veidurc  and  fertility  in  every 
direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage whidi  they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  p.'radise  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  somewhat  sterile  aspe.*!  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  wei-e,  to  set  otf 
the  etfect  of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which 
fill  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Palestine,"  aays  Dr.  CUirke,  **  than  a  view  ofXdbiUus 
from  the  heights  aroimd  it.  As  the  traveller  descends 
towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by 
■tately  trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 
**The  whole  valley."  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "was 
61ied  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchiirds  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  wateisd  by  fountains,  which 
bni-st  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in 
refi'eshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  scene  of  &iry  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  witli  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  malberry-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  i-ose 
eariy,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
other  bixxls,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were 
full."  "There  is  no  wildemew  here,"  says  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  a86),  "  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not  of 
the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  tlie  caroob-tree,  but  of 
Uie  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  colour,  to  picturesque  in 
fuim,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispease 
with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  singularity  about 
tbe  vale  of  Shcchem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  asiume  in  it.  You  know 
that  wherever  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
c1iai^i>d  with  watery  particles,  and  that  distant 
objects  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to.  be 
eu\  eloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gmy  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape.    But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 

•  The  fendcriog  *'  plains  of  Moreh  "  Id  the  Aiith.  Vrra. 
laiaoomd  Tteflsniritan  Pentateuch  trsnslates  11 /K 
I* GcBB.  SBT.  4  " bo^ "  or  '  acb;"  and  go  the  baabi  f>t 
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that  we  miss  so  much  in  Ptelestine.  Fiery  tints  an 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  erenind 
and  glittering  violet  or  pnrple  ooloored  hues  where 
the  light  falU  next  to  the  long,  deep  shadows ;  but 
th«re  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  charm- 
ing dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assome  such  aoftly 
blended  tbims,  and  in  whidi  also  the  transition  in 
colour  from  the  foreground  to  the  fiutbest  distanee 
loses  the  hardness  of  outline  peculiar  to  the  perftct 
transparency  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwise  in 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain  hovering 
among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  if 
far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few 
hundred  feet.  This  yon  find  generally  enclosed  on 
all  sides;  here,  likewise,  the  vapoore  are  oondensed. 
And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage, 
along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody 
of  a  host  of  singing  birds— for  they,  too,  know  where 
to  find  their  best  quarters — while  tbe  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  lof«t  in  the  damp,  vapoury  atnio> 
sphere.**  Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of 
the  place,  auch  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
£ivourite  reBoi*t  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  sudi  tbe 
beaut/  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribable  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  hangs  over  the  aoene, 
that  the  traveller,  a«iKJuus  as  he  may  be  to  haatca 
forwnrd  in  his  jouny>T,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
linger,  and  could  peer  here  days  and  weeks  witb<nit 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  histoiy.  Abraham,  on  his  fint  migm- 
tioo  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 
built  an  altar  under  tlie  *  Oak  (or  Terebinth)  oc 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  **  The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land  ;'*  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
the  city,  was  already  in  poasession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).     Some  have  infeired  frooi 

the  expression,  **  place  of  Shechem,"  (D3CS^  D^PP)> 

that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  dty  in  the  time  ot 
Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression  oaed 
of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xviii.  24, 
xix.  12,  xxix.  22);  and  it  may  have  been  intei^ 
changed  here,  without  any  diiTerenoe  of  mettiing, 
with  the  phrase,  **  city  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs 
in  xxxiii.  18.  A  position  affording  stich  natural  ad- 
vantages would  hardly  fail  to  be  occupied,  as  aoon 
as  any  populaticn  existed  in  the  country.  Tht 
narrative  shows  inoontestably  that  at  the  time  ol 
Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xzziii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  It  waa  at  this  time 
that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  that  chieflain 
"  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  whidi  he  snfaaequcntlw 
bequeathed,  as  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son 
Joseph  f  Gen.  xliii.  22  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  John  iv.  5). 
The  field  lay  undoubtmlly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Muhhna,  and  its  value  was  the  gmtter  on  aooonnt 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  sc  as  not  fe» 
be  dependent  on  his  neighboun  for  a  supply  ol 
water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
and  the  capture  of  Shechem  and  massaxra  of  Ul 


that  error  the  Ssmaritans  at  JVS&iiltei  show  a  stnictQit 
of  ttiat  sort  under  an  acclivity  of  Oeriito.  wUkai  tbe^ 
say  WM  the  spot  wbere  Jacob  bmjed  the  Mraapoiavlcj 
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^  mde  inhabiUnts  by  Simeon  an.]  Levi,  nre 
«v«afit  that  belong  to  this  period  (Gen.  Kxzir.  I  iq.). 
As  thia  bloody  actf  whidi  Jacob  so  entirely  oon- 
vinuoed  ^Gcn.  zixir.  SO)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  bi-cath  (Gen.  xlijc.  5-7),  is  aaciibed  to  two 
peraona,  some  urge  that  as  endence  of  the  very 
insigniiicant  character  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
that  transaction.  But  the  argument  is  by  no 
Dcana  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Jacob  were  already 
at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own,  and  may 
hare  had  the  support,  In  that  achievement,  of  their 
nomerous  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like 
manner,  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that 
city,  when  we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his 
leaiderahip.  The  oak  under  whidi  Abraham  had 
worshipped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time;  and  the 
latter,  aa  he  was  about  to  remore  to  Bethel,  col- 
lected the  images  and  amulets  which  some  of  his 
fiunily  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-araro, 
and  buried  them  "  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shcchem  "  (Gen.  xzxv.  1-4).     The  *'  oak  of  the 

monnment*  (if  we  adopt  that  rendering  of  fOH 

3^R3  in  Jndg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made 

Abimelech  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration 
with  whidi  the  Hebraws  looked  back  to  these 
carlieat  footsteps  (the  incunabula  gentia)  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.^  During  Jacob's 
aojoom  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the  course  of  their 
pastoral  wanderingp,  drore  their  flocks  to  Shechem, 
and  at  Dothaii,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Joseph,  who 
had  beoi  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  hhmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  12,  28). 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephrbim 
( Joikh.  xz.  7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
became  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  zxi.  20,  21).  It 
acqaired  new  miportance  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
newed promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  £bal, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  admowledged 
Jehovah  aa  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xzvii.  1 1 ; 
aad  Joah.  iz.  33-35).  It  was  here  Joshua  as- 
semUed  the  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
(Uirered  to  them  his  last  counsels  (Josh.  zzir. 
1.  25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his 
bastard  son,  induocd  the  Shechemites  to  revolt 
from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as 
kiqf  (Judg.  b.).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of 
Qsurpatioo  and  treason  that  Jotham  deliveied  his 
liable  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim,  as  reooHed  at  length  in  Judg. 
iz.  22  sq.  The  pictoreique  traits  of  the  allegory,  as 
IVof.  Stanley  soggeats  (^.  ^  P.  236 ;  Jewish  Church, 
348),  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified 
foliagie  of  the  region.  In  revenge  for  his  ezpulsian, 
alter  a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the 
dty,  and,  aa  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  iz« 
34-45).  It  waa  soon  restored,  however,  for  ve 
are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  auoccasor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  aa  king.  Us  central 
pn«ti<wi  made  it  ooovenicnt  ibr  aueh  assemblies ; 
fti  history  was  fraught  with  reooUeotions  which 
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4  Btn  ^sId  the  Anth.  Tcrs..  which  renders  "  the  plain 
of  tibe  pillar/  Is  certainly  wrong.  It  will  not  answer  to 
aasM  on  the  explanoUoo  snggcstaS  In  the  text  of  the 
Sfllfts  The  Hebrew  exprcMlon  may  n-fer  to  "  the  stone  " 
«k'eh  Jaeboa  erccMd  at  8bcchem  as  a  vltoesf  of  &% 


would  give  the  sanctions  ot  i^Jigion  as  well  as  c4 
patiiotism  to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
The  new  king's  obstinacy  made  b:m  insensib!c  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  ]  iace,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  triusfeiTed 
their  allegiance  to  Jei-oboam  (1  K.  xii.  16),  under 
whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  e)«ch  of  the 
exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shari^l 
the  fate  of  th«  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  must  ot 
them  at  least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  K.  zvii. 
5,  6,  zviii.  9  sq.).  But  Shalmane:ier,  the  con* 
queror,  sent  col<mie8  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  tht* 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  iufluz  of  strangeia,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (£zr.  iv.  2).  The 
*'  certain  men  from  Shediem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jeru« 
salem,  were  possibly  Cuthites,  t.  e.  Babylonian 
immigrants  who  had  become  proselytes  or  wor* 
shippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hitzig,  Der  Prcph.  Jcr, 
p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers  in  the  land, 
intermixed  no  doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old 
inhabitants,  were  the  Sanuu'itans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  300),  and 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed 
for  so  many  ages  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  1,  §1,  xiii.  3,  §4)< 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "  a  foolish 
people,"  I.  tf.  the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem" 
\ra  liKina),  From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  otf 
woi-ship,  it  became  the  principal  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, a  rank  which  it  maintained  at  least  till 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  about  B.C.  129, 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  yean  (Jos.  Asnt, 
ziu.  9,  §1  ;  B.  J.  1.  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  sketch  further.  From  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  tlie  history  of 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim;  and  Uie 
reader  will  find  the  pi-oper  information  on  thit 
part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads  (see  Herzog, 
Real-Encyk.  ziii.  362.)  [Samaria,  Samaritan 
Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Saviour  convened  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  2vxdfi,  as  the  place  is 
termed  there  (2<x<^P  ^^  Rec.Text  is  incorrect),  lb  and 
only  in  that  passage,  was,  no  doubt,  cuiTeut  among 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term 

of  reproach  (^P(^>  '*  a  lie ")  with  reference  to  the 

Samaritan  faith  and  worship,  or,  possibly,  a  pi-o* 
vindal  mis|*ronunciation  of  that  period  (see  Lticke'a 
Comm,  ti6.  Johan,  i.  577).  The  Saviour,  with  Hi^ 
disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on  His 
journey  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  heai'en  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs 
(meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Joeh.  zziv.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's 
other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sychem.  Jerome,  who 
lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a  day's  jouiney 
from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 

covenant  between  God  and  His  people  (Josh.  zxtv.  It), 
or  may  mean  *■  the  oak  of  the  Barrlson,"  i.  e.  the  one 
where  a  military  poat  waa  eatabUahed.  (See  Qcaen. 
H*b.  U9  s.  V.)    [^PiLbAii,  Plain  or  thz,  p.  8?Y  a,l 
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patnarchi  wen  to  be  aeeo*  there  in  Bis  daj.    Th« 
anonymoiu'  dtf  in   Acts  riii.  5,  where   Riilip 
pleached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sjchem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narratiye  to  ijainaria, 
the  capital  of  the  proTinoe.     It  ia  interesting  to 
remember  thmt  Justin  Martyr,  who  follows  so  aooc 
ifVsr  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  was  bom  at  Shechem. 
It  only  nanains  to  add  a  few  words  relating 
more   especially  to  iVa6ttA»,   the  heir,  under  a 
different  name,  of  the  site   and  honours  of  the 
ancient  Shechem.    It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
avail  ourselres  here  of  some  recent  obsenrations  of 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeitschr,  der  D.  M.  Geaellschaft 
for  1860   (pp.  622-639).      He  has   inserted  in 
that  journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbuhta  and  the 
environs,   with  various   accompanying    remarks. 
The  population  consists  of  about  five  thousand, 
among  whom  are  five  hundred  Gredc  Christians,  one 
hundred   and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.    The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  valley  fivm  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  baaar.    Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.    Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  oo  arches,  very 
much  as  in  the  doeest  parts  of  Cairo.    The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.    There  are  no  public  build- 
'ngs  of  any  note.  The  Keniteh  or  synagogue  of  the 
Suiaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.     The  sbucture  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.     A  description  and  sketch 
pkn  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
modem  Samaritan  in  VacaHon  IburitU  for  1861. 
NAulus  has  five  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to 
a  tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.    One  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
its  eastern  portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the 
European  taste  of  its  founders.    The  domes  of  the 
houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  v^tation  which  sur- 
rotmds  them,  present  a  striking  view  to  the  traveller 
approaching  ma  the  east  or  the  west. 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  dty.  He  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  Uiem.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  am(»g  them  is  *Ain  el^Kenm, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  donoe,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  from  whidi 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosks  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
after  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dty.  The  various  streams  derived  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  bang  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  lei^th  into  a  single 
rbannel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.    Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  dty,  three 

•  Probably  at  the  B^d  d  JmAi.  a  wely  at  Uw  Ibot  of 
Oerixim,  cast  of  the  dty,  wUdi  is  still  believed  to  oontaln 
tlio  roflMdns  of  forty  cmlneot  Jewbh  ssfaits  (Rosen,  ss 
%bors)L  Or.  Staalej  app«an  to  have  been  the  first  to 
aotke  tke  poaiiMs  ooanexkn  between  the  name  JmM, 
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only  belong  to  the  easten  water-bed.  One  <f 
than,  *A%n  SaUtoy  dose  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  diamber  saj^ 
ported  by  three  pillars,  hardly  a  stone's  throw  froB 
Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  laige,  that  Dr.  Rosen  ok* 
served  small  fish  in  it.  Another,  'Am  'Aakar^ 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  int* 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank  en* 
dosed  by  hewn  stone,  the  workmanship  vi  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  third,  *Ain  Defna,  which  comes  finom  the  sams 
mountain,  reminds  us,  by  its  name  (A^ny),  of  the 
time  when  Shechem  was  called  Neapolis.  Some  of 
the  gardens  are  watered  from  the  fountains,  while 
others  have  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such 
irr^tion.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
ddivered  his  fimious  parable^  is  still  the  prindpal 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  wabuts,  mulberries,  grspes* 
oranges,  apricots,  pom^ranates,  are  abundant,  llie 
valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses  Ndbuba  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  eveay  sort 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  tnKie  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of 
a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndbuhn 
becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  actire  com- 
merce, and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in 
veiy  few  of  the  inland  Oriental  dties.  It  produces^ 
in  its  own  manuf<<*torie8,  many  of  the  coarser 
woollen  fiUuicB,  ddicate  silk  goods,  doth  of  camd's 
hair,  and  espedally  soap,  of  which  last  commoditj 
large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  immediata 
country,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  tba 
East.  The  ashes  and  other  sedunents  thrown  out 
of  the  dty,  as  ihe  result  of  the  soap  manofactorep 
have  grown  to  the  sise  of  hiUs,  and  give  to  tlM 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Rosen,  during  his  stay  at  NdbultUf  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  theiv.  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monuments  in 
Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Professor  Rodiger 
admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fao^mile  in  ^MtecAi^,  as  above,  p.  621^. 
The  inscriptions  on  stone-tablets,  distinguished  m 
his  account  as  No.  I  and  No.  2,  bdonged  originally  to 
a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just  out  of  tha 
city,  near  the  Sunaritan  quarter,  of  which  syna- 
gogue a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  ara 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  ss  the  age  of  Justinian, 
who  (a.d.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan 
places  of  worehip.  Some,  with  leas  rnswn,  think 
they  may  have  been  saved  from  the  temple  oo 
Gerixim,  having  been  transfivred  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  inserted 
in  the  waU  of  a  minaret ;  the  other  was  discovered 
net  long  i^  in  a  heap  of  rubbkh  not  hr  fnm  iL 
The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateudi,  probably  valuaUe  as  palaeo- 
gr^thic  documents. 

Similar  slabs  aro  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
of  seveml  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  ndghbonrhood 
of  Ndbuiw ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eieazar,  Phinehas, 
and  Ithamar  at  AtoeriaA. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mentkm  of  the  two  spots  in  the  ndghbonrhood  ol 

"pillar/'  attached  to  this  wdy.  as  well  as  to  one  on  toe 
west  end  of  EbaL  and  the  old  Hebrew  loaUtv  the  'oek 
oftbePtnar." 

'  'llie  Anth.  Ten.  tnaocnatdy  sdte  the  artkku  !l  k 
simply  "a  dty  off 
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ifSL*tha  which  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
Mni  tii«  Tomb  of  Joiseph.     Of  these  the  foimer 
s  the  more  remarkable.     It  lies  aboat  a  mile  and 
-ft  half  east  of  the  dty,  close  to  the  lower  road, 
■id  just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  BaUta, 
Among  the  Mohammedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
known  as  BIr  el-Tak^,  or  'Atn-Takib ;  the  Chris- 
tiaaa  sometimes  call  it  Btr  e9-Sainariyeh — '*  the 
Will  of  the  Samaritan  woman."    **  A  low  spur  pitv- 
jpcts  firom  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a  north  eastern 
directton»  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 
rallef.     On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
ef  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of  granite 
eelunuis.    Beside  these  is  the  well.    Foimerly  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully-built 
suited  chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor 
ef  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.     Now  a 
portion  of  the  Tault  has  &llen  in  and  completely 
oovercd  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.     The  well  is  deep — 75  ft.i  when  last 
meaaui-ed — and  there  was  pi-obably  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
it  oontaina  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry .    It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
prfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides 
hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Hcrndbook, 
340).    "  It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
*  oar  &ther  Jacob.' "  Tnis  at  least  was  the  traditirai 
•f  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people 
(John  iv.  6,  12).    And  its  position  adds  probability 
to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  was  there  dog  by  one  who  could  not 
trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent  vale— 
the  springs  of  '^ms  BaUUa  and  'Ain  JDefneh — which 
still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.     Of  idl  the  special 
localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost  the  only 
one  absolatdy  undiluted.      **  The  tradition,  in 
wfakh  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, Christians  sod  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  {B,  R.  u.  284),  **  at 
tent  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  oeotory.    That  writer  indeed  speaks  only 
of  the  sepulchre;  but  the  Bourdeauz  Pilgrim  in 
A  J>.  333,  mentions  also  the  wril ;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.     But 
Jenrnie  in  EpUaphium  Paulae^  which  it  referred 
to  1..D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  church  ei^ted 
at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well  of 
iacoK  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman. 
The  church  would  seem   therefoi'e  to  have  been 
VuHt  during  the  4th  centuiy;    though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.     It  was 
Tinted  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  done  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  by  Arculfos  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 
ao  buiU  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  again  by  St. 
WiUibald  io  the  8th  century.     Yet  Snewulf  about 
A.J>.  11 03,  and  Pbocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 
wdl,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
may  ooodade  that  the  latter  had  been  devtroyed 
before  the  period  of  the  crusades.    Brocardub  speaks 
•f  roios  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  co> 
hmus,  which  he  held  to  be  the  rains  of  a  town, 
the  ancient  Thebes ;  they  were  probably  those  of 
lite  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.    Other 

s  The  w»n  is  ftet  fltliag  up  with  the  stones  thrown  la 
>7  travellen  and  o'bcra.  At  MsnndreU's  visit  (1697)  it 
'vas  100  it.  den\  and  the  asme  meararemeni  Is  given  bj 
Dr.  BoMwHm  as  having  been  taken  tn  May  1888.  But. 
fivv  veais  lairr.  when  Dr.  Wilson  recovered  fUr  A.  Booar's 
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travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  ^eak  of  the 
cbui'ch  only  b^  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  de> 
serted.  BefoiY  the  days  of  Euselius,  there  seems  to 
be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  identity  of 
this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited  f  snd 
the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  so  £ir  as  it  can  be 
made  out  at  all,  <«  drcumstantial  evk'tance.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything,  in  the  natui-e  of  the  case, 
that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  traditkAi ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  see  mudi  jn  the  drcumstances. 
tending  to  oonfirni  the  supposition  that  this  is 
actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his  oonvei-sof- 
tion  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  jour- 
neying from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at  the 
wdl,  while  '  his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat'  The  well  therefore  lay  appa^ 
rently  before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  haltiti 
at  the  wdl,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  dty  situattd 
in  the  narrow  valley,  intending  on  their  return  to 
proceed  along  the  plahi  on  his  war  to  Galilee,  with- 
out himself  Tisiting  the  dty.  All  this  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  ground.  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known 
and  venciated  spot;  which,  after  having  already 
lived  for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  wou^  not  be 
likely  to  be  foigotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius.^' 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church, 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  church  over  it,  and  thus  for  ever  destroying  the 
reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the  plane. 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerisim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  endosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rounding a  tomb  of  the  ordinarj  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiaiity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pilki* 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  '*run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blestdng  (Gen.  xlix. 
22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions,^ and  the  interior  is  alnoost  covered  with 
the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sama- 
ritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in 
the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  **  parcel  of  ground  '* 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his 
fiivourite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  depodtod 
after  the  conquest  of  the  oountiy  was  completed 
(Josh.  xxiT.  82). 

The  loct!  traditwn  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  the 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4tli  cent. 
Both  Eusebius  (Onoiikui.  3vx^/a)  and  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgiim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  (1160-79),  and  Maundeville  (132'2), 
and  so— to  pass  oyer  intermediate  travellers— does 
Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in  these 
accocvta  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  mention  to 
the  present  spot.  But  this  is  diflieult — Mnundrell 
describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand,  in  leaving  NAbUis 
for  Jerusalem ;  "  just  without  the  city  " — a  small 

Bible  flrom  It,  the  depth  had  decreased  to  "exactly  76" 
(Wilson's  lofub,  U.  57).    Mawtihell  (March 24^  found  II 
ft  of  water  standing  in  the  wdL    It  appears  now  to  fas 
always  dry. 
k  One  of  these  Is  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  V/owb.  IBC-  B.  U  t 
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Boak, '  "  built  orer  tlie  ffpalchra  o(  Jo«cph  " 
(^fftrch  25).  Some  time  after  pwsing  it  he  arrirn 
tt  the  well.  This  deacriptioo  ia  quite  inaj^licable 
io  the  tomb  jtiat  described,  but  perfcctlj  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Geniim,  which  also 
baan  (aonoog  the  HoalemB)  the  name  of  Jneeph. 
And  wheii  the  expreBsioDi  of  the  two  oldest  aatho- 
rities'  dted  aboTe  are  ftamiiifd,  it  will  be  aeen 
that  the/  are  quite  as  tnitablet  if  not  more  so,  to 
this  latter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  oo  the  open  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  JewiA  tiBTelleri,^  from 
hap-Parchi  (dr.  1330)  downwards,  spedfy  the  tomb 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbooihood  of  the  riliage  «^ 

In  this  conflict  of  testimon  j,  and  in  the  absence 
cf  anj  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem  ■  tomb,  it  is  impoarible  to  come  to  a 
deflnite  oondusion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that 
in  &rour  of  the  reoeiTed  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a 
learned  and  intdligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in 
AUg.  Zeitmg  de9  /ud^nMunu,  Ldpsig,  1839,  No. 
50;  OD  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground 
soiTounding  the  tomb  near  the  well :  the  more  so 
because  thef  are  suggested  hj  the  natural  ftatures 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  thecuriouslj  minute,  the 
almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  baaed  on  anj  mere  traditional  or  artificial 
considerations.  **  The  thought,"  says  he,  *<  forced 
itself  upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  emek  (*  rallej  ')  nor  tkefela 
('  plain '),  but  by  the  individual  name  of  ChelkcU 
kiU'8ade\  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found, — a  dead  lerel, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  drcuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  most  fertile  sjiot  I  have  ever  seen."   [U.  B.  H.] 

BHECHEM.  The  namea  of  thrae  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Israel. 

1.  (D3C^:  Sux^m:  Sichem).  The  son  of  Hamor 

the  chieftain  of  the  liivite  aettlement  of  Shediem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxziii.  19, 
xzxtv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  zxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

'  2.  (D3B^ :  Svx^M '-  SecA^m),    A  man  of  Ma- 

nasseh,  of  the  dan  of  Gilead,  and  bead  of  the  family 
of  the  Shediemites  (Num.  xxvL  31).  His  family 
are  again  mentioned  as  the  Bcni-Shecbem  (Josh, 
xvii.  2). 

3.  (py^i  Stx^M:  Sdchem),     In  the  lists  of 

1  Chr.  another  9iechem  is  named  amongst  the 
Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemida,  tl)«  younger  brother 
of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the 
recollection  of  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  his  strange  hncj  i  quoted 
bv  Keland,  Pal.  1007,  from  his  Conmi.  on  Hosea) 
at  placing  the  dty  of  Sbechem  on  the  eastern  sde 
of  the  Joitlan.  [Q.] 

6HECU'£MITES»  THE  (nDSB^n :  2vx*M»i : 

9i4ot  dcurwrx  rov  'Imv^ 

Buardeaax  Pilgrim :— "  Ad  pedcm  mentis  locus  est  col 
aonaDeatSecbtm:  lU  posHam  est  BumomeBtam  nbtpoai- 
tito  est  Joepph.    Inde  pMras  milte  .  .  .  nht  pnti^m."  Ike. 

i  UeiUamhi  of  TudeU  (dr.  1 165)  says,  •*  The  SsmaHtans 
are  In  poasesalon  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  the  rightisons;" 
tat  JoM  not  define  Its  position. 

»  See  (he  Itlnerxries  entitM  Jidkua  kat-tmiikim 
iA.V.  1S61X  siid  JiekuM  ha'AMh  (1637  X  In  Cknnoly's 


6HECHIKAH 

SecKenUtae).  The  family  of  Shechcm,  soo  t' GOflad 
one  of  the  minor  dans  of  the  Eattem  Manaw4 
(Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  oomp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

BHECHI'NAH  (in  Chaldee  and  nechHebrew^ 

nrSB^,  majettat  Iki,  praemdia  Dti,  Spiritm 

Smcius,  Buztorf,  from  {3^  and  pB^,  ''to  rwt" 

<'  settle,"  *«  dweU,"  whence  ]2\^,  **\  tent,"  the 

Tabernacle;  comp.  o'ciii^).  This  term  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  fix>m  them,  to  expreas  the 
visible  majes^  of  the  Divine  Presence,  ef  pedally 
when  resting,  or  dwdling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-Mat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zenibbabers  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  parttcuLira  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple*  (Castell,  Lejcic.  s.  v. ;  Prkleaux,  Ccmntct. 
i.  p.  138).  The  uae  of  the  term  is  first  found  in 
the  Targums,  where  it  forms  n  frequent  periphxasis 
for  God,  considered  as  dictUing  amongst  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israd,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Oo- 
kelos,  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity^  to  God  Himsdf, 
as  Castell  tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
analogous  periphrasis  so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  **  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Chris- 
tian writers  have  thought  that  this  threefold  ex- 
pression for  the  Deity — the  Lord,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — indicates  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  accord- 
ingly, following  sooM  Rabbinical  writers,  identify 
the  Shechissh  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  how- 
ever, deny  this  (Calmet*s  Diet,  of  the  Bib. ;  Joh. 
Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xix.  in  Cntic.  Soar. ; 
Glass.  Philolog.  Sacr.  Ub.  v.  1,  vu.  &c). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
moat  c<»duoe  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Shediinah  by  the  Jews  themsdves, 
if  we  produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In  )^x.  xxv.  8, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  **  Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary that  I  may  dweU  (^lUSCH)  among  them," 

Gnkelos  has,  **  1  will  make  my  Shediinah  to  dwell 
among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  **  1 
will  dwelt  among  the  children  of  Israd,**  Onkeh* 
has,  "  I  will  nuke  my  Shediinah  to  dw<*ll,  Itc" 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for  *'  this  Motut  Zion  whei ein  thou 
haat  dwelt,*'  the  Taigum  has  "  wherein  thy  shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12, 13),  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  runs  thus :  "  The  Lord  j$  pleased  to 
make  His  Shechinah  dwdl  in  Jerusalem.  I  hare 
built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  of 
tliy  Shechinah  for  ever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed 

that  in  var.  13  the  Hebrew  \^^,  is  not  used,  but 

bsT,  and  yth.    And  in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb. 

*'  I  will  dwdl  among  the  children  of  Isnid,'*  Jo- 
nathan has  "1  will  make  my  Shechinsh  dwell, 

ttinArairti  de  la  Vsrrt  SaifOe. 

■  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Prof.  Stanley's  Smat  S  nai 
^1.  that  a  later  Joseph  la  also  commemoiated  In  tbH 
sanctoaiy. 

•  Dr.  Bernard,  in  bis  notes  on  Joaepboa.  tnes  to  pro«t 
that  these  five  things  were  all  In  the  second  Tenpl* 
because  Joaephus  says  the  Urtan  and  Thmnmtta  wei« 
See  Wotton's  TmadUitmt,  lie.,  pi  xl. 

k  Sec^  a.  p.,  H.  iJioL  It    mai 
10. 
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ftc"  In  b.  vi.  5  h«  has  the  combination,*  "  the 
^atj  of  the  Sliechinah  of  the  Kbg  of  ages,  the 
Lord  cr  Hosts ;"  and  in  the  next  verse  he  pare- 
ahnHca  from  off  the  altai-,**  by  '*  from  before  His 
Skfidiinah  on  the  throne  of  glorj  in  the  lofty  hea- 
wiiK  that  are  above  the  altar."  Compare  also  Nam. 
▼.  3,  zzxv.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18,  cxxxv.  21  ;  Is. 
nziii.  5,  Ivii.  15;  Joel  lii.  17,  21,  and  nomerons 
other  pftSBsges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
■otioed  that  the  Targams  never  render  "  the  cloud" 
or  "  the  gloiT"  by  Shediinah,  but  by  M^V  and 

^-  «r         «  *  •  TT-: 

mp^,  and  that  even  in  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxiv. 

16,  i?;  Num.  ix.  17,  18,  22,  x.  12,  neither  the 
oM&tioo  of  the  doud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the 

rerb  )^\ff^  in  the  Hebrew  provoke  any  reference  to 

ihe  Shediinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
nord  Skedumih  in  the  Tai-gums,  it  may  be  defined 
as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to 
dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  Che- 
rubima,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
the  slightest  appttrach  to  materialism.  Far  moet 
frequently  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 

|3&^  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  occasionally,  as 

in  some  of  the  above  dted  instances,  where  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  interpose 
an  abstraction,  corresponding  to  Presence,  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of  the  She- 
chinah  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
&vour  which  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 
they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hagg. 
i.  8,  **  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
phrased by  Jooftthan,  '*  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii.  10,  «Lo  I 
oome,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  **  I  will  be  revealed, 
and  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  thee  ;*'  and  viii.  3,  **  I  am  returned  unto  Zion, 
■id  wiU  dwdl  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,**  is  para- 
phrand  *'  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the 
otidst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and  lastly,  in  Ezek.  xliii.  7, 
9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  Gloiy  of  God 
to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus,  *'  Son  of 
man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne 
oi  my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of 
the  dwdling  of  my  Shechinah,  where  I  will  make 
ny  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israd  fat  ever.  .  .  .  Now  let  them  cast  away  their 
idob  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever."  Compare  Is.  iv.  5, 
where  the  return  of  the  pilhir  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
fire  by  night  is  fotetold,  as  to  take  place  in  the  days 
oftbe  Measiab. 

As  regards  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Prescoise  dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which 
toe  term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea 
which  the  difiVrent  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is 
that  of  a  nmit  brilliant  and  glorious  light,*  enve- 
loped io  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the 
doud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  roost  part 
aloM  visible;  but  ou  particular  occasions  the  glory' 

<  In  ft.  Ixvlll.  17  (16. A.  v.).  tbeTargum  has  ••the  Word 

of  the  Lord  has  desired  to  place  His  Shechinah  upon  Zion." 

*  Always  (as  far  aa  i  have  obianrt^)  rendered  by  the 
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appeared.    Thus  at  the  Exodus,  *'  the  Lord  west 
before"  the  IsraeUtes  "  bv  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloui 
.  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  piuar  of  fire  to  give  them 
light."     And  again  we  read,  that  thia  pillar  **  wm 
a  cloud-and  darkness "  to  the  EgyptioDs,  **  but  it 
gave  light  by  night*'  to  the  Israelites.    But  in  the 
morning  watch  "  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the 
doud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians:" 
t.  e.  as  Philo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  expUuns  it,  **  tbi 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Ddty  shone  forth  ftxaa  the 
cloud,*'  and  by  its  amazing  brightnen  confounded 
them.    So  too  in  the  Pirke  Elieser  it  is  said, 
'*  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  Hia  glory  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  fied  back ;    with  which  Patrick  compares 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  "The  watera  saw  thee,  0  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid:"  where  the 
Targum  has,  '*They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in   the 
midst  of  the  waters."    In  Ex.  xix.  9,  **  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  oome  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,*'  and  acconUi^Iy  in  ver.  16,  we  read  that 
'*  a  thick  cloud  "  rested  **  upon  the  mount,"  and  in 
ver.  18,  that  "  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire." 
And  this  is  further  explained,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where 
we  read  that  **  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  doud  covered  it  (t.  e,  as  Aben 
Esra  explains  it,  the  glory^  six  days."    But  upon 
the  seventh  day,   when  the  Lord  called   **  unto 
Moaes  out  of  the  midst  of  the  doud,"  there  was  a 
breaking  forth  of  the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for 
**  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  de- 
vouring fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  ver.  17.     So  again  when 
God  as  it  were  took  possession  of  the  tabemade  at 
its  first  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  "the  doud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabomade  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation "  (rather,  of  meeting) ;  just  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK.  viii.  10, 
11),  "the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because 
of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.'      In  the  tabemade,  however, 
as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a  temporary  state 
of  things;  for  throughout  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  entering 
into  the  tabernacle.    And  when  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day,  and 
luminous  at  night  (Num.  ix.  15,  16),  came  down 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  *'  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  talketh  with  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11). 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Mosea  "heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  fix>m  off  the  mercy  • 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii.  89),  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22 ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.     But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  gloiy  was  habitually  seen 
either  by  Moses  or  the  people.     Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  doud  which  con- 
cealed it ;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10 ;  Lev.  ix.  6,  23,  when 
"  the  glory  of  the   Lord  appeared  unto  all   the 
people,"  according  to  a  previous  promise;   or  as 
Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,   xx.  6,  suddenly,  to 
strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.    The 

•  The  Arabic  ezpreMlon,oorrespooding  to  the  ifflUcsAtfioA 
of  the  Targums,  is  a  word  si^nliying  I4(fht. 

«  In  Hebrew,  "^  1133 ;  In  Chaldee.  "'  "IgJ, 
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IkI  ocoskm  on  which  the  florj  of  the  Lord  ap- 
pet'«il  was  that  mentMmed  in  Nam.  xz.  6,  when 
thcT-  were  in  Kadofa  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodus, 
and  munnured  for  want  of  water;  and  the  hut 
nprav  mention  of  the  dead  as  visibly  present  over 
the  tabernacle  is  in  Deal  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the 
diath  oi  Moses.  The  cloud  had  not  been  men- 
tioned beCbie  since  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
fNum.  X.  11,  34,  xii.  6,  10);  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion  in  Num.  jr.  15-23 ;  Ex.  xl.  38,  reUtes  to  the 
whole  time  of' their  wanderinga  in  the  wilderness, 
we  maj  coodude  that  at  all  erents  the  dood  visibly 
accompanied  them  through  all  the  munitions  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxxiii.,  till  they  reached  the  phuns 
of  Moab,  and  till  Moees  died.  From  this  time  we 
hare  no  mention  whatever  in  the  history  either  of 
the  doud,  or  of  the  glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  be- 
tween the  cherabim,  till  tibe  dedication  of  Sdomon*s 
Temple.  But  since  it  ia  certain  that  the  Ark  was 
still  the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  power 
(Josh,  iii.,  iv.,  vL ;  1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  1  sqq. ; 
compared  with  Nam.  x.  35 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1, 
xdx.  1),  and  since  such  pasai^  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Pk.  xdx.  7;  2  K.  xix.  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  God's 
Presenoe  in  the  doud  between  the  chembims,  and 
that  Lav.  xvi.  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  that 
more  general  expressions,  sodi  aa  1^  ix.  11,  cxxxii. 
7,8, 13, 14,  Ixxvi  2;  la.  viii.  18,  kc^  thnsacqoire 
mudi  more  point,  we  may  perhaps  condade  that 
the  dood  did  continue,  though  with  ahorter  or  longer 
interruptions,  to  dwdl  between  "  the  cherubims  of 
{^lory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,"  nntil  the  destroo* 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchndnemr.  [Oliveb, 
Mount  or,  p.  620,  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
nnfreqoent^  Thus  in  the  aoooantofthe  Nativity,  the 
words,  **  Lo,  the  augd  of  the  Lord  came  apon  them, 
and  the  gloij  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  Ojt  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "  the 
multitude  of  the  HeaTcnly  boat,"  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  whoi  **  He  shined 
forth  from  Fsran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints  "  (Deut.  xxxiiL  2 ;  comp.  Pk.  ixviii.  17 ;  Acts 
vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Eiek.  xliii.  2).  The  *«  God  of 
glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2, 55),  •*  the  cherubims  of  gloiy  " 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  •'  the  glory"  (Bom.  ix.  4),  and  other 
like  passages,  are  distinct  references  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  gloiy  hi  the  0.  T.  When  we  read 
in  John  i.  14,  tluit  **  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (IsrK^Pvrcr  iw  4m^*')>  ^'^  we  be- 
held his  glory;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  **thAt  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  npon  meff  (hrta-mipAep 
iw'  iiid) ;  or  in  Bev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the  Uber- 
nado  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  "  (i^  ^jKifr^  rev  9tov . . .  md  ^miwda-u  fier^ 
avr*r)  we  have  not  only  references  to  the  She- 
chinah, bot  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as 
tfps  with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  donbted  that 
the  constant  connexion  of  the  second  advent  with  a 
dood,  or  douds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the 
same  direction  (Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Lake  xxi.  27  ; 
Acta  L  9,  11 ;  2  These,  t.  7,  8  ;  Bev.  i.  7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  ia  usually  associated  with  the 

>  TU«  czpressloa  of  St.  Ptol's  bos  a  slngulsr  resem- 
blsnee  to  the  RabUnkal  ssjlns,  thst  of  efghtjr  pupils  of 
lUUel  the  ddor.  thirty  were  wotihj  tbat  Iks  SheekimA 
sAoifId  rsrt  i^psii  ttsss;  sod  of  these  Jonathan  csmnor  of 
tlie  T«|nn)  was  lbs  first  (Wolf.  iPA  Abi  tt.  lli»> 
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Shediinah.  These  are  moat  ficquently  csUod  (Ea 
X.,  xi.)  cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi., 
seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  7,  8).  In  Ex.  x:v.  IfS 
**  the  angd  of  <^od  "  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  doud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiiL  2,  the  desooit  upoa 
Sinai  is  described  as  being  **  with  ten  thousands  of 
sahits"  (comp.  PH.  Ixviii.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  11m 
predominant  aasociation,  however,  ia  with  the  che- 
rubim, of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the  mercy- 
seat  were  the  representation.  And  this  gives  force  t« 
the  interpretation  tbat  has  been  pat  upon  Gen.  iii. 
24,^  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Shechinah, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flanse,  dwdline 
between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that  locu 
Presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  aoo 
oeeding  patriardis  was  performed  (see  Hale's  Ckro- 
no/,  ii.  94;  Smith's  Soar.  Annal.  i.  173,  176-7). 
Parkhnrst  went  ao  fiur  as  to  imagine  a  tshemade 
containing  the  diembim  and  the  glory  all  the  time 
from  Adiun  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex,  p.  623).  It  ia, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  various  appear» 
ances  to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses  in  the  buah, 
were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majesty  similar 
to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  tenn  Shcdtinah  is 
applied  (ses  especially  Ac4s  vii.  2).  For  farther 
inibrmation  the  reader  is  referred,  bestdes  tiie  worha 
quoted  above,  to  the  artides  Cloud,  Ark,  Ch»» 
RC7B,  to  Winer,  Bsalwb.  CSkenUnm  ;  to  Bishop 
Patricks  Commmtary ;  to  Buxtor^  Hist.  Arc, 
Fhed,  cap.  xi. ;  and  to  Lowmant  On  Me  8h^ 
chmah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHED'EUB  C^KHB^ :  SeSio^ :  Alex.  "ESip^ 

in  Nam.  L  5,  ii.  10:' Ads*-).  TIm  £ither  of 
Elixur,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  viL  80, 35,  x.  18). 
It  has  been  conjectured  {Zeittckr^  d  Beid,  Morg» 
Oe$.  XV.  809)  that  the  name  ia  oompoonded  ol 
Shaddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contriboted  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention  of 
sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  ft^Iowing  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals.  Tliey 
were  used  in  the  sacrifidal  otierings,  both  the  adoft 
animal  (Ex.  xx.  24 ;  1  E.  viii.  63 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 

and  the  lamb,  b^33,  ».  e.  **  a*  male  from  on*  to 

three  yean  old,"  but  youn^  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  geneitUly  used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex. 
xxix.  38 ;  Lev.  ix.  H,  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  9k.'}. 
No  iamb  under  dght  days  old  was  allowed  to  Ha 
killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).    A  very  young  honb  waa 

called  n^,  tdleh  (see  1  Sam.  viL  9;  la.  Uv.  25). 

Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  important  artide  of 
food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv.  23;  Pa. 
xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  nsed  aa  dothin^ 
(Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13; 
Job  xxxi.  20,  kc)  [Wool.]  Trumpets  may  hare 
been  made  of  the  horns  of  rsms  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  paasage 
is   generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.      **  Kama' 

k  **  Oe  drove  oat  tbe  man.  snd  statfoned  Ms  SbechHial 
of  old  between  the  two  cbemMm**  (JerosaL  Tarsom); 

D^nnST'HK  \3l&^  vH«b.  BSb,y  Sas  I  atikk  Om  am 


■   ajti   ml"  inn   urI    ■■  >   comji^  for 

'*  (Ei.   OT.   &).     Sh«p  UK)  liml* 
H  pud  u  tribati  (S  K.  iii.  4).     It  b 


le  of  the  iherp  of  Boindi  (Uic  ii. 
13 ;  b.  iiiiT.  6)  iatiit  lud  of  &lini.  a  dutrlot 
mrll  mitdl  for  paituriDg  ihHp.  "Buhan  tnil 
Gilail  '  an  iln  Dentioiifd  u  putam  (Uic.  Tii. 
14).  "LvftpuliafCuTnel.BMhan.udGilcBll," 
op  ThBBuon  ( 7%f  idnJ  aiKf  Iht  Book,  p.  205), 

Socki"  («alKip.331).  "  Tba  flocks  of  Kedor  " 
■Ml  "  Uw  nnu  of  Nebuoth,"  two  uu  of  libnud 
(Gto.  ht.  I3J  that  Kltlad  b  AnbU,  us  nfimd 
u  in  U.  li.  7.  Sheei^bwliig  ia  aUaded  to  Geo. 
mi.  19,  ui*iii.  t3;Deul,iT.  IS;  1  Sua.  ur.  4: 
T.&c   ShiapHlift  wan  «nplo7«l  in 
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aj-  Oock."  From  tfaa  mwuttr  la  which  thcf  are 
•poks  of  bj  th«  patriarch  it  b  dar,  ai  ThcnuoD 
(A*  Zdrf  md  U«  &>a(,  p.  203)  weU  oh-rra, 
that  Uh  OiieitBl  ihcphod-dogi  wen  tb7  dififrcnt 


that  Uh  OiieitBl  ihcphod-dogi  wen 
aaimaii   from   tha  ■Iiacp^lDgs  of  o 


The  eoMiog  breed  ai*  deacribed  ai  b«lDg 
DiMii.  tfaiiata',  iH-oaaditioiiHl  goieration,  which  an 
kept  at  a  diataaoe,  kicked  about,  and  halT^tarrKt, 
w\tk  BothiDj  DoUe  or  attiactiTv  about  tbem." 
Tbef  weic,  iMVeTer,  withoat  doubt  tueftU  to  the 
•heplMnU,  man  apedallf  at  night,  in  kNiHOg  olT 
the  iriU  beuta  that  prowled  about  Uu  hilla  lod 
Titlep  (samp,  rhaoc  7d.  r.  106).  Shaphenla  in 
iUstioe  and  the  Eait  gencnJlT  go  bdon  their 
flocka,  which  tbef  induce  to  follow  bj  calliog  to 
tijma  (csmp.  Mu  i.  4;  P>.  Uirii.  SO,  Im.  1), 
■hoagh  they  liio  drore  them  (Gen.  iniii.  13). 
[Shbi^ekd.]  It  waa  umal  amn^  the  ancient 
Jrwa  to  gin  oamee  to  ihnp  and  goati,  ai  in 
Ecdud  «<  do  to  our  Atarj  cattle  (m  John  i.  3). 
Tbli  praoicc  prevailed  amoiigit  th«  ancient  Otaekr 
(•cf  Thuc  Id.  T.  103)  :— 

Ok  fab  Tfi(  J«.»t  etm  a  Uhl^,  t  n  Kr^a; 
The  following  qiutatiaa  from  Hartlej'i  Batarchet 
M  Orteo  and  lAa  Letxmt,  p.  321,  a  so  ttrikinglj 
UluatntiTe  of  the  alluiioni  in  John  i.  1-16,  that 
■t  cannot  da  betMr  than  quote  it :  "  Having  ioA 
Kf  alteution  directed  lart  night  to  the  words  in 
J>kn  I.  3, 1  asked  mj  mm  if  it  wi»  ntoal  In  Greeoi 
(a  glre  iwiBa  to  the  sheep.  He  lafoimed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  ibeep  obeyed  th*  ihepbeid 
when  be  called  thai  b^r  their  nemn.  This  man^ 
iB^  1  lad  an  opportiinitr  of  reriljing  the  truth  of 
Ihia  remark.  Pasting  bf  a  flock  of  sheep.  1  aiked 
Oh  afaepfaml  tb*  nme  qnotjoa  which  I  bad  pat  to 

I  t>«n  bad*  him  call  one  of  his  iheep.  He  did  lo^ 
Bd  .1  inataotlf  left  •'»  putuiagB  and  its  com- 
{■niona  and  tan  up  to  the  hands  of  the  ehephent 
«ith  (^(na  ofplasim  and  with  a  prcmpt  obedience 
viiidi  I  bad  nerer  before  obMrred  in  an^  other 
m-mal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  couotrr  that  '  a 
«i»v  will  Mkj  not  follow,  but  will  flea  from 
Us.  The  sbrphenl  told  m<  that  manj  of  his 
rfiaep  wm  itlll  wild,  that  tfaej  had  not  T<t  leaned 
tbeir  aamei,  but  that  bj  tfachiog  them  they  would 
■a  iBia  them."  Sae  also  Thomaon  (p.  203)  :— 
"  Tla  Aepheri  calls  iharply  from  lime  tn  time  to 
mated  the  abttii  of  tail  pnMocej  ther  know  hii 
>«in  mt  Ulew  on  j  but  if  ■  sttai^  nil  tbay 
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■top  ihort,  lift  up  their  heads  iDalaim,  and  it'  It  i> 
repeaMd  they  turn  and  See,  baMiut  thej  know  not 


The  common  ibeep  of  SjTia  and  Paleatina  are  th« 
hroed-tail  (Ovia  Icdiccaidatv),  and  a  Tarietf  of  the 
commoa  sheep  of  this  oounlTj  {Omiaria)  called  tht 
Bidoaten  according  to  Russell  {Allppo,  ii.  p.  147). 
The  broad-tailed  kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Sf  lia. 
Ariitotle.  who  liied  more  thin  SOOO  jran  ago, 
eipvalj  TneDtiooi  Sftian  sheep  with  taila  a  cubit 
wide.  This  or  another  Tariely  of  the  species  is 
also  noticad  by  Herodotui  (iil.  113)  as  occurring 
in  Arahia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  >be^  i>  probably 
alluded  to  la  Lev.  iii.  9.  Tii.  3,  &c,  as  the  &t  and 
the  whole  rump  that  wai  to  be  taken  ofl^  hard  by 
the  back-bone,  and  waa  to  be  conauoied  on  the 
altar.  The  cooka  in  Syria  ua«  this  maai  of  &t 
instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  ia  often  nndd  (n> 
Thomaoo,  Tht  hmd  and  Iht  Book,  p.  97). 

The  whole  paaaage  In  Gen.  ni.  which  beara  oa 
the  aubiect  of  Jacobus  atiatagem  with  Laban's  ahen 

been  severely  and  un- 

^^  by  aomf  writera.    Wo 

h  npon  the  quaition  briefly  in  its  loolagioU 
ing.  It  i>  altogether  imposaihle  to  account 
lor  the  complete  success  which  attended  Jacob'a 
derice  of  setting  peeled  rods  befon  the  ewea  and 
the-goata  aa  they  came  to  drink  in  the  watering 
troughs,  on  natvrai  grvumb.  The  Greek  btben 
for  the  most  part  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct 
operation  cf  the  Deity,  whereaa  Jerome  and  the 
Latin  lathcra  regard  it  as  a  mere  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  imagination,  adducing  aa  illusbationa 
in  point  Tarioua  derices  that  hare  bttti  rceorud 
to  br  the  ancients  In  the  cuea  of  mares,  eases, 
fcc.(teeOppian.C^n«ff.i-327,357;  Pliny,  ff.  ff. 
>ii,  ID,  aiid  the  paiaage*  from  Quintilian.  Hippo- 
cntea,  and  Oalen.  aa  cited  by  Jerotne.  Giotiu*, 
and  Bochart).  Even  granUng  the  genand  tnitb  <d 
theu  initanoea,  and  acknowledging  the  ouriouj  «d«t 
which  peculiar  sigbta  by  the  powir  of  the  imagi- 
nation do  occasionally  pioduce  b  the  fetus  of  tnauy 
anlmala,  yet  we  must  agree  with  the  Gnek  Mben 
and  aacriba  the  production  of  Jacob'a  apolted  she^ 
and  gcata  to  Divine  agency.  The  whole  quastioa 
be*  bean  anfully  cooaiderad  by  NILAhmaon  (A 
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Ooryfc  JaoM,  in  Tim.  Nov,  Theol.  PM.  i.  202- 
10P^,  from  whom  we  quote  the  foQowii^  P»*i'Sb  • 
''  FAtemnr  Uaquc,  cum  Vossio  aliiaqne  piis  Tim, 
Wanptoudum  imagimitionem  tantum  fuiase  eauaam 
tt^fWNMiMi,  ac  plui  in  hoc  nq;otio  dirinae  tribn- 
endom  eaw  rirtuti,  quae  sno  coneann  sic  deUlem 
canaac  aecnndae  vim  adauzit  nt  qood  ea  sola  secan- 
dam  natnram  praestare  non  valerei  id  divina  bene- 
dtcti<»e    sapra    naturam    prMBtaret;"    and  then 
Nitacfamann  cites  the  passage  in  Gea.  zza.  5-13, 
>here  Jacob  expreadf  states  that  his  soocess  was 
dee  to  Divine  interference;  for  it  is  haitl  to  be- 
lieve that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  faLchoods,  which  appean  to  be  the  opinion 
«f  Kalisch  (Hisi.  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  zxx. 
and  xzxi.)»  who  represents  the  patriarch  as  "  nn- 
blushingly  executing  frauds  suggested  hj  his  fertile 
brention,  and  then  abusing  the  authoritj  of  God 
in  corering  or  justifying  Uiem."    We  are  aware 
that  a  still  grayer  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  remains,  if  the  abore  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  hare  no  other  altematire,  for,  as  Patrick 
has  obserred,  **  let  any  shepherd  now  try  this 
device,  and  he  will  not  &id  it  do  what  it  did  then 
W  a  Divine  opention."*    The  greater  difficulty 
alluded  to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have 
directly  interfered  to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudu- 
lently towards  his  uncle.    But  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  was  any  fraud  fiurly  called  such  in 
the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been  thus  aided,  he 
might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban'«  nig- 
gardly conduct  all  his  days.     He  had  served  his 
money-loving  uncle  &ithfully  for  fourteen  years; 
Laban  confenes  his  cattle  had  increased  oonsiderably 
under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  return  ha 
got  was  unfidr  treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on 
the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  bard  bu^n  with 
him  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).    God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self ]mx^  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which   Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
givit     *«  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  "for 
any  private  person  to  make  reprisals,  the  injurious 
treatment  Jacob  had  received  fixMn  Laban,  both  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wagfs,  wos  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.    God 
Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands.** 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
diqmted  subject.^ 

The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the  names 
orsheep:->}KV,  PKV*  M;)'V,  or  7\})i,  a  ooUective 
noun  to  denote  "  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats**  to 
which  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  nb,  **  a 
sheep"  or  ^'a  goat,*'  joined  to  a  masc  where 
•«rams"or"he-goate*'  are  signified,  and  with  a 


*  None  of  the  tautanoM  dted  hj  Jerome  and  othera 
are  exact  parsUels  with  that  in  qncstloo.  The  qnoudoos 
addoced,  with  the  exoeptton  of  thoM  which  speak  of 
painted  Images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  ooneipi- 
tmbiM,  refer  to  cases  in  which  Uving  ■"♦"'•iff  tbeniselvcs. 
and  not  rcAactloos  of  faiaiiimate  ot^fects,  were  the  eaoie 
of  some  narked  peeollaritj  L-.  'he  fetos.  BoMnmlUler, 
hovvver  (StiboL  m  {oc.>,  dtes  Eastfeer  (Oe  lU  onaria, 
vemoB,  p.  IT.  30.  43.  4C.  4T)  as  a  writer  Iqr 
the  contrary  opinloo  Is  ooiiftiiBeil.    We  have  been 
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ftm.  when  ''ewes"  or  <*she-foslB*  jn  ntant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  t«  a  bibc.  <m 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  10) :  bjK,  **  a  ram ;"  ^rn,***«ir»f 
fcQ2)  or  Sra,  *'  a  lamb»"  or  rather  '*  n  aheep  of  a 

» V  V  r  ( 

year  old  or  above,"  opposed  to  H/D,  **  n  sucking  or 
very  young  lamb ;"  *^  is  another  term  applied  to 
a  lamb  as  it  si^pt  (^7^)  in  the  pastures. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience 
and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typ. 
fying  these  qualities  in  the  person  of  oor  Bl«s»ni 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7 ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c).  The  relation 
that  exists  between  Christ, "  the  diief  Shepherd,** 
and  His  members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shephenb  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  The  Lima 
and  the  Book,  p.  203).  [W.  H.] 

BHEEPGATE,  THE  (IK-VH  Ig^:  4  ^f<v 

^  wpofiorucii :  porta  ffregia).  One  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32; 
xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii.  32,  1)  or  gate  of  thi 
guard-house  (xii  39,  A.  V.  ** prison-gate").  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  jcmction  of  the  wall  of  the  dty  of  Dkvtl 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  having 
the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the  diagram 
in  p.  1027,  vol.  i.)  According  to  the  view  taken 
in  the  article  Jeku«^lem,  the  city  of  David  oc- 
cupied a  space  on  th*  mount  Moriah  about  coin- 
cidbg  with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  tho 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  ea  Sher^.  The  position  of  the 
sheep-gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattdnin,  Bertheau  (Exeg,  I/amd- 
buch,  on  Neheroiah,  144)  is  right  in  pladng  it  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
comer  ;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stef^en's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  s« 
far  to  the  east  as  that,  till  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  T  John 
T.  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately  **  market ")  was  prMwbly 
the  piiesent  Bamm&m  eih  Shefa.  [G.J 

8HEEP-MABKET,  THE  (John  t.  2).  The 
word  **  market  **  is  an  interpolation  of  our  trnns- 
lators,  possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  SchafhtniM, 
The  words  of  the  original  are  M  rf  wpo/Scrrucy, 
to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  maiket, 
but  gate,  wvXp,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  artxcJe. 
The  Vulgate  connects  the  TpofiaruHi  with  the  t^- 
kvftfi^Bpa,  and  leads  Pro6a/tba  pisctna ;  while  the 
Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and  naifieb 
only  a  **  place  of  baptism."  [G .] 

SHEHABI'AH  {P^pT^ :    Soap/ai ;     Alex. 

Xaapla:  Sohorta),  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jerohaaa 
(1  Chr.  viii.  26). 


nnaUe  to  gsin  access  to  this  wort. 

k  We  have  considered  this  perplexing  qoestioo  In 
oordanoe  with  the  genenMf  received  oplitkm  tfnt 
whole  account  is  the  work  of  one  sod  the  same  aathori 
at  the  same  time  we  most  allow  that  there  Is  strong  pro- 
babllUy  thai  those  portions  of  the  narrattvo  which  reUi* 
to  Jacob's  strstsgem  with  the  "  peeled  rods.**  are  attritmt' 
able,  not  to  the  Bkkietie  or  aaeleot  asona,  but  to  tto: 
sttppkmentary 
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SHEKEL.  In  •  fonnigr  article  [MomETl  a  [ 
fall  acnount  has  been  gir^  of  the  ooim  ouied 
riukels,  which  are  found  with  inecriptions  in  the 
Semaribm*  character;  so  that  the  present  article 
will  only  coDtain  notioes  of  a  few  particulars  relat- 
j>g  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  former. 

It  maj,  m  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to 
BCDtion,  that  although  some  shekels  are  found  with 
Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  un- 
doubtedlj  all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
make  this  statement,  as  in  some  books  of  high 
repatatJoQ,  e,  g.  Walton's  Polyglot,  these  shekels 
are  ei^niTed  as  if  thej  wer«  genuine.  It  is  hardly 
nenesdary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
Wd  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  differmoe 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only  ; 
the  Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
than  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distin- 
fui»h  them  merely  by  the  touch,  eren  under  a 
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Oar  attention  is,  in  the  next  pbice,  directed  to  the 
early  notices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one 
of  the  treatisea  bears  the  title  of  ** Shekalim"  or 
Fhekd$j  we  should  find  some  information  on  the 
subjecL  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to  the 
oMiAideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Tonple,  is  of  course  use- 
)tm  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
and  Mairoonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th 
century)  for  information  relative  to  shekeb  and  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  letters  in  ancient  times ;  but  Uie 
most  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer 
is  that  from  Ramban,  i.  e.  HcM-Moaea-BoT' 
J^achnanf  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
nth  century.  He  describes  a  shekel  which  he  had 
seen,  and  of  which  the  Cuth7fnttc  I'ead  the  inscrip- 
tion with  ease.  The  explanation  which  they  gave 
•f  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side :  Shekel  ho'She- 
4a/»m  **  the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and  on  the  other 
*  Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
a  misioterpretatioo  of  the  nsaal  inscription  "  the 
ih^el  of  Israel  ;*'  but  the  latter  corresponds  with 
the  inscription  on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  De  Numia. 
p.  M\  In  the  16th  century  R.  Attrias  de  Rossi 
states  thai  R.  Moses  Basula  had  arranged  aCuthaean, 
i  e.  Samaritan,  alphabet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses 
Alwkar  (of  whom  little  is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer 
as  having  read  m  some  Samaritan  onins,  **  in  such  a 
year  of  the  consolatioo  of  Israel,  in  sudi  a  year  of 
soiii  a  kin^."  And  the  same  EL  Azarias  de  Rossi 
(or  de  AdamhD,  as  he  is  called  by  Bartolood,  Bibl, 
Rahb.  vol.  IV.  p.  158),  in  his  D'J^y  11KD,  "  The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  fbm  Oculorum,  as  Bayer 
tz^analates  it,  which  would  require  {^PO,  not  HMtD), 
daeuses  tha  Tr«ns6uvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and 
describes  a  shekel  of  Israel  which  he  had  seen.  But 
th«  most  important  passi^  of  all  is  that  in  which 
this  writer  quotes  toe  description  of  a  shekel  seen 
l^  Ramban  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  A.D.  1210.  He 
g^^es  tiie  inscriptions  as  above,  "  the  Shekel  of 
ScekeU,'*  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy :"  but  he  also 


*  Tbo  cfaaraoler  nearly  rssembles  that  of  Samaritan 
MSS.,  pUUn^  U  ts  not  quite  kkatical  with  It  The 
&ti«w  and  Samaritan  alphabets  appear  to  be  dtvofpent 
mmseiilaiHiis  cf  aoase  older  foim,  ss  may  be  inferred 
tnm  ssvcral  of  the  lecisn.  Thus  tbe  Beth  sod  serersl 
teuen  are  cvkSently  identical  in  their  orlfbi.    And 


determines  the  weight,  which  he  anket  aibont  haf 
anounoe. 

We  fiiid,  therefore,  that  in  early  tines  shekek 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  thoite  now  fbond 
(exoq[»t  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error)* 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight.  Thesr 
are  important  considerations  in  tradng  tie  his- 
torr  of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
enruest  menti<«  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers. 
We  believe  that  W.  Postell  is  the  Brst  ChristwD 
writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a 
Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  16th  oentuiy.  In  a  curious  work  published  by 
him  in  1538,  entitled  Alphabeiwn  Duodecim  Lii' 
guanan,  the  following  passage  occurs.  Afler  stating^ 
that  the  Samaritan  Sphabet  was  the  original  form 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  great 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  worth  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Sohmon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Sama- 
ritans as  they  do,  worse  .  than  dogs,  and  never 
speaking  to  Uiem,  nothing  endears  these  coins  so 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  cha- 
racters were  oooe  in  their  common  usage,  natura,  as 
it  were,  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Ckua  or  Chutsem^ 
harich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  ruins,  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily." ^ 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one  of  theM 
shekeb,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  lettera  over  the  vase,  whidi 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu* 
merated  by  Bayer  in  his  Treatise  De  Numia  He^ 
braeo-SamaritaniSf  which  may  be  oonridered  as  the 
first  work  which  placed  the  expbnation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuo- 
oessful  guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authon  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  Professor 
Tychsan  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ennmerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  0.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Numis  He- 
braicia  Diatribe,  qua  timul  ad  Nuperae  ill,  F.  P, 
Bayerii  Objectionee  respondetur  (Rostochii,  1791). 
His  first  position  is  — That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barcocefca — p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  p. 
52-53,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  condusion  (I) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcooeba  (or  Barcoziba),  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  Samaritaiut  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letten  were  used  in  order  to  make 

the  (^  (5&<fi)  of  the  Hebrew  alpbabet  Is  the  same  al 
that  of  the  Samaritan;  for  If  we  make  tbe  two  mlddSs 
stnkes  of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesoe.  It  tekm  the 
He)»ew  tonxL 

k  BosteU  appears  to  have  amofsd  ^  SsaaittsD  ak 
phabet  ftoB  these  eolDBi 
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the  cnSm  deimble  as  amuletel  aid  (S)  UmI  |}kt 

OWBS  attribnled  to  Simon  Maocabaaos  bclaog  to  Una 
Beriod.  Tfeluai  haa  qnotad  some  curioc*  vaaBajo,* 
lot  hia  aigumcDta  ara  wholly  untaoabla.  In  the 
firat  plaM»  oo  nmUtmaiitt  can  doabt  tha  gvnaine- 
Mai  of  tha  dwkeb  attribotad  to  Simon  Maccabaeoa, 
«r  baUera  that  ther  bdong  to  tha  aama  epoch  as 
tha  coina  of  fianoona.  Bat  as  T jchaoi  never  mm 
«  shekel,  ha  waa  not  a  oompetaot  jndge.  There  is 
another  oonsidenitioB,  which,  if  forther  dcmonstra- 
tioQ  were  needed,  wonhl  supply  a  Tcrj  strong  ar^- 
flMut.  Theae  coins  were  first  made  known  to 
Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  tppear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  doKription  given  of  them  in 
Kabbinical  writers  The  oorrespondnce  of  the  newly- 
ibond  coins  with  the  earlier  doKription  is  almoat 
demonstntiva.  But  they  bear  snch  undoubted 
marks  of  genuinenesa,  that  no  judge  of  andent  coins 
4x>uld  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  practical  eye,  thoae  with  ffebrew  inseriptioos 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  spariousness.' 

Among  the  aymbola  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  wUcfa  is  considered  to  icpiesent  that  which 
was  called  LukA  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Bosh  Haahanak,  or  Cammemcemewt  ff  the 
Tear,  eh.  vii.  1,  and  the  Mishna  itself  in  Biooah, 
nSia  or  Soothe,  ch.  in.  1,  both  of  which  pvasges 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  tha 
branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  in  Lev.  sdii. 
40,  which  arethou^t  to  be  the  Pahn,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  IsraaUtes  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades,  were 
uso.illy  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Citron,  which 
is  also  found  in  this  npraKntatioo.  Sometimes  two 
ef  theea  jAilohe  are  found  together.  At  least  such 
i»  the  explanation  given  by  some  anthoritias  of  the 
aymbola  called  in  the  article  MoHET  by  the  name  of 
^heaoee.  The  subject  is  involved  in  much  diffi- 
culty and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  therefore  with 
'  Bsitition  and  diffidence,  especially  aa  ezpe> 
numiamatists  difier  in  their  eiplanationa. 
This  ophmation  ia,  however,  adopted  by  Bayer 
(De  Num.  pi  128,  219,  Ac),  and  by  Gavedoni 
{BM.  Num.  p.  31-32  of  the  German  Uanslation, 
who  adds  refersnces  to  1  Maoc  iv.  59 ;  John  x.  22), 
as  he  coDsiden  that  the  ZMfa6  waa  in  use  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabemades.  He  also  refers  to 
2  Maoc  L  18,  x.  6, 7,  where  the  cdebiatifm  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  bianchea 
carried  by  tha  wonhippen  are  anedfied. 

The  symbd  on  the  Revene  of  the  shekda,  repre- 
eenting  a  twig  with  three  bods,  appears  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  bads  of  the  pomegranate 
than  to  any  other  pbnt. 

•  He  quotes,  e^g^ihe  foUowtng  peSBSne  ftom  the  Je- 
rwtonkT^nd:  p  Jia^  (n08W  TTDB^  PaOO 
OTnO)  TPTXO  \y»H  Kama  5 "  B«volutJoo  (Sunarttsn) 
mooej.  like  that  of  Ben  Oosibe,  does  not  deffle."  Themean- 
jng  of  tUs  Is  Dot  very  obvlons,  nor  doea  Tyduen's  esplsn»- 
tloo  appear  quite  iatisfsctory.  He  eddi,  *  does  not  defile* 
ir  used  as  an  amulet"  We  iboold  rather  faiqatre  whether 
the  exprearion  may  not  have  eome  relation  to  that  of 
**  defiling  the  hands,'*  as  applied  to  the  esaonlcal  books 
or  the  a  T.  See  Ote^bncg,  Cemmmtarjf  on  Ike  Seng  <f 
Sengi,  p.  3.  The  word  for  poUating  is  different,  hot  the 
mmiim  I  may  be  aoakifoas.  Bot*  on  the  other  head, 
these  ootais  an  oRen  perforated,  which  givee  ooontcoanoe 
ia  the  notion  thai  thej  were  used  as  emulela.  Thepaai^ 
to  fimn  the  dIvWon  of  the  JenMalem  Tahnod  eoautd 
KISt  TBfjfO*  Maaear  Hhem,  or  -  The  Seoood  Tithe.** 


SHEKEL 

Tlie  following  Ii»t  ia  given  by  Oavedoni  (p.  11  d 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enmnaration  of  aU 
the  ooina  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cec^ 
tidnty  to  Simon  Maocabaens. 

I.  Shekela  of  three  yean,  with  the  macriptioo 
Shekei  letael  on  the  Obverse  with  a  Vasa,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph;  (2)  tha  let*^  Shin 
With  a  Beth;  (8)  tha  letter  8hm  with  a  GimeL 

R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buda, 
and  the  insoiption  Jemealem  ieduehah  or  Hak^ 
hedbithah.^ 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 
whidi  is  indicated  by  the  won!  ^YH,  <Mtei,  ^  « 
half."  These  occur  only  in  the  fiiat  and  aaoontf 
yeark 

The  above  are  silver. 

UI.  ^Vn  yn*lK  rae^.  ShSnalh  Arh^a  Chdtei. 
The  fourth  year— •  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Lukdn. 

R.  p*V  nSwa^  LegeeUM  TWem,  «  Of  the  Li- 
benitionofZioo.''  A  Flslm-trcebetwaaitwobaakaU 
of  fruit 

IV.  jriT  XniK  n»,  flWnat*  Arh'a,  RthPeu 
The  fomih  yeai^~a  fourth.    Two  iMkhe, 

R.  p^V  Xhnch-^  before.  Citron-fruit. 

V.  Pl'W  nSB^,  SkbyaOi  ArVa.  The  fourth 
year.     Leiab  betwew  two  CHroDs. 

R.  p^y  rhtxh^  LegeuaM  lUon,  as  befora. 
The  Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  balf-ahekaL 
These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  whidi  belong  to  this  aeries  henna 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  article  Monkt. 

In  the  coune  of  1882  a  work  of  oonsiderabla 
importance  was  published  at  Brealau  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Levy,  entitled  Geechkhte  der  JiUiachen  iffinx^A.' 
It  appears  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  eluddatioo 
of  the  queations  relating  to  tha  Jewish  coinage 
whidi  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preeent 
volume.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  ha  quotes  coins  whidi  have  only 
become  known  lately*  Some  coina  have  been  d»* 
scribed  in  the  Mevue  Numiematique  (1860,  p, 
260  eeq.),  to  whidi  the  name  of  Eleaiar  coins  ban 
been  given.  A  coin  waa  published  aome  time  ag» 
by  De  Saulcy  which  ia  supposed  br  that  author  to 
be  a  counterfoit  coin.  It  is  aoaroJy  l^ible,  but  it 
appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleaaar  on  one  side» 
and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  tha 
trouUea  which  preoeded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Eleaar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a 

Ericst,  and  Simcn  Ben  Giors,  were  at  the  head  of 
irge  factions.    It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that 

<  The  statement  here  made  will  not  be  dtapnted  by  aqf 
praetlcat  Dumtamatisfc.  It  Is  mode  on  the  aathoriqr  of  tba 
late  Mr.  T.  Buifon.  of  the  British  Maseam,  whose  knew* 
ledse  and  sUU  la  theee  qoesttooa  was  known  thiuagtoiwt 
Europe. 

*  The  qpelUag  vaxlee  with  the  jeer.  The  shekel  of  ibo 
JInt  year  hai  oolf  ntS^*lp  dSi^T  •  while  Ihoee  of  tho 
ssoond  and  IkM  yeen  have  the  taller  fcnn,  DvCVt* 
T((ffmp7\-  The  ^  of  the  Jemealem  to  taaportaat  as  show, 
ing  that  both  modes  of  spelUng  were  In  use  at  the  ssmo 
tline. 

1  FVom  the  Ume  of  Its  pntUcatSon.  It  was  not  svinebin 
fcr  the  article  Mamtv;  bat  1  am  Indebted  to  tbe  anther 
of  that  article  fer  calllnff  my  attention  to  tfah  bxA.  I 
hew<pver,  unable  to  procare  It  until  the  artklpfhieaa 
in  tjpe.»  AL  J.  R. 


RfiBLAB 

loaj  hKn  been  ttnick  which  bore  the  names 
d  bflilih  thMe  leaden;  but  it  Meim  acai-aelf  pn^ 
bible^  m  tbcy  do  not  q>peu  to  hare  anted  in  oon- 
eert.  But  a  copper  coin  ms  been  puUishad  in 
the  Betme  Ihamitmatique  which  undoubUxUy  bears 
the  inaeripdon  of  «<  Eleazar  the  piiest."    Its  types 
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1.  A  Tjue  with  one  h«i&d1e  and  the  mscription 

\itOTi  nn^M, "  Eleaxar  the  priest,"  in  Samar 
ritan  letters. 

H*  A  bunch  of  erapes   with   the   inscription 

Annier'  rfrnJ^  rtn  nnx^,  "y«roneofthe 

redemptioo  of  Israel." 

Some  silrer  coins  also,  Brst  published  by  Keichardt, 
bar  the  same  insciiption  on  the  obrei'se,  tinder  a 
pdm^tree,  bat  the  lettera  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  rcrene  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
tiie  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  well  as  some  that 
besr  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
«f  this  fiist  rebdliont  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
^oite  dear  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
iascriptioDS  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab'K 
nMhoD  (or  Baroooeba*i,  as  the  name  is  often 
ipelt)  ander  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
npnti  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful  as  collecting 
to|;etber  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
•ut  very  raeful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution  ; 
bat  we  most  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
tfresh  oolleetaoas  of  these  coins  for  Aill  satis&ction 
en  many  points.i  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
and  hdf-^ekels  to  Simon  Maocaboeus  may  be  con« 
adered  as  wril  estaUiahed,  and  several  of  the  other 
mias  described  in  the  article  Monet  offer  no 
pmmds  for  hesitatioo  or  doubt.  But  still  this 
series  is  rtry  much  isolated  from  other  classes  of 
evina,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  corresponds 
is  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  ai'e 
esostrmined  from  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
the  ooina.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
b^  from  future  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
ai«  girea  in  the  article  MoNET.  [H.  J.  R.] 

SHBliAH  (nW' :   ^Xdfti  3eh),     1.  The 

feangest  sod  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah 
the  Canaanite,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
SnELANiTEl  (Gen.  xxzviii.  5, 11, 14,  26,  zlvi.  12 ; 
Kom.  zxvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).  Some  of  his 
de»Yndants  are  enumerated  in  a  remarkable  passsge, 
1  Chr.  rr.  21-23. 

fl.  (rhVi  Haki:  8alg.)    The  proper  form  of 

Iht  Bane  of  Salah  the  son  of  Aiphaxad  (1  Chr. 
i.  18,  24). 

SHETANITES,  THE  O^^Cpn :  6  %7i\mwi : 

SekOtM).  The  descendants  of  Suelab  1  (Num. 
Mvi.  20). 

SHBUmi'AH  (jn^^ :    Se As/tia :    Alex. 

XiXgfdmsi  8abma$).  l.'One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
wbe  bad  manied  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
<eat  z.  39>    Gblled  Selkmiab  in  1  Esd.  iz.  34. 

2.  (aaA«^laLt;  Alex.  Scfffi/a:  SUmiias,)  The 
iMkv  of  Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  assister]  in 
rmtcfiog  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.    If  this  Hananiah 


be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  lii.  8,  Shda* 
miah  was  one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  aacrtd 
perfumes  and  incense. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  tioM  of  Neliemiab,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  treasttmns  over  tlie  treworibs  «l 
the  Leritical  tithes  (Neh.  zlii.  13). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jical,  in  the  tune 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  zxxvli.  3). 

6.  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  tht  waitl 
who  arrested  Jeremiah  ( Ji>r.  zzxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  name  appeaia  in  the  lengthened  fonn, 
like  the  following. 

6.  On^p^:  2eXff/ifa.)    The  same  as  Mebhe- 

LEMiAH  and  Shallum  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  (Selemiaik,)  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bant  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Earn 
(Ear.  X.  41). 

8.  (ScXc^as;  Alex.  SoAcyJot:  Selemia,)  An- 
cestor of  Jehudi  in  die  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  14). 

9.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those 
who  received  the  oi'ders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Banich 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

8HELEFH  {J^ :   SoA/f ;    Alex.  SoA^  ; 

Fkdeph\  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  tribe  which 
sprang  from  him  has  been  satisfiu:torily  identi- 
fied, both  in  modem  and  classical  times;  as  well 
as  the  district  of  the  Temen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [Arabia;  Jok- 
tan, &c.]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  cdonixa- 
tion  of  Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  criUcs.  Sheleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  {Mikhldf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 


^^ 


•  ne 


the  Temen  are  called  by  the  Araba)  of  Sulaf  (ui)^rxv 

Mardsidt  s.  v.),  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Niebuhr's  SiilHe  (Deacr.  p.  215),  written  in  his 

map  Selfia.     He  gives  the  Arabic  mJLm»  with  the 

vowels  probably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it, 
"grande  4tendue  de  pays  gouvem^  par  sept 
SchechMi"  it  is  situate  in  N.  Ut.  14^  30',  and 
about  60  miles  neaiiy  south  of  Sanli. 

Besides  this  geogmphical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Shebf  or  Shnlaf,  of  which  the 
fint  notice  appeared  ka  the  ZeittoKrifi  d.  Deuhch"n 
MorgenlamHtohen  Geselltchaft,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  whidi  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information.  YiUcoot  in  the  Moajam^  s.  v., 
says,  *'  £s-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tiibes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hish  to  Ibn-Moham- 
med  says  they  are  the  children  of  Tuktin  Joktan ; 
and  Yuktib  was  the  son  ofEber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah 
.  .  .  .  And  a  district  in  £1 -Yemen  is  named  after 
the  Sulaf."  £1-Kalkasauder  (in  the  British  Museum 
library)  says,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-«-Silfi£n, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  KahtAn  (Joktau).  .  .  . 
The  name  of  their  fiither  has  remained  with  them, 
and  they  are  called  £s-Sulaf :  they  are  childiwi  of 
£s-Sulaf  son  of  YuktlKn  who  is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Ea- 
Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
partridge,  and  E^-Silfan  is  its  plural :  the  tribe  waa 
named  after  that  on  account  of  translatkm."  T&oot 


than  the  Jerusalem  Talmnu,  quoted  In    T>chaen  *'  to  ponate,"  is  transkted  by  lilm  *  Is  fOf  *  ot 


Is  oossUerad  by  Dr.  lievy  (p.  137),  and  a 
«xpiaoatK)Q  (Ivefi.     The  word  innalaied  tjr 


«  redasai  the  tf  tbe,"  which 


faetur. 
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•bo  njs  (a.  r.  Muntabik)  that  El-MontaUk  wu 
an  idol  belonging  to  E»-Salaf.  Finally,  according 
Co  the  Kam/Hi9  (and  the  Lubh-el'Lubdiy,  cited  in  the 
Mardaid,  s.  y.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch>tribe  of  Dhu-]» 
Kil^a;  [a  Himyerite  familj  or  tribe  (Oaussin, 
i>Mi  i.  113),  not  to  be  confoonded  with  the  later 
king,  or  Tabbaa  of  that  name]. 

This  identification  is  oonclnaiTely  satisfartoiy, 
eroeciallf  when  we  recollect  that  HazarmaTeth 
(Hadramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  farther  evidence  were  required,  by 
(he  claancal  mention  of  the  XttXamfvolf  Salapeni, 
also  written  'AXamiPoU  Alapeni  (Ptol.  ri.  7). 
Bochart  puts  forward  this  people,  with  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  hare,  as 
we  have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his 
theory  ;  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Solapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
ht.  22».  [E,  S.  P.] 

8HEXESH(B6e^:  ScAX^r:  SeBes),  One  of 

the  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  35). 

SHEL'OMIOdV'*  ^^tfil:  Sahmy  Father 

■ 

of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num. 
Dxiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  rn^D^^ :  XaJimfulB:  8ah. 

mith).  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  She  had  married  an  Egyptian, 
and  their  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy. 

2.  (aa\«fic9(:  Salamith.)  The  daughter  of 
Zerabbabel  (1  Chr.  in.  19). 

3.  (laA»Ai«M;  Alex.  ta\ovfMJ)  Chief  of  the 
Ixharites,  one  of  the  four  &miiies  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  He  is  called  Shelo- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22. 

4.  {mth^i  Keri  TV1±I^  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25 ; 
rrtt^  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  26 ;  W^^  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 

28 :  8elemith\  A  descendant  of  Eliexer  the  son  of 
Moses,  who  with  his  brethren  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  dedicated  for  the  Temple  in  the  reiro  of 
David. 

6.  (TIIdV'*  ^^  n^pV:  2aA»M^9;  Alex. 
liaXmiuiB :  Salomith).  A  Gershonite,  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  *«  Shimei "  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Shelomith  and  his  brothen  are  afterwards  described 
as  chief  of  the  fiithers  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shimei,  and  the  sons  of  Shimei  axe  then  enume- 
rated. 

6.  (nHpT^;    XfXifjiM;    Alex.    3a\sf/*o^9 : 

Sehmith).  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons 
of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their 
head,  returned  from  fiabylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.' 
10).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission, 
which  may  be  supplied  from  the  LXX.,  and  the 
tnae  reading  is  probably,  **  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  tiie  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  Esdr. 
viii.  36,  wLere  he  is  called  "  Absammoth  son  of 
Josaphias.*' 

SHEL'OMOTH  (fltoV  •  ^«^/M :  Sale- 
moth).  The  same  as  Shelomith  3  (1  Chr.  xxir. 
22). 

eSELVlOEL  {hv^'nh^  I  SoAo^^X:  Sola- 
wtkl).    rue  son  of  Znrishar'iiii,  and  prince  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon  nt  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  He  had 
59,300  icen  under  him  (Num.  i.  6,  li.  IS,  vii.  36 
41,  X.  is;.  la  Jadith  (viii.  1)  he  is  called 
Samaeu 

SHEM  ^W :  S^M :  Semy,    The  eldest  eon  o( 

Noah,  boni  (Gen.  t.  32)  when  his  fiitber  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  500  years.  He  was  98  yean 
old,  mamed,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
After  it,  he,  with  his  fittlier,  brothers,  8ister»>tn* 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blesiing  of  God  (ix.  l\ 
and  entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  became  the  father  of  Arphaad  (xL  U)\ 
and  other  children  were  bom  to  him  subaeqoently. 
With  the  hel]p  of  his  brother  Japheth,  hr  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  fiither,  which  Canaan  and 
Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  which  is  connected  with  this  incident  ^x. 
25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assnming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
archs in  the  pi'esent  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
correct,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  bad  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  bom.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  are,  therefore,  but  two  Iink» — Methuselah 
and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that  the 
early  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apaii 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events  related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  con ferenoe.     [M  elch IZEDEK  .] 

A  mistake  in  translating  x.  21,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  V. 
and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  suppoeition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  ^see  A.  Pfeifier 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  see 
Rosenmilller,  in  he.,  with  whom  Gesenius,  7%r- 
sounxs,  p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  translation 
ought  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  rale,  ^  the 
elder  brother  of  Japh^."  In  the  six  places  (t.  32, 
vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  X.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  4)  where  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  are  named  together,  piecedence  la 
uniformly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch.  x.  the  desceml- 
ants  of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enumerated  Hn&t, 
poasibly  because  the  sacred  historian,  regarding  the 
Shemitic  people  as  his  proper  subject,  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  disencumber  his  narrative  of  a 
digieasion.  The  verse  v.  32  compared  with  xi.  lu 
may  be  fairly  understood  to  mean  that  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  bom  after  their  fiither  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  500  years ;  but  it  cannot  be  reti- 
sonably  inferred  fivm  thence  either  that  Shem  w;^ 
the  second  son,  or  that  they  were  all  bom  in  one 
year. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects  the  por- 
tions  of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  un- 
intermpted  line  from  the  MediteiTaneon  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  B^inning  as  its  oorth-westera  ex- 
ti-emity  with  Lydia  (acconling  to  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, though  doubted  by  Hidiaelis;  see  Geaen 
Thes.  p.  745),  it  includes  Syria  (Aran),  Chaldam 
(Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Pvwu 
(Elam),  and  'of  the  Arabian  Pe&inr  jla  (Joktvi. 
The  various  questions  oouneeted  with  the 
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ti«  of  the  Shcmitic  ptople  an  dlMnMed  in  the 

•ftkfe  SlUEMITIC  LAlfOUAOEB. 

Tbe  ^crritode  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  bj 
Vodi  (iiL.  26'^),  waa  fulfilled  prixnarilj  in  the  8al>> 
jugatioD  of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxlii.  4, 
and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8).  It  ia  doubtful  whether  in 
?ene  27  God  or  Japheth  ia  mentioned  as  tlie 
dweller  in  the  tenta  of  Shem :  in  the  foimer  sense 
the  vene  may  refer  to  the  special  prearace  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  adjaoent  countries  by  the  Romans, 
and  (^irituallj  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 
GenUles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
Pftifleri  Opera,  p.  40 ;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies^ 
Diss.  i.  [W.  T.  B.J 

8H£lir  A  iyaf :    JffKpia ;  Alex.    "Xoium  : 

Same),  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  It  lay  in  the 
r^n  of  the  south,  and  is  named  between  A  mam 
sod  MoLADAH  (Josh.  zv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shema,  probably 
))y  an  error  of  transciiption  or  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
43,  4)  inform  ua  that  Shema  originally  proceeded 
frosa  Hebron,  and  in  its  turn  colonized  Maon.  [G.] 

SHEM'ACPOe^:  %^i  Samma).    1.  ABea- 

benite,  mnoaAar  of  beU  (1  Chr.  r.  8). 

2.  {Soma.)  Son  of  Elpeal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  tbe  &thcr8  of  the  inhiabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
drove  oat  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  13). 
Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi. 

3.  {ytnfudas :  Sem^.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
at  Eira's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Ndi.  viii.  4).  Called  Sammob,  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

SSEH'AAH  (yXjpSfi  'Aff/U;  FA.  'A/ii: 

Samoa).  A  Benjamite  of  Gibenh,  and  &ther  of 
Ahicaer  and  Joaali,  two  warriors  of  their  tribe  who 
joiiied  Darid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  His  name 
ia  writim  with  the  article,  and  is  properiy  '*  9as- 
shenaah."   The  margin  of  A.V.  gives  *<  Hasmaah.*' 

BHEMATAH  (rn^:  ^ofudasi  Anwltu). 

JL  A  prophet  in  the  ieign  of  Rehoboam.  When 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin 
and  Judih  to  reconquer  the  northern  Idngdom  after 
its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was  oonunissioned  to  charge 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war 
apinst  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  zi.  2). 
Hia  second  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
apon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judidi  and 
aicge  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt. 
lOs  flMamge  was  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assm^  the 
priDots  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
idolatry  should  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  This  event  ia  in  the  order  of 
narrative  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
dncnmstanoeB  it  would  seem  to  have  oocun-ed  before 
the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
1,  where  the  people  of  Rehobotmi  are  called  '*  Israel," 
vtd  xii.  5,  6  where  the  princes  are  called  indiffer- 
eolly  '*  of  Judah  "  and  *•  of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
dhronide  containing  the  eventa  of  Rehoboam'a  reign 
(2  Chr.  xiL  15).  In  1  Chr.  xi..2  hia  name  is 
pven  IB  the  lengthened  form  ^n^JjTDfi!^ 

3.  (JU^uda:  Semaa,  Senuda,)'  The  son  of 
Sberhaniah,  among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbebel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of 
Ike  cito,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restorittg  the 
W9M  (Neh.  iit.  28).     Lord  A.  Henrey  (Oefwo/. 
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p.  107)  prcpoes  to  omit  the  words  at  the  bcgin> 
ning  of  1  Chr.  ii.  22  as  spurious,  and  to  condder 
Shemaiah  identical  with  Shimsi  5,  the  brother  m 
ZerubbabeL 

8.  {"Sofuudti  Samdla,)  Ancestor  of  Zixa,  • 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Per- 
hapa  the  same  as  Shimei  6. 

4.  (SsfMt:  SanUa,)  Son  of  Joel  a  Reobenite; 
perhaps  the  same  aa  Shema  (1  Chr.  r.  4).  See 
Joel  5. 

5.  {^Uifttda:  Semda,)  Son  of  Hasahub,  aMe* 
rarite  Levite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  businesB  of  the  house  of 
God» 

6.  {lofda.)  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a 
Levite  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shammua 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

7.  (Sc/ict,  ^tfioia;  Alex.  'Oc^ta.  2tfi9iai 
Sem^as,)  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xr.  8,  11).  He  took 
part  in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought 
the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8.  (JSofuCtas ;  Alex.  Xofiftalas.)  A  Levite,  son 
of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  saibe  in  tlie  time  of  David. 
He  roistered  the  divisions  of  the  priests  by  lot  into 
twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  (So^os ;  Alex.  Sofictos.)  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
his  sons  were  gatekeepers  of  the  Temple  ^1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  (Alex.  Xofuias.)  A  descendant  of  Jedu- 
thun  the  singer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  He  asdsted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service, 
and  with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  (So/Adfa;  Alex.  "Xa/uula:  SamaUu,)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  Called  Samaias 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  39. 

12.  (Sc/ictot:  SemOaa,)  One  of  the  <*  heads" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of 
Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and 
ministers  for  the  Temple  from  "  the  phce  Casiphia  " 
(Ezr.  viu.  16).  Called  Masman  in  1  Esdr.  vii.  43. 

13.  (Safudd:  Semeia.)  A  priest  of  the  iamilv 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra  a 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  is  called  Sameiub  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  (So/mfas :  SemAaa^  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  manied  a 
foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31).  Called  Sabbeus  in  1  Eadr. 
ix.  32. 

15.  (Zlc/i^.)  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  waa 
bribed  by  Sanballat  and  his  confedemtes  to  frighten 
the  Jews  from  their  task  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
and  to  put  Nehemiah  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  his 
assumed  terror  he  appears  to  have  shut  up  his 
house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire 
into  the  Temple  and  close  the  doors. 

16.  (Softato,  2eu/af ;  Alex.  Scficfas  m  Neh. 
xii. :  Semeia.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  houae  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  fiunily  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  (Neh. 
xii.  6, 18).  Probably  the  same  who  ia  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35. 

17.  {Jaiudan ;  Alex.  Soc^tatas .)  One  of  th! 
princes  of  J  ndah  who  went  in  procession  wiUi  Eni. 
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m  the  right  hand  of  the  two  thankagiTing  oom- 
pauies  who  odebrmted  the  solemn  dedicatiMi  of  the 
wall  of  Jerasdem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  (Sofiala.)  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part 
in  the  prooeauon  with  which  the  dedicatioa  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  was  aooorapanied 
(Neh.  xii.  36).  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Gershou- 
ite  Lerite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for  reasons 
which  an  giren  mider  Mattaniah  2. 

le.  (On.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  ^/ntUs.)  A  priest 
who  blew  a  trnmpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Keh. 
xii.  42). 

20.  {Xafuuas:  Semeias.)  Shemaiah  the  Ne> 
hdamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
He  prophesied  to  the  people  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that  thej  should 
lettie  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  build  booses, 
plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  period 
of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more 
active  foim  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Ztfhar 
niah,  ui^i^  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
ofBce,  and  uiy  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  read  by  Zeplumiah  to  Jere- 
miah* who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  fiunily  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  zxix.  24-32).  His 
name  is  written  in  ver.  24  in  the  lengthened  form 

21.  (aofuifat.)  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehnchaphat,  who  was  bent  with  other  Levites,  ac- 
companied by  two  priests  and  some  of  the  princes 
of  Judah,  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

22.  (3</*ft:  Semdas.)  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezeldah,  who  wtie  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests  to  distribute  the  tithes  among  thor 
brethren  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  (Softo/af .)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  possover  (2  Cnr.  xxxv.  9). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  find  Cononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hetekiah  as  chirf  Levites ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  are  the  names  of 
persons  and  n  :t  of  fiimilies,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who  lived 
at  least  eighty-five  yean  before  bim. 

24.  (Semei,)  The  father  of  Urijah  of  Eirjath- 
)earim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20^ 

25.  (ScAcitfaf ;  FA.  Xt9§ictasi  8emeia9,)  The 
father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).      [W.  A.  W.] 

BHEMABr AH  (^nntse^ :  lafutpdtd ;  Alex. 

%Kfutpla:  Samaria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warrion,  **  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David 
at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

2.  (nniDB^:  lofmplai  Samarioi).    One  of  the 

fiunily  of  Barira,  a  layman  of  Israel,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ear.  x.  32). 

3.  {Semeria.)  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  under 
the  same  ciiTumstanoes  as  the  preceding  (Esr. 
X.41). 

bflEME'BEB  (nSKOe^ :  %ffM$6p:  Sefmher). 

King  of  21ebo(m,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
wbm  he  was  attacked  bv  the  north-eastern  invaders 
■Kier  Chadorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  The  San.  Text 
mi  VcrsMO  give  **  Shem^eL" 


SHEM'EB  (yX^ :  Stfi^ :  Samrr),  The  owiia 

of  the  hill  on  which  the  dty  of  San  aria  was  luiU 
(IK.  xvi.  24),  and  alW  whom  it  was  railed  Sftth- 
mertm  by  its  founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for 
two  silver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected! 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  been  Smmrtm, 
from  Shemer ;  for  Shometnm  would  have  been  the 
name  ^ven  after  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  aj^xars  to  b* 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  md 
Somer  and  Shomir  lespectii-ely ;  but  the  Vat.  M.N 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  form  *'  Shemer,* 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  dty  to  ^/uipAw  or 
2ejui;p.iif.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8H£MlDAQn'2D(^':  :ivtuJp,%vftapifi;  Alex. 

l^iiipQii  in  Josh. :  Semida),  A  son  of  Gilead,  and 
ancestor  of  the  &mily  of  the  Shemidaites  (Num. 
xxvi.  32 ;  Jot>h.  xvii.  2).  Called  Suemioau  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 

SHEMIDAH  (jn'Wi   Xf/updi   Aatftfa). 

The  same  as  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  (X,\ 
vU.  19). 

SHEMTOA'ITES,  THE  (^rmfn  :  4  Si^ 

fuitpl :  Semidaitae).  The  descendants  of  ShemidA 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  ¥2).  Thej  obtmacd 
their  lot  among  the  male  children  of  llanaaseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHEMINITH  (n*yp^).    The  title  of  Ps. 

vi.  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  ftrii^ed 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  ooncecuing  th« 
manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  song.  '*  To 
the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Shaninith,'* 
or  "  the  eighth,**  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it« 
A  similar  diiiection  is  found  in  the  title  of  ^  xii.  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  lenders  (nrhp  r^t  oyMqs, 
and  the  Vulgate  pro  octacA,  The  Geneva  Venimi 
gives  "  upon  tlie  eighth  tune.*'  Referring  to  1  Chr. 
XV.  21,  we  find  certain  Levites  were  appointod  by 
David  to  pky  *'with  harps  on  the  Sheminith,^ 
which  the  Vulgate  renden  as  above,  and  the  LXX. 
by  iiftaafvlB,  which  is  merely  a  corruption  ci 
the  Hebrew.  The  Genera  Version  explains  in  the 
margin,  "  which  was  the  eighth  tnne,  over  the 
whidi  he  that  was  the  most  exodlent  had  chaxge.'* 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  mcamng  of  their 
musical  terms  aie  necessarily  vagne  and  oootra- 
dictory.  With  respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rab- 
binicai  writers,  as  Kasfai  and  Aben  Esra,  follow  the 
Taigum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp 
with  eight  stringi;  but  this  has  no  foundation,  and 
depends  npon  a  misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21. 
Gesenius  (  TAm.  s.  v.  ny^)  says  it  denotes  the  6an» 
in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  whicfa 
signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of  AJamoth 
itsdf  is  very  obscoie,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  frrai,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  wHh  It. 
Others,  with  the  author  of  ShOte  ffaggMorm^ 
interpret  *'  the  themimth**  as  the  octooc ;  but  ther» 
is  no  evidence  that  the  andent  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  understood  by  our- 
selves. On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two  Psalms  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  tenns  A^elct^ 
Sbahar,  Gitttth,  Jonath-elem-redickhn,  &e.,  s: 
other  Psalms,  which  are  generally  re^ardoi  as  io> 
iicating  the  melody  to  be  employed  by  the  8iB^ec& 
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I  ■em  most  prolNible  that  Sheninith  is  of  the 
mjot  kind,  lad  dnotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
e^jaHht  or  a  oortain  kej  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
Oe  song.  Maurer  {Oomm.  m  Ps,  vi.)  regaixls 
Shemioith  as  an  insfarament  of  deep  tone  like  the 
vioknodlo,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
rioliii;  and  soch  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
bjr  Jonius  and  Tremellius.  It  is  impossible  in  sach 
a  esttt  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  most  probable 
(DDJarUire.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEin'RAMOTH  (n^D*)n3^ :  2«.uipa^ ; 

T 

Mes.1ffupaiiM,  1  Chr.  xt.  18 ;  FA.  ^tfitipofM^ 
I  Cbr.  XT.  18,  20,  lofiapifM,  1  Chr.  zvi.  5 : 
Seauramotk).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
sppointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  *'on  Alamoth/' 
ii  ikt  choir  formed  by  Ds^.  He  was  in  the  divi- 
«n  which  Asapb  led  with  cymbals  (I  Chr.  zr.  18, 
30,  iri.  3), 

2.  {ttfupmfiABJ)  A  Lerite  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hrtiphst,  who  was  sent  with  others  through  the 
dtiei  d  Jndah  to  teach  the  book  of  the  Law  to  the 
pmpfe  (2  Our.  zvii.  8). 

gHEHITIO  LANGUAGES  and  WHIT- 
nVO.  IsTBODUcnoM,  §§1-5. — 1.  The  expres- 
Ms,  •«Sbemitic  ftmily,"  and  *'Shemitic  Un- 
pages,''  ire  based,  as  it  well  known,  on  a  reference 
toOoLz.  21  seqq.  [See  Shem.]  SuUequently, 
the  obrioas  inaccujacy  of  the  expression  has  led  to 
tt  attempt  to  substitute  othera,  such  as  Western 
Astrtic,  or  Syn>-Ax«bi&— this  last  a  happily  chosen 
Mpiatioo,  m  brixiging  at  onoe  befora  us  the  two 
9>gnphiesl  eztronea  of  this  fiimily  of  Lwguages. 
Bat  the  «n4ier,  though  incorrect  on^  has  maintained 
it>  greand:  tad  for  purposes  of  convenience  we 
ibU  ooDtinae  to  uge  it.* 

1  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 
the  loandahes  ct  the  area,  occupied  by  the  triba 
aqdorii^  so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  Various  dis- 
taiiRng  causes  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as  on  the 
^t^'rthera  ade)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  restless  Aryan 
bte.  For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
uoia  Bsy  be  taken  as  the  Northern  ^undary—  the 
nr«r  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  the  Eastern 
-^  the  Red  Sen,  the  Levant,  and  certain  portions 
"f  Am  Minor  as  the  Wotem.  Within  these  limits 
^  the  proper  home  of  the  Shemitie  fiimily,  which 
^  caociied  so  m^ty  an  influence  on  the  histoiy  of 
^  vorid.    The  area  named  may  aeem  small,  in 
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oompari'-rn  with  the  wider  regkxis  occupied  l^  the 
Arpj>  ^tock.  But  its  geographical  position  m 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  old  worU — its  two  nobk 
rivers,  alike  fiualitating  foreign  and  internal  inter- 
coms— ^the  extent  of  seaboard  jtnd  desert,  present- 
ing long  lines  of  protection  against  foreign  invasion 
— have  proved  eminently  fiivourable  to  the  undis- 
tm'bed  growth  and  devdopment  of  this  family  of 
languages,  as  well  as  investing  some  branches  (at 
certain  periods  of  their  history)  with  very  oonaileT* 
able  influence  abroad.^ 

3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  Ungnage-family 
ure  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following  localities 
within  the  area  named.  In  those  ordinarily  known 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  diflerent  kinds, 
e,  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — ^that  of  the  Targums  and 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to  which  mar 
be  added  other  varietiei  of  the  same  stock — siidi 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — and  of  dif- 
ferent Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled  in  Canaan, 
must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  hugnage  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  whidi 
were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  south,  amid  the  aedosion  of  Anbia, 
was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated 
for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenadty  and  eulu- 
sivenesB  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
presei-ve  unaltered  the  main  features  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
unifoim  cHmate  of  theii  geographical  locations. 
But  (as  compared  with  variations  fitnn  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  type  is  very 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  will,  from  whatever 
causes  springing,  tiie  same  tenacity  is  discernible— 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fieroe  and  rapacious  inhabitants  oi 
mountain  regions — ^the  craftsmen  of  cities,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  or  the  tnUficken  in  distant  marts  and 
havens.* 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  IVofessor  M. 
Miiller's  late  volume  On  iha  Science  nf  Language 
(p.  381) — a  volume  equally  remarkable  for  re- 
search, fidelity,  and  graphic  description:-* 


tfxnAUWiOAL  Tablb  or  tbs  Shdrtic  FaioLT  or  LjumuAoai 

Dead  Lamffuatfes.  Cftaua, 

DUIccUof  Arabic  .    Ethlopto lArBblc,or 

.    Hlmysritte  InscriptluiM jSoutbera. 

fBiblkal  Hebrew ^Hebrale. 

.  { auBsritan  Pentateuch >     or 

I Ouifasginlsn-Pboenlclan  Inscriptions /Middle. 

I  Cbaldoe.  Masors^  Talmud,  Tknram,  Biblical  Ghaldee  .     .    .  i  Arunalc, 

•  <afTlac(Pieahfto.3ndcnit.  A.n.) >      or 

(GnnelfonnlnscriDtioos  of  fiabvton  and  Nineveh  ....  'Nortli 


The  Jew* 


Northern. 


hm  enqniricf  would  be  more  interesting,  were 
■Q&iently  trustworthy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
B^  the  oHgiaai  Shemitic  dialect,  and  as  to  whether 
V  out  the  Anmaic  was— not  only  in  the  first  in- 


* '  UdteonloatSoa  de  stolUqnes  ne  pent  avoir  dm- 
OBivjieui^  4a  monoeot  <|n'oo  la  prend  comme  one  olmple 
^HuioQ  ooDveottonoelle  et  qoe  Ton  s^esi  ezpliquft 
^  vqa'eQe  rmferme  de  profandfoMnt  Inexact "  (Henon, 
^f^GoL^  Umffom  SimMiqiia,\,2).  Ebfjllah  scholars 
^  Mf  aAopead.  from  the  French,  the  fonn 
"  bat   tbera  Is  no  reason  wby  tee  sborld 


stance,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we  ordlnirily 
suppose — the  prind^  means  of  interoonuDOcicatioi 
anEKxng  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  oiigin,  with  the  exoeiK 
tion  perhi^  of  those  of  the  Arabian  peninanla.  TtM 

abandon  the  Hebrew  aoond  because  the  Vnndb  And  the 
prooondatlon  adBcalt. 

b  Bertheaa.  in  Henos's  RaO-XnqfeUpSdU,  v.  60t 
613 ;  Fttrst,  LekrgeUhtde  dor  ArmmVtehm  idime,  ^1. 

•  Scboix,  BMdhmg  in  dot  JL  T.,  Cmn,  183J,  tl-df 
FPrst,  Uhrgeb.  ^1,  20.  2Z 
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^istonca!  books  of  Uie  Old  TesUment  abow  plain] j« 
Uuit  between  tlie  oocapation  of  Canaan,  and  the  rio- 
toriei  of  NebachadnezjAr,  manj  caiiaes  led  to  the 
sxtension  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the  resti-iction  of  pure 
Htbraw.  Bot  there  is  mach  that  is  probable  in 
the  notion  held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the 
■poken  dialect  of  the  Shemitic  ti-ibea  eztenud  to 
Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history) 
closely  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  Tariety  of 
Aramaic.  This  notion  is  oorrobomted  by  the  traces 
still  dLsoemible  in  the  Saipturcs  of  Aramaisms,  where 
the  language  (as  in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem 
to  hare  been  preeerred  in  a  form  nx»t  nearly  re- 
semblii^  its  original  one :  *  and  also  from  the  re- 
■emllancas  whidi  may  be  detected  between  the 
Aramaic  and  the  earliest  monument  of  Arabic 
gpBoth — ^the  Himyaritic  fragments.* 

4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  na  of 
Tarions  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
ples no  remarkable  instances  of  Uieir  aammSatmg, 
Though  carrying  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  ai^e  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  remauied  strangers  and  exotics  in 
sereral  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augustine, 
a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers, 
was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained  of  the 
power,  or  arts  of  the  foimer  loixis  of  sea  and 
knd,  from  whom  these  fragments  were  inherited. 
Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results,  from 
the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  countries  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  centuries  since 
ebmeed  prove  in  the  deaiiest  manner,  that  the  vo- 
cation or  the  Arab  brandi  of  the  Shemitic  fiunily  was 
not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom  their  first  onset 
laid  prostrate.  They  brought  nothing  with  them 
but  their  own  stem,  subjective,  unscKial  religion. 
They  bon-owed  many  intellectual  treasures  from 
the  conquered  nations,  yet  were  these  never  fully 
engraftad  upon  the  alien  Shemitic  nature,  but  re- 
mained, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  external  adjuncts  and  ornaments.  And  the 
same  invetente  isolation  still  chaiwcterixes  tribes  of 
the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  liCer«tttre.  Indeed,  aooordanoe  is 
seldom  noore  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitio 
noe  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes)  between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
pression. Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
resolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These,  as 
hi  as  thM^  may  be  tnKxd  by  research  and  analysis, 
carry  oa  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  broad 
line  of  sepamtion,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  was  not  yet  drawn  between  the 
Japhetian  and  the  Shemitic  languages.  Instances  c^ 
this  will  be  brought  forwanl  in  the  sequel,  bnt 
subsequent  researches  have  amplv  oonfiimed  the 
substance  of  Halhed's  prediction  or  the  ultimate 


^  *  Un  antrs  lUV  non  moins  difne  de  renarqae^  e^eat 
ranalogle  frappaate  qn'ont  tuntes  oes  lirCgoiartiiis  pio- 
vincUka  avec  rAiamfen.  D  semble  que,  mtaie  avaat  la 
ewUviti,  le  patois  popolslre  se  rapprodudt  beaoooep  de 
«Kta  langne,  en  sorts  quil  noos  ert  matateasiii  impos- 
sible de  B^parer  Uca  nettement,  dam  le  stylo  de  certains 
dolts,  osqnl  sppartlent  an  dialects  popniaiiet  on  an  patois 
da  raymnme  d'lsnfi,  on  k  riaflnenoe  des  temps  de  la 
captSvttii''  ■•  11  est  k  raaarqBer.  da  rests,  que  las  IsopMS 
s6mitlqnes  dlSirent  molns  dans  la  booebe  da  people  qce 
laas  l«s  Uirres"  (Rensa  L  141   liai  and  aleo  Fllfst. 


cognition  of  the  affinities  between  Sanacrit  (sth« 
Indo-Gerraan  r  lamily)  and  Arabic  (  s  the  Shor itic) 
**  in  the  main  groundwork  of  languid  in  monr> 
syllables,  in  the  names  «f  numbos,  and  the  «(► 
pellations  of  sudi  thincs,  as  would  be  /int  di> 
criminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  crviliaatioo."* 

These  monoevllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  partidea,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  variation.  Bnt  differences  are  obeervahlt^ 
in  the  principal  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the 
noun .  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  rdation,  aiie 
grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a 
single  word,  susceptible  of  various  internal  (Ganges 
acooiiling  to  the  particuhu'  requirement.  Hence, 
in  the  Shemitic  6unily,  the  prominence  offormaiiiMg 
and  that  mainly  internal  (or  contained  withm  the 
root  form).  By  such  instrumentality  are  expresMd 
the  differences  between  noun  and  verb,  adjective 
and  substantive.  This  mechanuon,  within  oeitais 
limits,  invests  the  Shemitic  languages  with  oonai- 
derable  freshness  and  sharpness ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequd,  this  language-family  does  not  (for 
higher  purposes)  possess  distinct  powoa  of  expression 
equal  to  thoee  poesessed  by  the  Ja^^etian  family. 
Ajiother  leading  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  lan- 
guages, is  the  absence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper 
names)  of  compound  words — to  which  the  si»ter 
&mily  is  indebted  for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In 
the  Shemitic  fiunily — agglutination,  not  logical  se- 
quence—independent roots,  not  compound  a]^n^ 
priate  derivations  from  the  same  rooi,  are  usad  to 
express  req)ectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different 
modifications  of  a  particular  notion.  Logical  a^ 
qnence  is  r«]daoed  by  rimple  mateiial  sequenos. 

Both  language-families  are  full  of  life ;  but  thft 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  oi^ganio— of  the  Shemitic,  an 
aggregate  of^  unita.  The  one  looks  around  to  be 
taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  mt« 
form  and  shape:  the  other  contains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  poure  out  its  thoughts  and  fenoai  aa 
they  arise.^ 

§§6-13. — ^Hebrew  Languaqb.~Period  of 

Growth. 

6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of  tke  ao- 
ealled  Shemitic  fiunily,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  South- Western  Asia.  The  development  and 
culture  of  this  hitter  will  be  found  to  have  beeo 
considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or  fortnaek 
of  its  diffei'ent  districts.  In  the  north  (or  Anai, 
under  which  designation  are  comprehended  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under  a  dimate  pasw 
tially  odd  and  ungenial— in  the  dose  fRxnimity  of 
tribes  of  a  diflbrent  origin,  not  unfivqueotly  maideni 
by  conqoest— tlie  Shemitio  dialect  beoune  in  piaaa 
harsher,  and  its  general  character  less  pore  and  dia- 
tinct.  Towards  the  south,  opposite  causes  oootrt- 
buted  to  maintain  the  language  in  its  pori^.  In 
Arabia,  pi^eserved  by  many  oaunes  fnm  kmffi  in- 
vasion, the  language  maintained  more  aaphesqf- 
and   ddicacy,   and   exhibited   greater  variety  A 

LeJbveb.^S,4,9,lI). 

•  HolAnann,  Oramm.  Syr.  p.  i-€ ;  Sdiola,  I  p,  41,  ?, 
p.  8-t;  Qesenlas.  UhrgOOtA  (181T).  p.  IM4;  FVxBt, 
LArg^  ^$4. 14 ;  Bawllnson,  Jmtntal  pf  JtiaHt  OKimB, 
XV.  233. 

f  Halhed's  Orwnmar  vf  Ms  Aognl  Icmmnpi.  *n8. 
quoted  la  Ddltssch,  Jbarim.  pL  113;  VMk  Uktm^ 
ZwMter  HaapttbeiL 

s  Bwald,  Qfonm.  ^  X.  T,  1833,  K-t    Berthern,  la 
Heraog,  v.  611, 13;  Bsoss,  iMd.  SM.  6CJ),  f isias^ 
OKspiloler.  sn. 
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wipli  iihd  oaoatniction.  A  reference  to  iht  map 
will  iMTe  to  ezplain  tliifl — ^lyiog  as  did  Jadaea  be* 
ivnm  Aram  and  AralHa,  and  aiiefly  inhabited  bj 
Uip  Hebrevr  race,  with  the  exertion  of  Canaanite 
«nd  Phoeniciaa  tribes.  Of  the  language  of  theM  last 
tern  (fiatinctire  remains  have  hitherto  been  broaght 
4}  Il^t.^  But  its  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
die  TexBchite  settiers  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  Hamite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine 
tribes,  another  branch  of  the  same  stock.  . 

Ori^nally,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
aenttti  more  affinities  with  the  Aramaic,  in  accord- 
tnee  with  their  own  fiunilj  accounts,  which  bring 
the  Patriarchs  from  tha  N.E., — ^more  direcUj  from 
northern  Mesopotamia.  In  consequence  of  vicinity, 
as  was  to  be  anticipated,  many  features  of  resem- 
Uaooe  to  the  Ambic  may  be  traced;  but  subse* 
qnenthr,  the  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to 
hare  followed  an  independent  course  of  growth  and 
QSfvnwnmn. 

7.  Two  questions,  in  direct  oonnexioQ  with  the 
eariy  morements  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent 
Heknvw  nati<»i»  have  been  discui>scd  with  great 
eanicslnesa  br  many  writen — ^the  first  bming  on 
fbe  canaes  which  set  the  Tenchite  &mily  i&  motion 
lowaida  the  sooth  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
origm  and  hmgnage  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of 
Csnaafl  at  the  aniTal  of  Abraham. 

In  Gen.  x.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Stem — Elam,  Asshur,  Arphazad,  Lud,  and  Aivn. 
Tbs  last  of  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
fiwB  him)  will  be  considered  subsequently.  The 
ftoih  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  progenitor 
(or  the  collective  appellation)  of  the  tribes  which 
origiadly  occupied  Osnaan  and  the  so-called  Shemitic 
Kgimia  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
tribes  descended  fixim  Elam  and  called  by  his  name 
wen  probably  subjugated  at  an  early  period,  for  in 
GcB.  riv.  mention  is  made  of  the  headship  of  an 
anti-Teradiite  league  being  vested  in  the  king  of 
Khan*  Chedorlaomer,  whose  name  points  to  a 
(Hahite  origin.  Whether  Shemitic  occupation  was 
•onoscrfed  at  ooce  (in  the  case  of  Ehun*}  by 
Aryan,  or  whether  a  Cushite  (Hamite)  domination 
iBtcrrmed,  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  in  the 
cae  of  the  seoond,  Asshur,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
OB  tke  showing  of  Scripture  (Gen.  z.  11),  that 
his  dMcendants  were  disturbed  m  their  home  by 
the  advaaoe  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cushite  stream 
«f  pqpntation  flowing  upwards  on  a  return  course 
llin^^  AxaUa,  wlme  plain  marks  are  to  be  found 
of  Its  presence^  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
etraogly  narked  differanon  existing  between  the 
SQiamitk  and  Cushite  (=Hamite)  races  in  habits 
and  thooght,*  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
Isft  on  record,  we  csn  well  nndentand  an  uneasiness 
and  a  desiie  of  removal  among  the  Shemitic  popula- 
tiflB  of  the  plains  by  the  river.  Scripture  only  tells 
oa  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 

BOHtie  waoderan  of  the  linesge  of  Arphazad 

lorlh  on  the  jouniey  fraught  with  such  enduring 

to  the  Jaistory  of  the  world,  as  re- 


k  "Tbe  oaaw  of  tfaefr  oonntiy,  H^vB  sthe  Uuod  of 
iBBBlcntkn^polntB  to  tbe  Act  that  the  FfaOistiocs  did 

aotresu  m  Has  of  ooast  from  the  Interior  at  all  events" 
iQmvL  Ra.  IxzvUI.  173). 

•  The  word  Elam  is  stnply  the  pronondatkm,  aoooid- 
tec  ta  the  ocisns  of  Wcstera  Asia,  of  h$n  b  Abysau  m 
AtalsBa.  Kenan,  L  41,  on  the  aotlMil^  of  Bomoaf  sad 
U.  mucr;  J.  O.  Mtflkr.  A  £  zhr.  S3;  fiawUiMOB, 
4f  Jstafie3KMy,av  332. 


corded  in  Scripture,  in  Hs  second  stage  of  pro* 
grass.  There  is  at  least  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  thoiight,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  fi-om  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (if  modern  scholarship  is  right  in 
the  locality  selected)  was  caused  by  Divine  sugges- 
tion, acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  eaae  in  the  ndghboux- 
hood  of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  It  may  be 
that  the  active  cause  of  the  movonent  recorded  in 
Gen.  zi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation  of  the 
One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be 
stamped  on  all  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not  least 
palpably  on  its  language  in  its  pmity  and  proper 
development.  The  leaung  particulars  of  that  me- 
morable journey  are  preserved  to  us  in  Scripture, 
whidb  is  also  distinct  upon  the  &ct,  that  the  new 
comers  and  the  earlier  settiers  in  Canaan  found 
no  difficulty  in  conveiaing.  Indeed,  neither  at  the 
first  entrance  of  TenK:hites,  nor  at  the  letum  of 
their  descendants  after  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
does  thei-e  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  numeiXHia 
tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  But,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  very  great  diflierence  of  opinion  is  to  be 
found,  and  very  much  learned  discussion  has  taken 
place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachitte  adopted  the 
language  of  the  earlier  settleia,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  latter  alternative  is 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  earlier  writei-s  on  Biblical  subjects,  i% 
waa  maintained  witii  great  earnestness — Walton, 
for  example,  holding  the  advanced  knowledge  an^ 
civilization  of  the  Terachite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,"  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasoning,  and  whether  **  this  contrast  be* 
tween  the  infeiiority  of  the  chceen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  pre-eminence  In  re* 
ligious  privileges,"  is  not  ^an  argument  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  Insisted  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  any  great  early  amount  of  civilintioo, 
being  built  necessarily  on  closer  interoouiae  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,  would  have  tended  to 
retard  rather  than  promote  the  object  for  which 
that  people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
great  original  similarity  ezisting  between  the  dia- 
lects of  tbs  actual  possessors  of  the  oountiy  in  their 
various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants,  the 
latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  inmiigration,  to  be  ez* 
plained?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  us  in  the  sacred  records  by  the  mys- 
terious and  boding  names  of  Nephilim,  Zamzum- 
mim,  and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probaUe  Titanic 
size  traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
travellera,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Some 
assert  that  no  reliable  tzaoes  of  Shemitic  language 

k  Bensn,  L  34, 318,  315  ;  Spiegel,  fn  Henog;  a.  865-6^ 

•  Oompare  Gen.  zl.  6  with  Qen.  ztUI.  80,  and  note  I, 
KawUnson,  J.  A,  8,  zv.  331.  Does  the  conelform  ortho> 
graphy  BaMl «**  tbs  gate  of  Qod."  point  to  the  set  of 
Titanic  andadty  reoorded  in  Gen.?  and  Is  the  ponlsh- 
meat  reooidsd  In  the  oonftudon  expressed  In  a  Sheaiitts 
woidofkiudTBdaoondr  <iaalbBemkn,MMamg»d^B%KMn, 
113, 164. 

•  Bishop  of  St.  UvidB*  Letter  tQthtBeo.Jl,*TnUkm» 
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are  to  be  foimd  uortl;  of  Meant  Taurua,  and 
ciaim  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ana  Minor  a 
Japhetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these 
tsrlr  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and 
their  migration  from  *'  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petraea  and 
the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.*'*  Bat  these 
must  haie  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their 
remains  &ing  only  aUoded  to  in  references  to  the 
tribca  which,  under  a  well-blown  designation,  we 
find  in  oocnpation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from 
Egyr*^ 

b.  Another  view  is  that  pat  forward  by  oar  coon- 
tryman  Rawlinson,  and  snared  by  other  schobirs. 
*'  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  the  dialects  now  raoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  tare  authorised  to  inrer  that  at  some 
Tery  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Arian  nations,  a  great  Scjrthic"  (  =  Hamitic) 
"^  population  must  have  overspread  Enrope,  Asia, 
aiKl  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimihur  in  tbeir  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in 
common  certain  oiganic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  ' 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  lead- 
mg  featares,  to  be  htstorically  sound.  As  was  to 
be  anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiqaities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed  than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
'^Gen.  Ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.4  Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  dis- 
oemible  between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
(s  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic  lamily 
be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  **If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen. 
X.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coost,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — ^indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — ^that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  languages  which  diffei^ed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  thoee  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family."  ' 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachidae  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  ihe  art  of  writing 
among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are 
at  present  conoemed.  Our  limits  preclude  a  dis- 
euarion  upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the  stu- 
dent is  still  bewildered :  the  question  would  seem 
to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the 

•  Renan.  i.  4S.  10?;  Arnold,  In  Heraog,  vUL  310,  11; 
Qrataam.  Cambridffe  Eanya,  18ft8. 

P  Bawlinson,  J.^A,S.  zv.  230,  333. 

«  **  All  tbe  Ganaanltes  were.  I  am  astisfled,  Scy  ths;  and 
the  tohaWtanta  of  Syria  retained  thel*-  diaUnotlre  ethnic 
eluvadar  antll  qolte  a  late  period  of  oiatory.  Aocotdlng 
to  tbe  tnacriptiooa,  the  Khetta  or  Riltltaa  were  tbe  domt- 
naniStythlaa  T9ce  ftoM  the  earliest  times."  fiaw!lttia&« , 
/.  ▲«.xr.930. 


Shemitic  stodc,  did  they  aoqaire  the  la^  of  WTithi| 
from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Aasyriaat 
— K>r  was  it  evolved  from  given  dements  anoqg 
themselves? 

But  while  the  troth  with  Vespect  to  the  origlB 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  in  obecari^» 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indelible  influ- 
ence was  exercued  by  Egypt  upon  the  Teradiite 
brandi  in  this  particular.  The  languid  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  oonadered  as  a  bar  to  this  theory,  for.  io 
the  opinioa  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  E^^tian  langoage  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and 
indeed  a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  dumges 
wroo^t  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hykaos,  instoai 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  scattered  afler 
their  long  sojoam,  doubtless  carried  with  them  man  j 
traces  and  results  of  the  superior  cultore  of  Egypt ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  can  he 
considered  in  any  way  as  instructoFs  of  the  Te- 
nichites.  The  daim,  so  long  acquiesced  in,  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  this  reqwct,  has  been  set  aside  oti 
distinct  grounds.  What  was  the  pt^edae  amount  oF 
coltivatico,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  writing,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Teradiites  at  the  immigration  or  at 
their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot  now  tell— pro- 
bably bat  limited,  wncn  estimated  by  their  social 
position.  But  the  Exodus  found  them  posBeased  of 
that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ  of  the  alphabet  of 
the  dviliaed  world,  built  on  a  pure  Shemitic  basia, 
but  modified  by  Egyptian  culture.  **  Hiere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  puionetic  signs  are  subsequent  to 
the  objective  and  determinative  hieroglyphics,  and 
showing  as  they  do  a  mudi  higher  power  of  ab- 
straction, they  must  be  considered  as  hitinttely  more 
valuable  oontribotiona  to  the  art  of  writing.  But 
the  Egyptians  have  conferred  a  still  greater  booD 
on  the  world,  if  thdr  hieroglyphics  were  to  any 
extent  the  origin  of  the  Shemitic,  whidi  has  formed 
tile  basis  of  dmost  eveij  known  system  of  Icttera 
The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  figurative 
system  of  writing  among  the  Egvptians,  and  their 
low,  and,  after  aU,  imperfect  syllabsrinm,  most  be 
referred  to  the  same  scarce  as  their  pictorial  and 
figurative  representation  of  thdr  idea  of  the  Dnty  ; 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Israd  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called 
must  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  prooft  whidk 
they  gave  of  thdr  powers  of  abstnction,  and 
seqoently  of  tiidr  fitness  for  a  more  spiritaal 
ship."  • 

10.  Betweenthedialectsof  Aram  and  Arabia,  timt 
of  the  Terachltes  occupied  a  middle  place — sawrior 
to  the  first,  as  bdng  the  language  in  whi«ai  are 
preserved  to  us  the  inspired  outpourings  of  so  many 
great  propheta  and  poets — ^wise,  learned,  and  m- 
quent— and  different  from  the  second  (wbich  doea 
not  appear  in  history  until  a  comparatrvely  xeoent 
period)  in  its  antique  simplidty  and  majesty. 

The  dialect,  which  we  are  now  considering,  faaa 
been  ordinarily  defeignated  as  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  the  Ibl* 
lowing  reasona.  The  appdlation  Hebrew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  tlae 

*  Qiiar(»fyJB9o.lzzvfU.lTS.  8eea<{Q0tatkiitn/.A.& 
XV.  338,  on  the  oonuptkxi  of  naoners  fbwiog  frooi  the 
advanced  dvlUaatlon  of  tbe  Haedtes. 

•  Q.  R.  IzxviU.  166;  Ewald,  Gtmk.  L  4t3474;  Hoff- 
mann,  Gramm.  Syriac.  pp.  SO-aa;  Leyrer.  Henq^  i^tv. 
358,  359 ;  Li>pdaa.  ZiceC  Ahkamdlmoai,  ».  40.  IC  C» 
J.  Q.  MUller,  In  Hersog.  xiv.  333 ;  Bawmnoa.  ^.  X  &  xe 
223,  328,  330;  Saalschttti,  Zw  OtaAAdhU  d.  BtAilwktik 

(^6.  lY.  18 ;  VaDdoff r,  tn  Hcnoft  xL  SM. 
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pMjpIc,  M  ooontctid  with  its  glories  or  emmenoe, 
whue  tbat  of  lamel  i»  oound  np  with  its  historical 
fniodsar.  The  people  is  addressed  as  Itrael  hj 
their  priests  and  prqplidts,  on  solemii  oooosioos, 
«hiie  hf  fomffun  thej  are  designated  as  Hebrews 
Gen.  zL  15),  and  indeed  by  some  of  their  own 
anrlj  writore,  where  no  point  is  raised  in  oonneo- 
Sn  with  their  religion  rCen.  zliU.  32 ;  Ex.  zzi.  2 ; 
1  San.  siii»  3, 7,  st.  21).  It  was  long  assumed  that 

their  deripiation  (Dn3}f  s  d  9*pAnu)  had  reference 

ti  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
it  ihottld  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shemitio- 
speaking  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the  soath 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that 
cnae,  might  hare  been  applied  bj  the  earlier  inha* 
bitants  of  Canaan.  But  in  either  case,  the  term 
**  Hebrews"  would  comprise  all  the  descendants  of 
Ahnham,  and  ^eir  language  therefore  should  be 
designated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accordance  with  the 
moie  usual  name  of  the  people.  **  The  language 
of  Cknaan  **  Is  used  inst^  (Is.  ziz.  18),  but  in 
this  passage  the  oounUy  of  Csnaan  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Egypt.  The  expression  "  the  Jews' 
laogu^"  (Is.  zxjm.  11,  13)  applies  merely  to 
the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all  proba- 
Uli^,  more  widely  nsd  after  the  fiill  of  Saniaria. 

11.  Many  causes,  all  obviooa  and  intelligible, 
oombuM  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
tonal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape.  But 
rarioos  reasons  occur  to  render  difficult,  eyen  within 
this  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of  the 
Hehrair  language  as  befits  the  exceeding  interest  of 
the  salject.  In  the  first  place,  Tery  littie  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
Uanire  and  diversified  literature.  Whore  the  fiurts 
requisite  for  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  is  Lkely  to  mislead,  as  being  built  on 
speculations,  erecting  into  characteristics  of  an  entire 
period  what  may  he  simply  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  or  incidoital  to  his  subject  or  s^le.  Again, 
attempts  at  a  philological  history  of  the  Hebrew 
liagnage  will  hs  mu<£  impeded  1^  the  &ct — that 
the  chronological  order  of  the  extant  Scriptui-es  is 
ooi  in  all  initanres  dea? — and  that  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  finom  its  settlement  to  the  7th 
esntuxT  B.O.  is  without  changes  or  progress  of  the 
marfaed  and  prominent  nature  required  for  a  satis- 
tKtory  critical  judgment.  Unlike  langm^es  of  the 
Jipbeiiaa  stock,  such  as  the  Greek  or  German, 
tihe  Hebrew  language,  like  all  her  Shemitio  sisters, 
is  firm  and  hard  as  from  a  mould — not  suscep- 
tible of  change.  In  addition  to  these  characteristics 
of  their  language,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken 
were  of  a  retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long 
tnon,  exempt  from  foreign  sway.  The  dialects  also 
«('  the  few  conterminous  tribes,  with  whom  they 
had  any  interooune,  were  allied  closely  with  their 


The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  des- 
titute of  any  important  changes  in  language,  during 
the  period  rrom  Motes  to  the  Gaptivity.  A  certain 
and  intelligible  amount  of  progress,  but  no  con- 
sidenhle  or  remarkable  difference  (according  to  one 
•choel),  is  really  obserrable  in  the  language  of  the 
Pcntaleodi,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
%mnel«  the  Kings,  the  Ptalms,  or  the  prophecies  of 

*  M.  M flDer,  SeUmct  iff  Language^  t7->69 :  a  most  In- 
^brater,  Viriot  ^  JtraO,  11.    "Yleles 
Jetat  sum  entoi  msl  In  den  Denkmllem 
Weludt  benmrt,  mac  wohl  Slier 


IsMah,  Hoeea,  Amos,  Joel,  M ioah,  Naonm,  HabBb> 
kuk,  and  Jeremiah — widely  separated  fiom  each 
other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  are  confidently  referral 
to,  as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged 
materials  and  fiuhioning;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognised  under  their 
Shemitie  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to  be 
explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  and  to  modon  judgment, 
much  of  this  a|^)ears  strange^  and  poasibly  untenable. 
But  an  explanation  of  tiie  difficulty  is  sought  in 
the  unbroken  residenoe  of  the  Hebrew  pec  pie,  with- 
out removal  or  molestation — a  feature  of  history 
not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  people, 
preaeiTed  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guardians  of 
a  sacred  deposit  of  troth,  not  yet  ripe  for  publica- 
tion. An  additional  illustration  of  the  immunity 
from  diange,  is  to  be  drawn  torn  the  history  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitie  stock.  The 
Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  years,  although  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew  in  many  respects.  Is  almost  without 
change,  and  not  essentially  different  from  the  hm- 
guage  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  And  the  Arabic  language, 
subsequently  to  its  second  birth,  in  connexion  with 
Mahometaoism,  will  be  found  to  present  the  same 
phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Hoses? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  fi-om  a  very  early  period  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic,  and  that  it  continued 
so.  But  there  is  burely  nothing  unlikely  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  notion  that  he  who  was  **  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  ^ould  have  been 
taught  to  introduce  a  saoed  language,  aJdn,  but 
superior  to  the  eveij-day  dialect  of  his  people — 
the  property  of  the  rulers,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  should  be  guided  to  copy.  Such  a  lan- 
guage would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — ^that 
of  the  few, — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hdd 
exo'cised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinarr 
language  of  the  people  can  be  requii'ed  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a 
bnguage  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  ^regarded, 
but  still  living  in  popular  use.  It  has  beoi  well 
said  that  *<  literary  dialects,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  classical  languages,  par  for  their  temporary 
gi-eatness  by  inevit^le  decay.  '*  If  hiter  in  history 
we  meet  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  language 
forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  tribu- 
taries were  those  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were 
almost  lost  to  our  sight."  * 

13.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  lls^istic  pecu- 
liarities in  different  books  of  the  O.  T.  For  ordi- 
nary purpoees  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  peculi- 
arities  observable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without,  how- 
ever, destroying  its  dose  nmilarity  to  other  0.  T. 
writings)  is  given  by  Schoix,  divided  under  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected)  that  of 
Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  mixed  d^ 


sevn.  aber  danuds  soerst  aos  dem  Donkel  der  Volk» 
^aaehe,  die  Ja  ttbenll  reicher  Jet  ate  die  der  rlssriartiss 
LegitimlUU."    Rensa,  In  Henog,  v.  f  of 
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loenty  to  prenknt  at  flie  time  of  the  wrtonUkm, 
aukee  strooi^y  egainrt  the  ■merted  late  arigm  U 
the  Book  of  Kuth,  in  which  it  cannot  be  traopd. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  prceant  oonccned)  the 
ctyle  poiotB  to  an  earlier  date,  the  aaaerted  Ara- 
■uusmii  being  probably  relics  of  the  popolar  dia- 
lect.* The  same  lingnietic  pecaliaiities  are  obsenr* 
U>le  (anxmg  other  merita  of  at  jle)  in  the  Booia  of 
Samael* 

The  Books  of  Job  and  EodcviaateB  contain  man  j 
asserted  Arsmaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poema.  In 
the  case  of  the  fint,  it  ia  argued  (oo  the  other  aide) 
that  thcK  pecoHaritics  are  not  to  be  cDnaidered  ao 
mnch  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expresnons 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  affected 
iicrimnrilj  to  a  certain  extent  by  interooune  with 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  j^ish,  in  the  diction  of  this  book,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  Book  of 
Eodestastea  the  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
faistanoes  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather  re- 
ftrable  to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Arsmaic  origin.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  fonnation  of  a  positiTe  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  eodesiastical 
antiquity .T  la  adcUtion  to  roughnesses  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause— dose  in- 
tercourse with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hoaea,  and 
expressions  closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.*  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  Uie  still  later  ones  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of  style.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modem  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Esekiel,  Jewish  critics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin.^  But  the  refei^eooes  above  given 
may  vtrf^  to  aid  the  consideration  of  a  most  in- 
teretting  question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ar»> 
maic  elements  entered  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  pecoliaritiei  of  language  in  Dsmid  belong 
to  anotner  field  of  inquiry ;  and  under  impartiid 
considerstion  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  esse  of  those  with  rqpird  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  The  languafe  ud  subject- 
matter  of  Dsniel  (especially  &e  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholan,  led  Ears  and  Nebcmiah  to  place 
this  book  elsewheie  than  among  the  prophetical 
writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apMalyptic  charscter 
of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
Hagiognipha  than  the  roll  of  pr^diecj.  properly  so 
called.  Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  dosing  of  the 
canon,  tend  to  shake  the  comparatively  recent  date 
which  it  has  been  so  customaiy  to  uaign  to  this 
book.« 

With  these  exceptions  (if  so  to  be  ooosidered) 


•  Sdiols,  KML  Zl\  sad  note;  mffelibaGk,  In 
adILlM. 

»  Nlfsisfaach.  ibid,  412. 

f  6diols»  iRML  UL  tS-eT.  in,  ISl;  EwsM.  BUb,  6S. 

•  Schob^  QM.  681.  SST.  S49. 

•  SdMli^  ibid.  696,  600,  606;  EwsU^  Omdk.  HI.  t. 
1316. 

k  2an^  GottesdMiufliefte  VorMioe  der  Judtm,  16S. 
«  See  also  RswUnsoii,  J.  A,  8,  zv.  347 ;  UcUtndh. 
Renofr  lli  3T4 ;  Vaihinger,  Stud,  u.  KriL  1867,  63^96. 


few  tnura  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  smiA 
remahw  still  extant,  fin-  the  most  pari  eODposed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  nortteni 
disti-ictB  probably  were  inflncneed  by  thtir  Anonie 
nei^boun;  and  local  expreasions  are  to  be  deteded 
in  Judg.  V.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  period  PhilieliM 
diakcto  are  alluded  to  (Nch.  xiii.  23,  24),  and  thrt 
of  Galiiae  (Matt  xzvi.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Anmnio  chowBtp 
above  alluded  to^  ure  most  plainly  obsermbto  fai  Iha 
remains  of  some  jf  the  less  educated  writers.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  Is  }iain 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  wi^ 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  Bui 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  famguage  lies  In  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinary  words  and  forraationa 
sufficed.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necend^  (gravring  out  of  tiM 
genonl  use  of  paralldism)  for  enlarging  the  supply 
of  striking  words  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expressions  which  w« 
do  not  oommonly  find  in  Hebrew  proae  literature.' 
For  the  origin*  and  existence  of  these  we  nasi 
look  especially  to  the  Anmalc,  from  which  exprea- 
sions were  borrowed,  whose  force  and  peenltarities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
otheiwise  attainable.  Qoady  resemUii^  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  eharaeter,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might 
be  antidpated,  more  oratorical,  and  rmmiDg  int* 
longer  sentences.  Nor  shoold  it  be  fingottcs,  hj 
the  side  of  ao  mudi  that  is  uniform  in  lai^aage 
and  ooostmction  throughout  ao  loi^  a  period,  tlwt 
diversities  of  individual  oispositioos  wdA  stsnding  aiw 
strongly  marked^  in  the  instanoea  of  several  writcfs. 
But  nom  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  B.C.  60(>« 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singulariy  exenpa 
from  diange,  in  dl  leading  and  geneial  itatBi«p, 
and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expresdoos,  fimna, 
and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  wiU  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  he* 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  dtlioogli,  no 
is  not  unfrequentiy  the  case^  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  dmost  regretful  aocnnoy,  the  i  Iwiii  nl 
and  oonsecrated  language  of  a  brighter  pcnod. 

§{14-19.  Abamaio  Lahouaos. — Scuolaotic 

Pebiod. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  caUod  Anmaie  is  m 
didect  of  the  grmt  Shemitio  fomily,  deriving  its 
name  finom  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoinb, 
Aramsthe  high  or  hiD  country  (as  Gnaanstho 
low  country).  But  the  name  is  applied,  both  bj 
Biblicd  and  other  writers,  in  a  wider  aiid  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation — ^Aram — wss 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Gredcs  and  Romana,  by 
whom  the  country  was  cdled  Syria,  u  abbsvvis-> 
tion  of  Assyria,  aoeording  to  Hcrodotaa  (vii.  63).* 
In  generd  practice  Aram  was  divided  Into  Eaiteni 


a. 
la 


a  "  L'importanoe  da  veiiet  dans  le  s^le  det  SAdfesa 
est  la  melUeore  prenve  du  manqoe  tbt/Hxi  dt  cowtmctkn 
tnlftrieare  qd  cuaciferisB  lent  phrsse.    Le  ventt  n'a  itae 
de  coaunon  svec  la  pAlode  greoqna  et  latlne,  imisqoll 
n'oOre  pes  one  sdte  de  Bembres  (Upendsnts  tas  uns  das 
sntres:  cTest  one  coupe  k  pen  prfesarMtrsifsdsnsuneaiilB 
ds  ptoposlUoQB  stffwi^  par  des  vtrgnlee."  lleaSDi,tSl. 
•  Beoss,  In  Henog,  v.  606-»;  Bleek,  JEMetlw^  80-6^ 
f  Other  derivsUoos  are  given  and  refdted  ty  Qaati% 
B^,  JHHaHga  d'Sutoirt,  12X 
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md  WcitaRi.  The  dialects  of  tfwM  two  distrkU 
were  ■cwimUy  aiUed  Cmddaic  and  Sjriae—desigDap 
turn  not  h^ipUy  dMMcn,  bat,  as  in  the  case  of 
fih(BnitiC|  of  too  loi^  cnrrencjr  to  be  changed  with- 
ant  gfcat  inoonvenisnoe.  No  traces  remain  of  the 
■nmeroas  dkuccts  whidi  must  have  eiisted  in  so 
hrgt  an  aggregate  of  many  Tery  popaloos  districts. 
Notliuig  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  applica- 
tioB  of  the  word  "Cfaaldaic"  to  the  East  Aramaic 
JialecL  It  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaeans 
were  a  people  of  Japhetian  eitractioo,  who  probablf 
took  the  name  of  tlw  Shemitie  tribe  whom  they  dis- 
lodged befcte  their  conneiion  with  Babylon,  so  long, 
so  Taiied,  and  so  full  of  interest.  But  it  would  be 
an  <ntw  to  attrihate  t^  these  conquerors  any  great 
or  early  amount  of  oultiratioD.  The  origin  of  the 
peculiar  and  adTaoosd  dnliiation  to  be  traced  in  the 
faaaiB  of  Ifesopotamia  must  be  assigned  to  another 
caaw  —  the  Influences  of  Oushite  immigration. 
The  cokMBsl  odcntific  and  industrial  characteiistics 
ef  Aatyrian  dTilisstion  are  not  reasonably  dedudble 
fitnft  JaphetiaB  iaflnencws  ■  that  race,  in  those  early 
times,  hsring  erinced  no  remarkable  tendency  for 
eoasti  action  or  the  study  of  the  applied  sdences. 
AoeoidiBg^y*  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to 
place  oa  the  two  riren  a  population  of  Cuahite 
(Hamite)  aooomplishmflnts,  if  not  origin,  subsequent 
to  tfa*  Shonitie  occupation,  which  established  its 
evB  kngiiage  as  the  ordinary  one  of  these  districts ; 
and  thi^y,  a  body  of  warriors  and  influential  men 
JapbetiaA  origin — ^the  true  Chaldeans,  whose 
has  been  applied  to  a  Shemitie  distaict  and 


Tha  uutnii  boundary  of  the  Shemitie  languages 
is  ofaaoore;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 
thai  this  fiunily  had  its  earliest  settlement  on  the 
upper  hasiii  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  extensions 
won  doubtless  made  to  the  south.  And  (as  has 
bean  befim  said)  histoiy  points  to  another  stream, 
flowing  northwaid  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 
aal»4ifatorie  period),  of  Cushite  population,  with 
•ts  dutinctiye  sooooiplishments.  These  settlements 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  countiy 
crtcnding  finom  the  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  E.<,  to  the  plains  in  the 
S.  and  W.  towaixls  the  lower  course  of  the  **  great 
riw/'s  Assyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 
and  Babybnk,  with  its  southern  di^ct,  Chaldea. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions, 
than  the  naUoe  of  the  vemacular  language  of  this 
kst-oamed  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de* 
pertatfoB  by  Kebnchadnexiar.  It  was,  mainly  and 
inooBtcataUy,  Shemitie;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 
Aryan  one,  chiefly  offidal,  is  said  to  be  discern- 
ible. [Chaldea;  Chaldeahs.]  The  passages 
erdfaaruy  relied  on  (Dm.  i.  4,  ii.  4)  are  not  rery 
aoodosiYe  in  suppoit  of  this  latter  theory,  which 
aid 


from  the  bei,  that  many  proper 
\  of  ordiBaiy  occurrence  (Belshsasar,  Merodach- 
Bahakn,  NhboDasaar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebo,  Nebu- 
dhadacnar)  are  certainly  not  Shemitie    As  little, 

rhaps,  un  they  Aryan — ^but  in  any  case  they  may 
naturalised  rdics  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 
The  same  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitie  or  Aiyan  origin  of  the  Temacular  langu^e 
•f  Assyria — •'.  e.  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the 
Xaphratea.  As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  lan- 
goige  appeals  to  have  hem,  ordinarily,  that  of  a 
bi»lnd  Shemitie  and  Cnahite   population— and  a 


a  Veam.  p.  211.    Qnatremftre, 
99  ISO.  snd  svpcda'lj  IIS-IM. 


^9   9Wj^A^^^m^      Mh^ 


simijar  difficulty  to  \».  connected  with  the  ordinary 
pro|)er  names — Nibchaz,  Pul,  Salmanasaai*,  Sarda* 
napalus,  Sennadierib,  Taiiak,  and  Tiglath-Pileser. 
Is.  zxxiii.  19,  and  Jei'.  v.  15,  hare  been  leferred 
to  as  establiahing  the  diflereoce  of  the  vemacuhur 
language  of  Assyria  from  the  Snemitic  Our 
knowl^ge  of  the  so-called  Cushite  stoclc  in  the 
basins  of  the  two  rivers  is  but  limited ;  but  in  any 
case  a  stroi^  Shemitie  if  not  Cushite  element  is 
so  dearly  discernible  in  many  old  local  and  proper 
names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan  or  other  vemnciJar 
language  unlikely,  althouf^  incorporation-«-fflay  be 
found  to  have  taken  place,  from  some  ocher  lan- 
guage,' probably  that  of  a  conquering  race. 

Until  reoentiy,  the  literature  of  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Tet  **  there  must  have  been 
a  Bobylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquired  a  rotation,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literatuie. 
If  we  are  e%'er  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  Babylonian  literature,  it  must  Iw  fix>m  the 
cundform  inscriptions  latdy  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  dearly  written 
in  a  Shemitie  hnguage  "  (M.  Mflller,  S,  cf  L,  263). 
As  has  been  befora  nmamd  [Babtlonia,  §16] 
the  dvilixatlon  of  Assyria  was  daiyed  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leading  features — Assyrian  art,  however, 
being  progressive,  and  marked  by  local  features, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  alabaster  for  bricks  as  a 
material  for  sculpture.  With  r^rd  to  the  dialects 
used  for  the  class  of  inscriptions  with  which  we  aro 
conceiiwd,  namdy,  the  Assyrian — as  distinguished 
from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tartar  (?)  flunilies  of 
cundform  memorials — the  opinion  of  scholan  is  all 
but  unanimous — Lassen,  Bumouf  (as  far  as  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion),  Layard,  Spiegel,  all  agree  with 
the  great  autnority  above  dted.  Renan  difien,  un- 
willingly, from  them. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most  pro- 
bable that  futura  schobua  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  dedudble?  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family, 
instead  of  three,  into  two  laree  dasses— the  Aryan 
or  Old  Persian,  and  another  Urge  class  containing 
various  subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  forms 
one.  The  chaiacter  itself  he  ssseiis  to  be  ndther 
Aryan  nor  Shemitie  in  its  origin,  but  andent 
Central  Asiatic,  and  applied  with  difficulty,  as 
extraneous  and  exotic,  to  the  languages  of  totally 
difierent  races.  But  it  is  quite  as  IDcdy  that  the 
true  or%in  may  be  found  in  an  exactly  difierent 
direction — the  S.W. — for  this  peculiar  system  of 
characters,  which,  besides  occupying  the  great  river 
basms  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  traced 
westward  as  fiff  as  Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  east- 
ward, although  leas  plainly,  to  Bactia.  Scholars, 
induding  Oppert,  incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  writen  all  show)  from 
a  Cushite  stock  (Gen.  z.  8-12)  there  grow  up 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great  homes  of 
dviliiation,  extending  from  the  levd  plains  of 
Chaldaea  &r  away  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Assyria. 
In  these  districts,  fiur  anterior  to  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews,  but  down  to  that  period,  flourished  the 
schools  of  learning,  that  gave  birth  to  results, 
material  and  intellectual,  stamped  with  affinity  U> 
those  of  Egypt  It  may  wdl  be,  that  in  the  pro* 
great  of  disoovevy,  from  Shemitio-— Cushite  records 
— akin  to  the  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopio — sdiolan 
Buty  carry  back  these  researches  to  Shemitie— 
Cu^ite  imitations  of  kinditd  writing  fi-om  souihani 
lands.    Already  the  action  has  obtainod  currency 
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Uiat  thi  n-calkd  primiiiTe  Shemitk  alphabet,  of 
AmtynMb  or  Bab/looian  origin,  is  tmnsitional,  built 
4M  tb«  older  fonnal  and  aylLtbic  one,  preKrred  in 
uneiibm  remaina.  To  thia  fact  we  shall  in  the 
vquel  reear — paseing  now  to  the  condition  of  the 
Anmaic  language  at  the  time  of  the  Gaptiritj. 
Uttle  weight  can  be  attributed  to  th«  argument, 
that  the  ancient  literature  of  tho  district  being 
oalled  '*  Quddean,"  an  Arjran  origin  is  impUed. 
The  word  **  Chaldean  "  naturally  drove  ont  '*  Baby- 
lonian," aller  the  establishment  of  CSialdean  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  latter  country ;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual  aaoendancy  held  its 
ground  after  the  Ion  of  material  power  and  rule.^ 

15.  Without  entering  into  t^  discusiioDs  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expreasioos,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aiamaio  into  the  Chaldak  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  *<  Chaldaic  "  is  now  (like  "  Shemitic ") 
finnly  established,  but  Babybnian  woold  app«r 
more  suitable.  We  know  that  it  was  a  spoloHi  lan- 
guage at  tha  time  of  the  GaptiTity. 

A  valuable  ontline  of  the  difiiarant  ages  and  styles 
obsenrable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
fiunily  haa  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Flint, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reprodooed  for 
theiedier.> 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  Exr. 
iv.  S-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12-26.  AHinitieB  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficult,  between  these  fragments,  which 
differ  i^psin  in  some  v«y  marked  particulare  from 
the  earUest  Tai-gums.^ 

To  those  who  in  the  oouae  of  travd  have  ob- 
served the  esse,  almost  the  unoonsdoosness — ^with 
whidi  persons,  living  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  fiom  the  use  of  one  to  another— or  who 
are  aware,  how  dose  is  the  connexion,  and  how  veiy 
slight  the  difieranoe  between  oonterminous  dialeo 
ti<ai  varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  portions.  The  prophet  Dsniel,  we  may 
bo  sure,  cherished  with  tme  Israelite  affection  the 
holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  hi^ 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
aoqnaintanoe  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Baby»> 
lonish-Anmaic,  bat  with  the  Chaldaic  (properiy  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  now  the 
prophet  mi^t  pass  without  remark  fivm  the  use  of 
one  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Esra, 
aiUiottgh  writing  at  a  later  period,  when  the  holy 
huaguage  had  again  been  adopted  as  a  standaiti  of 
Ktyle  and  means  of  expression  by  Jewish  writen, — 
there  is  nothine  ditlicult  to  be  understood  in  his 
iuoorporatin^  with  his  own  composition  accounts 
written  b¥  an  e3r»>witne88  in  Aramaic,  of  events 
which  took  place  before  his  own  arrival.* 

(2.)  The  8jT0-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
the  Apociyphal  books  are  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Targums  con- 
tains a  pei^eeptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  admix- 
ture th^  later  compUations. 

y  LepstiM,  Aon  Abkamdltmffmt  p.  68.  Qoatremire, 
Ctttdc*  BiMtoriquUt  ss  quoted  above.  Bensn,  56-T9. 
Henog's  Jleai'Ene..  voL  L  BaJbd,  BabjfUmim  (Roetscbl). 
--VOL  a  Ckaldaa  (Areold).-voL  x.  Ifimvt  (SptegeQ, 
MS.  3Tt.  381.    Bleek,  EM,  LdLA.T.  43-IA. 

•  rjeUtasdli,  Jentnm,  pp.  66-TO;  POni.  LdiargA,  (It. 
k  Hsoptcuberit  Ztanief,  pp.  902*3oa. 

•  ilnwrtealten,  ibUL  2M.    Henee  in  ov  own  ttase 


(3.)  The  language  of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely 
composite-— tbat  of  the  Jemsalem  Gemaim  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babykn.  Still  lower  la  the 
scale,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  those 
of  the  fost-cxpiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  of 
Ammaie   expressions   to   Judaising  finoHtiriim 
amoo^  its  foreign  additions  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic,  indkative  (aoooiding  to  Dilitasdi) 
of  a  Spanish  or^n. 

(5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and  symboUoal,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  veraaeular  p^ 
coliaritMi. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  eodesiastieal  Anmaic  ia 
thid  ordinarily  known  as  Syriao — the  hmgnage  of 
early  Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respeo 
tivdy,  of  the  Jewish  rdigioa  and  Hahometanism. 

The  above  classification  maj  be  useful  as  a  |n>ida 
to  the  two  great  divissons  or  tha  Anmaic  dialect 
with  which  a  Biblical  stodent  is  directly  concerned. 
For  that,  ofdtnarily  called  the  Samaritan,  osntains 
very  little  calculated  to  afibrd  illustrataon  among  its 
scanty  remains;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  pagan  Anmaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabathamns,  Mendidtes,  or  Zabians  of  Me»- 
potamia  (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exercise  a  remote  or  aeoondary  influence  on 
the  study  of  Anmaic  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  three  leading  varictiw 
of  the  West- Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the  aoooniit 
given  by  Filnt." 

a.  What  is  known  of  the  oomfition  of  Galilee 
corroborates  the  disparaging  statcmcnte  given  by 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  this  district.  CkMe  and  constant  communieatieii 
with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a  hirge  admiztore 
of  heathens  among  the  inhabitants  would  necessarily 
contribute  te  this.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appeore 
to  have  been  marked  by  confusion  of  letten  P  and 
3,  3  with  p  (as  in  various  European  dialecte) — and 
ai^iaeresis  of  the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting 
words  otherwise  separate  (also  not  uncommon  in 
rude  dialects) — carelessness  about  vowel'oounds, — 
and  the  substitution  of  ^  fiual  for  A. 

6.  The  Samaritan  dialect  aroears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic* 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  elementa 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  ot 
the  **  Ephraimite  "  oocupiei^  ana  Aramaic  immi* 
gi-ants.  A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  alaa 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 
y,  has  been  noticed. 

c.  The  dialect  cnlled  that  of  Jerusalem  or  JudcA, 
between  which  and  the  puiier  one  of  tha  Babylonish 
Jews  so  many  invidious  dii»tinctiaas  have  been 
drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent 
changes  among  the  iuhabitnuts — and  also  to  have 
contained  a  kurge  amoont  of  words  different  hxmi 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat 
incorrect,  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialect,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directly  infla- 


LaUd  and  Welsh,  and  Latin  snd  Sdixon  pssssges*  are  to  ba 
round  In  the  seme  Jnxtspoeltlon  In  cfasrtnUries  sad  blstf^ 
rical  reooids ;  bat  the  instances  are  more  i^tposlte  (jgcfmk 
In  DeUtsscb.  WUamtehttft^  ESmtt,  Judmihitm,  Ifli,  seqq.) 
of  the  stmnltaneoos  use  of  Hebrew,  BabWnio,  snd  AiaMe, 
among  Jewisa  writers  after  the  so-called  revival  of  IU» 
ntare  under  Mshomprsn  Infli 
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nral  bj  thi  arcmiistaiiOM^phTrieal  or  social— <of 
its  locuitjr.  For  instance,  in  the  remote  and  nn* 
iettsred  Galilee,  peooliarities  and  words  oould  not 
fiiil  to  be  engrailod  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Jews,  effectoally  precladed  the 
sdmWon  of  anj  learcning  influences  from  the  latter 
eonree.  A  dialect  originally  impore— the  Samaritan 
beeme  fai  oooim  of  time  largely  interspersed  with 
Aramaie  words.  That  of  Judea,  alone  being  spoken 
ij  Jews  to  whom  nationality  was  most  precious, 
Was  preeerred  in  tolerable  immnnity  from  corre- 
sponding degradation,  until  orerpowered  by  Greek 
tfid  Roman  heathenism. 

The  small  amount  of  real  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  oilen  urged  as  an 
■ifament  for  making  any  division  superfluous.  But 
it  has  been  well  obserred  by  Filrst,*  that  each  is 
SBimatwi  by  a  very  diflerent  spirit  The  chief  relics 
of  Chakkiic,  or  Eastern  Arainaio — the  Tai-gums — 
•re  filled  with  traditional  fiuth  in  the  raried  pages 
of  Jewish  hislory :  they  combine  much  of  the  better 
Phariaaism-*4ionrished  as  it  was  on  lively  oonoep- 
tioas  of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with  waim,  cai^ 
neit,  longings  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Western  Atsmaic,  or  Syriac  literatui-e,  on  the  other 
liand,  ia  eamtially  Ckuristian,  with  a  new  termin- 
ology especially  framed  for  its  necessities.  Ao* 
cordingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of 
the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second 
Hellenic    One  is  fbU  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of 


16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  diflkulty,  than  those  by  which  one 
age  of  a  language  is  separated  fi-om  another.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  tlic  HMrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
or,  as  it  may  be  pot,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  whidi 
the  period  of  powth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
sition and  schoustidsm  begins,  in  the  litatitui-e  of 
the  chosen  people. 

Much  unneoesnry  discassion  has  been  roused 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 
Not  only  in  anr  missionary  station  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 
find  substantially  the  germ  of  Targums.  During 
the  16th  centoTf,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
Go^l  homie  to  the  humUer  classes,  hitherto  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  scCiTity  among  the  non-Gennan  inhabitants  of 
those  prorinces,  at  that  time  a  rexr  nomerous  body. 
Assistants  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
Tolken  (interpreters)*  ^^  rendered  the  sermon, 
sentence  by  sentence,  into  the  vernacular  old  Prussian 
dhdeetf  Just  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  retmn,  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people,  led  to  meastties  sudi  as  that 
deserf  bed  in  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  a  passage  of  difficult 
aiterpretation.  It  is  poesible,  uat  the  uyparent 
vagueness  of  this  passage  may  represent  the  two 
mdhods,  whidi  would  be  naturally  adopted  for  such 
different  porpcsei,  as  rendering  Biblicu  Hebrew  in- 
telligible to  the  common  people,  who  only  spoke  a 


9  TUBkit,D.O.imZeUaUerd,n^mmation,b.lr.c$p,r. 

p.  4T« ;  Bsrtbtflemy  St  Hilalre»  I^  ANMUkaef  so  ilelnriM. 
nuls.  1860,  p.  386.  **OnUnairement  on  ne  recite  qoele 
iBEle  Fill  umt  seal,  et  alors  le  people  n'en  comprend 
pes  on  mot;  mats  quelqiuefols  ausd,  iiQaud  le  teste  RUl 
%  ect  ridtA,  un  prttre  en  donne  one  InterprstaUon  en 
lioKhslab  four  le  volgslre." 


dialect  of  Aramaic — and  supplying  a  ceiBnientary 
after  such  deliberate  reading. 
.  Of  the  several  lai^ms  which  are  presaved,  the 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
different.  An  account  of  them  is  gien  under 
Versiokb  (Chaldaic). 

17.  In  the  schidastac  period,  of  which  we  now  treati 
the  schools  of  the   prophets  were  suoceeJud  by 

**  houses  of  enquiir,"  — tSTTtD  *M.     For  wiUi 

Vitringa,  in  pi-eference  to  Rabbinical  wiitcrs.  we 
prefer  considering  the  fint  named  institnuous  as 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastic 
retreats — rather  than  schools  of  law  and  diaiectio*. 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  thr 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  derivable,  seem  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  national  mind,  by  commentary —  0)  J*^ 
and  enquiry  — ISH^.     In  the  fint  of  these  — ^Tar- 

gumie  literature^  but  limited  openings  oocuiTed  for 
critical  studies;  in  the  second,  still  fewer .«  The 
vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought  reaching 
through  so  many  centuries — known  by  the  name 
of  the  Talmud— Hmd  the  collections  of  a  similar 
nature  called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  d  Uabbi 
Asher—the  ckieer  of  the  Talmud  (a.d.  426), 
contain  comparatively  few  aooessioQs  to  linguistic 
knowledge.  The  terms  by  which  serious  or  ]^ilo- 
sophical  inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of 
its  subordiiuite  bi^snches — Halacha  (rule) — Hagada 
(what  ia  said  or  preached) — ^Toeiphta  (addition  h^ 
Boraitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna) — Mechilta 
(measure,  form)  —  the  successive  designations  of 
learned  d^cnitariee— Sopheiim  (scribes /--<3hacamim 
(sages) — ^Tannaim  (  s  Shonim,  teachera)— Amoraim 
(speaken) — Seburaim  (disputants) — Geonim  (emin- 
ences)— all  bear  refisrenoe  to  the  study  and  eipoai* 
tion  of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  none,  or  very  little  to  the  critical  study  of 
th^  own  prized  language — the  vehicle  of  tlie  law. 
The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Geman — ^republication  and  final 
explanation — are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  The 
style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  belong 
to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  main  divisicn  of  the  Aramaie 
hmguage— the  Western  or  Syriao  dialect — the 
eai'Oest  existing  document  is  the  Peshito  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  whidi  not  improbaUy  bdongs  te 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Yarions  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  anea  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  current:  but  there  an 
no  means  now  attainable  for  punning  the  inquiry 
— what  we  know  of  the  Palmyrene  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  firom  a.d.  49  tc 
the  middle  of  the  tlurd  century.  The  Syriac  dialect 
is  thickly  studded  with  fineign  woi-ds,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Gre^  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Eastern  biwich 
will  show  that  they  are  dosdy  allied  in  all  the 
most  impmrtant  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syn- 

1  Viulngs,  De  Synagogd,  1696,  p  1,  cap.  v.  vl.  vll., 
p.  11,  csp.  V.-V11L— no  sebolsr  sbould  be  wttbont  this 
Btorebocue  of  learalng;  Oissfl,  In  Heraog,  iz.  626-628; 
Frenck,  ittuda  OrimtaXet,  12T ;  Oebler.  In  Hersog,  zil.  216. 
228 ;  S^iins,  GctUadiaMUiekt  Vbrtriige  dar  Judem,  capw  ICL 
This  last  Tolnme  Is  most  valnsble  ss  a  guldltag  sanunaiy 
In  a  UtUe  knoim  and  bewildering  field. 
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lu,  «  well  at  in  their  store  of  original  wordi — ^tha 
true  standard  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  ftw  lines  may  be  here  allovrable  oo  the  fortunes 
f  f  a  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  has 
hen.  so  cou^icuous  an  instnunent  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  troths  originally  given,  and  so 
long  preserred  in  the  sacred  Unguage  of  the  Ha- 
brawB.  Subsequently  to  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem  iU 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa — 
iiiKn  A.D.  440t  at  Nisibu.  Before  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  made  bj  James  of  Edesaa  in  &T0ur  of  its 
own  classical  writexs.  But,  as  of  old  the  Hebrew 
language  had  given  way  to  Um  Aramaic,  so  in  her 
tum,ue  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out  by  the 
advancH  of  the  AraUc  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  ssid  to  have 
died  out — its  last  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraeus  (or 
Abulphamgius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriac.' 

19.  The  Chaldaic  pan^ihxvacs  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otherwise  obecure,  as  likewise  for  many 
happy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
an  valuable  al«>  on  higher  raasons^-the  Christian 
inteipretataon  put  by  their  authors  on  controvated 
passages.  Their  testimony  Is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  interpretations  cf  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  cumnt  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jewiah 
attempta  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  traditions, 
says  that  **  many  such  passages,"  t.  e.  of  the  later 
and  evasive  kind,  *'  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  Jews.  ThoM  very  pasrages, 
whic^  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  ai«  incapable  of  any.  other  foir  appli- 
cation save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfreqnently  wai'ped  into  meanings  irreooncile- 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  jud^ent  of  their 
own  most  valued  wnten."  * 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Taigumic  literature  is  the  pure  expres* 
sion  and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  gtowth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindivd  writings  are  of  considerable 
dofOKKtica]  and  exegetical  value ;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  elleoted  by  means  of  the  cognate 
(tfalect.  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac  From  the 
3ni  to  tlie  9th  century,  Syriac  was  to  a  great  part 
of  Asia — what  in  their  s^eres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  preserved  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivei^  to  the  Teiiichites  in  the  infiuicy 
of  the  world,  and  the  underetandings  and  hearts  of 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  share  in  those 
treasures  tully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
ooonectinc  medium  was  necessary.  This  was 
Bupplied  by  the  dialect  in  question— neither  so  spe- 
cific, nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  subjectire  as  the 
pure  Hebivw,  but  for  those  very  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  impreasions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  fj-om  without,  and  tbeie- 
fore  well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intio- 


t  BIsek,  MfnUimg,  Sl-67. 

•  Walton.  i*rU,  xlL  18,  19.  See  also  Delitmch,  HVs- 
wmek^  AMuf,  JmUnOutm,  p.  1T3,  seqq.  (In  respect  of 
Chr'stUn  satlclpsUons  In  tbe  Tsigams  and  SgrnsgopU 
detotloasl  paelryV  and  also  p.  i«^  note  (In  re^Nsct  of 
CHdecale  tone  uf  Talmud);  Ovhkr,  In  Hamie.  la*  i3M41  { 


duoer  of  Biblical  thou^to  and  Biblical  trulbl 
among  minds,  to  whom  thcae  treasures  w  jald  otha^ 
wise  uog  have  remained  obscure  and  uninteUigibIa 

§§20-24.  Aeabic  Lakouaoe. — Pkhiod  cr  Re> 

VIVAL. 

20.  The  eariy  population  of  Anfaia,  its  antiqid* 
ties  and  peculiarities,  have  been  described  '.au^ 
Ababia.*  We  find  Arabia  occupied  br  *  confincnoa 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish 
descent — the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Ahrac 
ham,  and  blended  by  alliance,  language,  neigfaboiir- 
hood,  and  habits.  Before  these  any  aboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared,  as  the  Ganaanitish 
nations  before  their  brrthren,  the  children  of  the 
greater  prooiise--as  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaslits 
were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  cei-tain  one. 

We  have  seen  [A&abiaJ  that  tbe  peninsula  of 
Arabia  lay  in  the  trsck  of  Cushite  civilixatiea,  in 
its  supposed  retnra-oourse  towards  the  north-east. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it  haa 
left  trsoas  of  its  constructive  toidencies,  and  predi- 
lections for  grand  and  colossal  undertakings.  Modern 
research  hi»  brought  to  light  in  addition  many 
valuable  remains,  full  of  philological  interest.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  tha 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  tbe  early  Sheni* 
tic  before  adverted  to;  and  the  lafiguage  of  the 
Ehkili  (or  Mahrah),  on  which  so  much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown,  presenta  us  with  the  singular 
I^enomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must  have  been 
before  its  expulsion  by  the  Koreishite,  but  of  a 
dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  and  poasesaing 
close  affinity  with  the  Ghex,  or  Ethiopian.* 

21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Oush?  tbe  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic 'has  been 
long  remarked.  Walton  supposes  its  introduction 
to  have  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tradition  is  probably  correct,  according  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonised  from  S.  W.  Arabia, 
and  according  to  which  this  language  ahould  be 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Himyaritic.  In  the  O.  T., 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprises 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  7,  8 ;  2  Chr.  ziv.  9  ;  xzi.  16  ; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stresm  of  Haraite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  northerly 
course  from  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  itslexicid 
peculiarities,  the  Ghex  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
maic, in  its  gramaaatical  the  Arabic.  The  alphabet 
is  veiy  curious,  differing  fi-om  Shemitic  alphaheta  in 
the  number,  order,  and  name  and  fonn  of  tha 
letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  espo* 
dally  by  the  fonn  of  vowel  notation.  This  is  ex 
tremely  singular.  Each  consonant  contains  a  short 
r— the  vowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  meana,  ooo« 
veited  into  a  **  avllabarium  "  of  202  signs.  Varioua 
points  of  resembhmoe  haye  been  traced  between  thia 
alphabet  and  the  Samaritan ;  but  recent  discoveries 
wlablish  its  kindred  (almost  ita  identity)  with  that 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptiona.  The  language  and 
diancter  of  which  we  have  spoken  briefly,  have 
now  been  succeeded  for  general  purposes  by  th« 
Amharic  —probably  in  the  fiist  instance  a  Lindrid 

and  Westoott,  Jiitrocliirtfaii.  IIO-IIB. 

•  Oomp  for  tbe  eariy  history  of  the  AnUe  Isngosge  tks 
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fel«?t  with  the  Ghes,  bnt  now  altered  bj  snbte- 
q«Bt  cxtnuiWQs  additions.* 

29.  faitenial  cridenee  demooatrateB,  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  6nt  appenre 
on  the  field  of  history,  was  being  graduallj  developed 
B  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  Not  to 
dwell  OD  Its  brokm  (or  internal)  plurals,  and  its 
mtem  of  cass,  there  are  peeuBarities  in  the  earliest 
flstnt  renains,  which  erinoe  pi'ogresi  made  in  the 
ooHivation  of  the  language,  at  a  date  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

A  weU'4nown  legend  speaks  of  the  present 
Arabio  language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
dialoRla^  effected  bj  the  tribe  of  Koreiah  settled 
round  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the 
OMba.  In  tmy  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Korei^ite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
gmmmar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
apoken  dialects  appeaiv  to  have  declined,  in  propon- 
taoD  to  their  distance  fhmi  Mecca.  It  is  also 
asserted,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreirthite  dialect 
were  Increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism — 
9I]  striking  elegancies  of  oonstmction  or  expression, 
obeermhle  in  the  dialecti  of  the  many  different  tribes 
risHing  Mecca,  being  engrafted  upon  the  one  in  que»- 
tkm  X  But  the  rendition  of  the  Koran,  as  the  ulti- 
mste  standard  in  linguistic  as  in  religious  matters, 
caCabUshed  in  Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity 
ef  the  Koreishite  dialect 

That  the  Arabs  posBosed  a  literature  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  language 
nunlced  with  many  grammatical  peculiaiities,  is 
beyobd  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  aasertioa,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  dindples  of  Islam.  **0f 
old,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  sword,  his 
bflspitality,  and  iiis  fluent  sjieech.""  The  last  gift, 
if  we  may  juc^  from  what  has  been  pi'eserved  to 
OS  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  espednl  honour.  A  zealous 
purism,  strange  aa  it  sounds  amid  the  rude  and 
ttiiedacated  children  of  the  desert,  aeems,  as  in 
later  times,  to  hare  k^  almost  Masoretic  watch 
eirer  the  exactitude  of  the  transmission  of  these 
•ariy  eotponringa.^ 

£ven  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed 
mwilling  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend — how  at 
the  fidr  of  Oc&dh  (••  the  mart  of  proud  rivalry"^) 
goods  and  traffic — ^wants  and  profit — were  alike  ne- 
glected, while  bards  contended  amid  their  listening 
countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a  rerdict  as  should 
entitle  their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  AntM^/urra  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an 
end  lor  a  season  to  commerce  and  bardic  contests ; 
nor  w»s  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  fiuthfiil  resumed  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  poetry  was 
not  alone  cultirated  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
Arabiazis.  "  Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
been  embodied  in  sentences  and  aphorisms,  a  form 
of  initruction  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
Orientals,  and  prorerbially  cultivated  by  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  Arabian  peninsula."  *  Poetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 

«  Walbon,  Prct,  U.  ft85;  Jones.  0mm.  1774,  p.  18; 
Upstus,  ZwH  jOk,  78.  79;  Benan,  i.  317-330 ;  Priohard. 
Fkgrioal  BUt.  vf  iroiOnnd.  iL  1«9.  quoted  by  Forstcr. 

J  Fooaeke  (ed.  Wtiite,  Oxfoid),  1S7-1A8. 
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Arab  civilization,  would  send  to  hare  been  the 
chief  objects  of  attention. 

Against  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  that 
although  of  such  oompoeitiooa  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  others  less  generally  known,  the  substance  may 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  andent,  and  il- 
lustrative accordingly  of  mannera  and  customs** 
Tet  the  same  antiquitr,  according  to  competent 
judges,  cannot  reasooabir  be  assigiMd  to  their  pre- 
sent form.  Granting  (what  is  home  out  from 
analogy  and  fivm  refierenoes  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
turea)  the  existence  of  philosophical  oompoaitiona 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  rdics  of 
'Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found  in 
what  has  ccme  down  to  us  of  pre-Iskmite  composi- 
tions. And,  as  has  been  said  ali^eady,  various  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  probability 
of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being  their 
original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  contended,  ara 
less  those  of  age  than  of  individual  style,  while  their 
unifermity^of  language  is  at  varialice  with  the  de- 
monstrably late  cultivation  and  asoendancv  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect.  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  ail- 
ment, is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  early 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most  just  is  Kenan's  remark 
that,  sceptical  or  voluptuaries  as  were  meet  of 
their  poets,  still  such  a  silence  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, but  on  the  supposition  of  a  systematic  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  former  paganism.  No  great 
eritical  value,  accordingly,  can  ^rly  be  assigned  to 
any  Arabic  remains  anterior  to  the  publication  of 
^e  Koran.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  objects, 
sources,  merits,  or  deficiendes.  But  its  style  is  ve]7 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best  fnrmk 
of  the  Koidshite  dialect  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the  Koran,  that  it& 
linguistic  approadied  its  religious  supremacy.  The 
Koran  may  be  duuracterized  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  versification  to  prose,  from  poetry  to  elo- 
quence. Mohammed  himself  has  advei-ted  to  his 
want  of  poetical  skill — a  blemish  which  required 
explanation  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen — 
but  of  the  effect  of  his  foi-cible  language  and 
powen  of  address  (we  can  hardly  call  it  oratory) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself  contoios 
distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which  allusion  has 
been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic  literature. 
The  balance  of  proof  indines  to  the  condudon,  that 
the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  are  placed  last  in 
order,  are  earliest  in  point  of  composition — out- 
pourings bearing  some  faint  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hebrew  pixiphecy.* 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  futm'e,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  so  wide  a  poition  of  the  globe.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  language, 
with  its  two  sister^,  is  reserved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  dcetch.  With  regaixl  to  its  value  m  illu^ 
tration  two  different  judgmenta  obtain.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and  grunmatical 

b  Freanel,  I**  LOtre  mar  k$  ArabOt  p.  36. 
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rjgriellsof  the  Shcmitic  family  ore  to  be  found  com- 
bined  in  the  Arabic.  What  elsewhere  is  imperfect 
or  excfiitional  it  here  Raid  to  be  fullj  developed — 
finrms  euewhere  rare  or  anomalous,  are  here  found  in 
r^ular  u«.  Great  &ults  of  style  cannot  be  denied, 
but  \tn  superiority  in  lexical  ridies  and  gnmunatioal 
precision  and  variety  is  incontestable.  Without  thii 
means  of  illustration,  the  position  of  the  Hebrew 
student  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  eeolo^st, 
who  should  have  nothing  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, beyond  the  scattei^  and  imperfect  remains 
of  some  few  primeval  creatures.  But  the  Arabic, 
it  is  maintained,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  to 
the  Hebi«w  precisely  wliat,  to  such  an  inquirer, 
would  be  the  discovery  of  an  imbedded  multitude 
of  Idttdml  creatures  in  all  their  fulness  and  oom- 
tktenees  even  more,  for  the  Arabic  (it  is  ui^) 
--^»  a  means  of  comparison  and  illustratioD— -is  a 
living  breathing  reality. 

24.  Another    school   maintains   very  different 
eoittions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
iUostration.    The  comparatively  recent  date  (in 
their  present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount 
of  Arabic  renuiins  are  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as 
a  standaixl  of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  m  question.    But  it  is  urged  (and 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymology  has  been 
evinced  by  native  writen  on  the  language,    Nw 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 
(in  the  case  of  Rabbiniod  writers)  blind  us  to  the 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  so  long  exclusively  employed. 
*'  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speedi 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showen  upon  the  graas.'* 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  last  address  to  his  people.    The 
Arabic  lan^iage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  that  of 
wandering  robben  and  herdsmen,  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions;  in 
its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-eatisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  d<M;matism  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.' 

Undoubtedly  schools  sudi  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in  what  may  be 
designatad  as  the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  aasist- 
ance  of  the  Arabic  at  once  wdoome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur — the  later  Hebrew,  whidi 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  as 
Dditzsch.s  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  lew  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  racmt,  mioertain, 

t  DeUtsach.  Jmmtm,  1^-n. 

t  ibld^  pp.  89-108. 
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and  heterogeneous,  to  a  degree  «hlch  lays  :t  opea 
to  many  (rf)jections  taken  by  the  admiren  of  tiie 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustretioD. 

§§2.5-33.    Structure  op  the  Shemitic  Lax* 

0UAQE8. 

25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amount 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  £uriy  d^ 
ducible  fhnn  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  answered 
TtTf  differently  by  high  authorities.  Gesenius 
thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  ia 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hofl'mann's  judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic  On  the  other 
hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identi^ 
of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a 
suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
assigned  to  biliteral  words,  originating  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  aounda. 
Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he 
maintains  the  same  proposition  with  conaidarabit 
force,  and  attempts  to  feUow,  in  some  particular 
cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple  original  svn 
and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a  cai^l 
examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  although  many 
are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  ap|»«dafale  by 
our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  earlier  races, 
yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has^  been  put  by  a 
great  living  comparative  philologist — ^  The  400  or 
500  roots  which  remain  as  the  oonetituent  elements 
in  diflerent  fiunilies  of  languages  an  not  intstje^ 
tions,  nor  an  they  imitati<nia.  They  are  pkmetia 
^TP^f  produced  by  a  power  inhocnt  in  hunaB 
nature.'*^ 

26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  CKtentol 
affinity  still  disceniible  between  Shemitic  and  Japha» 
tian  roots,  belongs  to  another  artide.  [TosdUEi.^ 
Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  ial>^ 
ject,  can  be  fiurly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinitj 
being  possible.  A  literal  Mief  of  Biblical  reoordi 
does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose  an  entire 
abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all  eristing 
elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  eommoa  lan- 
guage of  the  early  Noachidae.'  That  such 
blanoe  is  not  dimly  to  be  traced  cannot  be 
although  the  moans  used  for  establishing  instanoesy 
by  D^tzsch  and  the  analytical  sdx)ol«  cannot  ba 
admitted  without  great  reserve.^  But  in  treating 
the  Shemitic  languages  in  connexion  with  Soriptnrey 
it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  simpla 
elements — ^the  primitives — ^the  true  base  of  every 
language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism 
of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded  as  exponents  oi 
internal  spirit  and  character.  It  is  not  deded, 
that  these  apparently  inorganic  bodies  may  voy 
frequently  be  found  resolvable  into  constituent  parts, 
and  that  kindred  instances  may  be  easily  foiuid  in 
conterminous  Japhetian  dialects." 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families — the  latter  of  which  h* 
also,  for  the  second  reason  about  to  be  named, 
assigns  to  the  number  of  those  whidi  have  deviated 

iM  ooepto  opere  progredermtor.  ProbabUtos  itaque  ert, 
nogoas  alias  In  ooa  Deom  inftidlMe,  qat  ibl  ooounoratl 
sant,  DC  se  motuo  intelUgereot,  et  ab  Insana  stnxtura 
desUterenU"    U.  Umitr^  Sc,  qf  Lemg.  U9, 
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trom  the  Tfgakur  ooam  ot'derelopuMiit.  The  firrt 
peculiarity  u  the  triliteral  root  (m  the  language  ii 
at  pewnt  Jmown) — the  eeoond  the  ex]H^essioa  of 
BgnifkatloDa  by  coDsooanta,  and  relatiom  by  voweb 
^-toth  formiog  part  of  the  flexions  within  woi-da, 
M  veDoarkabie  in  the  Shemitic  fionily.  Widely  dif- 
ferent (rem  the  Japhetian  primttire,  a  fnlly  formed 
and  independent  woxd— the  Shemitic  one  (even  in  its 
present  triliteral  state)  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  three  separate  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
sound  like  the  Shiva  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
varied  m  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to  the 
rowels  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same 
scholar,  the  prevalent  triliteral  root  was  substituted 
tor  an  earlier  or  biliteral,  as  being  found  imprac- 
ticable and.  obscure  in  use.* 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
bnuBchv  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arable  three — 0,  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need* 
less  to  say,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
questkn  of  this  peculiarity  being  original  or 
seooodary.  A  writer  among  oursaves  has  thus 
stated  the  esse : — **  An  unitorm  rrf.-t^formation  by 
three  letten  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
tha  original  monosyllabic  stats  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
aents  itself  in  the  Indo-Germanio  also :  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
ramam  besides  those  tiiat  hare  been  enlaiged,  while 
in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappcarsd."  *  In 
this  judgment  most  will  agree.  Many  now  tri- 
literal foot»words  (especially  tboee  expressive  of  the 
primary  relations  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral 
only.  Thus  2H  is  not  really  from  n3M>  nor  DK 
from  DDK.  In  many  cases  a  third  (assumed)  root- 
letter  has  been  obviously  ailded  by  repetition,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  weak  or  moveable  letter,  or  by 
prefixing  the  letter  Nun.  Additional  instances  may 
be  fiMiad  in  connexion  with  the  biliterala  30,  TT, 
and  *T3»  and  many  otiiera.  Illustrations  may  also 
be  divwii  bom  another  quarter  nearer  home— in  the 
Japbetiaa  languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously 
eapressed  by  ^p4m  or  ^plo'ffw,  pcawe^  p^w, 
pawta,  paoor  (S^,)t/eotr,  furcht,  frykt  (Scandin.), 
and  braui  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cogDAte 
words,  the  commcMi  rudimentary  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  same  two  sounds,  the  third  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  non-essential  additions,  by 
whidi  apparent  triliteral  uniformity  is  secured 
ia  Shemitic  dialects.  Again,  in  the  Shemitic  fionily 
many  primitives  may  be  found,  having  the  same 
two  letters  in  common  in  the  first  and  second 
places,  with  a  diflerent  one  in  the  third,  yet  all 
ive  of  diffa^nt  modifications  of  the  same 


idea,  as  1.  "U  and  its  fiunily;  2.  n*Y=»d,  &c.; 

9.  *1D==w>  ^f    4.  Ypsz]oSt  &c.  —  each  with 

a  similar  train  of  cognate  words,  oontainicg  the 
same  two  oonsonanti  of  the  biliteral  form,  but  with 
a  third  active  consonant  added.P 

28.  We  now  approach  a  quertion  of  great  in- 
tersst.  Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses 
and  his  contemporaries,  or  f}x>m  what  source  did 
the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it?  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  the  art  of  writing  wis  known  to  the 
Urselites  in  the  time  of  Moses.    An  art,  such  as 


«  Hnmboldt.  Vbtrdie  FsracUedsaJkstt  d. 
IrasltoMts.  307-311. 
•  UavldsoQ.  BiUiaU  CfrUieim,  I  !L 


that  of  writing,  is  neither  au|ui  el  ncr  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  evidenoi  can  be  alleged  ol 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)— 
the  list  of  stations  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moscf 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2) — ^the  prohibition  of  print* 
ing  on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28) — the  wiiting  of 
**  the  curses  in  a  book  **  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial  01' 
jealousy  (Num.  ▼.  23)— the  description  of  the  land 
(literally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
xviiL  6)— all  point  to  the  probability  o(  the  art  e< 
writing  being  an  accomplishment  already  possessed 
by  the  Hebi^ws  at  that  period.  So  complex  a  system, 
as  alphabetic  writing,  could  hardly  have  been  invented 
in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  deseii  pilgrimage. 

Great  difiei-ence  of  opinion  has  prevail«l,  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  th« 
invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  al- 
phabet bears  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origm.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
letters  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characters,  are  in  keepng  with  the  lubits  and 
occupations  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  contraiy, 
while  no  refei-ences  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  tc 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  are 
sud)  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  and 
nomadic  people,  e,  g.  Alephsan  ox,  Gimel=ra 
camel,  Teth=a  snake.  Lamed = an  ox-goad. 

A  moro  probable  theory  would  seem  that,  which 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment 
m>m  the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
dependently—or one  may  have  preceded  the  other, 
and  subsequently  impaited  tlie  acquisition.  Either 
case  is  quite  possible  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Egyptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  chaiacters 
as  were  etjuivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians— that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  ot 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  was  only  introduced  at  a  Uter  period. 
But  the  contrai-y  would  seem  to  be  the  case — 
namely,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  present  foiin.  And  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  two  tribes  would  separately  havtt 
made  the  same  selection  from  a  lai^er  amount  oi 
signs  than  they  requii-ed.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  alphabets  do  correspond,  and  (as  has  been 
said)  the  character  is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew 
— the  latter  people  would  seem  to  hare  been  the 
first  possessors  of  this  acoomnlishment,  and  to  have 
imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general 
belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  nmge  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x. 
serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fiurt  of  the  Hamite  occupants  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
admitting,  in  a  certain  dq^ree,  the  correspondence 
of  their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  Thai 
changes  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  perfectly  intelligiblcb 
when  their  advances  in  civilization  are  considered 
— so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.    On  such  a  priniary, 
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CflDork  agreemei  i  as  this  between  the  advanced 
bng;Qa^  of  figypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew*— 
infinor  from  neoeasary  caoses  at  the  time,  the 
mi^ty  inteUect  of  Moaei,  diTinnly  goided  for  soch 
a  task  (as  has  been  before  soggestad),  would  find 
little  diffioiltjr  iu  graftinff  improrementi.  The 
theory  that  the  H  yksos  buut  a  syUabio  alphabet  on 
the  Egyptian,  is  full  of  difficnlties.* 

Aooonling  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  I^epaius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  langnage-&mily,  of 
which  Um  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stowl  as  follows : 


Media 

Aspirktes 

Tenc 


Wktk 
AtephaA  . 
He»E*fl  . 
GhBin«BO+B 


Beth-f  Qlmel+  Cttleth 
Vav  +  Heth  +  Teth 
Pe     +  Koph  +  Tin 


As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de> 
licate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
rently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Sunech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain,  Tsaddi, 
and  Shin — Gaph  (soft  k),  fnm  its  limited  fbnctions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Kesh,  in  many  languages,  b  demonstrably 
of  comparstiyely  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Idndi^  sohnd  Lamed.  In  this  manner  (accord- 
ing  to  Lq»ius),  and  by  such  Shemite  equivalimta, 
may  be  ti^aoed  the  progress  of  the  parent  alphabet. 
In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be  mentioned — Tod — as  in 
Kupli  and  Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of 
the  ancient  Yowel  strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabaria,  whose  existence  he  maintains, 
with  great  force  and  learning. 

Apparently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo^ermanic  and 
Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be  traced, 
in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined  vowel 
and  consonant  sound — eich  in  fibct  foiming  a  dbtinct, 
well  understood  sylUble.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
diiferent  processes,  by  which  (in  the  instances  given 
by  Lepsius),  these  early  syllabaria  have  been  afiocted 
by  the  course  of  enunciation  in  difierent  families. 
What  has  been  said  above  (§  21),  may  serve  to 
show  how  fiu:  the  system  is  still  in  force  in  the 
EChiopic.  In  the  Indo-Geraoanic  languagea  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  strong  tendency  existed  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
primary  syllables  aleph,  he,  gho=a,  •*,  u,  were 
soon  stripped  of  their  weik  guttural  (or  consonant) 
element^  to  be  treated  simply  as  the  vowel  sounds 
named,  in  combination  with  the  more  obvious  con- 
sonant sounds.  A  very  similar  course  was  followed 
by  the  Shemitic  fiunily,  the  vowel  element  being  in 
most  letters  disregarded ;  but  the  guttural  one  in 
the  breath-flyllables  was  i^iparentiy  too  congenial, 
and  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  of  these  being  con- 
verted (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanio  family) 
into  sunple  vowels.  Aleph,  the  weakest,  for  that 
reason  icims  the  exception.  As  apparently  contain- 
ing (like  the  DAvanAgnri)  traces  of  its  people's 
syllabarium,  as  well  for  its  nugestic  forms,  befitting 
Babylonian  learning,  Lepsius  with  others  attributes 
a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  square  Hebrew  cha- 
racter.   But  this  is  difiicult  to  be  maintained.' 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet*  to 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cha- 
racten  among  the  three  leading  bnnches  of  the 
Shemitic  ftmily«  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  tlms 

«  "Sontroe  les  ^ykaos,  slnsi  que  to  suppose  M.  Ewald, 
q«l  fireat  pasKr  r^crlUire  igsrptleoiie  de  I'^tat  pbonitlqae 
k  I'iut  sylUblqne  on  alpbabitique,  eomnie  les  Jspooais 
n lea Oortens lont  fslt  poor r^critnie Ghlnolse** niensn, 
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sketched.  "  In  its  oldest,  though  not  its  arigfoft. 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  mooomenta,  both 
stones  and  coins.  It  ooosists  of  22  letten,  writtea 
from  right  to-lefi,  and  is  charafitoisad  genenUy  by 
^iff  straight  down  strokes,  without  Rgnkriiy  and 
beanty,  and  by  dosed  heads  roand  or  paiated 
We  haw  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  vis.,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  stmdlc  under  the  Mao- 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  ch*- 
racters  resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samantan 
diaiacteTt  in  vrtiidi  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samik 
ritans  is  written."*  This  latter  differs  finom  the 
first  named,  merely  by  a  few  finer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  ohamder  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  illostrates  the 
passage  from  the  stiff  early  character,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  more  fixUy  formed  angular  one  of  later 
times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  and  in  that 
of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Keshid.  Aramaic 
writing  may  be  divided  into  two  prindpal  &milies 
— 1.  ancient  Aramaic,  and  2.  Syriac,  more  properly 
so  called.  Of  the  first,  the  most  early  spedmen 
extant  is  the  well-known  Carpentns  stou^  nre- 
served  at  that  place  in  Franoe,  since  the  end  of  the 
17th  centuiy.*  Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  bnt  an- 
terior to  those  of  the  inscriptiona  from  Palmyxa, 
which  extend  from  a.d.  49  to  the  3rd  oenloiy. 
The  first  very  doeely  resembles  the  Phoenician 
character — ^the  tops  of  the  letters  being  bat  slightly 
opened ;  in  the  second,  these  an  more  fully  opened, 
and  many  hoiisontal  sbokes  of  union  added,  shewing 
its  cursive  character.  From  these  remains  may  be 
fairly  deduced  the  tranational  nature  of  the  written 
character  of  the  period  preceding  the  inventian  (or 
according  to  othcn  the  revival)  of  the  aqoara 
character. 

Hupfeld,  FOrst,  and  all  leading  writers  on  the 
subject,  concur  iu  designating  this  last  as  a  gradnal 
devdopment  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
A  reference  to  these  authors  will  show,  how  eon- 
fused  were  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period 
as  to  its  origin,  from  tiie  different  ex]daDationa  of  the 
word  nn^ei^  (Assyriaca),  subatituted  by  the  Bah- 
bins  for  VaiD  (<*  square  "),  by  which  this  diaractei 
was  distinguished  fix>m  their  own — b^^Q  3113— 

«  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called.  But  asmiining 
with  Hupfeld  imd  Flirst,  the  presence  of  two  active 
principles — a  wish  to  write  quickly,  and  to  write 
pictorially — ^the  growth  of  the  square  Hebrew 
character  from  the  old  Phoenician  is  easily  di»- 
cemible  through  the  Carpentras  and  Palmynne 
relics.  **  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letten 
blunted  off,  the  horixootal  union-strokes  enlarged, 
figures  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
the  position  and  length  of  many  cioss  lines  altered, 
and  final  lettera  introduced  agreeably  to  tschy- 
graphy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oaligxaphiail 
priEidple  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  unifojuitty 
and  symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  separation  from 
one  another,  and  in  the  peculiar  taste  which  acioras 
them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  * 

Few  impoiiant  changes  are  to  be  found  from  tiit 
period  of  i^ua,  until  the  dose  of  the  5th  oentuty 
of  our  ere.  During  this  period,  the  writtct. 
character  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itsdf ) 

In  Henog.  xiv.  9. 
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ISdol  IS  lit  pm^et,  ud  likewise,  to  a  great 
crtMl,  tbe  MMfitif  and  diYisions  of  the  text.  Daring 
thii  period,  tbe  groundwork  of  rery  touch  oontnined 
JB  the  mbsequent  Mssora  was  hud,  but  as  yet  only 
in  to  unwritten,  tnditional  shape.  The  old  cha- 
racter gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Anyrian  cfaa* 
rador— not  at  once  and  by  the  authority  of  Bsra, 
but  (as  has  been  prored  with  much  clearness) 
by  gmdnal  transitions  >  The  square  character  is, 
deoMNBtrably,  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  existing 
Aramaie  style,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
aufier  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
inilQence.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
actual  change,  which  ptt>bab1y  was  very  gradual ; 
but  titA  the  new  character  had  become  generally 
adopted  by  the  fint  oentury  of  our  era,  may  be 
mfarred  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  t.  18).  It  is, 
moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  as  the  Assyrian 
character,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 
and  was  obriouwy  ^1-known  to  Jerome  and  tiie 
Tafanudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
by  the  ceremoniotis  (not  to  say  superstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exdusiye  use  of  its  square  dia^ 
Tweter  for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  extBrnsil  care 
and  scrupulous  reneration  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  trsosmisnon  of  the  reodTcd  text,  hi  the  coo- 
secrated  cbaxscter,  was  secured.  It  Is  true  that 
modi  of  a  secondary,  mudi  of  an  erroneous  kind 
was  induded  among  the  objects  of  this  devout 
▼eneimtioD;  bat  in  the  absence  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  not  only  in  those  earlTf  but 
raasy  subsequent  generations,  this  is  the  less  to 
be  deplored.  The  character  called  Rabbinic  is 
best  described  as  an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursiTC 
writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters,  ordinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Western^  branch  of  the'  Aramaic 
ftmily,  is  blndcd  with  that  of  those  used  in  Jndea. 
IJke  the  square  charactera,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  but  passed  through  some  intei^ 
mediate  stiges.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  aame  of  Estnngelo-^a  heavy  cumbroua  cha- 
racter said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
9Tp9yy6XM,  but  more  probablv  from  two  Arabic 
arords  signifying  the  writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
;o  be  fbusd  in  um  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
Omcurrently  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  mudi 
rasembling  it.  The  character  called  the  **  double" 
(a  laige,  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nea> 
lorian  (or  examplo— but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the 
Peihttos  simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  msj  be 
assigned  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  Estrangelo,  sloped  for  writing, 
and  in  some  measure  altered  by  use.  This  variety 
of  written  characters  in  the  Aramaic  fiunily  is  pro- 
bably attributable  to  the  fact,  that  literature  was 
more  extensively  cultivated  among  them  than  among 
kindred  tribes.  Although  not  spared  to  us,  an  ex- 
tosive  literature  probably  existed  among  them 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  subsequently,  for 
a  long  period,  they  were  the  sole  iroparten  of  know- 
ledj^  and  learning  to  Westera  Asia. 

The  history  of  tbe  Arabic  languige  has  another 

•  Leyrer,  In  Heraof,  zhr.  13. 

/  AttiCfaar  etTflaology  of  tUs  word  Is  givso  bf  Laietttis, 

tVirt  flmn  Sim*  "ladhk" 
VOL.  ni. 


psculiar  featuiT,  beyond  itit  excessive  porism,  whUh 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  dogulni 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  art  of  writing  appeara  to  have  been  practically 
unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  "  musnad," 
or  elevated  ;r  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos> 
sibly  different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  charactera ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  hesvy  cumbrous  Cufic  cfaa> 
racter  ^so  called  from  Cufa,  the  dty  where  it  wab 
most  early  used)  appean  to  have  been  grnerelly 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-lbn  Murrat,  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  letten  in- 
dicate their  derivation  fix)m  the  Estrangelo;  and 
the  name  assigned  to  their  introducer— containing 
the  title  oitlinarily  borne  by  Syrian  ecclesiastics— is 
also  indicative  of  th*ir  i^  origin.  But  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  m  the  documents  of  the  early  ages 
of  Islainism. 

The  well-known  division  of  '*the  people  of  the 
book  "  7  Christians,  who  were  educated,  and  **  the 
common  people"  who  could  not  read ^ the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summary  way  in  which 
an  authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  very 
rude  state  of  sodety.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write :  and  this  would  at 
firrt  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  hinoudf  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modern  writers, 
however,  generally  ai'e  averse  to  a  literal  interpi-e* 
tation  of  these  and  kindi^  statements.  In  any  ca>e, 
about  the  10th  century  (the  foui-th  of  the  Hegira), 
a  smaller  and  mora  flowing  character,  the  Nisliki, 
was  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  cou- 
sidereble  alterations  and  improvements,  is  that 
ordinarily  in  present  use.* 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowd  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  doee  of  the  7th  century  of  otir  eiti^ — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  finm  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  But  the  system  obtained  general  recognition 
after  some  modifications  in  dererence  to  popular 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Masoretes.* 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  tlie  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  certain  attonpts  at  vowd 
marks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  indined  to 
divide  their  histcnr  into  three  stages. 

At'  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted  to 
maik  unuaual  significations  as  *1!1*T,  **  a  pestilence," 
as  distinguished  from  "IHl,  "to  speak,"  or  *'a 
word."  A  further  and  mora  advanced  sti^,  like  the 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employ- 
ment (in  order  to  express  generally  the  difference 
of  sounds)  ci  a  point  a6ortf  the  line  to  express  sounds 
of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o — one  behw  for  feebler 
and  lower  ones  like  t  and  e — and  a  third  in  the 
centre  of  the  letten  for  those  of  a  hanher  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  two> 

■  A  much  eariler  existence  Is  daimed  for  this  cbaiacfei 
by  Forster.  One  Prim,  Umg.  1. 16T. 

•  Pbcockc.  AhiJ^tda,  ed.  M^tr;  Walton,  Pnii.  Ih 
LImguA  ilraMed,  Leyrer,  Hersos.  »Jv.  it. 
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OrigfoallT,  tl»  iMimber  of  vowel  mnmdi  naumg 
tile  Shemittc  ntes  (as  distii^iahed  from  vowei 
JoMs)  WM  oolr  three,  and  apparently  used  in  oom- 
■inatiA  with  the  oonaonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
arcie  alike  ignorant  of  rowel  points,  in  the  ordinaiy 
aeorptatioo.  Many  reading  in  the  LXX.  indicate 
the  want  of  aome  each  ayrtem — a  want  to  whidi 
9ome  directions  in  the  Tahnod  are  aaid  to  refer. 
But  ontil  a  later  period,  a  rq;a]ar  system  of  pooo- 
tuation  remained  unknown;  and  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  pot  by 
Walton.  **  The  modern  points  were  not  either  from 
Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  the  captivity,  nor  after  the  captivity, 
devised  either  by  Esra,  or  by  any  other  before  the 
completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  handled 
years  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  leaned  Jews  for 
the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.^  *•  We  neither  affirm  that  the  vowels  and 
aooenta  were  invented  by  the  Masoretes,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  cmisist  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod  were  the 
vowds  before  the  points  wei«  invented,  as  they 
were  alao  in  the  Syriac^  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
.ongues.'** 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  fitnn  the  same 
author,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  uncertainty 
.ntroduccd  into  the  rendering  of  Uie  text,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  syaicm  of  vowd- 
pdnts,  a  question  whidi  divided  the  srholan  of  his 
day.  •*  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Chaldean  Plsra- 
phrase  of  the  Pentateuch  and  ProphHs,  and  the  Syriac 
tnnslation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a  thousand 
years  before  they  were  pointed."  **  That  the  true 
readiug  might  he  pivserved  above  a  thousand  years, 
is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see  the  same  done 
in  the  SomAritan,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  for  a  longer 
time ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tie  Arabic, 
though  not  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  Alc;>ian  was 
written."  « 

3h  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for  their  sacred 
writings,  would  have  been  ontiaged  by  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  anthoritative  system  of 
interpretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authoritative 
and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  object  of  the 
Masorete^  by  means  of  a  syrtem  of  vowels  and 


What  would  have  st^iigested  itself  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  u|«o  the  ettablished 
written  characters  as  sacrecL  No  other  plan  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external  marks. 
And,  in  Act,  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  &mily ;  probably 
being  oopied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  brancfaas  from  the  Synac,  among  whom  there 
existed  schools  of  some  repute  daring  the  first  oen- 
tnri«  of  oar  em.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventors, 
or  the  enct  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing 
cu  be  stated  with  certainty.  Their  nse  probably 
befui  about  the  sixth  century,  and  appears  to  have 
bsoi  completed  about  the  tenth.  The  system  has 
been  carried  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the 
iiebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
giammaiians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a,  s  If ;  the  Syriae  added  e  and  o,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  figures  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphaoet, 
Bel  very  much  altered.     In  both  these  cases  all  the 


•  Walton,  t'onnieraUir  Contidend,  U.  8».  UA. 

*  WM\Um.  ibid.  222.  223. 


Towcb  are.  strictly  speaking,  to  be  comiderftl  m 
short;  wmle  the  Hebrew  has  five  Irng  as  w«U  a^  five 
short,  and  a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  ^egpst. 
Oonneeted  with  this  is  the  sjstem  of  aooentSv  whids 
is  involved  in  the  same  cbscnnty  of  origin.  But 
it  bears  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the 
members  of  sentences,  than  on  the  oonstractioB  of 
individual  words. 

The  chief  agents  in  thb  laborioos  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  oompilera  4^  the  Maaora, 
as  it  is  called  =:**  tradition,'  as  distinguished  (rasa 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  has  its  pro- 
vince of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  regula- 
tions, under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
the  Kabbala  ita  peculiar  function  of  dealing  with 
theological  and  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  of 
the  Masoza  (m^DD,  "  tradiUoo"),  and  ita  oosn- 

pliers  the  Masoretes  (or  m^DO  vyS*  **  masters  of 

tradition"),  was  to  deal  critically,  giammAtically, 
and  kxically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  bear- 
ing on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this  tu 
a  consistent  form.  Little  is  knowm  witii  accuracy 
of  the  authors,  or  the  growth  of  this  remarkable 
oollection.  Tiadition  assigns  the  commencement  (as 
usual)  to  Ezra  and  the  gieat  spmgogae ;  but  other 
authorities — ^Jewish  and  Christian — to  the  leanKxl 
membeia  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century.  Tliese  learned  collections, 
ooroprisiug  fsome  verr  early  fi^gments,  wciy  pro* 
bably  in  pit>gi«sa  until  the  eleventh  oenturv,  and  ai^ 
divided  into  a  greater  and  less  Maaora,  tlie  second 
a  compendium  of  the  former.  **  The  masten  of  the 
Slaaoia,"  in  the  well-known  quotation  of  Elias 
Levita,  "  were  innumerable,  and  followed  each  other 
in  successive  geueiations  for  many  years ;  nor  ib  tlie 
beginning  of  them  known  to  us,  nor  the  end  theiTof.** 
Walton,  who  was  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies, 
has  left  on  reooid  a  very  just  judgment  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  Masora.*  It  is  in  truth  a  teiy 
striking  and  meritorious  instance  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture — of  the 
earnestness  of  its  authors  to  add  the  only  proof  in 
their  power  of  their  xenl  for  its  {Meservation  and 
elucidation.' 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  langium^  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  foim  the  Arabic  is  on* 
doubiedly  the  richest:  but  it  would  have  beru 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safisd  equally  long  and  fiivoorsble  to  this  Utter. 
The  Clamping  and  perverting  conditions  of  its 
labours  depre«ed  the  Rabbinic  dialect  (chiU  of  the 
old  a|^  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  conruaioo 
in  manr  instances,  hut  there  are  many  valuable 
signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  Hebrew,  aa  has  been 
traly  said,  possesses  in  the  bud  almost  all  the 
mechanisms  which  constitute  tlie  riches  of  the 
Arabic  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  (^Lehr* 
gebiutkf  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  varioua 
instances,  which  will  repay  the  labour  of  com- 
parison. It  is  true  that  to  the  Aramaic  has  been 
extended  a  longer  duration  than  to  the  Hebrew ; 
but  for  various  canses  its  inferioritT  is  remarkable, 
as  regards  its  poverty — lexical  and  grammatical — 
its  want  of  harmony  and  fiexibiUty,  and  the  con- 
sequent  necessary  fiequency  of  periphrasce  and 
pnitu-Ics  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  grammi  tioal 


•  Fni,  vUi.  11. 

'  AraoUl,  is  lieneg.lx.ff.«.  \  Leyrsr  m  Uene^r  e.  If 
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root-fimns  with  the  oMuoouitt  and  vowels  have 
been  already  cenndered. 

Conjugatiana  or  their  eqwvakni  veHhfonrjt. — 
The  following  is  the  tabulated  fona  fi  w  ij  SwaU 
for  the  ordinaiy  Hebrew  verb  :^ 


«id  ejwtantieal  fseenliaritieB,  in  the  thf«e  main  di»- 
l«t8  of  the  Shcnitio  Gunily,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
tt  the  end  of  this  sketch.  To  scholarB  it  will  neocs- 
vail  J  apfnar  meegre ;  but,  brief  as  it  is^  it  OMf  not 
Hf  without  intenst  to  the  genenl  nader.     The 


1.  (Sbnpla  fBim)  EoL 


(Vbrais  estremety  eognicnted) 


%  fCtWSStlVB  ftjfDl) 

/NUULw. 


HV< 


S.  (Reflexive  form) 
MpkaL 


4.  (Inteiwlire  fonn) 
FueL 


S.  (Ktilexlve  and  Intensive  fonn) 
/iUkpuA. 


In  the  Anunaic  the  fint,  third,  and  firarth  of 
ippear*  with  another  (  =:  Hithpael),  all  with 
penvcs,  marked  by  a  syllable  prefixed.  In  the 
Anfaic  tho  TertKfbms,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
ire  nin^  but  are  ordinarily  redcooed  at  thirteen, 
nd  sometinea  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
rteventh  fonns  are  oomparatively  nre,  and  serve 
to  express  oolours  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
fran  the  taUe  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
Hebrew  alone  hive  paasives. 

EtpdaUeniB  to  CMfunetive  3foods,  ^c.^-One  of 
the  most  remarkable  ^titres  of  the  Arabic  language 
■  whst  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  "futurum 
%ontum."  As  in  alnMst  all  Shemitic  giwumara 
vnperfect  is  now  substituted  for  future^  this  may 
^  explained,  by  stating  that  In  Arabic  there  are 
tmr  firms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked,  by 
viiich  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  compensated. 
Tbe  genu  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be  found  in 
the  oommon  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and  the  oohor- 
t^tive  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  Aramaic. 
Apia,  a  curious  conditional  and  subjunctive  usage 
^at  fint  s^t  afanoet  amounting  to  an  inversion) 
allied  to  tbe  pei'fect  and  imperfect  tenses  by  the 
addittoa  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sub- 
itutive  verb  is  to  be  Ibund  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Anfaic,  slthoiigh  tcit  differently  devdoped. 

JToms. — TIm  dual  numhcr,  very  uncommon  in 

the  Spiae,  is  less  so  in  Hebrew — chiefly  limited, 

t^Qvem,  to  TuSij  dual  nouns — while  in  tne  Arabic 

it«  usage  may  be  descnbed  as  genoal.    What  is 

oiled  the  *  status  emphaticua,"  i,  e.  the  rendering 

1  vord  definite  by  appeufing  the  article,  is  found 

«Q5ta&tly  recurring  in  the  Arsroaic  (at  some  loss 

to  desrness  in  the  singular).    This  usage  brin^  to 

nnd  tbe  addition  of  the  definite  artide  as  a  post- 

P^itive  m  Swedish-^JU»,  ship;  «M6ef,  the  ship. 

1b  the  Arabic  it  is  hwt  in  the  inflexions  of  cases, 

vhile  in  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  consklered  as  un- 

^pnitant    As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 

the  AiansJe  is  fuller  than  the  Hebrew;  but  in  this 

^  pirtieidar,  as  in  the  whole  fanuly  of  nouns, 

'he  Arabic  is  rich  to  excess.    It  is  in  this  last  on^ 

^  ir«  find  not  only  a  regular  ^stem  of  cases, 

^1  of  oonparisDO,  but  espedally  the  uumemus 

F^ui^  fonnalions  called  broken  or  mtonal,  which 

fcnn  »  singular  a  part  of  the  language.     As  re- 

rin!s  their  meaning,  the  broken  plnrsls  are  totally 

ifiTerat  from  the  regular  Cor,  as  they  are  techni- 

^^  called,  sound)  plurals— the  htter  denoting 

"^vnl    individoahi  of  a    fwnus,    the   former   a 

»nsher  of  individuals  riewed   collectively,  the 

««*  of  individuality  being    wholly  suppressed. 


<  Wrighft  JnUc  Qrmmm,  pert  L  pu  IM.    '*Otte 
VBUe  Aria grammslre  Arsbe  est  celle  o6  U  ri«ne  le  plus 


Broken  plursls  accordingly  are  singuhna  with  a 
collective  meaning,  and  an  dosely  aikin  to  ahstnet 
nouns.c 

33.  To  the  sdiolar,  as  before  remarired,  this  re* 
capitulation  of  some  leading  pecnliaritica  may  appea» 
unnecessary,  while  to  thoM  unacquainted  with  the 
Shemitic  languages,  it  is  &arsd,  these  instances  nrast 
unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  specimens, 
possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no  very 
definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the 
chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have  been 
enumerated — all,  moreover,  illustmtive  of  the  in- 
ternal seUnsontalned  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect — iis  with  its  formal,  so  with  its 
syntacticsl  peculiahtie:}.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of 
new  words  in  tbe  Japhetian  language-fimiily — the 
power  of  creating  compound  words-^^e  Shemitic  ia 
destitute.  Different  meanings  are,  it  is  true,  ex- 
presKd  by  diflerent  primitives,  but  these  stand 
neoeaMurily  divided  by  impassable  barrien  from  eack 
other;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  shades  and  gra* 
dations  of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic  lan'> 
gu^;es  which  give  such  copiousness  and  cfaann  to 
the  sister-family.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  The 
prefixca  of  the  other  family,  in  oonjuncti<»  with 
nouns,  give  fiur  more  life  and  deamess  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  pregnant 
and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  mreadlng  out 
from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pfonomlnal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  ddi- 
eate  Towel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearance. 
The  Japhetian,  wboae  spiritual  fulness  would  pre* 
bably  never  have  reached  him,  bat  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  preserved  in  these  reiy  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  fiamed  for  the  preservation  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  Himself— the  One  True  God--«o  fitting  a 
cradle  aa  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  01 
other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not  ripe  for  soch  a 
trust.  Of  those  allied  with  the  Shemitic,  the  Aramaic 
was  too  coarse  and  indefinite,  howerei  widely  and 
early  spread,  or  useful  at  a  later  period  as  a  meana 
of  extension  and  explanation,  and  (sa  has  been 
before  observed)  the  Anbic  in  its  origin  was  essen- 
tially of  the  earth,  earthy.  Tbe  Japhetian  cannot 
then  but  recognise  the  wisdom,  cannot  bat  thank 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  thus  giving  and  preserving 
His  lessons  concerning  Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting 
and  so  removed  from  tresicht^ry.  He  will  do  all 
this,  but  he  will  see  at  the  same  time  in  his  own 
languages,  so  flexible,  so  varied,  so  logical,  drawing 
man  out  of  himself  to  bind  him  to  his  neighboor. 


d'srbltrsiR,  et  oh  Ie«  regies  KenrTsIes  sont  sq^tos  4  oB 
Dius  0and  nombre  d'exoeptlons."  De  Secy,  1 3Ta  (ed.  ItlOl 
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mtua  &r  more  likely  to  ipntA  th«  treaiiu«c 
of  the  holj  laDgoage  tlum  cvea  its  geovml  ado|ition. 
It  M  HamboUt  who  hu  add.  In  refercnoe  to  the 
wooderful  mfdnmiwn  duceniiblo  in  the  oomonant 
vad  Towd  systenn  of  the  Shemitio  lai^:n«gm 
that,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  more  energy  and 
weight,  more  truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements 
of  language  can  be  reoogniaed  independently  and  in 
Older,  than  when  fused  in  such  a  combination,  how- 
e?er  remarkable. 

And  from  this  rigid  sdf-ooDtained  character  the 
Shemitic  knguago-liunily  finds  diflkohy  in  depart- 
ing. The  more  recent  Syriae  has  added  Tsrious 
auiiliary  forms,  and  repeated  prononns,  to  the  ch»- 
ncicristic  winds  by  imich  the  meaning  is  diiefiy 
aonveyed.  But  the  general  effect  is  cumbroos  sikl 
eonfused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  ftatorea  of  the 
ordinary  Welsh  rersion  of  the  Epistles.  In  AnbK, 
^ain,  certain  prefixes  are  found  to  be  added  for  tlio 
0ke  of  giving  definiteness  to  portions  of  the  yerb, 
and  prepositions  more  frequently  employed*  Bnt 
the  diancter  of  the  language  remains  unaltered — 
the  additions  stand  out  as  something  distinct  fivm 
the  original  elements  of  the  sentence. 

In  what  consists  the  most  marked  point  of  dif- 
ferenoe  between  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages and  the  SShemitie  fimiily  as  known  to  us? 
The  first  has  lived  two  Utos,  as  it  were :  in  its  case 
a  pttiod  of  synthesis  and  oomplezity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomposition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instance 
of  a  language-family  can  probably  be  found  east  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic: they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  s^wn ; 
they  have  simply  existed.  ^  [T.  J.  0.] 

BHEHUEL  (^t^DB^ :  loXo^X:  SamuO). 

1.  Son  of  Anmiihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  to  divide  the  land  aS  Canaan  amoi^  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxziv.  20). 

2.  (SiyiediA.)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33). 

3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  diiefii  of  the  tribe 
ofIs8achar(lCbr.  vu.  2). 

8HEN  (IB^n,  with  the  def.  article :  r^f  tc- 

Xmuu :  Sen).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Eben-exer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of 
the  Philistines.  The  puraoit  had  extended  to  *"  below 
Beth-car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  **  between  the 
Mixpah  and  between  the  Shen."  Nothing  is  known 
«f  It.  The  Tstigum  has  SMfma.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac  and  Arebic  Veraions  render  both  Beth-car 
and  Shea  by  Bmt^aacm,  but  the  writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  name  with  any  place 
in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Bobinson  (Ist  edit.  App.  to 
tol.iiL)    The  LXX.  read  |B^  ydsAdn,  old.  [G.] 

SHEK'AZAKCimsr:  loKtirdp:  Seimem-y 

SonofSalathieUor  SheaiueI(lChr.  in.  18).  Ac- 
eording  to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jechoniah. 

BHENI'B   (T3b,    •'.«.   Sanlr;    Sam.  V< 


^  Roam  L  433^ 

«  Tbe  or  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  Tenfon  of  the  Bune  Is 
partlj  doe  to  the  oh  (partide  of  motion)  whleb  la  alBxsd 
to  1*.  In  the  original  of  vet.  lO,  and  porUy  derived  fhaai 
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G^SS/VI^:  Soyffp:  Sanir),  This  nasM  ooenn  m 
fUt.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  eqni- 
'  Talent  for  the  Hebrew  Anfr,  the  Amorite  name  fbr 
Mount  Hermon,  and,  like  Shibmah  (for  Sibmah),  kai 
;  found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  Verrion  without 
'  any  apparent  aotliority.  The  correct  form  is  fottnJ 
^  fai  1  Chr.  v.  23  and  Ex.  xxvii.  5.    [6ENm.]  [G.] 

BHEPHAII  (Dbb:  Scvfc^u^*:  8tphama)» 
A  place  mentioned  only  in  the  specification  by 
Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Iromised 
Land  (Num.  zxxiv.  10, 11),  the  first  landmark  from 
Hatser-enan,  at  which  the  northern  boundary  termi- 
nated, and  lying  between  it  and  Riblah.  The  an- 
cieDtlnterpreten  (Targ.  Psendojon  ;  Saadiah)  render 
the  name  by  Aparoeia^;  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  by  this  they  iatoid  the  Greek  dtj  of  thai 
name  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antiodi,  or 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Bonias  or 
Dan,  as  Schwan  affirms  {Deaer.  Geogr,  27).  No 
tnoe  of  the  name  appears,  howevw,  in  that  diree- 
tkm.  Mr.  Porter  would  fix  Hatser-enan  at  JTii- 
ryeism,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which 
woukl  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  different 
region,  in  which  thoe  is  equaUj  little  tiaoe  of  it. 
The  writar  ventures  to  disagree  with  this  and 
similar  attempts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  an  extent  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there 
is  no  warmnt  in  Scripture.  [O.] 

BHEFHATHI'AH  (iTDDfi^:  lo^ork:  Ai- 

phatia).  A  Benjamite,  fiither  of  Meshullam  6 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8).    The  name  is  properly  Shkpjia* 

TIAII. 

SHEPHATI'AH  (H^DfiB^ :  So^orta ;  Alex. 

lapaBta,  Xai^arlasi  StyikatMa,  ScpkaUat).  1. 
The  fifUi  son  of  David  by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam. 
ui.  4 ;  1  Chr.  Ui.  3). 

2.  {Xcupeeriai  S^Ha,  Saphatia,)  Thefiunily 
of  ShephaUah,  372  in  number,  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  second  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  beHl, 
came  up  with  Ean  (Exr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Saphat  (1  Esdr.  v.  9),  and  Saphaxus 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  {Saphatia.)  The  fiunily  of  another  Shepl»- 
tiah  were  among  the  diilditn  oi  Solomon's  servants, 
who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59). 

4.  A  desceudant  of  Perei,  or  Phares;,  the  aoo 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Atlsyah  (Neh.  xi.  4) 

6.  (So^ayias :  Saphatias,)  The  ion  of  Mattan ; 
one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled  Zedekiab 
to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

6.  (^nnpce^:  Xa^vrlas ;  Alex.  lo^wrOi;  PA. 

ZofoTf (a .  Saphatia,)  The  Haru  phite,  or  Hsriphitc, 
one  of  the  Beiijaroite  warriors  who  joined  David  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

7.  (ao^orfa:  SapKutias,)  Son  of  Maachah,  and 
chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  i«ign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  16). 

5.  (So^oTidf;  Alex.  Sa^orfor.)  Son  sf  Jch#< 
shq)hat  (2  Chr.  rti.  2). 

gHEPHEBD  {Ttp;  "Igb,  Am.  vii.  14; 
*1B),  Am.  i.  1 ).   In  a  nomadk:  state  of  sodetf  twrny 

tiw  oomaMDoementof  fUbtah,  vUcfa  flbllows  It  In  var.  I]. 
sod  whldi  they  have  given  wldwat  its  r,  ss  B^Aju 

t       :  - 
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tt«ii,  from  ths  abtikh  down  to  the  siavcv  is  mora  or 
faM  a  tlnpherd*  As  taaay  TCgioui  in  the  East  are 
adapted  solelf  to  pastoral  punaits,  the  iostitation 
af  the  nomad  life,  with  ita  appliances  of  tents  and 
launp  equipag<^  was  regarded  as  one  <tf  the  most 
memorable  inventioDs  (Gen;  it.  20).  The  proge- 
nitors of  the  Jews  in  tlie  pntriarabal  age  were 
nomads,  and  their  history  is  lich  in  scenes  of  pes- 
tord  life.  The  oocapatioo  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sona  of  wealthy 
chieb  (Gen.  ux.  29  ff^  xxzra.  12  ff.),  but  eren  by 
their  danghtera  (Gen.  xdz.  6  ff. ;  Ex.  ii.  19>  The 
E^ptian  o^vity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abode^  and  conacquently  we  find  the  tribea 
which  atiil  retained  « taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
ing their  own  quaiiers  apart  from  their  brethren  in 
the  Tranqordanic  district(Num.  uxii.  1  ff.).  Henee- 
4>rward  in  Pkletftine  Pkoper  the  shepherd  held  a 
subordinate  position;  the  increase  of  agricnlture  in* 
TclTed  the  decreaae  of  paaturage ;  and  though  large 
6ocks  wera  still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  parti- 
cularly on  the  borders  of  Ihe  wilderness  of  Judah, 
nsabontCaimel  (1  Sam.  xxr.  2),  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  11 ;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoah  (Am.  i.  1),  and  more 
to  the  south,  at  Gedor,  (1  Ghr.  it.  39),  the  nomad 
life  waa  practictlly  extinct,  and  the  shepherd  be- 
came one  out  of  many  dasees  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. The  oompleteneaa  of  the  tiansition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricttltursl  state  is  strongly 
cxfaihlted  in  thoee  paaaagea  wiiich  allude  to  the  pre- 
aaaoa  of  the  aheph«d  a  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation 
(#.p«  Ea.  xxT.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  6).  The  humble  posi- 
tion of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  period  is  implied 
in  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  eleTation  ^2  Sam. 
vii.  8 ;  Ps.  IxxTiii.  70),  and  again  in  the  selr-depre- 
datang  confession  of  Amos  (vii.  14).  The  frequent 
and  beautifiil  allusions  to  the  shepbenl's  office  in 
the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  (e.  g.  FNi.  xxiii. ; 
is.  xl.  1 1,  xlix.  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  8, 4 ;  Ex.  xxxiT.  1 1 , 
12,  23),  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shepherd 
had  become  an  ideal  diameter,  auch  aa  the  Roman 
poets  painted  the  pastors  of  Arcadia. 

The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  aa  described 
in  the  Bible,  waa  attended  with  much  hardship,  and 
eren  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently 
consisted  of  ue  precarious  supplies  afforded  by 
aatuie,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  **sycomore,"  or 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  tH.  14),  the  *«  husks"  of  the 
eanh-tiee  (Luke  xr.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4);  he  had  to  eoooonter  the  attache  or  wild 
beaata,  oocBsionallr  of  the  lai]ger  spedes,  such  as 
liom^  wolTei^  panthei-8,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xrii.  34; 
Is.  xixi.  4;  Jer.  t.  6 ;  Am.  iiL  12);  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
(Gcu»  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  tlie 
shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articlftf :— a  mantle^  made  probably  of  aheep's-ekin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
cold  weather,  aa  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 
xliiL.l^  (cf.  JfuT.  xiT.  187) ;  a  ecrip  or  wallet,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xrii.  40: 
Porters  Damatats,  ii.  100) ;  a  sling,  whkh  is  still 
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the  &Tourite  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
Sam  xtU.  40;  Burckhardt's  Kates,  i.  57);  and, 
hc^} ,  a  staff,  which  serred  the  double  purpose  of  a 
wei^oo  against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  manage- 
ment of  die  flock  n  Sam.  XTii.  40;  Pe.  xxiii.  4; 
2eeh.  iL  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance 
lisai  his  hoDc^  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tent 
'Caa^  i.  8 ;  J«r.  xxxv.  7),  the  removAl  m  whi«:h 


was  easily  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  19).  In  certain 
looalitiea,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpoee*  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance^ 
and  protecting  the  flock:  sudi  towers  were  erecti^ 
by  Uxsiah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  teatified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen  xxxv.  21,  A.  V. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  •«  tower  of  thr 
flock"). 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
hare  been  as  follows: — in  the  moning  he  led  forth 
his  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  Esst;  arrived  at  the  pastuiage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
XXX.  1),  and,  shoukl  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke 
XT.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wdls  (Gen. 
xxix.  7,  XXX.  38 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2) ;  at  evening 
he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned 
them  to  tfee  that  none  weremissiug,  by  passing  them 
«  under  the  itxl "  aa  they  entered  the  door  of  tiie  en- 
dosure  (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Ex.  xx.  37),  checkiBg  each 
sheep  aa  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii. 
13);  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of  the 
fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  poller  (John 
X.  3). .  We  need  not  assume  that  the  same  person 
was  on  duty  both  by  night  and  by  day;  Jacobs 
indeed,  aaserts  this  of  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  40),  but 
it  would  be  mora  probable  that  the  shepherds  took 
it  by  turns,  or  tnat  they  kept  watch  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  night,  as  may  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
''keeping  watch,"  rather  ''keeping  the  watches" 
(^vXdo'O'OKreff  ^vXoicdt).     The  shepherd's  office 
thus  required  great  watchfiilneas,  purtkolarly  by 
night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Kah.  iii.  18).    It  also  re- 
quired tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13^    In  large  establish- 
ments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  *'rulen"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or 
"  chief  shepheixls  "  (1  Pet  v.  4) :  in  a  royal  house- 
hold the  title  of  a&6ir,*  "  mighty,"  waa  beatowed  on 
the  person  who  hdd  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7). 
Great  responsibility  attached  to  the  office;    for 
the  chief  shepherd  had  to  make  good  all  leases 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39) ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  flock,  inasmudi  as  he  wss  not 
pakl  in  money,  but  receiTed  a  certain  amount  of 
the  produce  (Gen.  xxx.  32;  1  Cor.  ix.  7).    The 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one;  he 
may  perhapa  have  wiled  aWay  an  nour  in  playing 
on  some  instrument  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18 ;  Job  xxi.  12, 
xxx.  31),  as  his  modem  representative  still  occa- 
sionallj  does  (Wortabet's  Syria,  i.  234).    He  also 
had  his  periodical  entertainments  at  the  shearing- 
time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  general  gatheiing 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  festivities  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
xxxviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  life  must  have  been  but  dull.     Nor  did  it 
conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners ;  rival  shepherds 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water 
with  great  aaimony  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  xxvi.  20  fl*. ; 
Ex.  ii.  17) ;  nor  perhaps  is  thia  a  matter  of  surprise, 
aa  thoee  who  come  late  to  a  wdl  frequently  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  until  their  turn  oomea  (Burck- 
hardt's  Syria,  p.  63). 
The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shephcrJi 
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(Goi.  xIti.  ai)  nay  barv  Vmd  mainly  doe  to  thoir 
caDtanpt  for  the  aMp  ftielf,  which  yppeara  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutandi.  Di  Is.  72), 
nor  generally  for  sacrifioe  (HeiTMi.  ii.  4*2),  the  only 
diftriot  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (SCrab.  xrii.  p.  803).  It  may  hare 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd 
hiTasion  (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  oonfinnatioo 
of  the  &ct  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the  low  po> 
sition  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  carioatares  of  them  in  Egyptian 
pamtings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  ^  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense  to  princes  (Is.  iliv.  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii. 
15,  xxiL  22  ;  Ks.  xxziT.  2  &c.),  prophets  (Zech.  zi. 
5,  8,  16),  teadiers  (Eccl.  zii.  11),  and  to  Jdiovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Pi.  xzitt.  1,  Izu.  1):  to  the 
same  effect  are  the  references  to  *'  feeding  in  Gen. 
ilriii.  15 ;  P*.  xrriii.  9 ;  Hos.  it.  16.    [W.  L.  B.] 

8HEPHI'  (^ae^ :  a«^r ;  Alex.  2«^ :  S^i). 

Sou  of  Sbobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40). 
Galled  also  Shbpuo  (Gen.  xxxri.  23) ;  which  Bur- 
ringtoQ  concludes  to  be  the  true  reading  {Qeneal. 
1.49. 

SHE'PHO  (Vfi^:  Im^i  £hy)ha).  The  sune 
M  Shephi  (Gen.  zzxri.  23). 

BHEPHUPHAN(tD)BB^:  X^^wfdfi;  Alex. 

%m^:  SepkigjAan),  One  of  the  eons  of  Bela  the 
firstborn  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  5).  His  name 
is  also  written  Suephupham  (A.  V.  "  Shupham," 
Num.  xxri.  39),  Shdppim  (I  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  MuPPXM  (Gen.  xH.  21").  Lord  A.  Herrej 
oonjectuies  that  Shephophan  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Benjamin,  whose  frmily  was  reckoned  with  those 
ef  In  the  son  of  Bela.    [Moppim .] 

BHE'RAH  (pnV^,  i.e.  Sheirdh:  lapad  •,  Alex. 

Imapd :  Sara),  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  viL 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horoos,  and  of 
a  town  wludi  was  called  after  her  Uzzbm-Sherah. 

SHEREBI'AH  (H^anB^:  Sopctfo,  Ezr.  tIH.  24 ; 
lapafiias, Neh. riii.  T,^.^;  ^apafita,  Keh.  x.  12, 
xii.  8  24 ;  Alex,  lapafila,  Neh.  viii.  7 ;  HapaBtda, 
Neh.  z.  4:  Sarabias,  Ezr. ;  Servbia,  Neh.  nii.  7, 
X.  12,  xu.  24 ;  Sarebiaa,  Neh.  ix.  4 ;  Sarelna,  Neh. 
zii.  8).  A  Lerite  in  the  time  of  Ez^^  of  the  family 
of  Mahit  the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viu.  18,  24).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
to  join  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hasha- 
bi^  and  ten  of  their  brethren*  had  the  charge  of 
the  Tesads  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezn  reed  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  wan  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fiist  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nudes  (Neh.  iz.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be^ 
longed  to  the  choir  (Neh.  zii.  8,  24).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Esebriai. 

BHEB'ESH  (jr^  in  pause :  loOpos ;  Alez. 

%6pos :  8ar0a).  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  ManasKh 
by  his  wife  Uaacfaah  (1  Chr.  viL  16). 

8HEBE'ZEB(nyir«':  Se^rd^:   Sfamar) 

•  Tbey  wn  cslM  «  prteBli;^  tot  the  tam  is  nssd 
MBelj,  as  in  Josh.  lU.  3. 


8HBBHBAZZAB 


Praperly  <*  Sharaer ;"  ooa  of  the  oMweogera  sni 
in  tM  fomih  ycv  of  Darius  by  the  peopk  who  bal 
rsCoraed  from  the  Captivity  to  inqnire  CKcanuaf 
fhsting  in  the  fiRh  month  (Zech.  vfl.  S;.  [See 
Rboemmeleoh.] 

HHEBHAGH  {yf^i  Sedoeh)  is  a  tcnn  «bieh 

occurs  only  in  Jeremiah  (xzv.  26,  li.  41),  who  evi- 
dently naes  it  as  a  synonym  either  !br  Babylon  or 
for  Babylonia.  According  to  some  oommantaton. 
it  represents  **  Babel "  on  a  pindple  well  known  to 
the  later  Jews — ^the  substitution  of  letters  aceotxling 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  ooonting  baek^ 
wards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  halA  tho 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus  n  repreaants  K,  17  represents  3, 
1  represents  i,  and  so  on.     It  is  the  fiMrt  that  in 

this  way  ^fff^  would  represent  733.  It  may 
wdl  be  doubted,  however,  if  thn  fanciful  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  make 
any  other  superfluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  dtj  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  *'  might  have  been  rend  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  S/tishakif** 
and  that  oonsequently  ''a  possible  expUnation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshadi  of  Scripture"  (Kaw- 
linson's  Bsrodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshadi  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  oU  capital,  being  tdken 
(as  Babd,  the  new  capital,  was  oonstaotly)  to  in- 
present  the  country.  [G.  R.] 

8HE8HA'I  (W:  ^co-rf,  Num.  and  Judg.; 

^ovaif  Josh. ;  Alez.  Se/icl,  So  vof,  TtM :  Sisai, 
Num. ;  Sesc/t).  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwdt  in  Hebron  (Num.  ziii.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  bv  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (JosL  zv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

8HE8HA'N(]e^:  SMrdr:  teem).    A  <fe. 

sceadant  of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  repro- 
sentative  of  one  of  the  chief  fiuniUes  of  Jodah.  In 
consequence  of  the  fiulure  of  male  iasQe,he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarfaa,  his  Egyptian  slave, 
and  thivugh  this  union  the  line  was  pei-petoated 
(iChr.U.  31,34,  S5). 

BHESHBAZ'ZAB   ("1^210^:  lUifop^ffdp; 

Alez.  Xairafiaa'cdp :  Sassahasar:  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldean  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zerubbabd,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  ▼.  14, 
16 ;  1  Esdr.  iL  12,  15,  after  the  analogy  of  Sha- 
dnch,  Meshadi,  Abednego,  Belteshazzsr,  and  Esther. 
Ir.  like  manner  also  Joseph  received  the  name  of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah,  and  we  learn  from  Manetho^  as 
quoted  by  Josrphus  (c.  Apkm,  i.  28),  that  Moaes' 
Egyptian  namn  was  Osarsiph.  The  diange  of  name 
in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedddah  (2  K.  zzin. 
34,  tnr,  17)  may  also  be  compared.  That  Shcah- 
bazzar  means  Zerubbabd  is  proved  by  his  bdng 
called  the  prince  of  Judah  (MT^il),  and  goremoi 
(nnB),  the  former  term  marking  him  as  the  head 

of  ^e  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, 
11,  &&),  aofl  the  Utter  as  the  Persian  govenor  ap' 
pointed  by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabd  was ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly,  by  the  assertion  (Ezr.  v.  16) 
that  **  Sheslibazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hoosc 
of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  tha 
promise  to  Zcrubfcabd  (Zech.  iv.  9),  **The  hands 
of  Zerubbabd  have  laid  the  foiiodatioa  of  this  house, 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it."    It  is  also  ap|Mreut 


SHETH 

i  «m  tt.e  mere  comparison  of  Efr.  i.  11  with  li.  1, 
2,  and  tJie  whole  hiftory  of  the  retomed  exiles.  The 
Jewish  tndltion  that  StwBhbnzzAr  is  Daniel,  is  ntterlv 
withoat  weight.     [Zeroduauel.]        [A.G.H.J 

8HETH  {rW :  ^9 :  8eth).    1.  The  patriaxvh 
Skth  (1  Chr.  L  1). 

2*  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  zxir.  17,  DC^  is  ren- 

dered  as  a  promr  name,  hat  there  is  reason  to  regard 
it  aa  an  appelmtive,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the 
aooi  of  Sbeth,"  **tiie  aons  of  tumult,"  the  wild 
warriors  of  Moab,  lor  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
ilrUi.  4$,  fm^,  ahddn,  **  tumult,"  occupies  the 
koe  of  iMth,  tW,  tMth,  is  thua  equivalent  to 
flM^,  thith,  aa  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  proposes, 
very  unnecessarily,  to  read  nb^,  sSth  =  T)HZ^,  and 

to  translate  '*  the  sons  of  haughtiness  "  ^ffochmutha- 
t0^ne),  Kashi  takes  the  word  as  a  pi-oper  name, 
ind  refen  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam,  and  this 
seean  to  hare  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who 
renders  **  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The 
Jerusalem  Tarsum  gives  **  all  the  sons  of  the  East ; " 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben<Uz»el  retains  the  He- 
brew word  Sheth,  and  exphins  it  of  the  armies  of 
Gog  who  were  to  set  themttelvos  in  battle  array 
i^nst  Israel.  [W.  A.  W.] 

Cbd.  Alex. :  Sethar  i"**  a  star,"  Pm,).  One  of  the 
Mffw  priaoes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  aooess 
to  the  Ung's  preeenee,  and  were  the  firat  men  in 
tba  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i. 
14).  Compare  Ear.  vii.  14  and  the  hrrh  r&w 
Xltpcmv  irtUrnfiot  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble 
iVrsSana  who  slew  Smerdis,  that-  it  was  granted  to 
them  as  a  privilege  to  have  access  to  2)e  king's 
preeenoe  at  all  timea,  without  being  sent  for, 
exoppi  when  he  waa  with  the  women ;  and  that  the 
kinf  m%ht  only  take  a  wife  from  one  of  these  seven 
iiuniliea,  iii.  84,  and  Gesen.  s.  v.  [Carbhena  ; 
KSTHER.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHETHA'E-BOZNA'I  ('37^3  ^Tp :  2a0a^ 

Hovfarctf— ^t,  Cod.  Alex. :  Sthartnuani :  *'  star  of 
splendour").  A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having 
a  commana  in  the  province  *'  on  this  side  the 
liver"  under  Tatnai  the  satrap  (find),  in  the  reign 

«f  Dtfius  HystaapU  (£xr.  ▼.  3,  6,'r\,  6,  13).  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying 
to  obstruct  the  pn^ess  of  the  Temple  in  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of 
which  a  coot'  is  preserved  in  Ezr.  r„  in  which 
thcj  rsported  that  '*  the  house  of  the  great  God  " 
m  Judaea  was  being  builded  with  great  stones,  and 
that  the  work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.  They  requested 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  mils  court  whe- 
ther auch  a  decree  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter. '  The  deci'ee  was 
found  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai 
and  Shelhar-boxnai  from  Darius,  oixlering  them  no 
more  to  obctruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by 
•applying  them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts, 
eoni,  aiUt,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 
bomai  after  the  receipt  of  this  decree  offered  no 
further  obstruction  to  the  Jews.  The  account  of 
the  Jewish  pro^rity  in  Ezr.  vi.  14-22,  would  in- 
Jioate  that  the  Persian  governors  acted  fully  up  to 
•^  spirit  oi  their  instructions  flvu  the  king. 
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As  Rgaixls  the  n.ime  Shethar-boznal,  it  seems  tc 
be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  lb  appean 
aa  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the  seven  Pei'sian 
princes  m  Esth.  i.  14.  It  is  perhape  also  contained 
in  the  name  Pharna-zathres  (Herod,  vii.  65) ;  and 
the  whole  name  *>  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a  Per* 
sian  m  the  time  of  Artmxerxes  Mnemon  (Cteaias,  57). 
If  the  names  of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  io 
the  Book  of  Ezra  could  be  identified  in  anr  inacrip- 
tions  or  other  records  of  the  reigns  o^  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that  book. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

8HETA  (K^,  Keri;  K)fi^,  2  Sam.:  Jouvd, 

Alex.  '10'o^s :  8iw»)»  1.  The  scribe  or  myal  eecre- 
uury  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  caUed  else- 
where Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisua  (IK.  iv. 
3),  and  Shavsha  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18). 

2.  (Soo^;  Alex.  la»6\i  Sue,)  Son  of  Oileb 
ben-Hezron  by  hia  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHEW  BREAD.  (D*3B  Ufh,  or  D^3Dn  'h 
(Ex.  XXV.  30,  xxxy.  13,  xxxix.  36,  &c),  litei:ally 

"  bread  of  the  fiuje  "  or  <'  faces."    D^DM  Dn^»  Onk. 

nSiyDn  '6,  •*  hxmd  set  m  cnder,"  1  Chr.  ix.  32, 
xxiii.  29,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  Neh.  x.  34,  ni31UD. 
In  Num.  IT.  7,  we  find  T^Onn  'h, "  the  perpetual 
bread."  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6,  it  is  called  tnp  \  <*  holy 
bmd."     Syr.    Ui.^9    CTWOJbsAf    )TImS 

"  bread  of  the  Table  of  the  Loitl."  The  LXX. 
give  us  iproi  iwAitioi^  Ex.  xxv.  30 ;  tproi  r^t 
wpoo'^opSf,  1  K.  vii.  48.  N.  T. :  Jiproi  r^i  wpo- 
tfcVcets,  Matt.  xii.  4,  Lukr  vi.  4 ;  ^  irpo$iais  r&h 
AffTCfv,  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  \  ulg.  panes  propositionia. 
Wiclif,  *'  loaves  of  j)ropoeition.''  Luther,  Schavh 
brode ;  from  which  our  subsequent  English  versions 
have  adopted  the  title  Shew-dread. 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  halt 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  "  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thei^eof  round  about," 
I.  e,  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  waa  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  f\irther  description  of 
this  Uble  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Heiwiian 
Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  baa- 
relie&  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  o^ 
this  may,  as  ia  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  coiTespondence  with  the  prescriptwns  in 
Exodus.  We  Uiere  find  the  following  woitls:  "and 
thou  dialt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  handbreadth 
round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slayes  who  is  carrying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  about  equal  bi^eadth.* 

This  table  is  itself  called  D^^DH  ]rh^f  "the  Table 
of  the  Faces,"  in  Num.  iv.  7,  and  nHDH  \Th&, 
<'the  pure  table"  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6;  and  2  Chr 
xiii.  11.  This  latter  epitiet  is  generally  referred 
by  commentaton  to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which 
so  much  of  it  was  covered.  It  may,  however,  noeia 
somewhat  more  than  tiiis,  and  bear  somethmg  of  thi 
force  which  it  has  in  Halachl  i.  11, 

•  Taking,  i.  €l,  the  four  flngeza,  when  dosed  togstber. 
as  the  messure  of  a  handbreadth,  as  we  are  lofctnicted  Ic 
d»)  by  a  eoraparisoa  </ 1  K.  vll.  96  and  Jer.  UL  U. 
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.  It  wtt  thoti^  If  Philo  and  Clement  of  Al^x- 
indm  that  Uw  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world. 
Its  four  ndts  or  legs  typifying  the  fimr  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  aigument  in  their  support, 
we  may  feel  waixanted  In  neglecting  such  fanciful 
riDojectiires,  withoct  calling  in  the  aid  of  Bihr's 
iiguments  against  ^em. 

In  2  Chr.  iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  *•  the  tables 
whereon  the  shewbread  was  s^"  and  at  vcr.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  pro> 
bably  eiplained  by  the  statement  of  Josephns  {Ant. 
rtii.  3,  §7 ),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tsbles, 
and  one  gi-eat  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
loaves  oTGod.    [See  Temple.] 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  cvried  away 
by  Antiochns  EpiphaoM  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  anew 
«}oe  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  nmctuary  under 
Jadas  Maocaba^us  (1  Mace  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Phikddphos  preiiented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  2,  §8,  9). 

The  Table  stood  in  tiie  sanctuary  together  with 
the  aeren-bnuiched  csndlestkk  and  the  altar  of  in* 
cense.  Breiy  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loares 
were  put  tn  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  sach,  and  spi-inkled 
with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  »ait),  where  they 
remainoci  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  tbej  were  eaten  by  the  pricsks  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besfaies  these,  the  Shewbresd  Table  was 
adorned  with  di«hes,  spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  whidi  were 
of  pure  eold  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loawa,  the  prepaiation, 
presenUtion,  and  siilMeqoent  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  oonstitutiHl  the  ordmanc$  of  the  bhew- 
bread,  whose  probable  purport  and  signlHcanoe  must 
now  be  considered. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  foosidend 
bj  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
uoaths.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must 
snrely  have  been  quita  sabordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).  But, 
Uking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
left  in  Scripture  so  whoUjr  unexplained.  Though 
It  is  mntioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
vmpanions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  dww- 
bread,  docs  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was 
iscribed  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narmtive,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  H  is  merely^ 
named  among  the  other  apportenanoa  of  the  fxnt 
sanctnaiy. 

But  although  nncx|rfained,  it  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  tbo  leading  and  most  solemn  appointroents  of 
the  annctuarr.  For  example,  the  spp««l  of  Abijam 
is  the  Tvvolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
IhUii— «  but  as  for  us,  the  LoaD  is  our  God,  and 
wa  liavs  not  forsaken  Him;  and  the  priesta,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  ara  the  sons  of  Aaixm,  and 
the  Levitetf  wait  upon  their  business ;  and  they  bum 
unto  the  lunrd  ewy  momii^  and  every  erming 
bumt-escrificcs  and  sweet  incense ;  the  shewbresd 
•Iso  set  they  in  order  upon  the  pore  table,*'  ftc.  &c. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solamn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  iMstowed  on  and  the  ritM  con- 
nected with  the  shewbresd  will  lead  us  to  some 
Bpprehcnsion  of  its  neaung. 
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The  fini  name  we  find  given  it  i^  obviMs!r  ttt 
domfaiant  oo»,  0^31)  Dfv,  "bread  or  tte  free, 
or  fhces."  Thia  is  ex))1ained  by  some  of  the 
Rabbis,  even  fay  Maimonides,  as  referring  to  the 
four  skies  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no 
way  diiitinguished  them  from  other  lonvca.  Besides, 
it  IS  applied  in  Ninn.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  TtJtAe, 

D^3&n  \tVV,  not,  as  in  the  English  version,  the 
•«  table  of  shewbreed,"  but  the  ••shew  Uble,"  Uie 
**  table  of  the  face,  or  frees." 

We  have  used  the  words /oot  or/rroM,  for  D^3D, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the  plural, 
and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face  of  one 
person  and  of  many.  In  connexion  with  this  mean- 
ing, it  continually  bears  the  secondary  one  of  pre' 
sence.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dte  any  of  the 
countleM  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But  whose 
face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  people  ? 
The  rite  of  the  shewbread,  according  to  some,  was 
performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 

S'ver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  knves 
V  slways  on  the  Table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor 
0^  this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  the  pow«fuI  objection  that  the  shewbrettl 
was  nnseen  by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  eaten  there  by  the  priests  alone.  So  that 
the  first  oondition  of  symbolic  instrcction  was  want- 
ing to  the  rite,  bad  this  been  its  meanmg. 

The  D^^fi>  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  ef 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  4prM  Iv^inoi  end 
the  B^oi  r^f  wpoif^opSu  of  the  LXX.  seom  to 
indicate  as  much.    Tossy  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xzi.  6, 

where  the  words  mrV  *»te  DnOltDTI  0»»n  '^ 
seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  P  Sposeer  and  othen  oonskier  it  broMl  oll%red 
to  God  as  was  the  Minchah.  a  ayrabollcal  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Leetitter-' 
mum.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointnenta.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  bomt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  bread, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  prisuitation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  whkh  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singular  fbroe  and  beauty 
by  Bihr— a  rlew  broad  anid  dear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  thoee  fanciful  theories  of  numbera 
which  tend  to  abate  conBdenoe  in  tome  parts  of 
his  admirable  SymboHk. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D^SQ  is 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  csndlestKk.  There  is  socoo- 
thing  therefore  pccnliar  to  the  fbmer  which  is 
demSed  by  the  title.  Taking  CT^Bn  as  eqoivaleot 
to  the  Premnce  (of  Ood  sufaaud.),  he  vivws  the 
application  of  it  to  tiie  table  and  the  bread  aa  ana* 

logons  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  0*3fi  *]fiCO 
(Is.  Ixiii.  9,  oompared  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15 ; 
Deut  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Preaenoe  it 
is  said  that  God's  **  Name  is  in  Him  "  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  thei«fore  be 
takcD  as  eqaivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  theii 
context,  indicate  the  numifestaticn  of  God  to  His 
crestures.  **  The  Name  of  God,"  he  remarks,  "  ia 
Himself,  but  that,  in  so  &r  as  He  reveals  Himself, 
the  &oe  is  that  wherein  the  being  of  a  man  pro- 
claims itself^  and  makes  known  its  individual  per- 
sonality. Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself 
so  Face  for  Person:  to  see  tite  Fnoe,  fi>r,  to  see  the 
Pterion.    The  Biaad  of  tlie  Face  is  therefore  thiJ 
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IcMd  'tliroiigh  which  God  is  seen,  that  te,  with 
Uie  paiticipAtion  of  which  the  seeing  of  God  is 
iidund  uiv  or  throogh  the  participaticfn  <^  whioh 
OMUi  attains  the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows 
that  we  have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such, 
as  the  means  of  noarishiug  the  bodilj  life,  bat  as 
qiiritual  fixNl,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  seeing  the  &ce 
of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  here  a  sjmbol,  and 
ataods,  as  it  so  geoeraUy  does  in  all  languages,  both 
fer  life  and  life's  nourishment ;  but  by  being  entitled 
Mtf  Bread  of  ike  Face  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  a 
life  higher  than  the  physical ;  it  i-s  since  it  lies  on 
the  table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly 
bread ;  th^  who  eat  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  it  see  the  &oe  of  God"  (Biihr,  Symbolik, 
book  t.  c.  6,  §2).  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the 
ahewbread  was  "  taken  from  the  childi-en  of  Israel 
by  an  everlasting  covenant"  (Iav.  zxiv.  8),  and 
may  therefore  be  well  expected  to  bear  the  most 
wtAtam  meaning.  BiUir  proceeds  to  show  very  beau- 
tifully the  connexion  in  Scripture  between  seeing 
God  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as  the 
oopingHitone  of  his  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
ouoe  the  perfect  Image  of  God  and  the  Bread  of 
Ufe.  The  references  to  a  table  pi'epai-ed  fur  the 
righteous  man,  such  as  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  Luke  xxii.  30, 
alkould  also  be  considered.  [F.  G.] 

SHIB'BOLETH  {fh^ :  Sc&boleth),  Jodg. 

sen.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gileadites 
ttwier  JephthiA  made  use  of  at  the  paa»ages  of  the 
Jardao,  after  a  rlctory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to 
teat  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  aft  by  those 
who  wbM.  to  croas  over  the  river.  The  Ephraim- 
itaa,  it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
for  al  the  simple  sound  a\  and  the  Gilendites,  re- 
gaitting  enrf  one  who  fiiiled  to  pronounce  sA  as  an 
Ephraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  acoordin^y. 

The  word  '« Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a 
aeooBid  life  in  the  English  hmguage  io  a  new  signi- 
iMatioBy  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew:  Ist,  an  ear 
of  com;  2Ddly,  a  stream  or  flood:  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  in  the  latter  sense  that  this  particuUr 
ward  aaggestsd  itself  to  the  Gikadites,  the  Jordan 
being  a  rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  lattei'  sense, 
ia  UMd  twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and 
15,  where  the  tivnslatioa  of  the  A.  V.  is  *<the 
/foods  overflow  me,"  and  *'  let  not  the  WAieffiood 
•wrflow  me."  If  in  English  the  word  retained 
its  original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  be 
translated  **  Let  not  a  Aibboleth  of  waters  drown 
me."  There  is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word. 
Any  word  beginning  with  the  sound  ah  would  have 
aomred  eaually  well  as  a  test. 

Before  the  introdnction  of  vowel  points  (which 
took  plaoe  not  earlier  than  the  6th  oentnry  a.i>.) 
these  was  nothing  in  Hebiiew  to  distingiush  the 
ktten  Shin  and  Sin,  ao  it  could  not  be  known  by 
the  eye  in  reading  when  h  was  to  be  sounded 
aiiar  a,  just  aa  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  woixls  augar^ 
Asia,  Peraia ;  or  in  German,  according  to  the  most 
eonimoD  pronunciation,  after  a  in  the  woi-ds  Sprache 
Spidy  Sturm,  Stie/el,  and  a  large  class  of  similar 
woids.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  ah  is 

■  In  proper  nsmes  not  nataralbed  In  English  through 
tna  LXX«  the  Hebrew  form  is  retained,  m  In  Mephi* 
boiSwih,  IsbboslMlth.  The  latter  name  Is  melted  down  tn 
iB»  tXX.  to  Ufi9ir4$i  u.  with  the  6  ferm^  the  Preach 
wftened  msaj  lAtln  words  beglaaing  with  if,  such 
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nnknown  to  the  Givek  language,  as  the  Eiig  ish  M 
ia  unknown  to  so  many  modem  languages,  Henoi 
in  the  Septuagint  proper  names  conimcoce  simply 
with  a,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with  ah ;  and 
one  result  has  been  that,  through  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vnlgate,  some  of  these  names,  such  as  Samuel, 
Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon,  naving  become* 
naturalised  in  the  Greek  form  in  the  English 
language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in  the 
English  version  of  the  0.  T.  Hence,  likewise,  it 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuagint  version  that,  in 
the  passage  in  Judg.  zii.  6,  the  ti'anslator  could 
not  intnSuce  the  word  *' Shibboleth,"  and  has 
substituted  one  of  its  translations,  cnrdxvf •  "  an  ear 
of  com,"  which  tells  the  original  story  by  analogy. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  may  have  been 
ingeniously  preferred  to  any  Gi'eek  woid  signifying 
*«  stream,*^  or  <*  flood,"  from  its  fii-at  letters  being 
rather  harsh-sounding,  independently  of  its  contain- 
ing a  guttural.  [E.  T.] 

SHIB'AIAH  (nDSfe^,  t.  0.  Sibmah:  Ss^^m; 

Saibama),  One  of  the  pbcea  on  the  east  of  Jon< 
dan  which  wei-e  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xzxii.  dS).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  (t.  e.  Sebam) 
named  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  identical  with  Silmiah,  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  date  for  its  vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names 
are  precisely  the  same  in  Hebrew,  though  our  trans- 
lators have  chosen  to  introduce  a  diflference.  Sib- 
mah, and  not  Shibmah,  is  the  aooniate  rqiresentative 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  [G.] 

SmCBON  {fnpt^ :  2oKX^  ;   Alex.  'A«ica- 

• 

ptfKa:  Sechrona).  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
westeni  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  TJosh. 
XT.  11,  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron  (Akir)  and 
Jabneel  (Yebna),  the  poit  at  which  the  boundary 
ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  disco- 
vered between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely 
four  miles  apart.  The  Alex.  LXX.  (with  an  nn* 
usual  independence  of  the  Hebrew  text)  has  evi- 
dently taken  Shicron  as  a  repetition  of  Ekron,  but 
the  two  names  are  too  essentially  different  to  allow 
of  this,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ver- 
sion. The  Targum  gives  it  Shicaron,  and  witli  tliis 
agrees  Eusebius  {Onom.  Saxe^po*')*  though  no  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  sained 
from  his  notice.  [G.] 

SHIELD  (HJV ;  J?D ;  oVc? ;  n"jnb).    The 

three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
already  noticed  undei*  the  head  of  Arms,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  txmndh  was  a  large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  the  whole  body ;  that  the  mAgim 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  slueld ;  and  that  the  term 
aheld  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  om»> 
mental  piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
aochirdk,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps. 
zd.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  oover(>d  with  leather ;  it  thus  admitted 
of  being  burnt  (Ex.  xzxix.  9).  The  mAgin  waa 
6requently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ; 
its  appearance  in  this  casw  resemble<^  gold,^  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it  (I  Marc  vi.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 

as  Stndlumpsfitude,  Strenae=s:£tn3mes,  kc  ko, 

^  In  the  psassge  quoted,  the  shields  canled  by  tea 
sokUers  of  Antiochus  are  said  to  have  been  sctoaUj  el 
KoM.  Thin,  however,  muitt  have  been  a  mistaks,  a 
silver  ahldds  were  vciy  rare  (Dtod.  Sic  xvll.  57). 
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iHidd,  we  nmjr  refer  the  i^nesB  noth^  bj  Nahum 
^i.  3).  The  sur&oe  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
the  appItuitioD  of  oil,  as  implieci  in  Is.  xxi.  5 ;  hence 
Sanl  fi  shield  is  described  as  *'  not  anointed  with  oil" 
«.  e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Oil  would  be 
as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather  shield.  In 
order  to  pre^rve  it  fi^om  the  effects  of  weather,  the 
shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (b. 
xxii.  6 ;  comp.  Cae*.  B.O.  ii.  21  ;  Cic  Nat,  Deor.  ii. 
14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which 
it  was  attached  hj  a  strap.  It  was  used  not  only 
in  the  fi«ld,  but  also  in  bsieging  towns,  when  it 
served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  combined 
shidds  of  the  besi^ers  forming  a  kind  of  testudo 
(Gi.  zxvi.  8).  Shidds  of  state  were  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  audi  for  use  in  reli- 
gious processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17^;  when  these  were 
carried  off,  they  wei-e  replaced  by  shields  of  brass, 
which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the 
guard«room  (IK.  xiv.  27),  while  the  former  had 
been  suspeiuled  in  the  palace  fi>r  ornament.  A  large 
golden  shield  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  treaty  with  them  was  ivnewed  by  Simon 
Maccabaens(l  Msec  xiv.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  in- 
tended  as  a  token  of  alliance  {v^fifioXop  rtis  evfi- 
uax^t  Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  8,  §5"),  but  whether  any 
symbolic  significance  was  attached  to  the  shleki  in 
particular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  un- 
eatain.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  occur 
(Suet.  Calig.  16),  as  wdl  as  of  oompllmentaiy  pre- 
sents of  \i  different  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cic. 
Verr,  2  Act  iv.  29,  §67).  Shidds  were  suspended 
about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (IK. 
X.  17  ;  1  Maoc.  iv.  57,  vi.  2) ;  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  shidds  (assuming  ^iet  to  have 
tJiiii  meaning)  which  David  took  fixxm  Hadadeser 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were 
afterward!  turned  to  prnrtical  account  (2  K.  zi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  9;:  the  Gammadim  similarly  sus- 
|)ended  them  about  their  towers  (Kt,  xxvii.  11 ;  see 
( 1 A  MM  A  DlSfs).  In  the  metaphorical  hmguage  of  the 
Bible  the  shield  geneially  represents  the  protection 
of  God  {e.g,  Ps.  iii.  8,  xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii. 
9  it  b  applied  to  earthly  iiilers,  and  in  Kph.  vi.  16, 
to  fiiith.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SHIOGAI'ON  (iVj^ :  YoM* :  Psalmua), 

V:  vii.  1.    A  particular  kind  of  Psalm ;  the  specific 
character  of  whidi  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singuUr  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
where in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7th  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
fadings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them;  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk 
iii.  1,  the  word  occun  in  the  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  **  'a/  $higyMi6ih  "  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
modern  Hebrew  scholan  to  mean  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merdy  a  direction 
a»  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  l^  which  the 
ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  bdi^  so,  the 
ode  b  no  nd  hdp  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  (^ 
Shiggaion;  for  the  ode  itself  la  not  so  called, 
though  it  b  directed  to  be  aung  aooording  U>  the 
measures  of  the  shiggaion*  And,  indeed,  if  it 
wire  cdled  a  diiggaioo,  the  dillicultr  wouJil  Mi 
bH  dimiuishrd ;   for,  independently  of  the  mscrip- 
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lion,  rio  one  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  odi 
and  the  psdm  belonged  to  the  same  sperics  oi 
ancred  poem;  and  even  ance  tlidr  po^bible aiiai« 
larity  has  been  suggested,  no  one  haa  definitdy 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  oonnsts,  so  aa 
to  jitftify  a  distinct  classificatioo.  In  thb  state  of 
uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  form  4 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  shiggdon  from  ite 
etymoli^;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  less 
than  three  rival  etymologies,  each  with  plausible 
claims  to  attention.     Gesenius  and  Fttiat,  s.  v., 

concur  in  deriving    it   from  flJC'  (the   Pid  of 

nX^;,  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 

with  praises;  and  they  justify  thb  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.  Sh^gaion  would  titua  mean 
a  hymn  or  psalm ;  bnt  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicaUe  to  the  7th  Psdm,  would 
continue  nnknown.  £wald.  Die  PoeUachen  B^cher 
da  alten  Bundm,  i.  29 ;  Rodiger,  «.  e.  in  hb 
continuation  of  Gesenius's  2*A«aaiirus;  and  Delitxsch, 
Conmentar  Hber  den  PaaUer,  i.  51,  derive  it  from 
7\X^,  in  the  sense  of  reding,  aa  from  wine,  and 

oonsidfr  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivdent  to  a 
dithyivmbiis;  while  De  Wette,  l/ie  Pmbnem^  p. 
S4 ;  Lee,  a.  o. ;  and  Hitsig,  Die  Zvs9^  kUiitem 
Propfteten,  p.  26,  interpret  tlie  word  as  a  psalm 
of  lamentation,  or  a  psdm  in  distresa,  aa  derived 
from  Arabic.  Hupfeid,  on  the  other  hand,  IHe 
P$abnen,  i.  109,  199,  ooojeciuras  that  shiggaion  is 
identicd  with  higgaioo  Ps.  iz.  16,  in  the  acoee  of 
poem  or  song,  from  n^fl,  to  meditate  or  oompoae; 
but  even  so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  aa 
to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

Aa  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk'a  ode,  **'ai 
BhifjyCnMhf**  the  trandation  of  the  LXX«  b  ^»vk 
^8^t,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  ^'pro  ignorantib,'*  aa  if  the 
word  had  been  akegdyoth^  transgi^essions  throii^ 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Num.  xv.  27 ;  £vd. 
V.  6),  or  shegidth  (Fb.  xix.  13),  whwh  aeema  tc 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
Vulgate  was  influenced  by  the  Tairum  of  Jona- 
than, where   thifjyMth  seems  to   oe  transbted 

Kni^BO.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendeiing 
b  "  upon  shigioiM>th,*'  as  if  shigioooth  were  some 
musical  instrument.    But  under  any  circumstanoai 

'ai  {hV)  miist  not  be  trandated  **Qpnn''  hi  tha 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instromant.  Of  thb  oaa 
there  b  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prosc^ 
although  pbying  on  musicd  instnnnenta  is  fr«* 
quendy  referred  to ;  and  in  poetiy ,  dthongh  there 
is  one  passage^  Ps.  xdi.  3,  where  the  word  might 
be  so  translated,  it  might  equally  wdl  be  ren- 
dered there  **  to  the  aooompaniment  of"  the  mtaMcd 
instmments  therein  spedH^d — and  thb  translation 
is  preferable.  It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that 
'tU  ia  translated  "  upon  *'  when  praoeding  the  ao^ 
posed  modcd  instruments,  CHttith,  Machalath, 
Neginath,  NcchlMth,  Shibhan,  Shdshannlm  {1% 
viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1,  Ixxxiv.  1,  liii.  1,  IxxxriiL  1,  Ixi. 
1,  r.  1,  Ix.  1,  xiv.  1,  box.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indead, 
ail  tliese  words  are  reganied  by  Ewald  (/'oet« 
Bich.  i.  177)  aa  meaning  mnaied  keyi^  and  by 
Fflrat  (at.  vo.)  aa  meaning  muaiod  baada.  What^ 
ever  may  be  tiiooghi  of  the  proposed  aubslitutes,  it 
b  very  angular,  if  those  six  words  dgnify  modes] 
ittstrumata,  thai  not  one  of  them  should  be  men* 
tioned  elsewhere  in  the  whde  Bible.  [E.  T.] 

SHIHON  (]^K^,  •.«.  Shion:  Simt:  Sfom, 
A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  19 
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It  occurs  bttween  Haphraim  luid  Aimharath.  Eu- 
•ehiot  nxl  Jerome  {Onomast.)  mention  i*  es  then 
existing  "  near  Mbunt  Tabor/  The  only  name  at 
all  resembhog  it  at  present  in  that  neighbourhood 
m  the  Chirbet  SchCin  of  Dr.Schali  (Zimmermann's 
Mcp  of  OaliUe,  1861)  1)  mile  N.W.  of  Debaneh, 
This  is  probably  the  plare  mentioned  by  Schwan 
a 66)  as  "  Saki  b«!:ween  Duberieh  and  Jafa,"  The 
identificatioo  is,  however,  very  micertain,  since 
SchCm  appears  to  contain  the  k«n,  while  the  He- 
brew name  does  not. 

The  redundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  fs  an  error  of  the 
rvont  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  is 
Shioo.  [G.] 

BHTHOB  OP  BGTPT  (D?nVt?  iifV?^ :  ipta 

A^T^vTov:  Sihor  Aegypti,  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken 
of  as  one  limit  of  the  kinedom  of  Israel  in  David's 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
It  most  oorretpond  to  **  Shihor,"  **  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt"  (Josh.  liii.  2, 8).  A.  V.  •«  Sihor," 
sometimes,  at  lea*t,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  oocorring 
In  other  passages,  one  of  which  (where  it  has  the 
aitide)  is  parallel  to  this.  The  use  of  the  article 
inHeates  that  the  word  is  or  has  been  an  appella- 
tive, rather  the  former  if  we  jadge  only  from  the 
complete  phrase.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Shihor  Misrsim  ia  uaed  interchangeably  with  Nahal 
Miamim,  and  thai  the  name  ijHiiioii-LiBHATH, 
in  the  north  of  Pakntine,  unkis  derited  from  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Phoenician  colonists  of  Egypt,  as 
w«  nre  disposed  to  think  posaiblet  from  the  conneo- 
tioo  of  that  coontry  with  the  ancient  manufiictare 
of  glass,  shows  that  the  word  Shihor  is  not  r»- 
atricted  to  a  great  river.  It  would  appear  there- 
Ibre  that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and  *<  the  Shihor  which 
[ia]  before  EgTpt"  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  W^di-l-'Aieeeh :  Shihor  alone  woald  still  be 
the  Nile.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Shihor,  and 
even  Nahal,  atone,  are  names  of  the  Nile,  while 
Nahal  Mixraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 

river  (nn3,  not  ^PO)  of  Miaraim.  We  therefore 
are  disposed  to  hold  that  all  the  names  designate 
the  Nile.  The  fitness  of  the  name  Shihor  to  the 
Nile  must  be  remembered.  [Nile;  Riyeb  of 
EOTPT  ;  SiHOR.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

2«f^  nA  lia$w4$\  Alex,  l^tmp  «.  A. :  Bichor  et 
iMKbanath),  Named  only  in  Josh.  ziz.  26  as  one  of 
the  landmafkB  of  the  boundary  of  Aaher.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it.  By  the  andent  translators  and 
commentators  (as  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomatticon)  the  names  are  taken  as 
bdonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  com- 
mentatora,  beginning  peniapa  with  Masius,  have 
mdined  to  eonnder  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Liboath  to  be  a  river. 
Led  l^  the  meaning  of  Libnath  as  *«  wUte,"  they 
hiterpitt  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
which  thev  then  natnndly  identify  with  the  Belus* 
of  Pliny  (n.  ff.  ▼.  19),  the  present  ifoAr  Naman, 
which  drahis  part  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  short  distance  below  that  dty. 
It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  theory  at  once  so  ingenious 
and  so  conststeott  and  supported  by  the  great  name 
of  Micfaaelis  {8uppi.  No.  2462),  but  it  ie  surely 
very  ftr-Atehed.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 

•  It  Is  sfflgoiar,  ioo^  that  Jossphos  sbonid  sute  that 
Uwie  WW  a  uxmiiawut  of  JtannoM  staadiag  doss  to  llw 

lh;u§i'Ay.ii  1(1.42). 
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ifhihor-Libiiath  is  a  stream  at  all,  except  tfce  agree 
meot  of  the  first  portion  of  the  name  with  a  raiv 
word  used  for  the  Nile— «  nver  which  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  aa  insignificant  streamlet 
like  the  Kaman.  And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the 
position  of  the  Naman  is  unsuitable,  lenoe,  as  fiur  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  very  obscure  list  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south 
pivot  of  the  territory  of  Asher,  below  Mount  Csnnel. 
kehnd*s  conjecture  of  the  Crocodeilon  river,  pr> 
bably,  the  Moieh  et  Tenaeh,  dose  to  KaiMariytk^  is 
too  far  south.  [G.] 

SHIL'HI  {^rt^ :  SoAat  SoXr ;  Alex.  SoAoAd, 

SaXf  < :  Salai,  8cda/n).  The  fiither  of  Axubah,  Je- 
hoahaphat's  mother  (I  K.  xxii.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  SI). 

SHIL'HIM  (P^rh^:  2a\4;  Alex.  ScAc«.m: 

SUim),  One  of  the  cities  in  the  sonthem  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Aio-Rimmon  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is 
not  even  named  by  Eiisebins  and  Jerome.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of 
Simeon's  cities  in  Josh.  xix.  Shabuhxii  (vcr.  6) 
occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  1  Chr.  Iv.  31 
this  is  still  further  changed  to  Shaaraim.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  if  these  are  mere  corruptions,  or  denote 
any  actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  St.  Jdm  the  Baptist ;  but  their 
position  in  the  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John*s  Ubours  and  the  other  events  of 
the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.         [G.] 

BHIL'LEM  [tim :  SoAA^m*  1«AA4m  ;  Alex. 
SvAX^/xinCren.:  Sttilemy  SeUem).  Son  of  Naphtali, 
and  ancestor  of  tiie  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  24 ;  Num.  xxvi.  49).  The  same  as  ShalluM  7. 

SHIL'LEMITES,  THE  (^dWh  :  6  ScAAv^ : 

8tUemitae\  The  descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

BHILO  AH,  THE  WATERS  OF  {rh}^T\  *D : 
rh  fUMp  rod  ^fiXwdfi\    Alex.   SiAam^i:    Saad. 

^iJLw  M^c,^  Am  Selwdn :  aquaa  SUoe),  A  cer- 
tain tod-flowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to  point  his  comparison  between 
the  quiet  confidence  in  Jehovah  which  he  waa 
urgii^  on  the  people,  and  the  overwhelming  Tio» 
fence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whoae  alliance 
they  were  clamouring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  thdr  later  name  of  Siloam — ^the  only  per- 
ennial spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  &ct  that  the  "waters  of  Siloam* 
run  with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and 
therefbrQ  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing 
'*  softly/'  But  the  testimony  of  careful  investigators 
(Rob.  B,  R,  1.  341,  2;  Barchy,  Citff,  516)  esta- 
blishes the  fiict  that  the  disturbance  only  takes  place, 
at  the  oftoiest,  two  or  thi*ee  times  a  day,  say  three 
to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  bdng 
*'  perfectly  quiescent "  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
In  summer  the  disturbance  only  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  days.   Such  ioterruptioos  to  the  quiet  fiow 

k  The  Tsnazn  Jonathan,  PpsLIic,  and  Arsbk;  Ve> 
sions  of  1  K.  .sa^  read  BbUoik  tor  the  dflioe  of  tbi 
Uabnw 
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if  th*  ■traun  would  therefore  not  interfere  with 
tue  contrut  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  fona  of  the  name  employed  by  laniah  it 
midway  between  the  kag-Shslach  of  Nehemiah 
(A.  v.  SiLOAH)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A 
iimilar  change  is  noticed  under  Shiloni. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloax  are  treated  of 
uider  that  head.  [G.] 

BHI'LOH  (ri^ :  r&  &TOffcr/icMi  «^r# :  qui 

mUtendua  ed).  In' the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh 
is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  peiw>n,  in  a  rery 
difficult  passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  tnmsUtion 
is  correct,  the  meaning  q£  the  word  is  Peaoeahle,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  it.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  tiwnslation 
of  Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reauii  to 
abandon  it  (see  his  Lexicon^  s.  t.),  and  it  is  at 
present  the  tianalation  of  Hengstenbci|^  in  his 
Christoloffie  de$  AUm  TegUunaiU,  p.  69,  and  of  the 
Giand  BabUn  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Genesis, 
a  work  which  ia  approved  and  rBoommended  by  the 
Grand  Rabbins  of  France  {Le  Pewtateitque,  on  /<t 
Cmq  Lwre$  de  Ifoto,  Pkuis,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  ngard  the  passage  as  a  Messianie  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  bj  the  writer  of  the  article 
Mbmiah  m  this  work  (p.  340). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  convcC  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to 
this  tnmsUtion,  which,  taken  collectiTdy,  seem  fttal 
to  it.  1st.  The  woitl  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  dse 
in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person. 
2iidly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, 
of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh,  xy,  51 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not 
of  a  person.  3rdly.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  vis.  as 
the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  whtn  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  remained  during  sudi  a  long  period, 
a  sufficiently  good  meNung  is  given  to  the  pawmgo 
without  any  violence  to  tM  Hdbrew  language,  and, 
indeed,  widi  a  pi^ecise  grammatical  paralld  else- 
where (compare  n^  HTX  1  Sam.  iv«  12).    The 

nmple  tnmslation  is,  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his 
feet,  tiU  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case, 
the  allusion  would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Jodah  in 
war  (Judg.  L  1,  2,  xx.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  z.  14), 
which  was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Laal 
was  oonquei'ed,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish  writers 
had  previously  maintained  that  Shiloh,  the  dty  of 
Ephraim,  was  referred  to  in  this  passage;  and  Ser- 
vetas  had  propounded  the  same  opinion  in  a  fiUKaful 
disseitation,  in  which  he  attributed  a  double  mean- 
ing to  the  words  (De  TVwwIato,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed. 
of  15!»3  ▲.D.).  But  the  above  translation  and 
(iplanation,  as  pix^MMed  and  defended  on  critical 
l^rounds  of  reasonable  validity,  was  first  suggested 
\a  modem  days  by  Teller  {NoUu  CriUcat  et  Ex0g9» 
iioae  m  Oen,  xlix.,  Devd,  zxxiii,.  Ex,  xv.,  Jvdg.  v., 
Halae  H  Helmstadii,  1766),  and  it  has  since,  with 
modifications,  fi>und  favour  with  numerous  learned 
men  brionging  to  varioua  schoola  of  theology,  such 
as  Eidihom,  Hitxig,  Tuch,  Bled^,  Ewald,  Dditxsch, 
Uodiger,  Kalisch,  Luxaatto,  acd  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  finth 
It  length  by  Hengstenberg  (A  c),  and  the  reasons 
in  us  &%>yQr,  with  an  account  of  the  vaiious  mter 
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pretatioos  wiiich  have  been  soggestpd  by  otharit 
are  well  given  by  Davidson  {Introdwction  to  M* 
Old  Testamait,  i.  1 99-2 1 0).  Supposing  always  thai 
the  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reasons  in  fiivour  on 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  prqxmderatc 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  word  Shiloh  in  its  simple  and  obviooa 
meaning  seenos  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which 
finds  in  it  mere  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami« 
nation  of  it.     Thus  Hengstenberg  says: — **The 
temporal  limit  which  is  here  plMed  to  the  pre- 
eminenre  of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contrsidii, 
tion  to  verses  8  and  9,  in  whi(£  Judah,  without 
any  temporal  limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of 
God."    But  the  allusion  to  a  lioo  is  simply  the  fol- 
lowing:— **  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  fit>m  the  prevt 
my  son,  thon  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up ?"   Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general 
colouring  of  Oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  passage  which  makes  a  reference  to  the  citj 
Shiloh  improbable.     Again,  Hengstenberg  says  thsut 
the  visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  spedal,  but 
always  have  regard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  [vn  ganzen  wid  groaten).    If  this 
is  so,  it  is  neverthdess  compatible  with  the  follow- 
ing geographical  statement  respecting  Zebulua : — 
*'  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and 
he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border 
shall  be  onto  Qdon."    It  is  likewise  compatible 
with  prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes. 
which  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessiug 
mmutely  with  lofW  expectations  would  be  disap- 
pointing. Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory 
the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  *'  Benjamin  shall  ravm  aa  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  ahall  divide  the  spoU."    Of  Gad  it  ja 
said,  **  A  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last"    Of  Asher,  **  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fiit,  and  he  shall  yidd  royal 
dainties."    And  of  NaphtaU,  «  NaphtaU  is  a  hind 
let  looee;  he  giveth  goodly  words"  (w.  19,  20, 
21, 27).    Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Joeeph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was  situ- 
ated) between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  perhaps, 
the  strange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  FeluahiD^ 
quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jaoob  was  about  te 
announoe  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of  God; 
silence  was  enjoined  him :  and  he  was  a«nd  with  loss 
of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  IsidoNb  Lib.  i.  Episi. 
365,  in  Bibtiotheca  Maxima  Putrum,  vu.  570. 

2.  The  next  best  tnnslatioo  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  "  Rest"  The  passage  would  then  run  thus : 
'*  The  soeptrB  shall  not  deptft  from  Judah  ...  till 
rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him"— and  the 
referenoe  woukl  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  tc 
spring  fivm  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Tliis  traoslatiaB 
deserves  respectful  consideralion*  as  having  been 
ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.  It  was  preiisn^ 
by  Vater,  and  is  defended  by  Knobel  in  the  Exege^ 
tiaches  ffandtwch.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Thm  is  one 
objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiloh  as  t 
penon,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probabiiity. 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiloh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  except  as  the  aainc 
of  a  dty,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  heve  m 
the  name  of  a  city  a  reasonably  good  mMnbg  nuy 
be  given  to  the  passaip. 
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S.  A  tluTd  espfamation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  aasQxnp- 
tion  tiuit  St  is  not  t)M  name  of  a  person,  is  a  timulation 
hj  Tarious  learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced 
l^  die  Taq|;uin  of  Jcnatban,  that  ShUoh  merely  means 
*'  his  son,**  •*.  «.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of 
the  Messiah),  from  a  supposed  word  ShUt  "  a  son." 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebrew, 
and  as  a  plea  for  ita  poedble  eiistenoe  ivferenoe  is 
made  to  an  Arabic  word,  ahaHl,  with  the  same  sig- 
nification. This  meaning  of  **  his  son  "  owes,  per- 
haps, its  principal  interest  to  its  having  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  two  such  theologians  as  Luther 
^id  Calvin.  (See  the  Commentaries  of  each  on 
^en.  sliz.  10.)  Luther,  connected  the  woixl  with 
c«hilyah  in  Dent,  xzviii.  57,  but  this  would  not 
BOW  be  deemed  permissible. 

The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
H^new  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
Tcar  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
^rror  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "  qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 

nJ^,  **  to  send,*'  as  if  the  word  6  iarwra\fi4yot 
roij^ht  have  been  used  in  Greek.  We  may  likewise 
be  certain  that  the  translator  in  the  Septcagint  did 
not  read  the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  BibUs.    He 

reed  it  as  Vf^^^Tp^f  precisely  corresponding  to 

1?  "KS^,  and  translated  it  well  by  the  phrase  rk 

dwojcctficya  a^r^ ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
*'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
the  thii^  reserved  for  him  come."  It  is  piost  pit>- 
bable  that  Eiekial  read  the  word  in  the  same  way 

when  he  wrote  the  wonis  IDBK^n  ^^^W  HTXn^ 
CKx.  xxi.  32,  in  the  A.  V.  vei-ae  27) ;  and'it  seems 
likely,  though  not  certain,  that  the  author*  of  the 
Paraphrase  of  Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkdos  followed  the  reuding  of  Ezekiel  and  the 

Sqvtuagiut,  substituting  the  word  KHO^D  for  the 
OeeiS  of  £zekiel.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  2«- 
marks  thai  vfp^  is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct 
tihaa  Shiloh,  though  one  main  arfsument  against 
n^t  that  t^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch 
aa  an  equivalent  to  IKIC,  is  inconclusive,  as  it 
aocnn  In  the  tMmg  of  Deborah,  which,  9o  any 
bypoChssic,  most  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great 
antlqaity.  But  the  fiict  that  theie  were  different 
readings,  in  fi>rmer  times,  of  this  very  difficult  pas- 
sage, necesBarily  tenda  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  correct  reading  may  have  been  lost. 

Wfaaterer  interpretation  of  the  present  reading 
may  be  adopted,  the  one  which  must  be  pronounced 
anUtied  to  the  least  consideration  is  that  which  sup- 
poses the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
oocorring  in  the  reign  of  Herod  just  before  Judaea 
became  a  Roman  province  There  is  no  such  mter- 
pretation  in  the  Bible,  snd  however  ancient  this 
mode  of  rsjgurding  the  passage  may  be,  it  must  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny.  In  the 
6rst  place,  it  is  impcssibie  reasonably  to  regard  the 
d^endcnt  rulo  of  King  Herod  the  Idumaean  as  an 
bataace  of  ttte  sceptre  being  still  borne  by  Judah. 
Is  Older  to  appreciate  the  precise  position  of  Herod, 
it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  tesU- 

*  This  writer,  kowaver.  «as  so  fanciful,  thai  no  reliance 
oai  be  jriaerd  on  Ms  Judgment  oo  sny  point  where  it  was 
Fculbie  for  him  to  go  wrong.  Thus  his  paraphtase  of  the 
ifvpheey  respectiog  Benjamin  is :  "  11m  shechlnah  shall 
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roony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Commentaries  €P 
Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22.  writes  as  follows :— <*  Caeeai 
Augustus  Herodcm  fUium  Antipatris  alieoigenan  et 
proeelytam  regem  Judaeis  constituerat,  qui  tribniit 
prvdtudf  et  Rcmano  parertt  imperio*'  Second  ly^ 
it  ODutt  be  remembered  that  about  588  years  before 
Chiifrt,  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  ita  Temple  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  led  away  mto  captivity 
by  ^ebuchadnezxar,  king  of  the  Chaldees,  and  duilng 
the  next  fifty  yeai's  the  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Chaldaean  Empire.  Afterwaiids,  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  aLx- 
ander  the  Great  at  Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Subsequently,  during  a  period 
of  163  ycnra,  horn  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Hence  for  a  period  ti 
more  than  400  years  from  the  deatraction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadneszar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence;  and,  as  a  plain  andeniable 
matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre  had  already  depaiied 
from  Judah.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  farther 
through  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees  (a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  ot 
Palestine  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  a  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  ignores  the  dependent  state  of  Judaea  during 
400  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
cannot  be  regarded  as  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 

Hebrew  as  ilW  (*^<x^'  >^i"-  ^'^^h  ^  (^ 
Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21 ;  Judg.  xxi.  19),  hW  (1  K. 
ii.  27),  \b^  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ;  Jer.  vii.  1*2),  and 
perhaps  also  ff?''^t    whence   the    gentile  ^jP^ 

(1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15) ;  in  the  Sept.  as  2nA<6» 
SiiX^Mt  SoAiS,  2v\^  (Joa.  AtU,  viii.  7,  §7 ; 
11,  §1;  and  2i\(&,  "XiXovy^  v.  1,  §19;  ii.  9, 
$12);  and  in  the  Vulg.  ns  Siio,  and  more  rarely 

8eU>.     The  name  was  derived  probably  from  M/fiS^, 

lW  «•  to  rest,"  and  repretented  the  idea  that  tlie 

nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or 
that  the  Lord  Himself  would  here  i-est  among  His 
people.  Taanath-Shiloh  may  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  waa  cuatomary  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Shiloh  (as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indi- 
cate). [Taamatr- Shiloh.]  (See  also  Kurtz's 
Geach,  dea  A,  Bund.  ii.  p.  569). 

The  principa]  conditions  for  identifying  with  oon« 
fidenoe  the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
are:  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a 
proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  sitoation  acooi'd  with  the  geographical  noticea 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  (8)  that  Uie  statements  of 
early  writers  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  afibrds  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scnption  in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  thei^e,  is  **  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 

abide  in  the  land  of  BeiOsmin ;  and  in  his  posseesloa  a 
Hsnctnary  shall  be  bnllt.  Morning  and  evening  the  priestr 
shall  offer  oblations ;  and  in  the  evening  they  ahall  dlvUk 
the  nwidue  of  their  porUou." 
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Lsboaah."  In  agreement  with  thh  the  traftRllerst 
ihe  preneot  dnf  (the  writer  qootai  here  h:*  own 
iMte4KKrfi),  going  north  from  Jenuakm,  lodges  the 
fint  night  at  BeUhij  the  ancient  Bethel ;  the  next 
daj,  at  the  dwtiioce  of  a  few  hotira^  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  viait  iSnMn,  the  Amhic  for 
tihiloh ;  and  then  paasing  throogh  the  nairow  Wady, 
which  brings  him  to  the  mahi  road,  leaves  el^LA- 
bin,  the  Lebooah  of  Scrtptore,  on  the  left,  as  he 
pnrsaes  ''the  highway"  to  Ndbhi9,  the  ancient 
bliechem.  [Shbcheii  J  Its  present  name  is  suffi- 
ciently like  the  moi«  familiar  Uebi^ew  name,  while 
it  is  identical  with  Shilon  (see  abore),  on  which 
it  is  evidently  founded.  Again,  Jeitnine  {ad  Zefyh. 
L  14),  and  Plusebius  {Onomast.  art.  *'  SUo  ")  oer^ 
iainly  have  Seilftn  in  view  when  they  speak  of 
the  aitoation  of  ^hiloh  with  inference  to  Neapolis 
or  iVdMtt.  It  discovers  a  stnmge  oversi^it  of  the 
iita  which  oontix>I  the  qoestioo^  that  some  of  the 
older  travelien  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  SamwUf 
about  two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Shildi  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  beoi  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  fix>ra  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii. 
31 ;  1  Scm.  iv.  3).  It  was  hei«  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Joitlan-region,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  eaiiier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Ju^h.  xvi.  5).  The  seizure 
here  of  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh"  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  is  reomlcd  as  an  event  which  preserved 
one  of  Uie  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23). 
The  annual "  feast  of  the  Lord"  was  observed  at  Shi* 
loh,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in  wait 
lu  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went  foiih 
"  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  tliem  cnptive 
and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here  Eli 
judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  ai'k  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belonga  to  our  reeoUcctiens  of 
Shiloh,  ti«nsmits  to  us  a  characteristic  incident  iu 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  L  1  &c.) ;  Samuel, 
the  child  of  her  prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  piiophetic  office 
(1  Sam.  ii.  26,  ill.  1).  The  ungodly  conduct  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history 
as  a  striking  example  ofthe  Divine  indignation.  *'Go 
ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  '*  unto  my  place  which 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  people  Israel"  (Jer.  vii.  12).  Some  have 
inferred  (ttm  Judg.  xviii.  31  (comp.  Fb.  Ixxviii. 
^  sq.)  that  a  pemoanent  stmctw  or  temple  had 
been  built  for  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  that  it 
continued  there  (as  it  were  raw  numine)  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tabernacle  was  removed  to  other 
places.  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6  is  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion.  God  says  there 
to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
**  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  unos  tlie  time  that 
1  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt* 
rven  to  this  day,  but  have  wali(t*d  in  a  tent  and  in 
•  tii^4>rnacle."    So  in  I  K.  iii.  2,  it  is  snid  expreasSy 
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that  no '"haase"  had  been  bniH  fbr  the  mnhip  df 
God  till  the  ersctioa  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. It  Dust  be  in  a  spiritaal  sense,  there- 
fore, that  the  tabernacle  is  called  a  *'hoase"  oi 
"temple"  in  those  passages  which  refinr  to  Shihib. 
God  is  mid  to  dwell  where  He  is  plcaaed  to  nrmllcal 
his  presence  or  is  worahipped ;  and  the  place  thoe 
honoured  beoonoes  His  iibode  or  temple,  whether  il> 
beatentora  structure  of  wood  or  stoue,  or  even  th^ 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  tne  propbd 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  1., 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengen  of  JenV' 
boam*s  wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  siclneas  of 
then*  chiM (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1,  itc).  The, 
people  there  afler  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  sli.  * 
5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuthites  (2  K.  xvii.  30) 
who  had  adopted  some  of  Uie  foitos  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship. (SeeHitaig,ZM/<0nfl7i.p.  331.)  Jerome,  who 
surveyed  the  ruins  in  the  4th  centnry,  says :  **  Vis 
ruinarum  parva  vestigia,  vix  altaris  fbndamenta 
monstrantmr." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  traveller  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  closely  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  dbo- 
derate  hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  surrounded 
by  other  higher  hills,  except  a  naiTOW  valley  on  the 
sooth,  whia  hill  would  naturally  be  choKcn  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  tabemtide  may 
have  been  pitdied  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
found  there  at  presMit  are  very  inconsiderable.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  oompaiatively 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
fj-om  much  eailier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mo«(k 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which 
the  winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  (^ifice, 
which  combines  some  of  thearchitectund  pit>perties 
of  a  fortress  and  a  church.  Three  columm  with 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An 
amphora  between  two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of 
Roman  sculpture,  adorns  a  stone  over  the  dooi'war. 
The  natives  call  this  ruin  tho  **  Mosk  of  5n7^.''» 
At  the  distance  of  about  fHieen  minutes  fi^om  the 
main  site,  is  a  fountain;  which  is  approadbed 
through  a  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant, 
and,  according  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the 
East,  flows  first  into  a  pool  or  wdl,  and  thence  ioCo 
a  laiger  reservoir,  from  which  fleets  and  herds  aire 
watolrad.  This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  na- 
tural a  resort  for  a  festal  party,  may  have  ben  the 
plaee  where  the  **  daughters  of  Shiloh"  were  dan- 
cing, when  they  were  surprised  and  borne  off  by 
thdr  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchres, in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunate house  of  Eli  may  hare  been  laid  to  rest. 
There  was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher's  B^nj.  of 
Did,  ii.  435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  thnt 
the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it 
presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind,  and  awaken  thoughts  iu  harmony 
with  the  memories  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  objects  ta 
which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was  not  unwi^lv 
chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  therefore  favoui'able 
to  acts  of  worship  and  religious  study,  in  which 


»  Tills  U  on  the  anibority  of  Dr.  RosinsoD.   Hr.Wllsuf 
andoTstood  it  was  osUed  "  Mosk  ol  the  SUty  "  i^^fOilA 
(JjimU  qf  Me  BSfM,  ti.  294V 
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Ite  jOBlk  of  ddbohn  acd  ^emUm,  hlR  Snatid, 
«■  t»l»  ifcat.    Totfly  6ftiT«U  wfce  cdefarstad  - 
tboc  and  bn>aghi   tog«thcr  aiMinbUises  wakh  j 
Mold  nad  the  Mippiics  of  wmScr  mid  paston^  so  | 
eH3y  obtauiHd  in  sodi  •  place,    Terraoes  are  alill  < 
riaibfe  oa  tbe  sides  of  Uie  rocky  hillA*  which  show  ' 
^  crerj  fiioi  and  inch  of  the  soil  ooce  teemed 
vitkvsidue  and  fertility.    Tha  oereiMiuei  of  such 
Mcaaooa  oqmatfwl  higgAj  of  proeeiaiona  and  danoet, 
■d  the  place  afforded  ample  leope  for  such  bmtc- 
■ail.    Hm  suTTOondii^  hills  eerred  as  an  amphi* 
Uwtre,  whence  the  spectaton  ooold  look,  and  hare 
tk  eatin  aeene  ooder  their  eyes.    The  pentioo 
too,  in  thnee  of  soddeo  danger,  admitted  of  an  easy 
(if^dw^  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 
lUf  hills  oould   be  tamed  into   bulwarla.     To 
iu  other  adTaotages  we  ihoiild  add  that  of  its 
ontnl  paatioQ  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of 
the  Jecdui.    An  air  of  oppresnve  stillness  hangs 
Mv  over  all  the  socne^  and  adds  hved  to  the  re< 
fiactioo  that  tnily  the  **  oracles  "  so  ]<Mig  consulted 
tbve  **  are  damb ;"  they  had  fulfilled  their  por- 
poM,  sad  giren  place  to  *'  a  more  sore  word  of 
pniplMcy.''    A  Tiait  to  Shilob  requires  a  ddtour  of 
mvial  nilei  frcnn  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has 
beeg  lea  frequently  described  than  other  more  ao- 
cokiUe  places.,    ('llie  rea<ier  may  consult  Reland's 
taiagUukif    1016;    B«chiene*s    Beschreibung,  ii. 
|S82}  Raumer's  Palant.  201 ;  Bitter's  Erdk,  xy. 
631  tq.;  RobinMo'aF»&.i2es.ii.  269-276;  Wilson's 
LmHofthe  Bible,  ii.  204 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
|k.231^;  Porter's  Handb,  of  Syria^  ii,  328;  and 
Ikmg's  Beal'i:ncyi.  sir.  369.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SHTUyNI  (*?^n,  I.  e.  *•  the  Sliilonite :"  rov 

L^hn4 :  SHonites).  This  word  occni-a  in  the  A.  V. 
oij  ia  Nehi  xi.  5,  where  it  sliould  be  rendered — as 
It  is  io  other  ca<w  **  the  Shikmite,"  that  is,  the 
^Noeodant  of  Shekh  the  youngest  son  of  Judah. 
Tie  pwnge  b  giving  an  acooimt  (like  1  Chr.  iz. 
>4i  of  the  £ui^iea  of  Judah  who  lived  in  Jeni- 
*«l«in  At  the  date  to  which  it  refers,  and  (like  that) 
X  divida  them  into  the  gi'eat  houses  of  Phai*ez  and 

B.-t-t. 

Tbi  change  of  Shelani  to  Shilooi  is  the  same 
vfaidi  iHiDs  to  hara  occurred  in  the  name  of 
>dc<ni— Shebeh  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shiloach  in 
lasA.  [G.] 

SHrLONim  THE  {^ih^Vr}'^    in  Chnm., 

"fTfn  and  ^fh^n  :  6  ^n^Mytlriis ;  Alex.  2it 

Aanrn:  Sikmitea)  ;  that  is,  the  native  or  resident 
of  Sbiloh'. — a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijah,  the  pro- 
pte  vbe  foretold  to  Jeroboem  the  disruption  of 
tac  Mtthem  and  aonthem  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi.  29, 
slid,  XV.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  35).  Its  con- 
Klin  with  Shiloh  ia  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
ikw  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still  the  residence 
^  the  pvephet.  The  word  is  therefore  entirely 
^Miact  from  thai  examined  in  the  following  artk:le 
ad  QAdcr  SuiLOSi.  [G.] 

8HIX0NITES,  THE  (4Wn :    r&w  ^n- 

^ni :  SSoiU)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants 
«f  Judah  dweUing  in  Jenunlem  at  a  date  difficult 
W  fii  f  1  Cfar.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
la  of  the  house  of  Shelah,  who  in  the  Penta- 
^^  ue  more  aoeuratdy  designated  Smelanites. 
T<U9  it  tapported  by  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
/vepli  eo  the  passage-^*  die  tribe  of  Shelah/'  and 
■  afitved  by  Gesenius  The  word  oocors  again  in 
'*^  u,,  a  d<«cumeiit  w.i.4di  eziiibitA  a  cert;.',n  cor- 


with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  li  idoitkal  ia  the 
original  eneept  a  sliti^  oontnclieo,  but  ia  the  A.  V 
it  ia  piren  »  SHiiisari. 

BHIL'SHAH  '^^^  I   SoXird :   Akx.  S«- 

\Md:  Sihaa).  Son  rf  Zophah  of  Ih*  trii«  ol 
Ashei  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BHIWEAiVqt^.Ta^iSimmna).    1.  Sob 

of  David  by  Bathsheha  (I  Chr.  iii.  5).  Called  alM> 
SuAMMUA,  and  Suaxmuah. 

a.  (Alex.  liOftd,)  A  Mararite  Lenta  (1  Chr.  vi. 
30  [15]  ). 

3.  (Samoa.)  A  Gershonite  Levits^  anoeator  c£ 
Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vL  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex.  SafuMds.)  The  bix>ther  of  Dnvid  ( I 
Chr.  XX.  7),  eUewhera  called  bUAiUAH,  Shixva, 
and  SiUMEAH. 

SHDTEAH  (^yce^;   ^^  K^DB^:  Se/ief, 

Alex.  Sf/iccf :  Satnaa).  1.  Brother  of  David,  and 
fitther  of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21): 
called  also  Suammaii,  Shixea.  and  Shi  Mil  a.  In 
2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is  wiitten  HyOC^ 

(2a/uid ;  Alex.  ScmuC  in  ver.  32 :  Samma), 

2.  (ntCDB^:    lofiad;   Alex.  Soficd:   Samaa). 

A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  :52). 

SHIM'EAM  (DMOB^ :   So^;  Alex.  So^. 

Samaan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  oi 
prince  of  Gibeon  (I  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Siiiueah 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (n]|Oe^:    ^lyiowkd,  :Um^\ 

Alex.  2aful0  in  Chr. :  Semaath,  Semmadh),  An 
Ammonitess,  mother  of  Juxachar,  or  Znbed,  one  of 
the  munieiei-8  of  King  Joa^di  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

SHIM'EI  (^V^*-  3<M<t:  Sem^.    1.  Son  of 

Gershom  the  eon  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,  9,  10;  Zcch.  xii.  13);  called 
Shiui  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  2d,  according 
to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libiii,  and 
both  ara  reckoned  as  sons  of  Menui,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
this  verse.    [See  Libni  2:  Mahlx  l.J  [W.  A.  W.l 

2.  (Alex.  3|«AMcL)  Snimei  the  ssn  of  Gem,  a 
Bcujamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at 
Bahurim.  His  residenoe  there  agiesa  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin 
[Bahurim.]  He  may  have  received  the  unfortu- 
nate Phaltiel  after  his  separatioQ  fivm  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii.  16). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  6-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin 
borst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  I'frson  of  Shimei. 
His  hoiue  apparently  aras  aepai-ateil  from  the  road 
by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  rklge,  cursing,  throwing  stonvs  at  the 
King  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  e 
patch  of  dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  Abi^hai  w.ts  bo  irritated, 
that,  but  ffa  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
dart^  acroiK*  tiie  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn 
or  cut  oif  lib  head.  The  wholit  anveisatiou  ii 
rpnnarkablc,  m»  showinj;  w^uu  may  almovt  oe' aIIi^ 
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Uio  aliuig  terras  of  abnw  preralttit  in  the  two  rival 
«oart«.  The  cant  name  for  DftTid  in  Shimei't  nwmth 
» '*  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  emphatkallT  repeated : 
"  Come  oat,  oome  out,  thoa  man  of  blood '^— ^  A  man 
of  blood  art  thou  "  (2  Sam.  xxl  7,  8).  It  leems  to 
nave  been  derived  from  the  ilaoghter  of  the  sDttt  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  zzi.),  or  generally  perhaps  from  Di- 
Tid's  predatory,  warlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  nii.  8). 
The  cant  name  for  a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  month 
was  •*  a  dead  dog  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  compare  Abner's 
expression,  **  Am  I  a  dog's  head,"  2  6am.  iiL  8). 
**  Man  of  Belial "  also  appears  to  have  hecn  a  fi»- 
rourite  term  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  I). 
The  mjal  party  pessed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  canes  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  retaming  from  his  suooesslul  camiialgn. 
Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry- 
boat or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18  ;  LXX.  Sio- 
Mrorror;  Jos.  Ani.  rii.  2,  §4,  M  rifw  TC^poy), 
the  tint  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western, 
or  perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
who  may  hare  seen  him  approaching  from  the 
heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in 
abject  penitence.  **  He  was  the  firrt,"  he  said,  **  of 
all  the  house  of  Joteph,"  thus  indicating  the  dose 
political  alliance  between  Beniamin  and  Ephraam. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  which  ended  in  David's  gnaraiiteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
oonsideratioD  uf  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspknons  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  Imd  was  now  white  with  age  (I  K.  iL  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  fiivoar  m  the  coort  at 
Jerusalem  (ib.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice 
that  firom  hencefoilh  he  must  consider  himself  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Kkiron,  wjiich  divided  him  from  the  road  to 
his  old  residence  at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1 K.  ii.  36, 37). 
For  three  years  the  euygement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time^  for  the  purposs  of  capturing  two 
slaves  wbo  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on  his 
ass,  and  made  his  journey  soccessftillT  (lb.  ii.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  sikI 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  u.  41-46).  In  the 
«cred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Josephus  {AnL 
viii.  1,  §5),  great  stress  is  Udd  on  Shimei's  having 
broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  thtA  his  death 
a  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previous 
treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege.       [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time 
of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is 
the  same  as  Shhnei  the  son  of  EbJi  (1  K.  iv.  18V 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  or  with  Shimean, 
•r  Shammah,  Davki's  brother,  as  Ewald  (Gttoh, 
iii.  266)  «oggests,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. 
From  the  mention  which  is  made  of  **  the  mighty 
men  "  in  the  same  verse,  one  might  be  tempt«i  to 
conclude  that  Shimei  is  the  aame  with  Shammah 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  11) ;  for  the  dificreoce 
.u  the  Hebrew  names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is 
Mi  greater  than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and 
Shammah,  which  are  both  applied  to  DavkTs  brother 

4.  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
ri  K.iv.  18);ionofElah. 

6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of  2Scrubbabd 
(1  Chr.  iu.  19V 


SHIMRATH 

6.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  7jnhm  yi  Chr.  iv.  26 
27).  He  hsd  sixteen  sons  sod  six  daughters.  iVn 
haps  the  same  as  Shsmaiab  3. 

7.  (Alex.  le^(r.)  Son  of  Jog,  ft  Renheaite  I 
Chr.  V.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shbiia  1. 

8.  A  Genhonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  42). 

9.  {z^fuitL;  Akr.  2c/:ft:  Semeias,)  Son  of  Je- 
duthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  the 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  soaa  of  Jeduthun  in  ver.  3,  bat  is 
evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  {jtfut:  Semeiaa.)  The  Ramathite  who  wat 
over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  In  the 
Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  b  described  as  6  U  *Pa4A. 

11.  (Akx.  Si^etof :  Sema.)  A  Invito  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  pnriBcatim 
of  the  Temple  under  Heiekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hexekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  oflerings, 
the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
12,  13\     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  prvoeding. 

13.  rSofco^ ;  FA.  2a^f8.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Exra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Bsr. 
x.  23).    Called  also  Semis. 

14.  (ScMst;  FA.  SepiccL)  One  of  the  femily  of 
Hashiim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Em's 
oommaud  (Exr.  x.  33).'  Galled  Semei  in  1  &dr. 
ix.  33. 

16.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had  also  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  pot  her  away  (Exr.  x.  38).  Callc« 
Samis  in  I  EMlr.  ix.  34. 

16.  (2«Mc^;  Alex.  So^teeiof.)  Son  of  Kisli 
a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Bslh. 
u.  5).  {Vf,  A. v.] 

BHIH'£ON(pror:   ^Uiu^vi  Simem).    A 

layman  of  Isrsd,  of  the  femily  of  Harim,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  mnfe  and  divorced  her  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Exr.  x.  31).  The  name  is  the  same  aa 
Simeon. 

SHIM'HI   (^^ :    Socials  ;    Alex.  Imfud ' 

Sem^  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  sane  afc 
Srema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  vui.  21).  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

8HIM1  (nnX^ :  Se^ft:  8mna  s  ^IMSI  1, 
Ex.  vi.  17). 
BHXMTTES,  THE  (^DVn:  6  :Uf»4ti  S^ 

mOticOf  BC.  fcaniUa),  The  deicendaats  of  Shimei 
the  son  of  Genhom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  agpia 
mentioned  in  Zech.  xh.  13,  where  the  LXX.  haw 

8HIMlfA(K^:  :Uifuid;  Alex.  So^a 

Simmaa).  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  hrother  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13).  He  U  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimea,  and  Suimbab.  Josepbus  calk  him 
IdftaXot  {AMt,  vL  8,  §1),  and  Ja/aa  (AmL  vU. 
12,  §2). 

SHIHON  (t^D^:   Ssmi^t;  Alex.  2s;Mii6r: 

Simon).  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  rnumerated 
in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  20).  Thtstt  is  no  tnoe  of  the  name  else* 
where  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the 
LXX.  there  is  mention  made  of  "Someioa  thi 
father  of  Joman  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  which  was  poo* 
sibly  the  same  as  Shimon. 

A  Beiuaraite, if  :he  sons oir Shimhi  ( 1  Chr.  viiL  21) 


SHIMRI 

BHUTRI  (nOB^:  ScmpT:  Alex.  3afia/>(at : 
ficmri).  1.  A  Simeoniie,  son  of  Shemaiah  ^  Chr. 
tv.  37;. 

2.  (3aficpf ;  Alex.  Sofiopf:  iSamrt.)  The  father 
•f  Jediael,  one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  {2afi$pl;A\ei.1afi0pL)  A  Kohathite  Levite 
Id  the  rdgn  of  Hezekiah,  of  the  eons  of  Eliaaphan 
(2  Chr.  xziz.  13).  He  aasisted  in  the  pmificatioD 
•f  the  Temple. 

SHIH'EITH  (nntp^:  Jiafiaf^Bi  Alex.  So. 

fti^li:  Semariihy  AMoabitess,  mother  of  Je- 
hoafandtom  of  thfl  aeeaflsina  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr. 
zxiv.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21,  ahe  is  called  SuoMEft. 
TIm  BBshito-Syriac  gives  Neturvth,  which  i^pean 
to  be  a  kind  of  attempt  to  trualato  the  name. 

SHIXTBOH  {fPHy^ :  Sef^cpc^ ;  Alex.  Xanpdfi : 
Simtron),  Shimron'  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
rii.  1).  The  name  is  correctly  given  "Shimi-on* 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611. 

SHDi'BON  (l^noe^ :  2u/u»(6v;  Alex.  Xofi^pofp. 
Se^i^vr:  Semenmt  ^tmron).  A  city  of  Zebulun 
(Joih.  xiz.  15).  It  is  previoosly  named  in  the  list 
of  the  pbces  whose  kings  were  called  by  Jabin,  king 
of  Haaor,  to  hia  aaaistanoe  agftinst  Joshua  (xi.  1). 
Ito  fnli  appdlatiofi  was  perhaps  SioufiON-MEBOK. 
Schwan  (172)  pkoposca  to  identify  it  with  the 
Simoaias  of  Josephns  (  Ftta,  §24),  now  SinvuMyeh, 
%  vilb^  a  few  miles  W.  i[  Naxareth,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  well  known  list  of  the  Talmud 
{J€rm,  MegUlah,  cap.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 
This  has  in  its  fefonr  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem 
(«oop.  xix.  15).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud, 
omito  the  r  in  the  name.  [G.] 

SHUCBON  it^'  m  <3»-  Zo^H/'i  i° 
Yi  am,  loftapdfi'i  Alex.  A/4^pay :  Simron^  Semron), 
The  fourth  son  of  Issachar  according  to  the  lists  of 
Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the 
bead  of  the  &mily  of  the  Shimroniti<».  In  the 
catal<^ue8  of  Chmnides  his  name  is  given  as 
SHTMrX)M.  [G.] 

8UIM'B0NITE8,  THE  (*3nD?^n :  6  %aiAn- 

pa»%l ;  Alex.  0  Apifipofu:  Senfironitae).  The  fimuly 
of  Shimron,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

BHDTBON-ME'BON  (pK'lD  {^Itp^;  ihft 
Keri  omits  the  K :  HufiSttr  .  .  .  WofipilgO ;  Alex. 
2atip9fr  • .  ^^flurya  .  .  fHapttp:  Simeron  Moron), 
The  king  of  Shimron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
lii.  20).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
complete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
ron. Both  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
(xL  1,  xii.  20).  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  LXX. 
treat  the  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
places,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Madon 
— in  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
in  feci  so  lead  by  the  LXX.,  Pesbito,  and  Arabic — 
occurs  next  to  Shimi-on  in  Josh.  xi.  1. 

Thare  are  two  cUimants  to  identity  with  Shim- 
roiMDeron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  boors  east  of  Engannlm  {Jentn), 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  a  villa^  called 
in  bis  day  Dor  Merm  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
No  modem  traveller  appean  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
TIm  oUmt  is  the  village  of  5mttoil^A,  west  of  Noxa- 

*  TiOt  sdditioo,  ospedally  in  the  Alex.  Ma-woally 
»  dote  to  the  ifelwow— is  ramarksbte.    'I'tere  Is  notiitug 
Id  Ihe  a^igiuJ  test  to  snggeiit  it. 
VOL   UL 
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reth,  which  the  Talmud  asserts  to  be  tLe  aama  wilb 
Shimron.  [G.'j 

6HIMSHA1  (^^^ :  ^ofi^d ;  Alex.  aoMVol : 
Samsc^,  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Kehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquared  province  ot 
Judea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Sam«ria,  supported  by 
the  Persian  court  (Exr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Aiwnean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
the  fonn  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  sup^iosition. 
In  1  Ksdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Ssxeluus,  and  by  Jose- 
phus  ScjucAiof  (Ant,  xi.  2,  §1).  Tht  Samaritans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for  a 
long  time  plotted  against  them  without  effect.  They 
appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  prejudiced  the 
royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for 
a  time. 

SHIN'AB  (IK^ ;  Sevroap:  S^nnooft).  The 
king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  one  of  the 
five  kings  attacked  by  the  invading  army  of  Che- 
dorhiomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  Josephus  {Ani,  i.  9)  calls 
him  ^wafidpfis, 

Sm'NAB  (;^Zp :  ^tyadp,  Xwrodp :  Smnaar) 

seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  bi-ick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or 
Orech  (OrchoS),  Cakieh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  **  Babylonia"  {BafivXMvla)  in 
one  pUioe  (Is.  xi.  1 1),  and  by  "  the  land  of  Babylon  *' 
{yri  3afiv\&¥0s)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  thera  is  really  any  connexion  be* 
tween  Shiner  and  Sin|pura  or  Sinjar,  Singara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22 :  Amm. 
Marc  xviii.  5,  &c.),  and  still  existing  (Layard, 
Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  249).  It  is  fi^m  this  place  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesraotamia  from 
Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  (Siyy^or  Spot,  Ptol.  v.  18).  As  this  name 
fint  fppeara  in  central  Mesopotemia,  to  which  tho 
term  Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent 
the  old  Shinar,  whidi  ceased  pi-actiGaUy  to  be  a 
geographic  title  soon  after  the  time  of  Mosss.^ 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lowel 
Mesopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwells 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  oi 
the  Chaldees  "  {^Mugheir).  Possibly  it  means  *<  tl« 
country  of  the  Two  Rivera,"  being  derived  from 
^:^,  "  two"  and  'or,  which  was  used  in  Baby- 
IcMiia,  as  well  as  nahr  or  nAhAr  C^H^),  for  **  a  river." 

k  In  Issiah  and  Zechariati,  Sbinar,  CMf  nitd  by  each 
writer,  Is  an  cffdyaiam, 
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(Oomparathe  '*  iLzwmalduur"  of  Pliny,  H,  H,  ▼!.  3$. 
a&d  •' ArwrnacdcB"  of  Abydoiiu,  Fr.  9,  with  tlM 
KaBT-maldm  of  AmmianQs,  zzIt.  6,  called  Nc^v- 
ii^X*  ^  Indora^  p.  5,  which  ia  tranalatid  m  '*  thm 
Royml  RiTcr ;"  and  compare  again  the  *'  Narregam  ** 
of  Pliny,  if.  if.  Ti.  SO,  with  the  «  Ancanoa"  of 
Abjdenoa,  /.  $,  c)  [G.  R.] 

SHIP.  No  ona  writar  in  tha  whob  nnga  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Utarature  haa  supplied  oa  (it  may 
ba  doubted  wbether  all  put  together  hare  aupplied 
iia)  with  80  much  infonnatton  ooooeming  the  mer- 
ehant>ahipa  of  the  ancients  aa  St.  Luke  in  tha  narw- 
xatlTe  of  St.  Paul's  Toyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xrril. 
zxtUL).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  order  the 
Tarioua  particulars  which  we  learn  from  this  nar- 
ntiTe,  and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucid<«ting 
wbatsrer  elaa  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
tha  Goapeb  and  other  parts  of  tha  N.  T.,  in  the 
O.  T.  and  tha  Apocrypha.  As  regards  tha  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
m  regard  to  this  subjeot.  Tha  merehant^hips  of 
varioua  datea  in  the  Lcrant  did  not  differ  in  any 
fsamitial  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
wntaina  ue  nautkal  phraseology  which  auppties 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Twe  preliiainary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  regards  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  ia  important  to 
remembo'  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships : 
fint  the  Adnunyttian  vessel  [Adkamtttium] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Mtra,  and 
which  waa  probably  a  coasting  resad  of  no  great 
size  (zxrii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  hu^  Alexandrian 
eom-abip,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
MalU  (xxTii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Melita];  and  thinily, 
tnother  large  Alexandrian  com-ahip,  in  which  he 
sailed  firom  Malta  by  Syracdbe  and  Rheqium  to 
PaTEOU(zxyiii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  word  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
af  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
ne  uses  yavs  (xxrii.  41),  the  generic  term  wKeitw 
(xxTii.  2,  6, 10,  15,  22,  30,  37, 38,  39, 44,  xxviii. 
11).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  throughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xx.  13,  38,  xsi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  vAoior.  So  in  St.  James  (iii.  4)  and  in  the 
Revelations  (viiL  9,  xriiL  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  wAoior  (posfim)  or  vXoictpior  (Mark  iv. 
36 ;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  irAo7or 
used  twenty-eight  timea^  and  wavs  nine  times.  Both 
wonls  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ^3K  or 

n^^fif.  In  Jon.  i.  5,  vXaZsr  is  used  to  represent 
the  Ucb.  nS^fip  s^^pAIn^  which,  from  its  atymo- 

k>gy,  appeal*  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a 
deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open 
boat  The  senses  in  which  aitApot  (2  Msec.  zii. 
3,  6)  and  eicifn  (Acta  zxvii.  16,  32)  are  employed 
we  ahall  notice  as  we  proceed.  The  use  of  rpi^^t 
is  limited  to  a  aingle  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
(2  Maoo.  ir.  20). 

(1.)  Size  of  AnciBfd  .Sftyw.— The  namtive 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good  I 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  whidi 
8t.  I^ul  was  wrecked  hid  276  peranns  on  boaixl  (Acts 
xzvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  (^opr/or)  of  wheat  (ib. 
10, 38; ;  and  ali  these  paasengara  seem  to  have  been 


*  Dr.  Wordsworth  fives  a  ve'y  latenaUag  fflnstrstlao 
from  Hlppolytai^  bifbop  of  IVxtus  Cd^  Jkidkkr.  9).  where. 
In  h  dC)talle£  ftlleroflail  c9mp«ii«.M)  of  the  Gbarch  to  s 
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taken  on  to  Pnteoli  m  another  ahip  (uviS.  H) 
whidi  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo :  Bor 
IS  there  a  trsoe  of  any  diflknlty  in  the  matter, 
though  the  emergency  waa  unexpected.  Now 
in  English  transport-dblps,  prepared  for  caxryinc 
troopa,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and 
a  half  per  man:  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  anpnose  that  these  Alexandrian  eonhshipa 
ware  very  mudi  ampler  than  modem  tradiogvaBBeM. 
What  is  here  stated  is  quite  in  hamoay  with  other 
instances,  the  ship  in  whidi  Josephua  was  wracked 
(  Fit.  c.  3),  it  the  same  part  of  tha  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
deocribed  by  Ludan  {Naoig,  s.  vota)  as  driven 
into  the  Piraeoa  by  stress  of  weather,  and  aa  ex« 
citing  general  attention  from  its  great  aiae,  would 
appear  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurements, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1 100 
or  1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  PhiU- 
delphus,  described  by  Atbenaeus  (v.  204),  this  must 
have  been  much  hoger ;  but  it  would  be  no  mora 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  tha 
*'  Great  Eastern"  as  a  type  of  a  modem  steamar. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  aay  that  an  ancient  merchant 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tone,  we  are 
deariv  within  the  mark. 

(2.)  Steering  ApparaivM, — Soma  coimnaitatora 
have  &llen  into  strange  nerplexities  from  observing 
that  in  Acts  xxviL  40  (rms  {evrniptas  rAr  «i|8a- 
Xlw  **  the  fitftenings  of  the  rudden  ")  St.  Luke  usee 
mfiAkMw  in  the  plural.  One  even  suggests  that  tha 
ship  had  om  rudder  fiutened  at  the  bow  and  another 
fastened  at  the  stem.  We  may  say  of  him,  aa  n 
modem  writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  oommcnt 
on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  «  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  writer'a  use 
of  «i|8dAia  is  just  like  Pliny's  use  ofgvbemaimla 
{y.  H,  xi.  37,  88),  or  Lucretius's  of  yu&sma  (iv. 
440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  aU 
by  rodders  fiutened  or  hinged  to  the  stem,  but  by 
means  of  two  paddle-rudden,  one  on  each  quarter, 
acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  aa  tha 
vessel  might  be  small  or  large.*  This  &ct  is  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranesn,  but  of  the 
early  ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Traces  of  the  **two  rudders" 
ara  foond  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged 
rudder  first  appean  on  the  cmns  of  our  King  Ed- 
ward III.  Then  is  nothing  out  of  harmony  with 
this  early  system  of  steering  in  Jsm.  iii.  4,  when 
vifS^Uior  occun  in  the  singular ;  fcr  **  the  go* 
vemor"  or  steersman  (4  fl6<^ra»r)  would  only  use 
one  paddle-rodder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  zxvii.  40,  where  four  anchora 
were  let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary to  lash  or  trice  up  both  paddlea,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the 
anchor-ropes  wtue  cut,  tho  lashings  n  the  paddlaa 
would  of  course  be  un&st«ned. 

(8.)  Buiid  and  OmammUa  o/  tke  ffva.—lt  is 
prt^ble,  from  what  has  been  said  about  tha  Diode 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  neariy  evident  firom 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
marked  diffeience  between  the  bow  (voAoa,  **  fbr^ 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "  foie  part,"  ver.  41;  and  the  stem 


sbtp^  he  s^rs  "  her  two  rudders  are  tha  two 
tj  which  she  steers  bor  conns.'* 
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(wtli.nt.  -  hinder  pvt."  to.  41 ;  •»  Hui  Iv.  M). 
th*  "  hold  "  (imtAiT,  "  the  tidrt  of  the  ibip,'  JoniUi 
I.  5}  would  praMDt  no  ipeciil  ncnliuitiei,  0« 
(ianclcrittk  ormniait  ftaa  j;i)ir(iri»i,  orapfuffrv), 
lull;  Lurve  ai  tlw  ■tcm  or  the  bow,  it 
u>  in  worka  of  ut,  but  DO  Hlluaion  to  it 
■coin  m  Scriptun.  Of  two  other  cnaUnury  oma- 
■hhIi,  bowcTcr,  OD*  it  probably  implifd,  and  Uii 
•wwd  b  diitinctl;  loaitianel  in  tha  uxounC  of  St. 
f^nl't  Toj^.    That  penonlfimtiOD  of  ibips,  which 

■ I  to  bi  inaliiictln,  led  the  andtuti  to  paiot  an 

cyi  on  each  aide  of  tin  bow.  Such  ii  the  cualom 
MiUin  the  UeditvTTanean,  and  indeed  our  own  aailon 
s^feak  of  "  tha  ejfa"  of  a  ihip.  This  ^rea  Tirld- 
praa  Co  the  woid  iina^aXfiiir,  which  ia  uMd 
(Acta  nrii.  15)  where  it  ia  nld  that  the  Yt*Ml 
Duld  not  "  b«r  up  into'  (litaally  "  loiA  at") 
lh(  wind.  Thia  waa  the  TCMel  in  which  St.  Paal 
waa  wrecked.  Ad  onuunent  of  that  which  took  him 
Ml  inia  Malta  t«  Poonoli  ia  mon  etpiicitl;  n- 
ftrrad  to.  The  "aign"  of  thatihip  [•v^ft^pdr, 
iOM  nriii.  1 1)  waa  Carroa  and  Pollux  ;  and 
the  fTinboli  of  Iboe  heivea  (probabljr  id  the  form 
ictn«mt*d  in  Che  (ula  i=;:;Tived  nnder  tliat  articlt) 
were  douhtlcaa  paint«l  or  aculptared  od  each  aide  of 
the  bow,  aa  wai  the  cbh  with  the  goddoi  Ida  oa 
Ludaa'i  abip  {fi  rfipa  Tiir  tiin/Lor  t^t  nia 
Mr  rx*»n>  H)'''I>ri'  JaOT^fwttr,  Nanig.  e.  5). 

(i.)    Under^niin The   imperfKtion  of  the 

build,  and  itll]  more  (see  below,  S)  the  prcDllaritf  of 
the  lig,  in  andent  ^pa,  mailed  ia  a  greater  teo- 
danof  titan  io  oni  timn  lo  the  itarting  </  the  planka, 
and  GOOBequBitlf  to  ieakiDg  and  foundering.  We 
Be  thla  taking  place  alike  m  the  Tojagca  of  Jonah, 
^  Paol,  and  Joaepbua ;  and  the  Ioh  of  the  fleet 
of  Ahwm  m  Virgil  ("  laiia  latenun  compagibiia 
ODUMa,"  AtiL  i.  ia2)  may  be  adduued  in  iilnatra- 
tiOD.  HoDca  It  waa  cuatomaiy  to  take  on  bmnl 
peeoliar  conbiraDcea,  tnitably  called  "helix" 
{0c^Maa,  Ad*  UTii.  17),  aa  pncaatioDa  againat 
incli  danger*.  Tbcae  wen  aimplj  caUea  or  chains, 
which  in  caie  of  neceaaity  could  be  paaaed  round 
the  fnn:e  of  the  (hip,  at  right  anglea  to  ita  loiglh, 
and  made  tighL  The  pmcera  ia  in  the  tlngliah 
EMT^  called  fn^ping,  and  many  inataDoea  co'jld  be 
ginn  where  it  hea  been  found  neceaaary  to  moderu 
eapciiaic*.  Ptolemy'sgreatahip,  iDAtbnjittiia(/.c.V 
nrtiad  twelra  of  Ihse  nndergirdira  (frraCitfUiraj. 
Vanona  alin^ona  to  the  practice  are  to  be  found  in 
tlw  ordinaiy  rlaalral  writen.  See,  for  malance, 
Thneyd.  L  Ifit-Pht.  £ap.  i.  3,  616;  Hor.  M.  i. 
14,  S.  Bat  It  ii  nwat  to  our  purpon  to  refer  to 
the  inasiptioiia,  containiog  a  complete  inraitory  of 
th*  AUianian  naTj,  aa  puhliahed  by  Boeckfa  (  Ur- 
hmdtji  ibtr  dot  Stmtun  da  AUtichai  Staaia, 
Berl.  1940).  The  aditDr,  howerer,  ia  quite  mi>- 
takwi  in  BDppoaing  (pp.  l»3-lSg)  that  theae  under- 
Kinkra  were  paaaed  round  the  body  of  the  abip  from 

(5.)  Aittien. — It  ii  probable  that  the  groond 
taeUa  ef  Oieek  and  Roman  lailoci  waa  quite  aa 
good  aa  oar  own.  (On  the  taking  of  ioiindingt, 
aea  below,  12.)  Ancimt  andion  were  almilar  in 
funa  (u  may  be  aeen  on  caiu)  to  tboK  which  we 
oeo  DOW,  exvpt  that  they  were  without  flukea. 
Two  alluuooa  to  aDchoring  are  found  in  the  N .  T., 
CDC  Id  a  Teiy  impnaalTe  metaphor  conoerning 
Cbiiatian  hope  (Heb.  ii.  19).  A  aayiog  of 
Socraln,  qootAl  here  hy  Kyplie  fotfra  toil'  /( 
trii  kymfiM  sin  $lcr  U  fuu  JkvfSof  tful- 
roMtai.),  may  terve  to  carry  our  thoughta  to  the 
«tber  paaage,  which  ia  part  of  tha  literal  narratiTe 
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ofSI.  Pial'BToysgcatitamoelcritlcdpDEnt    Tbt 

ihip  in  which  he  waa  aailing  had  four  auchoia  on 

board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night, 

rhen  the  danger  of  falliog  od  braokert  wu  Imnii- 

iCDt.     The  uilore  od  thia  ocoiian  anchored  Ij 

the   <t<ni  (/■  wpilfmif   ^f^uiTii  ifKiptu  tin- 

inptu,  AcK  UTii.  29).     la  thia  there  ia  nothing 

remarkable,  if  there  hat  beeo  time  for  due  prepsra- 

Our  own  ahipa  of  war  anchored  by  the  item 

opeohagHi  and  Algieia.     It  ia  dear,  too,  that 

waa  the  right  couth  for  the  aailon  with  whom 


for  aarpriae  are  that  they  ahould  hare  been  able  no 

to  anchor  without  prepamtion  in  a  gala  of  wind , 

and  that  the  anchon  ahonld  hate  held  on  luch  a 

ight.     The  answer  to  the  Gnt  questioa  thua  ang- 

gMted  ia  that  ancient  ahipa,  like  thdr  modem  auc- 

cevorg,  the  amal!  craft  among  the  Greek  ialanda, 

were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  bytha  rtere,  and 

therefore  prepared  for  doing  >n.     We  haT*  a  proof 

of  thii  in  one  of  the  pointiDgi  of  Hereulmeum, 

which  illottratca  laothcr  point  already  menttorc.l, 

'he  Deceanty  of  tricing  np  the  moreable  nid. 

n  lue  of  anchoriae  by  the  item  (lee  Ter.  40). 

Tbe  other  qaeMioo,  which  we  have  auppoaed  to 

iac,   Ttlatea  rather  to  the  holding-ground   than 

the  mode  of  aodioring;   and  it  is  Tery  iat^ 

atlog  hen  to  quote  what  an  EDugliih  lailiiig  book 

ya  of  St.  Paul'a  Bay  in  Malta:— "  While  tbe 

blea  hold,  there  ia  no  danger,  aa  the  anchora  will 

irer  start"  (Puriy'a  Sailing  Diridkm,  p.  180). 

(6.)  ifarii,5a»la,Jioriea,a»drar({g.— Tbeeewen 

GollecUTely  called  o-aifi)  or  oirev^,  or  gmr  fri  Si 

oj^nrra  ir«i4  ■<>A(?r<u,  Jul.  Poll.).     We  find 

thia  word  twice  oied  ibr  parte  of  the  rigging  in  the 

Damtireof  the  A<ti(iiTii.  17, 19|.    Therigofnn 

ancient  abip  waa  mon  sim[de  and  clum^  thui  that 

enplojed  m  modern  timei.     Ib>  greet  feature  waa 

one  large  mail,  with  ooe  Urge  aqnare  tail  faatened 

to  a  yard  of  great  length.    Such  waa  the  rig  also  dI 

the  ahipa  of  the  Nortlunai  at  a  later  period.    Henca 


the  atrDiD  upon  the  hull,  and  the  danger  oFaUrliDg 
the  planka,  wen  grater  than  nnder  the  prpspat 
ayitem,  which  distribDleg  the  mechanical  prenure 
moi-e  erenly  orer  the  whole  abip.  Not  tiiat  there 
were  never  mire  maata  than  one,  or  mora  aaili  than 
one  CD  the  eaaie  maat,  in  an  ancient  meidumtnuui. 
Bnt  these  were  repetitlccs,  ao  to  apeak,  of  the  same 
general  unit  of  rig.  Id  the  account  of  St.  Ptul'a 
ahipwreck  Terj  ciplidt  mention  ia  made  of  th* 
ivTtfuir  (iiTiL  40),  «hi(^  ia  undoubtadly  the 
•'A>tesair'(not  "mainBaiI,"aein  theA.V.).  Sodi 
a  sail  woold  be  alinoet  necetaarr  in  puttinc  a  Itin 
4  N  2 
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riiip  about.  On  that  oocMton  it  was  naed  in  the  I 
pt'OM  of  ninnl!:^  the  ressd  agronnd.  Nor  is  it 
OQt  of  place  here  to  quote  a  Crimean  letter  io  the 
T^mes  (Dec.  5,  1855)  :—**  The  •  Loxd  Raglan' 
^merchantFehip)  ia  on  ahore,  hot  taken  there  in  a 
moat  aaOorlike  manner.  Directly  her  captain  found 
lie  ooold  not  aare  her,  he  cut  away  hia  mainmaat 
and  miaen,  and  setting  a  togmtU  on  her  fiyremaat, 
rtm  her  cahore  stem  on,"  Such  a  mast  maj  be 
Men,  raking  orer  the  bow,  in  repmentationa  of 
•hipa  in  Roman  coina.  In  the  O.  T.  the  mast  {lor6a) 
ia  mentioned  (Is.  zzxiii.  23) ;  and  from  another  ino- 
phet  (Ex.  xzrii.  5)  we  learn  that  cedar-wood  mm 
LebaiMn  waa  aometimea  nied  for  this  part  of  ahipa. 

There  ia  b  third  passage  (Ptor.  zxiiL  34,  \thlh 

73n)  where  the  top  of  a  ship's  meat  ia  probably 

intended*  though  there  ia  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  LXX.  take  the  phnse  differently. 
hota  ropes  (rxoiWa,  Acts  zzxvii.  32)  and  sails 
^trrla)  are  mentioned  in  the  abore-quoted  passage 
of  Isaiah;  and  from  Eaekiel  (xxni.  7)  we  learn 
that  the  latter  were  often  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (if 
audi  is  the  meaning  of  arpmfuHi),  There  the  word 
Xakim  (which  we  find  also  in  Acta  xxTii.  17,  SO) 
b  used  for  lowering  the  sail  from  the  yard.  It  is 
interosting  here  to  notice  that  the  word  ^oor^- 
Ae/ioi,  tlK  technical  tenn  for  furling  a  sail,  is  twice 
used  by  St.  Pknl,  and  that  in  an  addrsss  deliTered 
Sh  a  seaport  in  the  oouiae  of  a  Toyage  (Acta  zz.  20, 
27).  It  ia  one  of  the  Terr  few  caaes  in  which  the 
Apostle  employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchantpships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.    In 

Ex.  zzrii.  29,  oars  (Q^fi^)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 

and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  fixm  Bashao  was  used 
in  making  them  {ix  r^s  Bmraylrtiof  hroinaatf 
T^t  K^as  aov,  ib.  6).  Again,  in  Is.  zzziii.  21, 
Uf^  ^?t(  literally  means  •*  a  sh^  of  oar,"  i.  0.  an 

oared  ▼essd.  Rowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in 
Jon.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX.  hare  simply  vapc/3<d- 
(orro.  The  other  feature  of  the  anaent,  as  of  the 
modem  ship,  is  the  flag  or  oJifi97w  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.-/,  c,  and  zzz.  17).  Here  perhaps,  as 
in  some  other  rsroects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings 
aupply  our  best  illustnition. 

(7.)  £ai»<^&n7m9.-^t.PkursToyages  furnish 
doellent  data  for  approximately  estimating  this; 
and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leam 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here,  however 
(what  commentaton  sometimes  curioualy  forget), 
that  winds  are  variable.  Thua  the  voyage  between 
Troa4  and  Puilippi,  accomplished  00  one  occasion 
(Acts  zvi.  11,  12)  in  two  days,  occapied  on  another 
occasion  (Acts  zz.  6)  five  days.  Such  a  variation 
might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  almost  any 
weriE  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before  the 
application  of  steam  to  seaAuing.  With  a  fiur  wind 
an  aodcnt  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  goiod  instannes  an  again  supplied  by 
St.  Pull's  ezpericsoe:  in  the  voyages  from  Gaesarea 
to  Sidon  (Acts  zzvii.  2,  3),  and  from  Rhegium  to 
PuteoU  (Acta  zzviU.  13).  The  remdt  given  by 
eomparing  in  these  oases  the  measurements  of  time 
and  distance  coneqwnds  with  what  we  gather  from 
Gceek  and  Latin  authors  generally ;  «.  g,,  from 
Ptioy's  atoiy  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Oslo  in 
the  Roman  senate  before  Uie  third  Punic  war: 
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**  This  flruit  waa  gathered  fredi  at  Carthage  th^e* 
days  ago :  that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from 
your  walls"  (Plin.  F.  if.  zv.  20). 

(8.)  SaSing  before  Me  wmd,  tmd  near  ^  wAnf. 
—The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig 
of  Chincee  junks,  peculiarlr  frvonrable  to  a  quick 
run  before  &e  wind.  We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
zvi.  11,  zzvii.  16)  the  technical  term  Mvfyofi4m 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions.^ It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  andcnt  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward.  Pliny  distinctly  says :  **  liadem  ventis  in 
oontrarium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  (ZT.  N.  ii. 
48).  The  superior  rig  and  buUd,  however,  of  mo- 
dem ships  enable  them  to  aail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.  At  one  very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
zzvii.  7)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  oould  not  boM 
on  her  oonne  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidus 
by  the  north  side  of  Crste^  against  a  violent  wind 
(ji^  wpeo'edrrof  lifiae  rov  AWfuw)  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  and  that  consequently  she  nui  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Cretb  [Salxone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  sooth  side  of  the  island 
(vers.  7,  8).  [Patr  Havbvs.]  Here  the  technical 
terms  of  our  sailors  have  be«n  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  dnie  of  thie  eompaas- 
card  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  A 
modem  ship,  if  the  weathtf  is  not  very  boistfloos, 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  To  an 
andent  vessel,  of  whicli  the  hull  was  more  dumsy. 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight,  it  would 
be  safe  to  ass^  seven  points  as  the  limit.  This 
will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  cadi  case 
very  ezactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships 
in  which  St.  Pftul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind, 
on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (ftxP"  4m** 
fmr  rirre.  Acts  xx.  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myim  (ink 
rh  rebt  Ay^fiovt  tTnu  iptatrlavt,  zzvii.  8-5),  from 
Myin  to  Cnidiis  {4r  Iicanuf  ii/Upeus  /3pa9inrA»- 
ovrret,  zzvii.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to  FairHaraia 
{fU\it  Wfl^oAeytf/Acroi,  zzviL  7,  8),  and  fron 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  (wepicXf^rrrx,  zzviii.  18, 13). 

(9.)  Lymg4o, — This  topic  arises  naturally  out 
of  what  has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in 
reference  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
shipwreck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section.  A  ship  that  oould  make  pn^ 
gress  on  her  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather* 
when  sailing  within  aeven  pdnts  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  ^e,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direcUon  of  the  wind.  This 
is  done  when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at 
all  hazards,  but  to  ride  oat  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  wluit  was  done  in  St.  I^ul's  ship  when  she 
was  undcrgirded  and  the  boat  taken  00  board  (Acts 
zzvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  It  is  heie 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  vivid  term  Arro^6M.VM>, 
mentioned  above.  Had  the  gale  been  leas  violent, 
the  ship  oouM  easily  have  held  on  her  conne.  To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  to  have  drifted 
bdbre  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syrtis  on  the  African  cossL  [QuiCSBANDS.] 
Hence  the  rcssd  was  hid-to  (**  dose-hauled,"  as  the 
aailon  say)  **  on  the  starboard  tack,"  t.  «•  with  her 
right  side  towards  the  storm.  The  wind  was  E.N.E. 
[foBOOtTDON],  the  ship's  how  would  point  N.  by 

k  With  ttds  compare  T^r  «ir'  n^Ut  Spi^m  ta  an  tntOi 
resting  psssiigs  of  Phtto  concerning  tbc  Alexandrian  H  Ipi 
,  {in  jnaoe,  ^  968  ed.  ("ninkf.  1891). 
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W^  tht  directkni  of  drift  (six  points  being  added 
hr  **  iM-way  ")  would  be  W.  by  N.,  «nd  the  nte 
tit  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  an  hour.  It  is 
from  these  materials  that  we  easily  oome  to  the 
coDdusnoQ  that  the  shipwreck  must  haTe  taken  place 
on  the  ooaat  of  Halts.    [Adria.] 

(10.)  8kip*§  Boat^ThiB  is  perhaps  the  best  pUoe 
fiir  noticing  separately  the  vmi^,  which  appears 
prominently  in  the  namtiye  of  the  yoya(j^  (Acts 
zxrii.  16,  32).  Every  lai^  merchant-ship  must 
have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Alexandrian  ooin-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
from  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  appre- 
hoxling  no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Pbenioe,  had 
her  boat  towing  b<^hind.  When  the  gale  came,  one 
of  their  first  desires  must  have  been  to  take  the 
boat  OB  board,  and  this  was  done  under  the  lee  of 
Claoda,  when  the  ship  was  us^tergirded,  and  brought 
round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  Ijiug-to ;  but 
it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  MSMSigers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  {jU\u 
Irx^vm^uw  wtfHttpvrtis  ytttMat  rris  md^s. 
Acts  zxvii.  16).  The  sea  by  this  time  must  have 
been  fiiriouslj  rough,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
filled  with  water.  It  is  with  this  very  boat  that 
one  of  the  most  lively  passages  of  the  whole  narra- 
tiw  is  connected.  When  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
in  the  night  before  she  was  run  aground,  the  sailors 
lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits  with  the  selfish 
desire  of  scaping,  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the 
■oldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  (t&  o^otrta)  and 
the  boat  feU  off  (Acts  xzvii.  30-32). 

(11.)  Offieers  and  Cmo.— In  Acts  xxvii.  11  we 
hare  both  Kufitpp^rnis  and  po^KKiipos.  The  latter 
Is  the  owner  (m  part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the 
cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the  &res  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  rormer  has  the  charge  of  the  steering. 
The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii.  17; 
Prov.  xziU.  34;  Ex.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
wfmpt&t  fai  Ex.  zxvii.  29 ;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James  iii.  4 
S  cM^ywr,  **  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steers- 
man far  the  moment.  The  word  for  **  shipmeu  " 
(Acts  xxvii  27,  30)  and  "  sailois"  (Rev.  xviii.  17) 
is  amply  the  usual  term  raSrof.  In  the  latter 
passage  t/ukas  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the  text  is 
doubtfuL  In  Ex.  xxvii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29,  34,  we 
have  canniAirai  for  **  those  who  handle  the  oar," 
and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  iwifidrtUt  which 
may  mean  either  passengers  or  marinen.  The  only 
othfr  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1  K. 
ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's ships.  The  former  has  rfir  ral^ww  utnov 
$p9ptf  ravTurol  iXavrtu^  ciS^rtf  BdXaffacuf ;  the 
latter,  ««I3ct  %Mrts  BdKaaffop, 

(12.)  Storms  and  ShipwreckM, — ^The  first  oen- 
turr  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the^  must  have 
been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship* 
wreck,  and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  would  be  mudi  increased  by  the  foim 
of  rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  ancients  hsd  no  compass,  and 
very  imperftct  charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at 
all;  and  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Uiev  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in 
bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
**iMither  son  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared" 
(Acts  zxvii.  20).  Hence  also  the  winter  season 
was  ooBfidsred  dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
CIktvs  %t^  hrt/f^aXaUt  rov  x\o6s,  Bidi  rh  iral 


T^F  rnartloM  ijfSi}  srapcXi|Av9/rai,  ib.  9).  Certain 
coasts  too  were  much  dreaded,  especially  tiie  AfiieaB 
Syrtis  Tib.  17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breakcn 
(ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of  Ailing  on  rocks  (rpoxecir 
r^oi),  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  expe- 
rience aeems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all 
thoe  perils.  We  learn  fnm  2  Coi  ri.  25  that, 
before  the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke, 
he  had  been  **  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further 
that  he  had  once  been  "a  night  and  a  day  m  the 
deep"  probably  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case 
with  Josephus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiai 
force  to  his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck 
{ipwdyn^aif*  1  Tim.  i.  19^  in  speaking  of  those 
who  had  apostatized  fiiom  the  fiuth.  In  oonnezioo 
with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution 
with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara 
(Actsxz.  13-16,  zxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for 
the  night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[MiTYLENE ;  SAM06 ;  TuooYtLiUM],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  th^ 
sailora  of  the  Adramyttian  ship  had  with  the  rar- 
reiits  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Acta 
zxvii.  2-5)  [Adramtttium],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  dsnger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  OoX/o-oy- 
Tffs  eSpoi^  hffyuiks  Acwri'  $pax^  8i  diaor^varrts, 
irol  wd\t¥  $o\laaifT9tf  eSpoy  ^pyvi^t  <ciccnr^yr«, 
Acts  xzvii.  28). 

(13.^  ^ooif  an  the  Sea  of  OalOee.—Then  is  a 
melancnoly  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's Se8eanAes(nl,  253),  in  which  he  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  tne  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one  rickety 
boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers  (see 
especially  Thomson,  T7te  Land  and  the  Booh^  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 
multitude  of  its  fishing-boats.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of  men  * 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22 ;  Mark  i.  16-20  ;  Luke  v.  1-1 1), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  cha- 
racteristics of  thoe  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt  viii.  23-27 ; 
Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke  viii.  22.25\.it  is  for  every 
reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
tives ;  and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
technical  in  his  Unguage  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus,  instind  otatitrfibs  /i^yca  iy4vtro 
iv  rf  BaXdffojf  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  Kvrififn 
XaiKcB^  kviyMv  eft  r^v  klfumtp  (Luke  viii.  23),  and 
again  rf  K\{tB»¥i  rov  SBarot  (ver.  24)  ;  and  instead 
of  &ar9  rh  vXo7ov  icaX^wTtaBai  we  have  avwe" 
irXiipodpTo.  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have  rh,  icifiara 
iwifioKKtp  clf  T^  irAotoK,  &art  ahrh  IjBii  ytfif- 
(taBoL,  This  Evangelist  also  mentions  the  wpooKt" 
^dXaiov,  or  boatman's  cushion,*  on  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  sleeping  iv  rjS  rp{>fiyp,  and  he  uses  the 
technical  term  iiciwaffw  for  the  lulling  of  the  storm. 
See  more  on  this  subject  m  Smith,  Dineriation  on 
the  Goepeli  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
St.  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  lea  (vi.  16-25)| 
irAoIbr  and  irAoid^ioF  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  irXoidpio.    There 


•  The  word  In  PoUnz  U  vm^aimf,  \xX 
gives  vpwrKf^aAaiorSs  the  eqntTslat.    SseKOte'snolt 
oo  JnL  POIL  OiMNi.  L  pi  S9.  (Bl.  AmsteL  ITOt.) 
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would  of  ooune  be  boats  of  vmriotu  8i::et  on  th«  lake. 
Th.t  mding,  however,  is  doubtful.'  Finally,  in  the 
eolemn  scene  afler  the  resurrection  (John  zxi.  1-8), 
we  hare  the  terms  aiyiaX6s  and  rk  it^iit  fjJpi^  rov 
wKolou,  which  should  be  noticed  as  technical.  Here 
agiin  wAotor  and  vKoiApiow  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous. If  we  oompara  all  these  passages  with  Jose- 
phus,  we  easily  oome  to  the  oondusimi  that,  with 
the  lai^  population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  been  a  v&st  number  both  of  fi<ihing- 
boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat-building 
must  have  been  an  active  ti^e  on  its  shoi'es  ^see 
Stanley,  8m.  and  Pal.  p.  367).  The  teim  used  by 
Josephus  is  sometimes  wAoTor,  sometimes  cricdt^f. 
There  are  two  pasanges  in  the  Jewish  historian  to 
which  we  should  carefully  refer,  one  in  which  he 
describes  his  own  taking  of  Tiberias  by  an  expe- 
dition of  boats  trom  Tarichaea  {VU,  32,  33,  B.  J. 
ii.  21,  §§8-10).  Hera  he  aays  that  he  collected 
all  the  boats  on  the  hike,  amounting  to  230  in 
number,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states  also 
mcidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  *'  pilot "  and  an 
**  anchor."  The  other  passi^  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood {B,  J.  ilL  10,  §§1, 5,  6, 9).  These  opera- 
tions amounted  to  a  regular  Roman  sea-fight:  and 
large  rails  (trxcS/w)  are  mentioned  besides  the 
boats  or  VKWpii. 

(14.)  MercKant-Shipi  in  ihs  Old  TeHament.— 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order.  Gen.  zliz. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun 
(KorotK^ati  rap*  tpy^v  irA.o(«v) ;  Num.  xzir.  24, 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where,  however,  ships  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.«) ;  Deut.  zzviii.  68,  in  <»ie 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses  {kwocrp4^€i  at  K^pios 
us  hXyvtrrop  itf  vXoloit);  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 
rah's Song  (A^  cif  rl  irapoiKti  frkoiots;).  Next 
after  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  connected  with  this  rjbject  in  Job 
(ix.  26,  ^  KtU  iari  vvartAy  tx*^^'  Mod) ;  and  in 
the  Ptalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  iy  wrc^ftari  fiiai^ ' 
avvrpt^tis  wXota  BapaU,  dii.  [civ.]  26,  iKtt 
vXoia  dtaropc^yreu,  cvi.  23,  ol  Korafiairorrtt 
cit  BdKaaaay  iy  vKoiois),  Prov.  zxiii.  34  has 
ali-endy  been  quoted.  To  this  add  zxz.  19  {rptfiovs 
yfios  voyrovopoiojii),  xxxi.  14  (yavs  ifiwop€voft4yi^ 
HaKp69fv).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  have 
suggested  some  of  these  illustrations  (A  K.  iz.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have  previously  been  mdn- 
tioned.  We  must  notice  the  disastrous  exnedition 
of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  (IK.  xiii.  48, 49 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37).  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets.  Some 
have  been  abeady  adduced  from  Isaiah  and  Eie- 
kid.  In  the  former  prophet  the  general  term 
"  ships  of  Tarshish "  is  variously  given  in  the 
LXX.,  itXoloy  BaXdaatixt  (ii.  16),  irkoTa  KapxiT' 
Mrof  (xxiii.  1,  14),  vKoia  Bapals  (Iz.  9).  For 
another  allusion  to  seafajing  see  zliii.  14.  The 
celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekid  ought  to  be  care- 
fully  studied  in  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i.  3-16, 
the  following  technical  phrases  (besides  what  has 
been  already  adduced^  should  be  noticed:  yavkoy 
^3),   avyrpifi^yoA  (4),  ixfiokiiy  iwoiieayro  rAy 

'  So  In  Ifark  Iv.  36.  **  IltUe  ship^*  the  true  reading 
vpifmn  to  be  wkona,  not  tXotdpim, 

*  6o  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  where  the  ssme  phrase  **  ships  of 
tThittlm  *  oocnn,  there  Is  no  strktly  oorrespoDdlng  phrase 

In  the  LXX.    The  tnnslatorr  ^pear  to  have  read  KV^I 
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<nrcv6y,  rov  Kov^^j^riyai  (5),  tcordatt  ^  Jikairca 
(11,  12).     In  Dan.  zi.  40  (avyaxHarrm  Ba^iA 
c^f  rov  Bo^^a  iy  ip/uurt  ical  iy  /mrfuci  ical  it 
yaoal  woXXatr)  we  touch  the  sotject  of  ships  of  war. 

(15.)  SMpt  of  War  in  the  Apocryp/uL—MiMtMTj 
operations  both  by  land  and  water  (iy  rf  9tt 
kdaayf  Kol  iv\  r^f  (lypatt  1  Maoc  viii.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maoo^weSk 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Jndai  Marcahsaoi 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  fib.  26,  28)  that  bs 
supplies  are  to  be  affordMl  to  tne  snemies  of  eithtf, 
whether  9'rrsy,  SwXo,  iipyiptoy,  or  wXsmu  In  a 
later  passage  '  zv.  3)  we  have  more  ezplidtlr,  ic 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochns,  irXous  mktfUKd  (see 
V.  14;,  while  in  2  Mace  iv.  20  (as  observed  abcyre^ 
the  word  rpi^pcis,  **  gallep,"  occurs  in  ths  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  we 
must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simoo 
Maocabaeas  aa  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  wkota 
iriytykvftfUya,  elf  t^  9c«>pci(r#cu  6w&  wdyrmy 
r&y  wkt6yr»y  riiy  OdXaaaay  (1  Maoc  ziii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  childien 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats  an% 
were  drowned  (2  Maoc  zii.  3,  4),  with  the  vage- 
anoe  taken  by  Judas  {rhy  /i^y  kifiiya  vim-mp  iyi 
wpriat  icol  rd  axd^  icari^Xc|ff ,  ver.  6).  It  seems 
suffidoit  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  passages  in 
the  Apocrypha  where  some  allusion  to  lea-fiuing  is 
made.  They  are  the  following:  Wisd.  t.  10,  ziv. 
1 ;  Ecdns.  zzziii.  2,  zliiL  24;  1  Esd.  iv.  23. 

f  16.)  Nautioal  Terms. — The  great  repertoiy  ot 
sacb  toms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  the  OnomasUam  of  Julius  PoUuz ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  oondude  this  artide  by  mention- 
ing a  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there,  and 
also  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  First,  to  quote  some  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  We  find  the  following 
both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures :  o'xou'fo,  aic€uf, 
Kkvidy,  x*^l*^^9  ^pTioy,  ixfiok'^,  aipris,  Mky 
tnroarikktaSaAt  oOk  ^y  rby  i^kioy  titiy,  axd^, 
axd^s,  yavkoy,  avyrpifiriyai,  6^>0akpLbs  Swot. 
#;al  ToCyofM  r^t  ytiat  iTtyodpovat  (compared 
with  Acts  xxvii.  15,  zzviii.  11),  rpax^is  aiytakol 
(compared  with  Acts  xzvii.  29, 40).  The  following 
are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
ai'tide :—  iiyi.yta$ai  and  KardytaBai  (e.  g.  Acts 
zxviii.  11,  12),  o-orfSct  (Ezek.  zzvii.  5),  rpSwis 
(Wisd.  V.  10),  Ara^ofrw  (Jon.  i.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  S< ). 
ydkiiyfi  (Matt.  viii.  26),  ifx^lfikTiarpoy  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  16),  iLwo^oprlaaaOai  (Acts  zxi.  4), 
inrowyim  (zxvii.  13),  rv^y  (iytfios  rv^yucds, 
zzvii.  14),  ^yig6pas  Korarttytiy  {iyK^poi  iicTti' 
ytiy,  ib.  30),  vfipiar^s  dytfios  (83pff»t,  10,  6$piy, 
21),  TpoaoKikkv  {ixoKikkm,  ib.  41),  nokvfifi^ 
(ib,  42),  8iaAv6ff((nyi  r^s  yec6t  (^  vpCfiya  ikAera, 
ib.  41).  This  is  an  impeifect  list  of  the  whole 
number ;  but  it  naay  serve  to  show  how  rich  the 
N.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical  phraseologr  of 
the  Greek  Levant.  1  o  this  must  be  added  a  notice 
of  the  peculiar  variety  and  accuracy  of  St.  Luke'i 
ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  different  circum- 
stance), wX^M,  As-oirX«w,  fifoivvkaim,  B.aMkim, 
imkia0,  Kivrawkiu,  ihroirA^w,  wapawkim,  ri'9l^• 

and  ^KV^  for  D'V)  and  D^^V  In  these  pesssfes  f«|M» 

t  The  LXX.  here  read  (itdP*  JcdtBn,  -  ■aall."  ffat 
Onp*  h6dtm,  •'east.*' 

c  "nils  If  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  oopytst,  who  tiafr 
scrthcdfhMD  dictation,  and  mistook  Oofo-tc  for^i/miaoxt 
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IjpMttM.  twtirp4x»f  •nipa\4yo/AMt  ^ipofuu^  9ui- 
^^ift^w,  9uartpdim» 

(17.)  Authoritiea.^The  preoeding  list  of  St. 
Luke's  nautiod  Terbs  is  from  Mr.  Smith's  work 
oo  the  Voyagt  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul  (London, 
1st  ed.  1848,  Snd  ed.  1856).  No  other  book  need 
W  meatiovd  here,  since  it  has  for  some  time  been 
reoQgnised,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
•ft  the  standard  work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  oon- 
tajia  a  complete  list  of  previous  books  on  the 
■object.  Reference,  bowerer,  may  be  made  to  the 
mcmonukda  of  Admiral  Penrose,  incorporated  in  the 
notes  to  the  27th  chap,  of  Conjbeare  and  Howson's 
Tkt  Lift  and  Spittles  of  St,  Paul  (London,  2nd 
cd.  1856).  [J.  S.  H.]. 

8HIPH1  {"^i    So^;    Alex.    2<4»c<k: 

Sfph^  A  Simeonite,  fiither  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
the.tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

BHIPHIOTE;  the  C^Wn :  6  rod  Ss ^rc( ; 

Alex.  4  r.  Ss^yi ;  Saphonitea).  Probably,  though 
not  certainly,  the  natire  of  Shepham.  Zabdi,  the 
oflker  in  David's  household  who  had  charge  of  the 
wine-making  (1  Chr.  xzvii.  27),  is  the  only  person 
so  distinguidied.  [G.] 

SHIFH'BAH  {TTW :  2«ir^<6pa :   Sephora, 

Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  midwives  of 
the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh, 
the  first  oppressor,  to  kill  the  male  children,  and 
were  therefore  blessed  (vers.  15-21).  It  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  Hebrews :  if  wey  were,  the 
nsnie  Sbiphrah  would  signify  **brightneas"  or 
**  beanty."  It  has  also  an  Egjrptian  sound,  tho  last 
syOafala  resembling  that  of  Potiphar,  Poti-phra, 
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and  Hophriy  in  all  which  we  recognise  the  nord 
PH-RA,  P-RA,  « the  snn,"  or  **  Pharaoh.'  in  com- 
position, when  alone  written  in  Heb.  n)nd :  in  thesa 
esses,  however,  the  y  is  usual,  as  we  should  expert 
fimn  the  Egyptian  spelling.    [Puah.]    [R.  S.  P.] 

SmPHTAK  iVXf^i  2a$M9i  Sephthan). 

Father  of  Kemud,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Sm'SHA  (KBHS^  :  ^Xrifid ;  Alex.  SciinC :  Sita). 

Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the  royal  secretaries 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  E.  iv.  3).  He  is  appar- 
ently the  same  as  Suaybha,  who  heU  the  same 
position  under  David. 

BHIBHAKd^B^*:  :UwrcJclfii  8eaac\  king 

of  Egypt,  the  Sheehenk  I.  of  the  monuments,  first 
sovereign  of  the  Bubastite 
xxiind  dynasty.    His  name 
is  thus  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chronology, — ^The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory.  Its  chronology  must 
therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data  I /vywMV^ 
for  the  chronology  of  the  \^  ^ 
dynasty,  continued  as  Hlt 
as  the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  successor 
of  Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  ol 
the  latter.    [Zerah.] 


TABLE  OF  FIBST  SIX  BEIONS  OF  DTNA8TT  ZXU. 

EoTRiAV  Data. 

HsBaawDATA 

Jfimetta 

JfyMtHUnit, 

Kingi, 

Xtmtt, 

Liwlr*li..si 
a.Oia«Ma. .  lA 

Yn. 
1.  OMrtbte  . .  IS 

1.  8HB8HKNK  [I.] 
a  USARKBN  PO 

XXI. 

JwlidL      Tn. 
a  Ak^  . . .  S 

40T«M^ 
LJ«rakan    .Si 

JarokMSi  tmm  to 
BhUwk. 

Sbu»k  ssm  b> 

s.  ^ ^_ 

a  TBKERUr  [I.] 

S.  Am 41 

ail.  SIT 

4.  C8ASK8N  [11.] 

5.  SHBSHBNK  [11.] 

xxia 

%IlmUk    .    .   S 
a  BMute  ...M 

4.  Itliih    .  .  .  .    S 
ABhI 

aOMi  ...   IS 

t.  fteittdM.  IS 

IViUlMte..  U 

S.  TEKBRUT  [11.] 

xir. 

Bipecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table, 
ft  is  only  neoessarr  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the 
33rd  year  cf  Usarken  II.  occurs  on  the  monuments. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the 
tUrd,  fourth,  and  fifth  reigns  should  be  29  years 
■Mrtead  of  25,  Ke  being  mtS^  changed  to  K€ 
(Lepshis,  KOi^tAueh,  p.  85).  we  follow  Lepsius's 
arrangement,  our  Tekerut  I.,  ibr  instance,  being  the 
Mmeaahis. 

Hie  syndunonism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
Ibst  of  Shishak  and  Rehoboaro  may  be  nearly  fixed, 
as  shows  in  article  Chbonoloot,  where  a  slight 


correction  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  data.  We 
there  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  ChampoUion, 
that  an  inscription  bore  the  date  of  the  22nd  year 
of  Shishak  (L  p.  827).  Leprius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  21st  year,  correcting  ChampoUion, 
who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  othen 
(xxii  Aeg,  Ktlnigwdyn,  p.  272  and  note  1).  It 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  invasion  ol 
Judah  took  phwe  in  the  20th,  and  not  hi  the  21si 


•  TbeteztlBlK.ziv.  afhss  pB^B^,  bat  the  Km* 
proposes  O0f^{{^ 
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rear  of  ShuSuik.  The  tint  jdr  ofShiahJik  woold 
thus  about  ooiTespond  to  the  26th  of  Solomoa,  and 
the  20th  to  the  5th  of  Rehoboam. 

The  sTDchroDism  of  Zenh  and  A«a  ia  more  diflQ- 
cult  to  detenr*ne.  It  seema,  from  the  narrative  in 
Chronicles,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah 
took  place  earlj  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
It  is  mentioned  before  an  event  of  the  16th  year  of 
hii  reign,  and  afterwards  we  read  that  "  there  was 
DO  [more]  war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
Tcigu  of  Asa  "  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 9).  This  is  immediat^lj 
followed  by  the  account  of  Baasha's  coming  up  against 
Judah  *'  in  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa"  (xri.  I).  The  latter  two  dates  may  perhapi 
be  reckoned  from  th^  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
we  can  reed  the  15th  and  16th,^  for  Baasha  began 
to  reign  in  the  3rd  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  after  a 
reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in 
the  26th  year  of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
p:i>bable  that  the  war  with  Zeinh  took  place  early 
in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  15th  year,  and  thus  also 
eaiiy  in  tlM  reign  of  Usarken  II.  The  probable 
identification  of  Zierah  is  considered  under  that  name 
[Zerah.! 

The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronismt 
may  be  calculate  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  aooeision  of  Shishak  approximatively, 
reckoning  downwards  from  the  xizth  dynasty,  and 
upwards  from  the  xzvith.  The  first  60  years  of 
the  Sothic  Cyde  commencing  B.C.  1822*  appear  to 
have  extended  firom  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Kameses  II.  to  a  year  after  the  12th  of  Rameses  III. 
The  intervening  reigns  are  Meu-ptah  19,  Sethee 
II.  2-,  Seth-neknt  x,  which  added  to  Rameses  II.  x 
and  Rameses  ill.  12,  probably  represent  little  less 
than  50  y<>ar8.  The  second  60  years  of  the  same 
Cyde  extended  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Rameses  III.,  Rameses  Yi.,  separated  from  his 
&ther  by  two  reigns,  certainly  short,  one  of  at  least 
5  years,  to  the  reign  of  Rameses  XI.,  the  reigns  in- 
tervening between  Rameses  VI.  and  XI.  giving  two 
dates,  which  nudce  a  sum  of  18  years.  We  can 
tiius  very  nearly  fix  the  accession  of  the  xxth 
dynasty.  In  the  order  of  Uie  kings  we  follow  M.  de 
Rougtf  {£tude,  pp.  183,  seqq.). 

1 


xl&  S.  Rameses  IL 
9.  Men-ptah 

4.  Sethee  Jl.  .    . 
6.  Seth-nekbt 

ax.  1.  Kamcaes  IIL  . 

5.  RamesM  IV.  • 
a.  Rsmeaes  V. 

4.  Rameses  VL  . 

6.  RameMss  VIL 
%.  Rameses  yUL 
1.  Barneses  IX.  . 

8.  RamesesX.    . 

9.  Rameses  XI.  . 


19 


la  (M)j 

(6) 


0«) 


1323 

I 
12«8 


1281 

I 
1203 


The  oommenoement  of  the  xxth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  aboat  B.O.  1280.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  178 
f  Cus.)  or  135  (Afr.)  years.  The  highest  dates 
found  give  tia  a  sum  of  99  years,  and  the  Sothic 
data  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  five  if 
not  six  kings  after  RancMs  XL,   show  that  the 

k  The  35th  and  3<th  are  oat  of  the  qneatton,  unleaa 
tfaa  cessation  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  thai  with  Zerah. 
in-  It  Is  said  that  Aaaaad  Baasha  warred  against  each  other 
«all  their  di^"  (1  K.  xv.  16. 32). 

*  We  pvefor  the  date  ax.  1322  to  M.  Blot's  njo.  dr.  1300. 
far  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 

4  in  a  prevtoos  article  (CinoifoixwT,  I.  tMa)  we  dated 
(ha  lint  year  of  TIfhakah's  nUg^  over  Gcypt  B.V.  6S0. 
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*eogtfa  cannot  have  been  le«s  than  120  years.  Sfn* 
nctho*s  numbers  would  biing  us  to  B.C.  llOS  oi 
1 145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.  The  monoBMQtt 
do  not  throw  any  dear  light  upon  the  chronolo^ 
of  the  succeeding  djmaaty,  the  xxist :  the  on!y  inoL 
cations  upon  whidi  we  can  found  a  conjecture  are 
those  of  ilanetho's  lists,  according  to  which  it  ruled 
for  130  years.  This  number,  supposing  thai  the 
dynasty  overlapped  neither  the  xxth  nor  the  xxiind, 
would  bring  the  commencement  of  the  xxiind  and 
aeoessioo  of  Shishak  to  B.C.  972  or  1015. 

RedEoning  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  is 
tiiat  of  the  accesuion  of  Psammitichus  I.,  B.O.  664. 
He  was  preceded,  probably  with  a  short  interval,  by 
Tirhakah,  whose  accession  was  B.C.  dr.  695.'  The 
beginning  of  Tirhakah's  dynasty,  the  xxvth,  waa 
probably  719.  For  the  xxivth  and  xziiird  dy- 
nasties we  have  only  the  authority  of  Manetho'a 
lists,  in  which  they  an  allowed  a  sum  of  95  (Afir. 
6+89)  or  88  (Eus.  44+44)  years.  This  carries 
us  up  to  B.C.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
nasties, as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecntivn. 
To  the  xxiind  dynasty  the  lists  allow'  120  (Afr,)  or 
49  (Eus.)  yean.  The  latter  sum  may  be  disearded 
at  once  as  merdy  that  of  tiie  three  rdgns  mentiooed. 
The  monuments  show  that  the  ibi-mer  needs  oomo- 
tion,  for  the  highest  dates  of  the  individual  kings 
and  the  length  of  the  reign  of  one  of  them,  She- 
shenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis  tablets,  oblige  us 
to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166  yean.  This  may 
be  thus  shown : — 1.  Ses6nchis  21.  (1  Shesheik  I. 
21).  2.  Osorth6n  15.  (2.  Usarken  I.)  3,  4,  5. 
Three  othen,  25  (29?).  (3.  Tekerut  I.  4.  Usar- 
ken U.  23.  5.  Sheshenk  II.)  6.  Takelftthis  13. 
(6.  Tekerut  11.  14.)  7,  8,  9.  Three  othen,  42. 
(7.  Sheshenk  III.  date  28  reign  51.  8.  Ptahee  2. 
9.  Sheshenk  IV.  37).  (21+15+29+13+51+ 
1+36  =  166.)  It  seems  impossible  to  tnoe  the 
mistake  that  has  occasioned  the  difierenoe.  The 
most  reasonable  conjectures  seem  to  be  dther  that 
the  fint  letter  of  the  sxmi  of  the  rdgn  of  She- 
shenk III.  ftU  out  in  some  copy  of  Manetho,  and 
51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that  this  rdgn  fell 
out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  another  king  not 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  The  sum  would 
thus  be  166+x,  or  169,  which,  added  to  our  bst 
number,  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  B.0. 980 
or  983,  or  else  seven  yean  later  than  each  of  these 
dati>s. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data  are  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  make 
it  certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam,  and  to  confirm  the  Bible  du'o- 
nology. 

The  Biblical  date  of  Shcahenk's  conquest  of  Judah 
has  been  computed  in  a  previous  article  to  be  B.C. 
dr.  969  [Chronologt,  i.  p.  327],  and  this  having 
taken  place  in  his  20Ui  year,  his  accession  would 
hare  been  B.C.  dr.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian 
discovery  has,  however,  induced  some  writen  to 
propose  to  shorten  the  chronology  by  taking  35 
yean  aa  the  length  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  whidi 
case  all  earUer  dates  would  have  to  be  lowered  20 
yean.     It  would  be  premature  to  express  a  positive 

This  date  is  founded  upon  an  interpretatioQ  of  an  Apls- 
tsMet.  which  Is  not  certain.  It  ooodndes  with  the  wndi 
*'doDe"  or  "mada  In  year  31?"  which  we  foimerlj  te«i 
M  bad  been  previoosly  doos^  **  oompletlng  21  yean^** 
referrt^  the  nomber  to  the  life  of  the  boll,  not  to  thejesi 
of  the  kipf  in  which  the  tablet  was  executed  or  oompielad 
(See  tte  text  In  Lepslns,  AM^sbuch,  pi  M.) 
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ifuJoii  on  this  matter,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
SaTeouly  the  tnldiig  of  Samaria  by  Saip>n,  although 
this  is  a  most  important  ezceptiim,  the  Assyrian 
chroDologj  appears  rather  to  &voar  the  reduction, 
and  that  the  lilgyptian  chronology,  as  it  is  found, 
does  not  seon  nadily  reoondleable  with  the  re- 
ceiTed  dates,  but  to  require  some  small  reduction. 
The  piopoeed  reduction  would  place  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  1.  B.C.  dr.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  those  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data 
Mjre  too  approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
minute  results  from  them.  Dr.  Hindu  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  the  record,  already 
noticed  by  Brugsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsins^ 
Tekerut  J  I.,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th 
Meaori  (4th  Apr.)  B.C.  945|  in  the  15th  year  of 
His  father.  The  latter  king  must  be  Usarken  I.*  if 
these  data  be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I.'s 
accession  would  be  B.C.  980  or  981.  Bat  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must 
be  Tekerut  I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that 
the  eclipse  was  lunar.  (See  Jcum,  Sae.  Lit,  Jan. 
1863;  Lepsius,  DenMmdUr,  iii.  hi.  256,  a). 

History. — In  order  to  render  the  following  obser- 
vations dear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  acoenion 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line 
or  Barneses  family  (the  zxth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
last  took  the  rq;al  title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
Tanite  dynasty  (Manetho's  xxist)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  but  one  line  between  the  xxth  and  xziind  dy- 
nasties, and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  xxist.  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of 
the  fiunily  are  Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
thai  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
ahak,  pC^,  may  be  compared  with  Sheshak, 
lp\^t  A  mane  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be  for 

Babel  by  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compared  with 
Sargon,  and  Tekerut.  withTigkth  in  Tiglath-Pileser. 
if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these  identifications, 
some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third  cited,  are 
certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namuret,  Nimrod, 
which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
afford  oondusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
eompare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  wdl 
Bent  the  attention  of  Semitic  students  (xxit 
Aeg.  Kdmgadyn.  and  Kltnig^buch),  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this  line,  otherwise 
a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the  Cushite,*'  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from  a  Cushite 
origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  M  ASHUWASHA,  a  Shemitic  naUon,  appa- 
rently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II.  as  Prince  is  called 
"great  chief  of  the  MASHUWASHA/'  and  also 
*'greatdiiefof  the  MATU,"  or  mercenaries;  but 
they  can  scarcdy  have  been  of  this  people.  Whether 
eastern  or  western  Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anj  evidence  in  fiivour  of  their  having  bera  Nigri* 
tiana,  and  as  there  is  no  tiace  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  xxvth  drnasty  of  Ethiopians, 
they  must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 
frmncb.  Their  names,  when  not  Eg3rptian,  are  traoe- 
iUs  to  Shemitic  roots,  whidi  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as 
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we  know,  with  the  andent  kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
dvilixation  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eg^t.  We  find 
these  fordgn  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of  the 
high-priesi-king  Her>har,  three  of  whose  sous  arp 
called,  xespectivdy,  MASAHARATA,  MASAKA. 
HARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  although  the  names 
of  most  of  his  other  sons  and  those  of  his  line 
appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  u  not  a  poralld  case 
to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic  names  in  the  line  9 
the  zxiind  dynasty,  but  it  warns  us  agamst  toa 
positive  a  oondusion.  M.  de  lioug^,  instead  ot 
seeing  in  those  names  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  a  Shem- 
itic or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to  trace  the  line 
to  that  of  the  high-priest-kings.  Manetho  calls  the 
xxiind  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an  anoestcnr  of  the 
priest-king  dynasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  **  b^ 
loved  of  Bubastis.  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  namesj 
and  both  hdd  the  high>priesthood  of  Amen  (comp. 
£tude  star  wm  St^le  igyptierme,  pp.  203,  204). 
This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  xxiind 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of 
the  priest^kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions. 
The  occurrence  of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time 
may  indicate  nothing  more  than  Shemitic  alliances, 
but  those  alliances  might  not  improbably  end  in 
usurpation.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I. 
from  the  tablet  of  Har-p^en  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  oorrect,  deddes  the  question  (xxii  KOnigs- 
dyn,  pp.  267-269).  In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the 
son  of^a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestors,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "royal  mother,"  not  as 
Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter**  {Iltuds,  &c., 
p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all 
but  the  princess,  bear  fordgn,  i^iparently  Shemitic 
names.  But,  as  M.  de  Rougitf  observes,  this  gene- 
alogy cannot  be  oondusively  made  out  from  the 
tablet,  though  we  think  it  mora  probable  than  he 
does  {ttvde,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I.,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife  snd  deprived 
of  much  of  its  fordgn  influence.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  Rameses  &mily,  two,  if  not  three, 
sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority;  but 
before  the  aocesdon  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that 
their  linea  had  been  united:  certainly  towards  the 
dose  of  the  xxist  dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  powerful 
enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  cap- 
ture Geser  (I  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title 
of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 

the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]."  (De  Roug^  ^tuda, 
&c.,  p.  204 ;  Lepsius,  K&nigabucht  xliv.  567  A  a). 
He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of  uie  Ra- 
mes(*s  fiunily,  while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and 
perhaps  heiiess,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  fordgn  wars  of  the  earlier  king 
who  captui*ed  Gexer.  It  is  olvervable  that  we 
trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  hidnoed 
Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of  his  i-eign  to  receive 
the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it 
was  probably  a  constant  practice  for  the  kings  of 
'Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to  fugitives  of  import- 
ance, Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have  been  included 
in  their  dass.  Probably,  it  is  expressly  rdsted 
that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  recdved 
as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

We  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  strsB  npon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narr*- 
ti  ve  there  gim  seems  irreconcileable  with  that  of  the 
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prerious  diapter,  which  agrees  with  the  Mas.  text. 
In  the  Utter  cha|yter  Hadad  (LXX.  Ader)  the 
Edomite  fleea  from  the  daughter  of  his  people  by 
Joab  and  Darid  to  Egypt,  and  marriea  the  ddar 
ftster  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Tliekemba),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam — alreadj  said  to  hate 
fled  to  Shishak  (LXX.  Sosadm)— is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  An6,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  qneoi.  Between  Hadad's  return  and  Solomon'a 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed,  cei^ 
tainly  twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  aoooont  for 
the  two  elder  sisten?    MoreoTcr,  Shishak's  ^oeen, 

his  only  or  principal  wife.  Is  called  KARAAMA, 
which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 

[TAUPBKB8.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  hare  oom- 
menoed  hoi^tiea  during  the  powerful  reign  of  So- 
lomon. It  was  not  until  the  dirision  of  the  tribea, 
that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  ha 
attacked  Rehoboam.  The  ioUowing  particnlais  of 
vhis  war  are  related  in  the  Bible:  "In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  np  agakut  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  SukUim,  and 
the  Cushim.    And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 

f pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem" 
2  Chr.  zu.  2-4).  Shishak  dii  not  pillage  Jeni- 
salem,  but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  dty  fitim 
Rehoboam,  and  apparenUy  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions <mly  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  ziv. 
85,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are  thus 
•numerated  in  an  earlier  passage:  "  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
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Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-Iehcm,  and  Etarn^ 
and  Tekoa,  and  Deth-sur,  and  Shooo,  and  Aaullam, 
and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim, 
and  Ladiish,  and  Asekah,  and  2^orah,  and  AijaloDi 
and  Hebron,  waich  [are]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamiv 
fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  ri.  5-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition, 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  El- 
Karnak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
tribes,  eonquered  or  ruled  bj  him,  or  tributary  t« 
him.  In  this  list  Champollion  recognised  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectiy, 
'*  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trsoe 
the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Palestine.  The  doeo* 
ment  has  since  been  more  carefully  studied  bj  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blau.  Od 
account  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geognqihioal 
record,  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

There  are  two  jnodes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  caa 
either  be  rendered  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
the  hieroglyphics  correspond,  or  bj  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  fivm  other  in- 
stances to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific;  the  latter  is  more  useful  for  the 
present  investigation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  fl,  and 
another  for  H,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  dtfierence  when  used  for  native  words* 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  dear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  chedc  upon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Roughs 
comparative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfiMtory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  may  hi 
questioned  {Reum  Arch^dlogiqm^  N.  S.  zi.  351-354). 
These  transcriptions  occupy  the  first  two  columns  of 
the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr.  Brugsdh's  U 
cation,  and  the  fourth,  our  own.* 


THE  OBOGRAFHICAL  LIST  OF  SHESHENE  L 


Na 

Thmacr.  In  Ens.  Lst^. 

TrsMer.  In  HeK  Let^. 

BruffKh's  Identification. 

Oar  Identlfleatloou 

U 

ReBATA 

KIHCS^ 

Babbllh. 

RabUtur 

TAANKAU 

IfiO^WO 

TlMnach. 

Tsanaoh. 

SHeNeMA-AA 

KKPO^fi^ 

Shunem. 

Shunem. 

BAT-SHeNRAA 

KM-ocrnKn 

Beth-ibaa 

ReHeBAl 

MKsn^ 

Rehob. 

Behobb 

HePURMAl 

wxh\tx\ 

H>pl^rfftt|. 

HsphrriBk 

ATaBBIA 

KD^nK 

Adoratan. 

ai 

SHCTATEK. 

.n«iB? 

23 

MAHANMA 

j^jMnyD 

If^liat^lm 

Mshiainii 

as 

KeBAlNA 

,    wwp 

GIbeon. 

Qtbeoo. 

24 

BAT-HUAReH 

pwn  nK3 

Belh-boron. 

Beth-horoQ. 

2S 

EATMeT 

nonnp 

KedemoUi. 

KedemotlL 

21 

AYURelf 

pr« 

A^OD. 

AUalon. 

27 

MAKaTAU 

Murom 

Hf**<*. 

Mcglddo. 

28 

ATEERA 

,  K^nK 

■        •        •        rf 

Edieir 

2» 

TUTsH-MABK 

pyonni' 

•        •        •        » 

EingAonofJUAf 

91 

HAXNeM 

QSKMH 

•        •        ■        • 

Ancm7 

22 

aArana 

K^KIP 

ItfM. 

•3 

BARMA 

KD^fiO 

BUcsm,  Ibleam. 

BOeam,  IWfsBi, 

• 

•  The  list  of  SbidMk  In  the  original  hiero^ljpUes  is 
pntlisbed  \j  RoseUini.  Mmtummti  ReaU,  no.  czlvili.; 
UpHna,  Dmkmmr,  Abtb.  UL  bl.  2Ba ;  and  Branch, 


G^ogr.  AMcAr.  IL  tsl  niv.;  and  oommsBted  vpsa  bf 
Bragwh  (Id.  p|k  U  seqq)  and  Dr.  Blaa  (IMsctaifS  4 
Deiutck,  Mtrymktni.  OetdML  sv.  ppi  282  seaq-V 
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Bd 

Tnnn.  fai  E^  Let^. 

Tmucr.  In  H«b.  Let*. 

Bra^Kh'*  IdMittfleatloo. 

Oar  UcutttBallak 

94 

TATPfeTeR 

bneiKT 

• 

3S 

A.  H.  H. 

•on-K 

36 

BAT-AARMeT 

nvhv,  nK3 

Alemeth. 

Alemeth,  Almon. 

SI 

KAKARE6 

•^»PNP) 

.        ■        •       ■ 

Ha-kflckar  (Cirala  of  J<vtka>. 

SB 

8HAUKA 

Kp^KB^ 

Shooo. 

Sbooo. 

Si 

BAT-TePU 

1BD  nK3 

Beth-Tappoah. 

Betli-Taiipoali. 

4t 

ABARAA 

KK7K3K 

AbeL 

tf 

BAT-TAB . . 

"2H]  nwn 

S3 

irUPAR 

b'KQW 

M 

.PteTSHAT 

nKBHS. 

M 

Fto-KeTeT? 

?nC33& 

M 

athaX 

HHDIH 

Edom. 

Bdom? 

St 

TARMEM 

DD^KT 

Zaimonah? 

iS 

•  • .  RB • A 

K.^S... 

it 

..RTAl 

imb ' ' 

Tinahr 

64 

..APfcN 

\Bt(" 

» 

PeAlMAK 

P^VD 

6i 

Al-AATeMAA 

KKDTKKy 

Asani. 

Aanii»orlMBl 

9t 

ANARA 

vhn^H 

U 

I^HAKRAA 

KK^pKHD 

BagfoUM, 

Hl«UlUiL 

m 

FeTTUSUAl 

KKKh'n& 

■        •        •        • 

Letaahim? 

Ti 

ARAHeRcR 

hhntnt^ 

Tl 

F^HeKRAA 

KK^pHD 

Hagarltea. 

Hasulteb 

ta 

MeRSARAMA 

yoKnKDiD 

•        •                • 

aSalma? 

TS 

SHEBP«ReT 

rh2\t^ 

Shephelah  f 

Sbephalah? 

¥4 

NeKBeREE 

*bna3 

n 

SHsBPeBct 

n^K^ 

Shephelah? 

Sbeptelah? 

16 

WARAKEEl' 

n^DN-«i 

17 

PbHeKRAA 

K«^pnD 

Hafarites. 

Ei^ailtea. 

n 

NAkBATT 

n^K3V3 

.        .        •        • 

Nebatotb. 

fi 

AATsTMAA 

KNonny 

•        •        •        • 

Tema? 

60 

TePKeKA 

KPPDT 

61 

M A .  A . . 

•  •K*yo 

t2 

hj^     B     •     •     • 

...  KtO 

is 

KANAl 

KKSfeU 

•        •        •        ■ 

Kenitca? 

i4 

PeNAKBU 

U3K3D 

Negeb. 

NcfBb. 

66 

ATeM-A'cnr-HeT 

'nnnoiory 

•        «        •        • 

AMm,  or  EHm. 

66 

TASHTNAU 

•   WDIB^D 

6T 

PteHKARA 

K^Kpnfi 

Hagaritea. 

66 

RHNAYAA 

KK'M^e^ 

66 

HAKA 

KpKn 

to 

PteNAKBU 

natofi 

Negeb. 

Nagab. 

61 

WAHTURKA 

toSnnKi 

ia 

I^NAKBIT 

13:X3Q 

Ncgeb. 

Negrik 

i3 

ASHHeTA 

HT\nm 

•4 

PteBeKREE 

^S)nD 

Hagultea. 

Hagarltea. 

•S 

HANEENYAU 

iK^raKn 

N 

Pi»HeKRAU 

w^ano 

Bagwitea. 

Hagaritii. 

iT 

ARKAT 

n^p^K 

ii 

UERTMAM 

Dt<OT«D 

•        •        •        • 

Domar 

66 

HANANYSB 

»»3WKn 

106 

MERTRA-AA 

KfcWTnO 

•        •        •        • 

OtBdteB 

101 

PeHcKeB 

7anD 

HaeultM. 

HayittM. 

loa 

TRUAN 

lK*.bn 
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SHSSUAK 


jr«. 

niDMT.  In  Eag.  Let^. 

Trainer,  in  Heb.  Lei*.  Bragscb's  Identiflcatton. 

1 

Oar  Uentiflaiftta. 

itt 

heetbaA 

KKSTn 

•     •     ■     • 

Adbeel? 

104 

SHaRNeRAM 

nnhhsf 

. 

IQS 

HERTBAl 

K«3n^n 

•     •     •     * 

AdbMl? 

IM 

TBEWATEE 

^riKin 

lOf 

HAKeRMAor 

ytD^P«n  ^ 

HABeOIA 

■     ■     •     • 

RekemCPetr^A)? 

108 

aArataI 

HHivhv 

•     •     •     • 

EldMhf 

101 

RARAT 

nH2vh 

Betb-lebtoth,  LelMoth. 

Beth-lebMth,  Uteemr  BiMakf 

110 

aArataAt 

^«Kn«b 

And. 

EldMhr 

111 

NeBPTeBeT 

nntanj 

112 

YURAHMA 

VDn«nr 

•        •        •        ■ 

jenmneelttM? 

lit 

MeRRE .  M 

D-no 

in 

MeRTRA-Al 

KKK-nio 

•        ■        • 

CLEddva? 

lis 

PbRYAA 

KK^D 

110 

mahkaA. 

KM^nyD 

•        •        ■        • 

UmdUbt 

uo 

•ARYITK 

1)n«. 

Ml 

FeRTMA-AA 

KKyt3n->D 

isa 

MeRBARA 

K-IK3TD 

iss 

BPAR-RATA 

KTKn^Kn 

IM 

BAT-A-AlT 

nyy  nKn 

Betli-anoth. 

BsUmdoUi.  or  BtttMnaa  f 

125 

SHeRHATAU 

wnjcrw 

Sbtfutien? 

120 

ARMATeN 

inyo'TK 

• 

12Y 

KeRNAA 

MKjb:i 

Q<d«Bf 

128 

MeRMA.. 

..KOID 

128 

. .  RHflT 

nm.. 

lao 

■  •  • RAA 

«K1... 

131 

MA.... 

....  y{3 

in 

AR  • .  •  • 

•  • •  •  /SC 

183 

YURA... 

. . . K^r 

The  following  identificatioDS  are  to  erident  that 
it  is  not  oeoeestuy  to  discuM  them,  and  they  vaaj 
be  made  the  basis  of  omr  whole  inTcstigation : — Noe. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39.  It  might  iq>pear  at 
first  sig^t  that  there  was  some  geographical  order, 
but  a  closer  ezaminatioo  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
u,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
general  grooped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names 
idiow  that  irregularis  of  the  Towels  that  chanuy 
terizv  the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  different  modes  in  whidi  a  repeated  name  is 
written  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101),  The 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  transcribed  in  the 
second  column,  sare  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  R, 
whidi  seems  to  be  indifferently  used  for  1  and  ^. 

There  are  several  similar  geographical  lists,  dating 
for  the  most  part  daring  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  differ  from  this  in  presenting  few,  if  any, 
repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them  contains  names 
certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  present.  They 
axe  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  foi-ming  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  &r  records  of  conquest  that 
any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to  whose 
reign  thsy  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk's  is 
ot*  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  xviiith 
dycasty,  and  comprises  many  naroe^  of  cities  of 


Palestine  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  bradtta 
territory.  It  is  important,  in  xtsferenoe  to  this 
list,  to  state  that  Thothnoes  III.,  in  his  23rd  year, 
had  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nations  near 
M^iddo,  whose  territories  the  list  enumerates.  The 
narrative  of  the  expedition  fully  establishes  the 
identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  Itet  ol 
Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  docnroent  known  aa  the 
Statistical  Tablet  of  EUKamak  (Birch,  '*  Annals  of 
Thothmes  HI./'  Archaeologia,  1853;  De  Roug^ 
Beo.  Arch,  K.  S.  zi.  347  seqq. ;  Brugseh,  Oeogr, 
Inachr,  ii.  pp.  32  seqq.).  The  only  general  Tosult 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that  in  the 
later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two  caaea  pre* 
fixed  to  foreign  names,  No.  56,  KEKBU,  of  the  list 
of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as  Nos.  84,  90^ 
92,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Shishak;  and  No. 
105,  AAAleKU,  of  the  former,  being  the  aame  aa 
No.  65,  PeAAM  AK,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  ta 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  oertably  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  the  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connexion  with  tbo 
route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TAANAKA. 
No.  15  is  probably  Shnnem,  a  town  of  Issachar  s 
the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  seems  to  indkatt 
a  dual  'comp.  Noa.  18.'  19,  22),  attd  it  i*  remark 


8H1SHAK 

fUe  tliat  Shunem  has  been  thought  to  be  originallj 
A  diMl,  DMT  for  D^^^fi^  (Ges.  net.  s.  v.).    No.  16 

is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Betb«haii ;  bat 
the  fiaid  letter  of  the  Egyptian  name  is  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  a  city  of  Msnasseh,  but  in  the 
tribe  of  Inachar.  No.  17  is  evidently  Rehob,  a 
LeTitacal  city  in  Asher;  and  No.  18  Haphraim,  a 
town  in  Iseachar.  No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim, 
one  of  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  Adullam  is  oat  of  the  qaestion,  as  it  com- 
manoes  with  Jf,  and  is  not  a  dual.  No.  21  we  can- 
not explain.  No.  22  is  Mahanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Gsd.  No.  23  is  Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benja- 
min. No.  24  is  Beth-horon,  which,  though  ooanted 
to  Ephraim,  was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  The  place  consisted 
of  two  towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may 
suppose  are  here  intended.  No.  25  is  evidently  the 
UVitical  city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Aijalon,  also  Levitical,  in  Dan.  No.  27  is  the 
famous  M^ddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmes  III.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the  same 
king's  list  MAKeTEE,  bnt  in  the  introductory  title 
MAKeTA.  It  was  a  city  of  the  western  division  of 
Manoaseh.  No.  28  may  perhaps  be  Edrei,  in  trans- 
Jordanite  Manasseh,  though  the  sign  usaally  em- 
ployed for  y  is  wanting.  No.  29  is  the  famous 
name  which  ChampoUion  read  '*  the  kingdom  of 
Judah."  To  this  Dr.  Bru^h  objects,  (1)  that  the 
name  is  ont  of  place  as  toUowing  some  names  of 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Israel,  and  preceding  others  of  both  kingdoms  ;  (2) 
that  the  suppoeed  equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK, 

*ppt3)  does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew 
11)37?,  bat  corresponds  to  "ipD ;  and  (3)  that  the 
supposed  oonstrnction  is  inadmissible.  He  proposes 
to  read  ^vOn  H)tV*  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which 
be  docs  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  position 
does  not  seem  to  ns  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irregular  in  its  older,  and  the  foim 
might  not  be  Hebrew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 
Syriae  requires  the  final  letter.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 
disregard  of  grammar;  but  if  we  are  to  read 
"  Judah  the  &g"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
DcfiHre  Jodas-Ariatobalus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
fi>r  a  city,  altboagh  there  was  a  place  called  Jehud 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propoje  is,  that  the  second  woxd  is  "  kingdom,"  and 
was  placed  after  the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 
Egyptian  detcnninative.  No.  31  may  be  oompai-ed 
with  Anem  in  issachar  (D.^i^)t  occurring,  however, 

only  in  1  Ghr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer^ 
tain  that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  p.  No. 
32  has  been  klentified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error.  In  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  it  is 
placed  in  a  mountain-district  apparently  southward 
of  Megiddo,  a  half-day's  march  turn  the  plain  of  that 
city.  Theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de  Roug^ 
tf  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  original 

signified  an  ascent  (comp.  iVOV',  Rco,  Arch»  p. 

350).  This  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Thothmes 
(Id,  p.  360) ;  there  differing  only  in  having  another 
chansBtcr  for  the  second  letter.  No.  33  has  bten 
iisotified  1^  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Bileam  or  Ibleam, 
a  Levitical  dty  in  the  western  division  of  Manaft>.eh. 
9tm  No.  34  we  can  make  no  sugg^f  ion,  and  No.  35 
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is  too  much  efiaeed  for  any  conjecture  to  be  hasarded. 
No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  with  Alemeth,  « 
Levitical  dty  in  Benjamin,  also  called  Almon,  the 
first  being  probably  either  the  later  or  a  correct 
form.  [Alemeth  ;  Almon.]  No.  37  we  think 
may  be  the  Circle  of  Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of 
Joidan.  No.  38  is  Shooo,  one  of  Rehoboam*s  strong 
cities,  and  39,  Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah.  No.  40  has  been  suppoeed  \^  Dr. 
Brugsch  to  be  an  Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that 
name  he  chooses  Abel-shittim,  the  Abila  of  Josephus, 
in  the  Bible  generally  called  Shittlm.  No.  45, 
though  greatly  effaced,  is  spfficiently  preserved  for 
us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  anr 
known  name  in  ancient  Palestine  beginning  with 
Beth :  the  second  part  of  the  name  commences  with 
3KT*  as  though  it  were  **  the  houw  of  the  wolf  or 
Ze^b,"  which  would  agree  with  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Palestine,  or  indicate,  which  is  &r  less  likely, 
a  place  named  idler  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or 
some  chief  of  that  name.  No.  53  is  unoeitain  in  its 
third  letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offer  no  con- 
jecture. No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sign, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  reading:  probably  it  is  P^KETET.  Pa 
can  be  the  Egyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Hagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signifies 
**  little,"  and  the  remaining  part  ourresponds  to  the 

Hebrew  fll^^,  Kattath,  *'  small,"  the  name  of  a  town 

in  Zebulun  (Josh.  ziz.  15),  apparently  the  same  as 
Kitron  (Jndg.  i.  30).  The  word  KET  is  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  with  the  sense  '*  little"  (c(Hnp.  Copt. 

KO'tf  2CI»  De  Rouge,  £tude,  p.  66).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic.  No.  56  is  held  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  identification  but  that  we  have  no  otlMr  names 
positively  Edomite  in  the  list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch 
compares  with  2Umonah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert.  If  it  be  admissible  to  read  the  first 
letter  as  a  Hebrew  t3f  this  name  does  not  seem 
remote  fix>m  Telem  and  Telaim,  which  ai-e  probably 
the  names  of  one  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  No&. 
58,  59,  and  64  are  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  us 
to  venture  upon  any  conjecture.  No.  65  has  been 
well  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebi^ew 

pD^,  **  a  valley,"  with  the  Egyptian  article  pre- 
fixed, bat  what  valley  is  intended  it  seems  hopdesa 
to  conjecture:  it  n;^ay  be  a  town  named  after  a 
valley,  like  the  Beth-emek  mentioned  in  the  aooount 
of  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  zix.  27).  No.  66 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Azem,  which  was  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
Judah,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards 
allotted  to  Simeon,  in  whose  list  an  Ezem  occurs. 
No.  85  reads  ATcM-JTi^r-HeT?  the  second  park 
being  the  sign  for  "  little"  (comp.  No.  55).  This 
suggests  that  the  ose  of  the  sign  for  **  great "  as 
the  first  character  of  the  present  nnme  is  not 
without  significance,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
and  little  Azem  or  Ezem,  perhaps  distinguiahed 
in  the  Hebrew  text  by  different  orthotraphy. 
No.  67  we  cannot  expIiUn.  No.  68  is  unques- 
tionably **  the  Hagarites,**  the  Egyptian  article  being 
prefixed.  The  same  name  recurs  Nos.  71,  77, 
87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bible  we  find  the 
Hagarites  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  dassicil 
writers  they  ai-e  placed  along  the  north  of  Arabia. 
The  Hagaranu  or  Hagnr  are  mentioned  as  cooquerod 
by  Sennacherib  (Kawiinson's  Jfdi,  i.  p.  476 ;  Oppert, 

SargimidM,  p.  42).     No.  69  FeTTUSHAA.  smw. 
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from  Um  CcTmiiiaiion,  to  be  «  gentile  name,  and  in 
fbrm  reiembleB  Letushim,  a  Ketmahite  tribe.  But 
tliie  leatmblanoe  leemi  to  be  more  than  miperficial, 
(or  Letushim,  **the  hammered  or  shArpeoed,"  comes 

■trom  JthPt  "be  hammered,  foi^ged,"  and  C^B 

(unuaed)  eignifies  **  he  bent  or  hammered."  From 
tiie  oocurrenoe  of  tbii  name  near  that  of  the 
liagaritee,  this  identiBcation  teems  deeerring  of 
attention.  No.  70  maj  perhaps  be  Aroer,  but  the 
oorrespoodence  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  scarcely 
allows  this  snppotition.  No.  72  commences  with 
a  sign  that  is  fireqnentlj  an  initial  in  the  rest 
of  the  list.  If  here  syllabic,  it  must  read  MEB ; 
if  alphabetic,  and  its  alphabetic  use  is  possible 
A  tins  period,  M.  In  tlM  terms  used  for  Egyp- 
tian towns  we  find  MER,  written  with  the  same 
sign,  as  the  designation  of  the  second  town  in  a 
feome,  therefore  not  a  capital,  but  a  town  of  im- 
portance. That  this  sign  is  here  similarly  em- 
ployed seems  certain  from  its  being  once'foUowed  by 
a  geographical  determinative  (No.  122).  We  there- 
fore read  this  name  SARAMA,  or,  according  to 
L<»sius,  BAHAMA.  The  final  syllable  seems  to 
indicate  a  dual.  We  may  compare  the  name  Salma, 
which  occurs  in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Uie  towns  of 
Arabia  Daserta,  and  his  list  of  those  of  the  interior.' 
Ito.  73y  repeated  at  75,  has  been  compared  by 
Dr.  Bmgadi  with  the  Shephelah,  or  maritime  plain 
ef  the  Philistines.  The  word  seems  nearer  to  Shib- 
boleth, "a  stream,"  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two 
places  should  have  been  so  called,  and  the  names 
sBMMig  which  it  occurs  favour  the  other  explana- 
tion. No.  74  seems  cognate  to  No.  87,  though  it 
IB  too  di£ferent  for  us  to  venture  upon  supposing  it 
lo  be  another  form  of  the  same  name.  No.  76  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Berecah,  '*  a 
fool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  No.  78  reads  NAABAYT,  and  is  unques- 
tiooably  Ncbatoth.  There  was  a  people  or  tribe  of 
Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  Iz.  7),  and  this 
aeoond  oocurrenoe  of  the  name  in  the  form  <^  that 
•f  Ishmaers  son  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  Chaldaean  origin  of  the  Nabathaeans. 
tn  Lepsios's  copy  the  name  is  N.  TAYT,  the 
second  character  being  unknown,  and  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  third,  incorrectly  copied.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  immediately  aAer  that  of  the  Hagarites 
is  snflk£»t  evidence  in  mvonr  of  Dr.  Bmgsdi's  rend- 
ing, which  in  most  cases  of  difference  in  this  liict  is 
to  ba  prefeirad  to  Lepsius'sJ  No.  79,  AlTeTMAl, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Tema  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  if  we  may  read  AATTeMAA.  No.  80 
we  cannot  eiplain.  Noa.  81  and  82  are  too  much 
cfboad  for  any  conjecture.  No.  83  we  compare 
vith  the  Kenites:  here  it  is  a  tribe.  No.  84  is 
also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes:  here  it  has  the 
Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there  it  is  written 
NeKBU  (Jt€t,  Arch,  pp.  364,  365).  It  evidently 
romspoods  to  the  Hebrew  333,  *'  the  south,"  some- 
times *'pectally  applied  to  the  southern  district  of 
Palestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-i:«r-HeT?  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  "  little  '*  (comp.  No.  55). 
Wo  have  already  shown  that  it  is  probably  a 
'little**  town,  corresponding  to  the  **  great*'  town 
No,  66.    But  the  final  piut  of  No.  85  I'emains 

'  We  were  dlqMMsd  to  think  that  this  might  be  Jenw 
•sIeK,  eq>cclsll7  on  aoooant  of  the  dual  ienninaUon ;  bot 
the  Inipovdbilttj  of  reading  the  flnt  chancier  ATUR  or 
AUK  (*1K0«  *«  ^  Ideognphic  sicn  for  "  riwr."  to  mj 
ikitiuiia  uf  llie  doubt  as  to  the  aecunJ  character,  inslce*  la 
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unexplained.  No.  86  we  cuinot  explain.  No.  87 
differa  from  the  other  occurrenos  of  the  name  el 
the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by  the  sign  for 
MER:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  a  dtf  of  this 
nation.  No.  88  may  be  compared  with  Shcn  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may  not  be  the  name 
of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the  two  Ashnahs 
(Josh.  zv.  33,  43).  Nos.  89,  91,  and  93  we  cannot 
explain.  No.  95  presents  a  nane,  repeatel  with 
slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  to  evidently  that 
of  a  tribe,  but  we  cannot  recognize  it.  No.  97 
equallv  baflles  us.  No.  98  is  a  town  TeMAM, 
possibiy  the  town  of  Dimnah  in  the  north  of 
Airabia  or  that  in  Judah.  No.  100  is  a  town 
TRA-AJL,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddsra 
in  Arabia  Deserta.  No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  from  the  nwt  p?.     No.  103,  reprated  at 

105,  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  tiibe.  It  may  H 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  bot  the  form 
to  not  close  enough  for  us  to  offer  this  as  more  than 
a  conjecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we  cannot  exptoiii. 
No.  107  to  either  HAKeRMA  or  HAKeKMA.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Rekem  or  Arekeme,  the  old 
name  of  Petra  according  to  Joeephus  {^A.J,  iv.  7), 
but  the  form  to  probably  dual.  No.  108  has  be<ii 
compmied  with  Arad  by  Dr.  Brugsch :  it  is  a  coun- 
try or  place,  and  the  variation  in  No.  110  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  people.  No.  109  may  be 
Beth-lebaoth  in  Simeon,  evidently  the  same  as 
Lebaoth  originally  in  Judah,  or  else  Rabbah  in 
Judah.  No.  Ill  we  cannot  explain.  No.  112 
is  most  like  the  Jerahmeelites  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
No.  116  is  pai-tly  efiitced.  No.  117  to  the  same 
name  as  No.  100  No.  118  is  probably  the  name 
of  an  unknown  tribe.  No.  119  may  be  Maachah, 
if  the  geographical  diiiection  is  chai^ied.  No.  1 20 
is  partly  efiac^.  No.  1 2 1  we  cannot  explain.  No, 
122  appean  to  be  a  town  of  BARA  or  BALA. 

No.  123  seems  to  read  BAR-RATA,  (((Tfen  ^n), 
but  we  know  no  place  of  that  name.  No.  124 
reads  BAT-AlT,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  to  really  BAT-ANAT.  In  thto  case  it 
mi^ht  be  either  Beth-onath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth- 
anoth  in  Judah.  No.  125  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
126  appeara  to  commence  with  Aram,  but  the  rest 
does  not  correspond  to  any  distinctive  word  known 
to  follow  thto  name.  No.  127  haa  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Golan,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Bashan.  The  remaining  names  are  more  or  Um 
effaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  three 
classes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together — '(1)  Le- 
vitical and  Ganaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2)  dtin  of 
Judah  ;  and  (3)  Arab  tiibes  to  the  south  of  Palm- 
tine.  The  occuiTence  together  of  Levitical  citi<>e 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  to  oridect  tiiat 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  Hrmly  establislit*d,  aiui 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rehobrmm. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jerobosm 
to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Otlier 
cities  in  his  territory  were  perhaps  still  garri$irin<il 
by  Rehoboam's  foixes,  or  held  by  the  Cniwanitcs, 
who  may  have  somewhat  reoot'ered  their  inde- 
pendence at  this  period.  The  small  number  of 
cities  identified  in  the  actual  territoi^  of  Reho- 

refect  this  reading ;  and  the  position  in  the  list  Is  nnsait* 
able.    The  Rev.  I>.  Haigh  has  lesrnedlf  supported  thti 
view,  at  wliidi  be  Indepmdentlj  arrived,  tn  a  ooiro* 
spondence. 
i  L«psius's  copy  pmcn's  oisnjr  creon  oreaTlrasuant 


bf  tba  put  «f  tha  lift  wh*n  tittj  oeciu. 
IdBtificatuKi  of  Biiw  nunv  of  Arab  tribal  it  of 
(nat  intowt  ud  hirtoriad  nine,  thougb  U 
M  fund  tint  further  pngnia  cut  tan^j  bo 
and*  ia  tboiput  of  tha  lut. 

Tht  nunohi  of  the  Ei^n  laBcd  through 
■Mitbini  Pila^io*  to  puih  their  etnquKti  la  th* 
Kajhnl«i  uid  Unnpotuiiub  Sbiihik.  prubablj 
uniibl*  t/D  itCick  Iha  Auynuu,  iltcinptsl  thf 
tubjogatiOB  al  PalotiiM  and  the  tnd*  (ri  Arabii 
vbuh  bonju-  Egjpt,  kno>iDg  that  tha  Anba  would 
ipterpoaa  an  affactual  reaiatanoe  to  anj  inrader  oJ 
EgjpL  Ua  aamu  to  hiTe  iuocesded  io  ooujolidating 
bu  power  Id  Aiabiii,aDdwaacoiidlii£ifluid2«rah  li 
alliinoe  with  th*  people  of  Genr,  if  we  maj  isfa 
Ibia  fiem  their  aharing  hia  OTeithmw.      [R.  S.  P.] 

6HITBA1  (nt^;  I^tri,  ^0~^:  aurpa/ 
Atmf).  A  Sittniiuie  who  wu  oret'  DnTid'i  herda 
that  M  in  Shano  (1  Chr.  xnii.  29). 

BHITTAH-TBEE,  8HITTIH  (n&i^,  lAit- 
MA:  ii\ariaiirrar:  Hgita  tttim,  ^ima)  a 
out  doubt  correctly  rFlnred  to  lome  aped 
Acacia,  of  which  three  m  four  kind*  occur  i 
Bible  londi.  Tba  wood  of  thit  tr«— perbipi  the 
A.  Styai  u  more  defioitelr  aif[nil«l— wi*  eilen- 
■rely  emplofrd  in  the  couitiiKtiiin  of  the  labor- 


cade,  the  boirda  and  plllani  of  which  were  n' 
eTit;  the  trit  dF  the  crvniant  and  the  stsTH 
carTTinj  it.  the  table  of  ahew-bread  with 
itaTs,  (he  altu'  of  burnt-otferiDgi  and  the  a 

omctrucUil  out  of  thii  wood  'nee  ICi-  iet.,  xi 
luri.,    uiTiL,    iiiriii.).      In    la.    ih.    19 


'  Urlnf 


SUITTAH-TBEE  i: 

tree  i*  mentioued  with  the  "  ctJu, 
mrrtle,  and  the  oil-tret,"  u  one  which  God  w 
plant  in  the  wiMerncK.      The  E^ptian  n 


Oimte.i.p.261;  RoMua,  Eii/moi  Aeg!/p.f.t13; 
and  Pnxper  Alpmua  {Plimi.  Aigypt.  p.  S),  who 
thni  ipeaki  of  thii  trre:  "  The  acnda,  which  the 
Egyptiuia  call  SaiU,  grow*  in  localitia  in  Eg^pt 
remote  from  the  aoi ;  and  lar^  quantiti«fl  nf  ihle 
tree  are  prodaced  on  the  mountuna  of  Sinai,  <nr*r- 
hangiog  the  Red  Sb.  That  tfaia  tree  ia,  withonl 
doubt,  the  true  aoicia  of  the  andenta,  or  tht 
[^yptian  thorn,  ia  df«r  from  leTprai  indi^LtioD^ 
eepadallf  (mm  the  fact  that  no  other  gpiuout  Ine 
occur)  in  Egypt  which  lo  well  aniw^r*  to  the 
roquirol  ehsiiiden.  Theee  trtea  grow  la  tlw 
■iie  of  a  rnulberrv  tree,  nod  tprtnd  their  braMbee 
aloft."  "The  wild  aracia  (ifmHUa  Niloliea), 
under  the  name  of  Sonl,"  nfi  Fnf.  Stanlev  (5. 
f  P.  p.  20),  "  ererjwhere  «r|Wlita  the  '  aeneh 
or  'lenna'  of  the  Burning  Bush."  The  Heb. 
term  {iV2&)  ia,  bj  Jablooaki,  Celaiua,  and  man; 
other  withon.  derired  from  the  Egyptian  woid, 
the  3  being  dropped ;  uid,  from  an  Arsbic  MSS. 
dted  by  CelaiuB,  it  appeora  that  the  Arabic  term 
alio  corns  from  tlie  E^jttian,  the  b-ue  Arabic  name 
for  the  Hocia  being  Kt,radh  [//itrob.  i.  p.  50S). 

The  3/iatiA  trtt  of  Scripture  it  by  lome  writen 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Acacia 
Styat,  though  po-h^  the  Acacia  Nihtica  and  A^ 
ArtAiea  ia*j  be  utdudad  under  the  term.  The 
A.  Seyal  i»  tery  commou  in  eome  porta  oF  the 
penintuU  of  Sinai  (M.  BoTJ,  rovo^e  du  Cair4  cm 
Mmt  5duI,  Aim.  da  Sdene.  Sat.  1834,  i.,  lec 
Mr.  p.  IfiG;  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  pp.  30,  89,  298). 
Tbeee  treei  are  mare  common  in  Aralna  than  in 
Palestine,  though  there  ii  a  valley  on  the  w»t  aide 
aftheDndSea,the  llodji  £ry>U.«hkh  dericei  iU 
name  from  ■  few  acacia  treei  there.  The  Acacia 
Se'jal,  like  the  A.  arabica,  yieldi  the  well-known 
■ubetuce  called  giim  arabic  which  ia  obtained  by 
iDoiaiona  ia  the  bark,  but  it  ii  inposeible  lo  »y 
whether  the  andent  Jewi  wei*  acquunted  with  ii* 

atcm  of  thii  tree  eigwidi,  Stanley  well  remarks  that 
hence  ii  (o  be  traced  the  use  of  the  ploni  form  of 
the  Heb.  noun,  SkiUbn,  the  mg,  number  occurring 
but  con  only  in  the  Bible.*  Beaidn  the  ^oooia 
Stj/at,  there  ii  another  ipedei,  the  A.  tarfifii, 
commoD  on  Ht.  Sinai.  Although  noi,e  of  the 
abore-named  Irees  are  aiiflicienlly  large  to  yie^d 
plant)  10  cubiu  long  by  1^  cubit  wide,  which  we 
aie  told  wia  the  iiie  of  the  boaidi  that  fomied  the 
tflbeiimcle  (Ei.  xiiri.  21),  yet  there  ii  an  luncii 
that  growl  nau  Caiiii,  rlz.  the  A.  Seriaia,  which 
would  lupply  boAi-di  ol  tlie  requited  lite.    There  ii. 


And  tl 


ould  be  unfair  I 
'gatire  evidence.  Mill  it  11  probible  thit  ■■  tlie 
•nil"  (D'Enipn)  were  eopplied  by  one  of  the 
her  icaciM.  There  ia,  howerer,  no  neceuitr  la 
tilt  tbe  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  tnp  (trroA)  U 
anpi^fa  plimk."  In  Ei.  Iirii.  6  (he  name  word, 
(he  'ingiilar  number,  ia  applied  ia  a  oillectiTi 


1  of  the  ■ 


1,  til  H.  AfrVa.  tlindfBl  rd.,  p.  IT)    perUbiMe  Tood. 
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my  denote  **  two  or  more  boftrds  joined  toffilhu^ 
which,  from  being  thiw  united,  may  have  been 
opreBMed  by  a  dngaUr  noan.  Tlieie  acaciafl»  which 
Are  for  the  moet  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  {Bolnma  pteudo- 
acaeia)  pc^larly  known  by  thie  name  in  &igland, 
whidi  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  beloigs  to 
a  different  geuus  and  sub-order.  The  true  acacias, 
roost  of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood 
(comp.  Pliny,  11,  N.  xiii.  19;  Joeephus,  Ant,  iii. 
6.  §1),  belong  to  the  order  Legummosae,  sulnorder 
Mimoieae,  [W.  H.] 

BHITTIM  (D^ldtt^n,  with  the  def.  article : 

lflir~ffr ;  in  the  Prophets,  rk  irxoirai  Settim,  Abel^ 
$ntim).  The  place  of  Isnel's  encampment  between 
the  conquest  of  she  Transjordanic  highlands  and  the 
imssege  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xzxiii.  49,  xzt.  I ;  Josh, 
ii.  1,  lii.  1 ;  Mic.  r\.  &),  Its  full  name  appears  to 
be  given  in  the  fiitit  of  thoM  passages — Abel  has- 
Shittim — **  the  meadow,  or  moist  )>Iaoe.  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth>Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jericho  : "  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxri.  3,  xxzi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  A  ra- 
*iah  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part 
#f  the  Anbah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
•f  Moab,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  esstem  mountains  and  force  their  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nourished  a  vast 
gix)wth  of  the  SeytU,  8vnt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as 
is  nourished  by  the  streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and 
the  Ain  Sult4n  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
aeacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midianites;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
HO  fearful  a  retnbutioD  for  that  licence  (xxzi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

The  Nachal-Shittim,  or  Wady-Sant,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its  position.  [G.] 

SHI'ZA  (KT^:   :UuCd\  Alex.  'EC^:   Sua). 

A  lieubenite,  father  of  Adina,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  ^1  Chr.  zi.  42). 

SHO'A  (^:  %av4;  Alex.  So^:   tyrami). 

A  proper  name  which  oocuia  only  in  Es.  zxiii.  23, 
in  connexion  with  Pekod  and  Koa.  The  three  wpa- 
rently  designate  districts  of  Assyria  with  which 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimatdy 
connected,  and  which  were  to  be  arrayed  i^^ainst  it 
for  punishment.  The  Peshito-Syriac  has  LAd,  that 
is  Lydia ;  while  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott 
has  SAt,  and  LAd  occupies  the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi 
remarks  on  the  three  words,  "  The  interpreters  saj 
t^  they  signify  officers,  princes,  and  rulers."  This 
rendering  must  have  been  traditional  at  the  time  of 
Aquila  ( JvurWann  aal  r^porret  irol  Ko^vfMs) 
and  Jerome  {nobUes  tyranni  et  prindpea).  Gese- 
Bia^  {Thes,  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  context 
raquirei  the  wonis  to  be  taken  as  aj^Uatires,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same 
ground,  maintains  the  contrary  {Handvob,  s.  v. 
P^p).  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  ap|iellative  refer 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V. 
-rich")  and  is.  xxxiL  5  (A.  V. -bounUful"), 
«h««  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and  sUnds  in  the 
Uu«r  pMftajje  in  parallelism  with  SHSi  iMldl6,  by 
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which  Kimdii  explains  it,  and  whioii  is  abswhaf 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  prince"  (Ptot.  xvii.  7)  anrf 
*•  noble"  (Piw.  viii.  16).  But  a  oeoaidetatioo  ei 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ex.  xsdii.  23,  where  th* 
captains  an'l  rulers  of  the  Assjrrians  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  the  fondness  which  Eaekiel  else* 
where  shows  for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper 
names  (as  in  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  csm  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  ara 
proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  The  only  name  which  has  been  fband  at  all 
rmembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  '*  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Gangnmela, 
and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountahi  chain.  Bochai-t 
{Phakg,  IT.  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  KJ^tS^, 
sAat*d,  a  rock.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BH0'BAB(33^e^:  Jfi$»d»\  Alex.  2«/3f  Sd^  in 

Sam. :  Sobah).  l!  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba  (2 
Sam.  V.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4). 

a.  (2ov/3(£i3;  Alex.  a«/3d/3).  Apparantly  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Asubah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18).     But  the  passage  is  corrupt. 

BHO'BAGH  (T|n^(^ :  2a»fia« ;  Alex.  %qMxm 

2  S^.  X.  16 :  Scbach).  The  general  of  Hadarezer 
king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  command 
of  Uie  army  which  was  summoned  from  beyond  tho 
Euphrates  against  the  Hebrews,  af^er  the  defeat  oi 
the  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites 
before  the  gates  of  Rabbah.  He  was  met  bv  David 
in  person,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him 
at  Helam.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Syrians.  Shohach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  held  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xiz. 
16,  18  he  is  called  Shophacu,  and  by  Josephua 
{AfU,  vii.  6.  §3)  l^tios, 

BHOBAl(«nb:  2s*/lat,  So^t;  Alex.  So/feif 
in  Neh.:  ^Aoi,' £b6al).  The  children  of  Shohaa 
were  a  fiunily  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Templ^ 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh. 
vii.  45).    Called  Samx  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

BHO'BAL  (Sn^K^:  2«/3d\:  Sthal),  1.  The 
second  son  of  sJr  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvl.  20; 
I  Chr.  i.  38),  and  oue  of  the  "  dukw  "  or  phylarelis 
of  the  Horit«  (Gen.  xxxri.  29).  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or 
prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (Xow^.)  In  I  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  vMiobal  appeara 
with  Hur  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
fiither  of  Reaiah.  He  is  posibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  identical 
with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being  not 
very  unlike. 

SHO'BEK  (pnte^ :  2«/34« :  Sobeo).  One  of  the 
hwds  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  witb 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

8H0'BI(^nir:  O^fir^f;  Alex.O&c<r/l€f:  bohi). 
Son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  tlie  children  of  Ammon 
^2  Sam.  xviL  27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
bavid  at  Mahanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  a  iwwerfid  and 
wealthy  chief,  for  he  was  the  wn  or  David's  old 
friend  Nahash,  and  the  bond  between  them  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  on  the  one  hand  the 
inaults  of  Hanon,  and  on  the  other  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Rabbah.  JoMphus  calls  him  Siphac 
{Ani.  vii.  9,  §8).  "chief  ^Svyrfcnfi)  of  the  /m* 
monit^  country.'* 
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^fflOCO  fi^  I  r^v  3offx<^0;  and  ao  Alex. ; 
$c3ko),  2  Chr.  zi.  7.     A  vamtion  of  the  nama 
3CCCH,  umecaasariljr  incrraBed  in  the  A.  V.  hj  the 
MiUtitution  of  ^  for  the  8  of  the  original. 

BHO'CHO  (to\B^:  r^y  7»x^'  Socho\  2  Chr. 
Ariii.  18.  One  of  the  foar  varieties  of  the  name 
fk>OOU.  In  this  case  also  the  diMrepanda  in  the 
A.  V.  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  Sh  being  substi- 
tuted for  8  and  ch  for  o  of  the  original. 

SHO'GHOH  (nbib:  ^Qitx^\  Alex.  okx» 
and  <roicxw:  Socdw),  1  Sam.  zvii.  1.  This,  liice 
Shociio,  !>ociiou,  and  Suooo,  is  an  incorrect  ran- 
atioQ  of  the  name  Sogoh. 

BHOHAM  (Dnb :    'lirttdfi ;   Alex.  *lavoAtk : 

Sooan),  A  Merarlte  Lerite,  son  of  Jaaxiah  (I  Chr. 
xxir.  27). 

SHOE.    [Sandal.] 

SHO'MEB  ("ib^B?:  a«MV:  Smtr),  1.  A 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Asber  (I  Chr.  rii  32),  who  is 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

2.  The  fiithffir  of  Jehoxabad,  who  slew  King  Joash 
(2  K.  xii.  2 1 ) :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  foim 
Shimrith,  who  is  fiii-ther  described  as  a  Moabitess. 
This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubious 
gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
aljio  made  feminine  by -the  Chronicler.    [W.  L.  B.] 

SHO'PHAGHC^&^fiT:  lm<^\  Alex.S»4Kix> 
Sc^X '  Sophach).  i)UOBAGH,  the  general  of  Ha- 
dareser  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

SHCyPHAN  (ID^fi^;  Samar.  D^BT:  r^r  So- 

^^ :  Sophan).  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  zxxii.  35).  It 
ia  profaaUy  an  adBx  to  the  second  Atroth,  to  distin- 
guiiih  it  nom  the  former  one,  not  an  independent 
place.  No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  Khat  locality.  [G.] 

SHOSHAN'NIlf .  **  To  the  chief  musician 
opon  Shoshannim"  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  tlie  Temple-choir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 

after"  or  "^  in  the  manner  of  (by,  'cU,  A.  V. 

upon  ")  whidi  the  Ptalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
SboMbannim"  literally  signifies  'Milies,*'  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes  lily-shaped 
inatnimeDts  of  musit  (Simonia,  Lex.  s.  v.),  perhaps 
cymbals,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted  by 
iJe  Wette  {Die  Ptalmm,  p.  34).  Hengstenberg 
gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as  indi- 
cating "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  iiiies 
figuratively  for  bride  in  xlv. ;  the  delightful  con- 
sdationa  and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix.,  etc." 
(Davidioa,  Introd.  ii.  246) ;  which  Dr.  Davidson 
vpry  truly  characteriaes  as  *'  a  most  improbable 
fitnty."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  in  both 
Psalms  M/>  rAy  iLWotwOiftrofidywy  and  pro  tie 
fjfd  mumUabuntvr  respectively,  i^eading  apparently 

Criei?  bf  for  Q^l^  hp,      Ben  Zeb  {Otaar 

Mathefuir,  a.  v.)  regards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  after  Kimohi, 
mder  it  **  hexachortla,"  an  instrument  with  six 
•Iriugs,  referring  it  to  tlie  I'oot  s/iisA,  **  six,"  and 
l^is  is  appioved  by  Kichhorn  in  his  edition  of 
Simonia.  [W.  A.  W.]) 

SHOSHAN'MDC-ErDUTH.    In  tlie  tifie  of 
?lk  Ixxx.  14  tbond  the  direction  "  to  the  chief  mo- 

voL.  ta. 


it 
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upon  Shoshannim-eduth  "  (TVIDEt  D^IK^X 

which  appears,  according  to  the  most  probable  con 
jecture,  to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  aftei* "  oi 
*'in  the  manner  of"  which  the  Ptalm  was  to  be 
sung.  As  the  words  now  stand  they  signify  *'  lilies, 
a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separat«l  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  pi^esant  text,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  begiiming 
of  an  older  Fsalm  with  which  the  choir  were 
familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  considers  the 
original  meaning — **  *  lilies,'  that  is,  pure,  innocent 
is  *  the  Law ;' "  but  the  words  will  not  bear  ±is 
intei-pretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their  present 
position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible  sense. 
For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  regard  the  words 
as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see  the  articles 
Shobuannim,  Shusuak-eduth.       [W.  a.  W.] 

SHU'AC^^B^:   So^:   8ue).    A  Canaanite  of 

Adullam,  &ther  of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3),  who 
was  hence  called  Bath-Shna.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  Shua  is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of 
the  daughter.    [Bath-8uua.] 

SHU'AH(me^:  2«i^,S«>^;  AlBx,:Mmv4:  8ue). 

1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xzv.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (nn^:  'Avxd:  Sua.)  Properly  •'Shuchah.- 

The  name  Shuah  occurs  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv. 
1 1).  For  "  Chelub  the  brother  of  Shuah,*^  the  LXX. 
read  « Caleb  the  &tlier  of  Achssh."  In  ten  of 
Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.  Shuah  is  made  the 
son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (y)(^:  aaviC:  8ue\    The  &ther  of  Judah's 

wife,  the  Canaaniteas  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also 
called  Shua  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  make  Shuan 
the  name  of  the  woman  in  both  instances. 

SHXrAL(^y^B^:  ^v\d;  Alex.SovoX:  SuaT,. 
Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36V 

SHU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF  (^j;^B^  ]nK :  yij 

ItrydK',  Alex,  is  lost:  terra  8uaf).  A  distinct 
named  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  to  denote  the  dii-ec- 
tion  taken  bv  one  of  the  thiw  parties  of  marauders 
who  isbued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Miclimash. 
Its  connexion  with  Ophrah  (probably  Taiyibeh)  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes  named  in  the 
passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  land  of 
Shual  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be 
identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4) — as  is  not  impossible — we  obtain  the  first  and 
only  due  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  ^umey  in  quest  o* 
the  asses.  The  name  8hual  has  not  yet  been  idea 
tified  in  the  neighbourhood  of  7bi;/i6eA  or  elsewheu 
It  may  have  originated  in  the  Hebrew  significat^ 
of  the  word — **  jackal ;"  in  which  case  it  would  V 
appropriate  enough  to  the  wild  desobite  region  ea» . 
of  Taiyibeh ;  a  1*^00  containing  a  vuliey  or  ravine 
at  no  gi'eat  distance  fi-om  Taiyibeh  whidi  bore  and 
perhaps  still  beara  the  name  of  '*  Hyaenas."  [Zb- 
BOIM,  Valley  of.]  Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Exer, 
Handb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  different  root,  iind 
interpret  it  as  **  hollow  land."  [G.] 

SHU'BAEL  (^Kl)e^ :  S^jSa^A ;  Alex.  Sou 

6afi\ ;  8ubail).  1.  Shebuel  tlie  son  of  Gcrahon: 
;i  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 

2.  {IwMiK.)    Shkbukl  the  son  of  Hemai 
the  muistrsl  (1  Chr,  xrv.  20). 

4  O 
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SUG'UAM  (DIW:   Ja/U;    Akx.  ao^ciS^: 

SbiAom).  Soo  of  Dui,  and  aaoHtor  of  tlte  Shu- 
RAMiTEi  (Nmn.  izri.  42).  In  Gen.  zlvi.  25  be 
u  called  HoiHiii. 

SHimAMITE8»  THE  (^mvn :  6  Sayi^; 

Alex.  2afMiSi|f,  ^mfut:  Suhamitas,  Stuamtae). 
The  deaoendaBts  of  Sbuluun,  or  Huehim,  the  mo  of 
Den  (Nam.  zzri.  42,  43).  In  the  censaa  taken  in 
the  pliins  of  Moah  they  nombercd  4460. 

fiUU'UXTE  {T^Vi  Sovxc^:  8iAUe$),  This 
ethnic  appeUatiTe  *«  Shohita"  U  frtqoeni  in  the  Book 
of  Job»  bat  only  as  tlie  epithet  of  one  penon,  BiiJad 
Use  k»cal  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  ChsMiea,  boidering  on 
Ambia;  and  exnetlj  in  this  localitj,  above  Hit  and 
on  both  sid«e  of  the  Eophrates,  an  found,  in  the 
AssTnan  inscriptions,  the  TsuMi,  a  powerftil  people. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shohites,  and  that, 
baring  been  conquered  bj  the  Babylonian  kings, 
they  were  ooonted  bj  Eicikiel  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Chaldaeans.  Haring  kst  their  independence, 
(hey  ceased  to  be  notioed ;  hot  it  was  no  doubt  6rom 
them  that  the  country  on  the  Eophrstcs  immedi- 
alely  aboTC  Babylonia  came  to  be  designated  as 
So/imet  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutingerian 
TaUes.  The  Shnhita  <^Ppear  to  have  been  deeoeud- 
anU  of  Abraham  by  Ketuiah.    [Shu  ah,  1.]  [G.  R.] 

SHITLAMITE,  THE  {T\^h^Wn,  i.  0.  the 

Shulammite:  if  lUvfuunrru;  Alex.  ^  Xevkafurw. 
Suiandtis  and  StamiUia),  One  of  the  personages  in 
the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who,  although  named 
only  in  one  passage  (ri.  13),  is,  aooording  to  some 
interpreters,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  charac- 
ters. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite 
denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called 
Shulem.  The  only  ]daee  beuing  that  name,  of  which 
we  hare  any  knowledge,  is  ^unem  itself,  which, 
as  fiu>  back  ss  the  4th  century,  wss  so  called  (Euse- 
btns,  quoted  under  Shumbm).  In  fact  there  is  good 
groimd  for  bdieriog  that  the  two  were  identical. 
Since,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equi- 
Talent,  there  is  nothing  surely  eztraragant  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the  object  of 
Solomon's  passion  wss  Abishag, — the  most  lorely 
girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time  of  David's  deafh 
one  of  the  nxwt  prominent  persons  at  the  court  or 
Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equally  appropriate, 
whether  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song,  or  it  were  written  by  another  perwn  whose 
object  was  to  perMwate  him  aocuratdy.  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  dreumstanoeB  of  Solo> 
mon's  accession,  see  Solomon.  [G.] 

SHCrHATHITES,  THE  (^TlOf  H,  ».  e.  the 

Shnma^hite:  'H^afaaBtl/i:  Semaikku  One  of  the 
four  fiimilies  who  sprang  from  Kiosth-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53).  They  probably  colonised  a  village  named 
Shuniah  somowhere  in  that  neighbourbMd.  But 
no  t^Mse  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    [G.J 

SHUTYAHHITE.  THE  (nnsittrn*:  «  2»- 

IMPSfrcs  ;  Alex.  Sovftoitrit :  Stmnmitii),  t.  e*  the 
natiTO  of  Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  tr.  1.  It 
V  applied  to  two  penons : — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  ^3, 15,  ii.  17, 21, 22),  and  the 
nameless  hostess  of  Eluha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36V 
The  modem   representative   of  Shunem  betig 

*  In  I  K.  U.  21.  S9,  the  shorter  fotm  of  Hn^XTIl 


k  Tbe  A.  v.  Is  hers  tnoorrect  In  emitHiv  tiM  definite 
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5bim,  some  hatvc  rsmsted  (as  Gcaenius,  Ttsi 
lS7i»6),  or  positively  affiiined  (at  Hirst,  Hcmdf/A 
u.  422),  that  flhunaacmite  a  ideLUcsl  ?nth  Shu- 
lammite (Cant.  Ti.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be 
ssid  is,  that  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  abs»> 
lutdy  certain.  [0.1 

6HirNEM(D3«N:  Sevrm 

One  of  the  cities  "allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
(Jcoh.  xix.  18).  It  oocCT  in  the  list 
Chesullolh  and  Hsphiaim.  It  is  mentioned  on 
two  occasioHs.  First  as  the  place  of  the  Pbili»- 
tines*  fint  encampment  before  tne  battle  of  GiU^ia 
( 1  Sam.  XX viiL  4).  Here  it  occurs  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor.  and  also  probably  witn 
Jesreel  (xxix.  1).  Seoondl)',  as  the  scene  of  Elis  Vs 
intercourse  with  the  Shunanunite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  It.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adisf  ent 
oom-6eldB,  and,  more  remotdy,  with  Mount  Cur  mL 
It  Was  besides  (he  native  pbioe  of  Abishi^,  ^  at- 
tendant on  King  DsTid  (1  K.  i.  3),  and  possikly  the 
heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "Solomon's  Set  g." 

By  Eusebtns  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  it  is  meatirnfd 
twice:  under  Xomfi^ifi  and  '^Sunem,"  aa  5  miler 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  SuIsbk 
and,  under  "  Sonam,"  aa  a  Tillage  in  Acrabattint 
in  the  territory  of  Seboste  called  Sanim.  Thelattr 
of  thoK  two  identifications  probably  refen  to  Satdr 
a  well-known  foitiess  some  7  miles  from  SAatiijfe^ 
and  4  from  Ambeh — a  spot  completely  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  assodatioos  which  connect  themeel%'es 
with  Shunem.  The  other  has  more  in  its  fiironr, 
since— except  for  the  distance  from  Mount  Tabor, 
which  is  nearer  8  Roman  miles  than  5— It  agrees 
vrith  the  position  of  the  present  Solam,  a  village 
en  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jebel  Duky  (the  a»<nlled 
**  Little  Hermon"),  3  miles  N.  of  Jesreel,  5  from 
GUboa  (/.  Fnhta),  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot 
on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situatni  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  corn-fields  in  the  worid. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  travdler 
hap-Pkichi  (Aahei's  Benjnmm,  ti.  481).  It  had 
then  iU  spring,  without  which  the  PhilisUnes  wouU 
certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  encampment. 
Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  (tt 
324),  the  spring  of  the  rilUge  is  but  a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  11  in  the  andent  name  to  I  in  the 
modem  one,  is  the  reverae  of  that  which  has  teken 
place  in  2erm  (Jeoeel)  and  ^eitm  (Bethel).    [G.] 

SHUin  {^y^ :  Sarri'r,  Sovrf ;  Alex.  IoiMm  in 

Gen. :  StmC),  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  zxvL  15). 

SHCTNITES, THE i>ywn :  h SovW:  AaMfeie). 
DoKcndants  of  Shniii  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvl  1 5) 

6HUTHAM.    [Shcppim.] 

SHUTHAMTTES,  THE  (nDD^ITn :  4  ]• 
^aifi :  SvphamUat).  The  dnoendsnts  of  Shophan 
or  Shephupham,  the  Beojamite  (Num.  xxri.  39). 

8HUPTIM  (DBK^,   D*W^:   Sswflr;   Alex. 

3la^(^  3c^^/fi :  Sepham^  ScjfAoaC),  In  the  geoca* 
logy  of  Benjamin  "  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  Tti.  12.  Ii 
is  the  same  as  Iri  the  eon  of  Bela  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin,  so  that  Shuppim  wss  the  great-crandson  of 
Benjamin.    In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  nis  brother 

•  FsrlisfseontvMlcd  from  D^^6^  (Oesemos,  Ttai.  If  tf  M 

'  It  Is  gh«n  dlfferratly  on  each  oocorreaos  ia  ca^ 
of  On  iwo  freat  Oodk9ca:~Vet  (Msl).  Sovmv,  StJ^. 
Sevfuiv  i  Alsx.,  XevMiM,  Vm%mitm»t 
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■re  aUled  Sbupftim.  and  Hnphain,  <irhiie  in  t  Chr. 
riiu  5  they  ftppwr  ■•  Shephuphan  and  Huram, 
■ona  of  Bela,  and  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  as  Muppiin  and 
Huppim,  aont  of  Benjamin.  To  aroid  the  difficolij 
ot*  suppoiing  that  Benjamin  had  a  greatfrandaon 
at  the  timehe  went  down  to  Egypt,  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shupptra  or  bhq»huphan  was  a 
son  of  Ben^min,  whose  &mily  was  reckoned  with 
that  of  ]r  or  Iri.    [Muppim.] 

SHITB  CW :  So^,  rcAsvtiffe^ :  8iw\  a  place 
just  without  the  ea5tern  border  of  Egypt.  It«  name, 
if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  sigiiiBes  "  a  wall,"  aiid  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from 
the  position  of  the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
thus  interpreted  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ob- 
scuiv  rendering  of  1  Sam.  zzvii.  8,  where  it  must 
be  remarked  the  eitraordinary  form  reXo^if^oi^f)  is 
foaod.    This  word  is  evidently  a  transcription  of 

the  words  fTDtS^  .  .  .  D/\yD,  the  former,  save 

T  T  •• 

the  initial  particle,  not  being  translated. 

Shur  is  iint  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  fivm  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southein- 
roost  Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found 
by  an  angd  "  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur  " 
(Gen.  xvi  7).  Probably  she  was  endeavouring  to 
return  to  Egypt,  the  ranntry  of  her  birth — she  may 
not  bare  been  a  pm^e  Egyptian — and  had  reached  a 
well  in  the  inland  caravan  route.  Abi-aham  after- 
wards '*  dwelled  between  Kade«h  and  Shur,  and  so- 
journed in  Gerar"  (zx.  1).  From  this  it  would 
seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory  of  the 
Fhiliatinas  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoinl  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to 
Shur.  [Qerar.1  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain 
the  position  ofSnur.  The  first  clear  indication  of 
this  ooenn  in  the  aooonnt  of  Ishmael's  posterity. 
"And  they  dwelt  from  UaviUh  unto  Shur,  that 
[Is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goeit  toward  Assjrria " 
(uv.  18).  With  this  should  be  compared  the  men- 
tion of  iJie  extent  of  the  Amalekite  territoiy,  given 
iu  this  ^taaagp,  **  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  liavilah  [nntill  thou  oomcat  to  Shur,  that  [is] 
over  against  ibgypt  (I  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshnrites,  Gexrites, 
and  Analekitea,  whom  David  smote,  are  described 
as  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  thoo  oomest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (zzvii.  8).  The  Wildeiuees  of  Shur 
was  entered  by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called 
the  Wildemens  of  Etham  (Num.  xxziii.  8).  The 
flrat  passage  presents  one  difllcttlty,  upon  which  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the  mention  of 
Aasyiia.  if,  liowevei*,  we  (•ompore  it  with  later 
plaoeR,  we  fliid  Hl^^K  SIDfi^S  here,  remarkably 
like  mWf  ^M^3  in  1  S^m.  xxvii.  8,  and  HW  W^S 

in  XV.  7,  as  tlioogh  the  same  phnue  had  been  ori- 
ginally found  in  the  flnt  as  a  gloss,  but  it  may 
have  been  thei«  tmnspoied,  and  have  originally  fol- 
lowed the  mention  (k  Havilah.  In  the  notices  of 
the  Amaldcite  and  Ishmaelite  region,  in  which  the 
letter  sncoeeded  the  former,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  strip  of  northern  Anbia  is  uitended,  stretclung 
fipom  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towsrds  and  probably  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the  wilderness  may 
perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern  position. 
^ur  may  thus  have  been  a  foitified  town  east  of 
tin  ancient  head  of  the  lied  Sea,  but  In  the  hands 
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of  the  Ambs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philis.isce»  uoi 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  its  bfJng  spoken  of  m  a 
limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Ar&an  to^n  bafoi^ 
entering  Egypt  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  havt 
not  been  fouud  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  SUARA  or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them 
is  an  Important  muntry,  perhaps  Syria.    [R.  S.  P.] 

8HI78HAN  {\^\S^:  Xowra:  Saga)  is  ss^d  to 

have  received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  tiie 
lily  {Sh^shan  or  ShAafumah)  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  whole  East,  and  reqnires  to 
be  described  at  some  length. 

1 .  History, — Sosa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  oonnti*y  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the 
classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  (Kio'Wa),  some- 
times Susie  or  Susiana.  [Elam.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedoi>* 
Ittomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 
a  chai-acter  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yef 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-hani-pal,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 
upon  his  sculptures  (I^yard,  Kin.  and  Bab.  pp 
452,  45d).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
n.O.  660.  We  next  find  Suaa  in  the  posseasion  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Klam  had  probably 
passed  nt  the  division  of  the  Astsyrian  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassiar.  In  the  last  year 
of  fielshazzar  (B.C.  538),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Baby- 
lonian subject,  is  there  on  the  lcing*s  business,  and 
**  at  Shushan  in  the  palace  **  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  ti-ansfen-ed  Susa  to  the 
Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achaemeuian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  nnd  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  iwidenoe.  Accoi-ding  to  some  writers 
(Xen.  Cyrop,  viii.  G,  §22 ;  SUvb.  xv.  3,  §2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  otheni 
(Ctes.  Exc,  Pen,  §9 ;  Uei-od.  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Cambyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaemenian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  tnua> 
fer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Uystaspis,  who 
is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  U,  N.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  th^  great  palace  there— the  building 
so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i.  5,  6).  The  reasons  which  induced  the  change 
are  tolerably  apparent.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  become  by  for  the  most  important, 
and  the  Court  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana  {Hamadan)  or 
at  Pasargadae  (^Murgmib)^  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  Me^opotamian  plain  by  tlie  difficulty  of  tlie 
passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year."  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  nnd 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Darins  probably  pre- 
ferred Susa,  first,  on  aorcunt  of  its  vicinity  to 
Persia  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §2);  secondly,  because  it  wns 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  neater  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  ezeellence  of  the 
water  thei«  {Oeograph,  Joum,  ix.  70).  Susa  oc- 
oordinf^ly  becaune  the  metropolis  of  Perria,  and  is 
recognised  as  such  by  Aeschylus  {Pen.  1 6, 124,  &c.), 


^  Not  only 
the 


tbe  peases  dlfflcnlt,  but  they  were  tn 
of  seesl-ifMlepenuent  tribes,  who  levied  e 


ion  on  all  paisragert,  ev«n  the  Pmlan  ktafi  'Jt 
(Mfab.  XV.  3.  ^\ 
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RtmMni  (t.  3S,  ii,  Ik.),  CtttiM  (P(r>.  Sxe.  of  OuGroda  anl  nomiu.kt  mnj  ntc  lh<  SboiMD 
pMrim),Stnln(iT.  3,  S2\uiil«1mortiIl  thcbot  of  Rcriptora  (Oa^t. /nn.  ii.  SS).  But  ■  ontnl 
wiiloi.  Till  Conrt  muat  ure  nuled  then  dnrtng  namiiMtioa  of  thine  mtb  ■!  ipoti  tin  fiuilj  ai^rf 
>M  gnater  part  of  tlu  jtMi,  onlj  quitting  it  nyu-  a  gvn(nl  aoqaiacacc  in  th«  bdicf  that  Am  iImm 
krij  for  Ecbatana  or  IVKpolii  b  ths  bright  nf  b  antitlu  to  the  honour  of  npiraenting  at  «n  thi 
mronwr,  uxl  perbapi  gamctliiHa  laving  it  for  Sinptunl  Shuahaa  mi  the  fiuu  of  the  cliniml 
m^flon  in  th*  Jtpth  of  winler  (UM  RawliiiMn'i  wrilerj  (Ma  Loftm.  CAaitwa  and  Siainia,  p.  33B; 
tfflvdiCtti,  ill.  SAS),  Suaa  TctaiDod  ita  pte-Rnineno  Smith,  Didiomay  of  QeognipAy,  lub  toc;  Etar> 
Unun,  ffemfclH,  iii.  2Si).    The  diffictiitin  cauMC 


ling,  and  all  ths  r^>li«  of  the  Gnat  King  (Anun, 
£71.  Jiu.  iii.  IS).  AtW  tliii  It  deellnnt.  The 
pnfcnDCe  o(  Alexandn  for  Sahjloa  cainoi  tha 
MglM  of  Son  bf  hli  aucoHion,  none  of  whom 
arer  mde  it  tbdr  c^tal  dtf.  We  bar  at  it  once 
ooljr  b  their  wan,  wheo  it  Ml  into  the  pomr 
of  ADiigDDiu  (b.o,  315),  who  ohttini  tnuare  there 
to  the  amouot  or  three  millioaa  and  a  half  of  our 
T(IHoi1.  Sic.  iii.48,ST).     Nnrijr 


iglj  <x 
wriMrt,  of  whom  aoiH  place  Sua  m  lb*  Choaapif 
(Herod.  T.  19,  52  ;  Stnb.  tt.  3,  St ;  Q.  Curt.  *. 
2),  •ome  on  the  Culaeui  (An.  Eip.  AI.  fii.  T; 
Ptol.  Ti.  3 ;  PUn.  ff.  S.  li.  27),  b«T0  been  itmoTad 
hf  a  anfu!  eDrrej  of  the  gronnd,  fitxa  vhid:  it 
appmn  that  the  Choafpn  {Kertliah)  origiullr 
Wfaroited  at  Pai  Pal,  20  mile*  eboye  Suaa,  the 
right  am  keepiog  iti  piwent  coune,  while  tbe  let) 
...  .  Howed  ■  little  lo  the  tail  of  Sua.  and.  alnrbiiig 

T  (B.C.  221)  Son  wu  attacked  bj  Halo  in  hie  |  the  Shapor  about  12  miln  below  the  niina,  SowbI 
rebellioD  agaiut  Antiochiu  the  Great ;  he  took  on  aoiDewhat  (Mt  of  unth,  and  joiMd  the  Eamm 
the  town,  but  Med  in  hii  attempt  upon  the  dtadel  (hiiligria)  at  Maxu.  Tha  Mt  branch  of  the 
^Pidjb.  T.  48.  §U).  Wa  h«r  of  It  again  at  the  Choaapa  wii  aonidimea  olM  by  that  luUM.  but 
tineoftba  Anblia  oonqnart  ofFei^wbni  it  wu  more  prnperlf  bore  the  appelliitioii  of  Enlaani 
brarelj-  daftodad  bf  Honnonn  (Loftiu,  CSaldata  (Uiai  of  Duiiel).  Sum  thui  Uj  tvtween  lite  two 
and  Sutiima,  p.  344).  etreuui  of  the  Enlaeui  and  the  Shipur,  the  laltei 

2.  P^tSiM,  it.— A  good  deal  of  nncotaiiitf  ha>  of  which,  being  prohablf  joined  Co  the  Eulaeni  b; 
uittaladaananc  the  poetCleoofSata.  WhiletiMat  canali.  wai  reckoned  a  part  of  it ;  and  beace  Pliny 
hwtoriui  BBid  cooipantiTa  geogi*phera  hare  In-  laid  that  the  Eulaeu*  lanviatdiil  the  dtadel  ot 
elined  to  identirr  It  with  the  modem  Au  or  Shian, .  Son  ((.  t.  e.).  At  the  diitance  of  a  few  milei 
whidi  Ii  In  lit.  32'  10',  long.  48°  26'  E.  fnnn  futand  wtit  of  tlie  dtr  wen  two  oUis-  ■treem*-' 
Gneowlch,  between  the  Sbapor  and  the  river  of  tha  Copntea  or  river  of  Diiful.  end  the  tight  ann 
DiifUl,  there  have  not  been  wwtlng  aotoe  to  main-  of  the  Cboaipa  (the  modem  KiriluA).  Thna  the 
lain  the  rival  clalma  of  3iiiittr,  whi^  ii  dtuated  oODatrf  about  Son  wat  moat  ebuiiJaiillr  watered  ; 
on  the  left  bask  of  the  Kano,  mon  than  half  a  and  benoa  the  laxuriance  and  feriilit;  nmarked 
dcgna  further  to  the  eaatwaid.  A  third  andidaU  alike  bj  andent  and  roodeni  authore  (Athis.  >li. 
forth*  hcBoor  haa  even  ben  ilarted,  and  it  haa  613;  Otograp/i,  Joarn.  ii.  71).  The  EtrUiaA 
bten  maintained  with  mod)  laming  and  jngenuitj  walar  waa  moreoveT  r^aided  at  of  peculiar  eicel- 
Owt  A*m,  on  the  r^t  bank  of  th*  earn*  ibcun,  lean ;  It  waa  the  onlf  water  dnink  hj  the  Great 
M  «r  SO  nila  afaove  ShtMtir,  ia,  if  not  the  Sum    Kli^  and  waa  alwap  catried  with  him  on  hit 
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I011111CJ8  and  fo.-cigD  expeditions  (Herod,  i.  188; 
PluL  d$  £xi.  I  €01,  D;  Athen.  JMpn.  ii.  171, 
<K.).  Even  at  the  preaent  day  it  is  oelebnted  for 
lightnea  and  puritj,  and  the  natiyes  prise  it  aboTO 
tliat  of  aimotit  all  other  streams  {Geogr*  /oum.  iz. 
70,  89). 

3.  Qmend  DeicHpHon  €f  the  Rum$. — The  mias 
of  Susa  cover  a  ty&os  about  6000  feet  kog  fnnn 
cast  to  west,  bj  4500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  The  drcomfemoe  of  the  whole,  cxdaslTe 
of  outlying  and  oomparatiTely  insignificant  mounds, 
is  about  three  miles.  Aooording  to  Mr.  Loftus, 
**the  princinal  existing  remains  consist  of  lour 
spacious  artiacisl  platforms,  distinctly  feparate  frmn 
each  other.  Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the 
amalleit  in  superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the 
most  lofty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
1 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Snapur). 
In  Ibrm  it  is  an  irrq^lar,  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
with  its  ooroers  rounded  off,  and  its  base  fiwdng 
nearly  due  east.  It  is  apparently  constructed  of 
earth,  gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick,  lections  being 
exposed  in  numerous  ravines  piXKlaced  by  the  rains 
of  winter.  The  sides  are  so  perpendicuhr  as  to  be 
ioacceanble  to  a  horseman  except  at  three  places. 
The  messureoMOt  round  the  summit  is  about  2850 
feet.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep  circular  depression, 
probably  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles 
of  buildings,  t&  fiill  of  which  has  given  the  present 
contigurstion  to  the  surface.  Here  and  there  are 
exposed  in  the  ravines  traces  of  briok  walls,  which 
show  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  mound  has 
been  attained  by  much  subsequent  superpositioQ" 
{€Aaldaeaand8usiaM,p.ti43),  Mr.  LoRus 
regards  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  rcmiftis  ^ 
•f  tiie  fiunous  citadel  {Atpa  or  iitpSwXM)  of 
Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers  (Herod,  iii.  68;  Polyb.  v.  48,  §14; 
Strsb.  XV.  3,  §2 ;  Air.  Exp.  AL  iii.  16,  Ik.).  «* 
*  Separated  fiom  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 
channel  or  nviue,  the  bottom  cf  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  external  deiert,  is  the  great 
ceotial  platform,  ooverii^  upwards  of  sixty 
SI  res  (No.  3  on  the  Plan).  The  highest  point 
is  on  tile  south  side,  where  it  presents  genoally  q 
%  perpendicular  esoarposent  to  the  pudn,  and 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  aboat  70  feet ;  on  tht  O 
wst  sxmI  north  it  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  fret. 
The  east  fsoe  measures  3000  feet  in  lengUi.  O 
Enormous  ravines  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  q 
of  the  mound"  (Loftus,  p.  345).  The  thii'd 
platform  (No.  2  on  the  Plan)  lies  towards  the  O 
north,  and  ia  **  a  oonsiderable  squaiv  mass," 
about  a  thousand  feet  each  way.  It  abuts  on  O 
the  central  platform  at  its  north-western  ex- 
tivmity,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  **  a  slight  ^ 
hollow,"  which  **  was  perhaps  an  ancient  road* 
way  "  (LoftiM,  »&.).  lliese  three  mounds  form 
together  a  loaeoge-ahaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and 
nearly  3000  feet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  north.  East  of  them  is  the 
fourth  platform,  which  is  very  extensive  but  of  much 
lower  elevation  than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan). 
Its  plan  is  very  uri^hur:  in  its  dimensions  it 
ibout  equals  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  together. 
Beyond  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of  low 
mounds  are  traceable,  extending  nearly  to  the  Disful 
river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any 
Urection,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings  west  of 
tfce  Shapur.  AU  the  ruins  are  contained  within  a 
dit:\usfarcnoe  of  abou^  sev«n  milee  {Oeogrcqth. 
Jcnm.  ix.  71  .  FQ.  R.J 
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Architcotubb.— The  explorations  ondertalnB 
by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Ears,  la 
the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  nsnlted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  and  7  on  the  accompanying  plan  (woodcut 
No.  2).  These  were  found  to  be  2 7  feet  6  inches  apart 
from  cntre  to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similar 
to  the  bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularl  v  as  the 
Chd  Minar  at  Persmolis,  it  was  assumed  tnat  an- 
other row  would  ba  round  at  a  like  distance  inwaxds. 
Holes  were  accordingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trenches 
driven,  without  any  suooessful  result,  as  it  hap* 
pened  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 
stood,  and  where  no  columns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy  restoration  of 
the  Persepnlitan  iiaii  been  published  at  that  tima 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  ss  none 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becoming  acquainted  wito  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  connected  with  Bible  histoi^  which  now  exist 
out  of  Syria.  Fortunately  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Loftus  ivsumed  the  ensavations  with  more  succecc, 
and  ascertained  tiie  position  of  all  the  72  columns 
of  which  the  original  building  was  composed.  Only 
one  base  had  been  entirely  renooved,  and  as  thai 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx,  its  abaenos 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement. 
On  the  bases  of  lour  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered 
(shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1,  2, 
i  3,  4)  were  found  triiiugual  inscriptions  in  the 
Ungusges  adopted  by  the  Achaemenian  kings  at 
Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all  were  so  much 
iigared  by  the  fidl  of  the  superincumbent  wtm  that 


Mowfl. 


not  one  was  complete,  and  unfortunately  the  Persian 
text,  which  could  have  been  read  with  moat  car* 
tainty,  was  the  lesat  perfect  of  any.  Notwithstnnd- 
ing  this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  tus  usual  ingenuity^ 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  nriade  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription 
oonteins  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
building  we  quote  it  entire  fiom  Jonirn,  Am.  8oe.,  vol. 
XV.  162: — ^*'Says  Artaxerxes  TMnemon),  the  Great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  Country, 
the  King  of  the  Earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius*- 
Darias  was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxei — Artaiersci 
was  the  aon  o(*  Xerxes— Xei-xas  was  the  son  of  King 
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Diiiiu— Dun Ji  w»  the  utn  a(  ^jtt*spa  tha  Aehos- 

■neniiui — Ikriiu  mj  aDoitDr  uuientljr  buUt  Uii* 
tHD]  Lc,  ud  afliirwudi  it  Wib  rrpdrcd  by  Artaunn 
B17  ^ndtkthcr.  bf  tb*  aid  of  Onnud  I  plBccd 
the  eSigitt  of  TuMits  uid  Vithn  ia  thil  tctnpla. 
Maj  OrmaEiI,  Tinaits,  and  Hittm  pnittet  ms,  with 
Ibc  alJwr  Godi,  and  all  that  I  ban  dons  ..." 

Tb«  bam  nncotertd  hj  Mr.  Loftoi  wen  amngn] 
a>  DD  the  wooJciit  No.  2,  ndnccd  final  that  piea 
at  page  ^66  orhii  Ckaldaea  and  Satima,  and  mast 
rurlunattl;  it  ii  found  on  tuminatioD  that  the  build- 
lug  was  an  enct  caunt^rpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel 
Ulnar  at  I'eivpolia.  Thej  are  in  bet  more  like  ant 
uiDther  than  almoat  mf  olber  two  huiUii^  of  as- 
tiqailf,  and  cmaniunitlj  what  »  wanting  in  the 
ooa  ma^  nTel;  kit  luppliad  &i)B  the  other,  if  It 
(xut*  then. 

Their  age  ii  iwnrly  thetutw,  that  at  Sun  baring 
baen  conunencad  by  Dariu>  Ujatafpu.  (hat  at  Pent- 
polii — if  on«  nuT  truit  th*  inicription  on  Iti  itair- 
C«»«{J".  A.  3. 1. 3a8)-waibnill  entirely  bjr  Xeoea. 
Thtir  dimuKioiB  are  practicallj  idtntical.  the  width 
of  that  at  Sun.  accoi-diug  to  Ur.  Loflui,  being 
345fect,lhede(>thN.BiidS.244.  The  animpond- 
log  dim«DtioQi  at  I'erKpolii.  acmrdiug  to  Flandin 
ud  Cori*'i  iuirer,  aiB  ^l.'iT  tl  hj  2546,  or  from 
ID  w  13  teet  in  vam;  but  the  differtoca  maf 
■liie  aa  mnch  fnrn  impeitect  aurTejiog  aa  from 
aoT  real  diKrfpancy. 

The  Dumber  of  cnlumni  and  their  arrangement 
an  identical  in  the  two  buildingi.  and  the  detaJli 
of  the  architecture  are 
practically  the  aaiin  » 
liir  aa  thej  can  be  made 
out.  But  a>  no  pillar 
ii  itaodinit  at  Sum,  aod 
no  (apitat   waa   found 

not  eaij  ta  feel  quite 


emieuAN 

'hich  Ridoaed  thae  pitlan  wa*  delectarl  at  Son, 

(rom   which   Mr.  Lol\ng  aaanma,  inmnrhai  1M 

ilf,  that  none  oiiled.    Ai.  howerar,  be  (soU 

nuke  out  tb«  traoa  of  the  walli  of  any  athu 

of  the  muneroui  bnildingi  which  ha  admlta  aBM 

1  in  these  mDutidi,  wt  ouKht  not  to  b*  Mtr- 

priasd  at  hia  not  finding  tlioa  in  tbi*  iattanca. 

Fartuniteij  at  Pen^lii  nitfidint  remaina  still 

iit  to  enable  ni  to  aopplj  this  hiatna,  tJ 


cornet.  It  b  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Ur. 
aurdiili,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loftui  in  hit 
tiplontiool.  If  It  it 
K,  it  appean  thnt  the 
great  diflerence  between 

that  double  hull  capilali 
were  uwd  in  the  tatt- 
rioroflheecntnil  jqimre 
hall  at  Suu,  while  their 
ppnpriatelj 


frat  extent  corrected  at  Ptnepolii,  and  maj  hai 
arkao  tram  tboaa  at  Sub  being  tha  lint  iianala- 
tion  of  tha  NiDeril*  wuodea  original  into 
arohitectar*. 

The  pitlan  at  Panepolie  nij  (rom  60  to  67  feet 
Id  height,  and  we  tntj  therefore  aainnie  that  ihow 
U  Sun  wire  ucaH  J  ttia  taiEt.    No  tian  at  the  walh 


u-bnrnt  bi 


vttilm 


■  (No.  t\  ripmniitipg  tiie  piss  <  I 
the  hall  at  Penrpolti,  >•  ra  ' 
'etc  >•  Ktiaij  to  admit 
i;  part,  and  will  suffic* 
ment  of  both.* 

Both  boiUii^  eooiltted  of  ■  eentnl  ball,  *• 
nmrlT  M  may  be  300  teet  eqaare,  and  couaquiDtlj, 

'at  ae  wa  know,  tha  largeet  lnt«tior  of  the  andoil 

rid,  with  tha  nngle  aicaction  of  tha  great  ball 

Karnac,  which  coTen  SS,';U)0  aqoara  hA,  while 
(hia  only  extendi  to  40,000.  Botb  the  l>raian  halla 
are  aupportad  by  36  eolnmna,  npwania  of  SO  feet 
In  height,  and  ipactd  equidistant  from  one  anotfaar 
'  about  27  feat  G  iochca  from  centre  le  centre^ 

On  the  exterior  of  this,  sepinited  fram  it  bf 
walla  18  feet  In  Ihichnen,  vera  this  great  pordiet, 
each  meaiiariiig  300  feet  in  width  br  6a  in  depth. 

■   inpported   br   IB  colnmns   whose  axes  wm 

ident  with  those  cf  (he  interior.     These  wm 

beyond  doubt  tha  gnkt  audience  halli  of  the  paUce, 

'  sored  the  nma  purpceaa  ai  the  Honse  of  tha 
at  of  Lebanon  Id  Solomon's  palace,  though  its 
aomawhat  diSerent,  150  fcet  bj 
75.  These  porches  wen  also  jdenliol,  as  hr  as 
use  and  aiTaiTgcment  go,  with  the  throna-nwnu  in 
the  pnlaoH  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  whicb  arc 
used  at  this  day  io  the  pahwe  at  lip 

The  westem  poti^  w»uU  be 
morning  ceiemonlala.  the  eastern  < 
afteinoon.  There  was  no  porrh,  as  wa  m^t  cxped 
in  that  olimate,  to  the  south,  but  tha  principal  one, 
both  at  Snn  and  Penepolis,  was  that  which  bced 
the  north  with  a  iligbt  IndlMtion  towardi  the  emt. 
It  was  tlM  tbrtine-roOQi,  par  oKtUnct,  of  th( 
palace,  sod  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
oiiily,  by  the  amngsnent  of  the  stain,  a  whole 

befera  the  king  without  conliiaion  or  iocaiTeDlevce 
The  bari  reliarl  In  tha  tt^in  at  Persepolis  in  Girt 
represent  permaoenlly  the  piocessicn  that  on  great 
festinli  took  place  npoa  their  ste|a;  and  a  simibxr 
aiTsngement  of  slain  was  no  doubt  to  ba  foimd  at 
Sum  whai  the  palaca  was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  mnna  so  dear  to  what  oae  the  oMral 
hlllw«appn>priat(d.  The  biicriptloa  qncM  abort 
would  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  was  ■  tonpl*,  pm- 
perly  so  oiled,  but  the  ncied  and  the  (ecular  fuoo- 
lions  gf  the  Psrriaa  kings  wei*  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  draw  a  line 
anywhere,  or  hj  how  &r  "temple  cdla"  or 
"palace  hall"  wonhl  be  a  correct  dwdgnalioo  lor 
this  iiart  of  tha  bnildin;.  It  pnUbly  was  used 
for  all  gnat  semi-ieligiaus  oeranBiss,  soch  as  tiw 
-  n  ormthrof-    "         -  -     ■  ■  -  -    ■ 
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reqainug  mora  thao  usual  state  or  solemnity;  b  it 
thin  fcms  no  naaon  to  suppose  it  ever  was  usad 
tor  purely  Astal  or  oonriTiai  purposes,  for  which  it 
usii^iilariyillsaitod. 


From  wim  c  know  of  the  buildings  at  Peh** 
sepolis,  we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that 
the  «*  lOng's  Gate,"  when  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii. 
21),  and  where  to  many  of  the  transactioiis  of 
the  Book  of  Esther  took  place,  wis  a  square  hall 


Ho.  4.    BMlorad  ptea  of  Oraat  Hall  of  XArXM  At  PanepoUa.    Bealo  1€0  A«t  to  an  inoh. 


(wQodout  No.  5),  measuring  probably  a  little  more 
than  100  foet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported 
by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at 
a  distanoe  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front 
«f  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
prakably  now  be  fomMl  when  looked  for.    We  may 

also  be  tolerably  certain 

rfe'^^aBB  that  the  inner  court, 
I^H^H  where  Esther  appeared 
^H  to  implore  the  king^s 
^B  laTonr  (Esth.  t.  1), 
^         ^H  was  the  space  between 
^H  the   northern    portico 
■■        0       D         ^H  and  this  square  build- 
^H  HE  ing,  the    outer  court 

^1  HJ   being  the   space    be- 

■HHH.    W^^KSm  Gate"  and  the  northern 
'  temcewall.    We  may 

•^$J^^:fii:JiSS!^'?^p»^»  with  to- 

a«iaiso(t.io«iinA         lerable  certainty  that 

the  '*  Royal  House" 
J.  9)  and  the  **  House  of  the  Women ''  (ii.  9,  1 1) 
were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  south- 
ward, or  between  it  and  the  dtadel,  and  baring  a 
diract  communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  undei* 
ground,  most  probaUy  the  former. 

There  aeems  also  no  reasouable  doubt  but  that  it 
wvi  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  poi-tioo<*s  of  this 
Imillittg  that  King  Ahaoun-us  ^Xeiics    **'mads  a 


feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shu* 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  sevea 
days  in  the  oourt  of  the  gcB^cSncf  the  king*8  ptUace 
where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fostened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  ailrer  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble:  the  beds  were  of  gold  a^ 
silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6).  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in  the 
interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doors,  in  tents 
erected  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as 
we  may  easily  fancy  existed  in  front  of  either  the 
eastern  or  westeni  porches  of  the  great  centra* 
building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buiUings  was 
rsised  <mi  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to 
a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet  above  tha 
plain.  As  Uie  principal  building  must,  like  those 
at  Ptersepolis,  have  hsd  a  ktlar  or  raised  platform 
[Temple]  above  its  roof,  its  height  could  not  hava 
been  lees  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  beep  170 
or  200  feet 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  mudi 
grander  in  an  architectursl  point  of  view  tlun  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  palaoe-buildings,  interspersed  wito 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  bat  fertile  plains  thaf 
ai«  watered  by  the  EuLieus  at  its  base.       [J.  K.] 
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BHU'SHAN-E'DUTH.    •«  To  the  chief  mosl- 

ciao  uponShushan-Gduth*  (^n^lg  ^V^)  U  plainlj 

K  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
■bout  it  (Ps.  Ix.).  In  Ps.  ixxz.  we  bare  the  fuller 
phrase  *<  Shoshacnim-eduth/'  of  which  Roediger 
re^^ards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbreyiation  (Gesen. 
Tiies.  p.  1 383 ).  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  **  the 
lily  of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  Plsnlm  to  the  melody  of  which  that 
to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sang ;  and  the  pi-e- 

position  ^,  *ai  (A.  V.  "  npon  **)  would  then  signify 

'*  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  indicatiDg  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple-choir  the  air  which  he  was  to 
follow.  If,  however,  Roediger  is  correct  in  hi«  con> 
jecture  that  ShHshau-ediith  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Shoshannim-eduth,  the  tianslation  of  the 
woiils  above  given  would  be  incorrect.    The  LXX. 

and  Vulgate  appear  to  have  read  U^^t^lOTT^,  for 

they  render  rocf  &AXoi«9ifrofi^roiff  and  pro  his  qui 
immutabuntur  naspectirely.    Is.  the  LXX.,  TWiff 

SdAth,  becomes  l\p»  *ddj  In.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  by  some 
(as  by  Joel  Bril)  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical 
instrument,  so  called  fix>m  its  resemblance  to  a  lily 
in  shape  (Simoius),  or  fit>m  having  lily-shaped 
ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  {ahhh)  stiings. 
If^nt,  in  oonaistency  with  his  theory  with  respect 
to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan-eduth 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of 
singeia  appointed  by  David,  so  called  afler  a  band- 
ninster,  ^hushan,  and  having  its  head-quarten  at 
Ediith,  which  he  conjectui^  may  be  the  same  as 
Adithaim  in  Josh.  xv.  36  {ffandwb.  s.  v.).  As  a 
conjecture  this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  introducing  as  many  ditiiculties  as 
it  removes.    Simonis  (Lex,  s.  t.)  connects  *SJM 

with  the  Arabic  ^^,  W,  a  lute,*  or  kind  of 

guitar  played  with  a  plcctnim,  and  considers  H 
to  be  the  melody  prodoced  l^  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushac^edath  inlicates  that  the 
lily-shaped  cymbals  were  tii  be  aosompanied  with 
playing  on  the  lute.  Geseuius  prcposes  to  render 
*MAK  a  **  revelation,"  and  hcure  n  psalm  or  song 
revealed  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  therefore  r^gaitl  the  words  In  question  as  a 
fiagmeiit  of  an  old  psalm  r.r  melody,  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  Aijeleth  ShahAr.md  otheia,  which  contained 
s  dilution  to  the  leader  of  the  choir.     [W.  A.  W.] 

PHUTHALHITEfl,THE(»nSwn:  a^u- 

9aAat:  SuihakUae).  The  descendants  of  Shuthelah 
ii.e  Mm  of  Kphraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHE'LAH  {rhT\\V :   ^kayA^i ;    Sov- 

ir«^i,  Cod.  Alex.:  Suthala).  Head  of  an  Ephnimite 
fiimily,  called  afler  him  Shuthalhitcs  (Num.  xxvi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
( 1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appean  from  the 
foitner  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Fphi-aim,  and  the 
fiither  of  Eran,  fit)m  whom  sprung  a  family  of 
Ei-a&ites  (ver.  36).  He  apiiears  al-m  to  have  had 
two  bnytheia,  Becher,  father  ot  tne  Rachrites,  and 
Tahan,  (ather  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  we  have  a  farther  notice  of  Shuthelah,  where 

•  WIlbChA  article,  ei 'ft!  Is  tlMorigbi  of  UieUaLKttfo^ 
ft.  Litt,  uA  Kngllah  hUt. 
k  The  SoDarltan  tu7t.  foUowtd  by  the  LXX.  and  tte 


SHUTHELAH 

he  appears  fint  of  all,  as  in  Num.,  as  the  so* 
of  E^hraim ;  but  in  ver.  21,  be  is  placed  six  gea»* 
rations  later.  Instead,  too,  of  Becher  and  Tahan, 
as  Shuthelah's  brothers,  we  find  Bered  and  Tahath* 
and  the  latter  twice  over;  and  instead  of  Eran, 
we  find  Eladah;  and  there  b  this  strange  ano* 
maly,  that  Ephnim  appears  to  be  alive,  and  t4i 
mourn  for  the  de^tructioo  of  his  descendants  in  the 
eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  children  bora 
after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25,  the 
genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  penonages,  Rephah 
and  Resheph,  whose  parentage  b  not  distinctly 
stated,  and  is  conducted  through  TeUh,  and  another 
Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who 
thus  appeai3  to  be  pUiced  in  the  twelfth  genoatioo 
from  Joseph,  or,  aa  some  reekoa.  In  the  d^teenth. 
Obviously,  therefbi^  the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  oor* 
rapt.  The  following  observations  will  perhaps  assist 
OS  to  I'estore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  alightly  varied  fimns, 
represent  probably  only  ORE  person.  Henoe,  Ela- 
<iah,  ver.  2o ;  Eieai,  ver.  21  ;  vid  Laadam^  ver. 
2G,  are  the  names  of  one  and  the  «une  person.  And 
a  comparison  of  the  last  name  wiui  Num.  xxvi.  36, 
where  we  have  "  of  Eian,"  will  further  show  thai 
Eran  is  also  the  same  person,  whether  Enn^  en 
I^juidan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  afaiui 
the  two  TahathB  in  ver.  20,  and  Tbhan  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  person  as  TvJum  in  Num.  xxvi.  35 ; 
Kn^ShuUielah  in  vers.  20  and  21,  and  Teiah  in  ver. 
25,  ai«  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35,  36 ;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  are  the  same  a.s  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxv). 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebi-ew  are  subjoined  tc 
make  this  deaivr. 


pP^  of  Eran. 
yy}}^  Laadan. 
my^K.  Eleadsh. 
nj6K.Elead. 

r6niS^.  Shuthelah. 

n^ni.  «»d  Telah. 


nnn.  Tshath. 

jniVTahsn. 
■03,  BedMT. 
maV  snd  Berai. 
nST.  Zsfaad. 


2.  The  words  **  his  son "  are  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  appeai-s  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthelah's  line 
may  be  thus  restored  :  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  E]>hraim. 
(3;  Shuthelah.  (4)  Eiiin,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim 
(Num.i.  lO.ii.  18,vii.48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agi^ees  well  with  all  the  genealogies 
in  which  we  can  identi^  individuals  who  weie  living 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  as  Phinehas,  who  was 
sixth  from  I^vi ;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh  from 
Judah;  Bexaleel,  who  was  seventh;  Achan,  who 
was  sixth ;  Zelophehad's  daughter,  seventh,  &o. 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Oath,  which 
Ewald  {Ge9ch,  i.  491),  Bunsen  {Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  177.1,  Lepsiun  {Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  460), 
and  othei-s  nave  variously  explained  [EphraiM; 
Beriah],  it  is  impossible  in  the  contused  state  m 
the  text  to  speak  pmitively  as  to  the  part  borne  ir 
it  by  the  house  of  ShutheUh.    But  it  seeoca  not 
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Sjnae,  and  two  or  three  Heb.  MSB.,  read  .Man;  aad  ooc 
Heb.  MS.  reads  Udmm  for  LMdan  al  1  Chi  vtt.  31  (Cw 
flQKtou.  O'tmaL  Ublu^ 
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ttblikdy  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
Tii.  20,  21,  if  it  was  not  merely  caused  by  ritiated 
MSS.  like  2  Sam.  v.  14-16  (LXX.)  anne  from  their 
having  been  really  repeated  in  the  MS.,  not  as  ad- 
ditional links  in  the  genealogy,  but  as  having  bonie 
pnii,  either  personally  or  in  the  penions  of  their 
descendants,  in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of 
Gath.  If  80,  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20 
of  the  four  families  of  £phraim  reckoned  in  Num. 
xxvi.,  via.,  Shuthelah,  Bered  or  Becher,  Tahath  or 
Tahan,  and  Eladah  or  Eran,  the  sod  of  Shuthelah ; 
and  we  ai-e  then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tahath,  Bered, 
and  Shuthelah,  or  the  cUns  called  afto:  them,  went 
to  help  {MtV)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  Shathelah*s  son, 
and  were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
father  mourned  them.  This  leads  to  an  aocoont  of 
another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which 
Beriah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
(for  it  is  not  dear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 
(niKC^)i*  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 

horon  (on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
■ad  Uzcen-Sherah,  a  town  evidently  so  called  from 
ber  (Sherah's)  earring.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  his  genealogy,  banning,  aooordmg  to  the  LXX., 
with  Laadan.  But  the  h-agment  of  Shuthelah's 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy  of 
Joshua,  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  up  from  that 
naine  in  ver.  20.'  The  clause  probably  began. 
**  the  sons  of  Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  Eran)  his 
son,"  Ire  But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
transaction  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephi-aimites, 
eocurrcd  really  in  Ephraim*s  liietime,  and  that  of 
his  sons  and  grandson,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
times  ai'ter  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  or.  In  other 
woitis,  whether  we  are  to  understand,  by  Ephraim, 
Shuthelah,  lie.,  the  individuals  who  bora  those 
names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  fiimilica  whidi  ^rung 
from  them.  Ewald  and  Bonsen,  underrtanding 
the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the  transaction 
to  the  tame  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen,  while  Lepsius  merely  points  out  the  con- 
fusion and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative,  though 
he  apparantly  suspects  that  the  event  occurred  in 
Palestine  afler  the  Exodus.  In  the  Oeneal,  of  our 
Lord  Jesiu  Chriai,  p.  365,  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  su^iested  that  it  was  the  men  of  Gath  who 
had  come  dovn  into  Goshen  to  steal  the  cattle  of 
the  Israelites,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objection  from 
the  woixl  "came  down."  [See  too  EphraTaH.]  But 
subsequent  consideration  has  suggested  another  poe- 
stble  way  of  understanding  the  passage,  whidk  is 
also  advocated  by  Berthean,  in  the  Kurtg.  exeget, 
ffandb.  ».  A.  T.  According  to  this  view  the 
skaghter  o<  the  Ephraimites  took  place  after  the 
setttement  in  Canaan,  and  the  event  reUted  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  13,  in  which  Beriah  also  took  part,  had  a 
dose  connexion  with  it.  The  names  therefore  of 
the  patriarch,  and  fathers  of  tamilies,  must  be  un- 
d««rstood  of  the  families  which  sprung  from  them 
[Nkhemiah,  p.  490  aji  and  Bcrtheau  well  com- 
pares Judg.  xxi.  6.  By  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  22, 23), 
we  must  in  this  case  undei  stand  the  then  head  of 
the  tribe,  who  was  probably  Joshua,*  and  this  would 
go  fiur  to  justify  the  conjecture  in  OtneaUog.  p.  364, 
that  Shei-ah  (  =  Fl^D)  was  the  daughter  of  Joshm, 
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•  It  leems  hi^ly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 
Cm.  a  tltersl  daughter  or  granddaaghter  of  Sphrabn  aboald 
hare  bulli  these  ciUrs,  which  most  have  been  built  after 
the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

*  It  doM  not  appear  who  Rephab  and  Resbeph  are. 
faban  4r«'ni«  to  be  repeated  out  i>f  lu  pUce,  as  in  tlv^ 


arrived  at  by  companaoQ  of  Joslu  xfx.  49,  50 1 
1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by  observing  that  the  Uttet 
passage  is  Joshua's  genealogy.  Beriah  would  seem 
from  I'Chr.  viii.  13,  to  have  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance in  Benjamin,  and  albo  in  Ashrr,  where  we  find 

him  and  *'  his  sister  Seiah "  (rnb)  in  1  Chr.  vii 

30.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  oer» 
tainty  where  we  have  such  scanty  information. 
Bertheau's  suggestion  that  Beriah  was  adopted  into 
the  fimily  of  the  Ephraimites,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  precision  of  the  statement  (1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and 
thetefon  inadmissible.  Still,  putting  together  the 
insnpersUe  difficulties  in  mideratanding  the  passage 
of  tiie  literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and 
daughter,  with  the  fiu:t  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  whers 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-Serah,  Ice.,  lay,  weie 
exactly  suited  for  a  deaoent  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Philistine  country  where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  further  fiids  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites encountered  a  succsssfnl  opposition  from  the 
Onaanites  in  Geser  (Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29), 
and  that  they  apparently  called  in  later  the  Ben- 
jamites  to  hdp  them  in  driving  away  tlie  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand 
the  naiTative  as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  [A.  C.  H.] 

8I'A  (K^:  'Airevf«;  Alex.  Sud^:  8iaa). 
**  The  childran  of  Sia"  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  retnmed  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  47).  The 
name  is  written  Slaha  in  Ear.  iL  44,  and  SuD  in 
1  Ksd.  V.  29. 

81'AHA  (KrOl^p :  Siod ;  Alex.  'Airai :  Siaa 

=SiA  (Ezr.  ii.  44V 

SIBBEOA'I  (03p :  Xtfioxd  in  Sam.,  2o/3oxai 

in  Chr.;  Alex.  :itfioxa9l,  l/o$ox«d:  ^b6ocAaf). 
SiRUECHAi  the  Hushatl)ite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr. 
xxrii.  11). 

SIBBECHA'I  (^3ap :  2o/3oxai ;  Alex.  2o/3- 
fioxai  in  1  Chr.  zx.  4:'Sobbochii,  Sobochat),  One 
of  Davki's  guard,  and  dghth  captain  for  the  eighth 
month  of  24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr. 
xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal &milies  of  Judah,  the  Zarhitea,  or  desoendanta 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  **  the  Hushathite,"  probably 
from  the  pUice  of  his  birth.  Josephus  (AiU.  vii. 
12,  §2)  calls  him  **  the  Hittttc,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  meu  of  David's 
army,  was  his  ringle  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai, 
the  Phili»tine  giant,  m  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
r2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr,  xz.  4).  In  2  Sam.  zxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  MEBumiAi  by  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist.  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  '*  many  '* 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  dexoent  of  the 
giants,  apparently  reading  D^Sl  for  ^DD  io  1  Chr. 
zx.  4. 

SIB'BOLETH  (nV^D :  ZOMeO),   The  Eph- 

raimlte  (or,  aooordmg  to  the  text,  the  Ephrathite) 
pronunciation  of  tbe  word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 
The  LXX.  do  not  lepieseat  Sibboleth  at  all.  [Sec 
Shibboleth.]  [G.] 

Alex.  LXX.  It  is  after  Laadan,  there  oonnpted  Inte 
Qalaada. 

*  There  is  no  mention  elsewhere  of  any  pnaleHty  of 
Joshna.  The  Jewish  tradition  assigned  him  a  wife  wmi 
children.    [1UF4B.1 
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mS  MAH  (nOSB^ :  ^fiofui,  ia  Jer.  tfrf^iia: 

Sibnma^  Sabamd).  A  town  on  the  cart  of  the  JordaOf 
MIC  of  tbow  whidi  were  taken  and  ooeopied  by  the 
tribe  of  Keuben  (Josh.  ziii.  19).  In  the  ordinal 
catalogue  of  thooe  placca  it  appean  as  Shebam 
uhI  Shibmau  (the  Utter  merelj  an  inaocanite  t»- 
fiation  of  the  Auth.  Veivion).  Like  most  of  the 
finRi'oidAnic  places,  Sibmah  diaappeare  from  riew 
duiiiig  the  main  part  of  the  Jewish  history.  We, 
howiver,  gain  a  parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament 
over  Moab  pronoanoed  by  laaiuh  and  by  Jeremiah 
;l«.  xvi.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xWiii.  32).  It  was  then  a  Moab- 
;fe  ph^e,  &med  for  the  abundance  and  ezcellenoe 
of  its  grapes.  They  most  have  been  remarkably 
good  to  hiiTe  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  dote  to 
and  were  familiar  with  the  renowned  rineyards  of 
Sorek  (Is.  t.  2,  where  **  cboioest  Tine  "  is  **  rine  of 
Sorek.")  Its  rineyards  were  deraisUted,  and  the 
town  ffeubtless  destroyed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  hea- 
*J)en,'*  w1k>  at  some  time  unknown  appear  to  hare 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling  and  fertile 
district. 

i>ibmah  seems  to  hare  been  known  to  Eusebius 
(OnomoMtiwn,  <*Sabama"),*  and  Jerome  {Con^ 
metfU,  m  iBaiam,  lib.  t.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
500  paces  distant  fi-om  Heshbon.  He  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  ( Urbes  veUidiS' 
tvnae)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  disoovei^  more  recently,  and  nothing  resem- 
bling it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  ot  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  (Robinson,  B.B.  el  1,  App.  169, 170).  [6.] 

BIBRA'IM  (Dnsp  :  »i}p&]f  'E/9po^q[Xul^  : 

S<Aarifn),  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Kxekiel 
(xlrii.  16).  It  occurs  between  Berothah  and  Haxar- 
hatticon,  and  is  described  in  the  same  passage  as 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that 
oflbmath.  It  has  not  be«i  identiHed — and  in  the 
great  obscurity  of  the  specification  of  this  boun- 
&ry  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be 
sought.  [G.] 

SrCHEM    (D3B^,    i.e,  Shediem:     Svx^m: 

Sickem),  The  same  well-known  name — identical  in 
the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other  pboes  in 
the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our  translators 
8HECHEM.  Here  (Oen.  xii.  6),  its  present  form 
ariaes  from  a  too  dose  adherence  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
nthcr  perhaps  from  its  non-correspondence  with 
the  Hebrew  baring  been  orerlooked  in  the  rarision 
•ri61i. 

The  unusual  expression  *'  the  place  of  Sichem  " 
nay  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  aee  the 
cHj  did  not  exist.  The  <'oaks  of  Moreh*^  were 
there,  bu^  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  **  place''  only  was  ri.tited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (^r  ^utiftott:  m  Sichimii),  Ecdus.  1.  26. 
The  Greek  original  hera  is  in  the  form  which  is 
oocasionaliy  found  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equiralent  of 
Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the 
son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  tliis  passage  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  lired  as  they  still  lire  at  Shechem, 
It  woukl  be  disprored  by  the  cfaarscteiistic  pun  whidi 
he  has  perpetrated  on  the  word  Moreh,  tne  andent 

•  The  statement  of  thispaangs  that  Sibnash  was  "tai 
ilfad,"  eDupied  with  its  dlsUaos  tnm  Hesbboo  as  given 
^  JavoM;  supports  the  local  tnditkii  wbScb  ptoses 
Hoant  Qllead  south  of  the  Jabbok«  If  the  W'ady  Zarka  be 
AioJslbok. 
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name  of  Shechem  :—**  that  foolish  feopli  (Xol^ 
^  •  p  ^  f )  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  [G.J 

SICTON  (Sarw»»).  A  dty  mcotiooed  with 
sereral  others  [see  Phaseub]  in  1  Maoc  xr.  23 
The  name  is  derired  from  a  Punic  root  (foi,  nkt  oi 
aok),  which  always  implies  a  ptriodial  market; 
and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  iimabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  hiehly 
fertile  soil  betwtsen  the  mountains  and  the  southeni 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  their  produce 
for  exportation.  The  oMesI  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  hare  been  AfyklXif,  or  AfyioAoi. 
This  was  perhaps  the  conmMm  naUre  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  giren  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as 
the  phKse  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  (uit  of 
the  goremment  of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the 
Cldsthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (r.  67)  be- 
longed.^ But  the  Sicyxi  reterred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  serred  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.  Dnnetrius  Pdiorcetes,  in  the  Tear  303  B.C., 
surprised  the  garrison  which  Ptolemr  had  fire  years 
before  placed  there,  and  nwde  himsdf  master  of  the 
harbour  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  was 
surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded  the 
population,  whom  he  restored  to  indepeudence,  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
harbour,  and  remore  thither;  the  site  being  one 
much  more  easily  defensible,  especially  a^nrt  any 
enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea.  Diodonis 
describes  the  new  town  as  induding  a  large  space 
so  sunt>unded  on  erery  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
uuappitiachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the 
great  adrantage  of  a  plentiful  aupply  of  water 
within  its  drcuit.  Modem  trardlers  ooropletdy 
confirm  his  account.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  1857, 
descended  upou  Sicyon  from  "  a  ridge  of  hills 
running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Sarooic]  gul& 
and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a 
ruined  bridge,  probably  andent,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  rarine,  and  then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a 
steep  path.  Along  the  crest  of  this  hill  he  traced 
fragments  of  the  western  wall  of  Sicyon.  The  moun- 
tain which  he  had  descended  dkl  not  fidl  towards 
the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but  presented  a  suc- 
csbsion  of  abrupt  descents  and  lerel  terracas,  sereied 
at  interrals  by  deep  rents  and  goi^ges,  down  which 
the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to  the  sea, 
i^raading  allnriom  orer  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  which  lies  between  tha  lowest  difis 
and  the  shore.  "  Between  two  such  corges,  on  a 
smooth  expanse  of  table-land  orerleoking  the 
plain,"  stood  the  city  of  Demetrius.  **  On  every 
side  are  abrupt  difis,  and  even  at  the  southern 
extremity  theiv  is  a  Incky  ti-ansrene  rent  sepa- 
rating this  from  the  next  plateau.  The  andent 
walls  may  be  seen  at  mterrals  along  the  edge  of 
the  diff"  on  all  sides."  It  Is  easy  to  ooooeire  how 
these  adrantages  of  position  must  at  once  hare 

^  Tbecommerelalconnczianof  tbeSkyoa'jf  tbeOrtbap 
gortds  with  Pboenida,  Is  shown  faj  the  qnsntity  ef  f^a^ 
tmriam  brus  in  the  treaaor/  of  the  Ortfaii«orM  Myios  a 
Olympis.  Tbe  inioenklsn  (Csrthagtolsn)  imisBij  «Ji 
nvxt  to  It  •'PsUHUjIas.  vL  19,  ^1). 


fined  tlM  attentun  oi  tlie  gi«at  enpoee    ci  an- 
tiquity— ^th«  Besieger. 

Demetrius  established  tlie  forms  of  republican 
gOTcmment  in  his  new  dtr;  bat  republican  go- 
▼eniment  had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility 
in  Hellas.  In  the  next  lMlf-<xntury  a  number  of 
tyiants  succeeded  one  another,  maintaining  them- 
ttlves  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  by  teraix>- 
rising  with  the  rival  sovei-eigns^  who  each  endear 
▼oural  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian 
race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  temporary 
dieck  by  the  eflbits  of  Aiatus,  himself  a  native 
of  Si^on,  of  which  his  father  Cleinias  for  a  time 
became  dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at 
the  time  in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achaean  league. 
This  was  in  the  year  251  B.C.,  and  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  tlie  Dorian  population  was  so 
preponderant  as  to  make  the  addition  of  the  town 
to  a  confederation  of  Achaeans  a  matter  of  remark. 
For  the  half-century  before  the  foundation  of  the 
new  city,  Sicyon  had  fiivoured  the  anti-Lacedae- 
monian party  in  l*eloponuese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messenians  and  Argives  in  suppoil  of 
Megalupolis.  which  Kpaminondas  had  founded  as  a 
oounteiH:heck  to  Spai-ta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  b  described  as  one  of 
singular  fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
aitifidal  Irrigation.     In  the  changeful  times  which 
preceded  the  Hual  absorption  of  European  Hellas 
by   the   Komans  it  was    subject    to    plunder  by 
whoever  had  the  command  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
year  208  B.C.  the  Koman  genei-al  Siilpicius,  who 
nad  a   squadron    at    Naiipactus,   landed  between 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two   states),   and   was  proceeding  to   harass  the 
ndghbourhood,  when   Philip   king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  then  at  Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove 
him  back  to  his  ships.     But  verr  soon  at^er  this 
Koman  influence  bogxm  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean  lejigue,  whidi  were  instigated  by  dread 
of  Nabia  the  dynast  of  Lacedaeuion  to  seek  lioniau 
protection.     One  congress  of  the  league  was  held 
at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Komans  in 
198  B.C.,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years 
later.     From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appeara  to 
have  adhered  to  the  Koman  side,  and  on  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was 
rewarded  by  the  victors  not  only  with  a  lai-ge 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  domain,  but  with  the 
management  of  the  Isthmian  games.     This  dis- 
tinction was  again  lost  when  Julius  Caesar  i^ 
founded  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony ;  but 
in  the  mean  while  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  adrantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before 
aocTued  to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the 
two  seas.     Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the 
riea£ur>grounds  {rdfityos)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant 
Cleon  oontinued  appiopriated  to  the  Roman  go- 
vemon  of  Achaia;   and  at  the  time  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  >]aocabees,  It  was  probably 
the  most  important  position  of  all  over  which  the 
lUanana  eierdsed  influence  in  Greece. 

(Diodoms  Siculus,  zv.  70,  xx.  37, 102 ;  Polybins, 
ii.43:  Strabo,viii.7,§25;  Livy,zxxu.l5,  19,zxxt. 

*  Tbe  following  are  the  einlvalenti  of  the  name  given 
!d  Um  sncimt  veraions :— Sam.  Vers^  n^^n  X^'D  ♦ 
Obblos. K*^pn  "le^tD;  Arabic, merj al hakM ;  Feaolto, 
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L5;  Pa^^auins,ii.8,▼.  14,9, vi.  19, §U6,x.  ll,fl: 
Clark,  PttufMrneaua,  pp.  338,  seqq,)      [J.  W.  B.] 

SID'DDI,  THE  VALE  OF  (D^WH  ptj?-: 

^  ^dtfMT/l  1^  &Xviri(,  and  ^  KoiKks  ^  kKvicii :  VaJHi 
SUceatrtB),  A  plaM  named  only  in  one  passage  ol 
Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 10) ;  a  document  pronounoed  by 
Ewald  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest,  it  not  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of 
histoiical  reooixl  of  which  the  eaily  poiiion  of  the 
book  is  oofopond. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Geseniua  says  truly  {The$.  1321  a)  that  eveiy  one 
of  the  ancient  interpi^eters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  results  ai-e  so  vaiions  as  to  compel  tlie 
belief  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enough  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefi-om  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenius  ezpi'esses   his   conviction    (by  infeiieBce 

from  the  Arabic  ^Xm*  an  obstacle)  that  the  reid 

meaning  of  the  words  Amek  has-SidcHtn  is  *'  a  plain 
cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult 
of  tiansit  ;**  and  with  thin  agiee  Ffli-st  {Hamdvch.  ii. 
411  6)  and  Kalisch  {Qeneda,  355). 

Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  {8,  ^  P.)  that  Siddiro 
is  connected  with  Sadeh^  and  thus  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  was  the  **  valley  of  the  fields," 
so  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  iti  which 
it  was  maintained  before  the  destruction  of  Sodoro 
and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Ciccar,  the  "circle  (A.  V.  *  plain')  of 
Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
wan-ant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself: — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebi-ews  designated  by  the  woM  Emek,  This  term 
appeals  to  have  been  a:»igned  to  a  bitiad  flattish 
tiiict,  sometimes  of  cousidembl<>  width,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.    [Vallky.] 

The  only  Einek  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  riz.  the 
valley  or  plain  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
Heimon. 

2.  It  was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  for  the  oombaS 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8^ ;  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-piis 
sufficient  materially  to  ail'ect  the  issue  of  the  battk. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomon-ah,  Admah,  Zeboiiin,  and 
Bela,  seem  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  hi- 
vaders.  It  is  thei^ore  probiible  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  '* 
in  which  those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only 
infer;  it  is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  have  stood.  But  the 
words  which  more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  fver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  renerable  record  has — with  a  care 
which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a  veiy 
eai'ly  date — been  annotated  thi-oughout  I  y  a  later, 
though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has  added 
wliat  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents 
for  names  of  places  that  had  become  obsolete.  Bela 
is  explained  to  be  Zoar;  En-Mishpat  to  be  Kadcsli; 

tumv;  Sjmm.  anA  'llieod.,  K.  r£»v  iX<n»v  (r^TVWOi 
Josepfans.  ^ptdra  cUr^oArtw:  Jerome  {Quae$L  in  Gen,) 
TtUit  SaOnarwnu 

b  Perhaps  more  accurately  with  SSdady  "to  barrow." 
fVe  Kallach  (Gen.  355  a) ;  who,  however,  disapproves  »i 
a  dertvaUon,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Dcs^itiua 
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Ike  Kmk'Sbvnh  to  be  the  Vallaj  of  «Im  Kmg; 
the  Emek  hae-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  S«,  that  K  in 
modtfii  phraaeoloi^,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when  we 
lemembei  how  peiYiKtently  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained for  the  kuft  eighteen  omtarici,*  that  the 
Dead  Sea  ooren  a  district  which  before  its  sabmer- 
con  was  not  only  the  Vallej  of  Siddim  bnt  also  the 
IMain  of  the  Joixian,  and  what  an  elabomte  aooonnt 
uf  the  catdstro^he  of  its  submersion  has  been  con- 
..tnicted  even  very  recently  by  one  of  the  moat  able 
iflhclaxi  of  onr  day,  we  can  hardly  be  aniprised 
that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far  less  abk  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  long  sub- 
•equeot  to  the  date  of  the  actual  erent,  Siould 
hare  shared  in  the  belief.  Recent  inTestigation, 
however,  of  the  gaoUigicfll  evidence  furnished  by  the 
aspect  of  the  xpot  itself,  has  not  hitherto  lent  any 
support  to  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
eontindict  it.  The  nortliem  and  deeper  portion  of 
tlie  l»ke  UDqnestionably  belongs  to  a  geological  en 
of  vei  y  much  older  date  than  Uie  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  as  to  even  the  southern  and  shallower  portion, 
if  it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  wouU  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  than  of  subRscnion.' 

If  we  ooald  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret the  hitter  clause  of  vei-se  3,  "  which  is  near," 
or  **  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  aeree  with  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  in  iden- 
titying  Uie  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain 
whidi  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  OhSr 
and  commence  the  Wady  Arabah,  This  is  a  di»> 
tiict  in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
iiikins  of  the  S<AkKah  are  the  impassable  channeb 
af  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  OhSr  e»  8afi€h 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  formation  of  the  pbun 
answers  full 7  to  the  idea  of  an  etnek,*  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
eities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  modi  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  noi-th  end  of  the  Dead 
^ea,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  fiur  from  home  aa  to  the  other  end  of 
(he  li^e,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  roilea,  esp»> 
cially  as  on  their  road  they  must  have  pawed 
Haaeion-Tamar,  the  modem  Am  Jidy^  wh««  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  aopa- 
rently  northwards,  and  it  seems  most  pix>baMe — 
though  after  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  audi 
a  point  is  possible— that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
perhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  north-west  comer.  This 
plain  is  in  many  of  ita  charactoistics  not  unlike  the 
Sobkkah  alreadr  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
jttt'iral  spot  (or  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jerichu  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Ain  Jidy,  [G.] 


•  Joaepbas  states  It  cmphalieaUy.  Hb  wotds  (JirfL  L 
I)  are,  **  Tliey  cncsoiped  In  tbe  valley  csUed  the  Wells  of 
Asphalt}  for  at  that  lime  tbere  were  wdta  in  that  vpcA\ 
hcJ  now  that  the  dty  of  tbe  Sodomltea  has  disappeared, 
that  valley  bas  become  a  lake  wtlch  Is  called  Aa- 
^ra!*Jt8s/     ''■^  ul.to  Sirsbo.  xvl.  TM. 


sroE 

BIDE  (SlSn.  Side),  A  dty  on  th«  €OMt  d 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  36*  46',  long.  31*  27'»  tM  Of 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Ejiymedtvu 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace  zr.  28,  among  the  Itff 
of  places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  lettex* 
in  &voar  of  the  Jews  [see  Phaselib].  It  was  a 
coltny  of  Cumaeona.  In  the  time  of  Straho  a 
temple  of  Athen^  stood  theiv,  and  the  name  ol 
that  goddess  aasodated  with  Apollo  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  roond  on  the 
spot  by  Admiral  Beauibrt.  Sid^  was  doaely  con- 
nected with  Anidus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Hiocnidaa 
element  in  the  popalation;  for  not  only  are 
the  towns  pbced  in  joztapoaition  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochus'a 
ambassador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  zzir. 
48),  when  boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told 
hia  hearen  that  the  left  division  was  made  uf 
of  men  of  Side  and  of  ilrarfus,  as  the  right  was 
of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  qwia  gentes  wdtae 
unquam  nee  arte  nee  virtute  noeo/i  aequaasent. 
It  is  nwible  that  the  name  has  the  aame  root  as 
that  of  SidoQ,  and  that  it  (as  wdl  as  the  Sidft  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Enzine,  Strabo,  xii.  3) 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that 
the  Cnmaean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Sid^  appears  in  history  it 
had  become  a  place  of  oonddereble  importance.  It 
was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the  eve  oi 
the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Livv 
(zzzvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  which  still 
exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stand  on  a  low  peninsula  runniug  from  N.£.  te 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitants  upjptan  from  the  dreumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  ftces  the  land  is  of  endlent  workman- 
ship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  appa^ 
rently  to  the  Roman  times)  ia  one  of  the  lai^^t 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  oqiable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  Thia  is  so  prominent  an  ohj/eci 
that,  to  persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  appean 
like  an  acropolis  of  the  dty,  and  in  iiKt,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The 
suburba  of  Sid^  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the 
gieatest  length  within  the  walk  does  not  exceed 
1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into 
the  country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with 
high  curbstones  ooodocts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in 
dtametor,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  a  double 
row  of  columns,  of  which  only  the  bases  remain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a 
colossal  statue,  and  on  the  sontbiem  side  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  probably  the  one  qwken  of  by  Stnbow 
Oppodte  to  this  a  street  ran  to  the  prindpal  water* 
gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  agora  the 
avenue  from  the  land-gate  waa  eontinued  to  Um 
front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  laat  the  lower  half  is, 
afler  the  manner  of  Roman  architects  whenever 
the  site  permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock, 
the  upper  half  built  np  of  excellent  masonry.    The 

<  The  gmmds  of  this  eoneluslMi  are  slated  nnier  81A, 
ibsSau. 

*  Thb  Is  the  plain  which  Dr.  RoMnaooaad  others  wouU 
Identiry  with  the  Valley  of  Salt,  gt  smIoA.  It  b  hari^f 
pc'jsible  that  It  can  be  both  an  eeuk  and  a  pr 
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Mh  fer  ibt  qMctaton,  most  of  which  lenuln.  are 
oi  whiU  Bwrhle  beautifullj  wroaght. 

The  two  priodpal  harboure,  which  at  fint  aena  u> 
bav3  btan  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the 
puinauk:  thef  were  closed,  aud  together  contained 
a  tnrfaoe  of  nearlj  500  yards  by  200.  Besides 
these,  the  principal  water-gate  on  the  N.W.  side 
was  connected  with  two  small  piers  of  150  feet 
tong,  80  that  it  is  plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie 
here  to  discharge  tlieir  cargoes.  And  the  account 
which  Liyj  gives  of  the  sea-Hght  with  Antiochus 
above  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter  could  also  be 
found  on  the  other  (or  S.12.)  side  of  the  peninsula 
whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was  blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sid^  is  bailed  is  a 
broad  swampy  pkin,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  &t 
inland,  are  the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  went,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  east,  come  down  to  the  coast. 
These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of  the 
Pisidiana,  againtit  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  192  B.C.,  made  an  expedition ;  and  as 
Stdt  was  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  until,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  pi-esume  that 
koKtility  was  the  normal  reUtion  between  its  inha- 
bitants and  the  highlanders,  to  whom  thej  wei'e 
probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy  that  the 
2>paniah  settlements  on  the  Afncan  seaboard  inspire 
in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would  not 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the 
people  of  Sid^  from  extending  their  sway  into  the 
interior,  and  also  render  the  oonsti'uction  of  effective 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo, 
xii.,  xiv. ;  Livy,  xxxv.,  xxzvii. ;  Beaufort,  Kotof- 
mania;  Cicero,  Epp,  ad  Fam.  iii.  6.)    [J.W.B.] 

SFDOK.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tndon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
the  Auth.  Version  {^Mvi  Sidon:  2  Esd.  i.  11, 
Judg.  ii.  28:  t  Mace  v.  15 ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22  ;  xv. 
21 ;  Mark  iU.  8,  vii.  24, 31 ;  Luke  iv.«  26,  vi.  17, 
x.  13,  14 ;  Acta  xii.  20,^  xxvui.  3).  It  is  thus  a 
parallel  to  SiOH. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly  represents  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
Knted  as  ZioON  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  }V)r:  ScMr, 

SicSi&v:  SSdon).    [Zidon.]  [G.] 

SIDOiaANB  (D^iTt ;  in  Judg.  ^in^V :  S«- 

twrMi ;  in  Deut.  ^Ivucts ;  in  Judg.  %i94pms  : 
ctdomu,  Sidonius),  The  Greek  foiin  of  the  word 
ZiDONiAKS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
6;  Judg.  iii.  3;  1  K.  v.  6.  [6.] 

81'HON  (ih^p,  and   j^n^D* :  Saroar.  JWD I 

SiK^i' ;  Joseph.  %x^^  •  Sehon).  King  of  the  Amor- 
'tiis  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro> 
mised  L4md  (Num.  xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidentlT  a  man 
of  great  courage  ^nd  audacity.  Shortly  be»>re  the 
time  of  Israel's  arrival  he  had  dispoasessed  the  Moab- 
fles  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south  of  the 

■  lo  tliiB  paisoge  the  form  ltZt»p{a  Is  nsed. 

k  Here  the  a4|ecUve  Is  employed— 2i&motc. 

•  This  ftmn  Is  foond  frequently,  tbongh  not  exelnsiveiy, 
■I  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  Peow 
U*eli  u  owors  four  limrs.  two  of  which  are  in  the  soni. 
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natarnl  bulwark  of  the  Amon  with  great  aiaogiittf 
and  the  loes  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  26* 
29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporise  like  Bakk,  but  at  once  gatheif 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  thr 
battle  was  hui  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  from  Anion  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  Uie  conqueror. 

Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  hw  presei-ved  somf 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur- 
vived in  tlie  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
He  repiiesents  the  Amorite  ai*my  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  ajins.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  fi'om  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially 
galled  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebi-ews,  and 
at  bst  suffering  severelj  from  thirst,  they  rushed 
to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Amou.  Into  theiie  reoftses  they 
were  pursaed  by  their  active  enemy  and  slaughtered 
in  vast  numbers. 

Whether  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sihon'  fixed 
itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the  space  whidi  his 
image  occupies  in  the  official  records,  and  in  tht 
later  poetry  of  Israel,  that  he  was  a  truly  formi- 
dable chiefuin.  [G.] 

SFHOB,  accurately  SHI'HOB,  once  THE 

SHIHOB  (-rtn^,  'i\m,  -ihB^:  rnfir,  ^ 

iaimiTos  ^  irar&  wpSffwww  Kiyinrrov :  Nihu, 
fiaviui  turbidua,  (aqua)  turbida :  or  SHIHOB  OF 
EGYPT  (Dnvp  l^m?^ :  Bpta  Aly^rrou :  Sihor 

AegypU)t  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  held  to  signify  **the  black"  or  *'tarbid,''  fimn 
*VTfiS^,  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  black  f  a  word  used 

-T 

in  a  wide  sense  for  different  degrees  of  dark  colour, 
as  of  hair,  a  fiice  tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  bhick 
through  disease,  and  exti'eme  blackness.  [Nile, 
p.  539  a.1  Several  names  of  the  Nile  mav  be  nom- 
pai^.  NciXor  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  *'  the  blue,"  that  is 
M  the  dark*'  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then 

compare  the  Sansbit  ^fg  t  NVah,  "  blue,**  pro- 
bably especially  *'  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as 

^^M4l!   '*  black  mud."     The  Arabic  azrak, 

**  blue,"  signifies  *'  dark "  in  the  name  Bohr  e/- 
Atrakf  or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  oi 
the  two  great  confiuetits  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer 
is  the  Latin  Melo,  fixim  /a^Xot,  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
aocoitling  to  Festtis  and  Servius  {Oeorg.  iv.  291 ; 
Aen.  i.  745,  iv.  246) ;  but  little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority 
With  the  classical  writera,  it  is  the  soil  of  Egypt 
that  is  bbck  rathei*  than  its  river.  So  too  in  hiei^ 
glyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  meam 
**  the  black  ;*'  but  then  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of 
like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figura  of  the  Nile^od  is  ooloui-ed  dif- 
ferently according  as  it  represents  tlie  river  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  ot 
the  year,  in  the  former  case  red,  in  the  Utter  blue 
Thero  are  but  three  occurronces  of  Shihor  in  th( 

Num.  zxl.  37,  29. 

'  It  Is  poflslble  that  a  trsoe  of  the  nsae  maj  stin 
remain  la  the  Jebel  shihkan,  a  kiftj  and  oonsplcnooa 
nv>uo*aln  jnst  to  the  soilh  of  th*  Witigf  Mq|s6 
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BibK  luid  bnt  one  of  Shlhor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor' 
Miinim.  It  is  spoken  of  u  one  of  the  limita  of 
territory  which  was  still  unconqiiered  when  Joshua 
was  old.  «  ^'hiM  [is]  the  bud  that  yet  remaineth  i 
aU  the  regions  of  the  PhUistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
from  the  Shihor  (TinnS^n),  which  [is]  before  Egypt, 
(Ten  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward,  is 
counted  to  the  Oanaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  The 
enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here,  there- 
fore, a  district  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  most 
northern  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  intended.  With 
this  passage  must  be  oompaiied  that  in  which  Shihoiv 
Minraim  occurs.  David  is  reUted  to  hare  "ga- 
Omtd  all  Israel  togetiier,  fiimi  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  uu  other  eTidenoe  that  the  Israelites  ever 
spread  westwaix!  beycmd  Gaxa ;  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's 
time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extend- 
ing as  &r  as  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  more  than  one  tribe 
at  a  later  time  had  spuead  beyond  even  its  first 
boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be  those  of 
David's  dominion  rather  than  of  the  land  actually 
folly  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  Wddi-l-'Areeah.  That  the 
stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  nari- 
gable  rirer  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
whei^  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  gi^t  waters, 
the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  haiTest  of  the  river 
(Te^,  nkp,  [is]  her  revenue  *•  (ixiii.  3).  Hei-e 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Yeftr,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nile  [Nile], 
but  in  this  work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [Red  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah  the  iden- 
tity of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated 
where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  *'  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  watei-s  of 
Shihor?  or  what  host  thou  to  do  in  the  wny  of 
Assyria,  to  diink  the  waten  of  the  river?"  u  e. 
EuphratM  (ii.  18).  In  ooasiHering  thtee  passages 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  u.>twcen  "  the  Sliihor 
which  [is]  before  Egynt,"  and  Shihor  of  Egypt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Shihor  alone,  on  the  other.  In 
articles  Nile  and  River  op  Eotpt  it  is  maintained 
too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qualified,  is  always 
the  Nile.  The  Uiter  opinion  of  the  writer  is  expi  etfed 
here  under  Shihor  of  Egypt.  The  latter  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same.      [R.  S.  P.] 

SITiA8  (2£Xaf :  Silas).  An  eminent  member 
.)f  the  early  Christian  Church,  described  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Sih-anua^  in  St  Paul's 
lipistJes.  He  fii-st  appears  as  one  of  the  leadera  (vyo^ 
liMPoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerasalem  (Acts  xv.  22), 
holding  the  office  of  an  inspiied  teacher  {wpo^ifnis, 
XT.  32).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Ijitin  siita, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he 
appean  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).  He  was  appointed  ah  a  delegate  to  acoom- 
fiaiiy  Paul  and  Bainabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jenisalem  (Acts 
XT.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  (his  mission, 
he  retunied  to  Jcruasilfm  (Acts  x v.  33;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  Oe^c  ai  rf  2f  Af  irtfiuPM  a^ov,  is  de- 
cidedly an  interpolation  intmduoed  to  harmonise 
the  passage  with  xv.  40).     He  must,   however, 

•  The  Al^xsnditnc  writers  adopted  ttomewhat  bold  nb» 
bre\iatloiH  of  pn^per  nantes,  socb  as  Zeoas  for  ZrtHxluruA. 
Af^ilhM  fi*  ApoUiJtiiin,  Hprmos  for  Hermodonta.  Tl* 
Bcthod  by  Mbidi  ihf  j  arrived  at  Ukm  f.^mui  is  ii.»i  very 
Mip«r»nt 


Mve  immediaiely  raTMted  Antiridi,  ftr  we  find 
hun  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  oompiiiion  ol  Uc 
second  missionaxy  journey  (Acts  xr.  40>xTii.  40)« 
At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xrii.  H),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  be 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obe> 
dience  to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xrii.  15),  and 
had  been  sent  Uienoe  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonin 
(1  Thess.  iiL  2),  or  whether  his  movements  were 
wholly  independent  of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paui,  i.  458,  note  *;.  His 
prsBence  &t  Coiinth  is  several  times  noticed  (2  Cor. 
i.  19;  1  Thes.  i.  1 ;  2  Theas.  i.  1).  He  piobably 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connexion  between  them  ^peaiv  to  have 
tei-minated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  wbc 
conveyed  St.  Peter^s  Firet  Epistle  to  Asia  -Minor 
(1  Pet.  T.  12),  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in 
&vour  of  the  identity ;  the  question  is  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Peter's  Epistles  (De  Wette,  EinMt.  $4).  A  tra- 
dition of  very  slight  authority  represents  Sibs  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  have  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Teitius  (Rom.  xvi. 
22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 

QShbVf),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all  events  with 

the  author  of  the  Acts  (AUbrd's  Proltgom.  in  AcU^ 
i.  §1).  tw.L.B.] 

SILK  (nipuK^r).  The  only  tmAntimi  notaee 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xnii.  12,  wheie 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typiail 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  d^-ve 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hci»rewa 
from  the  time  that  their  oonmerdal  reUtimis  were 
extended  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  haTe  ne 
historical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  sh<i  ^  of  the  Mediterranean  eai'lier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  {H.  A.  v.  19)  m  the  4th 
century  B.G.,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does  to 
the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  Western 
Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  aiv 
of  the  highest  antiqmty,  and  an  indirect  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  is  probably  affoided  us  in  his  i-eferenoe  to  the 
Sinim.  [SiNiM.]  The  well-known  dassical  name 
of  the  substance  ((rq^'x^r,  aericum)  does  not  occtv 
in  the  Hebrew  language.^  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  the  grotmd  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  texture  and  not  with  the 
raw  material,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  tericwn  i-eached  the  Greeks  by  another 
channel,  rix.  through  Armenia.  The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk  are  methi* 
and  demtah$k.^  'Hie  fcrmer  occun  only  in  Ei. 
xvi.  10,  13  (A,  V.  "silk")  and  is  probably  coib 
nected  with  the  root  mAMhSh,  "  to  draw  out,*'  at 
though  it  were  made  of  the  finest  dravn  silk  m  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  (vt.  20,  xi.  26) :  tht 
equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  (r^ix«vTor),  thougt 
connected  in  point  of  etfmology  with  hair  as  its 
material,  is  nevertheleu  explained  by  HesycKiut 
and  Suidas  as  referring  to  silk,  which  may  well 
have  been  described  as  resembling  hair.    The  cthei 

k  CUmet  conjectured  that  n^P**]k^  (U.tla.%  k.$ 
"  flne")  WM  coiin^cled  «rltb  »Tw>«n.' 
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SILLA 

hem  dmigthek  oocura  in  Am.  iil.  !2  (A.  V. 
"  Dunaaeiu"),  and  has  been  rappoMxl  U>  refer  to 
•ttk  fnNo  the  resemblanoe  of  the  word  to  oar 
"damik,"  and  of  this  n^in  to  "  Damaacus,"  as 
tha  |daoa  where  the  manutacture  of  silka  textures 
waa  carried  on.  It  appears,  howayer,  that  '*  da- 
mack  "  la  a  corruption  of  diinakao,  a  term  applied 
hf  the  Araba  to  the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to 
the  manufactured  article  (Pucey's  iftn.  Ptoph, 
pk  183).  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  reference 
to  ailk  aa  extremely  dubious.*  We  hare  notice  of 
ailk  under  its  classical  name  in  the  Mishna  (ATt?.  9, 
§2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  fioss- 
•iUr.  The  Talne  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as 
imi^lied  in  Rer.  xriii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Joaephus 
(B.  /.  Til.  5,  §4),  as  well  as  by  dasBical  writers 
(#.^.  StKton.  Caiig,  52  ;  Mart.  xi.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SILliA  ()6p:  TfluUXa;  Alex.  roAaaS:  Seld^. 

"  The  houae  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla," 
waa  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  King  Joash  (2  K. 
xii.  80).  What  or  whire  Silla  was  is  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  Millo  seems  most  probably 
to  hare  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situated 
oo  Mount  Ziott.  [See  p.  367  a.]  Silla  muat  have 
been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  whidi  waa  used  as  a  residence.  The 
iituatioa  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between 
the  two  names  is  tempting  ;  but  the  likeveas  exists 
in  the  (jreek  and  English  rersiona  only,  and  in  the 
original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
GfaeniuB,  with  less  than  his  usnal  caution,  affirms 
SilU  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
«iem.  Others  (aa  Theuius,  in  Kurzg,  9xeg, 
HamiiK  oo  the  passage),  refer  It  to  a  place  on 
or  ooaoected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 

(nJTpD)  which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 

city  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indulge  in 
such  confident  statements  on  iither  side  is  ab 
entire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  pai-allel  passage  of 
Ch't>nicle8,*  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii., 
the  Jewish  Commentator,^  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus, 
nor  in  Jerome,  do  we  find  the  smallest  clue;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
the  present  in  ignorance.  [G.] 

siLO'AH,  THE  POOL  OP  crhv^n  nais : 

moXvfifi'^Bpa  rmy  KwBtaty  ;  FA.  jv.  ruy  Btrov 
XiXmofii  Fiacina  Siloe).  This  name  is  not  aocu- 
ntely  represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  iii.  15— 
the  only  passage  in  whfch  this  particular  form 
occurs.  It  should  be  2>helach,  or  rather  has-Sho- 
lach,  dsce  it  is  given  with  the  definite  article. 
This  waa  povibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
which  is  first  prewnted  as  Shilonch,  then  as 
Silunm,  and  is  now  Selicdn,  The  meaning  of  Sfte- 
lach  taken  aa  Hebrew  is  '*  dart."  This  cannot  be  a 
name  glran  to  the  stream  on  account  of  ita  swiftness, 

•  rhe  A.  v.  oonfounds  \ffV  wltn  silk  In  Prov.  zzzL  2X 

•  2  Chr.  xxl  V.  2S,  a  passage  tinged  with  the  usual  ooloor 
ef  the  narrative  ofCbniatcleB.and  ooataliUng  some  curioos 
variations  from  that  of  the  Kings,  bnt  psssing  over  the 
place  of  the  murder  tub  tUentio, 

^  The  reading  of  the  two  great  MSSu  of  the  LXX.— 
tgraebtg  in  the  F  as  the  oMDnMsnoemeot  of  the  name— la 
nrtdaikable ;  and  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  Hebrew 

laune  maj  origioaUj  have  begun  with  Kl,  a  mvlne  (aa 

Wc^hlnoom).  The  ganvfu^wna  of  the  Alex.  Is  doobtless 
•  cvmplioa  of  mm-rmfiaivoma. 

•  Usrweo*  appean  to  be  the  oldest  of  these  fjcms,  and 
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because  it  ia  not  now,  nor  waa  it  in  the  days  of 
laaiah,  anything  but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  etieam 
(la.  viii.  6).  It  is  probably  an  acotmimodation  to  thi 
popular  mouth,  of  the  same  nature  aa  that  exempli 
fied  in  the  name  Dart,  which  is  now  borne  by  mon: 
than  one  river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  swiftneas,  but  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in 
the  various  foims  of  Deiwent,*  Darent,  Trent.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean 
*'  thirty ;"  and  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  lutvc 
30  tributaries,  30  sotia  of  fish,  30  convents  on  it* 
banks,  &c. :  a  notion  jireserved  from  obbv:x>n  by 
Milton  in  his  lines — 

**  And  Trent  tkat  like  some  earth-bom  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  sraa  along  the  Indented  meads." 
For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloam.      [G.] 

siLO'AM  (rb\^n,  shOoack,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  n^vrj 

Shelach,  Neh.  iii.  15;  the  change  in  the  Masoi'^tii 
punctuation  indicating  merely  pei'haps  a  change  if 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  spelling  of  the  word, 
sometime  during  the  three  centuries  between  Isaiak 
and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following 
them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwaa-z,  retain  the 
earlier  Shiloach  In  preference  to  the  Utter  Shelac/i. 
The  Rabbis  gire  it  with  the  article,  aa  in  the  Bible 

(m^^B^n,  Dach's  Codex  Talmudiau,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  rives  2<Am^  in  Isaiah ;  but  in  Ndiemiah  ico* 
XvfipifiBpa  rw  icafSfvy,  the  pool  of  the  sheep-ekina, 
or  "  deece*pool  ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day, 
it  was  used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  Tictims.^ 
The  Vulgate  has  uniformly,  both  in  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  8iloe\  in  the  Old  calling  it  piecina^ 
and  in  the  New  natatorial  The  Latin  Fathers,  led 
by  the  V^ulgate,  have  always  SUoe ;  the  old  pilgrims, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulgate,  SUoe  or  SyUte, 
The  Greek  Fatliers,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
Siloam.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Joeephus  gives  both  Siloam  and  Siloae,  genentliy 
the  fbimer.) 

Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  Reland  and  some  otheia  misplaced  it)  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  its  old  *  Jiroe 
(with  Arabic  modihcation,  SUic^),  while  every 
otiier  pool  ha.H  lo«t  its  Bible-designation.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  aa  it  is  a  mere  suburoan  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  particu- 
Urly  good  or  plentiful  in  ita  waters,  though  Jo* 
sephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  ware  both 
<* sweet  and  abundant"  {B,  J.\.  4,  §1).  Apait 
from  the  idatity  of  natme,  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  etghteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  the  present  Birhet  Silwin  with 
the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Sil»un  of  St.  Johr.« 
There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  &r  Eyiib 
(the  well  of  Salali-ed-dln,  Ilm  Eyttb,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239;,  but  none  in 

to  be  derived  ttom  demryn,  an  aodent  Brltlaii  word, 
meaning  **  to  wind  abouu"  On  the  Ooutment  the  name 
Is  found  In  the  follonrlng  forms  r— Fr.  ZJ^nvmos;  Germ. 
Drewaui  iL  Trmto,  Buss.  Ihma  (Ferguson's  River 
Aamef.  key. 

*  In  Talmndkal  Hebrew  ShOoA  signlflca  'a  skin** 
(Levi's  Linffua  Saera)i  and  the  Alexandrian  tnmslatcn 
attached  tbU  meaniug  to  It,  they  and  the  earlier  Babble 
considering  Nehemlah's  Sheladi  aa  a  different  pool  fhmi 
Siloam ;  probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  sbee^ 
gate  (John  v.  3),  the  wpofiarutii  Hok^ftfi^Bprn.  of  Roaeblua 
the  jnvtatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  eo^  then  It  Is  P  :ih 
esda,  and  not  SUosm.  that  Is  raeatkaied  by  Nehemlat 
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6iiag  Si  4MBB.    Jo8q>huii  iiMotion*  it  frroais»«ly  lo 
his  Jtvith  War,  and  his  reteicuou  indicaie  Uial  it 
was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  sort  ot*  citj  laud- 
mark.     Fran  him  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  dtj  (r(»  rev  Korcws,  B.  J.  t.  9,  §4) ;  that 
it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  *'  old  waU  '*  took  a  hend 
and  shot  out  eastwnid  (Araicd^VTov  t  If  iuforoKliP, 
ih.  T.  6,  §1) ;  that  there  was  a  ralley  under  it 
[rtip  M  ^iXmkfi  ^dparfya^  ib.  ri.  8,  §5),  and  one 
beiide  it  {rg  icark  t^p  3<Ai»V  ^dpttyyt,  ib.  r.  12, 
§2 ) ;  a  hill  (X^^r)  right  opposite,  apparently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedroo,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock 
called  Peristenoa  (ib.) ;    thai  .t  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  month  of  tlM  Tyropaeon  (ib.  ▼.  4,  §1) ; 
that  close  boBide  it^  ^>parently  eastward,  was  an- 
other pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to  which  the 
"old  wall"  came  after  learinf  Siloam,  and  past 
which  it  went  on  to  OpUas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the 
Temple.    In  the  Antonine  Itinenzy  (▲.D.  333)  it 
is  set  down  in  the  same  loadilj,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  **  juzta  munim,"  as  Josephos  implies;  whereas 
now  it  is  a  considerable  distance — upwards  of  1200 
feet — ^from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  preseut  wall, 
and  nearly  1900  ftct  from  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Harkm.    Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
oeutunr,  describes  it  as  **  ad  radioes  mentis  Moriah  " 
(m  dJati.  z.),  and  tells  (though  without  endoraing 
the  ^le)  that  the  stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
(rubra  saza)  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  wera  still 
pointed  out  (»  Matt,  zziii.).     He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyn^aeon  (m  «/«r.  ii.) ;  and  it  b  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  Rabbis)  never  mcntiona  the  Tyropaeon, 
while  he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom.     He  speaks  of  Hin- 
nom, Tophot,  with  their  grores  and  gardens,  as 
watored  by  Siloam  (tii  Jer,  xiz.  6,  and  zzzii.  35). 
"  Tophet,  quae  est  in  Talle  filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum 
significat  qui  Siloe  footibus  irrigatur,  et  est  amoenus 
atque  nemorosos,  hodieque  hortorum  pFMbet  ddi- 
das"  (m  y«r.  Tiii.).     He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  de- 
pendent on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  his  day : — *'  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo 
utitur  dvitM;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  ^ri- 
litas  pluviarum,  non  solum  firugum  sed  et  bibendi 
inopiam  fiudt"  (m  Jer.  zir.V   Mow,  though  Jerome 
ought  to  have  known  well  the  water-supplies  of 
Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived  the  greater  pail  of  his 
life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and 
the  modem  water-provision  of  the  dty,  show  us 
that  it  never  oould  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
its  pooU.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private  ds- 
tems  kepi  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it 
otien  happened  tba  it  was  the  beddgert,  not  the 
hmegtd,  that  sufliered  most;  though  Josephus  re- 
cords a  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when 
— relating  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Jews  standing, 
beyond  their  darts,  on  a  part  of  the  south-ea»tera 
wall  which  the  Romans  had  carried — he  speaks  of 
Siluam  as  overilewing  since  the  Romans  had  got 
aooeMS  to  it,  whereas  Wore,  when  the  Jews  held  it, 
it  was  dry  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).    And  we  may  here 
notice,  in  paasii^,  that  Jeiusalem  is,  except  perhaps 
tn  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  wdU-wateivl  dty. 
Dr.  Barclay  says  thai  "  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 


*  Strabo't  autement  Is  that  Jerosslen  Itself 
boi  well  watered  {wwipm'U  but  all  tbe  region  MnuiKl  wm 
kamm  and  waiertoH  (Avvpib'  mm,  S^wipm),  U  xvL  di.  S, 
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raatns  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  *rf  no  less  ttva 
thirty  or  fbrtv  naiural  springs'*  (C^;/  of  tkt  OrtdL 
Kmg,  p.  296) ;  and  a  letter  from  Coosal  Finn  tc 
the  writer  «dds,  **  This  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
truth ;  but  they  are  almost  all  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.W. :  u  those  directioos  there  does  noi  ifptv  to 
be  a  village  without  wpnng^*'  * 

In  the  7th  century  Antoninus  Martyr  roeniione 
Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bemfaard  the 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  of  th« 
CruoMles  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleyi^ 
as  we  find  ii.  Benjsmin  of  Tudela  (a.d.  1173) 
speaks  of  *<  the  great  spring  of  Shikach  which  runs 
into  the  brook  Kedron '*  (AsbeKs  ed.  vol.  i 
p.  71) ;  and  he  mentions  '*a  huge  building  wpom 
it"  fyp),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  o( 
his  &thers.  Is  ii  of  this  building  thiit  the  prisent 
ruined  pillan  are  the  relics  ?  Canmont  (aj>.  1418) 
speaks  of  the  Valley  qf  Siloah,  "  ou  est  le  fonteyne 
ou  le  {ate)  vierge  Marie  lavdi  les  drapeUes  de  son 
eniant,'*  and  of  the  fountain  d  Sikiam,  as  dose  at 
hand  {Voyage  doultrtmer  en  JkenucUmn,  6c., 
Paris  edition,  p.  68).  Fdiz  Fabri  (A.D.  1484; 
denribes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  the  subtmaneous  passage ;  but 
foiled,  and  retreated  in  dismay  atter  filling  his 
flasks  with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  von 
Harff  (a.d.  1496)  also  identities  the  spot  {D*e 
Pilgerfahrt,  p.  186,  Col.  ed.).  After  this,  the  re- 
fernces  to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  ezceptions,  vary  in  their  locatioii 
of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testimonies  to  enable 
us  to  fiz  the  site,  though  some  topographen  have 
rested  on  these  entii^y.  Sciipture,  if  it  does  not 
actually  set  it  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon 
as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  very  near  it,  both  in 
Nehemiah  and  St.  John.  The  i-euler  who  compares 
Neh.  iii.  15  with  Neh.  zii.  37,  will  find  that  the 
pool  of  Siloah,  the  tbuntain-fste,  the  stain  of  the 
dty  of  David,  the  wall  above  the  house  of  David, 
the  water-gate,  and  the  king's  gardens,  were  all 
near  each  other.  The  £vai^eli»t*s  narrative  re- 
garding the  blind  man,  whoee  eyes  the  Lord  mirsr 
cnlously  opened,  when  carefully  ezamined,  leads  ui» 
to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  somewhcR  in  the 
ndgfabourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  tra- 
ditions, or  kUtoriee  as  they  doubtleaa  are  in  many 
cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connezion  with 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  thai  the 
Lcvite  was  sent  with  the  goMen  pitcher  on  the 
« last  and  giwt  day  of  the  feaii  "  of  Tabemad« ; 
it  was  from  Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water 
which  was  then  poured  over  the  sscrifioe,  in  me- 
mory of  the  water  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim ;  and 
it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  pointed 
when  He  stood  m  the  Temple  on  that  day  and  cried, 
**  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  aud 
drink." 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  m,  as 
our  veraion  has  it,  but  at  {itU)  the  pool  of  Siloam ; ' 
for  it  was  the  day  from  hia  eyes  that  was  to  Us 
washed  off;  aiKl  the  Eviugdist  is  careful  to  thruw 
in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purnose  of  idling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  **  aqueduct,'  as  some  think,  but  to 
give  higher  significance  to  the  miiade.  *'  CJo  wa^h 
at  Siloam,*'  was  the  command;  the  Evangdiat 
adds,  **  which  is  by  interpretation,  ■BXT."    On  tbt 


t  See  W6LJU  Cmtos.  to.    Or  •;«  sets  Its 
vwyr,  wv^  oaminf  between  (he  vnro  snA  lis 
Uuo.  fmrentbeildlly,  'Go  tu  ibe  p)ul  aad 
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ran  ■mning  hert— Ui«  |An[Ieli>m  Ixtwmi  ■<  t}i( 
jnl  Oti»"  (Luke  IT.  18;  John  i.  36)  anj  "th* 
Sml  nUr,"  tbe  ini»ii>n«l  0»  nod  Um  TniuioDRi 
p«[,  wr  sat  DDthin;  fti-lhrr  than  whnt  St.  Bitiil 
■ud  wcli,  ill  hii  e^po'LiUon  of  the  SO,  of  Ixw-h. 
t£i  sI*  i  iirnrra-XfiiMj  nol  4+o^itt1  filmy  ;  )) 
npl  sE  iViri".  nupii;!  rtirieToAjc/  fic  ■■!  ititvir. 
sic  tpffffi  *iS)  irfKiu7<(ir<>.  That  ••  Sent"  is  Ih( 
BAtiinl  inta-preUtion  ii  nidoit,  not  limplr  from 
Uk  vord  itxplf.  but  (nra  other  pusags'where 
TfjV  [i  lutd  in  cocmeiion  with  wsler,  u  Job  iii. 
10,  "  b*  (fluUA  uulen  upon  the  fields  ;"  uil  Eiek. 
uii.  4,  '••)»  mUoKtbtr  liltW  riTUt  ulo  all  tba 
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tree*  of  the  field,"  The  Talmodiala  coindde  Willi 
(he  Evujelist,  ind  ny  that  Shiluch  n>  «o  ulled 
because  ilsent  forth  il»  watin  to  wster  thagardeiu 
(Leri'jirnyuaSiioru).  WemnysddHon     " 
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«r(/L  .!].»). 


rraj,  nesr  the  beginoiBU  of  Hat  siddlc-dwped 
.  ,  ition  of  the  Temple-hill  >uppoaed  to  be  Uw 
Oi^EL  of  lh<  Bible,  lud  the  Ophita  of  JiaephiB. 
[Eh  RoaEL-l  At  the  link  put  of  Ihii  foaoladn  a 


vetcT  Bowk,  ud  thiYnigh  which  « tr 
«■]>,  u  did  Robiuoo  ud  BardiT, 
m;  trad,  sDOMtimM  itooping,  kk 


idiiit,  which  twbti 


lo  ajofim.      ihia  rockj    < 
idenblj'.  bat  kMpa.  Ir    ' 


)   Uwir  wtun  dowo  Irom  the  dtf  pools  of  Temple- 

I    Weill  to  swell  Siloun.     Barclay  wiitei,  "  In  a 
-   plonog  the  ati  btemDeooa  channel   ootirejiug  tbt 


tr  froi 


,.  Vir( 


's  foul 


Qiilar  channel  eoteruig  Irom  the  unith,  ■ 
1  iew  jardi  from  ita  CDmrnenaemeut ;  and  on  tndag 
ir  the  UugralHD  gal^  when  it  beouM  » 
J 1750  fett  bfii,  while  the  dinet  distance  choked  with  rubbish  that  it  coald  be  tnniiaJ  iw 
bttweea  Siliedit  and  Om-td-Dan^  is  odj  a  little  i  finber,  I  thcr«  found  it  tani  la  the  weat,  in  the 
■bore  1200  feet.  In  fiirnur  day*  thU  paasiga  ww  I  direction  of  the  south  end  of  the  deft  or  mldle  of 
evidttjtl^  deeper,  as  ita  b«]  if  sand  of  aonM  depth,  |  Zion ;  and  if  this  channel  was  not  u^nsti-uclad  for 
which  In*  been  accumulatinf^  for  ages,  lliis  son-  '.  the  purpose  of  toattj'uif  to  Siloam  the  sui-pln* 
luit  hoa  had  trilHiLii-iet,  which  ha>e  fonmrlf  ml    waters  of  llenki>li'sai]U^ui.-t,  1  ud  nnabie  tasug< 
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gR:t  m  purpose  to  whirji  it  oould  ha^  htm 
afpUed'^  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  9^9).  Ip  an- 
01  her  place  be  tells  us  something  more  **  Haiing 
loilered  in  tiwj  pool  [Virgin's  fouut]  tiL  the  coming 
down  of  the  WHtei-s,  I  soon  found  seTeral  widely 
separated  places  where  it  gained  admittance,  besides 
the  opening  under  the  steps,  where  alone  it  had  for- 
merly been  supposed  to  enter.  I  then  obserred  a 
large  opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  just 
below  the  pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tri- 
butary,  IS  now  drr.  Being  too  much  choked  with 
teaaei-fte  and  rubbish  to  be  penetrated  far.  I  care- 
fully noted  its  position  and  bearing,  and,  on  starch- 
ilig  for  it  above,  soon  identified  it  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  assumed  an  upward  direction  towai^  the 
Temple,  and,  entering  through  a  breach,  tntversed  it 
for  nmrly  a  thousand  feK,  sometimes  erect,  some- 
times beiidiug,  sometimca  inching  mj  waj  suake- 
fiishion,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near  the  wall 
where  I  heard  the  donkeys  tri|^ug  along  oyer  my 
Lead.  I  was  satisried,  on  subsequently  locating  our 
course  abore  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this 
canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from 
Bloriah,  but  from  Zion'*  (C%,  523). 

This  conduit  entere  Siloom  at  the  north-west 
angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Si  loam,  about  rive  or 
six  feet  bixNid.  To  this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  into  the 
main  pool  {Ncuratioe  of  Mission  to  the  Jcics, 
vol.  i.  p.  207).  This  pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen 
paces  in  length  accoiding  to  LaHi  (  Viagjio  dL  Santo 
Sepolcro,  a.D.  1678) ;  fifty  feet  according  to  Bar- 
dny ;  and  fifty-three  aoooniing  to  RobiLson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ar- 
ooixling  to  Robinson ;  but  Barolaj  gives  a  more 
minute  measurement,  "  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the 
lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper; 
its  western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent;  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  Hlled  ;  tlie 
water  either  pasaing  directly  through,  or  being  main- 
tiined  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  this  is  ejected 
by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few  handfuls  of 
weeds  at  the  present  day,  bat  formerly  by  a  iiood- 
pite)  an  ajierture  at  the  bottom ;  at  a  height  of 
vhree  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  its  dimensions 
become  enlaiged  a  few  feet,  and  tlie  water,  attain- 
ing this  level,  tails  through  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
end,  into  an  educt,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soc» 
appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  peipendicular 
dilf  of  Ophel,  and  is  received  into  a  few  small  resar- 
voirs  and  troughs"  {City,  524). 

The  small  Utsin  at  the  wast  end,  whkh  we  have 
lescribed,  is  what  some  old  travellers  call  "  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  **  (F.  Fabri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  •<  In 
front  of  this/'  Fabri  goes  on,  **  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttremes,  like  a  cloister,  and 
the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported  by 
marble  pilhurs,"  which  pilhirs  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool.  The 
present  pool  is  a  ruin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  ntake 
it  romantK;  its  sides  &lling  in ;  its  pillars  broken; 
it«  »tair  a  fingment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the 
eiife  of  every  stone  worn  roimd  or  sharp  by  time ; 
in  aome  pMts  mere  dSdris;  once  btloam,  now, 
like  the  dty  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  tboogh 
around  its  cdges^  **  wild  flowers,  and,  among  other 
f  knts,  tha  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly  "  {Narru^ 
itae  q^  JfMSkM,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  grey  erum- 
Utng  limestone  of  the  stone  fas  well  as  oi  the 
<«rrouBning  rocks,  which  are  sumoMt  v?rdureless) 
jivM  M  «;^cor  and  woia-out  as|iect  tc  thii  imantble 
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faUc  The  present  pool  is  not  uie  orisinal  bnil^ 
iDir;  the  work  of  crusaders  it  may  oe;  jperhiaa 
even  improved  by  ^aladln,  whose  aMtion  for  welb 
and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these  thin^; 
perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  .the  spot  b 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall ;  while  eastwaid  and  southward 
the  verdure  of  gardeiis  relieves  the  grey  monotony 
of  the  scene,  viA  beyond  these  the  Kedron  valo, 
overshadowed  by  the  tnird  of  the  three  heights  oA 
Olivet,  **  the  mount  of  corruption "  (I  K.  z.  7 ; 
zxiii.  13),  with  the  vilhige  of  Silvrdn  jutting  out 
over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking  into  the  pool  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws  Its  wat^r. 

This  pool,  whidi  we  may  call  the  atound,  seemi 
ancientlr  to  have  poured  its  waten  into  a  third, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  Uiird  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
**  Solomon's  pool "  {B.  J.  r.  4,  §2),  and  wliich 
Nehemiah  calls  "the  King's  poor'  (ii.  14);  tor 
this  must  have  been  somewhere  about  "  the  King^s 
garden  "  ( Josephus's  ^cM'iAiir^f  wapdSci^ot ,  Ant, 
vii.  14,  §4) ;  and  we  know  that  this  was  by  **  the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (iii.  15).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with 
SUoa,  as  **  alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birket-et-Hnmra,  and  may  be  perhaps 
some  five  times  the  sixe  of  Btrket-eS'Silvdn,  Bar 
clay  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  **  depi^ised  lig-yaid ;' 
but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  It 
m  not  an  Q3K,  that  Is,  a  marsh-pool  (la.  xxzr.  7) 

nor  a  n33«  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  zxx.  14) , 

nor  a  HIpD,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i 

10;  Is.  xxu.  11);  nor  a  ^3,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi 

14) ;  sor  a  *^21,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36) ;  nor  an  \^ 

a  spring  (Gen.  iii.  17);  but  a  113^,  a  regularl^*- 

built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Keh.  iii.  15 ;  Ivod. 
ii.  6).  This  Inst  word  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic, 
as  any  traveller  or  render  of  travels  knows.  While 
Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool^  Lsaiah  merely  speaks  of  it 
as  •*  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Test*, 
ment  gives  K0\vfifi1i9p€L,  and  Josephus  a-iry^.  The 
Rabbis  and  Jewish  travellere  call  it  a  fountain ;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  tlie  Euro- 
pean traveilei^  of  all  ages,  though  more  generally 
they  give  us  |Mscina,  natatoria,  and  stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  d-MamiUa ;  hardly  tlie 
tenth  of  the  Birktit'eS'Sultan,  or  of  the  lowe^^t  oi 
the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak,  Yet  it 
is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  watei 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  watei 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  ( Dach's  Talm.  B<d)yL 
380).  Jewish  tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Silonm 
one  (Lightfoot,  CetU,  Chor,  in  Matt.  p.  51 ; 
Schwars,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "  the  burst- 

ii«  forth"  (n^l,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the 

receptacle  of  the  waten  *^  sent."  If  this  were  the 
case^  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  tha 
many  subteiTanean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusft* 
lem  huuunds,  and  one  of  which  probably  went  dowa 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hexekiah  turned  the  walare  on 
the  othet  side  of  the  dt},  when  he  "  stoppei  the 
upper  waieruourse  cf  Gihon, and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  wesit  side  uf  the  city  of  David "  (S 
^nr  xxjii.  Uo). 
Tl*»  ru^i  of  watiM  down  these  conduits  is  referrri 
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Kit,"  In.  I,. 
ring  tbit  Ih« 


TuL  6),  u  hsrd  io  hii  da;,  ihon 
water  wu  more  abumkct  thm  tb-ui  now.  The 
■Dttmuttatt  dwractcr  of  Siloani  ii  ilu  noticeH  bj 
him;  but  ID  *  looililf  pn-rontnl  b]P  to  muif 
■qL]«ilucts,  ■»!  mpplied  b^  »  mniy  ttr^t  wcIIh 
aod  Kcrtt  ipriigi  (Dot  to  cprak  of  the  diachirgc  of 
th*  gre»t  cily-Utlu;,  thi>  ungular  flow  ii  (uily 
UBiuntai  for,  both  by  the  diiwl  and  th«  tiphouic 

tncT  of  Siloun  csuld  bo  made  identioil  with  Iht 
niiraadoul  tmubline  of  BcthntU  (John  *.  4)  odc 
doM  not  Mr.  The  IkJc  of  wtter  in  tha  pool  now 
li  M  proof  that  tlwre  wai  not  the  gmt  abandance 
oTwhicli  Jowphni  >palu(fi. /.  r.  *,  $1);  and  u 
Id  the  "  inrftntv  "  he  npeit:  of,  lik«  the  "  aquae 
<ul»  "  «f  Vireil  (Gear/.  \r.  61),  or  IheOld  Tetl- 
■nwal  pnS  (Ei.  it.  35),  which  b  lued  both  in 
ttfermce io'thnwretnea  ofthe  Manih  w»ter»  (Ei. 
IT.  25),*ndi>f  th>"ato1fD  walen"  of  the  fcolith 
womui  (ProT.  ii.  17);  It  wmply  man.  freih  or 
pleaxiDt  ia  oppn-'^tioo  to  bitter  (HO ;  rtKpis\ 

The  cipmBOn  in  laa'ih.  "watni  of  Shilooh 
that  p>  Hfllf,"  HRu  Io  point  to  the  ileadtr 
fiTulel,  flowing  geiiUj,  though  nnce  *eri  profuMlT, 
eat  of  Siloun  ioio  the  lower  br«idth  of  lecel. 
where  tha  fcing'a  gardmu,  or  '-rojal  pkradiK," 
■iocd,  and  which  ii  itill  the  gmicat  tpot  about 
the  HolfCitj,  reclaimed  from  iterilitj  Into  a  fair 
oaaia  of  uiive-grorea  hg-treea,  poinegnnatN,  Ik., 
by  Iht  tiny  rPI  which  flc  -       ■   —  '"  —       ' 
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SloBTn-fed  rill  flawi  toftlj,  fertiliiiiiB  and  bwoti- 
fyinfi  the  regfon  Ihiough  which  it  pans.  At  th* 
Eiiphratea  ia  und  bj  the  prophet  aa  the  aymbol  oV 
the  wasting  .w«p  ofthe  Asyrian  king,  to  Slloni 
i>  taken  u  the  tvpe  of  the  calm  pn»penlj  ef  Itrad 
under  Mcnianic  rule,  when  "  the  d«crt  rejoicea  «nd 
bloMoma  at  the  rose."  The  word  wftly  or 
aecrelly  (QK^)  doa  not  teem  tn  refer  to  the  secret 
transmiuion  of  Ihe  waten  thi«ii;h  the  tiibutuj 
viaducts,  but,  like  Ovid'i  "  malles  aquae," 
"  blandae  aquae,"  and  Catullua'  "  mollc  Buown," 
to  the  quiet  geutleneaa  with  which  the  rirulel 
■tnia  on  iu  miaioti  of  benelicence,  through  Iha 
gardoia  of  the  king.  Thua  >'  Siioah't  brook  "  of 
Mlltca,  and  "cool  Siloam'a  ihady  rill,"  an  not 
mere  poetical  fiinclea.  The  "  fountain  "  and  tha 
"  pool,"  and  the  "  rill  "  of  Siloani,  are  ill  viaible 
Ifi  thii  daT,  each  doing  III  old  work  beneath  the 
high  rock  of  Moriah, wd almoat  bennth  Iheahadiiw 
of  the  Temple  wall. 

Caat  of  the  Kedron,  right  oppoaite  the  rough 
grrj  tlope  rilending  between  Dtrtg  and  fihcdii, 
aboTe  the  kitchen-gardens  watei  ed  bj  fcllonm  which 
supply  Jerusalem  with  eeertablea,  ii  the  (nllage 
which  tako  Its  name  from  the  pool,— A'^Sidnin. 
At  Dtraj  the  Kedron  It  narrt 


1   it.   bj  I  In-egnlarity ;  It 


e  Tilljii^eit  genemllj  botal^e 

progret*  loulhwnrd,  the  Kcfr  it  at 
ance  from  Ihe  Birtth.     This  villn|re 

'ItheJ  place  for  tilth  and 
vA'tl)  all  huddled  logrlher 
Iwta,  or  rUher  like  th« 
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lomiiB  aoi  cares  in  which  nTagii  or  dcmoniaos 
uuj  he  rapposed  to  dw^.  It  lies  neir  the  fiiot 
of  the  third  or  southern  hei^t  of  Oliret ;  and  k:i 
all  lilcelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol-shrini« 
which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh,  and  Ashtoreth 
and  Milcom.  This  was  *'  the  mount  of  corrup- 
tion "  (2  K.  zxiu.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ; 
before  in  Hebrew  geography  means  easi)  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  zi.  7) ;  and  tb«se  **  abominations  of  the 
Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites  **  were  built 
ou  "the  right  hand  of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the 
aoHthem  pait  of  it.  This  is  the  **  opprobrions 
hiir*  of  Milton  (Par.  L,  b.  i.  403);  the  "mons 
jflfeitsionif  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  earlj  travellers ; 
the  MoaBde  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil  On  Kings); 
and  the  Bei^  des  Aergemisses  of  Gsiman  maps. 
In  Rambouz*  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (Col. 
185S)  of  Jerusalem  and  Us  Holy  Places,  in  imi* 
taiion  of  the  antique,  there  is  a  slcetch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  5i/tcdfi,  which  few 
travellers  have  noticed,  but  of  which  I>e  Saulcy 
has  given  us  birth  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii. 
p.  '215);  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusite 
Workmanship.  One  vauld  like  to  know  more 
about  this  village,  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its 
inhabitants.  [H.  B.] 

BIIXyAM,  TOWER  IN.  ('O  w^fryos  iv  ry 
SiAskl^,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
definitely  beyond  these  words  of  the  Lord.  Of 
the  tower  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any 
account ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connexiou 
with  the  pool,  or  whether  "  in  Si  loam  "  refers  to 
the  valley  near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  forti- 
fications haixl  by,  for  of  Jothan:  we  read,  *'  on  the 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much"  (2  Chr.  zzvii.  3) ; 
and  of  Manasseh  that  "  he  compassed  about  Ophel  '* 
(«w.  ixxiii.  14) ;  and,  in  connexion  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  *'  a  tower  Uuit  lieth  out " 
(Neh.  iii.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in 
Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  Uie 
conjecture  that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its 
ultimate /o/L  [U.  B.] 

BILVA'NUB.    [Silas.] 

SILVEB  (^D3,  ceseph).     In  very  early  times, 

accoi'ding  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  omamentK 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillara  of  the  tabernacle  f  Ex.  xxvi.  19, 
&c.),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Kx.  xxvii.  10), 
and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17) ;  for  dishes,  or 
chargei^  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  tiiimpets 
(Num.  z.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviiL  15), 
tables  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  16),  basins  (I  Chr.  xxviii.  17), 
chains  (Is.  xl.  19;,  the  settings  ot  umaroents  (Prov. 
XXV.  11),  studs  (Cant.  L  11),  and  crowns  (2Sedi. 
vi.  11).  Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of 
silver  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  zx.  23 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2 ; 
Hab.  ii.  19;  Bai'.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture 
of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acta  ziz.  24).  [Demetrius.]  But  iu  chief  use 
was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.  we  find  cesepk,  "  silver,*'  used  for  money, 
like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  umge  there 
b  but  one  exception.  (See  Metalb,  p.  342  6.) 
VeftM^  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  com- 
mon  ia  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Oeirtaaen  L  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and 
Mosca  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  3j.  iit.  225).  In  the  Ho- 
Biep*  forms  we  find  indications  sf  the  oon%-tar* 
ari>iA^kja  of  silver  to  purposes  of  oiiiamcot  and 
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luxury.  It  was  used  for  basins  \0d.  i.  197,  it 
53),  £;oblets  {II  xxiii.  741),  baskets  {Od.  iv.  Uh), 
ootTers  (//.  xviii.  413),  swonl-hilts  (//.  i.  219;  Od 
viii.  404),  door-handles  {Od.  i.  442),  jnd  cla»Tm  r'oj 
the  greaves  {fl.  iii.  331).  Door-nosts  {Od.  viu  89* 
and  lintels  {Od.  vii.  90)  glitterea  with  silver  orna- 
ments; baths  {Od.  iv.  128),  tables  {Od.  z.  oS5\ 
bows  in.  i.  49,  xxiv.  605),  scabbaids  (//.  zi.  31j^ 
sword-belts  (//.  xviii.  598),  belts  for  the  shield 
(//.  xviii.  480),  chariot-polos  {11.  v.  729)  and  thr 
naves  of  wheda  (//.  t.  729)  were  adorned  wit> 
silver ;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver-threac 
{ft.  zvii.  52),  and  oorda  appear  to  have  been  mad* 
of  It  {Od.  X.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  tha« 
swords  (77.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  (// 
xi.  237),  thrones,  or  chairs  of  state  {Od,  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  {Od.  xxiii.  200)  were  studded  witl 
silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandals  {/L 
i.  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  refen^d  to  in  Homer  {Od.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159V 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  wen  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21), 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ex.  zxvii. 
12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  of  plates 
( Jer.  X.  9),  like  those  on  which  tiM  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  written  lo  this  day  (Tennent*s 
Ceylon,  ii.  102).  The  silver  bowl  given  a»  a  prix* 
by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  artists  (// 
xxiii.  743;  comp.  Od.  iv.  618).  In  Homer  (//.  Ii. 
857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
pi  obably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  ob* 
tained  by  the  ancients.  [MlHBS,  p.  369.]  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  some  supply 
of  this  metal.  *'When  Voinej  was  among  the 
Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  an  ore  afibrd- 
ing  silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  in  Lebanon"  (KItto,  Pkys.  Hist. 
of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
see  the  articles  Lead  and  Mikes.  The  whole 
operation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in  Jco 
xxviii.  1-11 ;  and  the  process  of  purifying  metab  i: 
frequently  lUluded  to  (Ps.  xiL  6;  Piov.  zzv.  4), 
while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ez. 
xxii.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to 
in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in 
itself,  or  more  thoroui^hly  purified,  is  mentioned  ia 
Prov.  viii.  19.  [W.  A.  W.l 

SILVEBLINGS  i^D3  :   aiicKoii  aryenttim, 

ticlva  understood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23).  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebi«w 
word  otfsepA,  etsewhere  rendei-ed  '*  silver  '*  or 
"  money."     [Piece  op  Silveb.]         [R.  S.  P.] 

8IMALCU'E(2irjuoAjrov^,E/AcciXjrotfoi:  EmaU 
chuel,  MakhuM :  MdAxor*  Joseph.),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  Uie  young  son 
of  Alexander  Balas  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tiyphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syiian  throne  (1  Mncc 
xi.  39).  [AsTlOCHtm  VI.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.]  Accord- 
ing  to  Diodoios  {Eclog.  xxxii.  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diocles,  thougpb  in  another  plaos  (  fy«g.  xxL 
Mftller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichaa.  The  name  ert- 
dently  oontaios  the  element  Meiek,  "  king/*  but 
the  original  form  is  uncertaia  fcomp.  HroliuB  ain 
I  (Jriaun  ofi  i  Macc.  /.  o.;.  FB.  K.  W.l 


SIMEON 

Sm'EONdiytX^:  SvM«(6r:  Siiimn).     The 

feoond  of  Jiioob*>  sons  by  L«Bh.  Hb  birth  in  re- 
t>rded  in  (iea.  zxix.  33,  and  in  the  explanation  there 
pTen  of  the  name,  it  is  derived  from  the  root 
fkamc^,  to  •heai^-^'  'JehoTah  hath  heard  (skAnu^) 
that  I  HM  hated.' .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name 
Shime'oo."^  This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's 
blesfiiug;  and  in  that  of  Moses  all  mention  of 
Simeon  is  omitted. 

The  fir»t  gi-oup  of  Jacob's  diildren  consists, 
Hsides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — 
Kauben,  Levi,  Jndah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
is  rcsntjoned  in  some  connexion.  **  As  Reuben  and 
Simeon  are  mine,"  sajs  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's 
W03  Ephrairo  and  Manasseh  be  mine"  (Gen.  zlTili.  5). 
With  Leri,  Kmeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites  (xzziv.  25)— «  deed  which  drew 
on  them  the  remonstrsnoe  of  their  father  (ver.  30), 
and  peihaps  <  also  his  dying  curse  (zliz.  5-7).  With 
Jndah  the  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer.  He 
and  Simeon  not  onlj  **went  up"  together,  side 
bj  side,  in  the  fbrefiwnt  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3,  17), 
but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in 
the  same  manner  as  Benjamin  and  £phraim.  Be- 
sides the  massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standards  of  a  more  drilixed  and 
ieM  Tiolcnt  sge,  and,  when  fidrly  estimated,  not 
altogether  discreditable  to  its  perpetrators— the  only 
peraonal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the  fiict  of  his 
being  selerted  by  Joseph,  without  any  reason  given 
or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of 
Benjamin  (Gen.xlii.  19,  24,36;  xliii.  23). 

These  slight  traits  are  charscteristtcally  amplified 
va  the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
ionathan  it  b  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
lowoed  mto  tiie  well  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
details  in  Fabricius,  Cod,  Pmui.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  sriection  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  binding 
and  incarceration.  In  the  Midxash  the  strength  of 
Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  are 
onable  to  cope  with  him,  and  bis  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  sots  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph,  dis  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  fidl  at  his  feet 
«nd  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  Bib.  Leg,  88).  In  the 
"Testament  of  Simeon"  his  fieromew  and  impla- 
csbility  are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies 
warning  his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such 
passions  (Fabridns,  Cod.  Foeudep,  533-543). 

The  chief  families  of  the  tiibe  are  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (10),  in  which  one  of  them, 
bearing  the  name  of  Suaul  (Saul),  is  spodfied  as 
*«  tkj  xn  sf  theCanaanitess"— Num.  xxvi.  (12-14), 

*  FHnt  {BamOw^  IL  4f  2)  inclines  to  the  InterprsUtlon 
-  tenons'  (mtowvidhcr).    Radslob  (iONsrt.  Jfamtn,  93X 

so  the  other  hsnd,  adopting  the  AnUk  root    w>»^, 

sansKeis  the  asms  to  bssu  ■*Bons  of  bondsge"  or 
*  Loodmeo." 

k  Tbe  nsnaa  Is  given  la  this  Its  mors  correct  form  In 
Iho  A.T.  lu  cooaszka  with  a  later  Israelite  In  Esr.  x.  81. 

•  lilsbynoBMaBaosrtalnthstJsoob'swonlsallndeto 
the tTaraasHoa at ShedienL  Ther sppear ratherio rafcr 
lo  seme  other  art  of  the  bcotheis  which  has  fsospM  dirant 
rt-onL 
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and  1  Chr.  hr.  (24-43]).  In  the  lattr:  pnsuge  Tviir. 
27)  It  is  mentioned  that  the  fiunily  of  one  or  tlis 
heads  of  the  tribe  **  had  not  many  children,  ndthiT 
did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of  iidah.'' 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  omy  witl. 
one  family  but  with  the  whole  tinbe.  At  the 
census  at  Sinai  Simeon  nnmbei«l  59,300  fightuig 
men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  most  nume- 
rous out  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it; 
but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  Shittim, 
the  numbers  had  Ulen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  tne 
weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  paitly 
due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry 
of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Smeon  sppears  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there  must  have 
been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 

The  connexion  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied 
in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been 
ah-eady  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them 
is  thus  rendered : — 

ShtaneoD  and  Levi  sre  bnfthren,' 

Instromcnts  of  violence  are  their  manhlnatlooe  (or, 

their*  swords). 
Into  their  secret  ooondl  come  not  my  soul ! 
Unto  their  sssembly  Join  not  mine  hononr  I 
For  fai  their  wrath  they  slew  a  man. 
And  In  their  self-will  they  hougbcd  an '  ox. 
Ciused  be  their  wrstb.  for  It  Is  fleroe. 
And  their  anger,  for  U  Is  cruel  1 

I  will  divide  them  In  Jsoob^ 

And  scatter  them  in  IsrseL 

The  terms  of  this  denundation  seem  to  imply  • 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
more  violent  and  continued  exploits  performed  under 
that  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  dosing  lines  also  seem  to  necessitate 
a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
than  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  lather  of  the  individual  patriarchs.  Taking 
it  however  to  be  what  it  purpoils,  an  actual  predic* 
tion  by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful  this  may 
be,  no  other  condusion  can  be  safely  anived  at),  it 
has  been  often  pointed  out  how  differently  the  same 
sentence  was  accomplished  in  the  caset  of  the  two 
tribes.  Both  were  "divided"  and  "scattered.** 
But  how  diffei-ently  1  The  dispersion  of  the  Levitet 
arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  fiice  of  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  dispersion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  corrupting  element 
in  the  tribe  itself,  which  fint  reduced  its  numbers, 
and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  allotted  seat  in  the 
country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not,  but  be- 
cause it  would  not  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  non-appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6f)  may  be  ex- 


*  The  word  Is  D^HK,  meaning  *<  brothers*  In  the 

fUlest,  strictest  sense.    In  the  TsrE>  V^ndo^  It  is 
rendered  achin  tdamin,  **  brothers  of  the  womb." 

*  Identified  bj  eome  (Jerome,  Tslmnd,  ftc.)  wWh  the 
Orepk  lUxMpa.  Tbe  "bsbltstloDs"  of  the  A.V.  la 
derived  ftom  Ktanchl,  but  is  not  ooonfesnanced  by  later 
scholsrs. 

r  A.y.  "  digged  down  a  waU  " ;  following  Ookelca.  w)» 
reads  "V)fi^  «  "^^t)*  **  <^  town,  a  wall." 

s  Tbe  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  8(ips«»'f 
name  in  this  pasmge— **  Let  Reuben  live  snd  not  il» 
let  'jtoi'.'on  W  tew  in  number."    In  nu  'loins  ii  d<fisrs 
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plained  in  two  wayb.  On  the  Mramptimi  that  the 
blessing  was  actoallj  prcHMrancsd  in  its  present 
form  hj  Moses,  the  omission  maj  be  due  to  his  dis- 
plessars  at  the  mixlehayioar  of  the  tribe  at  Shittim. 
On  ths  asswnptaon  that  the  Bleadng,  or  this  por- 
tion of  it,  is  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it 
inaj  be  doe  to  the  &ct  of  the  tribe  haying  bj  that 
time  vanished  from  the  Hoi 7  Land.  The  latter  of 
these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

During  the  joaraej  tiirongh  the  wilderness  8imei>n 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  manned  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were 
Reoben  and  Gad — not  hb  whole  brothers,  bat  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  I^eah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodas  was  Shelomiel  son  of 
Zvrishaddai  (Nam.  i.  6),  ancestor  of  its  one  heroine, 
the  inb^epid  Judith.  [Salasadai.]  Among  the  spin 
Simeon  wss  represented  by  Shaphat  son  of  Hon, 
L  9,  Horite,  a  name  whidi  perhaps,  lilie  the  **  Ca- 
naanitess  "  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the 
lax  tendenaes  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy 
prey  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the 
diviuoc  of  the  luid  his  zepresentatiye  was  Shemuel,^ 
son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  hare  begun  with  the 
Conqaest.  Judah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  first  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land ; 
and  then,  the  Canaanites  having  been  suffideutly 
subdued  to  allow  the  Secred  Teot  to  be  esta- 
blished without  risk  in  the  hesrt  of  the  ooontiy, 
the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii. 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon 
(xix.  1),  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and  iiouth 
for  even  hb  great  powera.'  To  Simeon  accordingly 
was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the  teiritory  of  hb 
kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier ,k  which  contained 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ciUes,  with  their  villages, 
spread  rouni  the  venerable  well  of  Beersheba 
(Josh.  jdx.  1-8 ;  1  Oir.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these 
places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  pos- 
sessed themselves  (Jodg.  i.  3,  17)  ;  and  here  they 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  St).  During  his  wandering 
life  David  must  have  been  mudi  amongst  the 
Simeonites.  In  fact  three  of  their  cities  aie  named 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  hb 
own  private  *"  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judnh  who  at- 
tended his  installation  as  king  at  Hebron  should 
have  been  so  much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  &ct 
that  the  event  was  taking  place  in  the  heart  of 
th<>ir  own  territory,  at  Hebron.  This,  however, 
will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that  the 
warriors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  ■  numerous 
than  tho«*  of  Judah  (6800).    After  David's  removal 

Qot  00I7  fiom  the  Vatlcsn  MS.  but  also  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  which  *hlB  M&  nsusUy  adheres  more  clossly  than 
the  Vatican  does.  The  insertion  ts  adopted  In  the  Com- 
plntenslan  and  Aldine  edltlom  of  the  LXX..  but  does 
not  sppear  In  any  of  the  other  versions. 

Ik  It  la  a  wrkma  colnddeooe,  thoafl^  of  ooane  DoUdng 
mm^,  that  ihe  soantj  records  of  Stmeoo  should  dbdose  two 
names  so  Uloatrloos  In  Israelite  history  aa  Saul  and  Samuel. 

(  Thb  Is  adUTerent  aoooont  to  that  sappiM  in  Jndg.  L  i 
lie  two  ars  entirely  dbtiiKt  dccumcnta.  I^mn  of  Juiges^ 


to  JenwleiD,  the  heed  of  Uie  tnhe  arm  .'T'^hntiaii 
SOD  of  Maachah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  tioM  of  the  divi- 
■on  of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  waf 
probably  not  in  a  sufficient' y  strong  or  compact 
condition  to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies, 
even  had  it  entertained  thun.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  tha 
two  CBnual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
whidi  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  But  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah*s  reign,  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  seat  of  the  tiibe,  and  actuated  by 
nil  the  ii'arlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  prt^enitor. 
This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
first,  under  thirteen  chieftains,  leading  doubtless  a 
large  body  of  followers,  was  made  against  the 
Hamites  and  the  Mehunim,*  a  powei-ful  tribe  of 
Bedouins,  ^  at  the  entiance  of  Gedor  at  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was  smaller,  but 
mora  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance  of  four 
chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some 
bter  pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir.  The  expedition  was  successful.  They  smote 
the  Amalekites  and  took  possesisioo  of  their  qiwrters : 
and  they  were  still  living  there  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  editnl  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in 
the  Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears 
her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic  romance, 
Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  among  the  deliverer  of  her  nation. 
Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Si« 
roeouite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the  city, 
was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was  Ma- 
rmsses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishoddai  (in  the  Gree^i 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  viii.  1 ),  the  heafj 
of  theSmeonites  at  the  time  of  their  gi^eatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  *♦  the  Lord  God  of  her  father  Simera  " 
and  by  recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner 
and  in  all  their  detftJs  the  incidents  of  the  maaaacre 
of  Shechem  f-x.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Exekiel  (xlvlii.  25,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  ReveUtion  (vii.  7)  in  thcii 
cataloguoi  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.    The  formei 

fh»n  Its  fragmentary  and  a2>rapt  dMuacter,  baa  the  i^k 
pearance  of  being  the  moro  ancient  of  the  two. 

k  "  The  parte  of  Idoraaea  which  border  on  AiaUa  wad 
Egypt "  (Joseph.  Ant.  ▼.  1,  $Ti). 

•  It  had  been  fini  taken  from  Simeon  by  the  niiUaliDea 
(1  Sam.  xxvU.  6%  if  Indeed  he  ever  got  ppesession  of  II. 

•  PossiUy  becaoae  the  Simeonitea  wens  warrloR  sa^ 
nothing  eias.  Instead  of  husbandmen,  he,  lUe  the 
Juilah. 

•  A,  V  "babiutions."    S€«  Mxhonik 
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tvtmmt  the  trtle  finom  Jndah  and  pboM  it  by  the 
Jd<>  of  Beojamin. 

2.  (Sv/Aci^:  '.Vnwoft.)  A  priest  of  the  fiunilf 
af  Joanb---or  io  ita  frill  form  Jehoiarib — one  of 
the  ancestora  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

3.  (M>n  of  Juda  and  fiither  of  Levi  in  the  gene- 
Uagy  of  our  Uitl  (Luke  iii.  SO)  The  Vat  MS. 
^ves  the  name  Siixf (6r. 

4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter  (Acts  xr.  14).  The 
use  of  the  Hebi-ew  foim  of  the  name  in  this  place  is 

.cry  charscta-istic  of  the  speaker  in  wlwMe  mouth 
it  oocun.  It  is  found  once  again  (2  Pet.  i.  l)i 
thousrh  bere  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in 
tbe  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here  adopts 
••  Simon."  [G.] 

5.  A  deront  J«ir,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whd  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple, 
took  Him  in  his  arms,  and  saye  thanks  for  what  he 
saw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25'35). 

In  the  apocryphal  Goi^-pel  of  Nioodemus,  Simeon 
\m  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  descent  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Channus  and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two 
•ons  of  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
Christ's  resurrection  (Matt.  uvii.  53),  and  leUted 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nicodemns,  Joseph, 
and  Gamaliel. 

Rabban  Simeon,  whose  grrandmother  was  of  the 
frmily  of  David,  succeeded  his  &ther  Hillel  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  13  (Otho, 
Lexiam  Rdbh.  p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  zxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Horae  ffeb,  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connexion, 
anno  37,  Mlchaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 
Sorat  ffeb.  Luke  ii.  25)  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke.  In  favour  of  the 
i<lentlty  it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence, 
time  of  lift,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the 
Mishna,  and  ^e  counsel  given  by  Gamaliel  (Acts 
r.  38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  &mily  of  the  Rabban  towards  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
facta  fall  fiir  short  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
that  St.  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  oele- 
bratied  a  character  as  the  Piwident  of  the  Sanhedrim 
merely  as  **  a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and  that  his  son 
Gamaliel,  after  all ,  was  educated  as  a  Pharisee.  The 
question  is  discussed  in  Witsius,  MiMcellanta  Sacra, 
I.  21  §14-16.  See  al«o  Wolf,  Curae  Pfnhlogieaet 
Luke  ii.  25,  and  BibL  ffebr.  U.  682.    [W.  T.  B.] 

SDfEON  NIOEB.    Acta  ziii.  1.    [NiocR.] 

SI'MON.  A  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  uncommon,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  a  contraction  of  the  Hebrew  Shimeon. 
That  the  two  names  ^  ere  r^arded  as  identical  ap> 
pean  from  1  Mace.  ii.  65.  Peihaps  the  Hebrew 
name  was  thus  slightly  altered  in  onier  to  render  it 
tdentkal  with  the  Greek. 

1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maocabem,  |4»  p. 
166^] 

2.  Son  of  Oniaa  the  higfa-prieat  (le^^ff  S  M^yaff), 
iriioae  cologr  doeca  the  **  praise  of  fiunoua  men  "  in 
\kt  Bock  or  Ecclcriasticus  (ch.  iv  ).  [EcCLEBiAa- 
ncoi,  vol.  i.  p.  479.]    FritxKhe,  whose  edition  ol 
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(JSse^.  Ifandb.)  has  appeared  (1800) 
sio<«  the  article  rdferred  to  was  written,  maintaiu 
th»  common  view  that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  II ., 
but.  without  bringing  forward  any  new  argnmenta 
to  support  it,  though  he  stnmgely  underrates  ih* 
Importance  of  Simon  I.  (the  Just).  Without  laying 
undue  stress  npon  the  traditions  which  attached  tu 
thu  name  (Herxfeld,  Oeaeh.  Itr,  i.  195),  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  Simon  the  Just  was  populaily  reaardtiJ 
as  3.osmg  a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last 
teacher  of  *'  Uie  Gi«at  Synagogue."  Yet  there  is 
in  ftct  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the  title  ''the 
Just"  was  given.  Hendeld  (i.  377,  378)  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  Simon  II., 
and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Jest  {Qetch,  d.  Judenth,  i.  95).  The  later  Hebrew 
authorities,  by  whose  help  tiie  question  should  be 
settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfiu^ry  and  oonfused 
(Jest,  1 10,  &c) ;  and  it  appears  better  to  adhm 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies 
Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  {Ant.  xii.  2,  $4, 4e.), 
than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  traditionB,  which  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology.  The 
legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  and  Herxfeld 
and  Joet  both  agree  in  supposing  that  the  referenot 
in  Eoelesiasticus  is  to  Simon,  known  as  "  the  Just,' 
though  tliey  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II.  (compare, 
for  tbe  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall's  ffisi,  of  Jews, 
i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connexwn,  ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  whoee  infom»tion  as  to  the 
treasures  of  tne  Temple  led   to  the  sacrilegioua 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Maoc  iii.  4  &c.).    After 
this  attempt  &iled,  through  the  interference  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy 
(iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  arose  between  their 
two  partiea  (iv.  3).   Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  fo  the  result  or  the  later  his* 
tory  of  Simon.    Considenble  doubt  exista  as  to  the 
exact  natura  of  the  office  which  he  held  {frpoffrdnir 
rov  Icpov,  2  Maoc.  iii.  4).     Various  intei-preUtions 
are  given  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc).    The 
chief  difficulty  lies  m  the  fiict  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  "the  tribe  of  Benjamin"  (2  Maoc.  iii. 
3),  while  the  earlier  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God" 
{6  ffyo^fitpos  otieov  rov  Beov  (irvpfov),  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  **  captain  of  the 
Temple  "  {ffrpeenryhs  rod  Upov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfoot's  note;  Acta  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  tieasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.    Herx- 
feld  (Geioh.  Isr,  i.  218)  conjectures  that  Benjcanin 
is  an  error  for  Mmjeanm,  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neh.  xii.  5,  17.)     In  support  ol  this  vi«w 
it  may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,    is  said   to   have    been  a  brother   of 
Simon   (2  Mace.   ir.   23),  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  de- 
scent.    At  the  same  time  the  coiruption  (if  it 
exist)    dates    from    an    earlier  period    than    the 
present  Greek  text,  for  **  tribe  "  {^vK^)  could  not 
be  used  for  "  family  "  (oUof).    The  various  read- 
ing kyopa»oiilat  ("  regukition  of  the  market")  fur 
vuptufoiilas  ("disorder,"   2  Maoc.  iii.  4),  which 
seems  to  be  certainly  correct,  points  to  some  office 
in  connexion  with  the  supply  iS  the  sacritices ;  and 
probably  Simon  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Seleucua,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  context) 
had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them  (2  Maoc. 
iiL  3).     In  this  case  there  would  be  leas  difReoity 
in  a  Bet^mite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  (creign  khig 
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t^'m  in  «  matter  wkich  oonoanfld  the  TemDle- 
•ennce.  [B.  P.  W*.] 

4.  SixoN  THE  Brother  or  Jebds. — The  onlj 
vtdoubted  notice  of  thie  Simon  oocun  in  Matt.  ziii. 
55,  Marie  Ti.  3,  where,  in  common  with  Jame», 
Joeea,  and  Jndaa,  he  is  mentioned  ae  one  of  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  been  identified  by 
fome  wiiten  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  iMshop 
of  Jerusalem  ailei  the  death  of  James,  ▲.D.  62 
(Euseb.  ff.  E,  iii.  11,  It.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme 
age  of  120  yean  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
32),  in  the  year  107,  or  according  to  Burton  (Z«c- 
htrcs,  ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  Toe  former  of  these 
!>pinious  rests  on  no  eridence  whaterer,  nor  is  the 
latter  without;  its  difficulties.  For  in  whatever 
wnse  the  term  "  brother "  is  accepted — a  rexed 
question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
under  Brother  and  James — it  is  dear  that 
neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so^xdlcd 
Apoatoiioal  Constitntians  understood  Symeon  to  be 
the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the  "  bro- 
•Jier "  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invariably  describes 
James  as  **the  brother"  of  Jesus  {H.  E,  i.  12, 
ii.  1,  a/.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Clopas,  and 
the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the  same 
distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  {Const, 
Apoit,  vii.  46). 

6.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  TweWe 
Apostles  (Matt.  z.  4;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwiite  de- 
sciibed  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Lnlce  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  ({i}Ac^f),  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  * 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  («cayaytTi}r,  as  in 
text,  recept,,  or  jcayayaTos,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cano' 
naeittf  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
siippaeed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Gana 
( Luther's  version)  are  equally  enoneous.  [Canaan- 
ite.] The  term  Koyairlnis  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of 
Simon  {Const.  Apost.  vi.  14,viii.  27).  Hehius  been 
frequently  identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of 
Jesus;  but  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distin- 
guishtt  between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of 
Jesus.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical 
with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  iSophronius  {App.  ad  Hieron.  CataL). 
Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Pseudo*Dorotheus  and  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  pi-eached  in  Egypt,* Cyrene,  and 
Mauritania  ^Builon's  Lectitres,  i.  333,  note),  and, 
on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation 
preserved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  27),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 


b  Smie  doobi  has  been  tnrown  on  Justin's  statement, 
from  the  fisct  that  Jae«'pbuB  {Afd.  xx.  7,  $2)  mentions  a 
rrpoted  macldan  of  the  same  niune  and  idwnt  the  tame 
date,  who  was  bora  in  Orprns.  It  bas  been  sngRcsted  thai 
/ustlo  borrowed  his  information  from  this  sooroe^  and 
mistook  OlUum,  a  town  of  Cypraa,  for  Gitton.  If  the 
writers  bad  respectively  used  the  gentile  Ibrms  Kitmi^ 
snd  r4TTM«>,  the  similarity  would  have  favoured  such  an 
Idea.  But  ceitber  does  Jooephns  mention  Ciiimn,  nor  yet 
•Joes  Jnstln  oae  the  (ratile  form.  It  is  far  more  pmbable 
\>v\i  Josepbns  wonld  be  wronj;  than  Justin,  la  any  poiat  i 
rQ*)M«tlns  Hamarta.  1 
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6.  Simon  op  Ctrene.^A  Hellcnistie  Jcv 
bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Afiica.  w  Vi 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  erect- 
fidon  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  ftaat 
(Acta  ii.  10 V  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  m>m  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting 
the  procession  that  conducted  Jeans  to  Golgotha,  nc 
he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  prened 
into  the  service  (4^77d(fmi«'ay,  a  military  term)  to 
beat  the  cross  (Matt,  zxvii.  32;  Mark  zv.  21; 
Luke  xziii.  26),  when  Jesus  himadf  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (oomp.  John  xiz.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  mther  of  Akzaoder  and  Rufus, 
periaaps  because  this  was  the  Rufua  known  to  tha 
Roman  Christians  (Rom.  zvi.  13),  ibr  whom  he 
more  especially  wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnosiica 
believed  that  Simon  auffeied  in  lieu  of  Jcaus  (Buiv 
ton's  Lectures^  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  thk  Leper. — A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  '*  the  leper,"  not  fitmi  his  having 
leprosy  at  the  time  when  he  is  mentioned,  but  at 
some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  been  mii-aculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In  hi4 
house  Maiy  anointed  Jesus  prepamtoiy  to  His  death 
and  burial  TMatt.  izvi.  6  &c ;  Mark  ziv.  3  &c 
John  xii.  1  6k.).  Lazarus  was  also  present  as  onl 
of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John  zii.  2): 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters, 
together  with  the  active  pai't  the  latter  toik.  in  tlie 
proceedings,  leads  to  the  infeienoe  that  Simon  was 
i-elated  to  them :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  we  can  attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that 
he  was  their  father,  as  reported  on  apocryphal  au- 
thority by  Nicephorus,  {H.  E.  i.  27),  and  still  lesa 
to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary.  Simon 
the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simon  the 
Phaiisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  i^t  dihtinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "mar 
gidan,"  from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (|uryc^apr» 
Acts  viii.  9).  His  history  is  a  remai'kable  one : 
he  was  bom  at  Gitton,^  a  village  of  Samaria 
(Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  26),  identified  with  the 
modem  Kuryet  JH,  near  Aitf6'i/tis  (Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  308,  note).  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Alexandria  (as  stated  m  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22), 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subsequently 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobins  {ConttiU 
Apostol.  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaiia, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acta  viii.  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5) 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  '*the  power  of  God  which  is  called  gt-eat"* 
(Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  ezcited  his  obsei-vation,  he  beca»'> 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  i-eceived  oaptism  at  his 

«  The  A.  V.  omiU  the  wcrd  KoAovrUny,  and  rcDdm 
the  words  **  the  great  power  of  God.**  Bat  this  Is  to  lose 
the  whole  point  of  the  designation.  The  Samaritans  do- 
scribed  tiie  angels  aa  SvMifMtf ,  D^fl  i.  e.  uncreated 

Inflnences  proceeding  from  God  (Glceeler,  Ecd.  BisL  1.  48. 
note  6).  Tbey  Intended  to  distlngnlsh  Simon  from  sn* 
an  order  of  beings  by  adding  the  words  **  whicb  is  ealM 
great."  meaning  thereby  the  sonroe  of  all  power,  In  ©the? 
words,  the  Supreme  Deity  Simon  was  recognised  aa  the 
ioramatloQ  of  *hi8  power.  He  annoimced  binuw^lf  aa  lit  a 
Kpedal  sense  -  some  great  one"  (Acta  vill.  9) ;  or  to  um 
kbcvn  wonlA  (an  n^portr^by  lerofmc.  vm  MatU  uJv.  51 
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Wds.  8«>liflequently  he  witiiesMd  tlie  effect  pro- 
ioeed  fay  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practised  by 
the  Apott]ep  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirou*  of 
acquiring  a  similar  .power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
•um  of  money  for  it.  Hia  object  evidently  was  to 
n^iply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  ma^cal  aits. 
The  motive  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  re- 
probated ;  and  his  proposition  met  with  a  serere 
ileniuiciation  from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  bat  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
Biemory  of  his  pecaliar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 
m  the  word  timony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in 
tpiritnal  o6kes.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to 
kis  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Karby  Chinch  historians  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nadons  foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movement* 
be  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  enoounten, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
neys be  waa  accompanied  by  a  female  named 
Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a  prostitate  at 
Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
his  firyoia'  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apoi,  ;.  26;  Euseb.  H,  E.  ii.  13).  His  first 
encoubter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  ConstUutionea  Apo^ 
tolicae,  ri.  8),  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
Rome.  Ensebius  makes  no  mention  of  this  tint 
CDoounter,  but  represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome 
as  foUowing  immediately  after  the  interview  re- 
corded in  Scripture  (if.  I!,  ii.  14)  ;  but  his  chrono- 
logicBl  statements  are  evidently  confused;  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  ten  years  ther  the  events  in 
Samaria.  Jnstin  Martyr,  with  greater  consistency, 
repiiaents  Simon  as  having  visited  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
eoonter  with  Peter.  His  success  there  was  so 
great  that  he  was  deiBed,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
In  his  honour,  with  the  inscription  *'  Sirooni  Deo 
Sancto  "  '  {Apol,  i.  26,  56).  The  above  statements 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon 
made  two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  fint  in  the 
re^  of  Claudius,  the  seoond,  in  which  he  en> 
countered  Peter,  in  the  i^ign  of  Nero,'  about  the 
year  68  (Barton's  Lectures,  i.  233,  318):  and 
even  this  takes  £or  gi-anted  the  disputed  fact  of 
)»L  Peter*s  visit  to  Rome.  [Peter.]  His  death 
/s  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question:  ac- 
conling  to  Hippolytna,  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject,  8imon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  confident  asssurauoe  tluit  he  would 

"  Efo  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosns,  ego  Paradetus, 
ego  Ofeonipotnis,  ego  omnia  Del." 

'  in  the  Ikmma,  as  embodied  in  Helena's  perron,  we 
lecogntte  the  dnalistlc  element  of  Onostldsm,  derived 
flpom  the  Hantchean  sTStem.  The  Gnostlci  appear  to 
have  reoogolied  the  8vya^t«  and  the  ivyoia.,  as  the  two 
Migfnal  principles  from  wboae  Junction  all  beings  ema> 
uaced.  Slmoo  and  Helena  were  the  Incaniations  In  which 
these  principles  resided. 

'  Jiibtin's  nnthority  has  been  lmpngn«^l  in  n-spect  to 
this  slAtonent,  on  the  gruund  that  a  tablet  was  discovered 
In  167i  on  the  Tiberina  imtula,  wbidi  answers  to  the 
locality  de«crlbed  by  JosUn  (cv  r^  Tifi*tn  voro^tp  furaiv 
rwy  8ve  -yc^vpwF).  and  bearing  an  inscrlptkm.  the  first 
wards  of  which  are  *  Scoioni  sanoo  deo  fldio."  This  in- 
scription, which  really  applies  to  the  SaUne  Hercules 
.SaacHf  jienio,  H  suppoaed  to  nave  been  mistaken  by 
Justin,  in  bis  ignorance  of  Latin,  for  one  In  houour  of 
ftaian.    If  the  in»Tlption  bad  been  oonflBod  to  the  wonis 
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rise  again  on  the  third  day  {Adv,  ffaer,  rl.  W\ 
According  to  another  account,  he  attempted  ta 
fly  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power ;  in  answa 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sn^taineQ 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh-  and  ankle-bcnes  {Coih 
stitut.  Apastol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9) ;  overcome  with  vez« 
ation,  he  committed  siu'dde  (Amob.  Adv.  Oent, 
ii.  7^.  Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or, 
on  tne  other  hand,  weakened,  by  the  aocotmt  of  a 
similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers 
rSueton.  Ner.  12;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  79),  is  uncertain. 
Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the  basis  for 
this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  {Lectures^ 
i.  295)  rather  favours  the  former  alteiiiative. 
Simon  is  generally  pronounced  by  early  writers  tc 
have  been  the  fbimder  of  heresy.  It  is  difHcnlt  to 
undeiatand  how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian  :  perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to 
combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  He  is  also 
reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  to  emanate 
from  Christ  and  His  disciples  {CoHttitut,  ApottoL 
vi.  16). 

0.  Simon  Peter.    [Peter.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Phaiisee,  in  whose  house  a 
penitent  woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  ti 
Jeaus  (Luke  vii.  40). 

11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A  Christian  con- 
vert living  at  Jopna,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  iz.  43).  The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
regarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had  on 
him.  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acta  z. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  kcariot  (John 
vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SI'MON  GHOSAMAETB  {%iiJMw  Xmta- 
luuos :  Simon).  SiUMEON,  and  the  three  following 
names  in  Ezr.  z.  31,  32,  are  thus  written  in  the 
LXX.  (1  Esd.  iz.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  correctly 
"  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."  '*  Cho- 
samaeus*'  is  apparently  formed  by  combining  the 
last  letter  of  Malluch  with  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing name,  Shemariah. 

8IM'BI(rp^:  ♦vX(i<r(rorrc9:  iS^mn).    Pro- 

perly  "  Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a  Merarite  Lev  its 
in  the  reign  of  David,  (1  Chr.  zzvi.  10).  Though 
not  the  fii-st-bom,  his  father  made  him  the  head 

qnoted  by  Jnstin,  such  a  mistake  might  have  been  con- 
ceivable i  but  it  goes  on  to  state  the  nsme  of  the  giver 
and  other  particulars :  "  Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacrum 
Sex.  Pompelus,  Sp.  F.  GoL  Mosaianns  Qulnquennalls  decos 
Bidentalis  donum  dedlL"  That  Justin,  a  man  cf  literary 
aoqnirements,  shoald  be  unable  to  translate  such  an  In- 
scription—that be  should  misquote  It  In  an  Apology  duly 
prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor— and 
that  the  mistake  ebould  be  repeated  by  other  early  writers 
whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned  (Irenaeas, 
Adv.  Hdere$.  1.  20;  Tertulllan,  ApoL  13)— these  aasnmp- 
tlons  form  a  series  of  Improbabilities,  amounting  almost 
to  an  impossibility. 

'  This  later  date  Is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
aoDount  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  Hippolytns  {Adn^ 
Haer.  vl.  20) ;  for  the  event  Is  stated  to  have  ocenired 
while  Peter  end  Pvil  (the  tsrm  air»r-«»Xoit  evldeally 
hnplying  the  presence  of  the  latiei)  vci«  tosMbsr  U 
Rome. 
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•<^  th«  familj.  The  LXX.  read  ^yM,  Mniriy 
•*gtxarda.* 

SIN  (pD:  2<irs,  Sv^ni:  Pelwti*on\  a  dty  of 

E^g3rpt,  mentioned  onlj  by  Ei«kl«i  (zxx.  15,  16). 
The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Geaenius 
•nppoGos  it  to  signify  "  clar."  from  the  tmosed  root 
PP»  probably  "  he  or  \t  traa  maddy,  clayey."     It 

■  identified  in  the  %  uig.  with  Pelosium,  IliyXov- 
^  ovf  **  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town,  from  ini\6s ; 
and  seems  to  be  preserred  in  the  Arabic  £t-Teeiieh, 

juukUlt  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum 

et-Teeneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  supposed  Pe- 
lusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et- 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-Teeneh,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  **  t«en  "  signifying: "  mud,*' 
&C.,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for :  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 

Kfbable.  ChampoUion  identifies  Pelusium  with  the 
epeJULOTIt,  IICpeAJLCJOIt  (the  se- 
coud  being  a  variation  held  by  Quatremire  to  be 

inoorxect),  and  B^DetXOTtt,  of  the  Copts, 

El-Farml,  L«  *a]1»  of  the  Anibe,  which  was  in  the 

time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city,  the  limits  of  a 
govemor^s  authoiity  being  stated  to  have  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Philae,  and  Peremoim 
(Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67,  fbl.  90, 
Bp.  Quatrem^re,  Ifemoires  G4og.  et  Hist,  sur 
VEgypte,  i.  259).    Champollion  ingeniously  derives 

this  name  from  the  artide  ^y  6p,  "to  be,"  and 

OJULI,  "mud"  {VEgypte,  ii.  82-87;  comp. 
Brugsch,  Oeogr.  Inschr,  i.  p.  297).  Bmgsch  com- 
pares  the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-REM,  which  he 
reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-KEM,  "the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem  "  {Oeogr. 
Inschr,  i.  /.  c,  pi.  Iv.  n^  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  dty  SAMHAT  (or,  as  he  i«ids  it 
S&ai-hud),  remarking  that  **  the  nome  of  the  city 
S&mhud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determi- 
native of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
iioman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certain,  for 
there  may  hare  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  SAMUAT  is  unknown  (Id.  p. 
128;  PI.  xxviii.  17). 

The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near  Bui^ 
st-Teeueh,  now  called  El-Farmi  and  not  Et-Teeueh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  supposes 
thai  the  mound  of  Alx>o-Kheeydr  indicates  where  it 
stood.  This  is  fui-ther  inland,  and  apparently  on 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pe- 
lusium. It  is  situate  between  Farmi  and  Tel- 
Pefenneh.*  Wnatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  sti^ength  not 
to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  manh-land  and  mud,  never 
emy  to  traverbe.  The  andent  sites  in  such  dluvial 
tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  suffidently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  pkin  to  preserve  them 
fim  bdng  injured  by  the  inundation. 
»■  ■      '  '  '■  ■" 

*  tMpt.  Spratt's  reports  have  nnfortDoately  been  printed 
only  in  abstract  ("Itelu  of  the  Mite,"  ttc ;  Rstnm.  Hnose 
sl  Comauttt,  9Ui  Feb    IMO),  with  a  very  lumifliacnt 
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Th^  antiqtxity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  peHispB  bi 
ipierred  from  the  mention  of  **  the  wilderness  of 
Sm"  in  the  journeys  of  the  Isnielifes  (Ex.  zri.  1 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  ^s  remarkable,  howcwr,  thai 
the  Israelitee  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tnc* 
on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  i« 
is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic  ),ciun»ula, 
and  therefoi-e  it  may  take  its  name  from  tiome  other 
place  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin.  [Sin, 
Wilderness  of.] 

Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  in  one  of  tin 
pit^phecies  i^ating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebudindnezzar,  as  one  of  the  dties  which  should 
then  suffer  caUmities,  with,  probably,  referenot 
to  their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  nrs 
Noph  (Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes), 
Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Te- 
haphnehes  (  Daphnae).  All  these,  excepting  the  two 
andent  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  kiy  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the  apfwiMch  to 
Memphis,  an  invader  could  scaixsely  advance,  after 
cnpturing  Pdusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Tanis,  as  adei-rods  Pdusium,  seems  to 
have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  easL  Bubastis 
was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  *'Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt "  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  hdd  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pdusium, 
and  that  near  Pdusium  Cambyses  defeated  Pfeam- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  dedsive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  KEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  dty.  It 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekid  twice  men- 
tions Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally-fulHUed  sentence :  **  There 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  *' 
(rer.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities 
that  were  to  fall  upon  the  country,  Pdudum  may 
well  have  stood  out  as  the  chief  place  of  her  suc- 
cessive humiliations.  Two  Peidan  conquests,  and 
two  submissions  to  strangers,  first  to  Alexander, 
and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the  esjtecial 
misery  foi-etold  of  this  dty :— •*  Sin  shall  suffer 
gi-eat  anguish"  (rer.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin, 
and  is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  na* 
tions,  neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  In  th« 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  ^y^ 
occurs  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17  * 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people  from  its  place  between 
the  Ajkite  and  the  AiTadite  has  been  supposed  tc 
have  settled  in  Syria  noilh  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  aUeged  in  confumaticm.  This  iheory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  tnip 
whole  tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed 
txBoes  of  the  name  are  by  no  means  oondusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  seme  ot 
the  eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  ns 
well  as  Egyptian  names,  as  HdiopoUs  and  Tanis ;  thaf 
those  very  near  the  boiler  seem  to  have  borne  onl^ 
Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ;  so  that  we  have  an  tis 
dication  of  a  Shemitic  influence  in  this  part  of  Egypi 
diminishing  in  degree  aooonling  to  the  distanoe  fxxam 

map.    In  M.  Ltmnit's  map  we  cannot  discover  Abn» 
I  Kbeey^  {I'ereemaU  dt  VieUme  d$  Sma,  4llos.  t  frtt 
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ike  bordtt.  It  is  difficult  to  account  tor  thi« 
faiSoflDoe  bj  Ji3  single  circunistance  of  the  Shepherd- 
In  vasiciB  ot  Egjpt,  especially  as  it  is  shown  yet 
new  strikingly  by  the  remarkably-strong  charac- 
t<natics  which  hare  distinguished  the  inhabitants 
of  ttorth-eastem  Egypt  from  their  fidlow-countrj« 
n:en  from  the  days  ot  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius 
to  our  owa.  And  we  most  not  pass  by  the  stat>e- 
BHUt  of  the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the 
Pskstine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 
to  the  eutem  boundary  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  above 
p.  1047,  note  ^).  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 
fW«Hit  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected 
with  Pelusium,  though  their  main  body  may  per- 
hnps  hare  settled  much  further  to  the  north.  The 
distance  is  not  gi-eater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 
tites  of  southern  Palesune  and  those  of  the  Taller  of 
tlie  Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  less 

Kwerful  Uivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 
uiuon  and  tlie  inhabitant!  of  the  small  oonfede- 
rscjr  of  which  Gibeon  was  apfarently  the  head,  is  per- 
IkHps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an  eridence  of 
the  Tery  early  importance  of  the  town  and  its  cud- 
tieiion  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be  strange 
in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The  oonjeo- 
ture  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recnn-enoe  to  the 
<ild  eiplanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  **  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  D^rp  f^M,  in  Isaiah  (xliz.  12),  supposed 

by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from 
the  :cntext  k  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  men- 
tioned after  tkti  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is 
certainly  not  remote,  nor  is  the  suppased  place  of 
the  ."^ittites  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  ex- 
pression may  be  proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelu- 
sium, if  of  Canaanite  origin,  were  certainly  n^mote 
oomjiared  to  most  of  the  other  Canaanites,  and 
were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is  also 
noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of 
Palestine.  As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to 
designate  tlie  wcat,  as  in  this  pnssnge,  so  the  land  of 
Sinim  may  have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  distant  and  separated  country.  See,  however, 
5>IKITE,  SlNIM.  [R.  S.  P.] 

SIN,  WILDEBNE8S  OF  (J^pnaiD:  fptf 
pos  Sir :  desertum  8m).  The  name  of  a  tract  of  the 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after  leaving 
be  encnmpment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
12).  Their  next  halUng-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xrii.  1) 
was  Rephidiro,  probably  the  Wady  Feirdn  [Rephi- 
DIm]  ;  on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinat. 
Shice  they  wera  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far 
towards  the  S.  E.  to  receive  its  name  from  the 
Egyptian  Sin  of  Ex.  xxx.  15,  called  liXs  by  the 
L!CX.,  and  identified  with  Pelusium  (see  previous 
Article).  In  the  wildemets  of  Sin  the  manna  was 
firsA  gathered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  tarfa 
bush,  find  fi^om  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in 
Wady  €9  Sheikh,  S.  E.  of  W,  Ghitnmdel  a  proof 
of  local  identity.  [KUM.]  At  all  events,  that  wady 
»  as  probable  as  any  other.  [H.  H.] 

SIN-OFFEKINO  (nKDR :  ofia^fa.  r^  r^r 

■  lis  technlcsl  niie  In  Gen.  tv.  7  Is  asserted,  and  rxp- 
ported  by  hlgti  snthorlty.  But  the  woni  here  probably 
nans  (as  in  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.)  -  5iii."    The  fact  that 
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ttfutpriat,  wcpl  k/mpr(as :  pro  peccato).  The  s)f» 
offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  axiifice,  in  whidi 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sio 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  f^jvt  diivctly 
enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  chs.  i.— iii.  the  bumti 
offining,  meatoffering,  and  peaceK>D*erittg  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  rega* 
late,  not  to  enjoin,  the  pi^esentation  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  the  woixi  chatiAth  applied  to  any 
sacrifioe  in  ante-Mosaic  times.*  It  is  thei-efore  pecu. 
liarly  a  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with  the 
clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laic 
on  the  *'  sinfulness  of  sin,*'  which  were  the  siain 
objects  of  the  Law  in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiatior 
was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitlcal  sin- 
offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  for 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb  for  a  piivate  per- 
son, in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from  Liter 
Jewish  authorities,  a  ooufossion  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation);  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
sevoi  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some 
put  on  the  boms  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
i-est  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  ficah)  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  bumt*offering;  the  lemain- 
der  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were  that  of  the 
priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation,  was 
carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  **  clean  place  '* 
and  there  burnt;  but  if  the  od'eiiug  were  that  of  an 
individual,  the  fieah  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  '*mo.st  holy." 

The  TBESPAss-OFrERiMa  (DK^ :  w\iififi4\fM, 

rh  r^s  w\fififit\t(at :  pro  delicto)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-ofiering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the 
same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in 
some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  Tlie  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  anj 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  bmnt-offering; 
the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  siii- 
otfering.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indw 
cates  a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  worcU,  we  find  that  HKOn  is  derived 

from  KlSn,  which  is,  propeily,  to  **  miss"  a  mai'k, 

or  to  *'  err"  from  a  way,  and  secondarily  to  *'  sin,"  or 
to  incnr  "  penalty;*'  that  DtS^  is  derived  from  the 
root  DI^H,  which  is  properly  to  **  foil,"  having  for 

its  "  primai-y  idea  negUgeruXt  especially  in  gait " 
(Ges.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  fiu*  as  da-ivatiou  goes, 
there  appeara  to  be  more  of  reference  to  genend  and 
actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  special  eases  of  negli^ 
genoe  in  the  latlei'. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  Book  d 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  whk:h  each 


It  is  never  used  In  application  to  any  other  nacrlfloft  h 
Oeneafs  or  Exodus,  alune  makes  'Jtt  irMu.imi\-ii  "airy 
offering  "  biTS  very  UuiMubifthIc 
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riioald  ^d  offei^,  we  find  one  imvortant  panafv 
Ler.  T.  1-13)  in  wnich  the  sacrifice  Is  called  first 
a  **  trevpaas-ofiering "  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  "  sin- 
offering  '  (Ter.  7,  9,  11,  12;.  But  the  pature  of 
Ihc  rictims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  oereinoniai 
of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former ;  tho  application  of 
atv*  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated: 
.vnd  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introductimi  of  the 
km  of  the  ti'espass-ofiering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  I  he  sin-otTering  in  iv.  1.     It  is  therefore  safe  to 

conrlude  that  the  word  DC^  is  not  here  used  in 

Its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offering  only. 

We  find  then  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

(^A.)  Requlab. 

(1.)  Far  the  vhole  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  zzviii.  15-xxix.  38);  besides 
Uie  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(2.)  For  the  Priests  and  Lewies  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  zxii.  10-14,  36) ;  besides  the  yearly 
sin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Givat  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zvi.).^ 

(15.)  Special. 

(1.)  For  any  tm  of  **  ignorance^*  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  iv.). 

(2.)  For  reftaal  to  bear  witness  under  adjoi^- 
tion  (Lev.  v.  1). 

(3.)  fbr  ceremonial  defilement  not  wilfully  con- 
tracted (Lev.  V.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  offerings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31)  or  the  un- 
cieanness  of  men  or  women  (xv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (16). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  €f  a  rash  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  y.  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  •*»!  ignorance,"  with  compen- 
sation for  the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fiflh  part 
of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15, 16). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  against  some 
definite  prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

(3.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  per- 
iitry  against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  fidh  part  of  the  value  of  the  propei-^ 
in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (^n.  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  zix.  20, 
21). 

(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12^,  and  the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  12], 
offered  with  the  sin-ofiering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of 
the  sin-oH'eriog,  and  (2)  of  the  ti^pnaw  offering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  <»ily 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  was  far  more  solemn  and 
tyrobolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  trespass-offering 
was  oonnued  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
lo  tlie  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to  the 
ho*'  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 


^  To  tlMae  m%j  be  added  ihe  sscrlOoe  of  the  red 
arlffr  (coodoctsd  with  the  c«rpinoolal  of  a  sln-oflcrlii^ 
litMU  the  ashes  of  which  was  nude  the  **  water  vl  ■r|«> 
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trapAAj-olfering  is  united  with  the  BiUHrffc.in^ 
Jonqphos  {Ant,  iiL  9,  §8;  dedaras  th&t  the  hhn- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  *<  who  fall  into  sin  in 
ignnrauce  '*  (ircrr'  kypoieatS^  and  the  tiespas-oflfering 
by  **  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  oonsdoia  of  his  sin, 
bat  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thereof."  From  thia 
it  may  be  inferred  ''as  by  Winer  and  otbers)  that 
the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known  sin  against 
some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  secret 
sm,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to  judicial 
cognixanoe.  Other  opinions  have  been  entertained* 
widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  Winer*s 
Realfo.  **  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions  which  sup- 
pose one  ofiering  due  for  sins  of  omission,  and  the 
other  for  sins  of  commissiwi,  have  no  foundation  In 
the  language  of  the  Law.  Othere,  with  nx>re  plansi* 
bility,  refer  tlie  sin-offering  to  sins  of  pure  igno* 
ranee,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  of  a  more  ainlol 
and  delibeiate  character;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  Lev.  v.  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
solemn  oontitist  between  sins  of  ignoranoe,  which 
might  be  atoned  for,  and  **  sins  of  presumptkm,** 
against  which  death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in 
Num.  XV.  30.  A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin- 
offering  to  i^fer  to  sins  for  which  no  material  and 
earthly  atonement  could  be  made,  the  trespnw 
offering  to  those  for  which  material  onmpensatioa 
was  possible.  This  theory  has  something  to  sup- 
poi-t  it  in  the  fiict  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  t. 
15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensation  was  pi^escribed  as 
acoesMry  to  the  sacrifice.  Othen  seek  moi-e  r»> 
condite  distinctions,  supposing  (e.  g.)  that  the 
sin-ofiering  had  for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary  or  the  commonwealth,  and  the  tre^nas- 
offering  the  cleansing  of  the  individual;  or  that 
the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  sool 
itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  an  the  bi^each  of 
an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to  decide  io 
difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  stD-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conse- 
quences, while  the  tiespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  agpunst  the  aervice 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  &r  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thii-dly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  siufnlness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiatior 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest^  tsk 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sanrifioe 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  at  cnoe  that  in  the  Law 
of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely 
ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of  **  ignoranoe "  (see 
Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num.  xv.  30,  it  is  expre»ly 
said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned  for  by  offer- 
ings, **  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  pre$umptuoiu$lg  " 
(Heb.  vcith  a  high  hand)  **  shall  be  cut  off  fmm 
among  his  people.**  ..."  His  iniquity  shall  be  upoq 
him  '*  (comp.  Heb.  x.  26).  But  theie  twe  sufficient 
indications  that  the  sins  heie  called  **  of  igw^ 
ranee'    ai^  mora  strictly  those  of  "  negligence"  (a 


ration,"  used  tn  certain 
See  Num.  xix. 
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^iniHj/'*  repented  of  by  the  unpuniBhcd  offendA, 
AS  itppmed  to  those  of  deliberate  m»d  anrepentant 
sin.  The  Hebrew  word  iteelf  and  its  denrations 
sre  so  used  in  Ps.  cxiz.  67  {iwXmifUKfiira,  LXX.) ; 
1  Sam.  xxtI.  21  (fr7*'<^if<ca) ;  Pff.  ziz.  13  (wapaier^ 
uara)  ;  Job  ziz.  4  {w?idMos).  The  woixls  ityyon/jM 
and  iyrom  hare  a  coiTespoadiDg  extent  of  meaning 
in  the  N.  T. ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii.  17,  the  Jews,  in 
their  crudHxion  of  our  Loixl,  are  said  to  have  acted 
(NaT*  kyv9laM\ ;  and  in  Eph.  iv.  18,  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
tlie  Tices  of  heathenism,  done  i^nst  the  light  of 
eonscienoe,  are  still  referred  to  irfvoia.  The  use 
of  the  word  (like  that  of  kypwfLovuw  in  classical 
Greek)  ia  found  in  all  langn^[es,  and  depends  on 
the  idea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wiiidom,  and 
that  sin  is  the  failing  to  recognize  this  truth.  If 
from  the  word  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  i-eferred 
to  in  L«T.  It.  ▼.,  we  find  some  which  oei-taiuly  are 
gst  sins  of  pure  ignorance;  thej  are  indeed  few 
*at  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
real  ains.  The  later  Jews  (see  Outram,  De  Sacri' 
fidi*)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-offeiing  to 
negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in  action, 
.lot  in  thought,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  seoondaxy  order. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  saaiHoes  of  the  Law  hod  a  temporal,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,  significance  and  effect.  They 
iMtored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  they  were  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infiingemeut  of  His 
law.  It  is  clear  that  this  must  have  limited  the 
extent  <^  their  l^al  application ;  for  there  are 
criniKv,  for  which  the  interest  and  very  ezistenoe  of 
a  society  demand  that  there  should  be  no  pardon. 
But  so  far  as  the  saaifices  had  a  spiritual  and 
typical  meaning,  so  liir  as  they  were  sought  by  a 
repentant  spuit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
ment with  God,  it  can  haixily  be  doubted  that  they 
had  a  wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so 
loog  as  their  typical  character  ronained.  [See 
Sacrivice.] 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day*  OF 
Atonement  ;  Lepbost,  &c.  [A.  B.] 

SI'NA,  MOUNT  (rh  Spot  Stira :  mons  Sina). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  well-known  name  which  in 
the  O.  T.  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the 
Ajxicr.  and  N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai. 
Sina  occurs  Jnd.  v.  14  ;•  Acts  vii.  30,  38.     [G.] 

81'NAI  OD'p :  ^lya  :  SintO).     Nearly  in  the 

centra  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
boma  of  the  Ked  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  gnmite,  griin- 
itein,  sold  porphyry  ixxsks,  rising  to  between  8000 
iod  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles 
scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
tot  them  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Rus»egger's 
Dap  givca  a  broad  skirting  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
tone,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  ti-a- 
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versed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a  terti*i  y  forma- 
tion, running  ::eai'ly  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  the  S.W. 
side  of  this  triangle,  a  *vide  alluvial  plain — oar 
rowing,  however,  towards  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  oi 
Akabah  ooast  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  giwiitic  mas* 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  two 
strips  convei'ging  at  Rds  Mohammed^  the  southern 
promontoiy  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plutonic 
rocks  is  said  to  bear  no  tiwse  of  volcanic  action 
since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses  (Stanley, 
21,22).  Laborde  {TratteU,  p.  105)  thought  he 
detected  some,  but  does  not  affiiin  it.  Its  general 
configuration  runs  Into  neither  ranges  nor  penks, 
but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with  intersecting 
wadys,^  whence  spring  the  cliffs  and  mountain 
peaks,  banning  with  a  very  gradual  and  termi- 
natiug  in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has  been  arranged 
(Stanley,  8.  and  P,  II)  in  three  chief  masses  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
Serbdlf  at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
which  the  wateiv  of  this  portion  of  the  mountain 
mass  are  received,  and  it*  probable  connezion  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Rkphidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8063  (Rtippell) 
to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebei 
Mika,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033, 
and  7097  feet. 

3.  The  S.E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer,  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  last-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  Mi^,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  tiBced  on  the  map 
westwards  for  about  20  miles,  nearly  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbdi.  These  lines 
show  the  fti-ea  of  greatest  relief  for  the  peninsula,* 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embracing  gulik, 
and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range  o(Et  JIA, 
and  its  southern  apex,  the  Bds  Mohammed, 

Before  considerinor  the  claims  of  the  indiWdual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occura  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occurs  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  fuilher  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  ^ain  (xix.  1,  2)  as 
the  "  wilderness "  or  "  desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  *'  Horeb  "'  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  fbi 
their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintixxluced 
into    the   Sinaitic    narrative   (xxxiii.    6),   having 


•  Ftoa  Cbe  root  ^3XB^,  or  TISC^.  signifyiDg  to  *•  err** 

•  T  T  T 

sr  "  wander  oat  of  the  waj/'  cugiiate  la  sense  to  the  root 
vt  lbs  woi4  diattSth  itselt 

*  In  this  pauage  the  present  Greek  text,  of  both  MSS.. 
fnda  f(c  Uor,  not  opov,  tov  T^imSl.  But  the  note  in  the 
BrfiTgin  of  the  A.  V.  of  lei  1  Ik,  nutwlthsianding.  wrooK—  j 
*  Greek,  into  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Sina ;"  toat 
Being  naarsr  to  the  Vulf.  dewrfa  Sina  mmUit  oceupo- 
aarunt, 

k  See  Robinson's  ••  Memoir  on  the  Ifaps"  (Vol.  Ki. 
Aftpendia  1,  pp.  3)*39),  a  ma<t  Important  comment  on  the 
fiflbreoi  soitroes  cf  anthotUj  for  diflfercnt  portiuos  of  the 


region,  and  the  weight  due  to  each,  and  containing  a  Just 
caution  regarding  the  hkUcatloos  of  surface  aqwci  given 
by  Laburde. 

*  I)r.  Stanley  (77)  notloea  another  **  very  high  moun 
tain  aw.  of  rm-Shdm'r,  apparenUy  calcnlated  by  RttppeO 
to  be  tbe  highenl  In  the  peninsula  . . .  possibly  that  culled 
>y  Burclcbardt  Thommar,  or  £1  KaHy.**  But  tkU  seems 
ofuy  to  effect  on  exto  alun  of  the  area  of  tbe  reltef  in  the 
dtrection  Indicated. 

•1  Dr.  Stanley  has  qwken  of  two  of  the  three  passage*  to 
lUodus  In  which  Horeb occure  (til.  1.  xvll.  6)  as  "  duubtfuU** 
and  of  the  third  (xxalU.  6)  as  "  amUguons;"  but  he  dust 
Ml  si^ ««  what  groaadi  (;;;.  J  F, ».  note). 
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b^€o  |>renoaBly  most  recently  used  in  the  story  of 
the  mmvoring  at  Rephidim  (zvii.  6,  *'  I  will  stand 
bHbre  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb"),  and 
earlier  as  the  name  of  the  soene  of  the  appeAmnoe 
of  G»\  in  the  "burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
ainoe  Rephidim  leems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  *' camped  before  the 
monnt"  (Sinai,  xix.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  af^rently  as  the  specific 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Horeb,  contrasted  with  Sinai 
as  a  special  one,  is  cut  off),  and  a  Horeb  in  the 
Sinaitic  r^on,  appai^ently  a  ayncHiym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  Axed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
ditficulty  by  making  Serbal  Sinai,  but  against  this 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  m^iy  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
**  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  '*  ground  left  dry 
by  water  di-aining  off."  Now  both  at  Re|^idiro 
aud  at  Kuilesh  Meribah,  where  was  the  **  fountain 
of  judgment"  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  it  is  expressly  mra- 
tioned  that  "there  was  no  water;"  and  the  in- 
fei-ence  is  that  some  ordinaiy  supply,  expected  to 
be  found  there,  had  fitiled,  possibly  owing  to 
drought.  "  The  I'ock  in  Horeb"  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6) 
what  Moses  smote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  water  was  expected  to  be,  but  was 
not.  Now  Lepsius  (  Tbur,  April  22,  transl.  by 
Cottrell,  p.  74)  found  in  Wady  /kirdn,  which  he 
identifies  with  Rephidim,  singular  alluvial  banks  of 
Kirth  which  may  have  once  foimed  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  since  dried.*  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  [see  Rephidim],  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Horab,  as  a]^lied  to  it,  becomes  dear.  Further,  in 
all  the  places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see 
Horeb],  it  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the 
people  as  the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive, 
rather  thiui  whence  Ood  appeared  to  give  the  law, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  same  Book  of  Deut.  in- 
dicated by  Sinai  (xzxiii.  2);  and  in  the  one  re- 
maining passage  of  Exod.,  whei-e  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  events,  it  is  used  also  in 
reference  to  the  people  (xzxiii.  6),  and  probably  infers 
to  what  they  had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calf  (xxxii.  2,  3).  If  this  be  accepted,  there 
lemains  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  whei-e 
Moses  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  "to  the  mountain 
of  God,  to  Horeb  ;*'  but  this  form  of  speech,  which 
aeema  to  identify  two  local  names,  is  sometimes  not 
a  strict  apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  espe- 
cially where  the  places  aie  so  close  together  that 
the  writer  ticitly  recognizes  them  as  one.'  Thus 
Hoieb,  strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
vall^,  or  bed  of  a  wady  neai*  the  mountain ;  and 
jet  AfoitHt  Horeb,  on  the  *'  vast  green  plain "  of 
which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean 
ths  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,>  or  its 


•  **  Alluvial  mooDds"  are  vtolbie  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
modem  HorebcUffs  in  the  plain  Er  RaJuk ;  Juatas  Lepdus 
noiioed  others  at  the  Wadjf  firiritn,  (Gump.  Stanley,  8.  A  P. 
40,  Lepeiua,  M). 

r  So  in  Gen.  xUL  S.  Abram  goes  *•  to  Bethel,  unto  the 
idaoe  where  hla  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Betliel  and  Hal;"  i.  e.  really  to  Bethel,  and  somewhat 
Skirlher. 

t  It  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different  tribes 
( f  the  desert  often  leem  to  give  different  namea  to  the 
eane  mrwwtain,  valley,  he,  or  the  saoie  names  to  diflhnnt 
aountslBs,  kc,  Heosnse  perhaps  they  Judge  of  Uiena  br  tb^ 
way  In  which  IfMtfing  featuns  groap  thetnae:v«  w  ua 
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side  abntttng  thereon.  Hie  mcntMO  of  Horeb  io 
later  books  {e.  g,  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  seems  ta  show 
that  it  had  then  become  the  designation  of  tht 
mountain  and  rq^ion  genendly.  The  spot  where 
the  people  themselves  took  part  in  the  gieatcst 
event  of  thdr  history  would  natuitiP  f  beocnne  the 
popular  name  in  later  designations  of  that  event 
*•  Thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thv  God  in  fforeb" 
was  a  literal  fact,  and  became  the  great  lasis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognized  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On  th« 
oontnuy,  in  Neh.  ix.  13,  we  read,  "  TAou  earnest 
down  upon  Movnt  Smai*' 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  which 
these  names  mutually  bear,  there  remaina  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  dearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  three 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question  : — 

I.  That  of  Lepsius,  above  mentioned,  fiivonred 
also  by  BunJchardt  {Trao,  p.  B09),  that  SerUU  ie 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  diKtant  westward  from  the 
Jebel  Mitsa,  but  dose  to  the  Wady  Feir^  and 
El  ffessue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authori- 
ties, with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  74),  just  a  mile  from 
the  old  convent  of  Fardn,  On  this  view  Isrsel 
would  have  readied  Sinai  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek :  **  the  decampment  occurred 
during  the  battle"  (ib.  86)-~«n  unlikdy  thing, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  dose, 
and  lasted  till  sunset.  Serb&l  is  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  mountain  of  the  peninsula,  i-ising  with  a  crown 
of  five  peaks  from  the  maritime  plain  on  one  side, 
and  from  the  Wady  Feirdn  on  the  other,  and 
showing  its  full  height  at  once  to  the  eye;  and 
Ritter  {Oeogr.  xiv.  734-6)  has  suggested ^  that  it 
might  have  been,  before  the  actual  Exodus,  known 
as  "  the  mount  of  God"  to  the  Amalekite  Araba, 
and  even  to  the  Egyptians.^  The  earliest  traditions 
are  in  its  fiivour.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  identified 
with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmaa,  that 
is,  by  all  known  writers  to  the  time  of  Justinian,*' 
as  confirmed  by  the  position  '*  of  the  e)iisoo|Md  city 
of  Paran  at  its  foot"  (Stanley,  S,  and  P,  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this :—  (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (oomp.  rvii.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
regular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expresRioos  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  Books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut. ;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Rephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficient  sixe  near  SerbAl  to  offer  camping 
ground  to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth 
part  of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  the 
Khan,  p.  146)  oootends  for  8erb6i  as  the  real 
Sinai,  seeking  to  obviate  objection  (1)^  by  mak- 
ing Rephidim  **  no  higher  up  than  ffahndh " 
[Rephidim],  and  (2),  by  regarding  Wady  AkkA 
and    Wady  £imm  as  capadous  enough  for  the 


•ye,  and  which  varies  with  the  haUtMl  potot  of  view 
(Lepelus,  M). 

h  Roblnaon,  on  the  other  hand  (L  T84),  snoesta  thai 
SOrSbtt  d  Khadim  (or  Chadm),  lying  north  of  Serbdi 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  anoient  Egyptkin^ 
and  a  anpposable  olt)ect  of  Moaes'  proposed  "  three  days* 
Jonmey  Into  the  wilderncaa."  But  that  pilgrimage  «ac 
no  element  in  the  religion  of  anrieot  Egypt  seems  at 
lemat  doabtfnl. 

i  So  Dr.  Stewart  (The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  p.  U7)  saya 
"  that  it  waa  a  place  of  Idolatroua  worahlp  bef>>r9  the 
paxBuge  of  the  children  of  Israel  ia  extieioelT  pn  l«ft^i*^' 
Hi*  lendrn  the  name  by  "  b>rd  RaaL* 
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hart  to  ctinpin   (ibb  p.  145);— «  very  doubtful 

II.  The  aeooni  is  that  of  Ritter>  that,  alloiring 
Serfail  the  revcreDoe  of  an  early  innctuary,  the 
Jebei  M^aa  ia  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  ca 
Sebayeh,  which  its  S.E.  or  hightat  summit  over- 
hangs, is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount;  but  the  second  objection  to  S<uHbAl 
applies  ahnost  in  equal  force  to  this — the  waat  of 
8p«oe  below.  The  wady  is  **  rough,  uneven,  and 
naiTow  "  (Stanley,  8,  <md  P.  76) ;  and  there  seems 
no  possibility  of  the  people's  ^  removing  (Ex.  xx. 
18)  and  standing  afar  off,  and  yet  preserving  any 
connexion  with  the  scene.  Further,  this  site  oilers 
ao  such  feature  as  a  '*  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount"  (Deut.  ix.  21). 

III.  The  third  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the  mo- 
Jem  Horeb  of  the  monks — ^vis.  the  N.W.  and 
lower  fine  of  the  J«bel  Af^aa,  ot>woed  with  a 
range  of  magniticent  cli£&,  the  highest  point  called 
Has  Soidfeh,  or  S^fsdfeht  as  spelt  by  itobinson — 
overlooking  the  plain  er  Rahah^  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
iuto  which  Moees  ascended.  In  this  view,  also, 
StrauM  appears  to  coincide  {Sinai  and  Golgothat 
p.  116).  L^Mins  objects,  but  vrithout  much  foix^e 
(since  he  hia^f  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasdfeh 
is  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that  the  whole  Jebel  MAaa  is,  compara- 
tively with  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant ;  **  its 
prospect  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
higher  mountains  *'  (Rlippell,"*  quoted  by  Robinson, 
i.  105,  note;  oomp.  Seetzen,  JSmtfu.  vol.  ii.  p.  93); 
that  it  is  "remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
the  high  ground  of  SerbAl  being  rejected  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
in  favour  of  the  Urn  Shamner^  the  highest  point  in 
the  peninsula,  lying  S.W.  of  the  JTmso,  some  such 
ncondary  and  overaliadowed  peak  must  be  assumed. 
The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  site;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose 
in  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  Serbdl,  but  we 
gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbdl  has  nothing. 
Yet  the  view  from  the  plain  appears  by  no  means 
wanting  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  {S.  and  P, 
42>3).  Dr.  Stanley  i-emaiked  {S.  and  P,  43) 
lome  alluvial  mounds  at  the  fbot  of  the  cliff 
**  which  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds "  set  to 
restrain  the  people.  In  this  long  retiiing  sweep  of 
er  Jiahah  the  people  could  **  remove  and  stand 
afar  off;"  for  it  *'  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys," 
and  so  joins  the  Wady  es  Sheykh  (ib.  74).  Here 
too  Moses,  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
ofatiqu*  gullies  which  flank  the  Baa  Saadfeh  on  the 
N.  and  &,  might  not  see  the  camp,  although  he 
might  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 

Wtsdy  ed  Deir,  or  the  Wady  Lejdi  on  the  pliin 
itself.  In  the  latter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  close 
ooonexioa  with  the  mountein. 

Still  there  is  the  name  of  the  Jebcl  Miaa  be- 
joagiog  to  the  opposite  or  S.E.  peak  or  precipice, 
overhanging  Ea  S^yeh.     Lepsius  treats  this  as  a 

k  Gtogr.  zlv.  BQ3. 

■  It  sbonld  be  added  that  Rfippell  (Lcpsltis.p.  12)  took 
r7sW  Katkerin  far  Horeb,  bat  that  there  are  fewer 
iKvtavw  in  Its  favour,  as  oompared  with  the  hlstorj,  than 
ihnest  any  other  rtte  (Rubinaoo.  1 110). 

»  ntonsb  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  <i  P,  39,  note)  states  that  ft 
hse  been  *  ezplomd  by  Mr.  Hogg,  who  tells  me  thai  ft 
BMi'ts  noite  of  tbe  vpedsl  requirements.* 

•  9oe  tbp  work  of  Profehsor  Beer  of  Leipeie  on  this 
ttTlaoft  question.    Mr.  Fonter's  attempt  (  roioe  4^  I$n» 
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moninsh  legend  ummown  bel  jre  the  convent ;  bat 
th^re  it  the  name  Wady  Shouaib  (valley  of  llobaJc 
or  Jethro,  ^S*.  and  P.  32),  the  Wady  Lejd  and 
Jdiel  Fureid  (perhaps  from  the  finms  in  Ambic 
legend  of  the  names  of  his  two  daugliiei-s  Lija  and 
SafunassZipporah),  forming  a  gix>up  of  Mosaic  t  a« 
dition.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Jebel  MUsa,  jt 
loftiest  south-eastern  peak  of  that  block  of  whii  « 
the  modem  Horeb  is  the  lower  and  opposite  end, 
may  hnve  been  the  spot  to  which  Mosm  retii^, 
leaving  the  people  encamped  in  er  Rnhah  below, 
from  which  ite  distance  is  not  above  three  miles? 
That  the  spot  b  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  m 
haixUy  a  difficulty,  for  **  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven "  was  what  the 
people  saw  (Deut.  iv.  11);  and  this  would  give  a 
i^easouable  distance  fur  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
way, whence  the  elde^  exgoyed  a  partial  vision  oi 
God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10). 

Traditi(xi,  no  doubt  in  tiiia  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elijah's  visit — "  the  cave  ** 
to  which  he  repaired;  but  one  at  SerbAl  would 
equally  suit  {S,  and  P,  49).  That  on  the  Jebel 
Musa  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  visited 
Sinai  (GaJ.  i.  17),  and  been  familiar  with  the  name 

Hajar  {ySS^^)  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing «  a  rock."     (Ewald,  Sendschreiben,  493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Isi-aelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Pooocke)  down  the  plain  el 
Kda  to  T&r ;  the  most  noitherly  (Robinson's)  by  the 
Sarbut  el  Khadem  (either  of  which  would  have  lefk 
Serb&l  out  of  their  line  of  march) ;  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Feirdn,  by  which  they  would  pass 
the  foot  of  Serbdl^  which  therefore  in  this  case 
alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Sbmley,  S.  and  P, 
36,  37).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  Miisa,  serosa  the 
naiTOW  ravine  named  ShouaA,  lies  ed-'tkir^  or  the 
convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local  legend 
(Stanley,  46 ;  Robinson,  L  98),  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Bui-ning  Bush."  Tradition  has  also  fixed  on  a 
hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the  Wady  ea  SheykK 
on  which  the  modern  Horeb  looks,  as  "  the  (mould 
of  the)  head  of  the  cow,"  t.  e,  in  which  the  golden 
calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron.  In  the  ravine  called 
LejA^  parallel  to  SJtouaib  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jebel  M^a,  lies  what  is  called  the  rock  of  Mosel 
(see  Rephidim)  ;  and  a  hole  in  tlie  ground  near, 
in  the  pUin,  is  called,  by  manifest  eii-or,  the  **  pit 
of  Korah,'*  whose  catastrophe  took  place  far  away 
(Robinson,  i.  113 ;  Lepsius,  19). 

The  middle  route  afoiesaid  iixtm  W.  Tayibeh 
reaches  the  W.  FeirAn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mokatteb,  or  **  written  valley,"  from  the  iu- 
acriptioos  on  the  rocks  which  line  it,*  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localised  there  at  an   unknown  period,  as   Lep- 

from  the  Rocka  qf  Sinai)  to  regard  them  ss  a  oontem 
porary  record  of  the  Exodus  by  the  Israelites  iovulves  this 
anachronism :  the  events  of  the  fortieth  yesr^e.  g.  ths 
plague  of  fiery  serpents — are  represented  as  recorded  doss 
on  tbe  same  spot  with  what  took  plsoe  before  the  peopk 
reached  Slnal ;  and  although  the  route  which  they  took 
cannot  be  traced  in  all  its  parts,  yet  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  probability  of  the  question  Is  clearly  agnlnat  tbdl 
ever  biding  returned  from  Kadath  and  ih^  kminh  to  U4 
««ii«ya  vfsst  ^  Hinai. 
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•ittsv  (p.  90)  ^10^0,  or  of  passing  pilgnms,  as  is  th« 

more  gaierai  opinion,  is  lilcely  to  continue  doubtful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  chief 

peaks  seem  all  borrowed  fi-om  their  peculiarities 


7f  Tegetation:  thus  Um  ShSmr^  ( 


.1) 


means 


'  mother  of  fennel ;"  RAs  Sas&feh  (properly  SAfsd/eh, 
f)  is  "willow-head,"  a  group  of  two  or 


three  of  which  trees  grow  in  the  recesses  of  the 

adjacent  wady ;  so  Serbdl  is  perhaps  from  ^^r^  * 

ami,  from  analogy,  the  name  **  Sinai,"  now  un- 
known amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena,  given  to 
the  point  of  the  Jebel  JFiweiAf  opposite  to  the  mo- 
dem Uoreb  ^Stanley,  42),  contain  a  trace  of  it), 

may  be  supposed  derived  from  the  LLm  and  IJum*  the 

tr<«  of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  vegetation  <  of  the 
peninsula  is  most  copious  at  El  Wiady,  near  Tlib*, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Wady 
Feir^n  [see  Rephidim],  the  two  oases  of  its  waste, 
and  '*  in  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa  " 
(Stanley,  19).  For  a  fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.  As  regards 
its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii.  20)  mentions  the  following 
animals  as  found  at  er  Rcaideh,  near  Sinai : — the  wild 
goat,  the  wubber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther 
(rare),  field-moa%  {el  DachMrdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizurd  called  el  Dsobf  which  is  eaten.      [H.  H.] 

SINIM(D^rp).  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xiix.  12, 

as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  tlie  south  or  east  The  majority  of  the 
early  interpreters  adopted  the  foimer  view,  but  the 
LXX.  in  giving  n4fKrai  fiivours  the  latter,  and  the 
weight  of  modem  authority  is  thrown  into  the 
same  scale,  the  name  being  identified  by  Gesenius, 
Hitxig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Sinae, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  China,  No 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment :  Sin,  the  classi»l  Pelusium,  which  Bo- 
chart  {Phtilegi  iv.  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and 
Syene  (Michaelis,  SjpiciV.  ii.  32)  would  have  been 
given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinae 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geogi^aphers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it 
18  certain  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  extreme  ea^t  with  the  west  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  ti-affic  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sinae  and  the  Scy- 
tliians  in  the  manner  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta,  If  any  name  for 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinae,  who«e  town  Thinae 
(another  foim  of  the  Sinae)  was  one  of  the  gitat 
amporiums  in  tlie  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
rrprejented  by  the  modem  THain  or  7m,  in  the 
province  of  SchensL  The  Sinae  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  early  as  the 
Uth  century  B.O.,  and  in  the  3rd  oentuiy  B.C. 
e»tablished  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tdn 
o^-er  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Kabbiuical  name 
ofChina,  TVtVi, as  well  as  *' China'*  itself^  was  deiived 
fraw  tliis  dynasty  (^Gesen.  T/uis,  s.  v.).   [W.  L.  B.] 


V  AiKning  from  the  fact  that  these  Inscriptions  occur 
not  only  on  roada  U«dtag  out  or  KgjpL.  bat  tn  the  moet 
SMliid<>d  eroC«.  and  on  n  cks  lyiiir  quite  out  of  Uie  main 


SIKAH.  THK  WELL  OF 

0riaiT£Crp:'Aireify(ubt:  iSouKws).  Atriba 
of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15^  ^host 
podtion  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  northern  part  td 
the  Lebanon  district.     Various  localities  in  that 
district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  rosemblanee  to  thm 
name,  paiticularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  men 
tioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini,  the 
rains  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  J*irotm 
(Quaest.  in  Oen.  1.  c.) ;  Syn,  a  viMage  mentH>ned  in 
the  15th  century  as  near  the  rver  Area  (Gcsen 
Thes,  p.  948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  nvr  IVi 
poli  (Robinson's  Retettrchea^  ii.  49  0<  The  Taigunos 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  Oi  thosia,  a  town  o^j 
iJie  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Tripjlia.  [W.  L.  B.J 

SrON,  MOUNT.      1.  (]k<^  in;   Sanwi. 

\\tC^  "in ;  T^  6pos  rov  triAv :  ir^eiw  Sion), 
One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which 
are  fortunately  preserved,  all  not  improbably  noortf 
ancient  than  **  Hermon"  itself.  H  occurs  in  Deot 
iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexioographen 
to  mean  **  lofty."  Ftli-st  conjectures  that  the^ 
various  appellations  were  the  names  of  sqiorabs 
peaks  or  portions  of  the  mountain.  Sone  have 
supposed  that  Zion  in  Ps.  cxxziii.  3  is  a  variatioa 
of  this  Sion ;  but  tliere  is  no  warrant  &r  this  be- 
yond the  fact  that  so  doing  overcomes  a  difficulty 
of  interpretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  {rh  6pos  St(^v;  in  Heb.  ^^y  6pof :  mans  Sion,) 
The  Greek  foim  of  the  Hebrew  name  ZiON  (Tsion)« 
the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1  Maoc  iv.  37» 
60,  V.  64,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27 ;  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the  Books  of  Maccabcea 
the  expression  is  always  Mount  Sion.  In  the  other 
Apocryphal  Books  the  name  SiON  is  alone  employed. 
Fui-ther,  in  the  Maccabees  the  name  unmistakably 
denotes  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built ; 
on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa,  with  its  attc^odant 
Mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogrebbins,  now  stands. 
The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  enon^  to 
decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that  Zkm  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  the  same  locality  with 
Sion  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  »>lved. 
This  will  be  examined  under  ZiON.  [G.l 

SIPH'MOTH  (H^DD^ :  So^cf ;  Alex.  Sofft- 

fMs :  Sephamoih).  One' of  the  places  m  the  south 
of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during  hia  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  U 
is  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identificr.tior. 
of  it.  [G.] 

8IPPA'I(«Bp:  2a4w&r;  Alex.  Se^C:  Sa- 

pfud).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the 
giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  at  Gesnr 
(1  Chr.  XI,  4),    In  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Saph 

Bl'KAOH  Cieipdx,  Sipix :  Sirach :  in  Rablnnic 
writer,  MTP)»  the  lather  of  Jesw<  (Joshua),  tha 
wnter  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of  Eode* 
siasticus.  )[EccLcsiA8Tici78 ;  Je8U8  TfiB  Son  09 
SiRACfi.]  [B.  K.  W.] 

SIBAii,  THE  WELL  OF  (nnftn  "fa :  t4 
^piiip  Toiv  ^ttipdfXy  in  both  MSS. :  cisterma  8ira), 


%  Vor  a  Toll  account  of  tbe  cUmste  anii  ?rfeUtk» 
SrJkobort  (/i<M*L  ii.  afii)  may  b;  coiMull*^ 


tSUUON 

Hm  9fiA  ft«m  vhiirh  Abcer  was  readied  bjr  Jouli 
to  hM  dvlh  at  Hebron  (2  Snm.  iiL  26  only).  It 
WMapfMHwilT  00  th0  norlhern  road  from  Hebroo 
«->that  hf  wliich  Ahner  would  natanilly  retuni 
^roa^  Bahurim  (vcr.  1'»)  to  Mahaiiaim.  There 
k  a  »|>rir.g  and  retferrotr  <m  the  western  side  of 
ihe  andcnt  Dorthern  road,  about  cne  mile  out  of 
Hebreo,  which  is  called  Am  Sara^  and  gives  its 
niune  to  the  little  vallej  in  which  it  lies  (eee  Dr. 
HoMsn'a  paper  m  Hebron  in  the  ZeUaehift  der 
D.  M,  G.  zti.  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accom- 
pnajriog  it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of 
Sinth.  It  is  mentioned  as  far  bock  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury  by  RabU  Fetachia,  but  the  correspondence  of 
the  name  with  thiit  of  Sirali  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice.  [G.] 

SIRrON  {1(^^  t.  e.  Siiyon,  in  Deut.,  but  in 
IV  ixix.  "(irV^,  Saiiryfin ;  Samar.  ft? ;  Sam.  Vers. 

\y^ :  In^iAp :  8arion)»  One  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  (p"10)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes 
a  **  breastplate"  or  **  cuinus/'  and  Geseuius  there- 
fore ezpreKsea  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this 
aeose  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  name  Thorax 
(which  has  the  same  roeaniug)  was  given  to  a 
monntain  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  suppoited  by 
the  iuunaritan  Version,  the  rendering  in  which — 
Rdbhom — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  JeOelethS/ieykh, 
the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modem  name  of 
tlie  mountain. 

The  use  of  the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (.^lightly 
altered  in  the  original — Shirion  instead  of  (iirion) 
is  remarkable,  tliough,  bearing  in  mind  the  occur- 
reuoe  of  Shenir  in  Solomon's  Song,  it  can  hardly 
be  used  aa  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
I'talra.  [G.] 

8I8AJIA1  (nDDD:   So^ro/iat:  Sisamdf).    A 

inoeodant  of  Sheahan  in  the  line  of  Jeralimeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.40). 

8I8'£EA  (M'lp'P^:  Seiiripa,  Jiitrdpa;  Joseph. 
i  Hia^ipfis :  Sum),  Captaun  (lk^)  of  the  aimy  of 
Jabtn  king  of  Ginaan  who  reigned  in  Haxor.  He 
himadf  roiided  in  Hturoaheth*  of  the  Gentilea.  The 
particuUra  of  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisein's 
Might  and  death  are  drawn  -out  under  the  hetids  of 
Barak,  Deborah,  Jakl,  Kenit1':8,  Kishom, 
IIamtlBv  Tkiit.    They  have  been  recently  ehibo- 

•  No  Tarlatfeo  from  {*f  to  {*^,  or  the  reverse,  is  noticed 
fn  UMerleln  and  Meliner,  on  either  occurrence  of  the 


SISCAA 


um 


^  OeasBlas  (Ua. ».  v.),  b7  oomparisoo  with  the  ^yriac. 
Inteifivts  the  name  aa  *  battle-array."  Fllrst,  on  the  other 
haniiUmdteb.  U.279).gives  as  Its  equivalent  VarmitUkuig, 
the  naarrst  approach  to  wbkh  Is  perhupa  "  lieutenant." 
As  a  Cbnaanite  wunt  Ita  real  signlfloalion  la  probably 
e^aaliy  wide  of  either. 

«  The  site  of  HAaonmn  has  not  yet  been  Identified 
with  certainty.  But  alnoe  the  publioation  of  vol  i.  the 
writer  ob«»Tea  that  Dr.  Thomwin  (Land  caid  Book,  ch. 
xaix.)  has  sogBnted  a  site  which  seems  possible,  and 
Invites  lyirtber  examination.  This  Is  a  tell  or  mound 
oo  the  north  side  of  the  Rishon,  In  ibe  8.K»  comer  of  the 
plain  of  Akka,  ^t  behind  the  hills  which  separate  It 
ftmn  the  larger  plain  of  Jeneel.  The  tell  advances 
doae  lo  the  foot  of  GbmeU  and  allows  only  room  for  the 
paaafB  of  the  river  between  them,  lis  name  Is  ▼arionsly 
glv«n  m  HorothUi  (Thomson).  Bartkijjek  (SchnlsX  Srn^ 
^ifth  (Rohlnaon).  aarU  (Van  de  Velde),  and  et  Nor' 
SilM*.  llM  latter  Is  the  form  given  In  the  official  list 
for  the  writer  In  I8«l   kijr  Ooosal  Rogera,  and 

VOL.  uh 


fsaicd,  and  combined  into,  a  living  whole,  wit^ 
great  attention  to  iidetitil  jet  without  any  mcri^'*« 
of  force,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectttres  on 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jevoish  Church,  I.«ct.  xiv.  To  that 
accurate  and  mastei'ly  picture  we  refn*  our  readers^ 

The  ai-my  waa  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain* at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Lejjitn,  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to  thg 
impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  paiijy  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900*'  iron  chariots  — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  it)ut  took  place.  Sisem 
deserted  hb  troope  and  fled  off  on  font/  He  took  e 
north-east  dii^ection,  poesibly  throngh  Nastreth  and 
Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  itMd  was  closed  to  him, 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  near 
Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Hebor's  wife,  who,  although 
'*  at  pesice  **  with  him,  was  under  a  much  rooi'e 
sbingent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  2-22,  V.  20,  26,  28,  30).  [Kenites,  p.  1 1  a.] 
His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear  and  of 
exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
(1  Sam.  xi).  9;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 

It  is  i-emarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  dia- 
racters.  The  great  Habbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was 
a  Syi'ian  proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  fiom 
Sisera  of  Hui-ot«heth  (Bartolocci,  iv.  272).  The 
part  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, when  he  was  standard  bearer  to  Baitxx^ba 
(Otho,  /list.  doct.  Afisn,  134  note),  tfhomn  that  the 
wai'like  force  still  remained  in  the  blood  of  Siseia. 

2.  (210*^,  litra^i  Alex.  3U(r«{^aa,  Sci- 
eapdB.)  Alter  a  long  interval  the  name  reappears 
in  the  lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  ivturaed  fiom 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vii.  55).  The  number  of  foreign,  non-Israelite 
names*  which  occur  in  these  invaluable  lists  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Mkhunisi  [vol.  ii. 
p.  313.]  Sisera  is  anotlier  example,  and  doubtless 
tells  of  Conaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest 
otiicea  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera  fram 
whom  the  family  derived  its  name  were  not  actually 
the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin. 
It  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  com- 
panionship with  the  name  Harsha  (ver.  52}  which 
irresistibly  i^ecala  Haittt^heth. 

is  probably  aocnrate.  Dr.  Thomson— apparently  the 
only  traveller  who  has  examined  the  spui— speaks  of 
the  Tell  as  *' covered  with  the  ranalns  of  ok)  walls  and 
buildings."  In  which  he  sees  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Slaera. 

<t  The  number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  Is  given  by 
Joaephns  (AnL  v.  6,  ^l)  as  300,000  footmen.  10.000  horse- 
men, and  3000  chariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  SIser* 
**had  40.000  generals,  every  <»ie  of  whom  had  100,000 
men  nndtr  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world :  and  there  was  not  a  plaop  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice  Whm 
he  shouted  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  rivetted 
10  their  places.  900  horKS  went  in  his  diarlot "  {Jalkut 
ad  loc).  **  Thirty-one  kingi  (oomp.  Josh.  xlL  34)  went 
with  Bisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They  thirsted 
after  the  waten  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  tbej  asked 
and  pvayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  without  ftinher 
reward  "  (oomp.  Jodg.  v.  19).  (Aer.  Bab.  ch.  83.)  The 
writer  Is  indebted  to  the  kladneas  of  Mr.  Deniaidi  Utf 
these  extracts. 

•  MiHUMW.  NnmuaiM,  Ha«bha,  ftiBOi. 
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Ib  ilw  poimUel  list  of  I  find.  ▼.  32  Siseni  to  giTen 
m  AsEauR.  *  [G.] 

6I8TN*NE8  ^Stirfrnjj:  SisenTtes).  A  goreraor 
ti  STrta  and  Phoenicia  under  tXirtiis,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Zerubb«tbe1  (1  Esdr.  yi.  3).  He 
attempted  to  stop  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
biit  was  ordered  by  DaHus,  after  consulting  the 
archires  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  dnd  to  forwanl  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel 
(Ibid.  VI.  7,  rii.  1).     In  Ezia  he  is  called  Tat5ai. 

SITNAHCnSpb:  ix¥«i  Joseph.  2<rcvi^dE: 
InimicUiae).  The  'second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Gerai,  and  the  possession  of 
which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  diluted  witli  him 
(Gen.  zzvi.  21).  Like  the  fxni  one,  Esek,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  disputes  which  took  plaoe 
over  it,  SUitah  meaning,  as  is  stated  in  the  roaifpn, 
'*  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  **  accusation,"  but 
tlie  play  of  expi^esaon  has  not  been  in  this  instance 
pi^eserved  in  the  Hebrew.*  The  LXX.,  however, 
have  attempted  it: — itcpivovro  ....  4xBpin»  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and 
tliis  has  been  taken  advant^e  of  by  Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  who  render  it  iiespeotively  kmiK^tiiim^ 
and  iyarrltHrit.  Of  the  situation  <^  Eadc  and 
Sitnah  nothing  whatever  is  known.  [G..] 

8IVAN.    [MosTfi.] 

8LAVE.  The  institution  of  slaveiy  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  I^w 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phages  of  socie^  without,  at  all  events,  oitailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Exdu- 
siveness  of  rue  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength  in 
proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citixenship  aiv  i-egarded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  whid^  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  tliere  wera  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  vix.  putting  them  to  death  or 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  such  acta  and  outrsges  as  disqualified 
a  person  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-citixcns.  Agun, 
as  citixenship  involved  the  oonditioa  of  freedom  and 
uidependence,  it  was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the 
altenmtive  of  disfrandiisement  to  all  who  throngh 
poverty  or  any  other  contingency  wei«  unable  to 
suppoi-t  themselves  in  independence.  In  all  these 
GSjies  slavery  was  the  mildest  of  the  alternatives 
that  ofiered,  and  may  heno^be  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  curse.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  a  labouring  class,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  an- 
•tiquity:  hired  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  freedom ;  and  henoe  the  slave  in  many  cases 
occupied  tiie  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or 
labourer  of  modem  times,  though  differing  from 
him  in  regaitl  to  political  status.  The  Hebrew 
lesignation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service  was  the 
salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for  the  term  s6«cl,^ 
usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying **  to  work,"  and  the  vei-y  same  term  is  used 
in  reforeiKX  to  offices  cf  high  trust  held  by  free 
in«i.     Ir  snort,  service  and  slavery  would  have 

*  In  the  A.  V.  of  vers.  20.  81,  two  entirely  dIsUnct 
Kebrvw  -words  are  each  rendend  "strive." 

•nay. 

•  MicluicUs  (Comment.  HI.  f.  f  123^  dsddf*  In   Um 
§tlmmXivp.. 
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been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  e.|ai7a)ict  *awit^ 
though  he  fidly  recognised  grades  of  sei'vHmk,  ac* 
cording  as  the  servant  was  «  Hebrew  m  a  i»od« 
Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  ht  wa* 
bought  with  money  (Gen.  rvii.  12 ;  fix.  zii.  44)  or 
born  in  the  house  (Gee  ziv.  14>  xv.  3,  zri.  23). 
We  fball  proceed  t6  describe  the  oonditioo  of  th«« 
classes,  as  i-egards  their  original  reduction  to  slavery, 
the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  terminated,  and 
their  treatment  while  in  that  stete, 

I.  HetiretD  Slaoes, 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were— (I)  por^erty; 
(2)  the  commission  of  theft ;  and  (3)  the  exercue 
of  pntemnl  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  naan 
who  hud  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seixe  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave :  *  the  words  do  not 
warrant  such  an  infeienoe,  for  the  poor  mnn  is  snid 
in  Lev.  xxv.  39  to  9eH  himself  (not  as  In  the  A.  V., 
"be  sold;"  see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  787),  in  other 
woixis  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  otpoteHy.  The 
instances  of  seizing  the  childrai  of  debtoitt  in  2  K. 
iv.  I  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warmnted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  w  the  outiages  of  lawless 
times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  seivaiit  is  probably  boiTowed  from  Ito- 
man  usages  (Blatt.  xviii.  25).  The  wonU  In  Is. 
1.  1,  "  Which  of  my  ci-editors  is  it  to  whom  1  have 
sold  you?"  have  a  primd  facie  bearing  upon  the 
question,  but  in  naUij  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2j  The  oommissfon  of  thetl 
rendered  a  peivon  liable  to  servitude,  whenever 
restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Uw  (Ex.  xxli.  I,  3).  The  thief  was  Loutid 
to  work  out  the  value  of  bis  restitution  money  iu 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  1 , 
§1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  pei^son  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  fi-ee,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  thefl,"  t.  e,  for  the  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  oontiasts  favourably  with  that  of  tlie 
Romans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual 
propei-ty  of  his  master.  (3 )  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
teuder  age  to  be  a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterioi 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  puixsliamn 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hanlly  be 
regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  drdiwiry 
sense  of  the  tenn. 

2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termin^ 
ated  in  three  ways:— (I)  by  the  satisfiiction  or 
the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him  ; '  (2)  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxr. 
40 J,  which  might  airive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude ;  and  (3),  failing  either  of  these,  the  expiration 
of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  se.*vitude  avin- 
menced  (Ex.  xxi.  2 ;  Deut  xv.  12).  There  caa  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally  to 
the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  RabhinioaJ 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  restiict  it  to  the  fbnner. 


*  This  Is  tmpiled  in  the  stetement  cf  the  ossss  wliidh 
gave  rise  u>  the  servitude.  Indeed  witboat  each  aq 
SMumpttoo  the  vur^s  •'for  his  thea"  (Ex.  axil.  3| 
would  be  nnnjtsanias.  The  Rabbinisls  gave  tb  ir  saodiot 
to  Mich  a  view  (Malmtm.  Abad.  2,  ^^%  IIV 


Tae  ptripil'Of  aeTeu  ym»  hm  relerenoe  to  the  Skb- 
LnticcU  iMiociple  io  geneml,  bal.  not  to  tlic  Sab- 
Wticnl  yefir»  finr  no  i-«gulatioa  i<<  laid  down  in 
ret*ei«ace  to  the  nMaumwsion  of  wnrants  in  that 
TMr  (J^r.  xir.  I  fT. ;  Deut.  xr.  1  ff.).  We  have 
■  singk  .iiwtauee.  indeed,  of  the  iaabbatical  year 
being  oelebrated  by  a  general  manamiMion  of  He- 
bi«w  •lavflB*  but  tbii  waa  in  oonaequence  of  the 
BfFKlect  of  the  law  relating  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
14*).  ( 4 )  To  the  above  rood«  of  obtaining  liberty 
tlw  RMbbioists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
■tuter  irithout  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power 
of  cUimiitg  the  slave  on  the  pait  of  any  heir  except 
a  son  (Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §12). 

If  a  .'«r\'aut  did  not  deni  e  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Qppoituuitj  of  leaving  his  semce,  he  was  to  signify 
bis  Intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  iudgea 
'^or  moi«  exactly  at  the  piaoe  of  judgment '),  aiul 
then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to  Uie  door-poet, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Kx.  xxi. 
6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  **  unto  the  door,"  aa 
atoted  in  l>eut,  xv.  17,  and  thus  Hxing  the  servant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
bouse,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuaiy,  as  Ewald 
(AUetiM,  p.  245)  infe»  from  the  expi^ession  el 
MehhitH,  to  whicJ)  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
s^ted;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  en- 
banoed  by  the  former  riew ;  for  thus  a  connexion 
is  established  betweoi  the  servant  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was 
probablv  a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the 
orpui  throngh  which  commands  were  received  (Pk. 
xl.  (a).  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Medopotamians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen, 
Atiab,  ill.  I,  §31),  and  other  ancient  nations.  A 
servant  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  re- 
mained, aooording  to  tlie  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant 
**  for  ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  liow- 
ever,  interpreted  by  Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  8,  §28)  and 
by  the  {{abbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  partly  from  the  universality  of  the  fieedom 
that  was  then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because 
it  was  neoenary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  Utter 
point  no  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  Intei^ 
pretation  of  the  words  **  for  ever"  in  any  other  than 
their  obvious  sense  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to 
treat  him,  not  *'  as  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired 
servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule 
over  him  with  rigour"  (I^v.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Rabbinists  specified  a  vaiiety  of  duties  as 
eoffl'ttg  under  these  general  precepts ;  for  instance, 
compensation  for  personal  injuiy,  exemption  fix>m 
menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the  roaster's  san- 
dals or  carrying  him  in  a  litter,  the  we  of  gentle 
Inni^uage  on  Uie  part  of  the  master,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  naster  was  not  allowed  to  exact  wak  from 
them  (Mielxiner,  Sklaven  bei  den  Hebr.  p.  31).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was 
enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  hut  to 

•  The  feaderlng  of  the  A.  V.  •*  a<  fiU  «mI  of  seven 
yeaia**  In  tMn  paswfle  Is  not  wholly  comet  llie  m;«o- 
Og  rMb«r  Is  "  at  the  end  of  a  SabbaUeal  period  of  ycank" 
Iho  whole  of  the  seventh  year  being  regarded  as  the  cad  of 

t  In  tbe 'A.  V.  Vbe  sense  of  Miffotion  Is  not  canvejred ; 
lnoteed  of  'may"  In  vers.  4&  49  tkaU  o*i^t  k»  be 
nbrltiited. 
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tncmte  hhn  libeially  out  of  his  flock,  his  llocr, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14).  Such  a  cii» 
torn  would  stimulate  the  servant  to  fSuthful  servkse, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  tc  chi 
master's  discivtioD ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  **  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servi- 
tude coujd  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repay* 
ment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money  pakl  tor 
the  servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  ot 
his  seiTices  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servi- 
tude (l^v.  xxv.  47-55).  The  servant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himwlf  or  by  one  of  his  i-ela* 
tlons,  and  the  object  of  this  reguLition  appears  to 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation  ff 
of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thns  putting  ac 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiai-ly 
galling  to  the  Hebrew, 

A  Hebrew  wuman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poveity,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  ser- 
vice, together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  cane  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12,  13). 
Aoconling  to  Itebbinkail  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  servitude  (or  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  henelf  to  perpetual  servitude  by 
having  her  ear  boiled  (Mielsiner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  i«en  little  that  is  objectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to 
maniage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to 
our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  tills  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  tlie 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
Tlie  leason  for  tlds  {regulation  is,  evidently,  that  the 
children  of  a  female  heathen  slave  were  staves;  they 
inherited  the  mothei-'s  disqualification.  Such  a 
conilition  of  mairying  a  slave  would  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  Again,  a  &ther  might  sell  his 
young  daughter^  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  ot 
marrying  hw  himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (£x« 
xxi.  7.9 ).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  ot 
this  proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowiy  given,  as  was  not  un« 
usual,  to  tlw  parents  of  the  bride;  still  more,  if 
we  accept  the  Rabbin  ksd  view  (which,  however, 
we  consider  veiy  doubtful)  that  the  consent  of  (he 
maid  was  required  before  the  moiTiage  could  talce 
phioe.  But  even  if  this  consent  were  not  obtained,  the 
patenial  authority  would  not  appear  to  be  violently 
strained ;  for  among  ancient  nations  that  authority 
was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a 
child,  zuch  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by 
her  father  was  subject  to  tbe  following  regula- 
tions:— (1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men 
servants  do,"  i.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termi- 

h  rbe  female  slave  was  In  tbb  esse  termed  HDIt.  m 

distinct  fhim  nn&^,  applied  to  tbe  ordinary  housebold 

slave.  Tb«  distinction  is  marked  in  regsid  to  Hsgar.  whs 
todescrilwd  oy  the  latter  term  before  the  birth  of  lnhmael, 
and  by  the  former  after  that  event  (oonip.  Uen.  xvi.  i, 
xxi.  10).  The  relative  value  of  the  terms  is  ex^resacd  la 
AMgsil's  Bddress,  "  Let  thine  handmaid  (dfR>JA')  i  e  a  ser 
vaat  (thijpkcMks  to  wssb."  he.  (I  8sb.  sxv.  4\\ 

.     4  Q  a 
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na^lioD  of  su  jears,  or  in  the  y(«r  of  Jabilee,  if  (as 
tbe  ragulatiou  asscmes)  ber  master  was  willing  to 
fnlfU  Ui«  obiect  for  which  he  had  pforchaaed  her. 
;))  iShould  he  not  wish  to  marnr  her,  he  should 
c4dl  upon  her  fncnds  to  pi*ocure  hei*  I'elease  bj  the 
Inpayment  of  the  purchase-money  (perhaps,  as  in 
^cr  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the  yalue  of  her 
wenrices).  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  bound  to  make  such  prorisiou  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4)  If  either 
he  or  his  wn,  having  manied  her,  took  a  second 
wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first. 
(5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first  sped  tied  alter- 
liatiTes  took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-1 1). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  sei-ritnde 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babvlonish  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
ft  in  Nenemiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neb.  V.  5),  and  Herod*s  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  loused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Ani,  rvi.  1,§I).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  wei«  reduced  to  slavery  as  wai^ 
captives  at  difl'erent  periods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Maoc.  iii.  41 ;  2  Mace  viii.  11 ),  the 
Kgvptians  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all, 
by  the  Romans  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).  We 
may  form  some  klea  of  the  numbera  reduced  to 
Hlavery  by  war  from  the  single  &Rt  that  Nicsnor 
calculated  on  realizing  2000  taiaits  in  one  campaign, 
by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  talent 
(2  Marc.  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required  to 
fetch  the  sum  beiug  180,000.  The  Phoenicians 
wei'e  the  most  active  slave^lealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
^Syrians  (2  Maoc  viii.  2 1 ),  and  even  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Enxine  Sea  (Ex.  zzvii.  13),  and 
selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  market 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particu- 
larly in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii. 
8),  it  being  uncertain  whether  that  name  represents 
a  plnoe  in  South  Arabia  or  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably  throuf^ 
the  Tynans  that  Jews  were  transported  in  Obadiah's 
time  to  Sepharad  or  Sardis  (Ob.  30).  At  Rome 
vast  numbers  of  Jews  emei^^  from  the  state  of 
slavery  and  became  frewlmen.  The  price  at  whidi 
the  slaves  were  oflTered  by  Nicanor  was  oonsiderU>Iy 
below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Oreeoe.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  30 
shekels  (= about  3/.  8s.),  as  stated  below,  in  the 
latter  at  about  1)  minns  (= about  5/.  Is.  6^),  this 
being  the  mean  betwea  the  extremes  stated  by 
Xfuophoo  (Jftfm.  ii.  5,  §2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at 
Athens.  The  price  at  which  Nicanor  oflfered  them 
was  only  21,  l&t.  2d.  a  head.  Ocoaaionally  slaves 
were  sold  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  15f.)  each 
{Xm.  L  c. ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4,  §9). 

H.  Non»EebfW  Slave$. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  the  Canaanitea  who  had  sur- 
vived the  general  extermination  of  their  race  under 
Joshua,  or  auch  as  wera  conqueied  from  the  other 
surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff.).  Besides 
these,  many  were  obtained  by  poix;hase  from  foreign 
aUvA-deHlers  (I.ev.  xxv.  44,  45) ;  and  othera  may 
have  been  resilent  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to 
this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.    The  liab- 

t  There  is  an  snpamit  disproportion  bt'twec^n  Ihts  nod 
Ub«  foIli>wL*v(  reftnlsdon,  srfsUig  protMbly  ont  of  the 
*iMu%aH  drcuoistftvss  oooer  which  the  mory  was  ef- 
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binista  further  deemed  that  any  penon  who  per* 
formed  ths  services  of  a  slave  beonme  ipsofaeto  n 
slave  (Mishn.  KeduMk,  I,  §3).  Tl  e  children  ol 
slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the  class  descnbed  m 
•«  bom  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eed. 
ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to  iDonaast 
as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to  their 
number  applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when 
they  amounted  to  7^37,  or  abont  1  to  6  of  the 
free  population  (Ezr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reaaoo  to 
believe  that  the  number  diminiKhed  subsequoitly  to 
this  period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  oppoaod 
to  the  system .  The  avei«ge  val  ue  of  a  slave  appeara 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varyiug  of 
course  aocoitling  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities.  The 
estimation  of  peiBons  given  in  Lev.  xxviL  2-8  pix>- 
bably  applies  to  waiM»ptives  who  hsd  been  dedicated 
to  the  Loi^  and  the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in 
this  case  represent  the  ordinary  value  ot  such  sUvea. 

2.  That  the  slave  migbt  be  manumitted,  appeara 
from  Ex.  xxi  26,  27 ;  Le%'.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are 
tokl  nothing  in  the  Bible ;  but  tlie  Rabbiimts  specity 
the  following  four  methods:-— (1)  i-Mlemptioii  by  a 
money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom, 
(3)  testamentary  disposition,  or,  (4)  any  act  that 
implieii  manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave  one'a 
heir  (Mielzinor,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  skve  is  described  as  the  "  possession  '*  of 
his  master,  appai^ntly  with  a  q>ecial  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  bis  heira  as  he  would  any  other  artkJe  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21  , 
•'.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  show  that  he  was  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  mancipiwn  or  cluittel.  But  on  the 
other  lumd  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  person :  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  tv tailed  the 
seme  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man  (I.eT. 
xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  nnaster  indicted  so 
severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his 
servant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  ol 
which  probably  deptoded  on  the  diTrurastaoces  nf 
the  case,  for  Uie  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words 
**  he  shall  be  surely  punished,"  or,  more  coirectly^ 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  sentence  of  death* 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punislH 
ment  at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  sunrinsd 
the  punishment  by  a  day  cr  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
the  loss  of  the  slave'  bong  regarded  as  a  siiffU 
dent  punishment  in  this  case.  A  minor  peraooai 
injury,  sudi  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  wat  to 
be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  libeity 
(Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  general  treatment  of  sbives 
appears  to  have  been  gentle— occasionally  too  gentle, 
as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice  (Prov.  xxiz.  19» 
21),  nor  do  we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  run* 
ning  away  from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10 ;  1  K. 
Ii.  39 ).  The  sUive  was  considered  by  a  oooadentiooa 
master  as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-1 5)  and 
honourable  treatment  (Pro v.  xxx.  10).  A  alave, 
according  to  the  Babbiuista,  had  no  power  cf  acquire 
ing  property  for  himself;  whatever  he  migUt  become 
entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  peiv 
sonal  injnry,  reverted  to  his  master  (Mielainet, 
p.  55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  eoiw 
stitute  him  his  heir  other  wholly  (Gen.  xr.  8)»  or 
jomuy  with  his  children  (Prov.  xvii.  2);  or  again, 

fccu'u.  in  this  case  ths  law  Is  spesking  </f  teftitioiau 
pttnlebuMot  **wlth  a  red^T  tn  the  neat.  M  a  violaoa 
inlt. 
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Kr  <v«iff*t.  ^ve  liiin  hit  Jftughter  in  itMrnfigs  (1  Chr.  I 
J.  VAu 

The  (xnttion  of  the  dftre  in  regard  to  reliin«>Q> 
privilege  WM  fiiTounible.  He  wm  to  be  cit^cum- 
ci«el  ((>(^n.  xrft.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Pkitchal  aacrifioe  (Ex.  lii.  44),  as 
well  as  of  ttie  other  raligious  festivals  (Deut.  xii. 
12,  18,  xri.  11,  14).  It  is  implied  that  ererj 
•lare  most  haTe  been  preyiously  bi'oafi^k  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  tame  God,  and  to  a  willing  aoeept- 
•ace  of  Uie  tenets  of  Jadamm.  This  wonld  naturally 
be  the  esse  with  regard  to  all  who  were  "  bom  In 
the  hooite,"  and  who  were  to  be  drcarodsed  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  dajrs ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  under- 
atjind  how  those  who'  were  **  bought  with  money," 
RS  adults,  eould  be  always  indn<»l  to  change  their 
creed,  or  how  they  oould  be  drcumdsed  without 
hariof^  changed  it.  The  Mosaic  Law  certainly  pr^ 
rapposes  on  uniTersal  adcnowledgnent  of  Jehovah 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ptt>mi«ed  Land,  and  would 
therefore  enforce  the  dism{<«sal  or  extermination  of 
•laves  who  pairisted  in  heathenism. 

The  )ecupBtions  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  cha- 
racter, as  implied  in  T^r.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  houw,  and  partly  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  roast«*r.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
stance, ground  the  cora  in  the  handmill  (Ex.  xi.  5; 
Job  xxxi.  to  ;  Is.  xlvli.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  harvest 
4ieid  ( liuth  ii.  8).  They  rIjK)  baked,  washed,  cooked, 
«nd  nursed  the  children  (Ifishn.  Cethftb.  5,  §5).  Tlie 
ooL-npations  of  the  men  are  not  specified ;  the  most 
ti  Uidworthy  held  oonfidratial  posts,  such  as  that  of 
steward  or  major-domo  (€en.  xv.  2,xxiv.  2),  of  tutors 
to  stons  (Prov.  xviL  2),  and  of  tenants  to  persons  of 
blip*  e^te,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  pod- 
tion  of  Ziba  (2  Sara.  ix.  2,  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BLDCB.    The  nniering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

Heb.  non,  ddmAr,  the  ^^a^^  (ffommar)  of  the 

Arabs  transbted  iff^aXros  by  the  LXX,  and  6tihi- 
mm  in  the  Vulgate.  That  our  translators  under- 
stood hy  this  word  the  substance  now  known  as 
bitnmeu,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  in 
Hollnnd's  Phny  (ed.  1634).  "The  very  dammy 
$ivM  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the  yera 
Hoteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Aimhaltites  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
Vi'X),  *'  The  Bitumen  whereof  I  speaker  is  in  some 
places  hi  manner  of  a  muddy  slime ;  in  others,  very 
enrth  or  minernll"  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  iL  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers 
and  historians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  fxitt 
opiiken  of  as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
Itifnmen  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
in  the  andent  fragment  of  Csnaaniti^h  histoi-y  (Gen. 
xiv.  10);  and  the  ark  of  papyi-us  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  made  impeiTious  to  water  by  a 
c. Kiting  of  bitamen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

HeiTidoifis  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
at  b,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days  journey  from 
Bnliylon.  The  cnptive  Eretrinns  (Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  sdt,  and 
oil  at  Ardetia-a,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia 
frwn  Susa,  in  the  distiirt  of  Cissia.  The  town  of 
.Is  was  sitoated  on  a  river,  or  small  stream,  of  the 
«ne  name  which  Bowed  into  the  Euphnites,  and 
carried  down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which 
WM  used  in  the  building  ot  Baujr!?n.  It  is  piobably 
*^  liituioeii  sprins^  of  U  which  ate  dcKiitcd  b 
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Strsbo  (xri.  743 1.  Eratostlienes,  whom  ne  quoteN 
snys  that  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  Is  called  na|rfit)ifi, 
is  found  in  Susiaua,  and  the  dry  in  Babylonia.  Ot 
the  latter  there  is  a  sprmg  near  tht  Euphrates,  and 
when  the  river  is  floaM  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  <priDg  aIm  >■  fiHed  and  overflows  into 
the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  tha<t  pi-oduce4 
are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  baked  brick 
Diodorus  Swulus  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the  abundance 
of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  piooeeds  from  a  spring, 
and  is  gathei^  by  the  people  of  the  country,  n^ 
only  for  building,  but  when  dry  for  fud,  instead 
of  wood.  Ammianua  Haroellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23) 
tdla  us  that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by 
Seminmiis  (oomp.  Plin.  xxxv.  51 ;  Berosus,  quoted 
by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11,  §1,  c.  Apion,  1.  19;  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii.  17,  $1,  ftc).  The  town  of  Is, 
meutioiied  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  the 
modem  Hit  or  ifsef,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrat%  and  four  days*  journey,  N.W.,  or 
rither  VV.N.W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  KV  Poiiefs 
IVao.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The  prindpal  bitumen 
pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Menwir  on  the  JitUns 
cf  Babylon,  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and 
is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other 
the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  ob- 
served '*  that  bitumen  was  chiefly  confined  by  the 
Chaldean  builders,  to  the  foundations,  and  lower 
paits  of  thdr  edifices ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  water."  **  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  '*I  saw  no  vestige  of  it 
whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions.**  This  view  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that 
the  tenadty  of  bitumen  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  mortar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  haw 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observes  {Nm.  ii.  278),  *' bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  city.*'  At  Nimroud  bitumen  was 
found  under  a  pavement  {Nin,  i.  29),  and  '*the 
sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure,  a  mere 
Uyer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick,  having  been 
placed  under  the  plinth "  (Nm.  ^  Bab.  p.  208). 
In  his  description  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pita 
at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  foils  into 
the  language  of  our  translaton.  *'  Tongues  of 
flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit, 
shot  through  the  murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  bright- 
ened, a  thousand  fontastic  foi-ms  of  light  played 
amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  dndered  crust,  and 
to  bring  fi'esh  slime  to  the  surfoce,  the  Arabs  threw 
large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour  the 
bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  light  <4 
the  moon  again  shone  over  the  black  Mtune  pits" 
{Nin.  4r  Bab.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7H3) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  whieh 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  *>itu- 
men  thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  liqu«!fied 
by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous 
substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
foce of  which  it  floated  in  lumps  (/9«Aoi).  'llicaL 
lumps  are  deseribal  by  Joseph  us  {B.  J,  iv.  8,  §4) 
as  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  h««dhM  ex  (comp. 
l*Un«  vii.  ]  3;.    The  scmi^liquid  kiud  of  hitiinoeu  k 
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tliat  wh>di  Pliay  mya  U  found  in  the  Dewi  Sea,  the 
eai-thj  iu  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid  bitumen,  sti=h 
as  the  Zacjnthian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Apollo- 
niatic,  he  adds,  is  known  br  the  Ui'eeks  by  the  name 
of  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  bx.  ii.  3,  LXX.).  He  tells 
MA  moi-eover  that  it  was  uited  for  oemeot,  and  that 
biiiiiJEe  vcsseU  and  atatais  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  coveted  witli  it  ( Plin.  xxxv.  51 ).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  I>ead  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro> 
cardits  {De8rr.  Ttrr.  Sand.  c.  7,  in  Ugolini,  vi. 
p.  1044).  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  hare 
pei-petuated  the  rftory  of  its  formation  as  given  by 
Strabo.  "  They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  ^ai,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other 
submarine  ooncureious  is  broken  oft'  in  lai^  masses, 
and  rises  to  the  suifaoe  "  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
Vie  Book,  p.  223).   They  told  Buix^khaixlt  a  similar 

tale.    **  The  asphaltura  (j,^>),  ffommar,  which  is 

'Mllected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore,  is  said 
*a  come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the 
pa&sMge  along  the  eastern  Gkor,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated at  about  two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb, 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissinw  in 
die  diff,  and  collects  in  laige  pieces  on  the  rock 
below,  whera  the  mass  gradually  inovases  and 
hardens,  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling  into  the  sen, 
n  can-ied  by  the  waves  in  consklerable  quantities 
to  the  opposite  shores"  {TVao.  m  Syria^  p.  394), 
Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  <all  these 
pita  by  the  name  biArtt  Mtmmar,  which  stiikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  beirSih  clihnAr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10 
{Laand  and  Book,  p.  224). 

Stnibo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumeu  to 
keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  pUstered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remai-ks 
(p.  224):  '*  This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  bat  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  from 
Stimbo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptians  uned  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
lug,  and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  menticMis  a  spring  of  the 
ssme  mineral  at  Corambia  in  Ethiopia.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8LINQ  (y^jj:  v^Myri:  funda).    The  sling 

has  been  in  all  agia  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
shephei-ds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  zvii.  40;  Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  57),  and  he:ice  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
iti&h  aimf,  as  the  most  elective  weapon  for  light- 
armed  titMpa.  The  Benjamites  were  pai-ticularly 
•xpsrt  in  their  use  of  it:  even  the  left-handed  could 
**  sling  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss  "  ( Judg.  xx. 
16 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  zii.  2).  According  to  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Sjninc,  it  was  the  weapon  of 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was  advnutage- 
snaly  used  in  attacking  and  dflfending  towns  (2  K. 
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ill.  25  ;  Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  1,  §3),  and  iu  sktr^ibiiii^ 
{B.J.  ii.  17,  §5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
tiismsdves  nf  it,  as  the  Syrians  (I  Mace  ix.  M\ 
who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace, 
vi.  51 ) ;  toe  Asb/rians  (Jud.  ix.  7  ;  Layaiti's  Nm.  n. 
344) ;  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  357) ;  and  tiic 
Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §18).  The  constructioM 
of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description :  it  ooiiusted 
of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  5u1h 
stance,  attached  to  a  leathern  reoe|<tade  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  waa  termed  the  caph,*  i.  e.  pan 
(I  Sam.  XXV.  29):  the  sling  was  swung  onoe  or 
twice  roond  the  head,  and  the  stone  was  then  dis* 
charged  by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  Slii!^ 
stones  ^  wera  selecSed  for  their  smoothness  ( 1  Sam* 
ivii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
munitions  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  tbr 
stones  were  either  can-ied  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
( 1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of 
tlie  combatant  (Layai^*s  Nm.  ii.  344).  The  rio- 
leuce  with  which  the  stone  was  projected  supplied 
a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  fbi-dble  removal  ( Jet*. 
X.  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sling  round  the  head,  was  «nblematic  of  inquietude 
( 1  Sam.  zzv.  29,  ^  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  ahall 
he  whirl  round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  *); 
while  the  sliug-etones  represented  the  enemies  of 
God  (Zech.  ix.  15,  "  they  shall  tread  under  foot 
the  sling-stones  ").  The  term  marghnAh  ■  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  8,  is  of  doubtful  mining;  Geseniua  (7*Ae9. 
p.  1263)  explains  of  *'a  heap  of  stonea,**  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  Y.,  the  LXX. ;  Ewald,  and  Hitsig, 
of  ♦*  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  [W.  t.  B.] 


•  *!?•  *  J^?^.??*?- 


1  Other  words  besUes  Uioee  mentioned  In  voL  I.  p.  749, 
tfi— 
1.  ")IDO ;  h  «v>KA«ftMr ;  oiuaor  (a  K.  zxlv.  14%  wbere 

(Mv4cfc  Is  also  iNRd,  thus  denoting  a  workman  of  an 
Iftfcnor  kind. 


8MITU.'  The  work  of  the  smith,  together  with 
an  aciouiit  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  Handicraft, 
vol.  i.  p.  749.  A  desciiption  of  a  smith'a  workskop 
is  given  in  Ecdus.  xxxviU.  28.  [H.  W.  P.] 

tSMYB'NA.  Tlie  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Keveiation  ii.  8-1  i,  was  founded,  or  at  Ieas»t 
the  design  of  fbundiug  it  was  entertained,  hv  Alex- 
ander tlie  Great  soon  after  the  battle  oftbeGra- 
nicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dre!»m  when  he  had  lain 
down  to  sle<fp  after  the  tiitigue  of  hunting.  A  temple 
in  which  two  gDdde:«es  wei«  woi-shipped  under  tim 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of 

2.  K^i^;  o^vpoiwirof ;  moBeotor;  a  baaunenr:  • 
term  applied  to  TnbsI'Calu,  Gen.  Iv.  33  (Oes.  p.  ftao.  1M  ; 
SHatscbQts,  JitA.  Btbr.  i.  148).    (Tdbal-Gmv.] 

3.  oMn ;   h  rvwru¥ ;  he   tnaft  loaita   (t3ks  taxeU, 
j  BJ^?'  ^*^  *^^^  I*  ^*  f- 
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wliidi  the  MV  town  wns  built  under  th^  Auspics 
vi  AnligQUOs  and  Lysimachus,  who  cariiod  out  th« 
design  of  the  oonqu«t>r  after  his  death.  It  wa^  idtu- 
ated  twenty  atades  from  the  cit j  of  the  same  name, 
whidi  afWr  a  long  seriea  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 
liad  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattee. 
The  rich  landa  in  the  neighbourhood  were  culti  Fated 
by  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  TiUaj^ia  about  the 
country  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  the 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ein),  for  a  period  which 
Stiid»,  speaking  roundly,  calls  400  years.    The 
dcsooidanti  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.    Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the 
i^ighbourbood  eminently  productive — ao  that  tiie 
▼ines  were  e?en  said  to  have  two  a'ops  of  grapes — 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
HermuSk    The  Pramnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Ciroe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 
aa  miiing  with  booey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 
kind  of  salad  dressmg)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Pliny  in  the  inun^iate  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyrna,  and 
doubtless  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 
•f  that  deity  and  of  IMonyeus,  each  of  whom  in  the 
tames  of  Imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  wor- 
shippers fTW|uently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 
the  l9pk  ir6inf9os  fwarAp  fafrphs  SiiniXi|J^s  and 
the  l9pk  viwotos  fiwrr&v  jrol  rtx^^^^^f  Aionlnrov. 
One  of  the  most  renmrkable  of  the  chefs  (foeunre  of 
MyroD  which  stood  at  Smyi'na,  representing  an  old 
woman  iatoiioated,  illuatiatea  the  prevalent  habits 
of  the  population. 

The  iihabitants  of  New  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the 
course  of  events  in  the  troublous  times  through 
which  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually 
securing  fer  themselves  the  fiivour  of  the  victor  for 
the  time  being.  Their  adulation  of  Seleucus  and 
his  too  ikntiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  6  Btht 
ao)  amrip  is  giren  to  the  latter  in  an  extant  in- 
acription ;  aQ^  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mother 
Stratonice,  mider  the  title  of  'A^po^irri  Srporro- 
9utts,  wsf  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtne  of  it  to 
the  whole  tkij.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a 
tmiple  was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity, 
in  time  to  saye  the  credit  of  the  Smymaeans  aa 
walooa  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  particulars,  the  etist<mce 
of  a  coin  of  Smyna  with  the  head  of  Mithridates 
upon  it,  indicates  that  this  oneiric  prince  also,  for 
a  thnaat  least,  most  have  included  Smyrna  within 
iha  eiftit  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
the  nign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
aanoa  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsulUed,  that 
on  this  acooont  alone  they  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  tem(4e,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  to 
the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
fcr  some  time  doubtful  as  to  wliether  their  city  or 
Sardis  [Sardis}— the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
of  competitors — should  receive  this  distinction.  The 
kooottr  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  di£Bculty, 
was  requited  with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero 
appears  in  the  insciiptiona  as  aatt^p  rod  o^fAwa^roi 
oi^MMrsfov  yipovt. 

1%  seems  not  impossible,  that  just  as  SL  Paul's 
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illustrnttons  in  the  Epistle  tn  th<  Ccrinthians  arc 
derived  from  the  iKthmian  games,  so  the  ZMSsa^ 
to  the  Church  m  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  ia 
that  dty.  The  sti  17  of  the  violent  death  and  1^ 
vivisoenoe  of  Dionysus  entered  into  these  to  sudi 
an  extent,  that  Crigen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsua,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Giwks^  although  by  them  interpretol 
metaphysically  (iv.  p.  171,  ed.  Spenoe).  In  this 
view,  the  woids  6  xpmrot  aol  6  fexoros,  ts  ^y- 
ero  wMKphi  aol  ffvo'ci'  (Kev.  ii.  8)  would  com9 
with  peculiar  force  to  eaia  perhaps  accustomed  to 
hear  them  in  a  very  different  applioition.*  The  snroe 
may  be  said  of  itiau  vqi  rhv  vri^npw  r^f  (iia%s<, 
it  haviug  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smvma  to  pre* 
sent  a  cit)wn  to  the  priest  who  supenntended  the 
religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  ore- 
^apff^poi  in  the  inscriptions;  and  the  context 
shows  tnat  they  possessed  great  sodal  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  Strmbo  the  ruina  of  the  Old  Smyrna 
still  existed,  and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the 
new  city  was  one  of  the  moist  beautiful   in  all 
Asia.    The  stiieets  were  laid  out  as  near  as  might 
be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfortunate  oversight  of 
the  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  underground 
drsins  to  carry  off  the  storm  laios,  oocaaioiMd  the 
flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
streets.    There  was  a  laiige  public  library  thei^ 
and  also  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  poi^ 
ticoes  which  served  as  a  museum.    It  was  conse- 
crated as  a  herotim  to  Homer,  whom  the  Smyr- 
naeans  claimed  as  a  countryman.    There  was  also 
an  Odeum,  an-i  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
with  whose  icult  that  of  the  Roman  emperors  wa; 
associated.    Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here, 
and  excited  great  interest.    On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (in  the  year  A.D.  68)  a  Rhodian  youth  of  the 
name  of  ArtemUorus  obtained  greater  distinctions 
than  anr  on  record,  under  peculiar  ciroumsUnco^ 
which  rausanias  relates.    He  was  a  pancrstiait. 
and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  fimn 
deficiency  in  growth.    "But  when  the  Smyraaean 
Olyropia  next  came  round,  his  bodily  stiength  had 
so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in  three  trials  ou  the 
same  day,  the  first  against  his  former  competitors 
at  the  Pdoponnesian  Olympia,  the  second  mth  tbe 
youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men ;  the  last  contest 
having  been  proroked  by  a  tount  (Pausanias,  v. 
14,  §4).    The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  games 
at  Smyrna,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  remarU 
able  ferocity  exhibited  by  the  populativa  against  the 
aged  bishop  Polycarp.     It  was  exactly  on  such  occa- 
sions that  what  the  pagans  regarded  as  the  unpa- 
triotic and  anti-social  spirit  of  the  early  Christians 
became  most  apparent;  and  it  was  to  the  violeut 
demands  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  stadium 
that  the  Roman  proconsul  yielded  up  the  maityr. 
The  letter  of  the  Smymaeans,  in  which  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represente  the  Jews 
as  taking  part  with  the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  stete  religion, — conduct  whidi  would 
be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  wae 
quite  natural  in  thoee  which  the  sea^  writer  chft> 
racterises  aa  *'  a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  u.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  scat  of  a  con* 
veniut  jwridkua^  whither  law  esses  were  broogh* 


•  This  Is  tbe  more  likely  from  tbe  saperstlUous  re«anl 
la  w  ilsh  the  flnymaeims  bekl  cbanoe  phrsaes  (ffAi|&6rf«) 
■  a  material  fcr  aagwy.    They  bad  a  kA«Mi'«i«  M#tor 


just  sbovo  tte  d^  o«(«l4e  tbe  walls,  la  wbMi  this 
mode  of  dlvloaticai  was  the  ordinary  one  (Paaesala^ 
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from  the  dtizeuB  of  Magnwia  od  Um  Sipyltu,  and 
iJfti  from  a  Macedooiaa  colony  settled  in  the  time 
country  under  the  name  of  Uyrcani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  detoradants  of  a  military  body  in  the 
f  errioe  of  Seleacua,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
ader  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesiana,  seem  to  have  had  the  Smymaean 
citisenship  &ieo  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree 
oontaiuing  the  particulars  of  this  arrangenaent  is 
among  the  marbles  in  the  (JniTersity  of  Ox&rd.  The 
iiomans  continued  the  system  which  they  fomid  ei- 
isting  when  the  country  passed  over  into  their  hands. 
(Stn&bo,  xir.  p.  163  seqq. ;  Herodotus,  i.  IB; 
Tacitus,  Annai,  iii.  63,  ir.  56 ;  Pliny,  N.  H,  y.  29 ; 
Uoeckh,  Inmsnf/t.Qraec,  "Smymaean Inscriptions," 
especially  Nos.  3163-3176 ;  Pausanias,  looa  cU.,  and 
ir .  21 ,  §5 :  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  18.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

SNAIL.    Tlie  representative  In  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  sftablhl  and  ch&met, 

1.  ShablAl   (W>^^  :    iaip6s  ;  fmpor,  Aq. ; 

X^ptoi'f  Sym. .  cera)  occurs  only  m  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
%  A.  v.) :  •<  As  a  shablAl  which  mdteth  let  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  vaiioos  opinions 
ds  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  nf  Symmachns.  The  LXX.  read 
''melted  wax,"  similtfly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  (•«  snail ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors»  and  is 
probably  correct.     The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 

Ma6W  by  thlbhla  (K^^n^fl),  t.  e.  *<a  snail  or  a 
filug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
sume away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  Schd,  ad 
Oem.  Moid  Katon,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by 
Bocliart  {Hieroz.  iii.  560)  and  Gesenios  {Thes.  p. 
212).  It  is  neeillesB  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
zoological  &ct,  thou>rh  perhaps  generally  believed  by 
the  Orientals.  The  term  ShabUl  would  denote  either 
a  Limax  or  a  Helix,  which  are  particuhu-ly  notice- 
able for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them. 

2.  CMmet  (t3Dh :  eaipa :  lacerta)  occurs  only 

as  the  iiame  of  some  unclean  animal  in  I>ev.  xi.  30. 
The  LXX«  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
Lizard  by  the  teiin  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Erpeuius  and  Saadias  give  the  Chameleon  as  the 
animal  intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the 
liabbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V.,  render 
the  ileb.  tenn  by  *' snail."  Bochart  (//ie/t». 
ii.  500)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  species 
of  small  sand  lizard,  called  Chulaca  by  the  Arabs, 
is  denoted ;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upcm 
some  supposed  etymological  foundation,  and  praves 
uotliiiig  at  alL  Tlie  truUi  of  the  matter  is  thai  th«i« 
IS  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  conclusion ;  perhaps 
K»ni«  kmd  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  tne  two 
moitt  miportant  old  vernons  conjecture.    [W.  H.] 

SNOW  (3^:  x^^ ;  ^P^^9  in  Prov.  zxvi. ; 
nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
oniy  two  notices  of  snow  actually  fiUling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Mace  xiil.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
,  be  no  d^ubt  ss  to  its  being  an  oidinary  oocun^ence 
m  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
»Tiow«storm  is  mentioned  among  the  ordinary  ope* 
latkxiM  of  oatmv  wiiich  at«  illustrative  of  the 
Cfutor's  power  (P£.  cxlvii.  16,  cxiviii.  8).  We 
have,  .ipdny  notice  of  the  beneficial  efiect  of  snow 
A  tlie  soil  (Is.  It.  10).  Ita  colour  is  adduced 
as  .m  image  of  hrlliaiicy  {Ikui.  vli.  9;  Matt. 
vxvlii.  S;  Itev.  i.  14;,  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18;  Lam. 


If .  7,  in  refeiieooe  to  the  white  robei  of  thr  prhrM)^ 
and  of  the  blanching  effects  of  kpiosy  (Ex.  iv.  6  \ 
Num.  Iii.  10;  2  K.  v.  27).  In  the  book  of  Jok 
we  have  refeienees  to  the  supposed  cleansing  eftde 
of  snow-water  (ix.  30),  to  the  tapid  melting  of  sooir 
mider  the  sun*s  rays  (xxiv.  1 9),  and  the  couseqiient 
flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  itUing 
of  the  flakes  forms  the  point  of  comparisoa  in  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  14.  The  enow  Hes 
deep  in  the  lavines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Leba- 
non until  the  summer  is  fiu*  iidvaDosdt  and  indeed 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with 
fnxeen  snow  (Robinson,  iL  437).  KroB  thasc 
sources  probably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  ia 
summer  (Prov.  zxv.  13).  The  "  snow  ^f  Leibmii  *- 
is  also  used  as  an  expression  for  the  refrcahing  odo1« 
ness  of  spi-ing  water,  probably  in  leferance  to  the 
stream  of  Silonm  ( Jer.  xviii.  14).  Lastly,  in  Prov. 
xzxi.  21,  snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a  syneoyn  Ibr 
winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to  snow 
must  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  country  ot 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Josepbos  notes 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  pbun  of  Jerieho  that 
it  was  warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prcvafent 
in  the  rest  of  the  oonntry  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  At 
Jeiiisalem  snow  often  (alia  to  the  depUi  i^  a  fisot  or 
more  in  January  and  Febmary,  but  it  asMom  liM 
(Robinson,  L  429).  At  Nazareth  it  &Ua  noM 
fiequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fiill 
even  in  the  maritime  pbdn  at  Joppa  and  about  Carmel 
(Kitto,  Phys,  Hiat,  p.  210).  A  oomporiMM  of  the 
notices  of  snow  contained  in  Scripture  and  hi  the 
works  of  modem  travellers  wonld,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  tim«s 
than  at  tlie  present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  ftlls 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events 
for  a  few  days  (Wortabet*s  Sifria,  i.  215,  336). 
At  Aleppo  it  fidls,  but  never  lies  for  more  Uian  a 
day  (Russell,  i.  69).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO  (Kb :  Siryt^p :  Sua).  <•  So  king  of  Egynt " 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hoahca,  the  last 
klug  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vasad  of  Egypt,  wnt  meesengers  to  him  aivl  made 
uo  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  The  eoose- 
quenoe  of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  prophets,  who  about  tliis  period  ai« 
constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
Kgypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoehea,  the  taking  of  Samaiia,and  the  cairyii^ 
captive  of  tlie  ten  tiibea. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  writers  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabakdn,  and  Sebichosi. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chronology  oi 
the  period  in  oixier  to  aiicertain  which  (^  these  iden* 
tiiicatious  is  the  moie  probable.  We  therefore  girt 
a  table  of  the  dyna:fty  (see  opposite  page'),  including 
the  thii-d  and  bst  reign,  that  of  Tirhakah,  for  the 
iUustiation  of  a  later  article.  [Tiruakah.] 

The  accessiun  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Serifs 
ture,  niay  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  ao 
A  pis-tablet,  which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  A  pic 
was  bom  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  eml  of 
the  20th  of  P^ammetichos  I.  This  bull  lived  naorc 
than  20  years,  and  the  lonsest  age  of  any  Api» 
stiitotl  is  26.  Supposing  the  btter  dnmtios,  which 
would  allow  a  «bort  interval  between  Teharka  and 
Psammetichus  II .,  as  bceros  nccecMuyj  the  aucsaioQ  oi 
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1 

r«lMrka  would  be  B.  c.  695.  If  we  asMgn  24  jeare 
to  the  two  predecessors  the  Gommenoeuient  of  the 
dyiiaety  would  be  ac.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain 
fh«t  their  icigns  wei-e  continuous.  The  account 
which  Herodotus  ^pves  of  the  war  of  Sennacherib 
and  Setboe  tfOggestB  that  Tirhakah  was  not  ruling  m 
Kgjpt  at  the  ume  of  the  deitntction  of  the  Assyrian 
armj,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
Uincka  haa  done,  tliat  the  reign  of  fiiethos  Ibl lowed 
that  <if  Shebatek  and  preonied  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Kgjrpt  {Juurm.  Sac,  Lit^  Jan.  1853),  or  cIkc  that 
Tirhikuh  was  kiot(  of  Ethiopia  while  Sbebetek,  not 
Um  suae  aa  ijcthoii,  ruled  in  %vpt,  tlie  fonner  hypo- 
thesis being  fiu-  the  more  probable.  It  seems  iro- 
possible  to  airive  at  any  positive  concluition  aa  to 
the  date*  to  which  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  ^^o 
tad  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it  must  be  ri'niiuked  that  it 
w  difficult  to  oveithrow  tlie  date  of  ii.c.  721,  for 
the  taking  of  Samaiia. 

if  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates  So  muat  ooirespond 
to  Shebek,  if  ihe  hiter,  periiaps  to  Slwbetek ;  but  if 
it  should  be  found  tJiat  the  reif^n  of  Tirliakah  is 
^ated  too  high,  the  foiiner  identiHcatioii  might  still 
h«  hdd.  The  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
«uae  than  Shebetek,  and  if  the  Mnsoretic  points 
lo  not  fiiith fully  represent  the  original  pixKiuoci- 
aion,  as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  conso- 
lants,  and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
«ery  remote  fttmi  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for 
he  transcription  of  the  LXX. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
ef  Shebek  than  that  he  conquei-ed  and  put  to 
fleath  Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXI  Vth  dy- 
nasty, as  we  leain  from  Mauetho*s  li^t,  and  that  be 
continued  the  monunneiital  works  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  There  is  a  long  iniicnption  at  Kl-Kai-nak  in 
chich  Shebek  speaks  of  tributes  from  **  the  king  of 
(he  land  of  Kiiala  (Shara),"  sap),osed  to  be  Syria. 
(Bru^,  HiMloire  cTEgypU,  i.  p.  244.)  This  giv« 
soma  alight  confirmation  to  the  identification  of  this 
king  wiUi  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  found*ir  of  a 
new  dynasty  would  have  endeavoui*ed,  like  Shishak 
uid  Paammetichus  I.,  the  latter  virtually  the  founder 
of  the  XXVIUi,  to  restore  the  Egyptian  supi'emacy 
m  the  ndgbbounng  Asiatic  counti-ies. 

The  standaitl  inscription  of  Sai^n  in  his  palace 
^i  Khuraabdd  statea,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that 
after  the  capture  of  Samai'ia,  Hanon  king  of  Gasi, 
and  Sebech  aultAn  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Aa- 
•jria  in  battle  at  Kapih,  Kaphia,  and  wera  defeated. 
Sirbech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  wasoaptmvd.  I'ha- 
raoh  king  of  Egypt  was  then  put  to  ti-ibutc.  {Les 
Imtoripiiom  Atsyrigmta  dea  Sanjfmidea,  kc.  p.  22.) 
fUa  statemaot  woukl  apiiear  to  iiidirate  that  either 
Shffaak  «r  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay  great  stress 
ipen  th»  afBtittg  identity  of  name  wiili  the  former, 


advanced  to  the  support  of  HoKhea  and  his  paiiy, 
and  being  defeated  tied  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  the 
kingdom  of  Eg}'pt  to  a  native  prince.     This  evi 
dence  lavours  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
were,  not  suoceasive.  [K.  S.  P.] 

SOAP  (nna,  i!a :  w^:  hei^h.  loriUi).  The 

Hebrew  term  UrUh  does  not  in  itself  bear  the  specific 
sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  term  for  any  substance 
of  cleansing  qualities.  Aa,  however,  it  appears  in 
Jer.  ii.  22,  in  oontradibtiuction  to  Mthtr,  which  un- 
doubtedly meana  **  nitre,*'  or  mineral  alkali,  it  ia 
fair  to  inier  that  bSsHh  refei-s  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the  usual 
ingi'edients  in  our  soap.  Numerous  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  eiist  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries ;  we  may  notice  one  named  Hu- 
beibeh  (the  taUola  kaii  of  botanists),  found  near 
the  Deai  Sea,  with  glnss-like  lenves,  Uie  ashes  of 
which  are  called  el-Kuii  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties  (Itobinaon,  Bib,  Retearckes,  i.  505) ;  the 
Ajram,  found  near  Sinni,  which  when  pounded 
serves  as  a  substitute  tor  soap  (Kobiuson,  i.  84)* 
the  giiho,  or  '*soap  plaut"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  106):  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jop)tt  (Kitto's  Phy$.  Hitt.  p.  2(}7).  Modern  tin- 
vellers  have  also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officinaiis  and 
the  MetembryanthefHum  nodijiomm,  both  possessing 
alkaline  propeities,  as  growing  in  Palestine.  From 
thtwe  souiioes  large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  ashes  outside 
Jerusalem  and  Nabivs  testify  (Uobinson,  iii.  201, 
299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the  article  is  still  pro- 
secuted with  Aleppo  in  one  direction  (RuaKll,  i. 
79),  and  Arabia  in  another  (Buitskhaidt,  i.  66). 
We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashee  wero  worked  up 
iu  the  foim  familiar  to  us;  for  no  such  article  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  186).  The 
uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrows  were  twofold  i-^ 
(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Job 
ix.  liO,  whero  for  **  never  so  clean,"  read  **  with 
alkali ")  or  the  clothes ;  (2^  for  purifying  metals 
( Is.  i.  25,  where  for  **  purely,"  rend  •*  as  through 
alkali").  Hitzig  suggeeta  that  bdrith  ahould  be 
siiUitituted  for  ^lith,  '*  covenant,"  in  Es.  ix.  37, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO'CHO  (bib :  2«»x»^ :  Socho),  1  Chr.  iv.  1 8. 
Probably  the  town  of  Soooh  in  Judah,  though 
which  of  the  two  caiuiot  be  aaceiiained.  It  appears 
from  its  mention  in  this  list,  that  it  waa  colonised 
bv  a  man  or  a  place  named  Heber.  The  Targua 
plaving  on  the  passage  af^er  the  custom  of  Hebrew 
wriibrsj  mtei'prots  it  as  refeiTing  to  Moses,  and  taJu^ 
the  names  Jei'ed,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as  titles  ol  hia. 
He  was  <*  the  Kabba  of  Sooo,  becaoae  he  sh«)ters4 
C]3D)  the  house  of  Isaael  with  his  Tirtne, '   [0.| 
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BOCHOH  (nbb:  •AIm.  XoxArf:  aoccho). 
Another  U,  m  of  the  lutnie  wliicli  is  mni-c  oonectly 
given  in  tl  e  A.  V.  as  Socoil,  but  whioh  a|)peAi-8 
iheiein  under  no  less  than  six  fuiins.  The  present 
on!  iccurs  in  the  list  of  King  2^oIonion*s  commls- 
sanat  distn't  ts  (IK.  ir.  10),  and  is  theivfore  pi-o- 
htihlj,  though  not  otitainijr,  the  town  in  the  bhe- 
felah,  that  being  the  great  ooin-growing  district  of 
the  oountiy.    [Soooh,  1.] 

SaCOH  (nb\b).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  (2a«x<S;  'Alex.  2«»x<i:  Soocho).  In  the 
dbtrict  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xt.  35).  It  is  a 
member  of  Uie  anme  group  with  Jarmuth,  Axekah, 
Shaaraim,  Uc  Ttie  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  vanations  of  foim)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Soooh  and  Axekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  I),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
£6  Shaamim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adwllam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam 
fortified  aOer  the  revolt  of  the  uoiihem  tribes 
(*2  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
the  original  list  as  beine  taken  bj  the  Philistines  in 
the  reign  of  Ahax  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  tlusebins  and  Jeiome  (Onomast. 
<*  8occho  ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay 
between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  fitmi  I^eutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed  thi'ough  it 
on  her  it»d  from  Bethlehem  (?;  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep.  Paulat,  §14).  As  is  not  unfi-equently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  thei%  were  then  two  villagra,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Onomast.).  Dr.  Robinson's 
identification  of  Socoh  with  ^I'Shaceikeh^  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  veiy 
probable  {B.Ii.  ii.  21).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to  tiie 
north  of  the  tmck  from  Beit  JibHn  to  Jerusalem, 
between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  Yar* 
muik,  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  DatnuHf  peihaps  Ephes- 
damroim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Axekah  and  Shaai-aim  have  not  been 
idetitilied,  thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  they  weie  in  this 
neighbourhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
.-uins — which  must  be  those  of  the  upper  one  of 
Eusebins*8  two  villages — stand  on  the  southein  slope 
of  the  Wady  €9-Smntf  which  with  gi*eat  probability 
is  the  Yallev  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's  death. 
(;See  Tobler,'  itU  Wundenuuj,  122.) 

No  traveller  appeal's  to  have  actually  visited  the 
spot,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approached  it 
describes  it  as  **  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  covered  with 
rrcen  Helds  ( in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gray  ruins  ** 
(Porter,  Handbk.  249  a). 

From  thir  village  probably  came  **  Antigouus  of 
Soco,**  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
3r]  centory  B.C.  He  was  remaikable  for  being 
the  eai'liest  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
Greek  name;  for  being  the  diixriple  of  the  great 
Simon,  sumamed  the  Just,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
pivsident  of  the  JSanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of 
tMdok  *Jie  reputed  founder  of  the  iiailducees;  but 
most  ti  oly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  tbllow* 

■  'Ilie  teat  of  the  VaU  MS.  Is  sp  cvmipt  as  to  prevent 
any  name  being  recuRniud. 

k  SkMv^nkek  is  a  diminutive  of  jAohIkA,  as  MwtOAjf 
\r  MmkKak,  kz. 

•  lU  Ktri  to  ihis  pasBSge  rvadp  \2Mi^  ^  <•  Sooo 
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i7g  Kiying  which  is  given  in  the  Mahoa  (Artr 
jSoih,  i.  3)  as  the  substance  of  his  toKhiog,  •*  Be 
not  ye  like  seiTants  who  serve  theii  lord  tlut  Ihej 
may  receive  a  reward.  But  be  yt  like  senraiiU 
who  serve  their  lord  without  hope  of  reoe<«uig  • 
rewaitl,  bat  in  the  fear  of  Heaven« 

8oooh  appeals  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  naiM 
of  Soakus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jeiiisalem  aa  tliere  givaa,  it  not 
•ufficient  for  the  identitication  propoeeu  above  (In- 
land, Pai.  1019). 

2.  {%mxdi  Alex.S«x<^-  Soooho).  AkoatowDol 
Jodah,  but  in  tlie  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48.)*  It 
is  one  of  the  Hrat  group,  and  is  named  in  company  witb 
Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  othen.  1 1  has  beioi  dia* 
oovei-ed  by  Dr.  Robinson  ( B.  B.  i.  494)  is  the  Wadjf  • 
el-Khuttl,  about  1 0  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebnm;  bearing,Iike 
the  other  ^ocoh,  the  name  of  asA  Sktuoeikek^  and  with 
AnKjU>^  Semoa^  Attir^  within  easy  distance  of  it.  [G.] 

80'D1  (nto :   SovSf :  8odC^     The  fiither  o< 

Gaddiel,  the  spv  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebalim 
(Num.  xiii.  lO). 

80D'0M(Dhp,'  t.#.  Seddm:  [rk'\  sa<eyui; 
Joseph.  1^  itiXis  T^ttofurSw:  Sodoma.  Jeroup 
vacillates  between  smgular  and  plmal,  noun  and 
adjective.  He  employs  all  the  following  fonm, 
Sodomanit  m  Sodomii,  Sodomontm^  Sodoma^^  S^ 
dotnitae).  One  of  the  most  ancient  dtiea  of  ^rria» 
whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  the  most  dis> 
gusting  and  opprobrious  of  vices.  It  is  conunonly 
mentioned  in  oounexion  with  Gomorrah,  bat  akio 
with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occisioB  (Gen. 
xtv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  8odom  was  evidently  tha 
chief  town  in  the  settlement.  Its  king  takei  the 
lt«d  and  the  city  is  always  named  (irst  in  the  list, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The  fear 
are  first  named  in  the  etlinol<^ical  records  of  Gen. 
X.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanitca:  **The  boiikr 
of  the  Canaanite  was  from  2Udon  towarda  Gciar  onto 
Axxah:  towards  Sedom  and  Amonh  and  Adnah 
and  Tseboim  unto  Lasha.*'  The  meaning  of  which 
aiipeai-s  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oiuaanitas  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south*weKt  extremity  at  Gaa,  the  south- 
eustei-n  at  Lasha.  Lasha,  it  maybe  rsmarkcd  in 
passing,  seems  most  probably  located  on  the  Wad^ 
Zurka  Main^  which  entera  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
i)ea,  about  nine  miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  oif  the 
position  of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectator  fiixn  that  spot  may  atiU  do,  a  survey 
of  the  land  aiound  and  below  them.  Eastward  oC 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "drclc 
of  Joixlan.'*  It  was  in  all  its  verdant  gfory,  that 
gloi7  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  stiangely  and  in-esistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator,  fiom  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Bethel— watei^  by  the  copious  aopplics 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  iltn  SvUAn,  the  Ain  Dik^ 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  These  iS>undaut  waien  even 
now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the 
t:me  wh«k  Abiam  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were 

^  It  Is  perhaps  doublfnl  whether  the  name  bad  not  alaa 
the  fona  nohp*  Sertftmah,  which  appears  tn  Qea.  a.  !• 
The  suffix  may  In  ihU  esse  be  only  the  n  <yf  nioUfli^  hai 
the  fozms  adopted  by  LXX  and  Volg.  favoar  thi  MM 
that  It  may  be  part  of  the  name. 
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hnibaiMled  and  diivcted  by  irrigntion,  sifter  the  man- 
ner of  £gf pt,  till  the  whole  cii-cle  wiu  one  great^MisiB 
•^-*  ■  a  gu^len  of  Jehovah  "  ( ver.  10 ).     In  the  m\dAt 
of  the  garden  the  four  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomon-ah, 
Admah,  aud  Zeboim  af^^ear  to  hare  bei'n  nituated. 
To  these  cities  Lot  desoeaded,  and  retaining  hist  nomad 
habits  amongst  the  more  cirih'seil  mnnners  of  the 
Caraianite  settlement  **  pitched  his  tent**  by*  the 
chttf  of  the  four.    At  a  later  poiod  he  seema  to  haw 
bean  liTing  within  the  walls  of  Sodom.    It  is  nece»* 
saxy  to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
fied  with  the  district.    In  the  subsequent  aooonnt  of 
theirdestmction  (Gen.  xiz.),  the  t4ipogmphical  terms 
are  employed  with  all  the  preciaion  which  is  chanu:- 
teristie  of  sach  earlv  times.     '*  The  CiccAr,**  the 
**  bad  of  the  Cicedr'"  '*  CiocAr  of  Jordan,"  recurs 
■^o  and  again  both  m  obap.  liii.  and  xix.,and 
•*  the  cities  of  the  CiecAr  "  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  wh{<'h  were  destroyed  in 
tha  catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.    The 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  oonclusiye  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  distiict,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
enters  the  IXiad  Sea,  and  can  hare  no  existence  south 
of  that  point.    Bnt,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention 
of  the  eastward  dii^ection  from  Bethel,  and  the  fiict 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  north  of 
the  Lalee  can  be  seen  from  the  cfntrnl  highlands  of 
the  country  on  which  Abraro  and  Lot  wei-e  standing. 
And  there  is  still  ftirther  corroboration  in  Deut. 
kZxiT.  3,  where  **  the  CiooAr  '*  is  directly  connected 
with  Jericho  and  Zoar,  coupled  with  the  statement 
•f  Gen.  z.  already  qttoted,  which  appears  to  place 
TjoKt  to  tiM  north  of  Ijtsha.     It  may  be  well  to 
rrtoark  here,  with  reference  to  what  will  be  named 
forther  on,  that  the  southern  half  of  the  I>Md  Sea 
is  iniriaibla  from  thu  point ;  not  merely  too  distant, 
but  shot  out  by  intervening  heights. 

We  haw  seen  what  evidence  the  eaiiiest  records 
■flbtd  of  tfao  situation  of  the  fire  cities.  Let  us 
now  iee  what  they  say  cX  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
strophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  described  in  Gen.  six.  as  a  shower 
af  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jeliovah,  from  the  skies — 
"■The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  npon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  fi'om  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 
and  he  overthi^w  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
gi«w  npon  the  ground  "...  *  and  to!  the  smoke 
of  the  famd  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
*It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven"  (Luke 
zvii.  29).  However  we  may  inteipret  the  words 
of  the  eariiest  narrative  one  thing  is  ceitaiu,  that 
the  lake  was  not  one  of  the  i^its  in  the  cata- 
41rH>phe.     Further,  two  woi-ds  ara  used  in  Gen.  xiz. 

to  describe  what  happened: — T\*TWt\f  to  throw 
dbwn,  to  destroy  (vers.  13, 14),  and  1|&n,  to  over- 
turn (21,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the  pi«- 
eence  of  water — the  sobmei^uce  of  the  cities  or  of 
Che  district-in  which  Uiey  stood->either  mentioned, 
«r  iiBplied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of  the  later 
passagsc  in  which  the  destiticUon  of  the  cities  is 
rcfernd  to  throughout  the  Scriptui^.  Quit*;  the 
eoQtivry.    Those  passages  always  sponk  of  the  dis- 

•  The  wond  Is  IV,  *■  at,"  not "  towards,"  as  In  the  A. V. 
UBBCtOb  vidmo  a ;  LXX.  «tf»|Mitfw  iv  Xoid^oit. 

'  Josepbos  regsided  (his  passage  as  his  main  state* 
iwnt  of  the  event.    See  AfU.  \.l\,  $4. 

i  These  piibfe«4es  are  giren  at  Iccgtb  by  I)e  Soulqr 
V/r<BT.  i.  443). 

^  "The  only  expfMsion  which  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
das  of  tbs  Dead  Sea  wa3  within  historical  times,  is  t^at 
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trict  on  whidi  the  cities  once  stood,  not  aa  6ul»* 
merged,  but,  as  still  visible,  though deaolate and  unio* 
habitable.  **  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and  btuning . .  • 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  then^ 
in"  (Dent.  xxix.  22).  <•  Never  to  be  kJiabitedj 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  when 
neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepheixl  make 
fold  "  (Is.  ziii.  19).  <«  No  man  abuling  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  f  Jer.  zliz.  18;  1.  40). 
•'  A  fruitful  hmd  turned  into  saltnesa  "  (Pa.  crii.  34). 
**  Overthrown  and  burnt "  (Amos  iv.  11).  **  The 
bi'eeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpita,  and  a  perpetual  de- 
solation "  (Zeph.  ii.  9).  "« A  waste  bmd  that  amoketh, 
and  plants  bearing  fi-uit  which  never  cometh  to  rip^ 
ness ''  (Wiad.  iz.  7).  «'  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch 
and  heaps  of  asbea"  (2  Esdr.  U.  9).  **The  cities 
turned  into  ashes"  (2  Pet  ii.  6,  where  their  de- 
struction by  fire  is  confa-asted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agi'eement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  {B,  J.  'iv.  8,  §4).  After  describing  th« 
lake,  he  proceeds: — ^"Adjoining  it  is  Sodomitis, 
once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and  in 
cities,  but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
Divine  fire,  and  the  traces  of  fire  cities  are  to  be 
seen  there,  and  moreorer  the  ashes  reappear  eren  in 
the  fruit."  In  another  passage  {B.  J.  t.  13,  §6) 
he  alludes  bcldentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  destruction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ani^ 
i.  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  beliered  the  rale  of 
Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  haye  been  a 
distinct  district  from  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  hitter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agiiee  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
disttict  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remaina 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.i 

From  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear. 

1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  i!*e  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  were 
orerthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  noay 
still  be  seen  in  ita  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modem  views, 
we  discover  a  i-enoarkable  variance  from  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  ctirrent,  that  the  fire  citi» 
wen  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remaina 
— walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation 
afler  the  dbtinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
cation of  Scripture.  Reland  {Pal,  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuriai  ago  how  baseless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  naiTutive.  It  has  since 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  De  Saulcy. 
Professor  Stanley  {S.  4r  P'  289^  has  lent  his  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  same  direction,^  and  the  theory, 
which  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  between  tlis 

contained  In  Oen.  xlv.  3—*  the  vale  of  SUdlm.  which  is 
the  Salt  Sea.'  But  this  phrase  may  merely  mean  that 
the  i^on  In  question  bore  both  names;  as  In  the  similar 
expresBtons  (verses  T  and  IT)-* En  MIshpat,  whkh  Is 
KaUeah ;'  *  Shaveh.  which  is  the  King's  Dale.'  It  shoall 
however,  be  obierred  that  the  word  *  Emek.'  traaslatea 
*  vale,'  la  usually  employed  for  a  long  broad  valley,  saee 
as  tn  this  connection  would  naturally  mean  the  wbole 
I  trngth  of  the  Dead  Sea."    (Stanley.  S.AP.im  aelB.) . 
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Vaie  of  Siddim  «nd  the  pMn  of  tlie  Jm^dam,  will 
doulidcn  iieT«r  agnin  be  lisusoed  to.     But 

2-.  A  mora  ierhNu  deptulare  (vom  the  terms  of  the 
Adcnt  history  Is  exhibited  in  the  prevalcDt  opinion 
that  the  dtles  stood  at  the  s»ath  end  of  the  Lake. 
This  ttppmn  to  hsTe  been  the  belief  of  Joaephus 
Slid  Javme  (to  Judge  by  their  statements  on  the 
rubjeet  of  Zoai*).  It  aeems  to  have  been  universally 
held  by  ^the  mediaeral  historians  and  pilgrims,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  modem  topographers,  probably 
Without  exception.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  careful  of  modem  tivvellerB,  Dr.  Robinson, 
•*  His  dttes  whidi  were  destroyed  must  ht^x.  been 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  as  ft  then 
exUted**  {B:  E,  ii.  188).  This  is  also  the  belief 
of  M.  De  Sauloy,  except  with  icgard  to  Gomon-ah ; 
and,  in  fi^t,  is  generally  accepted.  There  are  several 
grounds  lor  this  belief;  but  the  main  point  on 
which  Dr.  Robinson  rests  his  argument  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Zoar. 

(0.)  **  Lot,"  says  he,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  **6ed  to  Zoor,  which  was  iMor  to 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  present  Ma,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  when  it  0{)ens  upon  the  ibthmns 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fei-tile  plain,  therefore, 
which  Lot  dioM  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was 
situated  ...  lay  also. south  of  the  lake  *as  thou 
cometft  unto  Zoar*"  {B,B,  ilnd.). 

Zoar  is  Aid  by  Jerome  to  have  been  '*  the  key 
of  Moab."  It  is  oei-tainly  the  key  of  the  pdsition 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
\)ro)ierly  investigated  under  Its  own  head.  [ZOAR.] 
It  will  thei-e  be  shewn  that  nx>unds  exist  for  believing 
timt  the  Znar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Crusadera, 
which  prolobly  lay  where  Dr.  Robinson  places  it, 
Wzis  uut  the  ZoHr  of  Lot.  On  such  a  point,  how- 
ever, whei-e  the  e\idenoe  is  so  fi-agmentaiy  and  so 
uliticui-e,  it  is  impostable  to  speak  otherwise  than 
with  extreme  ditlidence. 

lu  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  he  observed 
thiit  the  statement  of  Gen.'  xix.  haixlly  supports 
the  inference  rclutive  to  the  position  of  these  two 
pkices,  which  is  attempted  to  be  extolled  from  it. 
For,  assuming  that  Sodom  was  when  all  topo- 
gmpheis  beem  to  concur  in  pbdng  it,  at  the  salt 
rid)(e  of  Umiuut,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance 
between  that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Keraky  where  Dr.  Uobinson  proposes  to  place  Zoar, 
a  di»tiince  wliich,  aixsording  to  the  iiariative,  was 
traveised  by  I^t  and  his  party  in  the  short  twi- 
\\^\\z  of  an  Eastern  morning  (ver.  15  and  23),  is 
uo  la«  than  16  miles.! 

Without  questioning  that  Uie  narrative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  strictly  historiod  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
nresent  in  possewion  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites  of 
this  remarkable  I'egioo,  to  eiwble  any  profitable  oon- 
clusioos  to  be  airived  ut  ou  this  aud  the  other  kindred 
que»tioos  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  tive 
cities. 

^^.)  AnoUier  consideration  in  favour  of  placing 
the  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is 
the  existeuoe  of  similar  names  in  tlut  dii'ection. 
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Thus,  the  name  cTkftim,  attached  to  the  remark 
able  ridg»  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south-westera 
comer  of  the  Uke,  is  usually  aooepUd  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Vekk,  I>e 
SaulcT,  &c.  &C.).    But  there  if  a  oonsidenible  dlT- 

ftranoe  between  the  two  words  D^ID  and  ^iXwwt^ 

and  at  any  rate  the  point  deierves  iorther  investi* 

gation.  The  name  'Amrah  {%j^s)t  which  if  at- 
tached to  a  valley  among  the  mountaini  nath  oC 
Maiada  (Van  de  VeMe,  il.  99,  and  Hap),  is  aa 
ahnost  exact  equivalent  to  the  H^«w  of  Oomorrfaa  ^ 

('Amorsh).    The  name  Dm^a  ( j(cA)»  sod  mcdi 

more  strongly  that  of  Zoghai  (Jx*j)»  '<^  Zoar. 

(«.)  A  third  aivnment,  and  perh<tps  the  weightiest 
of  Uie  three,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  moontaiB 
at  the  south  of  the  hike,  and  its  tendeocy  to  splii 
off  in  *^i«»««™ir  masnm,  presenting  a  rode  rmm- 
blanoe  to  the  human  ibrm.  But  with  nftRooe  to 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  n*  meaiia 
oeitam  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  rooad 
the  lake.  In  &ct,  aa  we  shall  see  imder  the  head  of 
Zoar,  Thietmar  (a.O.  1217)  states  that  he  mm  tfaa 
pillar  of  Lot's  wife  oo  the  east  of  Jordan  at  about 
a  mile  Iran  the  ordinary  foixl:  and  wherever  suck 
salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  heloo^i  to  the  aame 
formation  as  the  KJUufam  Umbimt  it  will  posswi  thi$ 
habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as  thai  dees. 
It  thus  appears  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satis&ctory  oonclusioo  can  at  present  be  ooma 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  naiTative  of  Geoasia 
seems  to  state  positively  that  it  Uy  at  the  mart^tm 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  loof- 
oontinued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pavnounce  with  almost  equal  positivcness 
that  it  was  at  its  souMsm  end.  How  the  geo* 
logical  ai*gument  may  aifeot  either  side  of  the 
proposition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  oob* 
dition  of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  daititiyed  the  dty  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hnrdl  j  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satis&ctory  ooncsption.  Some  catastraphe 
there  unaoubtedly  was.  Not  only  does  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xix.  expreealy  state  that  the  cities  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed,  but  all  the  refrrenoea  to  tha 
event  in  subsequent  writa:a  in  the  Old  and  Mtw 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  fiKt.  Bui 
what  seooodaiT  agencies,  besides  tire,  were  empioyied 
in  the  aocompfisimwnt  of  the  ponishment  cannot  ha 
safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  abeenoe  of  exaot 
scientific  description  of  the  natural  fcatnres  o£  the 
ground  round  the  lake.  It  is  poesible  that  when  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
observers,  something  may  be  discovered  whidi  may 
throw  light  on  the  n^i-ative.  Until  then,  it  ia 
useless,  however  tempting,  to  specuhite.  Bnt  tvcn 
this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  because,  as  wt 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  wanaat  ibr  imagining 
that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  tr(Soes  of  action  must  at  this  distanot 
of  time  have  vanished. 


I  II.  I  te  Saolcy  has  not  overlotriced  this  cooakleimtion 
(.>arra4tcc.  L  443).  His  own  proposal  to  pisoe  Zosr  at 
Zu*rtinh  is  buwever  loiMlmlMible.  for  mtsons  stated 
Slider  ibe  bcsd  of  Zuar.  If  r'adam  be  Sud«mi.  tbvn  the 
ute  whidi  -bss  nu«t  cUlm  to  he  idcutiflcd  with  the  Kite  of 
ZfUkT  L*  the  TtU  VMiriogkuit  which  stands  bwlwetni  t^ 
onrui  end  vf  tChaOm  rtdvm  sad  tlie  LskM.  Bat  Zoar. 
Ube  csaJie  of  Musb  and  Anuaoa.  must  kisthj  hsve  be<» 


on  the  esst  side  of  the  Lake. 

^  llie  0  here  Is  employed  bj  the  Greeks  for  the  dlOi 
cult  gnunnl  ain  of  tiie  Hebrews,  which  they  w«m 
vuiable  to  pronoonoe  (oomp.  Gothaliah  for  AthsUsh.  ftc^ 

[  This,  however,  woold  not  be  the  esse  la  AiaMc  when 
the  akH  Is  very  oommoo,  sod  thevefofw  Ds  %uaik^%  idsoi^ 
fii-stlon  of  o'ouM»ran-witb  OonwfTMli  fstls  to  Ibe  ^OJad 

,  M  iv,  ai  laaA  as  ctjroiulumr  i»  uMKOinaiL 
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It  «vas  formerljr  sappoaed  thnt  the  overthrow  of 

jodotn  was  cftii««>d  bj  Uie  convulsion  which  fornunl 

the  Dead  2Ka.  This  tiicory  is  stated  by  De:iii  Milmnn 

in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (i.  15,  16*)  with  $p-eat 

spirit  &nd  dcsraess.*   **  The  ralley  or  the  Jonlaii, 

in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomormh,  Adma, 

sni  Tseboim  were  situated,  was  rich  and  highly 

cnlthrntrd.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  river  then 

flowed  in  a  dee)»  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a 

reini^r  dasoeut,  and  dischargetl  itself  into  the  easteni 

gulf  of  the  Hed  iiea.    The  cities  stooil  on  a  soil 

b!t)kcn  luitl  undermined  with  veins  ot  bitumen  and 

ftuiphur.     TheM  iutlammable  substances,  set  on 

Hi-e  bj  lightning,  caosal  a  tremendous  coovuUiou ; 

the  watei-<-coiir!>es,  both  the  river  aM  the  canals  by 

which  the  land  was  extensively  imgated,  buivt 

t'K'.r  Uinks;  the  citi«s,  the  walls  of  which  wei-e 

|ierliaps  built  Tr^m  the  combustible  materials  of  the 

Mill,  were  ei-tiiely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inun- 

dation ;  ami  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  oom- 

parsd  to  Haradise,  and  to  the  well-watered  com- 

tiekls  of  the  Mile,  became  a  dead  and  tetid  lake." 

lint  nothing  was  then  known  of  tlio  lake,  and  the 

noent  disooVerj  ot  the  extraordinvy  depression  of 

As  aurfiioe  below  the  ocean  level,  and  its  no  less 

estnordinarj  depth,  hts   rendered   it   impossible 

any  longer  to  hdd  soch  a  theory.    The  changes 

whieh  oeoMiad  when  the  limestone  strata  of  Syria 

wera  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms  the 

Jordan  Vallev  and  the  bteln  of  the  Salt  Lake,  most 

Bflt  only  have  taken  phne  at  a  time  long  anterior 

to  the  period  of  Abraham,  bnt  must  have  been  of 

such  a  nature  and  on  sudi  a  scale  as  to  destroy  all 

aoiaal  lift  &r  and  noar  (Dr.  Bnist,  in  TivnB»  of 

Bombay  Geogr.  8oc,  xii.  p.  xvi.). 

Since  the  knowledge  of  these  £icts  has  rendei'ed 
the  old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  He  admits  that  ''a 
lake  must  have  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  lies, 
into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long  before 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depiTssion  of 
tho  whole  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern 
yart  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  Uttral 
vailep,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western 
district  towaitk  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
cobHgunition  of  this  region  in  its  main  fentui'es 
is  ooevai  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface 
of  tlir  earth  in  general,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 

local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period In 

view  of  the  (act  of  the  neoeamry  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom;  the  well* 
watered  plain  toward  the  sonth,  in  which  were 
the  dties  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  fiir 
od'  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
charscter  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  where  sJone  as- 
phitltum  at  the  present  day  makes  Its  apfiearance — 
1  say,  in  view  of  all  theie  facts,  there  is  but  a  step 
to  the  ohvioas  h3rpothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain  is 
now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
«Hith  of  tha  p^nsula;  and  that,  by  some  convul- 
sion «r  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
miraeolous  destmction  of  the  dties,  either  the  sui^ 
face  of  this  plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  lai|pr  tract  than 
formerly  -  (J?.  J?,  ii.  188,  9,. 
To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 

•  TUs  esanoi  be  iskl  of  the  aooount  given  by  Fuller 
ta  Wo  Higok'^tkl  qf  Falettim  (Rk.  S.  ch.  I3)w  which 
•seas  to  oomhlne  every  possible  mistake  with  an  unonni 
il  bad  imm  and  onseemly  drollefy  quite  ssumlshlng  even 
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be  taken.  ( 1 .)  The  "  plain  of  tho  Joixlan,"  in  which 
the  citios  stood  (nn  has  been  staieili  can  haitlly  havt 
been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lakej  and  (2.)  The 
geological  poition  of  the  theory  does  u^  appear  to 
agree  with  the  factt*.^  The  whole  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  induding  the  plain  which  borders  it  on 
the  south,  has  eveiy  appeaunaiioe  not  of  having  beeu 
loweiied  since  the  foimation  of  the  valley,  but  of 
undergoing  a  gradual  procen  of  hUing  up.  This 
r^ion  is  in  fiict  the  ddta  of  the  veiT  large,  though 
iiTpgular,  streams  wiiidi  di:ain  the  highlands  on  its 
«ist,  west,  and  south,  and  have  drained  them  ever 
since  the  ^uliey  was  a  valley.  No  report  by  any  ob- 
server at  ail  competent  to  i^ead  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  will  be  found  to  give  conntonance 
to  the  notion  that  any  disturbance  has  taken  plucs 
within  the  historical  peiiod,  or  that  anything  oo 
curred  there  since  the  country  assumed  its  present 
general  conformation  beyond  the  quiet,  gradual 
change  due  to  the  regular  op^Tition  of  the  ordinary 
agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up  the 
chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  tonmts  from  the  highlands 
on  all  sides.  The  volcanic  appearnnres  and  marks 
of  fire,  so  often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  trustworthy  means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory, 
and  due  to  ordinaiy,  natural,  causea. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  lix.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convnlsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  haphac,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
gests such  a  thing.  Conndering  the  charactar  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  may  be  intend  with  almost 
absolute  ceitainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geological  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  dties,  it  would  have  been 
fiu-  more  dearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  fordble 
language  and  the  cix>wded  images  of  Amos  and  the 
Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once  so  slender 
and  80  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that  nairative,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
agent  in  the  ignition  and  destruction  of  the  citiee 
had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  ti-emendoos  thunderstona 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones.* 

The  name  Seddm  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"  burning"  (Geaenius,  Thgs.^  939a).  This  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  not  at  all  certain,  since  Geaenius 
himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation  and 
one  which  Identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word 
meaning  *'  vineyard,"  and  Ki&rst  {ffccntM.  H.  72), 
with  equal  if  not  greater  plausibility,  oonnecti  it 
with  a  root  meaning  to  endoee  or  fortify.  Simonis 
again  {Onomast.  363)  renders  it  "abundance  of 
dew,  or  water,**  Hiller  {Onomaat.  176)  "fruitful 
land,*'  and  Chytrseus  "mystery."  In  fact,  like 
most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little  inge- 
nuity, be  made  to  mean  almost  anytliing.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  {S.  and  P,  289)  notices  the  tint 
of  these  interpretations,  and  oompaiinir  it  with 
the  "  Phlegraean  fields"  in  the  Campagna  at  Komo, 
says  that  "  the  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  suli- 
sequent  catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fii« 
had  alivady  pasaed  over  the  doomed  vallfy.*'  Appa- 
rent "  marks  of  fire  *  there  aie  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.    They  have  misled  mnuy 

•  This  is  tbe  aotucn*  of  the  Koran  (al.  84):— "Wt 
tnrned  those  dties  upside  down  sad  we  rslnul  upi»n  tbeu 
sumes  of  laked  Jay." 

•  T»kin«  DMd  —  XXCn^,  end  that  as  »  nOTC*. 
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Irtrdkn  into  believing  them  to  be  the  toteis  of 
oonfliigration  and  vnlcnnic  fiction  ;  imd  in  Ike  Mme 
manner  it  it  quite  posKible  thiit  they  originated  the 
muneSeddm,  for  they  un<loiib(edly  abounded  on  the 
choices  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sodom  was 
founded.  But  there  ix  no  wairaiit  for  treating  those 
appeanuMes  iw  the  tokens  of  actiml  <  onflngrntion  or 
▼olcanic  action.  They  are  produced  hy  the  giadual 
and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  rocks. 
They  are  fiimiliar  to  geologists  in  many  other  plaues. 
and  tliey  are  found  in  otlier  p:irts  of  Palestine  where 
no  Hre  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  miserable  fiite  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  M  a  warning  in  numeroue  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  "  an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly/'  and  to  thoee  *'  denying  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet. 
II.  hf  Jude,  4-7).  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
d<«cribing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will  befall 
those  that  reject  His  disciples,  says  that  *'  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  tiian  for  that  city"  (Mark  yi.  11 ; 
Cftmp.  Matt.  X.  15). 

Tfie  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodom — **  Severus 
.Sodomorum"— appears  amongst  the  Arabian  pre- 
lates who  signed  the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nicam.  Kelaiid  remonstrates  f^|;ainst  the  idt«  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zutumaon  or  Zoraima, 
a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra  (Pa/.  1020). 
This  M.  De  Sanlcy  (ATorr.  i.  454)  refuses  to  admiL 
lie  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many  sees  still  bear 
the  names  of  plares  which  have  vanished,  and  exist 
onlv  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refera,  in  the  edition  of 
M.  Lenoi-mant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
point.  [G.] 

SOD'OBCA  (S^ofta.  Sodoma).  Rom.  ix.  29. 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Venion  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgnte  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  SoDOM,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  aiticle.  The  pnssage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  form  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  is  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  uow 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
pnssnge  quoted  above.  [G.] 

SODOMITES  (BH^;    D^p:    tooriatn-, 

effenUnahts).  Thix  word  does  not  denote  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  (eiuept  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii.  3«>) 
nor  their  descendants ;  but  it  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  pi-nctised  as  a 
religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
I'roiu  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
ba^e  derived  their  hutting  infamy.  It  oocura  iu 
Deut.  xxiii.  17 ;  IK.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46 ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (mai^n).  The 
H  shrew  woi^  Kadesh  is  aniii  to  be  derived  from  a 
ro«»t  kadiitk,  which  (strange  as  it  may  appear; 
means  ♦*  pure,"  and  thenoe  "holy."  The  worJs 
mcer  in  Latin,  and  "devoted"  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  doable  meaning,  though  the 
mibordinate  signification  is  not  so  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 


■  Inl  K. xxil. 38  tbe won! umotk  U rendered  ** annour." 
It  sboutd  be  "  harlou"— "and  ibe  liarloU  wosbrd  tbvm- 
seWo»  iliere  '*  (early  \n  !lie  morning,  ss  wss  their  cu.<ituni, 
eddaProcopioBcfOaM).  I'te  LXX.  have  rendered  tbU 
vrrectly.  , 
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kadeah,  ^^This  dreadful  *  oon^*CTatiiMi,*  «r  ra!lin 
desecration,  was  ^read  in  difTei-ent  fimia  uvsi 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babyionia.  Ad» 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astaite,  was  its  chief*  object"  ft 
apyteara  aUo  to  have  been  establixhed  at  Rnc« 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  froa 
(iailia,  but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia>. 
There  is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  iu  Je- 
rome's Comm.  on  Hos.  iv.  14. 

The  traniilatora  of  the  Septiiapnt  with  that 
anxiety  to  soflen  and  conceal  obuoxiou.s  expresrions, 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  chanu-teristic  o8 
their  veiaion,  *  hare,  in  all  cnses  but  oi:e,  avoided 
rendering  Kotdesh  by  its  ostensible  meaning.  Iu  the 
firat  of  the  prtssajjes  cited  above  they  give  a  double 
translation,  wopm^r  and  rcXio'a^/Acror  (initiate i). 
In  the  second  o^vZuryLOt   (a  conspiracy,   perhaps 

reading  "1B^,).     In  the  thiixi  rkt  rcAtrdf  («cri* 

fices).  In  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  omits  it,  and  the 
Alex,  has  rov  MtfiWoyfi4rov,  In  the  iAfth  tm» 
KaSfiaifi :  and  in  the  sixtli  virh  ityy4\uv. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadfth,  viz. 
Knde^wh,  This  is  found  in  (len.  xxxviii.  21,  22 ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  each  of  these 
cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  tlie  passage  to  re- 
member that  these  women  wero  (If  tne  expfBKriou 
may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion,  not 
plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instnimenta  for  gratifying 
passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  pitMtttutes  are  called 
by  the  name  tcnah.^  The  "strange  women **  of 
Prov.  ii.  16,  &c.,  were  foreigners,  taroth,      [G.3 

SODOMITIBH  SEA,  THE  {Mare  Sodond. 
ikum)t  2  lilsdr.  v.  7;  meauing  the  Iknd  Sea.  It  ii 
the  only  iustanoe  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Twtft- 
roent.  New  Testament,  or  Apoa-ypha,  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  inaccurate  modem  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  Uke  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply  from 
Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  lake.      [G.j 

SOL'OMON  (nbV>  SfJl6»iUh :  SoXa^r, 

IJCX. ;  XoKofiAr,  N.  T.  and  .Fotseph. :  Salamo), 

I.  Nofne. — ^l*he  changes  of  pronunciation  ane 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  digniiy 
of  the  name  when  it  pii)«.ses  from  the  ineasoied 
statelineas  of  the  Hebrew  to  tlie  anapaest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech.  Such 
changes  aie  perhaps  inevitable  wheiever  a  o.-une 
becomes  a  household  woid  in  Kuco'>»ive  generations, 
just  as  that  of  Fiiedereidi  (identical  in  meaning 
with  Solomon)  pns!««  into  Frederick.  The  feioiniiie 
form  of  the  woi^  (SoXci/ii})  retains  the  long  vowel 
in  the  N.T.  It  appears,  though  with  an  altered 
sound,  in  the  Arabic  SuiHrnaun, 

II.  Materiala. — (1).  The  comparative  scantioeM 
of  bistoriad  daia  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itselt 
atgnificsnt.  While  that  of  David  occu|)ics  1  Safn. 
xvi.-xxxi.,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i.  ii.,  1  Chr.  x.-xxix., 
that  of  Solomon  HIU  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  K« 
i.-xu,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i>ix.  lite  i-ompilers 
of  thcee  books  felt,  as  by  a  true  inspiration,  th.it 
the  wandernigs,  ware,  and  sutl'erings  of  David  weiv 
better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  thao 
the  magnificence  of  his  son.^  They  manifestly  girt 
extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  bHfb;e 


h  fbc  coniract  pie«ented  by  Lbe  Apocryphal  liteiatore 
of  Jews,  Cliriktlans,  MahometjinR,  aboandlng  in  paendo* 
nymoos  works  and  legends  gntberiiig  namd  tbe  nataa  of 
SolonMa  v*t(/ra).  bat  having  h4rdly  any  ooaaexHa  wtlfc 
n«iTid.  b  at  once  Htrikiiig  and  iP«tniciivr 
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titm;  '*  The  book  nf  the  Acts  of  Solfmon"  (1  K.  xi. 
II);  **The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  Tiskmn  of  Iddo  the  seer  ** 
/3  Chr.  is.  29).  Those  which  thej  do  give,  bear, 
»nth  what  for  the  hirtorian  is  a  diKproportionate 
fullness,  00  the  esrly  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak 
but  little  (those  in  2  Chr.  not  at  all)  of  its  later 
sins  and  misfortnnes,  and  we  are  codsequently  un- 
able to  follow  the  annals  of  iJolomon  step  by  step* 

(2).  Ewald,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  assign- 
ing different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
seiies  of  successire  editors,  goes  through  the  process 
here  with  much  ingenui^,  but  without  any  rerj 
fritisfactory  resnlt  {Geschiehte,  iii.  259-263).  A 
more  ioteref  ting  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  the 
books  above  named  we  may  refer  the  sections  which 
Che  compilers  have  pat  together.  We  shall  pro- 
bably not  be  fiir  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan,  far 
•drsfused  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
l)aTid'»  chief  adviser  during  the  yiears  in  which  lie 
was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  Temple  and  its 
ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  K.  iv.  5  in  Jleb.  comp. 
Rwald  iii.  1 16\  as  having  written  the  account  of  the 
•ooeasioo  of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(1  K.  i..viii.  66 ;  2  Chr.  i.-viii.  15).  The  prayer  of 
Solomon,  so  fully  reproduced,  and  so  obviously  pre- 
comppssd)  may  have  been  written  under  his  guidance. 
To  Ahynb  the  Shilonite,  active  at  the  cIoko  of  the 
niffif  ^ve  some  time  after  Jeroboam's  aoce!«sion, 
«ro  may  ascribe  the  short  record  of  the  si  u  of  Solo- 
mon, nwi  of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  bad 
io  lai^ly  contributed  (1  K.  zi.).  From  the  Book 
ofthe  Ada  of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscel- 
kneoos  fitcts  as  to  the  oommeix»  and  splendour  of 
his  reign  (1  K.  iz.  10-z.  29). 

(3).  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
may  find  some  materials  for  the- life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  Psalms 
whidi  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time, 
Ps.  ii.,  zlv.,  Ixxii.,  cxzvii.  Whatever  doubts  may 
hang  over  the  date  and  authorship  of  Ecdesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  lenst  see  in  them 
the  reflectMn  of  the  thooghts  and  feelings  of  his 
leign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  dat«  wliidi  recent 
criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  ehiborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the 
writers,  and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer 
them  in  thefa*  mbstance,  fbllovring  the  judgment  of 
tin  most  advanced  Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solo- 
monic period  itself,  they  then  come  before  us  with 
all  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence (Renan,  ffiH.  de$  langnei  Sdmiii,  p.  131 ).« 

(4).  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The 
history  of  Josephus  is  for  the  most  pail,  only  a 
loQ^e  and  insocurate  pnrsphmse  of  the  O.  T.  narr^ 
tive.  in  him,  and  in  the  mora  erudite  among  early 
Christian  writers,  we  find  some  ti'^roents  of  older 
history  not  without  their  value,  extracts  firnn 
arehivss  alie^jned  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  Hrst  century 
of  the  Christian  em,  and  from  the  Phoenician  his- 
tz'^m  of  Metiandsr  and  LMus  (Jos  Awt.  viii.  2,  §6 ; 
&t  §3),  from  ICupolerous  (l£useb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. 

*  Tbe  weight  of  Rensn's  Jodgment  Is  however  dtml- 
anlMd  by  tbe  fsct  that  he  bsd  prevloysly  assifoied 
ICcck»i«)*tes  U)  the  time  of  Atexaiuler  the  Ureat  (Coat 
kt  CeaU.  p.  103). 

d  The  nsmttve  of  2  5kin.  xH.  leaves,  it  Is  true,  a  different 
ImpresiloQ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  the  names  in 
1  CtT»  ilL  5.  Is  otherwise  nnsacoan  table.  Josephus  dls- 
aoctly  states  It  {Ani.  vil.  u,  ^2.). 

•  Aooordhig  to  tbe  recetTPtf  int^rprptatlon  ofProv.  xvxf. 
U  ois  iBOlher  also  oantrll>iitoiJ  jn  iiWaJ  name.  Lpmoe* 
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30),  from  Alexander  I'olyhistor,  MemiuJer,  snd 
Laitus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  as 
these  were  of  course  rnly  compilera  at  recond- 
hand,  but  they  probably  had  access  to  some  earlier 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  c^ive  us  in  realising  the 
impression  made  by  the  oolo:«al  greatnesa  of  So  o 
mon,  as  in  earlier  and  later  times  l^  that  of  Nun* 
rod  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of^  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

III.  Educati(m.-^1).  The  student  of  the  lift 
of  Solomon  must  take  aa  his  stsrting-point  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  sge,  the  last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr 
iii.  5).'  His  mother  had  gained  over  IMvid  a 
twofold  power ;  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love ;  and  next,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded  his 
birth  were  fbr  the  oonscience-strioken  king  a  time 
of  seltVabasement.  The  birth  itaelf  of  the  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  pledj^  of  pardon  and  a 
sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  in  the  masu* 
with  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearnings  of 
the  '*  man  of  war,"  who  '*  had  shed  much  blood," 
for  a  time  of  peace — ^yeamings  which  had  shown 
themselves  before,  when  he.  gave  to  his  third  son 
the  name  of  Ab-salom  (  =  father  of  peace),  now  led 
him  to  give  to  th^  new-bom  infant  the  name  of 
Solomon  (Shilftmdh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Nathon« 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  own  name  (= the  dai'liug,  the  beloved  one), 
takes  another  form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it, 
afler  the  growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been  tbe  dnrling  of 
hia  people.  Jedid-jah  (the  name  wm  coined  for 
the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling  of  the  I^oitl. 
(2  Sam.  zii.  24,  5.*  See  Jedidiah  ;  and  Ewald, 
iii.  215). 

(2).  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  alter 
years.  The  inqouy,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  cootrssts, — a  wiwiom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled,— a  sensuality 
like  that  of  Louis'  XV.,  cannot  but  be  instructive. 
The  three  influences  whidi  must  have  entered  most 
largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  charge 
he  was  placed  firom  his  earliest  infiukj  (2  Sain 
xii.  25). 

(3).  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet^priest 
was  made  the  special  instructor,  indicares  the  king's 
earnest  wish  thifKt  this  child  at  least  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  evils  which,  then  nnd  afterwai-ds, 
showed  themselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore.  At  Hi-st,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir.    Ab> 


(ss  to  God,  Deodatiis),  the  dedicated  one  (ounip.  Rwaid, 
PoeL  B^dL  iv.  173).  On  this  hypotlies's  the  reproot 
was  drawn  forth  hj  the  king's  Intemperance  and  mo- 
Boalitjr.  In  contrast  to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws 
the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  wife  uugbt  Ui  be  (llueda, 
L4). 

f  Here  also  tbe  epithet  "  le  blen-aimtf '*  reminds  lis,  nc 
less  than  JeiUdlrJi.  of  tbe  terrible  Irony  of  Hluurj  fet 
those  who  abuse  gifts  and  forfeit  n  vocation. 
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«loni  M  still  the  kins;'a  fAVoiirite  fon  (2  Sum.  xiil. 
87,  iviii.  33) — is  looked  on  by  the  people  as  the 
Aestincd  •tioccsaor  (2  Sum.  xiv.  13,  xr,  1-6).  The 
death  of  Abealom,  wheu  Solomon  was  about  ten  reare 
old,  l«ffl  the  plnoe  vacnrtt,  and  Unvid,  pesaing  over 
the  claims  of  all  hiit  eldi>r8onp,  those  hj  Bathitheba 
hicluded,  guided  by  tlie  influence  of  Nathan,  or 
by  his  own  discernment  of  the  gifta  and  graces 
which  weie  tokens  of  the  love  of  JirhoTah,  pledged 
his  wonl  in  sea-et  to  liathsheba  that  he,  and  no 
other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  13).  The  wonls 
which  were  spoken  somewhat  later,  express,  doubt-^ 
less,  the  purpose  which  guided  him  throughout 
(I  Chr.  zxviii.  9, 20).  His  son's  life  should  not  be 
as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  and  wars, 
dark  crimes  and  fiaxsionate  repentance,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  be  pare,  blsimeless,  peaceful,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after  which 
he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Pis.  Ixzii.  may  be  looked  on  as  the  pro- 
phetic expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So 
far,  all  was  well.  But  we  may  not  Ignore  the 
fact,  tliat  the  later  yean  of  David's  life  pre«ented 
a  change  for  the  worne,  as  well  w  for  the  better. 
His  sin,thott]ch  foi given,  li*fl  behind  it  the  Nemesis 
of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  geneiaous  activity. 
The  liturgical  element  of  religion  becomes,  after 
the  first  ixutsionatc  out-pouring  of  Ps.  li.,  unduly 
predominant,  lit  lives  to  amass  treasures  and 
materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not  build 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  o%ni 
hand»  all  the  details  of  Its  architecture  (1  Chr. 
zxnii.  19).  He  oi-ganises  on  a  scale  of  elaborate 
magnifiopDce  all  the  attendance  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  choral  services  of  the  Lfvites  (1  Chr.  ixiv. 
XXV.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king  are 
neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished,  "because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-bom  "  (LXX.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  2 1 ).  The 
hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  from  him.  Firsi 
Absalom,  and  then  Shebo,  become  formidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  number 
in^  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  1  Chr.  zxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  polU 
tax,  or  a  oouscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
older  and  more  experienced  connwllors.  If,  in 
**  the  last  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  tlie  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  afier 
righteousness  (2  Sam.  xiiii.  2-5),  there  is  also- 
first  generally  (ibkl.  6,  7),  and  aherwards  resting 
on  individual  oflenders  (1  K.  ii.  5-8) — a  more  pas- 
lionate  desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  fw 
oHences  which  he  had  oooe  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  hiA  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
chnitkler  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4).  In  Klastem  eountiies,  and  under  a  system  of 
polygamy,  tlie  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  tlie  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  tlie  Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many 
instances  of  tliat  dependence.  It  recognises  it  in 
the  can  witli  which  it  records  the  name  of  eadi 
monarch's  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
bathsheba  leitds  us  to  think  of  her  as  likelv  to 
mould  her  son's  mind  and  hmrt  to  the  higher  foima 


f  jMsphcs,   with  his  nsaal   Inaocora^,  satastltntea 
NsUMO  tfar  Os4  in  bJi  DsrraUte  ( JM.  vtL  IS.  ^S). 
^  WerefrHtolUM  o  use' vnonaHe  to  follow  Bwald  Id 
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of  goodness.  She  ofTen  no  resistaiioe  to  fhe  kkifS 
paaiion  (Kwald,  Hi.  211).  She  makes  H  a  stcpfiiiif^ 
stone  to  power.  She  is  a  reaJy  aooompUee  in  ike 
scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  becB 
concealed.  Doubtless  she  too  was  aoiTOWful  and 
penitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed 
by  her  cbiki'a  drath  (2  Sam.  xiL  24).  but  the 
atter-nistory  shows  that  ttie  grand-daughter  ot' 
Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  bad  inherited  not  « 
little  of  his  diaracter.  A  willing  adultrras,  who 
\jan  become  devout,  but  liad  not  ceased  to  bo 
ambitions,  could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  best, 
than  the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  a  king,  wbnse 
contrition  and  piety  were  rendering  him,  nnlho 
his  former  self,  uuduly  passive  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

(5).  What  waa  likely  to  be  the  inflocBue  of  tho 
prophet  to  whose  care  the  educntiAn  of  Sdonion 
was  confided?  (ffdt,  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Wo 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  couU  kpenk  boM 
and  fhithful  words  wh«;n  they  were  needed  ( 2  i^sm. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  pceseation  of  a  cloii> 
sighted  wisdom,  or  of  ainu  nnlfoiinly  high ;  and 
we  in  vain  senreh  the  later  years  of  David'*  reij^n 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  go^^.  He 
gives  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  the  atiaala  el 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  pluoas  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  tlie  eompaaiooa  and 
counsellors  of  the  futniv  king  (IK.  iv.  5^  The 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  history  of  the  ^  nam* 
bering,''  and  the  (hot  that  the  census  was  foHowod 
eariy  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavr  burdens 
and  a  foiled  service,  almost  lead  us  to  the  cond^ 
sibn  that  the  prophet  had  acqtiieBoedt  in  a  nieaaiira 
which  had  in  view  the  magnificenoe  of  the  Temple^ 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxlv.  10),  and  to  mb 
older  and  le«  couitly  prophet,  to  protest  agaiait 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  toided  too|- 
pression.^ 

(6).  Under  these  influences  the  boj  grew  upt  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  most  havepMsed  throngh 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his  fatlier^s  exilo 
(2  Sam.  zv.  16).  He  would  be  tangfat  all  tha* 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach ;  mnaie 
and  seng;  the  Book  of^the  Ijiw  of  tiio  Lord,  i&  aueh 
lortions  and  in  such  forms  as  were  then  oorrent ; 
the  "proveibs  of  the  ancients,"  whkh  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  quote  ( 1  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  probably 
alM  a  literatui«  which  has  survived  only  in  fng" 
ments ;  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ooes,  the 
heioes  of  tlie  people;  the  Book  of  the  Wai-s  of  the 
Lord ;  the  wtMiom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  ot 
his  own  tribe,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  and  Oslool,  aiid 
Daida  (1  Chr.  ii.  6),  who  contributed  ao  brgely  to 
the  noble  hymns  of  this  period  (Pk.  IxzxviiL,  Ixxxts.), 
end  were  incorporated,  probably,  into  the  choir  «rf 
the  Tabernacle  (  Ewald,  iii .  355).  The  grow  jig  inter- 
course of  Israel  with  the  PhoenicHUia  would  iead 
naturally  to  a  wider  krowledge  of  the  outlymg  wor!d 
and  its  wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  frther's  lot. 
Admirable,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-llfl^ 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  odCng  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70, 71 ). 
Bom  to  the  purple,  there  was  the  inevitable  risk  ol 
a  selfish  luxuij.    Cradled  in  Utttxgies,  trained  U 


hb  tilgfa  estimate  of  the  old  age  of  Davtl,  and, 
qnenily.  ef  0oloi>no'»  tdacaUvn 
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thiak  cMefly  cf  the  nosDificent  **  palMe  "  of  Jttiovah 
V 1  Okr.  xiis.  19)  of  wtich  be  was  to  b«  the  builder, 
Ibtie  wae  the  4eogert  first,  of  an  aeathetic  foraialiiin, 
and  then  ef  oltiimte  indiflemoe. 

IV.  Aocemion^U)  The  feebleneas  of  fWiTid*! 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  hare  de- 
prircd  Solomon  of  the  throne  his  fiither  destined 
for  him.  Adcnijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab» 
rakNn,  like  Absalom  *'wa8  «  goodlf  num  "  (]  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  yean,  backed  by  the 
oldest  of  the  iring^s  friends  and  coanaellors,  Joab 
and  Ablathsr,  bihI  bj  all  the  sooa  of  David,  who 
looked  with  jenlotmy,  the  latter  on  the  obvioos 
thougn  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest- 
bon,  and  the  former  on  tlM  gix>wing  influence  of 
the  riral  counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king^s 
fkvonr,  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Abaslom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state 
of  a  chariot  and  a  bodyguard ;  and  David,  more 
|Mwve  than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.  At  last  a 
time  was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king. 
A  solemn  feast  al  Ex-iiOOEL  was  to  inaugurato  the 
new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
it  was  kitanded  to  disfdaee.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  whose  interests  were  endangered,  backed  ap- 
panntSy  by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder  brothers 
(Ewald,  iii.  266 ;  1  Ghr.  ii.  13,  14),  to  take  prompt 
meaaures.  fiathaheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
virtual  abdication  was  pressed  open  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  suooeaHon  of  his  favourite  son 
oonU  be  eceured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Ridii^  on  the  mule, 
weU>known  as  belonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
more  important  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty  men  (IK.  i. 
10,  33),  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
Felethites  (merosnaries,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
the  oootagioo  of  popular  ieeling)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  GiHON, 
and  was  procburoed  and  anointed  king.^  The  shouts 
of  his  followcf*  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
guests  at  Adoaijah's  banquet.  Happily  they  were 
as  yet  committsd  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  dki  not 
viBtoie  CD  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and 
departed.  The  plot  had  fiuled.  The  counter  oovp 
<fHai  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  sooosssfuL 
.Such  ineidentB  are  oommoo  enough  in  the  history 
of  £astem  mobArchies.  They  are  usually  followed 
by  a  aaaasacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  ex- 
pected such  an  isane,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  young 
oogqueior  used  his  triumph  generously.  The  lives 
both  of  Adonijah  and  his  partisans  were  sparsd,  at 
leart  for  a  time.    What  had  been  done  hurriedly 
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k  AoeonllBff  to  later  Jewish  teodiinc  *  king  was  not 
laBfalsd  when  he  saooeedBd  bts  flUher,  excspt  In  the  cess 
M  m  laoflous  usarpathm  or  a  dbpoted  snooession  (Otbo, 
Aeafe.  AMWa.  s.  V.  "  Hex  "  ). 

*  Tbe  suois  oienUoocd  are  (1)  the  poUlo  fluids  for 
MtUlflc  llie  Temple,  100,000  talents  (kikarlm)  of  9>ld 
sod  1»000.000  of  tiWer;  (3)  David's  pi1v»te  offeriofs, 
3000  talanU  of  euld  and  TOOO  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
Isrgs  soms  of  nnknown  imoDnt  were  beUeved  to  have 
been  stoied  op  In  the  sppolohre  of  Dsvld.  3000  tatents 
were  taken  from  K  bjr  HTrcanus  (Jos.  Jul.  vU.  IB.  ^  8; 
siU.S.4  4.xvlT.$l). 

•  ftsslbly  sprtnkWd  with  gold  dnst.  as  was  the  hair  of 
the  yimtbe  who  waited  oo  htm  (Jea.  JsU,  vlU.  T,  S),  or 
ir«6  wiih  hnma  (UlcbaeUs.  iXst  in  Lowth.  Pnei.  rcxL). 

VOI.UJ. 


waa  done  afterwards  in  more  solemn  form.  StUc^ 
mon  waa  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  alt  tha 
notablea  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in  which  tM 
old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind,  the 
programme  of  the  new  leign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  wor£ip,  of  devotion  to  Jf- 
hovah.  A  fow  months  more,  and  Solomon  found 
himself,  by  his  fiither's  death,  the  sole  oocopsnt  of 
the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  great 
monarchiea  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Kgypt  or  Assyria, 
stietcfaing  irom  the  liiver  (Euphrates)  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  fixmi  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Golf  of 
Akabi,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  suliject 
princes.  Large  treasures  aocumuUted  throu^ 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.'  The  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  wonhip  in 
hich  places,  weie  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Know- 
leoge,  art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to 
such  perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable 
of  attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask — what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  outmdly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  waa  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
direct  description  in  this  case  aa  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for 
Ailing  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression 
which  Solomon  msde  upon  all  who  came  near  him 
may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him  aa  with 
Satil  and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with 
most  other  favourite  princes  of  Eastern  peoples, 
there  must  have  been  the  fasdpation  and  the  grace 
of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic 
meaning  may  be  latent  in  Ps.  ilv.,  or  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them 
as  having  had,  at  least,  a  hi^torical  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  *'  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  the  face  **  bright  and  ruddy  **  as  his  fother's 
(Cant  V.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bnshy  locks,  dark 
as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden 
glow,k  the  eyes  soft  as  **  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the 
**  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars," 
**  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely"  (Cant.  9-16).  Add  to  this  aU  gifts 
of  a  noble,  for-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready 
sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the  lips 
'*  full  of  gnce,''  the  soul  •*  anointed  "  as  **  with  the 
oil  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of 
his  golden  prime.* 

(3.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  pr«4»- 


■  It  wflt  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the  acbeme  of  the  older 
Uterallst  ichool,  Bossoet,  Lowth,  Hlcbsells,  rather  than 
that  of  the  nun  reoent  critics,  Kwsld,  Kensn,  G  Inshore 
Ingeniously  as  the  Idea  Is  worked  out  we  oannot  bring 
ounelves  to  believe  that  a  drama,  belonging  to  the 
literatnre  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not  to  that  of  Judih, 
holding  up  Solomon  to  ridicule  as  at  ones  IlceoUoua 
and  nasottewftil,  woold  have  been  tresauied  up  bj  the 
Jews  of  the  Ghptivltgr.  and  received  by  the  Scribea  ol 
the  Oreat  Qynagogne  as  by.  or  at  least,  la  honour  of 
Solomon  (comp.  Kecan,  la  OamUqm  det  OmUtqtm,  ppi 
•1,  ts).  We  follow  the  Jesuit  Pineda  (As  tsNm  flalist. 
iv.  3)  in  applying  the  laf^nage  of  the  Sbulamito  te 
SoloBBon's  peisoosl  appearance;  bat  not  in  his  eatmaa 
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MKy.  with  the  earliert  fiicts  in  th«  hiftorf  of  toe 
tew  nign.  The  namtiTe,  as  told  in  t  K.  ii.  it 
cot  a  tittle  perplexing.  Bathaheba,  who  had  before 
ttiiTPd  up  Darid  i^nst  Adonijah,  now  appean  as 
mterccding  for  him,  begging  that  Abishag  the  Sha- 
oamite,  the  virgin  concubine  of  DaWd,  might  be 
gireo  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who  till  then  had 
proftised  the  protbundest  reverence  for  his  mother, 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  suddenly 
flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The  petition  is 
treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracj  in  whidi  Joab  and 
Abiatbar  are  sharen.  Benaiah  is  once  more  called 
in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is 
slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to 
which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  de- 
poeed,  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  K.  u.  81-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  fiimiiy  more  ready  than  he 
bad  been  to  pass  fi-om  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  greater 
than  the  oracles  which  had  belonged  exdosively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Ubim  and  Thummim].  The 
facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr.  uruve*s 
ingenious  theory*  identifyii^  Abishag  with  the 
heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  [Shulamite],  resting 
as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  tliis  further 
merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  hera.  The 
passionate  love  of  Solomon  for  **  the  fairest  among 
women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother,  hitherto 
supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to  join  in  any 
scheme  for  ita  ramoval.  The  king's  vehement  abrupt- 
ness is,  in  like  manner,  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the 
request  at  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to  keep  him  still  in  the 
^<tttelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him  into  admittiog 
lifc*  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest  treasure  of  his 
father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to  the  throne, 
or  at  lea^  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would  have  his 
own  partixans  as  counsdlon.  With  a  keen-sighted 
promptness  he  cmshes  the  whole  scheme.  He  gets 
rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  aa  to  Joab, 
and  asserts  hia  own  independence.  Soon  afterwards 
an  oTOortunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
one  [ShimeiJ,  who  had  been  troublesome  before, 
and  might  be  troubleaome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infii- 
tuated  disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion* (1  K.  ii.  36-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
neeJleas  slaughter.  The  other  "sons  of  David" 
are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes 
the  bead  of  a  distinct  fiunily  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  fiuinre  of  the  direct  succes- 
sion (Luke  iii.  31).  As  he  punishes  his  &ther^s 
enemies,  he  also  ahows  kindness  to  the  friends  who 
had  h»3n  fiiithful  to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Bitniliat,  apparently  Tcoeives  an  inheritauoe  near 

«  The  hypothesis  Is,  however,  not  altogether  new.  It 
was  held  bj  some  of  the  lltendlst  historical  school  oT 
Theodore  of  MopsaesUa  (not  by  Theodore  himself;  comp. 
his  fnigraenu  In  Migne,  Izvl.  6MX  "^  ■>  "Mil  is  aoatbe* 
mBtli»l  bj  Theodoret  of  QfnM  (fVo^.  «i  Cant.  Oamiie.). 
The  latter.  brUevtng  the  Song  of  Solomoa  to  have  been 
anpenuitarsllj  dictated  tc  Ena,  ooold  adinlt  no  Inter* 
pretatlon  bat  the  mjtOtal  (oomp.  Olm^nig,  Soi^f  ^  8A 
p.«6). 

•  An  elaborate  vlndicatloo  of  Solomon's  ooodnet  In  this 
BMter  may  be  fband  tn  Heotben's  Tke$cmiu,l;  SUsser, 
Ma.  de  Aoloat.  pnoet$H  contra  SkimeL 

9  Jestphos.  sfnin  Inaoeurite,  lengthens  the  lelgn  to  80 
ysMn.  «nd  malm  thf  tnf6  at  arresiion  14  (Ant  vHL  7.  ^8). 

<  Tills  naiaub  Is  ktentlOM:  by  Ewald  (111.  3T9)  with 
rrejetres,  the  last  kItMC  of  the  28lh  dynasty  of  MMetho^ 
arhlch  had  its  scat  in  Lower  Hgjpl  at  Tuib;  but  see 
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the  city  of  David,  and  probably  inthcreignof  So- 
lomoii,  di^plays  his  inherited  hospitality  by  baJdny 
a  caravanserai  for  the  straogan  whoip  the  ftma 
and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jeniaalcm  (2  Sam« 
xiz.  31-40;  1  K.  ii.  7 ;  Ja\  zU.  17 ;  Ewald,  Otach. 
iii.  274;Pr(9)A.  u.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy.— (I.)  The  want  of  aafficicnt 
daia  for  a  oontinuons  history  haa  been  already  lo- 
ticed.  All  that  we  have  are— (a.)  The  doiatioo  U 
the  reign,  40  yeanr  (I  K.  zi.  42).  (6.)  Th« 
commencement  of  the  Temple  In  the  4th,  iti  com- 
pletion in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  t,  37, 
38).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (IK.  vit. 
1 ;  2  Chr.  viiL  1).  (<f.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundatioo  of  cities  in 
the  region  North  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  aa 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  ^ta  iu 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appredata 
their  significiince. 

(2.)  Egypt,  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy^ 
of  the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  moat  laraelitea 
a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh, king  of  Egypt  He  married  Pharaeh'a 
daughter  (1  K.  iiu  l).f  Since  the  tine  of  the  Ex- 
odus there  had  been  no  interconne  between  the 
two  countries.  David  and  his  oouaaellon  had  taken 
no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken 
part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  maiBtaBoe  to  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  23;  Ewald,  iiL  182),  and  had  leoeiTaA 
Hadad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  honeara. 
The  king  had  given  him  hia  wife'a  aiatar  in  maiw 
riflge,  and  adopted  hia  aon  into  hia  own  £Muly 
(1  K.  xi.  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  porposa 
to  support  htm  at  some  future  time  mon  activiBlT, 
and  Solomon's  proposal  of  nuurriage  was  prabablf 
intended  to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so 
fiir  successful,  that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  IsFati, 
David  and  Joab,  wished  to  aeise  the  opportimity  of 
attacking  the  new  king,  the  oonri  of  Egypt  rcn* 
dei'ed  him  no  aaaittance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22).  Tha 
disturbances  thus  caused,  and  not  less  thoae  in  the 
North,  coming  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian 
kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Kenn  and  other  fiigitivai 
from  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  28-25),  nnght  well  lead  So^ 
lomon  to  look  oat  for  a  poweriful  snppori,'  to 
obtain  for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  Uogdem  a 
recognition  by  one  of  older  fiime  and  greater  power. 
The  immediate  results  were  probably  &voorable 
enough."  The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a 
dowry  the  frontieiHsity  of  Geser,  againat  which,  as 
threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  aa  still 
poaaeaaed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitcs,*  Pl»> 
raoh  had  led  his  armica.*    She  was  noeived  with 

PtLOLAOH,  pp.  816, 81 1.  Josephns  (Jut  vlIL  8.  OS)  only 
notes  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  king  of  Eorpt  wke 
was  known  slmpty  fay  the  litis  Fbaiaoh. 

r  Josephns  (.iiO.  vlli.  T,  $8),  misled  by  the  paaillon  of 
these  statements,  refers  the  distartsooes  to  the  dose  of 
Solomon's  reign,  aad  is  followed  by  oMst- later  wiHenk 
The  datea  given,  however,  to  one  cose  after  tiie  death  of 
Joab,  Iu  the  other  after  David's  conqeest  of  Zobah.  rtiow 
that  we  most  think  of  them  as  eaattamlng  **aU  th«  ikys 
of  Solomon,'*  sarmonnted  at  the  ccawienoenMnt  of  hia 
reign,  becomtog  mote  formidable  at  lie  coadosion. 

•  Swald  sees  Id  Rl  IL  a  great  hymn  of  thoakaglvlBg 
fbr  deUvennos  tram  theae  daagwii    Hie  avideaoa  in 
favonr  of  Davkl's  snthorBhlp  seems,  bewaver,  to  pro 
ponderate. 

»  IldlMlnes.  aeooidlng  to  J  carpbus  (JnU  \  W.  «  {1). 

•  If.  Willi  Swald  (Ul.  971X  we  i^tsiSUf  Htmu  will 
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•!!  hoDDur,  the  qaeen-iiMyther  homslf  attending  to 
Dbee  tlw  diadem  on  her  son's  bi-ow  on  the  day 
of  his  «!spoasal8  (Cani.  iii.  11).  Gifts  from  the 
nobks  cr  Israel  and  from  Tjrre  (the  latter  ofieral 
perhaps  hf  a  T  jrian  princess)  were  laTished  at  ma* 
l»et  (Pa.  zIt.  12).  A  sepnrats  and  stately  palaice 
vas  built  for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  city 
of  DLvid  (3  Chr.  riii.  1 1).«  She  dwelt  thers  appa* 
^'Mitly  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  "  the 
▼irgins  that  be  her  fellows,*'  probably  oonformmg 
in  some  degree  to*the  religion  of  her  adopted- 
oonntry.  Aeeoxding  to  a  fa-adition  which  may  hare 
some  foundation  in  spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers, 
Pharaoh  (Plsasennes,  or  as  in  the  story  Vaphres), 
sent  with  her  workmec  to  help  in  building  the 
Temple,  to  the  number  of  80,000  (Eupolemos,  in 
Ciiseb.  Praep,  Evcmg.  ii.  30-35).  The  **  chaiiota 
of  Pharaoh  '*  at  any  rate,  appeal^  in  royal  proces- 
aioo  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  (Oant. 

(3.)  The  nltinoate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  waa  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  rer<»lution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty 
and  tnnsterring  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
(  Ewald,  iii .  389  )J  There  wna  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  oonrt  of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive 
JarobouB  when  he  is  known  to  have  aspirations 
after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  believe,  by 
aomv  kin  of  compact,  expressed  or  understood,  waa 
planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak 
OB  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son 
of  Solmnen.  Evils  such  aa  these  were  hardly  coun- 
lerhnhnced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linn  of  Egypt*  or  tlie  supply  of  chariots  and 
horaea  vfaaeht  as  belonging  to  aggrenive  rather  than 
'lefenaivc  wvfiuv,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led 
him  to  avoid  (1  K.  x.  28,  29). 

(4.)  l\fn.  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  diderent  footing.  It  had 
hesi  part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Hiram  hod  been  "  ever  a  lover  of  Dayid." 
He,  or  hla  grandfather,*  had  helped  him  by  supply- 
ing materiola  and  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  accession  he  sent  amboa- 
aadors  to  solute  him.  A  ooirespondeuce  passed 
between  the  two  kings,  whidi  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
oommeraa.*  Israel  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tyre 
with  the  materials  which  were  wanted  for  the 
Tentple  thai  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new  reign. 
Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar-wocd  from  Lebanon,  pro- 
bably also  copper  from  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Comwall  (Niebohr,  Led.  on  Ana.  ffiti,  i.  79), 
for  the  brass  which  was  so  highly  valued,  purple 
fna  Tyre  itself,  worinnen  fit>m  among  the  Zidmians, 
oU  these  were  wanted  and  were  given.  The  open- 
ing of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  ooaating-tnide, 

UiBbiirtm-e  may  ne  io  this  attack  a  desire  to  weaken  a 
nyjral  boose  whidi  was  oonnected  bj  nuuTiage  with  Abaa- 
lon  (S  asm.  xllt  SIX  and  tiierelbre  Ukely  to  be  hostile  to 
itolMiion.   Bet  oompb  Onaa. 

■  We  may  see  in  this  Itet «  sign  of  popular  «llssaMsfai> 
tiuB  ai  least  on  the  part  of  the  Priests  SDd  LevtlOB  rsprs- 
asnlBd  kj  the  coBiitler  of  a  canon. 

T  The  sfasninr  adiltlmi  of  the  LXX.  to  tbe  blslai7  of 
•.oraboam  In  l  K.  zL  makes  thla  Improbable.  Jeroboaai, 
aa  weU  as  Hadad,  la  rsoalvad  tnto  tba  king's  ikmllj  bj 
mainsgs  wUk  his  wUVa  sister,  and,  in  each  oase^  the 
vUto'a  aaoM  Is  given  as  Ttaekemlna. 

•  Oamp.  tbe  dato  given  la  8  Ssm.  v.  II ;  Joa.  Ant.  vll. 
I  49,  vUi.  ft,  ^  c.  Afi.  1. 18,  and  EwaU.  UL  387. 

•  iteletlBiaaie^vee  at  length  bjJoaepbaa(Jfi(.vill. 
7  4i) aU  E^pnienwa {Kxmh,  iVaqi.  JK.  I c). 
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and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on 
Boats,  and  thenoe  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  il.  16\ 
The  diief  architect  of  the  Temple,  though  an  Isinei* 
i  e  on  his  mother's  side,  belonging  to  the  tribe  ol 
I4an  or  Naphtali  [Hiram],  was  yet  by  biitli  a 
Tynan,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  letnm  for  these 
ezpoits,  the  Phoenicians  wero  only  too  glad  to  i«- 
ceive  tlie  com  and  oil  of  Soloroon's  taritory.  Their 
narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "their  countiy  was  noui'ished"  by  the 
brood  valleys  and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee 
(Acta  zii.  20). 

(5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
New,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Isinei, 
they  entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  ]ieople. 
Th^  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Mediteiranean 
voyage*  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [Tabshuh].^  Solo- 
mon's posseaetion  of  the  Kdomite  ooaat  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commerce.  The 
ports  of  Elath  and  Esion-geber  weia  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshiah,  merchanindiipa,  1.  e.  for  the  long 
voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
Aelanitic  Oulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  whidi  had  before  been  hardly  known 
even  by  namc^  to  Ophzb  and  Siieba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  thiee  years,  treasuree  almo»t 
or  altogether  new,  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  nard,  aloes,  sandal-wood,  almug-ti-ees,  and 
irory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian, new  forms  of  animal-life,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
"  apea  and  peacocks."  The  interort  of  Solomon  in 
these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pa- 
laces at  Jenualem  and  elsewhere  and  travelling  to 
Ekth  and  Exion-geber  to  supeiintend  the  crastruc- 
tion  of  the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to 
Sidon  for  a  like  puipose.*  To  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  may  auribe  the  wider  thoughts  which 
appear  in  the  Piailms  of  this  and  the  following 
periods,  as  of  those  who  '*  see  the  wondeia  of  the 
deep  and  occupy  tlieir  business  in  great  waters" 
(Ps.  cvii.  23-30),  perhape  also  an  expaience  of 
the  more  humiliating  aockients  of  sea^travcl  (^Pixyv. 
Kxiii.  34,  33). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian writers  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant,  viii.  5,  §3), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  sportivenesB  and  freedom  of  fiiends. 
They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other  with  hard 
questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to  thor  power  of  an- 
swering them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the  loser  ana 
paid  his  forfeits ;  but  af%ei*wanls,  through  the  help 
of  a  shaip-witted  Tynan  boy,  Abdemon,  solved  the 
hard  problems  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.'  The 

b  EwsU  disputes  this  (iiL  345X  but  the  sUiement  la 
2  Chr.  Ix.  ai.  Is  explicit  enough,  and  there  are  no  ground* 
for  srUtrailly  setting  it  aside  as  a  blander. 

•  The  sUtement  of  Justin  Mart.  (DkU  c  Tiypk.  c.  S4X 
iw  ItSmm  ci&oAoAarpci,  receives  by  the  aooompanylng  ica 
ywMtktt  the  diaracler  of  an  extnet  from  aooM  history 
then  extant.  The  marriage  of  Sulomoo  with  a  dangbter 
of  the  king  of  Tyrs  la  menlloned  by  EoseMns  iPm^ 
Xvanff.  X.  II). 

*  The  nanative  of  Josephus  fanplles  the  existenoe  of 
some  story,  moee  or  less  humorous,  hi  Tyriaa  Uterature, 
m  ^/tUdi  the  wisest  of  the  UngH  of  earth  was  baffled  by  a 
boi'a  clevemeaa.  A  aingular  pendant  to  this  Is  found  In 
the  popular  mediaeval  story  of  aokanon  and  MeroU;  la 
wLuob  the  latter  (so  ugly,  deformed  dwarf)  catwlta  itt 
ftonner.    A  modernised  veialoa  of  this  work  nay  be 
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iliigular  rragment  of  histoiy  inserted  in  1  K.  ix. 
11 -li,  recording  the  ceasion  by  Solomoa  nf  sixteen 
cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with  them,  is 
iM'hape  connected  with  these  imperial  wagers.  The 
king  of  Tji*  i^^engca  himself  bj  a  Phoenician  bon- 
mot  [Cabdl].  He  fulh!ii  his  pait  of  the  contrsct, 
and  pays  the  stipa1r.ted  prioe. 

(7.)  These  were  the  two  roost  important  alli- 
ances. The  abseoce  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  tact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon  s  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  thnt  the  Meso- 
potamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  oompain- 
tively  feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  com- 
merce which  enabled  them  to  iind  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporinra  whete  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  Islgypt  (I  K.  x.  29).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  ti-alBo  organised 
by  iSolomon.  The  foundation  of  cities  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wildemeas,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphivtes ;  of  othere  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  maiket  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
^2  Chr.  viii.  3-6) ;  the  erection  of  lofty  towers  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  /.  e. ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resouixM 
of  central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyie  did  after- 
wards, availing  itself  of  this  very  reutc,  to  the 
Nomade  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Blsck  Seas, 
to  Togaimah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Es.  xxvii. 
13,  14;  comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jetn^  i.  270). 

(8.)  The  surrey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  So- 
lomon on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  di- 
rectly personal — the  tame  of  his  gloiyand  his  wisdom . 
The  legends  which  pervade  tiie  li^Mt  are  probably 
not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of 
the  0.  T.;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like  those 
which  gather  rouna  the  names  of  Nimrod  and  Alex- 
ander, the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
pei'sonal  presence  of  one  of  the  mi^ty  ones  of  the 
earth.*  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
carriad  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothinff  in  its 
passage,,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Ibcas  of  Peru  by  the 

Ewer  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  offen  per- 
ps  the  nearest  approach  to  what  Adls  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  admira- 
tion could  gather  itself.  The  journey  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  iJiough  from  its  drcumstanoes  the  most 
conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Aknba,  saw  with  amaxement  the 
'*  great  train  ;"  the  men  with  thetr  swaithy  faces, 
the  camels  besring  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a 
queen  who  h.id  come  fioro  the  far  South,'  because 
she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  con- 
nected witJi  it  **  the  name  of  Jehovah  '*  (1  K.  x.  1). 

fcmod  ill  the  WalhaUa  (Leipsig,  1844X  Older  ooples,  in 
Latin  and  Oermaa,  of  the  l5ih  ceotary,  are  in  tbe  Brit 
Mas.  Librerj.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dlalogae  of  Solomon 
and  Saturn  Is  a  mere  wtechism  of  Scrlptursl  knowledge. 
•  Cities  like  Tmdroor  and  Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  founded  hgr  a  king  who  bsd  never  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  vllt.  3,  4.  tropUes  the  JonnMjr 
vrbtdi  Josepbns  spesks  of  (,AnL  vilL  6,  ^1\  and  at  Tadmor 
Solomon  was  within  one  day'a  Jonmsy  of  the  Eaphrares, 
•nd  six  of  Babjkm.  (So  Josephns.  1.  &,  but  the  d^r's 
Jonmey  most  have  been  a  long  one.) 
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She  came  with  bard  queatioos  to  test  thai  wis^ 
and  the  words  just  quoted  may  throw  light 
their  nature.  Not  riddles  and  enigmas  ody, 
as  the  sportive  fimcy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  tha 
ever-old,  ever-new  problems  of  lift,  such  as,  ev«si 
in  that  age  and  country,  were  vexing  the  beam 
of  the  speekere  in  the  Book  of  Job,ff  were  stiniBg 
in  her  mind  when  she  ooramaned  with  Solomoa  of 
«<all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chr.  x.  2).  Sha 
meets  us  as  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the 
dedication-pnyer  snows  to  have  been  numexoasiy 
the  strangere  **  coming  from  a  &r  country  "  becauaa 
of  the  <*  great  name''  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  viii.  41), 
many  of  them  princes  themselves,  or  the  raessngen 
of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel 
delighted  to  dwell  on  her  oonfesnon  that  the  reality 
surpassed  the  fame,  *<  the  one-half  of  the  greatncaa 
of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  noe"  (2  Chr.  ix.  6; 
Ewald,  iii.  353). 

VI.  Internal  ^ufory.— (1.)  We  can  now  entar 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digrea- 
sion.  The  firet  prominent  scene  is  one  whidi  pre- 
sents his  chaiacter  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There 
were  two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  the  ark  and  its  provisiooal  tabernarle 
at  Jei-usalem,  and  the  oiiginal  Tabemade  of  the  con- 
gregation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  noir 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  ri^t  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifloes  at  both 
After  those  at  Gibeon^  there  came  that  vision  of 
the  ni^t  whidi  has  in  all  ages  home  its  noUe  wit* 
ness  to  the  hearts  of  rulera.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  <rf' 
David,  then  at  lesust  true  to  his  Ugh  calling,  feeling 
himself  as  *'  a  little  child  "  in  comparison  with  the 
vastnesa  of  his  work,  off*er  his  supplications,  but 
for  a  *'  wise  and  understanding  heait,"  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  The  "  speiHsh  pleased  the 
Lord."  There  came  in  answer  the  promise  of  m 
wiadom  *'  like  which  there  had  been  none  before, 
like  which  there  should  be  none  after"  (IK.  iii* 
5-15).  i>o  far  all  was  well.  The  prayer  was  a 
right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is  also  a  coati«st 
b^ween  it  and  the  prayen  of  David  whidi  aooonnta 
for  many  other  contruts.  The  desire  of  DavM's 
heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holiness. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  aini  falls,  and 
repents  i^n.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  Ha 
has  a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  aooom- 
plish  it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper 
yeammgs,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  *'  no  need  of 
repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  Ism 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range,  "nie  wide  wx>rTd 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  whidi  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  were  throwing  open  to  hlsB» 
the  lives  and  duunctera  of  men,  in  tSl  their  surface* 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  deptha,  lay  before 
him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  alL'    But  the  hi^iest 


'  Josephns,  sgaln  careless  about  anlhortttea.  nskes  her 
a  qaeen  of  Egypt  (0  and  Ethiopia  {Ant.  vill.  f,  ^6X 

ff  Is  it  possible  that  the  Book  tteetf  csme  into  the  Ule- 
mtore  of  Israel  liy  the  Interconxse  thus  opened  f  Im  Arabia 
character,  both  in  language  and  thouf^tt  and  the  obvloae 
traces  of  Its  Influence  la  tbe  Book  of  Proverbs,  have  bacn 
notlopd  by  all  critloa  worthy  of  the  nana  [ooasf*  loa} 

^  Hebron,  in  Josephns,  eooe  more  hiandteriaf  (JmL 
vl(L  a,  $1). 

>  Bwsld  sees  In  tbe  words  of  1  K.  iv.  SI,  fbs  record  ol 
books  more  or  less  dtaerlptive  of  aatnial  Usleiy,  ths 
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wlfcd.fin  WM  that  wanted  for  the  highent  work,  for 
giBverning  and  gaidiDg,  and  the  hi<torian  hattena  to 
giTe  an  iUtirtratioa  of  it.  The  pattem-ioBtaoce  is, 
in  all  its  circunutances,  thoroughly  Oriental.  The 
king  nta  in  the  gate  of  the  dtj,  at  the  early  dawn, 
Id  settle  any  disputes,  however  sti'ange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough  and 
ready  teit  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before 
■0  evnly  balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humour 
aa  well  as  sagacity,  specially  attractive  to  Uie  Eastern 
mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K.  iii.  16-28). 

(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
judging  only,  but  in  organising.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
A  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  **  princes  " 
of  his  kingdom,  i.  e,  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  mmbeis  of  the  priestly  order :  ^  Axariah  the 
son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  sun  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
Aiariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
the  officers  {NitUAiAnC^  who  acted  as  purveyors  to 
the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in 
the  more  confidential  character  of  **  king^s  friend." 
In  addition  to  theae  there  were  the  two  scribes 
{SdfMrim)^  the  kinjfs  secretaries,  drawing  up  his 
edicto  and  the  like  [Scribes],  £lihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  reoorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  xeign  (Jfasctr), 
the  superintendent  of  the  king'«  house,  and  house- 
hold expenses  (la.  uii.  15),  including  probably  the 
htarim.  The  last  in  order,  at  ones  Uie  most  mdia- 
penaahie  and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who 
presided  *'over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including 
probably  the  penonol  service  of  forced  labour  (comp. 
keil,  dmm,  in  loc.,  and  £wald,  Oexh,  iii.  334). 

(O  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  first  impression  of  Uie  facts  ^ven  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking  vessels  of 
the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a  small 
thing,  **  nothing  accounted  of  in  ^e  days  of  Solo- 
mon "(IK.  z.  21)."  '*  Silver  was  in  Jerunalem  as 
stooea,  and  cedars  aa  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale  " 
(1  K.  z.  27).  The  people  were  *'  eating  and  diiuk- 
ing  and  making  merry  ^  (1  K.  iv.  20).  The  treo- 
surea  lefi  by  David  for  building  the  Temple  might 
well  seem  almost  inexhaustible*  (1  Chr.  xxix.  1-7). 
The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  imported 

taidlngtie  roimmnSe  of  the  king's  colleoUons,  botanic  and 
ivologlcsl  (UL  858) ;  to  Reoan.  however  (following  Jose- 
plias>  H  seems  more  in  harmooj  with  the  nnsclenUflc 
charaetsr  ofall  Sbemltie  minds,  to  think  of  tbem  as  looklog 
30  the  nenl  alda  of  naturs,  drawing  paiaUes  or  aUegories 
tnm  the  thinsi  he  saw  (Biti.  de$  langu£»  SimitUpm, 
p.  my.  The  moiapUed  aUnslons  of  this  Uod  In  Prov. 
xzr,  make  that,  perhaps,  a  &lr  representative  of  this  form 
of  Sokmoo's  wisdom,  tboagh  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

k  We  QsoDot  bring  oorselves,  with  Keil  iComm.  mi  Ioc.) 
and  others,  to  play  last  and  loose  with  the  word  Coken, 
and  to  give  it  diflteeat  meanings  In  alternate  verses. 
[Obttpw  Pamfs.^ 

"  A  rsnlnlsoeooe  of  thb  fonn  of  q;>Iendoar  Is  seen  In 
tfM  fhet  that  the  mediaeval  soldsmlths  described  their 
earttast  plate  aa  "  cMvre  de  ahtomoa."  It  was  wrought 
te  hi^  relief  waa  Eaatera  hi  Ita  origin,  aikl  was  known 
also  aa  Saiaoenle  (^Ubtr  CuUvmarius,  1.  81.  789). 

•  We  labour,  however,  under  a  twofold  oooertalntsr, 
(I)  aa  itf  the  aoooncy  of  the  numbers,  (3)  as  to  the  value 
ol  the  tenasb  Prfdesnx,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimsies 
the  sflMMmt  at  833/M)O,000L.  yet  the  savlngi  of  the  later 
yesn  of  Dsvkfs  V^  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly 
»Bve  suiiMiOMl  the  national  debt  of  Knglaod  (oomp. 
lUhDan'a  Hiatarjf  ^  ^^w,  i.  MT>. 

•  660.  There  is  sometbloc  startling  fai  thus  flndlog  In 
a  simple  hbtorloil  statemvnt  a  number  which  has  sliMe 

Invtsied  with  such  a  mysterious  and  terrlbin 
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irom  Ophir  and  Tarshiah  would  speak,  to  a  people 
who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  long  eipeiience. 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix.  28).  All 
the  kings  aud  princes  of  the  subjectpprov^'wea  paid 
tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money  and  in  Ljnd, 
**  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (1  K.  z.  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the 
Esst,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the 
trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  horMa  ol 
ISgypt,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (1  K.  x. 
28, 29).  The  king's  domain-lands  were  appaiwitly 
let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  Upon  the 
IsitMlitca  (probably  not  till  the  Uter  period  of  his 
i-eign)  thers  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  pi-oduoe  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  tne  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  apecial 
order  for  this  purpose,  were  boimd  each  in  tarn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Ck>mp.  Taxes.]  The 
total  amount  thua  brought  into  the  treasuxy  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  U).« 

(5.)  It  waa  hardlv  possible,  however,  that  anr 
financial  syitem  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king  s 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  ooet  of  the  Temple 
was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  ofierings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  waa 
building,  yet  more  wlien  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 
ture fwlowed  on  another  with  ruinoua  rapidity. 
A  palaoe  for  himself,  grander  than  that  which 
Hinm  had  built  for  his  fiither,  another  for  Phi^ 
raoh's  daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pillars 
all  of  cedar,  seated  tm  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  ^mbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As- 
syria, Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  30)  standing  on  the 
steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (IK. 
vii.  1-12,  X.  18-20),  ivory  paUces  and  ivory  towers, 
used  apparently  for  the  king^s  armoury  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4);  the  ascent  from  his  own 
pah&ce  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  In  Lebonon  (1  K.  iz.  19; 
Cant.  vii.  4),  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradiaei 
like  those  of  tlie  great  Eastern  kings  (Ecd.  ii.  5, 6 ; 

sigulflcanoe  (Rev.  zlll.  18).  The  cotnoldenoe  can  baldly, 
it  Is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  cascaL  *  '11m  Seer  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  It  has  been  well  said,  **  Uves  entirely  In 
Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore.  Is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be  sought "  (HengstenberE, 
Oomm.  <a  JUv.  in  tec).  If,  therefbre.  we  find  the  number 
ooenrring  In  the  0.  T^  with  sny  spedsl  signlflcance,  we 
msy  well  think  that  that  furnishes  the  starting  point  of 
the  enigma.  And  there  Is  such  a  slgnlfloanoe  here,  (i .) 
As  the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  certhly  wisdom  snd  glory,  so  the  wealth 
of  Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthlj 
wealth.  (S.)  The  purpose  of  the  visions  of  St  Johu  Is  la 
oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jenisslem ;  the  true 
**olbprlng  of  David.''  «*  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  It 
all  oounterfelta ;  the  true  riches  to  the  false,  (a)  The 
wordhlp  of  the  beast  Is  the  worship  of  the  world's  msm- 
moc.  It  may  seem  to  rpprodoce  the  glory  and  the  wealth 
of  the  old  Jenii«lem  In  Ita  golden  days,  but  It  Is  of  evil, 
not  of  God;  a  Babylon,  not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  'Ilils  re- 
feroice  does  not  of  oourM  exclude  eltber  the  mystkal 
meaning  of  the  number  six,  so  well  brought  out  by 
Hengstonberi  (Z.  e.)  and  Mr.  Maorioe  (on  the  itpoealypse, 
p.  251),  or  even  names  like  Latelnoe  and  Neio  Csesar. 
'llie  greuler  tbe  variety  of  ihougbta  that  oonld  be  con* 
nccted  with  a  single  number,  the  more  would  It  oommeBd 
ItAOlf  to  (ino  at  all  familiar  with  the  nKthod  of  the 
fieuiattia  of  tbe  Jewish  cablMllsls. 
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Jcmifh.AtU,  Tiii.  7,  §3;  oom|>.  Paradise),  the 
ioundatioa  of  aomething  like  a  itately  school  or 
QoUcge7  costly  aquedocts  hringmg  water,  it  may 
be,  trom  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  David's 
heart,  to  supply  t^  king's  palace  in  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  ill.  323),  the  fortifications  of  Jerumlem 
completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (I  K.  iz. 
15-19),  and,  aboTe  all,  the  hai'^m,  with  all  the 
cxpenaiture  wliich  it  invoh'ed  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dcalei-s,  on  concubines  and  eunudis  (1  Sam.  vtii. 
15;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  on  men-Mngei-s  and  women- 
singers  (Kac\,  ii.  8)— these  rose  befora  the  wondering 
eyes  of  his  people  and  dauled  them  with  their 
magniticenoe.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
**  app(U«l "  of  his  servants,  was  on  tlie  same  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with 
a  bumtshed  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  z.  16,  17 ;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progi^ess  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
tiding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gpld  and  pui-ple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
lie»t  tapestry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  SODS  of  Isiael,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust 
(ib.  iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  7,  §3).  Forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chaiiots,  and  twelve 
thousand  hoxsemoi,  made  up  the  mensure  of  his 
magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  the  plea  of  utility,  the  fortificntiou  of 
some  dties  for  purposes  of  defence — Millo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-borons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Tadmor  and 
TiphMh,  for  purposes  of  oommeitsc — these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  seUish  luzuiy,  and  the 
people,  after  the  fii-st  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that 
they  were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty, 
taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became  more  irk- 
some. Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (IK.  ix.  22), 
were  t^ubject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  corcee  of  oompulsoiy  labour  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  foUowcMl  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  di»order  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens  of  his  **  grievous 
yoke"  (1  K.  zii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 
Vhovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  ^eroesis  of  a 
ad  fish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of 
all  idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  t»  to  tiace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  vinbly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obvk>usly  the  repi-esentatives  of  the 
tirst.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
trom  his  fiither,  and  to  that  he  gare  him»elf  with 
all  his  heail  and  strength.  He  oime  to  it  with  all 
tha  noble  thoughts  is  to  the  meaning  and  giouods 

V  Ftawda's  conjecture  (Ul.  SS)  that  *'the  kkonse  with 
seven  ptllars.**  "  the  highest  plsoes  of  the  dty."  of  lYov. 
'a.  1-3,  had  oiigliiallj  a  loosl  rererence  to,  at  leasl,  plaus- 
ible ««iuugh  to  be  w^rto  mentUming.  It  is  curious  to 
IhlDk  that  there  may  have  been  a  hUlorical  ■■  Svlnmcn's 
JVUM/'  Uke  L'lat  of  the  A'tw  AtlamitM. 

«  Kwald's  apo'ojjQr  fi>r  these  acU  of  deepuUtm  (UL  W) 
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of  worship  which  his  fiither  and  Kat£«iLi  could  isftll 
into  him.  We  have  ali-eadyseen,  in  spaking  of 
his  inteixourse  with  Tyre,  what  measjres  he  tuok 
for  its  completion.  AU  that  can  be  said  as  to  it. 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple],  aod 
the  organisation  of  the  ministmng  Priests  and 
Levites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  fcdings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  peiished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  giadually  riaing  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  **  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of 
Sucooth  and  Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.  Far  firm  coloasil  in 
its  size,  ii  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavtdi 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Puraim.  It  glittered  in  the  morning  son  (it  Iwa 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  El  Doradc 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  /etct,  i.  259).  Throughout  the 
whole  work  the  tianquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman's 
hammer : 

"  like  BOOM  tall  palm,  the  noisdess  CiMe  grew.* 

(7.)  Wo  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
there  were  some  darker  shailes  in  the  picture.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  biit  the  wish  to 
shut  oul  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  eanaad,  to 
close  his  ears  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  eais  of  the  Lord  of  Sabnoth,  led  him  probably 
to  place  the  works  connected  with  the  Temple  at 
AS  gieat  a  distance  as  |toasible  from  the  Templo 
itself  Forgetful  of  the  lestons  taught  by  the  bia- 
tory  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Uw  (Ez.  zzii.  21,  zxiii.  9  H  ai.\  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect 
(1  Chr.  zzii.  2),  he  reduced  the  ''stiangen''  in 
the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite  raoea  who 
had  chosen  the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the 
rel'gion  of  tlieir  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots, 
and  made  their  life  **  bitter  with  all  haitl  bondage^"* 
[Proselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  tbei*^ 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disi^im 
of  human  snffering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  thai  measure  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  th^ 
**stningeia"  for  the  weaij,  servile  toil  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wi%  a 
and  diildi^en  in  proportion,  were  tent  from  their 
homea  and  aent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests 
of  Leljanon  (1  K.  t.  15  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Even 
the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced  peimnncntly  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Cbr.  viii.  9),  weie  yet  anmrnooej 
to  take  their  ahare,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labour 
(1  K.  V.  13, 14).  One  trace  of  the  special  aerrituda 
of  **  these  hewers  of  stone  "  ezfsted  long  aflerwards 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon's  Sebvasts. 

(8.)  Afler  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelitei 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  gloty  of  their  natioiu 

preeenU  a  slngnlar  oontnot  to  the  Ikce  spirit  wbkli,  ft* 
the  moat  part,  penrades  bis  voit.  lliroagbaat  nla 
history  of  David  and  Solomon,  his  qrBipathy  for  the 
Kafher's  heroism,  his  admlratka  for  the  son's  masn^ 
fioeiM»,  seem  to  keep  bto  iaOgntoi  under  a  ItednatSaa 
which  It  to  dlflOBlt  for  h.h  readera  to  aseape  tnm. 
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Their  worship  wm  now  estabUahed  od  a  Bcala  as 
iCatdj  as  that  of  other  iiatioiia,  while  it  yet  xetained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  ooiild  pofsibljr 
beeoine  iddatrous.  Instead  ot  two  riral  sanctuaries, 
as  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from 
Zion,  the  tabemade  from  Oibera,  wera  both  re- 
noTed  (2  Chr.  r.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  met 
in  their  fullest  foroe,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  be  for  the  Hrst  time,  was  heai^  the  noble 
bymo,  **  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  he  ye 
lift  ap,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  ihe  King  of  Gloiy 
shaU  come  in"  (Milman,  JfUL  of  Jews,  i.  263). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one"  in  their 
mighty  l£dlelujah — "  0  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
goody  for  His  mercy  enduieth  f6r  ever"  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  The  ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
anctuary,  and  then  '*the  doud,*'  the  "  gloiy  of  the 
Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables 
of  stone,  aswriated  with  the  first  rude  beginnings 
•f  the  lift  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  Uiey  aiKl 
they  only,  in  the  ai^  which  had  now  so  magnificent 
a  shriiM  (2  Chr.  t.  10).  They  bore  their  witness 
to  the  great  lawa  of  duty  towaitls  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  Uie 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national 
rel^^.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  per- 
son of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared 
with  wiwm  e^tn  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the 
tiro*  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  from  dis- 
tinctlrtly  priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims 
and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
David  did  Si  the  bringing  up  the  nrk,  in  a  liturgical 
character.    He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses  the  congre- 

?itieil,  oflftfs  up  the  solenm  prayer,  dedicates  the 
emple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the 
spokesman  a&d  '*  preacher  "  of  the  people  (Ewald, 
lii.  820).  He  takes  at  least  some  steps  towards  that 
fiff-off  rPs.  cs.  1)  ideal  of  **  a  priest  after  the  ordir 
of  If  eldiliedek,'*  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  rUzziAH],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
fill^ only  in  a  son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader 
9f  a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  npected,  cmdfied. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  pivyer,  the  noblest  utter- 
ance of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance 
and  the  neanicss  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incompre- 
beosible,  dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
yet  ruling  men,  hearing  their  prnyers,  giving  them 
aU  good  things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.' 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
ftstaval,  synchronising  with  the  Feast  of  Tabema<:les, 
the  time  of  the  oomfrfeted  vintage.  Representatives 
of  all  the  tribes,  eMera,  fathei-s,  captains,  proselytes, 
it  may  be,  fh>m  the  newly-aoquired  territories  in 
Nonhen  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vu.  8),— all  were 
aaaembM,  njoiring  in  the  ai^ual  glory  and  the 
bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  hinnself  tlien, 
or  at  a  later  period  (the  naiTative  of  1  K.  ix.  and 
2  Chr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  strange 
eootrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  oriticiMro, 
nisied  by  its  own  acuteness,  msy  see  in  that 
warning  propliecy  of  sin.  puuitfliment,  desolation, 
only  a  vaiicmium  ex  eventu,  added   some  cen- 

'  Ewald,  jleUinf  to  bis  one  specUI  weakness,  sees  In 
drfs  pnyer  the  ilwtorical  addiilon  of  the  DeuteronomUt 
sdttor  (itL  S15). 

•  V%,  cnzIL  belongs  manifestly  (conp.  vt.  7, 8, 10. 16, 
vita  S  Chr.  vl.  41)  lo  the  day  of  dedkaUoo;  and  v.  12 
KBtatns  the  wawUtifln,  of  wfikh  the  vision  of  the  night 
sraseatslbs  dark  m  the  day  bad  |)re6«»iled  toe  bright  kUk. 
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turies  afterwards  (Ewald,  iii.  404)  It  j:  opea 
to  us  to  maintain  that,  with  a  cluuacter  vjch  » 
Solom^m's,  with  a  religious  ideal  so  iar  bei  ond  his 
actual  life,  such  thou^ts  were  psychologically  pro- 
bable, that  strange  misgivings,  suggested  by  the 
very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the  day's 
soUxnnity,  mi^t  wdl  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.*  It » 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  that  those  misgivings  shcnld  receive 
an  interpretation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught 
that  what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good, 
but  that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  perma- 
nent. Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danjzer  came,  and  in  spite  of  the 
warning  the  king  rail.  Before  long  the  pi  i^ts  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolati-ous 
only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  zi.  1-8  reooMs,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  fiom  policy,  sediing  h^Mh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  tarible  satiety  of  lust  seeking 
the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to  "  strange 
women."  Ho  found  himself  involved  in  a  fiudnation 
which  led  to  the  worship  of  stiange  gods.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  us.  We  are 
left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
pixwess.  Something  theie  was  perhaps  in  his  veiy 
"  hirgeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  tra^ 
ditional  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  sad 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to 
it.  His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and 
climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect, 
one  phase  of  modem  thought,  as  Uie  confessions  of 
the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipate  another.  In 
recognising  what  was  true  in  other  forms  of  faitli, 
he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  fiilse,  his 
sense  of  the  pie-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  t« 
him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation^s  reli- 
gious life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,*  from  Elohim  tr  '^he  **Godi 
many  and  Lords  many*'  of  the  nations  round. 
Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of 
nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally  true, 
equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he  brought 
from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  tl.e  worship  must  be  worthy  ot  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnifioenoe.  With  tliis 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii.  380),*  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleratiim,  to  conciliate  neighbouring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic  But  probably 
also  theie  was  another  influence  lees  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-«pread  belief  of  the 
East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  net,  it  is 
believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  aitlent  study  of  nature,  in  the  period 
that  piiicedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mystei-ioua  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  tlie  stixngest  hold  >n 
men's  minds  was  the  thaumaturgic,  soothsay  ig, 
incacNntions,  divinations   (2  K.  i.  2  j  Ic.  li.  6 ; 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  Klobim,  and  not  Jehovah,  la  tbf 
Divine  name  oard  tbrongboat  Kcdcslastca. 

"  To  aee,  however,  ••  Ewald  does,  in  Solumoa's  poU^ 
nothing  bttt  a  wise  toleration  like  that  o(  a  modem  slate*' 
man  in  regard  to  Christian  sects,  or  of  the  KngU^k 
Government  In  India,  la  surely  to  rrxid  history  iliroiigb  r 
rerracuiig  and  diHtoning  mcdluv* 
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i  Chr.  onli.  6  «<  al,).  The  rdigion  of  IwcwA 
cppofod  a  slern  prohibition  to  all  snch  perilous  jet 
tempting  art*  (Deut.  jnriii.  10  et  al.).  The  religions 
of  the  nations  rotmd  fostered  them.  Was  it  strsnfe 
that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in  one 
|nth  should  turn  into  the  other  ?  So,  at  aoj  nte, 
it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  gloriouslj  was 
a  step  backwards  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetish 
worship.  As  he  lefl  behina  him  the  legacy  of 
luiury,  selHalmeas,  oppression,  more  than  counter- 
balancing all  the  good  of  higher  art  and  wider 
knowledge,  so  be  letl  this  too  as  an  ineradicable 
evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Ndiat  might 
his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as  Solomon 
ihe  Mxi  of  David  who  "  made  Israel  to  sin." 

(11.)  Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  i-ested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended 
ou  Its  faitii.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
littial  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  (or  the 
gixat  body  <^  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  tiie  rival  worship  with  entive 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dor- 
mant in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it 
were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  tlie 
mora  daszling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled 
into  active  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Miiloh,  as  if 
taught  by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent 
to  utter  one  of  those  predictions  which  lielp  to  work 
out  their  own  fulfilment,  fiwteoiug  on  thoughts 
before  vague,  poiuting  Jeroboam  out  to  him^lf  and 
to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  lai^^  half 
of  the  kingdom,  as  tiuly  called  as  David  had  been 
called,  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (I  K.  xi. 
28-39).  The  long  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jei-o- 
boam  was  dilven  for  a  time  into  exile  it  was  ouly 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  united  in  maniage  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Phaiaohs  as  his  queen  (LXX.  ut 
Ptpra).  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  re- 
newed vitality.  Ephrsim  was  prepared  once  noore 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  needing  special 
oontrol  (IK.  zi.  28).  And  with  this  weakness 
within  thei«  came  attacks  from  without.  Hadad 
and  liezon,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syiia, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  his  mgn, 
now  found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  pre- 
maturely old,*  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  gi^eat  monarchy  to  which  he  had  suo- 
oeeded.  Kehoboam,  inheiiting  hia  faults  without  his 

*  ftrfomon's  sfe  at  his  death  coald  not  have  been  mnch 
more  than  flfty.nlne  or  slzty,  yet  It  waa  not  till  lie  was 
Mold  "  that  bU  wives  perverted  htm  (I  K.  zl.  4). 

f  Heieklah  fonnd.  It  was  said,  fonnnlse  fbr  the  core  of 
diseaMS  engrsved  on  the  duor-posts  of  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  them  becanae  tbey  drew  men  away  tram  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (SoMaa,  «.  v.  'E<<inac).  Stni«e  aa 
the  hiUoiy  Is,  It  has  a  coonterpart  In  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  of  a  Chr.  svL  is,  that  Asa  **  woipit  nut  to  the 
l«fd  but  to  the  pbysldana."  Was  there  a  rivalry  in  the 
tfcatment  of  disease  between  the  priests  and  prophets  on 
the  one  side  (oomp.  Is.  xxxvllL  21).  and  idolatrous  thau- 
matar^sts  on  the  other  (comp.  also  2K.\.2)t 

*  The  Song  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  redd  publicly, 
eitner  la  the  Jewish  or  the  Chritftian  Church,  nor  In  the 
former  were  young  men  altowed  to  read  It  at  all 
\Theod.  Cjrr.  /^^.  in  CanL  Cant, ;  Tbeod.  Mops,  p  699 
to  Jfi^). 

*  We  rest  on  thlsss  the  necessary  cogdUion  of  all  deeper 
oatifrpnitatlon.    To  argue,  aa  many  lutve  dooe,  thai  the  I 
l^yatkai  aanaa  most  be  the  only  one  because  the  Uieral  I 
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wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likily  ^ 
avert  H. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  hear! 
which  ran  paiallel  with  thu  history  Scripture  it 
oompaiativdy  silent.    Something  may  be  Icarut 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whethcf 
written  by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  tba 
0.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight tha  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
also  from  the  fiu^  that  ao  little  remams  out  of  a« 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (IK.iv.  32, 33).    Les^idaiyaa 
may  be  the  traditions  which  speak  oif  He^kiah  aa  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  poitioos  of 
Solomon's  wiitings  (Prov.  zxv.  1),  and  destroying 
otheia/  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have  been 
gone  through  by  the  unknown  Kabbis  of  the  Great 
SrxAGOOUE  a^  the  return  fitim  the  exile.  SWwIt 
snd  hesitatingly  they  reoeiTed  into  the  Canon,  aa 
they  went  on  with  their  imparalleled  woik  of  the 
expurgation  by  a  people  of  its  own  literatuiv,  th« 
two  books  which  have  been  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
commentators.  Eodesiastes  an  i  the  N>ng  of  iSong^* 
(Ginsburg,  KohekUi^  pp.  13-15).     Thiy  give  ex- 
oerpta  only  from  the  3000  Proverbs.   Of  the  thou- 
sand and  five  Songs  (Lhe  precise  number  indicates 
a  known  collection)  we  know  absolutely  notliiug. 
They  were  willing,  t.  0.  to  adbdt  Kchdeth  for  the 
sake  of  its  ethical  oondusioD,  the  Song  of  Songs,  be- 
cause at  a  veiy  eaily  period,  possibly  even  then,  it 
had  received  a  mystiod  interpretation  (Ke*l.  Ei^ 
kit.  in  dot  AIL  Test.  S127),  becauae  it  was  at  an% 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which  if  passioitate,  was 
also  tender,  and  pure,  and  true.*    But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  thei-e  ai-e  elements  in  that  poem,  the  strong 
delight  in  visible  outwaid  beauty,  the  suiTender  of 
heart  and  will  to  one  overpowering  impulse,  wbtiii 
might  come  to  be  divoi-ced  fram  truth  and  purity, 
and  would  then  be  perilous  in  proportion  to  their 
giace  and  charm.     Such  a  divorce  took  place  we 
know  in  the  actual  life  of  Solomon.     It  could  not 
feil  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the  idyls  in  which 
feeling  and  fancy  utter«i  themselves.    The  poems  oS 
the  Son  of  David  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hafix. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  cbaiitably  to  his 
fame,  in  excluding  them. 

(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has 
beoi  said,  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  biings  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  as  jet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,^  and 

would  be  tescpportable.  Is  simply  to  "hrlng  a  dean 
thing  oat  of  an  unclean."  to  aasert  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
would  choose  a  love  thai  was  lustftil  and  Impure  m  tha 
fitting  parable  of  the  holiest.  Mnch  raither  may  we  aay 
with  Herder  {G^M  drr  Ebr,  Poes.,  I)laL  vg.  that  the 
poem.  In  Its  literal  sense,  b  one  which  **  might  have  bee* 
written  in  Paradise.'*  The  man  and  the  woman  are.  as 
in  their  primeval  Innooenoe,  loving  and  beloved,  thlnlrtni 
no  evil.  *■  naked  and  not  ashsm«d.** 

b  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  {ftuiL  acxx,  xxxL) 
snd  others,  rather  than  that  of  ReLan  and  Ewald,  which 
almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to  ihe  level  of  ao 
operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre.  Th«odon  of  Mop- 
suestia  (I  c)  bad,  at  leasr.  placed  It  on  a  level  with 
the  Sympo$ium  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  Mlchaells  {Nat 
in  Louth,  xxxi.)  that  U  rrpresenta  a  ymmg  husband 
and  hla  favourite  bride  hindered,  by  narem  Jcalowlafl 
or  reguUtlooa,  fhan  free  Inieroourae  with  each  other, 
aeems  to  us  prefexmble,  and  cMincctt  Itaelf  with  ths 
fa'ientiflratlon  of  the  Shulaoiltc  witt  Ahlabas,  afeaaif 
noticed 
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Aercfote  btcoming,  under  a  higher  inspiTatioii,  balf- 
conacioiulj  it  nwy  be  to  itself,  but,  if  cot,  then 
unoonadously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  soul's 
affections.'  Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Prorerbs, 
the  stage  of  pi-actical,  prudential  thought,  searching 
into  the  reoesees  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty  in 
little  thin^  as  well  as  gi^t,  resting  all  dutj  on 
tlie  lear  of  God,  gathering  fi-om  the  wide  lessons  of 
a  king's  experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could 
ill  affbcd  to  lose.'  The  poet  has  become  the  philo- 
•opher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moralist. 
But  the  man  passed  thraugh  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were 
to  him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known 
aud  exhausted  (Eccl.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there 
caine,  as  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Pi-eacher,  the 
gieat  retribution.  The  **  sense  that  wore  with 
time  "  avenged  *'  the  crime  of  sense."  There  fell  on 
him,  as  on  other  crowned  voluptuaries,"  the  weari- 
neoB  which  sees  written  on  all  things.  Vanity  of 
Vanities.  Slowly  only  oould  he  recover  from  that 
**  vexation  of  spiiit,''  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  bui-st  of  penitence 
that  brought  to  his  father  David  the  assunmce  of 
forgivene«s.  He  coukl  not  rise  to  the  height  from 
which  be  had  &Ilen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his 
fir^t  love.  The  weary  soul  could  only  lay  again, 
with  slow  and  painful  relapsee,  the  foundations  of 
a  true  molality  (comp.  Ecclesiastes]. 

(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
either  way,  the  doubting  question.  Is  there  any 
hope  ?  Others  have  not  shrunk  from  debating  that 
question,  deciding,  according  to  their  formulae,  that 
he  did  or  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation 
•o  as  to  satisfy  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgment-seat.  It  would'  not  be  profitable  to 
give  references  to  the  patristic  and  other  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  tliis  subject.  They  have  been 
elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (Dictionn.  s.  v. 
Sahmont  NoweU,  dissert,  De  la  tatut  du  S<jd.), 
It  is  noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
and  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for 
the  moot  part,  favourable,  Augustine  and  those  of 
the  Latin,  for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  his  chances 
of  aslvation.' 

VII.  Legendi. — (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
in  its  best  foim  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of 
his  name  for  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers. 
Poasiblv  in  CCCLESIASTES,  certainly  in  tlie  Book 
of  Wisdom,  we  have  instances  of  this,  free  from  the 
vicions  element  of  an  apoayphal  literature.   Before 

•  "Tbe  final  cause  of  Canticles,"  it  has  been  well 
ssid.  "  wss  that  it  might  be  a  field  In  wbicb  myBtldsm 
could  disport  itself"  (Bishop  Jebb.  Comspond.  with 
Mmu,  L  309).  Tbe  tmces  of  tbe  *'  great  mystery  "  which 
thos  amnects  dvine  and  human  love,  are  indeed  to  be 
frunl  everywhere,  in  the  Targams  of  Rsbbis,  in  tbe 
wriiini^  of  Fathers,  Scboolnien,  Paritans,  In  tbe  poems 
of  Mystics  like  Kovalls,  Jeladeddln  Rnml.  Sssdi  (conip. 
Tholuck,  MorgenUtiid,  MjfiUk,  pp.  S5,  227).  It  appears 
In  lu  highest  form  in  tbe  nta  yuoca  of  I>ante,  purified 
i>y  Christian  feeling  from  the  aensuons  element  which 
IB  Eastern  writen  too  readily  mingles  with  it  Of  all 
•tnnge  aasertions,  that  of  Rensn.  that  myaiidsm  of  this 
kind  is  foreign  to  the  Sbemltic  character,  is  perhaps  about 
the  strangest  (CofU.  de$  Cant.  p.  119> 

*  Both  Ui  Eodesiastes  (11.  3-12)  and  yet  more  In  Pro- 
verbs (I.  n-17,  vli.  6-23)  we  may  find  traces  of  experiences 
Veined  in  other  ways.  Tbe  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  robbers  anrl  the  prostltuies  of  on  fc^astem  city  could 
kvdly  have  been  draws  but  by  one  wbo,  lliu  Uaroun 
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long,  however,  it  took  other  forma.  Rouml  the 
facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathen  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  &bles,  Jewish,  Chiistaan, 
Mahometan,  refractions,  coloured  and  distorted,  ac- 
cording to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
coloesu  form.  £vm  in  the  Targum  of  EocIesiaBtei 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  chaxacter.  He  $mi 
the  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jaboe.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spuits  brought  him  from 
India.  The  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  reeted  on  hie 
dicta,  Ashmedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived 
him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandei'ed  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying,  I,  tbe  preacher, 
was  king  over  IsFsel  in  Jerusalem  (Oinsburg,  Koh^ 
leih,  App.  i.  H. ;  Koran,  8ur.  88).  He  left  behind 
him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out 
evil  spirits ;  and  for  centuries,  incantations  bearing 
his  name  were  the  special  boast  of  all  the  *'  vagabond 
Jew  exomsts "  who  swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the 
empire  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5 ;  Just.  Mart.  Betpons. 
ad  Orthod,  55 ;  Origcn,  Comm.  m  Matt.  zzvi.  3). 
His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speecn  of 
beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was 
said,  bj  his  descendant  Hiliel  (£wald,  iii.  407 ; 
Koran,  Sur.  87).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of 
gems  and  herbs*  (Fabicius,  Codex  Paeudep.  V.  T. 
1042).  He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Ara> 
bian  alphabets  (Ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreets 
and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  sea  (Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  i.  p.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  rulii^  over  different 
moes,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns,  To  Solomon  himself 
belong«l  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  God  eave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  tbe  birds  new  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  m  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  bis  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seised  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  thj-one,  where  they  remained  till  hia 
death,  and  tnen  the  demons  again  got  hoiu  of  them 
and  scattered  them  abroad  (D'Herbelot,  s,  v.  '-  So- 
liman  ben  Daoud ;"  Koran,  Sur.  21).  The  vibit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  thi-ee  or  four 
romances.  The  Koran  {Sur,  27)  narrates  her  visit, 
her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  whwh 
Solomon  professed.     She  appears  under  three  dif- 

Alraehld  and  other  (Mental  kings,  at  times  laid  aside 
the  trappinge  of  royalty,  and  plunged  into  tbe  other 
extreme  of  sodal  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the  ezdie* 
ment  of  a  fresh  sensation. 

•  **  A  taste  for  pleasure  is  extlngnlsbed  in  the  King's 
heart  (Louis  XIV.).  Age  and  devotion  have  taught  him 
to  make  serious  rejections  on  tbe  vanity  of  everything  he 
was  formerly  foud  of  "  (Mme.  de  Mainteoon's  Letters,  soa), 

'  How  deeply  this  question  entered  into  tbe  hearts  of 
Mediaeval  thinkers,  and  in  what  way  tbe  nobles',  of  them 
all  decided  It,  we  read  in  the  JHvina  0»mM«ita— 

**  La  quinta  looe  di'e  tra  noi  piu  beUa 
Spin  dl  tal  amor,  che  tutio  11  flaoodo 
Lsggiu  ne  goU  dl  saper  novella." 

ramiieo,  a.  109. 

The  *  spira  dl  tal  smor**  refers,  of  course,  to  th»  Song  d 
Solomon. 

s  The  niune  or  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's  teaj 
(C^eaUona  MTJaiU),  perpetoaias  the  old  beUat 
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%r«iit  luuiiM,  Nicaule  (Calnei,  Diet,  t.  9.\  I^lkis 
(ITHfrlMiot.  8.  9\  Makeda  (Pineda,  ▼.  U\  The 
\nb8  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the  Ethi- 
apiana  •§  omiing  from  Meroe.  In  each  form  of  the 
itory  a  Mm  is  bmn  to  her,  whicb  oalla  Solomon  ita 
father,  in  the  Anb  TerBioQ  Meilekh,  in  the  Ethiopian 
Darid  arver  his  grand&ther,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Ladolf,  ffiat,  Aethiop.  ii.  3, 
4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews  aoooropanied  her 
on  her  return  home,  and  from  them  were  descended 
the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  Prester  John 
(Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediaeval  trareUeis  (I/Her- 
belot,  /.  c. ;  Pineda,  /.  e. ;  Corylus,  Diss,  de  regina 
Austr.  in  Menthen's  7*Atfaauna,  i.).  She  bronght 
to  Solomon  the  self^eame  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  [Maoi.]  One  at 
least  of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came 
was  rescued  from  obhrion.  Fair  bojrs  and  sturdy 
girls  were  dressed  up  by  her  eractlr  alike  so  that 
no  eye  could  distinguixh  them.  The  king  placed 
water  before  them  and  bode  them  wash,  and  then 
when  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  giris 
stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out  which  were  which 
((ilycas,  Annal.  in  Fabricius,  l.  c).  Versions  of  these 
and  other  l^ends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
L^enda,  p.  171 ;  Fiii-st,  PerUnsckniftre,  c.  36. 

(3.)  The  &me  of  2x)iomon  sfn^eiid  northward  and 
eastward  to  Persia.  At  Shiras  they  showed  the 
Msder'Sul€iman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that 
Pei-sepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jimu  at  his  com- 
mand, and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  (Solo- 
mon's throne)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells  too 
he  made  his  wondoful  journey,  break&sting  at  Per- 
vpolis,  dining  at  Baal-bec,  supping  at  Jenualem 
rChnrdin,  iii.  135,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
Dnrid,  boasted  of  countless  histoiies  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman- Nameh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
til  tiie  poet  Firdousi  (D*HeibeIot,  /.  e. ;  Chardin,  iii. 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  coofouiide>i  with 
the  gi«at  Peisian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley,  ii.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared 
iu  their  coonest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendas:es  of  the  most 
detestable  of  ApoaTpha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Uygro- 
manteia,  a  Contradictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  cx)ndemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
(Mavicuia,  and  the  like.^  One  pseudonymous  work 
has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psalterium 
Sai'tmonis,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
oflensive  (Fabricius,  i.  917  ;  Tiiegelles,  Introd,  to 
N.  T,  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacied 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the  om- 
nivorous Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  I'epcnt, 
and  iu  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  San- 
hedrim, doing  penance,  and  t^ey  scourged  him  five 
times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  aackcfoth 
through  the  cities  of  Isinel,  saying  as  he  went 
Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Saiom,  ap.  Pineda). 

VIII.  New  Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild 

k  Two  of  these  stnmge  bocAs  have  been  reprinted  tn 
fsetimHe  by  Srhclble  (JChoster,  v.).  The  aanevia  Sah- 
monii  ysajmantioa  coosists  of  Incsntations  made  up  of 
Hebrew  words ;  and  tbe  mighctest  ipell  of  the  enchanter 
Is  the  Sigittum  Sakmoni*,  engrsved  wtih  Ht-brew  cfaa- 
meterc,  s:ich  as  might  have  been  banded  down  throngh 
a  long  BDOcesBiiD  of  Jewish  exordsta  It  is  singular 
(unless  this  too  wss  part  of  the  impostnre)  that  both  the 
booHs  profess  to  be  poblisbed  wJth  the  ppedsl  Ilncnoe  of 
Popes  Jttllns  U  and  Alexander  VI.    Wss  this  the  torn 
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farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fiibles,  to  that  which 
presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  Itif 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  materials 
for  a  life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  ns  to  take  the 
truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Sou  ol 
Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingiy  pcsLp.  It 
declares  that  in  the  humblest  work  of  God,  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  gzaoe  and  beauty  iues- 
hanstible,  so  that  even  *'  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these"  (Matt.  vi.  29).' 
It  preients  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth  in 
wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking,  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  tn&er, 
purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory  over 
temptation,  sdf-sacrifice,  the  true  Ui^;e-heartedness 
of  qrmpathy  with  ail  men.  On  the  lowest  view 
which  serious  thinken  have  ever  taken  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Naareth,  they  have  owned  that  there 
was  in  Him  one  '*  greater  than  Solomon "  (Matt^ 
xii.  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David,  ideally  • 
type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  oome,  was  in  hia 
actual  life,  the  most  sti«ngely  contrastetl.  It  wna 
reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David,  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Shel6m6h,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.  [K.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMOITS  POBCH.    [Palace.] 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Children  or) 

f  nb^  nny  ^^a :  vloVAPhtveXfU,  Exr.  ii.  58 : 

^  •  •  • 

viol  Mhsnf  laAs^y,  Ezr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 
(K) :  filH  senonim  Sakmonis),  The  perMns  thas 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  retained 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
places  in  those  lists,  and  their  positicHi  indicates 
some  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple. 
First  come  the  priests,  then  Levites,  then  Ntthiniin, 
then  ''the  children  of  Solomon's  servanta."  In 
the  Gi^eek  of  1  Esdr.  v.  33,  35,  the  order  is  the 
same,  but  instead  of  Kethinim  we  meet  witJi 
hpo9ov\oif  ''servants"  or  "ministers,"  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  thdr  office  we  srt  left  to  conjecture  aod 
inference.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  the  order, 
implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  sknes  of  Solomon.  The 
servitude  of  the  Nethinim,  '*giM»  to  the  Lord,"  waa 
softened  by  the  klea  of  dedication.  [NETBnmi.1 
(2.)  The  starting  point  of  their  history  is  to  k* 
found  probably  in  1  K.  r.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21  ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites,  who  had  bea  livmg 
till  then  with  a  certain  meaanre  of  freedom,  wcrt 
reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  hebt  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king's  stone-qtiarriea,  and 
in  building  his  palaoen  and  aties.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected  under  Iltavid, 
but  it  ap])ean  to  have  been  then  ooDBeoGeck 
specially  with  the  Tein|de,  and  the  senritude  undkr 
his  successor  was  at  once  harder  and  more  cxtciMl«d 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2).     (3.)  The  U»t  ptasage  thi« 


of  Hebrew  Utoatars  wbich  fhvy  were 
oooriee? 

1  A  pleassnt  Persian  spotogne  trarlilng  a  like 
destnes  to  be  rescoed  from  themassof  fkWea.  The  king 
of  Isrsel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ant^  look  the  timtu 
on  his  hand,  and  held  oooTerM  with  It,  siihli^^  Oraesoak. 
like,  **  Am  not  i  tbe  mightiest  and  nnst  glortons  of  men  ?^ 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-king,  **  THoa  stttest  on  a  th? vmm 
of  gokL  bat  I  make  thy  hand  mj  throne,  and  thm  jmk 
greatsr  than  thou  "  (Chardin,  ill.  p.  IM). 
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•iin«  IiSfat  OD  their  special  office.  The  Nethiniin, 
M  in  ue  case  of  the  Gibconitca,  were  ftppointed 
to  be  bewen  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabernacle. 
For  the  roDstruction  and  repairs  of  the  Tonple 
another  kind  of  kbour  was  I'equired,  and  the  new 
sUycs  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and  squar- 
•ug  stones  (1  K.  ▼.  17,  18).  Their  descendants 
appear  to  have  fonned  a  distinct  order,  inheriting 
m>obablj  the  same  functions  and  the  same  skill. 
The  prominence  which  the  ei-ectiou  of  a  new  Temple 
CO  thdr  retuin  from  Babylon  would  give  to  their 
work,  accounts  for  the  special  mention  of  them  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Like  the  No- 
thinim,  they  were  in  the  position  of  proselytes, 
outwardlf  conforming  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  though 
belonging  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in  their 
names,  baring  traces  of  their  origin  (£sr.  ii.  55-58). 
Like  them,  too,  the  great  mass  must  either  have 
perished,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained 
at  Babylon.  The  392  of  Ezr.  ii.  55  (Nethinim  in- 
aluded)  must  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
IflicenJantB  of  the  150,000  employed  by  Solomon 
(1  K.  T.  15).  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMON'S  SOKO.    [Canticl£8.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom, 
Book  of.] 

SON.*  The  tenn  ''son"  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  <^'  descent  or 
■Mccttwion,  as  ben  $/tA>idA,  **  son  of  a  yvar,'*  t.  e,  a 
rear  oki,  ben  kcaheth,  **  son  of  a  bow,"  i.  0.  an  arrow. 
¥he  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in  oomposi- 
tino,  as  Bar-timaeus.    [Children.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SON  OF  GOD  iylhs  0f  ov),k  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever-bltt^  Trinity,  who  is  coequal,  co- 
eternal,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father;  and 
who  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  wmnb  of  the 
BlesMd  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  Man  bears  the  name 
of  jKSOfl,  or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
t&d  King  of  all  true  Israelites,  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abrsham,  the  universal  Churdi  of  God. 

The  title  Son  of  God  was  gradually  revealfd  to 
the  world  in  this  its  full  and  highest  signiHcance. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesb  the  term  occurs  in  the 

plural   number,   ''Sons  of  God,"    D^i^K^-^;a 

(Gen.  Ti.  2,  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  ap- 
plied to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  were  set  in  authority  over  others  (nooording 
to  the  exposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p. 
296,  and  Adv,  Anthropomorph,  c.  17),  or  (as  some 
l»ve  held)  the  sons  of  the  fiimily  of  Seth— those 
who  had  been  most  distinguished  by  piety  and 
virtue.  In  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  t,  this  title,  **  Sous  of 
God,*'  ia  used  as  a  de»igiiation  of  the  Angels.  In 
PMdm  Ixxxii.  6,  '*  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  and 
y«  am  all  sons  of  the  Highest**  (|^^  \:)a),  the 

title  is  expbuned  by  Theodoret  and  others  to  signify 
those  peisoos  whom  God  invents  with  a  portion  of 
Bis  own  dignity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  His 
people,  and  who  have  clearer  i-evelations  of  His 
will,  as  our  Lord  intimates  (John  x.  35);  and 

•  I.  )a :  «Ut;  JUimi  from  il33,  ••  boikl*'  (see  Jer. 
aasULTX 

X  *\a,  from  "HS,  **  pure;"  v^oov;  dOsdus  (Prov. 
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therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  the  favoured  peop^ 
of  God,  are  specially  called  ooUectively,  by  God} 
His  Son  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  ia  applied 
by  God  to  His  only  Son,  begotten  by  eternal  gene* 
ration  (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5,  ▼.  5) ;   the  word  Di*n* 

*'  to-day,**  in  that  passage,  being  expressive  of  the 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to* 
mont>w.  "  In  aetemo  nee  praeteritum  est,  nee 
futurum,  sed  perpetuum  hodie "  (Luther).  That 
text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
snd  anointed  as  King  by  God  (I^.  ii.  2, 6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  21,  23,  compared  with 
Acts  iv.  25-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St. 
Peter  to  the  ci-ndfixion  of  Christ  and  His  subse- 
quent exaltation ;  and  the  same  Psalm  is  also  i-e- 
ferred  to  Christ  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching  m 
the  Jewish  syiu^;ogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
xiii.  33") ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews 
might  have  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that 
the  Messiah  is  in  s  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  this  is  allowed  by  Maimooides  in  Porid  Mom, 
ed.  Pococke,  p.  160,239.  This  truth  might  have 
been  deduced  by  logical  inference  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  deariy  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  **  Son  of  God."  The  words,  **  The  form 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,*'  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  25), 
and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idoktrous  king, 
Nebuchadneszar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood 
as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  although 
we  may  readily  agi««  that,  like  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
tlie  king  of  «ibyl<m,  especially  as  ne  was  perhaps 
in  habits  of  inteji^mne  with  Daniel,  may  have  de- 
livered a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  generally  believed  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  ^so  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  vis.  as  a  Divine  Peison, 
coequal,  ooeteiiud,  and  ooosubstantial  witli  the 
Father  ? 

That  the  Jews  entetiained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  ouhordi- 
note  seuses  of  the  term  already  specified  (vix.  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God  „  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  what  the  Universal  Chuix^  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  be?  Did  tbey  believe  (as  some  learned  persona 
supptise  they  did;  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  God  are  '*  equivalent  and  inseparable  "  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Me&siali's  divinity  IVoin 
their  own  Scriptures,  especially  from  such  texts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6.  7,  "  Thy  throne,  0  (?od,  is  for  ever 
and  ever ;  the  soeptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  ri^t 
sceptre.  Thou  lorest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness ;  therefore  God,  Thy  God,  anovnUd  Thee 
with  the  oil  €f  gladness  above  Thv  fellows  ;**  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

4.  Iv^ ;  n'inpia;  sHrpss  gtnms. 
6.  Y)*  ow4piiMi  postmi, 

6.  {bo,  Uke  a  son.  i.  s.  a  successor. 

h  Tbe'preseot  srtkto,  In  ooqltiieltro  wtth  that  si 
SAvioua,  ffinns  the  supplement  u>  the  Ufe  of  our  LorA 
,  [bse  JBBCS  GUBIST.  voL  L  p.  103f.3 
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Appealii  (Hrb.  i.  8);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Godhead  might  also  have  been  inferred  from 
such  tezu  as  Isaiah  iz.  6,  **  Unto  ns  a  Child  U 
•ora,  imto  us  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  His  name 
fhall  be  call^  Wonderful,  Coansellor,  the  Mighty 
God;*"  and  vii.  14,  "Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name 
Immanuel"  (with  us,  God) ;  and  from  Jer.  xziii.  5, 
*'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
i9ise  unto  David  a  righteous  BfWichj  and  a  King 
sliali  reign  aud  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shidl  be  called,  the  LORO  (Jehovah) 
oar  Righteousness  ;**  and  from  Biicah  v.  2,  "  Out 
of  tliee  (Bethlehem  Gpbratah)  fth&Il  He  come  foiih 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  Huler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting;  ' 
and  fix>m  Zech.  xxl  IS,  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me.  Cast  it  unto  tlie  pottor :  a  goodly  price  that  I 
was  priced  at  of  them.*' 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  nwjht 
not  and  o^tght  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  tlie  Mestiiah  from  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  doctrine  from  those  Scriptures  ?  They  ought 
doubtlesrt  to  have  been  prepai-al  by  those  Scriptui^es 
for  a  tuffdting  Metwitih ;  but  this  we  k  low  was  not 
the  cate,  and  the  Cixws  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23) ;  and  one  of  tlie 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Chi-istians  was  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who 
died  a  death  which  is  decUu^  to  be  an  accursed 
one  In  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  Himself  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  time,  tliat  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  true 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptui-ea,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
ttcknowle<lge  the  Divine  Sooship  of  the  Messiah,  and 
tliAt  tliey  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  of 
one  who  asseited  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  also 
afPiimed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with 
the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  d  priori,  it  must  be 
remembeied  that  the  Hebiew  Scriptures  declare  in 
the  strongest  and  moat  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
Qne  Loitl"  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  dedsF 
ration  which  the  Jews  recite  daily,  morning  and 
•vening  (see  Mishnah,  Barachoth,  chap.  i.).  They 
regardeJ  themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the 
nations  of  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity, 
and  to  protest  agninst  the  polytheism  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  And  having  sufliei-ed  severe  cliastise- 
roents  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own 
idolatries,  tliey  shrunk — and  still  shrink— with  fear 
and  aUtorrence  from  eveiything  that  might  seem 
in  any  degree  to  Irench  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

To  this  connderation  we  must  add,  h  posteriori, 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writoi's  who  lived  near  to  our  Loitl's  age. 

Tiypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  Kphesus  about  a.d.  150,  on  the 
points  of  oontrovei-sy  between  the  Jews  aud  Chris- 
tiana expressly  stutes,  **  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  pai-adoxical  but  silly  iiimp6v),  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  pre-existed  from  eternity  as  God, 
and  that  He  condescended  to  be  bom  as  man,  and  " 
— ^Tiypho  explodes  the  notion — that  Christ  is  "  not 
'ten  of  miui"  (Jui»tin  M.  Dialog,  a.  Dry-- 
A'ol.  ii.  p.  154,  e>L  Otto,  Jeu.  1842). 
'net  asseiliou  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Jew 
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that  the  Messish  is  merely  man;  and  here  •!«• 
is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  lit  « 
God,  |>re-erifciin^  fix>m  eternity,  and  took  the  natun 
of  man.  In  the  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish  inter- 
locutor, Tiypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionita 
heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  CSirist  was  a  mere 
man  (ifrcA^f  tu'Bpttwos),  and  adds  this  remarkable 
dcr^laration :  **  all  we  (Jews)  expect  that  the'Messiah 
will  come  as  a  man  from  man  (i.  e.  from  humao 
parente),  and  that  Elias  will  anoint  Him  when  He 
isoome"('r^rTef  4ifi9is  rhr  XP'^'''^'^  ^^' 
$pt»vp  i^  ap0piw9tw  irpoffdioK&fitr  y^rif 
990001,  ical  rhv  *HAfai^  XP^<f^  cArhp  ikMwra, 
Trypho  Judaeus  ap.  Justin  M.  Dialog.  §49,  p. 
156).  And  in  §54,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  speddng  id 
the  name  of  the  Christian  believers,  combats  tliat 
assertion,  and  affirms  that  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
themselves,  to  which  he  appeals,  testify  tiuit  tlie 
Messiah  is  not  a  man  bom  of  man,  according  to  the 
ordinaiy  manner  of  human  generation,  itSpmwps 
4^  iufBp^wp  Kork  rh  tcowhy  rdv  iLP$pAwm^  yw- 
vrfitls.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  same  dialogue,  where  Joatm 
says,  "  If,  0  Trypho,  ye  understMd  who  He  is  that 
is  sometimes  called  the  Messenger  of  mighty  coonsel, 
and  a  Man  by  Ezekiel,  and  designated  as  the  Son  of 
Man  by  Daniel,  and  as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
Messiah  and  God  by  Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many, 
and  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moses*  and 
the  Day-spring  by  Zechariah,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  suffering,  by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him 
a  Bod,  and  a  Flower  and  Comer  Stone,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  you  would  not  have  spoken  blasphemy 
against  Him,  who  is  already  come,  and  who  has 
been  bora,  and  has  sufiiered,  and  has  ascended  into 
heaven  and  will  come  again  "  (Justin  M.  &  TVy- 
phom,  §126»  p.  409),  and  Justin  aifirais  that  he 
has  proved,  against  the  Jews,  that  **  Christ,  who  is 
the  Loitl  and  God,  and  Son  of  God/'  i^ipeared  to 
their  Fathers,  the  Patriaiichs,  in  variojis  forms, 
under  the  old  dispensation  (§128,  p.  425).  Com- 
pai-e  the  authorities  in  Doraer,  On  iht  Permm  tf 
Christ,  i.  pp.  265-271,  Engl,  transl. 

In  tiie  middle  of  the  thii^  century,  Origen  wrote 
his  apoloeetic  work  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  various  places  of  that 
ti'eatise  he  redtea  the  idlegations  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when  Celsus,  speaking 
in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  predicted  that  the  Son  of  God 
would  come  to  judge  the  righteous  and  to  punish 
the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such  a  notion  ia 
most  impix>perly  ascribed  to  a  Jew;  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah,  but  iiflt  as  the  Son 
of  God.  **  No  Jew,"  he  says,  **  would  allow  tnai 
any  prophet  ever  said  that  a  Son  of  God  would 
come;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is,  that  the 
Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  often  dispute 
with  US  Christians,  as  to  this  very  question  for 
instance,  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  on  the  plea  that 
no  such  Person  eziste  or  was  ever  foretold  **  (Origen, 
Adv,  CeU.  i.  §49,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  B.,  see  p.  38 
and  p.  79 ;  ed.  Spencer  and  other  phwes,  e.  g.  ^. 
22,  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  the 
Jews  o(  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem, 
Evang.  iv.  1),  and  in  later  davs  they  charge*  Chri»> 
tians  with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  designatirg 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontiua,  Coma,  J^iosn.  ii. 
Act.  iv.). 

La:»t?y,   a  learaed  Jew,  Orobio,    la   the   17th 
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leatunr,  in  hia  ooaf'eivnce  with  Umborch,  affirms 
tluX  if  a  prophet,  or  even,  if  it  were  poeRible,  the 
Ifeiuah  Himwlf,  were  to  work  miracles,  and  yet  laj 
claim  to  dizwittjf  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death  bj 
stoning,  as  one  gailtj  of  blasphemy  {Orobio  ap. 
Limboreh,  Arnica  Coliatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Goad,  1688). 

Henct,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  there  saems  to 
be  sutficient  tvason  for  ooncluding  (with  Basnage, 
//u^*0  des  Jn^,  iT.  c.  24),  that  although  the 
Jews  of  our  lord's  age  might  have  inferred,  and 
ought  to  hare  infenied,  from  their  own  Scriptui'es, 
thiit  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divine 
t'enon,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term;  and  although  some  among  them,  who 
were  more  enlightened  than  the  rait,  entertained 
thikt  opinion;  jret  it  was  not  the  popular  and  g»- 
n^mlljT  received  doctrine  among  the  Jews  that  the 
Mesnah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  bovn  of  haman 
parents,  and  not  a  divine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 

This  condnsion  reflects  much  light  npon  ceiiain 
hnportant  questions  of  the  Oo8|tel  Histoiji  and 
clearH  up  several  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

1.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  qnestion,  "  Why 
was  Jesna  Christ  put  to  death  ?  **  He  was  acnised 
by  tho  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guiltv  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  egainst  the  power  of  Rome  (Luka  zxiii. 
1-5;  ef.  J<^  xix,  12);  bat  it  is  haixilj  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  wns  a  mere  pi^teit,  to  which 
th«  Jews  resorted  for  the  sake  of  exasperating  the 
Roman  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
pelling Pilate,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  **  not  being  Caesar's  friend  "  (John  xix. 
12) ;  whereas,  if  oar  Lord  hml  realiv  announced  an 
intention  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Roman 
yoke.  He  would  have  procuiwl  for  Himself  the  (bt 
vour  and  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  Jesos  Christ  was  put  to 
death  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  anxioasly  looking  for  the 
Messiah ;  the  Pharisees  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
lie  was  the  Christ  (John  i.  20-25) ;  '*  and  ail  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  John  wbethei'  he  were  the 
Christ,  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  well  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
«on  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth ;  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  mere  moHt  bom  af^€r  tlio  ordinary  manner  of 
human  generation ;  and  ret  they  all  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  he  might  be  the  Chnsi. 

This  drcumstanoe  proves,  that,  according  to  their 
notions,  the  Christ  was  fio<  to  be  a  divine  person ; 
certainly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense 
(rf*  the  term.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
csi^rly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those  false 
ChrisU  (Matt.  zxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they  knew 
to  be  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  claim  divine 
oiigin,  which  they  certainly  would  liave  done,  if  the 
Christ  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

We  sec  alM  that  after  the  miraculous  feeding, 
the  people  were  desirous  of  **  making  Jesus  a  King  ' 
(John  vi.  15);  and  after  the  raising  ot  Lazarus  at 
Bethany  they  met  Him  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  binned 
b  He  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Loid  "  (Matt. 
2ii.  9;  Mark  xi.  tf ;  John  xii.  13).  And  the  eager 
aod  i«stJefli  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admittod 
the  piHen^tOtts  of  almost  every  fanatical   advrn- 
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tui«r  who  profeised  to  be  the  Bleasiah  at  that 
period,  seems  to  show  that  they  would  have 
willingly  allowed  the  claims  ot  ine  who  **  wrought 
many  miradai,"  as,  even  bj  tne  confession  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  of  Kaanreth  did 
(John  xi.  47),  if  He  had  been  content  with  suck 
a  title  as  the  Jews  assigned  to  their  expected 
MetBiiah,  namely  that  of  a  giieat  Prophet,  distin* 
gaished  by  mighty  works. 

We  Hnd  that  when  our  Lord  put  to  the  Plrnri- 
•ees  this  question,  **  What  think  ye  of  Christ, 
whose  Son  is  He?  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,'*  hut  "  He  is  the  Son  of  Davki;** 
and  they  could  not  answer  the  second  question 
which  He  next  propounded  to  them,  **  How  then 
doth  David,  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lord  J  ^ 
The  reason  was,  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  ex* 
pect  the  Messiah  to  be  tlie  Son  of  God ;  and  when 
He,  who  is  the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they 
rejected  His  chum  to  be  tiie  Christ. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  His  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  delivery  to  Pilatt 
for  cruciHxion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted  Himself 
to  be  mimh  more  than  that:  in  a  word,  because  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  c/  God^  and  to  be  Qod. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  **  We  have  a  bw,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  hioself  the  Soi 
of  God  **  (John  xix.  7) ;  and  from  the  previous  re> 
solution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  "  Then  said  they 
all.  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said.  What 
need  we  any  further  witness?  for  we  ourselves 
have  heard  of  his  own  month.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them  arose  and  led  him  onto  Pilate  " 
(Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the  High 
Priest  is  as  follows: — ^  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thoa  be  the  Chri>t, 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This  qne»tion 
does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Higl 
Priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  sliows 
that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in  daiming 
them  for  Himself  asserted  that  the  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God;  but  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  oncsiderations  above 
stated,  and  also  from  His  woi-ds  to  St.  IVeer  when 
the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  '*  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  zvi.  16)  ;  He  de- 
daied  that  Pater  had  received  this  truth,  not  from 
human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  revelation  : 
**BleH8ed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-)ona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealeu  it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

It  waa  tlie  daim  which  He  pot  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  and  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  Lord's 
condemnation  by  the  unanimuus  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  "  They  all  condemned  Him  to  lie 
guiltv  of  death"  (Mark  xiv.  H4 ;  Matt  rxvi. 
63-66) ;  and  the  sense  in  which  He  claimed  to  be 
Son  dt  God  is  dear  from  the  naiTative  of  John  v.  15. 
The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  bocaum)  He 
not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  8aid  also  that 
God  was  His  own  Father  {-waeripa  {3ior  fXryt  rhv 
ft &v),  making  Himself  "  equal  unto  God ; "  and 
when  He  daimed  Divine  pi  (M>xistence,  »aying, 
**Befoie  Abraham  was  {iyivero),  i  am,  then 
took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  "  (John  viii. 
58,  59);  and  when  He  asserted  His  own  unity 
with  God,  '*  I  and  the  Father  are  one  " — one  fMl^ 
ttanoe  (Ik),  not  one  person  (eftW**  Uien  the  Jewi 
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look  up  sloQCfl  agaai  to  stone  him  "  v'T^hn  1. 1  thj  brothir,  the  som  of  <Ay  mothm".  fotiot  l^nt 
30,  SI);  and  this  is  endent  again  ftom  their  own  I  Mmtly '*  (Deoft.  aiL  6),  there  wae  at  fiopbetic 
vimb,  **  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  bat  i  referaioe  to  the  case  of  Jesna,  who  *'  aaid  thii  he 
for  blasphemy:  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  |  had  a  haman  mother,  bat  not  a  hnmaa  fiitber, 
aakestlhjselfGod'*  (Johnz.  33).  j  but  waf  the  Son  of  God  and  wu  God"   («« 

Accordingly  we  Hnd  that,  afUr  the  Ascension,  :  Fagiua,  /.  c). 
the  Apoatle»  "Uboured  to  brine  the  Jews  to  acknow-  I  Jesus  daimcd  to  be  the  Memiah ;  bat'  ..doonliag 
iedge  that  Jesiis  wa;s  not  only  the  Christ,  but  was  |  to  the  popular  view  and  preooooeiTvl  aoCktti  ol 
aUo  a  Divine  Pei^on.  even  the  Lord  Jehorah.  I  the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  hnmac 
Thus,  for  example,  St.  P^t«r.  aller  the  outpouring  pa«ona$!e,  and  would  not  <»l«i"«  to  be  God  and  to 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by  be  entitled  to  dirine  power.  Therefore,  though 
Christ,  aays,  «*  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  really  wrooght, 
Know  aasui'ediy,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  daim  groondeJ 
Jesos,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  Jiiptor,  \  on  thoae  miradM  to  be  true,  but  rather  regarded 
Jehovah)  and  Christ"  (AcU  iL  36).  |  those  miracles  aa  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 

3.  This  conclusion  supplies  a  conTincing  proof  <^  Trrc  God,  whose  prerogatirea,  they  thought, 
of  Clitwt's  Godhead.  //  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  ™*  infrinpd  and  in^ed  by  Himwho  wroi^t 
eqoal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  altei-native  ■  ™*  miiades;  and  they  eren  ascnbed  thoae  mira 
lat  that  He  was  giiilty  of  blnsphemy;  for  He^«  *«  **»«  ."««°^,f^^^•  ?"«?  f  ^.J^"^^^. 
(Jaimed  "  God  as  Uis  own  Father,  making  Himself  C^??":  "•\?*'  27 ;  Maik  in.  22 ;  Luke  a.  15).  and 
equal  with  God,"  and  by  doing  «o  He  proposed  '  »«*,  «^V  ^**  .''*''*  wrought  tho«e  mirades,  had  » 
Himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worbhip.  And  in  i«^/  ^r  ."^T***  ^^'  I'"*  t^^*  and  they  called  Him 
that  case  He  would  have  ri^hUy   been    put  to    Beeliebub  (Matt.  x.  2o).  because  they  thought  that 


he  was  setting  Himself  in  opposition  to  God* 
4.  "They  all  ocaidemned  Him  to  bo  guilty  of 


desth ;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Law 

of  God  which  commanded  thon  to  put  to  death  death"  (Mark  vv.  64).  The 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  might  be  unanimous  in  the  sentence  of  ooodemmtioo.  This 
bjr  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of  j,  remaricabla.  We  cannot  suppoM  that  then 
blasphemy  (Deut.  xiii.  l-ll);  and  the  cnidrtxion  .  irere  not  some  conacienttoua  persons  m  so  bu- 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on  merous  a  body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowed 
their  part  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  have  that  many  of  the  memben  of  the  Sanhedrim  wera 
commended  them  to  His  fiivour  and  protection,  actiated  by  an  earnest  xeal  for  the  honour  of  God 
wheitas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  filled  .  when  they  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  that 
the  cup  of  tlieir  national  guilt  and  has  made  them  they  did  what  they  did  with  a  Tiew  to  God's 
outcasts  fixmi  God  to  this  day  (Matt  xxiii.  32-38  ;  giorv,  which  they  suppoeed  to  be  dtspon««l  by  our 
Luke  riii.  33-35 ;  1  Thess.  u.  1 5, 1 6 ;  James  v.  6 ).  ,  Lorf'g  pretensions ;  and  that  they  were  guided  bv 
When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  «  Blessed  »  desire  to  comply  with  God's  kw,  whidi  ra|miwl 
{svXaynfUt^t)  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  them  to  pat  to  dcoth  every  one  who  waa  guilty  o< 
the  Lord,-  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ  i  bUsphemy  in  arrogating  to  himself  the   po 


which  belonged  to  God. 

Hence  we  may  ezpUin  our  IiOrd*s  woids  on  the 
cross,  **  Father,  foipve  them,  for  thej  kmm  mo< 


and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Ln-ael 
shall  be  sared  (Rom.  li.  26). 

3.  This  condusion  also  ezphuns  the  foct — ^which 
might  otherwise  havo  perpleied  and  staggered  ua  i  what  they  do"  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  **  Father,  they  are 
—that  the  miracles  which  Jeaus  wrought,  and  not  aware  that  He  whom  they  are  crucifying  ia 
which  the  Jews  and  thdr  rulen  acknowMged  to  i  Thy  Son :"  and  St.  Peter  said  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  dH  not  hare  their  J«wb  after  the  crucitixion,  **  Now,  brethren,  I  wot 
due  mfluence  upon  them ;  thoae  mighty  and  mer- '  that  throuijh  ignorance  ye  did  it  (f.  #.  rejected  and 
dfol  works  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  them  crudfied  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers*'  (Acts  iii. 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which  those  '  17) ;  and  St.  Pftol  dedai^  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 
worb  would  liave  produced,  if  the  Jews  and  thdr  !  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  **  they  that  dwdl  at  Jeru- 
rulen  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to  have  nlem,  and  tlidr  rulers,  becanae  they  knew  Him 
been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own  Scrip- 1  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  propheta,  which  are 
tores,  to  regaitl  thdr  expected  M«siah  aa  the  Son  '  rad  every  Sabbath-day,  have  fultilled  them  in  oon- 


of  God,  coequal  with  God. 


demning  Him"  (Acts  xiii.  27). 


Not  being  so  prepaied,  they  applied  to  those  Hcooe  it  is  evident  that  the  predietioM  of  Holy 
mirades  the  test  supplied  by  thdr  own  hiw,  which  <  Scripture  may  be  accomplished  bdbre  th«  eyoi  of 
enjoined  tliat,  if  a  prophet  ktosh  among  them,  and  men,  while  they  ai%  unconscious  of  that  fidfilmcnt ; 
worked  miracles,  and  endeavoured  to  drew  them  and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  trm  aooompliahed 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those  by  persons  who  have  the  piDphedes  in  their  hands, 
miracle*  wer'  *-o  be  regauled  ait  trials  of  their  own  and  do  not  know  that  they  are  fulfilling  them, 
stedfastncas,  and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs  Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guilty  o< 
at  a  divine  mission,  **  but  the  pmphet  himsdf  waa  enormous  sins  when  they  are  acting  according  to 
to  be  put  to  death**  (Deut.  xiii.  l-ll).  The  Jews  their  consdenoes  and  with  a  view  to  God's  gtory, 
tried  our  Lord  and  His  miracles  by  this  kw.  Some  and  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  thdr  handa  and 
ot  the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  **  Jesus  of  Nas»-  hear  its  voice  eoundiI^[^  in  their  ean  (Acts  xiii.  27) ; 
rMA  waa  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  and  that  it  is  therefore  of  unspeakabla  importaaoa 
LaWETiver  when  He  framed  that  Uw  "  (see  Fagiua  not  onlv  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Seriptaraa,  bat 
on  tlie  Chaklee  Paivphrsse  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his  to  maik,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  wift 
note  on  Deut.  xviii.  Id),  and  that  it  was  provided  humility,  dodlity,  earnestness,  and  pnyw,  in 
•xprcady  to  meet  His  case.  Indeed  they  do  not  I  to  undoatand  thdr  true  measM^. 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  kw.  **  if  I     Tbarefore  the  Christum  student  hM  gntf 
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to  tbiak  God  tUt  He  has  given  in  the  Nw  Testa- 
Bieat  A  divicely-inapired  interpretation  of  the  Old 
TcslanMnt,  and  also  has  bent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
leach  the  Apostles  all  things  (Jdui  xiT.  26),  to 
abide  for  ever  with  His  Church  (John  zir.  16), 
the  bodj  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
made  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  troth  (1  l^m. 
iii.  15),  and  on  whose  intei'pi^etations,  embodied  in 
the  creeds  generally  reouved  among  Christians,  we 
may  safely  rely,  as  declaring  the  true  aenae  of  the 
BiUe. 

If  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
by  pivjudioe.  but  in  a  eanful,  candid,  and  humble 
qiirii  had  oonsidei«i  the  evidenoe  before  them,  they 
would  have  known  that  their  promised  Meeaiah  was 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coeqmd  with  God,  and  that 
He  was  revealed  as  sndi  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
iod  thus  His  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
efiect  upon  their  minds. 

3.  Those  pei-sons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Sou  of  God,  coequal  and  coeterual  with  the  Father, 
ai'e  followers  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 
for  the  Divine  Unity,  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus, 
who  claimed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  £bioDites,  Cerinthians,  Naaurenes,  Photinians, 
and  others  who  denied  Christ's  divinity,  arose  from 
the  tanks  of  Judaism  (cf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
240,  ed.  Oxf.  1823:  on  these  heresies  the  writer 
of  this  article  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
his  IntroduetioH  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
in  hk  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that  the 
arguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian  Apo- 
logists, auch  as  Jnatin  Martyr,  Teitullian,  and 
others,  ooofuted  the  Jews,  afford  the  strongest 
armour  against  the  modem  Socinians  (see  also  the 
remark  of  St.  AthanasiuK,  Orat.  ii.,  adv.  Arianos, 
pp.  377-383»  where  he  compares  the  Arians  to  the 
Jews). 

The  Jews  sinned  i^inst  the  comparatively  dim 
light  of  the  Old  Testament:  they  who  have  fidlen 
into  their  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testa- 
nents. 

6.  Lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
supplies  a  strong  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Chiist,  tJke 
Son  pf  God  as  well  as  Bon  of  Jfoi,  reaches  from  the 
highnt  pole  of  J)wine  glory  to  the  lowest  pole  of 
httmam  mfermg.  No  human  mind  could  ever  hate 
devised  such  a  scheme  as  that :  and  when  it  was 
preeiented  to  th«  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  fiivoured 
people  of  God,  they  could  not  reach  to  either  of 
ihne  tvro  poles ;  they  could  not  mount  to  the  height 
of  the  Divine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  descend  to  the  depth  of  human  suffering  in 
Chriat  ihsSonef  Man.  They  invented  the  theoiy 
of  Ueo  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ima* 
ginary  contradiction  between  a  suffering  and  tri- 
••mphMit  Christ;  and  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Godhead  in  order  to  cling  to  a  defective 
and  uftitcriptumi  Monotheism.  They  failed  of  grasp- 
bg  the  true  sense  of  thdr  own  Scriptures  in  both 
rfspects.  But  in  the  Oospei,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
Gwl  and  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  jilleU*  Ml  m  all  (filph.  i.  23).  The 
Go^l  of  Oinst  xw.  counter  to  the  Jewish  zeal 
f»r  Monotheism,  and  nicurrad  the  charge  of  Poly- 
theism, by  preaching  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  coequal 
«tiJi  the  Father ;  and  also  contravened  and  chal- 
leuged  all  the  complex  and  dominant  systems  of 
V'Mitik  Polytheism,    by  proclnimiuf  the    Divine 
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Unity.  It  boldlv  confronted  the  WoiUl,  aal  it  haf 
conquered  the  World ;  because  **  the  eioelleiicy  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  of  mm,  but  ol 
God*'(2Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  Author  of  the  above  article  may  icfer  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  statements,  to  an  ei« 
cellent  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled 
An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  ejcfiaming  the 
New  Testament  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  conoeming  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797; 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Domei'^s  History  of  the  Develop^ 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1861,  2  vols. ;  and  to  Hagenbach,  Dog^ 
menrGesdiichtey  §42,  §65,  §66,  4te  Auflage, 
Leipx.  1857.  [C.  WJ 

SON  OF  MAN  (D^K-ta,  and  in  Chaldet 

C^3t03:  b  vU>s  rou  hvB^dntov,  or  vlhs  hfBpA* 

irou),  the  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eteinal  Woixi,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  united  in  His  mystical  body,  the  Christian 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Adam 
beai-s  the  name  "  Son  of  Mau"  in  Holy  Scriptui-e, 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Pis.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Is.  Ii.  12, 
ivi.  2.  But  in  a  more  restricted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  ueivons. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addressed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben' Adam,  or  "  Son  of  Man,*'  about  eighty 
times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Exekiel  as  a  memento  from  God — 
(jAffinioo  Mfwvos  &y) — in  order  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  had  been  peimitted  to  behold  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  tlie  Godheail,  and  to  hold  conveiite 
with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of  futurity, 
should  not  be  **  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  his  revelations,"  but  should  remember 
his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not  impute 
his  prophetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  ascribe  all 
the  gloij  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to  execute  with 
meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of  his  pi-ophetic 
office  and  mission  from  God  to  his  fellow-men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  **  Son  of  Man "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
Messiah  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
Divine  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27 ;  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-announoe- 
ment  of  His  incamation  (compare  Ps.  viii.  4  with 
Heb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "  Son  of  Man,"  in  HU  royal  and  judi- 
cial character,  paiticularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Dan. 
rii.  13 : — **  Bdiold  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  .  . .  and  tiiere  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory  .  .  .  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion." 
Here  the  title  is  not  Bm^ish,  or  Ben- Adam,  but 
Bar-enoA,  which  represents  humanity  in  its  gi«at«<t 
frailty  and  humility,  and  is  a  significant  declaration 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  kiugly  and 
judicial  office  is  due  to  His  previous  condescension, 
obedience,  self-humiliataon,  and  suffering  in  Hit 
human  nature  (oomp.  Phil.  ii.  5-11). 

The  titJe  **  iy>n  of  Man,"  derived  from  ftiat  pa»> 
nage  of  Daniel,  is  appiied  by  St.  Stephen  W  Chritt 
in   His  heavenly  exaltation    and    royal   miyftty: 
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■  n*boM  t  ne  Uir  li«Tnii  opnad,  uxl  tin  Son  ot 
Mm  sUn^ng  on  Ui«  right  hud  of  God  "  (Acta  tiI. 
M).  Thii  tit)«  ia  iIm  uppLltd  to  Chrirt  hj  St. 
John  la  thi  Apoalfj*^,  dcAcribing  out  i^ni'< 
Hint]joni«,  which  He  cikuib  ui  hmrta  (Itcv. 
{.  13) :  "  tn  thp  midst  of  the  Kvea  goldan  oiDdle- 
rtklu"  (or  CDtdra  liimpi,  which  an  the  Dmblmu 
of  Um  churdio,  I.  SO)  "one  like  Uie  Son  of  Man 
(lathed  with  ■  ginnent  down  to  the  foot"  (His 
pnstljr  attire) ;  "  Ui>  head  and  Hii  Iiain  nere 
whiK  tih  wool,  ai  white  as  anow"  (attribuUs 
■fdlrinity;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  G).  St.  John  alu  Id 
tha  ApocaljpM  (liy.  141  awriba  the  title  "  Son  of 
Han  to  Chriit  when  he  divplnfi  Hii  hingl;  and 
judldal  affiia:  "  I  kwknl  and  beheld  a  white  doud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  ooe  ut  like  UDlc  the  Son  of 
Mna,  having  on  Hia  head  a  goMea  crown,  and  in 
His  hand  a  iharp  aickla" — to  reap  the  haneatof 
tlMiarth. 

.  3.  It  la  otMTTable  that  Etekiel  never  cntttAmael/ 
"Sonot'Man;"  and  in  the  Goapeii  Christ  U  nerer 
oilled  "Son  of  Man"  bj  the  ETsngalirta;  but 
whenrer  that  title  b  ^|jied  to  Him  then,  it  ia 
lulled  bi/  Himttlf. 

The  Dclf  pasagea  in  the  Neir  Totament  where 
Christ  i»  called  ■'  Son  of  Man  "  bj  anyone  exctpt 
Himutf,  ate  thoae  jnat  cited,  and  tbe^  relate  to 
Him,  not  in  Hii  humilintioD  upon  earth,  but  In  Hia 
heannljr  anltailon  cooaequent  upon  that  humilia- 
tion. The  maaage  in  John  lii.  .W,  "  Who  ia  Ihia 
Son  of  Man  t "  ia  an  irquirj  of  the  people  concent- 
ing  Him  who  applied  thii  title  to  Himself. 

The  imon  ef  what  has  been  above  rrmarlnd 
■ranu  (0  be,  that,  aa  on  the  one  hand  It  was  cipe- 
dient  for  iLiekiel  to  be  reminded  i^  his  awn  hu- 
mnnitj,  in  order  that  ha  should  not  be  elat«d  b; 
his  revelation! ;  and  in  miler  that  the  radera  of  hii 
propheds  mi^t  bear  in  mind  that  the  rerelationa 
in  them  are  not  due  to  Eiekiel,  but  to  God  Ibt 
Holj  Ghott,  who  spike  bf  him  (see  2  Pet.  i. 
21) ;  BO,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  neceuai;  that 
Ihef  who  saw  Christ'i  mirado,  the  eciiIcncM  <A 
His  divinity,  and  tiiey  who  rend  the  evangelic  hia- 
lories  of  them,  migiit  Indeed  idoiv  Him  as  God,  but 
might  nerer  forget  that  He  ii  Man. 

4.  Thi  two  titles  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of 
Mas,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Penon  of  Christ 
there  aia  two  natuna,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
natiin  of  num.  joined  together,  bat  not  conCiised, 

the  Goepd.  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that  all 
men  should  confea  Him  to  be  fiod  and  man,  and 
which  pi«daim  the  bkaiednm  of  this  conlcaeioo. 

(I.)  "Whomdomensaythnll,  IheSonof  Man, 

■mf"  was  onr  Lord's  question  to  Hii  Apostles; 

and  "  Whom    mj   je   that  I  am  f     Simon  Peter 

"•  —'  -ill.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 

1."     Our  I*nl  acknowladgeit  this 

tnie,  and  to  have  been  revcAled 

1  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it: 

,  Bnr-jttnn  (oimp.  John  iii.  15) ; 
!Aa»  art  Bar-joaa,  so  trulj  am  1 
of  Man,  and  Ben-Etohim,  Son  of 
PiiVifr.  who  is  in  heaven,  hath 
h  unto  Ihee.  Biased  ia  everj'  one 
lilh  ;  for  1  Myself,  Son  of  God  and 
'  the  living  Bixk  on  whidi  lite 
nd  he  who  holde  this  bith  is  a 
■ely  ttone,  hewn  oat  of  Me  the 
rerlasting  Rock,  and  biijlt  uj«D 


i.  li,  in  \ 
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r  pasiige,   ■ 


n  tba  two  titlM 
,  are  found  in  tht 
Qoepels  is  do  las  significant.  Our  I.ord,  rBmSag 
before  Caiaphaa  and  the  chief  priests,  waa  iaterr^ 
gated  by  the  high-priest,  "  Art  than  the  Christ,  tlw 
Srai  of  Cod?  "  (Matt.  uvi.  63;  oomp.  Nark  lin.  61). 
<■  Art  Thou,  what  Thoa  dainnt  to  be,  the  Um- 
liah?  and  art  Thou,  as  Thou  notnMSt  to  ba.  a 
DiniM  Penwu,  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  Son  of  tha 
Blcaaed?"  "Jaue  aaith  unto  him.  Thou  aijat  it  j 
I  am  "  (Matt.  i.xv\.  64 ;  Mark  >iv.  63). 

But,  in  order  that  tiie  high-|vieat  and  tht  conraQ 
might  nof  suppose  Him  lo  he  a  DMm  Vtnm  imly, 
and  not  to  be  also  nallj  and  truly  JVim,  our  l^nl 
added  of  Hia  oam  aoard,  "  Neveitbthau"  IrJi^r, 
buida,  or,  as  St.  Mark  bsa  it,  ml,  tUw,  in  additiia 
to  the  avowal  of  My  Divikity)  ••  1  ay  nntB  you, 
Henaner  shall  re  see  the  Son  of  Man  nttinc  on 
the  right  band  of  poww,  and  coming  in  the  duuda 
ofheBVHi"(Matt.iivi,64;  MarfciiT.eS).  That 
is,  "  1  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God.  but  do  not  Ibreet 
thfltlamalsotheSniofMan.  DeliBve  and  oodM 
tha  true  &ith,  that  I,  who  claim  to  ba  tb*  Christ, 
am  VeiT  God  and  Very  Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  onr  [.otd's  age,  vei«  not  dispoaal 
to  receive  either  of  the  truths  cipnaed  In  thoae 
wonli.  They  were  so  tenadous  of  the  doctrine  at 
the  Ulvine  Unity  (as  thev  nndentwd  it),  that  they 
wen  not  willing  to  M«pt  the  aaertioo  that  CtrU 
iBlhe"SonofGod;"  Very  God  uf  Very  God  (sM 
above,  artide  Son  OF  God),  and  they  wen  not 
disposed  \a  admit  that  Gnd  onold  becofae  Ineaniati:, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  muid  be  also  the  Son  of 
Man:  (see  the  mnai-ks  on  this  subject  by  Doner, 
(Ml/it  Pervm of  ChrM,  IntindiictJon,  thronghoDt). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  as. 
tniths,  th> 
dothea,  saying.  He  hat) 

think  ye?  and  they  all  oonaemnea  nim  lo  ov  guiuy 
of  death'*  (Matt.  iivi.  65,  66;  Merk  liv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  Kiid,  "  B^old,  I  see  the 
henrens  opened ,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  tha 
right  hand  of  God."  ttm  they  ■'  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice  and  stopped  thor  asn,  and  ran  upon  his 
with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  anl 
stoned  him"  (AcU  vii.  57,  58).  They  oould  tw 
loDEer  restrain  th^r  rage  gainst  him  as  guilty  of 
blasphnnv,  because  he  leserted  that  Jesus,  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  h.id  been 
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proceed  to  anaivu 
m  me  > 'ixpel  where  Chriit  speaks  of  Himself  as  tl» 
Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  oolj  twi. 
the  doctrine  of  tne  Inisniation  of  the  Son  of  G<« 
(and  thus  afford  a  piophetic  protvt  agamA  tttf 
hercaia  which  aftcrwni-dj,  imnnnied  that  dcdrloa 
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cnch  m  tha  liffrHy  of  the  DoeeCae,  Talcntinw,  wdA 
Hucbi «  who  dedcd  that  J«t<«  CAriM  loot  come  m 
IW  >ImA,  MS  00  I  John  IT.  %  and  2  John  7) ;  bat 
ihcy  alfo  deeUre  the  conteqaenoea  of  the  Incama- 
ticu,  both  in  t^gkxd  to  Christ,  and  in  regard  alx>  to 
all  mankind. 

The  oonatqaencM  of  Christ's  Incarnation  are  de- 
csribed  In  the  Gospels,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
perfect  pattern  and  example  of  godly  life  to  men 
(PhiL  u.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  sufferiu^;,  of 
dying,  of  "  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
being  **  the  propitiation  for  the  uns  of  the  whole 
world  "  (1  John  ii.  2,  ir.  10),  of  being  the  aonroe  of 
life  and  grace,  of  Divine  Scmship  f  John  i.  12),  of 
Besuriaetion  and  bnmortality  to  all  the  family  of 
Mankittd,  aa  many  as  reoeiye  Him  (John  iii.  16, 36, 
B.  2d),  and  are  cngrafled  mto  His  body,  and  cleave 
to  Him  by  ftith  and  lore,  and  participate  in  the 
Christian  sacnments,  which  derive  their  virtue  and 
elficaey  Irom  His  Incarnation  and  Death,  and  which 
are  tbi  appointad  instromenta  for  oanveytng  and 
imparting  the  beneBts  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death 
to  OS  (oomp.  John  iiL  5,  vi.  53),  who  are  '*  made 
pwtaken  of  the  Divhie  natnre"  (2  Pet.  i.  4\  by 
vtrtne  of  oar  onion  with  Him  who  is  God  and  Man. 

The  infinite  value  and  aniversal  applicabilitv  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Incamation  and  s»- 
nrifioe  of  the  Son  of  God  are  deacribed  by  oar  Lord, 
deehving  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the  two 
■aiurBB^  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in  His 
own   peiaoD.     **  No  man  hath  aioended  op  to 
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Kaaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Han  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifUd  up:  that  whosoever 
Vlieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  etei-nal 
life ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  slwold  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; 
for  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  mved"  (John  iii.  13-17);  and  again,  *<  What 
and  )f  ye  shall  see  the  Son  or  Man  ascend  up  where 
He  was  before  ?"  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with  John 
i.  1-3). 

8.  By  His  perfect  obedience  in  onr  nature,  and  by 
Hie  folontary  submission  to  death  in  that  nature, 
Christ  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  His 
obedience  and  sufferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom ;  ikat  idngdom 
which  He  has  aa  God-man,  "the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  " — (aa  partaking  perfectly  of 
the  natnre  of  both,  and  as  raiUdi^  an  At-4ine-fnent 
between  them)»  *<  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.5;Heb.iz.  15,zii.a4). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  hnmUed  Himself, 
It  ia  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  is  caadted ;  it  was 
m  Son  of  Man,  bom  of  a  woman,  that  He  was 
made  under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of 
Man  He  was  Loid  of  the  Sabbath-dav  (Matt.  zii.  8) ; 
as  Sao  of  Man  He  suffered  for  sins  (Matt  zvii.  12 ; 
Mark  viii.  31),  and  as  Son  of  Man  He  has  authority 
ea  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  iz.  6).  It  was  as 
Sob  of  Man  that  He  had  not  when  to  lay  His 
bevi  (Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Luke  iz.  58),  it  is  as  Son  of 
Man  that  He  wears  on  his  head  a  goMen  crown 
(Rev.  ziv.  14);  it  was  aa  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
^etnyad  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  suffered 
L  any.  things,  and  was  rejected,  and  condemned  and 
(T  jcified  (see  Matt.  zvii.  22,  zz.  18,  zzvi.  2,  24  ; 
Mark  viii.  31,  iz.  31,  z.  33 ;  Luke  iz.  22,  44, 
rriii.  31,  zziv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  Ht 
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now  sirs  at  the  right  hi|:K  of  God,  and  aa  Son  qI 
Man  He  will  oome  in  the  douds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory,  in  His  own  glory,  ani  in 
the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  all  His  hciy  aLgda 
with  Him,  and  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will 
**  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  gloxy,"  and  "  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations"  (Matt  zvi.  27,  zziv. 
30,  zzv.  31,  32;  Mark  ziv.  62;  Luke  zzi.  27); 
and  He  will  send  forth  His  angels  to  gather  Hii 
elect  from  the  four  winds  (Matt.  zziv.  3 1),  and  to  root 
up  Ihe  tares  from  out  of  His  Field,  which  is  the 
Worid  (Matt.  ziu.  38,  41) ;  and  to  bind  them  in 
brodles  to  bum  them,  and  to  gather  His  wheat  into 
His  bam  (Matt.  ziii.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man 
that  He  will  call  all  from  their  graves,  and  summ^ 
them  to  His  judgment>8eat,  and  pronounce  their 
sentence  for  everlasting  bliss  or  woe;  "for,  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  oommittad  all 
judgment  nnto  the  Son '^  ...  and  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  ezecute  judgment  also,  becaviae  He  is 
the  8m  of  Man"  (John  v.  22, 27).  Only  "  the  pure 
in  heart  will  see  God"  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  zii.  14) ; 
but  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge : 
*'  every  eye  shall  see  Him"  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is 
fit  and  equitable ;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable 
that  He,  who  as  Son  of  Man,  was  judged  by  the 
world,  should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He 
who  was  rejected  openly,  and  suffered  death  for 
ail,  should  be  openly  glorified  bj  all,  and  be  ezalted 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

9.  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  aa  the  second 
Adam  (1  Cor.  zv.  45, 47 ;  comp.  Itom.  v.  14),  inas- 
much aa  He  is  the  Father  of  the  new  race  of  man, 
kind  ;  and,  as  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam,  so  are 
we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  anid  *'  aa  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive  "  ( 1  Cor.  zv.  22  ) ; 
and  **  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature 
(2  Cor.  V.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and  He,  who  is  the 
Sbn,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Pother ;  and  thcs^ore 
Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  onc^  **  To  us  a  Son  ia 
given  .  .  .  and  His  name  shall  be  called  the  Mighty 
God,  the  EverUsUng  Father  "  (Isa.  iz.  6).  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam^  as  the  Father  of  the  new  race ; 
but.in  another  respect  He  is  unlike  Adam,  because 
Adam  was  formed  in  mature  manhood  from  the 
earth ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  ia  Ben-Adam, 
the  Son  of  Adam ;  and  therefore  St  Luke,  writing 
specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desirous  to  show  the 
universality  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ, 
traces  His  genealogy  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
He  ia  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  aa  he  waa  the  Promiaed 
Seed,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Yiigin 
Mary,  and  took  our  nature,  the  nature  of  na  all, 
and  became  -  Emmanuel,  God  with  us'*  (Matt.  i. 
23),  *•  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 8). 
Thus  the  new  Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old ;  and 
He  made  <<aU  things  new*'  (Kev.  zzi.  5).  The  Son 
of  God  in  Eternity  became  the /Stofi<)f  if <m  in  Time. 
He  turned  back,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  r*»*nfTH* 
of  the  human  &milT,  and  introduced  into  them  a 
new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
divine  incorruption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  indqiendent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  effluz  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
Ben- Adam  as  well  as  Bm^EMdm,  the  Son  of  Adamt 
as  well  aa  the  am  </  God,  And  this  is  what  St. 
Pad  observes  in  his  coc^vison — and  contrast  ■ 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  15-18),  *^NtA, 
na  was  the  tiansgression  (in  Adam)  so  Ukawkt  watf 
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thfi  five  gift  ('n  Christ).  For  if  (as  b  the  ftct) 
the  11MU17  (t. «.  kIi)  died  br  the  tnuu^presnion  of  the 
one  (Adun),  mueh  more  the  naoe  of  God,  end  the 
gift  by  the  grace  that  is  ot  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Chriat,  overflMred  to  the  vntjkj ;  and  not,  as  by  one 
who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for  the  judgment  came 
from  one  man  to  condemnation,  bnt  the  free  giil 
came  foilh  from  many  transgressions  to  their  state 
of  justification.  For  if  by  the  tFansgreasion  of  the 
one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by  means  of  the  one, 
much  more  they  who  receive  the  abnndanf<"  of 
sraoe  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  will  reigu  in 
Bfe  through  the  <me,  Jesna  Christ .  • .  Thus,  where 
Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more  abaund  (Kom. 
V.  20)  ;  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man 
(Adam),  the  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  the  one  (^Christ),  the  many  were  mode 
righteous. . . ." 

10.  Hie  benefits  aocmiog  to  mankind  from  the 
Ineaniatioo  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvioua  from 


We  are  not  so  to  oonoaire  of  Christ  as  of  a  Drii- 
▼erer  external  to  humanity,  bnt  as  incorporating 
aumanity  in  Himaeli^  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  as 
rBBcuing  our  nature  fi^om  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death; 
and  as  carrying  ns  through  the  grsTe  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glonous  immoi-telity ;  and  bearing  num- 
kind.  His  lost  sheep,  on  His  shoulders ;  as  bearing 
OS  Mid  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree 
(t  Pet.  ii.  '24) ;  as  bringing  us  through  suffer^ 
ing  to  glory;  as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity 
higher  than  that  of  angels ;  as  exalting  us  by  His 
Ascension  into  heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  **  sit 
together  with  Himself  in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  ii. 
6),  even  at  the  right  band  of  God.  *'  To  him  that 
overcometh,'*  He  says,  **  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
Ml  My  throne,  even  as  I  aluo  overcame  and  am  set 
down  with  My  Father  on  His  thiXKie'*  (Ker.  iii.  21). 
These  are  the  hopos  md  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
^^John  i.  4,  zi.  25,  say.  6;  I  John  i.  2);  from 
our  filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  i.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1,2);  and  from  our  consequent  capacity 
of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  hearts 
^Gal.  iv.  6) ;  and  from  our  membership  and  in- 
dwelling in  Him,  who  is  the  SonofOod  from  all 
eternity,  and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  •j>'l  for  our 
mlvation,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the 
weakness  of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might 
paitake  in  the  glory  of  His  immoi-tality. 

II.  ThaM  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  hare 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  S.  Irenaeus 
(  ^do.  ffaere$ei,  Iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe):  l^pwrtv 
'Xpitrrhs)  fbfBpmwow  r^  0*^'  c2  7^  fih  iirBprnwot 
tfrUci|<rcr  rht^  kyrlvaXov  rov  MftAwov,  obx  hy 
9iKmlms  itntckSn  ^  ^X^P^f*  vdAir  re  ei  /i^  6  Bths 
iBmp^aro  rj^r  <rsrnvpfar,  o&k  hw  fitfiaims  Kirxo- 
fup  vMiir  ffol  ef  /tif  9^pii9A9fi  6  ip$ptf 
trot  r^  Bt^f  obtc  hf  1i9tnrti9ii  furtux*^  ^V' 
A^Bapaiaf  Aei  yitp  rhy  4imrVnn¥  8cov  re 
««1  Mp^QVf  9ik  r^r  iMias  wphs  iiectr4povs  ol- 
K9t/Arifros  c2ff  ^lAfoi'  icol  dfUrouw  imar4povs 
svkaymy$tp.  And  iii.  21,  p.  230:  "  Hie  igitur 
Kilius  Dei,  existens  Verbum  Patria  .  .  .  quoniam  ex 
MariA  fiictus  est  Filins  hominis  . . .  primitiaB  res  v- 
raotioius  hominis  in  Seipso  ftdena,  nt  qnemadmodum 
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Caput  resurruzil  a  mortnis,  sic  eft  reli'']iivm 
omnia  hominis,  qui  invenitor  in  Tit&  . .  • 
per  compngines  et  ooiijunctiones  ooalesQeoa,  ct 
firmatum  augmento  Dei"  (.1^.  ir.  10). 
S.  Cypi-ian  (De  Idohnm  VanataU,  p.  538,  sdL 
Venet  1758)  •  *'  Hiijns  gratiae  disciplioaeqae  ar 
biter  et  magiste*-  Sermo  (A^t)  et  KTwt  Dm 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  redo  fflaminator 
et  Doctor  huirisi  generis  pmedicabatiir.  Hie  e«i 
virtus  Dd  .  . .  carnem  Spirita  Sancto  cuupeiiBte 
faiduitur  .  .  .  H.C  De*«A  noster.  Hie  Christos  cat,  qui 
Mediator  duorum  houiinem  indnlt,  qncm  perdocat 
ad  Pbtnem.  Quod  homo  est,  ease  Christos  Tolnit, 
nt  et  homo  poesit  esse,  quod  Chriatos  CRt."  And 
S.  AttgUKtine  (Serm,  121) :  <•  Filius  Dei  fhetna  «t 
Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratla  filli  borainia, 
effi<»emini  filii  Dei."  fC.  W.] 

SOOTHSAYEB.    [DnrwATioif.] 

80TATEB  (246varpos:  Sopater).  Scpaicr 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Beroea  was  om  i£  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  hw  return  from  ilreece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  mtsNooary 
joui-ney  (Acts  xx.  4).  \¥hether  he  ia  the  same  with 
Soetpnter,  mentioned  in  Hom.  xvi.  21,  cannot  b« 
positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  anthoiity  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E, 
and  the  recently  disoorered  Cbdex  SinaJticos,  as  welt 
as  of  the  Vulgate,  Coptfe,  Sahidic,  Phlloxenian- 
Srriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versioos.  Mil!  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  traditional 
gloss.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SOPHEB'ETH  (H^bb:  Xt^tipd,  aafsyrfr; 

Alex.  'Kv^^piSy  J»^apA'.  Sopherei,  Sophmtk). 
'*  The  children  of  Sophetvth  "  were  a  fiunily  who 
retomed  from  Babylon  with  2Senibbabel  ameog  the 
descendanta  of  Solomon's  servants  (Esr.  ii.  55 
Neh.  Tii.  57).    GaUed  Akaphion  in  1  Esdr.  r.  33. 

80PH0NI'A8  (SMonicis).  The  Prophet  Zb- 
PHANIAH  (2  Estd.  i.  40). 

SOROEBEB.    [Divination.] 

SCBEK,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (fn*^  ^113 : 

rec),  A  wady  ^.u  use  the  modem  Arabic  term 
which  precisely  answers  to  the  Hebrew  nedko/)^  in 
which  lay  the  rMidenoe  of  Dnlilah  (Judg.  xvi  4). 
It  appears  to  hay^  been  a  PhilisfTbe  pbice,  and  pos- 
siblv  was  neare!'  Jaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief 
Thilistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  waa  taken 
iifter  his  capture  at  Delilah's  house.  Beyond  this 
there  are  no  indications  of  iti  position,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomad.  So^x)  "^^  ^^  &  Tillago 
named  Capharsorech  wns  shown  in  their  day  *'  on  tSo 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or 
Saraa),  i,  0.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samaon.** 
Zorah  Is  now  supposed  to  hare  been  fully  10  miles  N. 
of  Beit-Jibrin,  the  modem  representative  of  Kleu- 
therepolis,  though  it  is  not  impo«ible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  further  south.  Mo  trace  of  tike 
name  of  Sorek  has  been  yet  diaoovered  either  in  the 
one  position  or  the  other.^  But  the  district  b  com* 
paratively  unexplored,  and  doubtless  it  will  art 
long  be  discovered. 
The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifiaB  a  pao^ 
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Bflrlf  cMoP  kind  of  Tint,  which  is  Mid  to'  hrnv 
dttirvl  its  name  from  the  duslEj  colour  of  iU 
mpet,  that  peihapt  being  the  meauing  of  the  root 
(Gwcniua,  Thes,  1 M2).  it  oocun  in  three  poanges 
of  the  Old  Test  (la.  t.  2 ;  Jer.  u.  21 ;  and,  with 
a  modification,  in  Geo.  xlix.  •  11 ).  It  appears  to  be 
need  in  modern  Ambic  for  a  certain  purple  grape, 
grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed;  which  is 
noted  for  its  small  nusina,  and  minute,  soft  pipe, 
and  produces  a  red  wine.  This  being  the  case,  the 
mliey  of  Sorekmay  hare  derived  its  name  fitnn  the 
growth  of  such  vioea^  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
artinn  tlie  fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in 
vhich  Oeseaius  {The$.  ib.)  does.  Ascalon  was 
odebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and, 
though  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah,  was  the 
cntural  yoTt  by  which  any  of  the  producUooa  of 
that  district  would  be  expoited  to  the  west.      [G.] 

808IFATEB.  {Xuffiirafrpos:  Soeipater.)  1. 
A  general  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Dosithens  deflated  Timothens  and  took  him 
prisoner,  e.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Pisul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (zvi.  21).  He  is  probably 
the  same  penon  as  Sopater  of  Beit>ea.  [B.  F.W.J 

SOSTHEKES  (X^e4tniti  8o8thene$)  was  a 
Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  GaDio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
entertain  the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged 
against  the  Apoetle  Paul  (see  Acts  zriii.  12-17). 
His  precise  oonnexiou  with  that  afiair  is  left  in  some 
doubt.  Some  hare  thought  tliat  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  WM  maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen, 
becaose  he  wna  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul. 
But  it  is  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that 
Luke  would  mention  him  merely  as  "  the  ruler  of 
the  syii^ogue'*  (Jiftxiovmiysryot).  without  any  al- 
lusioo  to  hia  diange  of  fiuth.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews ;  and  that 
**  the  crowd  **  (vdrrts  simply,  and  not  vdvrts  oi 
'EAAifrfff,  is  the  true  reading)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indimirenoe  of  Gallic,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
ca.<<e  he  must  have  been  the  s  <sLor  of  Crispus 
(Acts  zviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  sy&kgogue  (possibly 
a  colleague  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx^' 
^wdtysryoc,  aa  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 
jectures, may  have  belonged  to  »  me  other  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  Chrysostom's  noiion  that  Crispus 
and  isMthenes  were  names  of  the  same  person,  is 
arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

I^iul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  So»- 
thenes  whom  he  terms  "the  brother"  (1  Cor. 
i.  1).  The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he 
was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  some  have 
held  that  he  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  men- 
tMoed  in  the  Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been 
converted  at  a  later  period  (Wetstein,  K.  Test.  vol. 
ii.  p.  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at  Co- 
imth,  whan  Pftul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can  be 
bad  ni  that  cornddenoe.  Eusebius  says  {JT.E.\.12, 
|1 1  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Oor.  i.  1)  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that 
he  became  bidiop  of  the  chardb  at  Colophon  in 

[H.  B.  H.j 
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S061BATUB  CUorparosi  S&straiw»\^caof 
mander  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jem 
salem  (6  r^v  htpowSK^ms  %wapxot)  w  the  Kig» 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  B.C.  172:  2  llaoc.  W. 
27,  29).  [B.  F.  W  1 

BOTAl  ODto:  Swtdf,  Sovrcf ;  Alei.  Sovrief 

in  Neh. :  Sotii,  Sothat).  The  children  of  SotU 
were  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (Ear.  ii. 
55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

SOUTH  RAM'OTH  (333  T\\lOr\i  4p  *fyvi| 

rOTou ;  Alex.  4v  ^afta$  p. :  Rcanoth  ad  meridienC), 
One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  during  the  hitter  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to 
his  friends  in  which  he  showed  his  gratitude  when 
opportoflity  ofieiwl  f  1  Sam.  xzx.  27).  The  towns 
meatSoned  with  it  mxm  that  Ramoth  must  have 
been  on  the  aouthem  confines  of  the  coontrT— the 
very  border  of  the  desert.  Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is 
almost  certainly  not  the  well-known  sandnary,  but 
a  second  of  the  same  name,  and  Hebron  was  probably 
the  moat  northern  of  all  the  pUioes  in  the  list.  It 
is  no  doubt  klentical  with  Raxath  or  the  Sodtb, 
a  name  the  same  in  every  respect  except  that  by  a 
dialectical  or  other  change  it  is  made  planl,  Ra- 
moth instead  of  Ramath.  [G.] 

SOW.    [SwxNS.] 

SOWER,  SOWING.  The  operation  of  sowing 
with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  as  to 
need  little  description.  The  Egyptian  paintio^ 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  It 
was  conducted.  The  sower  held  the  vessel  or 
basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  whilr 
with  his  right  he  scattoed  the  seed  broadcas* 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg,  ii.  12,  18,  39 ;  see  AoBi 
CULTURE  for  one  of  these  paintings).  The  **  draw 
ing  out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
tei-istic  action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V 
**  precious  ")  and  Am.  ix.  13:  it  is  uncertain  whe^ 
ther  this  ejEpreesion  refers  to  drawing  out  the 
handful  of  seed  fitrni  the  bosket,  or  to  the  dispersioc 
of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the  ground  (Gesen. 
TheM.  p.  827).  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings 
the  sower  ia  represented  as  preceding  the  plough : 
this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad  perspective, 
bat  we  are  toki  that  such  a  practice  actually  pr^ 
vails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  the  purp<wc  of  the  harrow  for  cover- 
ing Uie  seed  (RuoselVs  Aleppo^  i.  74).  In  wet  soils 
the  seed  waa  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is. 
xxxii.  20),  as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  iliio. 
Eg.  ii.  IS.  The  sowing  season  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober and  continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat 
beuig  put  in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning 
of  Janoary  (Rnasell,  i.  74).  The  Mosaic  Uw  f  n>- 
hibited  the  sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Lev.  six.  19 ; 
Deut zzii.  9)  :  Jof«phns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §20)  rappooes 
thia  prohibition  to  be  based  on  the  repngnancy  of 
natnre  to  intennixtnre,  hot  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  vis.  to 
impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  lesson  of  parity. 
The  RfuUtion  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  tor 
Rabbinical  refinement,  the  results  of  whidi  are  em- 
bodied in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  KUam^ 
{§1-3.  That  the  ancient  Hebrews  d'A  not  consider 
themaelvea  prohibited  from  planting  aeveral  Unda 
of  seeds  in  the  sanx  field,  appears  from  la.  xxviii. 
25.    A  distincthai  ii  made  in  Lev.  zi.  37,  38 

I  between  diy  and  wet  seed,  in  respect  to  ceat^ 
with  a  corpse ;  the  latter,  fa  being  moie  anareptibli 
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•f  ooataminAtion,  would  be  rendsed  umlfln  tiMra-  jtOj}  (ztrxtur)  not  only  finr  the  sterHo^.  Vi4  A* 
W,  tiie  tormer  wonld  not.    The  analogy  betwen  \m^n'  biid  with  a  faanh«  shriW  twitler,  bodi 


the  genniDAtion  of  seed  and  the  edeots  of  ft  principle 
or  ft  oourae  of  action  on  the  human  cbftracter  for 
good  or  for  evil  is  freqaently  notioed  in  Scripture 
(Pror.  zi.  18 ;  Matt.  xiu.  19,  24 ;  2  Cor.  iz.  6 ; 
Gil.  Ti.  7).  LW.  L.  B.] 

SPAIN  {tiraMla:    fftspania).     The  Hebrews 
were  aoquaiuted  with  the  position  and  the  mineml 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whoM 
alliance  with  the  Phoenidane  enlaii^ed  the  circle  of 
their  gBographical  knowledge  t:  %  reiy  great  extea:. 
[TABSinsH.j    The  local  deaignation,  Taxahish,  re* 
presenting  Uw  Tariessua  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
prevailed  until  the  fiune  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that 
eountiy  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  dasiical  name,  which  is  traced  back  by 
Bocfaart  to  the  Shemitic  ts&phdn,  "  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  EzpaHa^  descriptive  of  its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
[dm.  of  Oeog.  i.  1074).    The  Utin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'Itnrtofla  of  1  Maoc.  viii. 
3  (where,  howeyer,  some  copies  exhibit  the  Greek 
Ibrm),    and  the  Greek  by  the  Im^ia  of  Rom. 
TV,  24,  28.    The  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notioes  of  Spain :  in  the  former  the  con- 
qnests  of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewLrt 
ezaggerateil  tenns;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  as  eai'ly  as  &c.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  snbdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not 
until  then  could  it  be  said  with  truth  that  ^  they 
Lad  conquered  all  the  pbuse  "  (1  If  ace.  viii.  4).    In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  visit* 
ing  Spain.    Whether  he  carried  out  this  intention 
is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  personal 
history.    [Paul.]    The  mere  intention,  however, 
iropPes  two  Interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establldiment 
of  a  Christian  community  in  that  oountiy,  and  this 
by  means  of  HeUenirtic  Jews  resident  there.    We 
have  no  direct  testimony  to  wther  of  theM  facta ; 
but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  fiur  as  Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome 
in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  ^re  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  they  wen  also  found  in  the  oom- 
naercial  cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.     The 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country 
rs  attested  by  Irenaens  (i.  3)  and  Terttillian  {adv. 
Jud.  7).     An  insci-iption,  purporting  to  record  i» 
persecution  of  the  Spanidi  Christians  m  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  EccI, 
ffiat.  i.  82,  note  5).  [W.  L.  B.] 

8PABB0W  (*^ay,  tzipp^i  tpwwp,  6f»l9tov, 
ri  vertip^p,  ffrpovOlw :  x^ifutpos  in  Neh.  t.  18, 
where  LXX.  probably  read  TfiV:  aoie,  voharia, 

pataer).    The  above  Heb.  word  occurs  upwards  of 
forty  times  in  the  O.  T.     In  all  passages  excepting 


two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently  "  bird  "  or 


••  fowl."  In  P*.  Izzziv.  3,  and  Ps.  di.  7,  A.  V. 
romieri  it  "sparrow."  The  Greek  Srpovtfior 
C  sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  K.  T.,  Matt 
z.  29,  Luke  zii.  6,  7,  where  theVtilg.  haspaueree. 
Tzippir  (*fJBy),  from  a  root  signifying  to  **  chirp" 


these  being  evidently  phonetki  names. 

Tg^p^  k  therefore  ezactly  translated  by  tb« 
LXX.  vrpe%4iov,  ezplained  by   Moschopulns  <rA 
IMtpii  rdr  hffplBvp.  although  it  may 
have  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  scm 
Athen.  Deipn,  iz.  391,  where  two  kiwk  of 
$ia  in  the  mora  restricted  signification  are  noted 

It  was  reserved  for  lat*r  naturalists  to  discri- 
minate the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  Kzoepting  in  the  cases  of  tha 
thrushes  and  the  krks,  the  natural  history  of  Ari- 
stoiV  scart^ly  comprehends  a  longer  caialogae  than 
that  of  Moees. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  species  ci 
passerine  birds  more  numerous  or  more  ahnndant 
than  In  Palestine.  A  very  cuiaory  aarvey  haa  sap> 
plied  a  list  of  above  100  different  species  of  tiila 
ooier.  See  Ibis,  vol.  L  p.  26  seqq.,  and  vol.  it. 
p.  277  seqq. 

But  although  so  numerous,  thej  are  not  g^ 
nerally  noticeable  for  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.    In 
fiict,  with  the  ezception  of  the  denizensof  the  mighty- 
forests  and  fertile  allurial  phdns  of  the  tropics,  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  neamr  w« 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  neceoarily 
is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.    There  are  oertaio 
tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  whidi 
is  unrivalled  elsewhere ;  but  any  ouuying  membecs 
of  these  groups,  as  for  instance  the  kingfisher  of 
Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of  Emtipe,  are 
not  surpassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their 
southern  relations.    Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  tesn- 
pemte  regions,  especially  in  those  which  like  Pkles* 
tine  possess  neither  dense  forests  nor  moiaascB,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  whidi  espe- 
cially arresU  the  attention  of  the  nnobservant.     It 
is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if,  in  an  unsden- 
tific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generslly  pooped 
indiscrimhiately  under  the  term  itifip^,  epnllem 
or  paseer.    The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
coloured  binb  is  not  greater  in  hilcatine  than  in 
England ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern 
portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wildemeas  with  ite  bare 
hills  and  arid  ravines  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  tfaoea 
species  which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the 
modesty  and  inconspicuousneas  of  their  plnnjage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  {PaS" 
eer  domesticue,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  vtry 
closely  allied  Southern  species  {Pateer  eaUekoh^ 
Vieill.,  and  Poster  eisaipina,  Tem.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  (Passer  ntontama,  L.)  is  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  oo  Meant 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  spades 
referred  to  in  Pk.  Izzziv.  3,  **  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  freqaenta  heoaca, 
yet  in  China,  to  whidi  country  its  eastwaid  range 


or  **  twitter,"  appean  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  call  note  of  any  passerine  bird.* 

Simik/ly  the  modem  Anbs  use  the  term  ji*lj 

{gtwuak)  for   all   small   birds  which  chirp, 


and 


S   3  O  ^ 


*  Conp.  the  Arabic  jjA^tfS  ^Ht^\  **  ■  spMnowJ 


eztends,  Mr.  Swinho^  m  his  *  Ornithology  of  Amoy ,' 
informs  ns  its  habita  are  precisely  thoae  of  out 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution ;  but  in  the  East  the  Mns- 
sulnuma  hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  reaorta  to 
their  houaes,  and  In  reverence  such  as  bnild  in  ot 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Divine  prtitaction.  This  natural  veneration  baa 
doubtless  bean  inherited  from  antiquity.  We  leani 
fixRn  Adian  (Fa*.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the 


HPABBOW 
.jwhrnnri  a  eu  to  dMth  for  nwlnCiiig  a  nmw 
n  th*  tnopfe  of  AvcuLipiiii.     The  Uarf  of  Aru- 
WScaa  at  Cfntt,  who  nbukad  tbaoowardJ;  odvica 

of  M  oracle  o!  Bnu^dai  [o  ■unwidR'  ■  tuppliaat, 
bf  hia  a^bolka]  act  of  driruig  tfa«  iparro^i  out 
sf  tlH  temple,  illiutralA  the  nme  gutiiuaC  (Hnd. 
i.  159),  wliich  wia  probablj  ahatfll  by  LkiTid  aad 
Um  luwtita,  aod  ii  alliikd  te  in  tbt  Pulm.  Vum 
BD  b*  no  (UlBiuHj  in  iuterpreting  rtnifp,  not  u 
«h«  altar  of  lacrifi™  eidtaiielj,  but  aa  the  plBM  of 
lure  geoen  " 
The  intcrpntatiou 
■KDtalon,  who  would  eiplain  HIBX  in  thie  {Mseige 
jf  eeiUia  lacnd  bjcda,  kept  and  pnaemd  bf  tk* 
pie«i  ID  the  templa  like  the  Suati  Itu  of  the 
EejftMat,  mtaa  to  b*  whoUj  without  wamst. 
SMBachlit.  iU.  2l,Sa. 

Uott  of  onr  comaoaar  nuall  bbdi  are  tbuai  m 
Palotiua.  The  it*rUi«,  ebaffioch,  gneoiitieh, 
ItDoet.  giddGoch,  com  bunting,  |ripiti,  blackbird, 
toBg  IhnuB,  aod  the  fariona  ipedea  of  wagtail 
■lioDDil.  Th*  wooillaik  (iUotJa  aritna,  L.), 
aviad  lark  {Oabriia  critttAa,  Boie.),  Galendra 
lack  [Uthmcaryplta  oolndni,  Bp.),  ihort-toed 
bik  (C-d-minOa  hncKgdactyla,  Kaap.),  lahel 
lark  (.ifawfa  iaerU,  Licht.),  and  tarioue  other 
doert  •peoM,  which  arr  tcared  in  gnat  Dumbcn 
Ibr  the  maihti,  art  flu-  moTt  puoieroai  on  the 
•ontben  plaina  than  the  akvlail  iu  iijigliuid.  In 
Uh  oliTO-jaide.  aod  among  the  bruehwood  of  the 
UUa,  the  Ortolao  bunting  (£m&«ru<t  AotMbm, 
L.),  Bd  e^rdallf  Crrtochnuer'i  bunting  {Embt- 
rira  toaia,  Cnti.),  take  the  place  of  our  (oinuKii 
▼diow-tummer,  an  eidueiTel^  oorthem  epedee. 
WeKl,  the  teCDDd  ii  aeldom  out  of  the  trareller'i 
■ght,  bo[fiiig  befoi*  him  (rom  bough  to  bough 
with  ill  Binple  but  not  UDpleaMug  note.  Ae  moat 
af  our  waTbifn  {Syltiadai)  an  euinmar  migranta, 
aod  hare  a  wide  eaitcni  range,  it  wia  to  be  eipected 
that  timj  ihoBld  oceur  ia  Sf  ria ;  and  aOQjidiagly 
Bpwardi  ol  twentir  irf  thoM  do  th*  Britiib  liit  hare 
■Hen  anted  there,  including  the  Tol»n,reditart,  white- 
Umat,  blackoqi,  nighti^Ble,  willow-wrea,  Dart- 
ibnl  wartler,  whhii^t,  aod  etonechat.  Beelde* 
th««,  the  FUettine  llrti  eonlaJii  fourteoi  oI>wn, 
■un  ionthera  apaciw,  of  which  the  moat  interealing 
Be  perh^a  the  little  ianlail  {Ciatioola  KJioaiieobx, 
Bp^),  tbi  Orphean  (Qamca  orjAaaa,  Boie.),  and 
IM  s*''*"'*"  waiilar  iSjilma  OMinMnnjAab, 
Uih.). 

Th*  dttta  (Sbnniu),  repTeHodd  in  Britam  bj 
(ha  wbeatear,  wbiiichat,  and  (toiechat,  are  reiy 
■ranunui  lo  the  eouthem  parla  of  the  country.  At 
tiM  ntM  qndei  hat*  been  obaerved,  and  tsj  theit 
llrel;  motiou  tad  Of  Mriking  noatnut  of  black 
and  white  in  the  plniuge  of  meet  of  them,  thej  art 
the  nioet  attiactlTi  and  conipicuDui  biid-lnhabilaali 
which  oatcb  the  e;re  1"  tba  hill  conntiy  of  Judiaa, 
Hw&raariUraMrtofthaEaiu*.  Yet  thej  are  not 
J  the  Bedouin  Inhabitante  by  anj 
lo  dMnguiih  them  fmn  the  laHo. 


Achewing  wooda,  and  genetaUf 
ako*  oQ  the  top  of  a  iwk  or  id  laj  Urge  itraie. 
From  thk  habit  it  he*  been  conjictund  to  be 
'he  Mrd  aUuded  to  in  Fi.  di.  7,  ai  "  the  eparrsw 
Uat  HttetL  aiooe  upon  the  honeetop;"  but  ae  the 
nxA  tftim,  though  foaim  laaof  niini,  =CTtr 
twarl*  to  inhahilad  bnildiogi,  it  leemi  nwn  pro- 
■bli  that  th*  Uid  l«  whidi  tiw  pgalmiil  alludea  ia 
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M  I  >•  throih  \PtlrmmiffAu»  eyman,  Boli.V 
biib  M  oonepicuou)  that  it  cunot  fail  to  attract 
Itentioo  bf  il«  dark-blue  imrn  and  ita  pUnlin 

sheerred  ptidied  on  houiea  and  eapeeidlj  on  out- 
buildingi  in  the  Tilli^n  of  Judua.  It  ia  a  idIIUtt 
biid,  cachewing  the  tadtXj  of  iti  own  epedea,  and 
ran)]' iDon  thanapairaie  Ken  together.  Certainlj 
the  allueinn  of  the  paelmiit  will  not  applf  (a  the 
eoaahle  and  gamiloui  hauH~  or  tiao-iparrawa. 


Among  the  mott  cooepkuon*  of  tbo  •matl  birde 
of  PalertiiM  an  th*  •hrikea  (Lanil),  of  which  the 
lad-baeked  ehrike  (.Laaim  arilaria,  L.)  U  a  familiar 
tounpl*  in  the  louth  el  Hjigland,  but  there  repn- 
wnled  bj  at  least  fire  ipedea,  all  abundantl]'  and 
geneiallf  diitilbatad,  (ii..  Enatotiimm  n^iit,  Bp., 
woDdchBt  ihrika,  Xdnru  mariditnaiit,  L. ;  L. 

Mr,  L. ;  L.  ptiwnaba,  Tem. ;  and  Ttltphcmm 
Gi. 

There  are  but  two  allutiooi  to  the  ailing  ol 
birdi  in  the  ScHpturet,  Ifcdo.  <il.  4  and  Pe.  dr.  12, 
"  By  ihem  ibaU  the  fowLi  (r|^]  of  the  homo  ha?* 
tbdr  habitation  which  dug  among  the  bnnchea." 
Aa  th*  peatmat  i*  her*  apaiking  of  the  sidia  ol 
itieam*  and  riTtn  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 
In  hit  mind  th*  bulbul  (J^)  of  the  oountty,  <m 
Pal*>tiDa  ni^tlngale  (/loe  zcnttAqpKftaf,  Hanpr.), 
a  bird  not  Tery  &r  rtmoTod  fnim  the  thrueh  tdb*, 
and  a  doeely  allird  iprnes  of  which  It  the  tni* 
bulbul  of  Pgriia  and  India.  Thia  lovely  ecn^tv, 
whol*  DDtea,  for  Tolnme  and  Tariety,  larpait  tlHoe 
of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only  the  final  cadenot, 
abonndi  In  all  th*  wooded  diatriutt  of  Paleitine,  and 
eipeddly  by  the  banki  of  th*  Jotdao,  where  in  th* 
ally  nwming  it  filli  the  air  with  iti  muaic 

In  one  pamge  (Ex.  niii.  4),  ti^ptr  I*  joined 
with  the  epithet  0;P  (r«Tenou«),  which  miiy  Teiy 
welt  deacribe  the  isTen  and  the  crow,  both  pantiln* 
binli,  yet  carrion  feeden.  Nor  ia  <t  neceasary  lo 
itreldi  the  interpratatiou  •»  ai  to  indode  laptoml 
binla.  which  are  diatinguiahed  in  Hebrew  aad  Aralna 
by  ao  many  ipBcilic  appellation*. 

Willi  the  eioeplion  of  the  rartn  tribe,  there  la  no 
prohibition  in  th*  Leriticd  law  agalnit  any  pai- 
iirine  birda  bang  uaed  for  lood ;  whil*  th*  witnlm 
ilcsUndlKi  or  *itii'pati(ia  sf  any  apadai  w**  giuuiW 
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igalnst  hf  Dm  hamane  proTinon  m  Deot.  znu  6. 
Small  Urdi  were  therdbre  probably  as  oitfiiiarj  an 
arUde  of  ooosamptiMi  among  the  Uraelites  as  they 
still  ar«  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of 
th»  East.  The  inquiry  of  oar  Lord,  *'  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  fiulhings?"  (Luke  zii.  6), 
**  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  ftrthing  ?** 
(Matt.  z.  29),  points  to  their  ordinary  exposure  fiir 
aaie  in  His  time.  At  the  present  day  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  aaa  Jaffii  are  attended  by  many 
'*  fowlers"  who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  little 
birds  of  rarious  species,  cliietly  sparrows,  wagtails, 
and  larks.  These  are  abo  frequently  sold  ready 
plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  a  doien  on  slender 
wooden  skewen,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
kabobs. 

it  may  well  ezdte  surprise  how  such  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can  be  Tended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder 
required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is  never 
uited  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in 
the  Sciiptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effectiTe.  The  ait  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  seven  times  in  connexion 

with  i^BVy  tf*  </•  ***  bird  caught  in  the  snare," 

**  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  "  fall  in  a  snai-e," 
**  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30, 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy  or  call 
birds,  w4pii^  0qpcvr^f  ir  tcaprdKK^,  The  re> 
ferenoe  in  Jer.   v.   27,   *'As  a  cage  is  fiill  of 

birds"  (trp^V),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of 
ioaring  birds. 
There  are  four  or  fire  simple  methods  of  fowling 

Eetised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  ai^  pro- 
ly  identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T. 
Tlie  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 
among  tiie  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  Khort  stick, 
about  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  afler  the  &shion  in 
which,  as  we  i«ad,  the  Australian  natives  pursue 
the  kangaroo  with  their  boomerang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally  the 
red-legged  great  partridge  ( Cacc(Ai$  aaxatilia,  Mey.), 
the  desert  partridge  {Ammoperdix  ffeyi,  Gr.),  or 
tae  little  bustard  {Otis  tetrax,  L.),  the  stick  is 
hurled  with  a  reviving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the 
legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  nther 
higher  elavation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its 
wings  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The 
fl«t  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  bur- 
noosfls  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the 
throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev.  xvii.  IH)  to  spill 
the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  The 
writer  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little 
desert  partridge  {Ammoperdiv  Beyi)  by  this  method 
in  the  wildemeas  near  Hebron :  an  interesting  illus> 
tiatioo  of  the  expression  in  1  Sam.  zxvi.  20,  **  as 
watn  one  doth  hunt  a  partiidge  in  the  mountains." 
A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that 
alliided  to  in  Koclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
Htis*  The  birds  empbyed  for  this  purpose  are  very 
nuttcUj  tndned  and  perfectly  tame,  that  the^-  nay 
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utter  thdr  natural  call-note  without  any  iSarta 
firom  the  coghbourhood  of  man.  Partridgn,  qnsils, 
larics,  and  plovers  are  lidten  by  this  kind  of  fowling, 
especially  the  two  former.  The  deay-fcird,  In  j 
cage,  is  placed  in  a  oonc«led  position,  whQe  the 
fowler  is  secrMed  in  the  neighbouihood,  near  ennugli 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds  % 
common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
narrow  nm  leading  to  the  cage,  sometfanes  using 
a  sort  of  bag-net  within  the  bnishwaod.  This  hai 
a  ti«p-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bers of  quail  are  iakea  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  men  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
fVont  of  the  deooy-bird,  of  course  weO  concealed  by 
grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  &n  by  a 
string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif> 
ferent  manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  oon- 
cealmeht  on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse- 
hair nooses  are  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  €grt  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood* 
Immense  numbers  can  be  taken  by  tiiis  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  which 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
downs  to  take  wheatears  and  larks,  are  oonstmcted 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  hone-h^  mringea 
so  fiimiliar  to  all  English  sdioolboys,  though  these 
devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay  the  pro- 
fiBssional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  gnmnd 
that  reference  is  made  in  Pk.  cxziv.  7,  **  The  snare 
is  bir,ken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and 
gardens  great  numbers  of  biids,  starlings  and  others, 
are  taken  tor  the  maricets  at  night  by  means  of  n 
large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a  lanthom,  whkJ) 
startles  the  biids  from  their  perch,  when  th^  &1] 
into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numben  ol 
Inrds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  out.  The  birds,  &tigued  i>y  their  long  flight, 
generally  desooid  to  rest  in  some  open  spare  a  (eir 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spi-ead  themsdvcs  in  a  ctrde 
rotmd  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  laige  buiw 
nouses  with  both  aims  before  them,  gentlv  advaoaee 
towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  Hm^ 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  bruahwdod.  Tlie 
birds,  not  seeing  their  puisuera,  and  only  dightl^ 
akirmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  be&re  them,  begin  U» 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  sigKJ 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  s^des, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rash 
huddled  together  into  the  bu^es,  when  the  bur- 
nouses are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  wo  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  oied 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  !ndiaBB  te 
the  chase,  yet  thei^e  is  no  allusion  in  Sariptme  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  doea 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  emplo^  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  gama. 
At  the  prenent  day  the  Bedouins  of  Ptalartlne  employ, 
in  the  pursuit  of  lai^ger  game,  a  verv  valuable  raoi 
of  greyboaods,  equalling  the  Scottish  ftagbdooil  in 
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tfKe  and  sftmgth ;  but  the  infaftbitants  of  Jut  t4>wiit 
llMv  a  itroi^  prgudioe  against  the  andean  animal, 
and  never  cnltiTaie  its  instinct  for  any  further 
paipoee  than  that  of  protecting  their  houses  and 
flocKS  (Is.  Itri.  10;  Job  zxx.  1),  and  of  remoring 
the  offid  from  their  towns  and  villages.  Ko  wonder, 
tben,  that  its  use  has  been  negledted  for  purposes 
whidi  would  hare  entailed  the  constant  danger  of 
defUement  &om  an  undesn  animal,  beades  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
mig^t  be  torn  bj  the  dogs  (cf.  Ex.  xzii.  31 ;  Ler. 
xxiL  8,  Ac.). 

Whether  ialoonxy  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
«/  fcwling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  dear.  Its 
antiquity  is  certainly  much  gi-eater  than  the  intro- 
duction of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds ;  and  fixnn  the 
■katement  of  Aristotle  (Anim,  Hist.  ix.  24),  "  In 
the  dty  of  Thraoe  formerly  called  Cedi-opolis,  men 
hunt  Inrds  in  the  marshes  with  the  hdp  of  hawks," 
nnd  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  ot  falconry  in 
India,  aooording  to  Photius*  abridgement  of  Ctesias, 
we  may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the 
neighbouis  of  the  andent  Isradites  (see  also  Adian, 
Sid.  Am.  It.  26,  and  Pliny,  z.  8).  Falconiy,  how- 
erer,  requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country 
for  its  successful  pui-suit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this 
Bpedcs  of  chase.  At  the  present  day  &lconry  is 
practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab 
inhabitaats  of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper. 
It  u  indeed  the  favourite  amusement  of  all  ihe 
Bedomns  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  ez- 
dusirdy  noble  sport,  only  to  be  indulged  in  by 
wealthy  sheiks.  The  larest  and  most  valuable 
apedcs  of  hunting  &lcon  {Faloo  Lanarnu,  L.),  the 
JLanntf,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the 
northern  hills  of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  young  are  taken  from  the 
neat  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price  to  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Haunm.  Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no 
uaoommon  price  for  a  wdl-trained  fidoon.  A  de- 
■cription  of  fidoooxy  as  now  practised  among  the 
AralM  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  there  is 
no  direct  alloaioa  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  or 
N.  T.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SPABTA  (aWprtl.  1  Maoc.  ziv.  16 ;  Aoiccdai- 
lUwuHf  2  Maec  v.  9 :  A.  V.  **  Lacedaemonians  "). 
In  the  hisiory  of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of 
a  renarkaUe  oorrespondenoe  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Spartans*  whidi  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discnaaion.  The  allq;ed  facta  are  brieflv  these. 
When  Jonathan  endcavoared  to  strengthen  hia 
govemment  by  foreign  alliances  (c.  B.C.  144),  he 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which 
had  beat  bwim  at  an  earlier  time  between  Arena 
and  Oaias  [Abbus;  Onus],  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  d«oent  from  Abraham  (1  Maoc  zii. 
5-23).  The  embaaay  was  fiivonrably  zaoeived,  and 
afttf  the  death  of  Jonathan  '*  the  fnndship  and 
league"  waa  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Maoc  ziv. 
16-23).  No  resolta  are  deduced  frrm  this  corre- 
apoodence,  which  ia  recoided  in  the  narrative 
without  aomnMBt;  and  imfierfeet  copiea  of  the 
offiflial  docnmeoto  are  given  as  in  the  cme  of  similar 
Mgedatioaa  with  the  Romans.  Several  questicns 
atSe  OQt  of  theae  atatemeota  aa  to  (1*.  the  p«ople 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  rela- 
tiooahip  of  the  Jewa  and  Spai-tann,  (3)  the  hiatoric 
dianefar  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the  peraona  raferred 
Id  vaAtr  the  namea  Oniaa  aud  Areun. 

1.  Tha  whole  oontezt  of  the  pasaage,  as  well  as 
tlfi  indfpcndeni  rtiereaoa  to  Che  coonezioo  of  the 
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**  Lacedaemonians  *'  and  Jews  in  2  Maoc  v.  9, 
to  prove  dearly  that  the  reference  ia  to  the  Spartana, 
properly  so  called ;  Joscphns  evidently  understood 
the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  other  Interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  are  merdy  con* 
jectures  to  avoid  the  supposed  difficulties  of  the 
literal  interpretation.  Thus  Michaelis  conjectured 
that  the  woixls  in  the  original  tezt  were  DHlBDi 
*11BD  (Obad.  ver.  20 ;  Ges.  TAea,  s.  v.),  <«hich  the 
translators  read  erroneously  as  C"\DD,  D^tSIQD, 
and  thus  aubetituted  Sparia  for  Sapharad  [Sk- 
pharad].  And  Fiankd,  again  {Monaiuchirift, 
1853,  p.  456),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  name 
Spartans  may  have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settle* 
ment  at  Nisibis,  the  chief  centiie  of  the  Armenian 
Dispersion.  But  against  these  hypotheses  H  may 
be  lugged  condusivdv  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so  completdy 
separated  fi'om  the  mother  state  as  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  ito  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vidssi- 
tudes  of  the  govomment  of  this  stiange  dty  (1  Mace, 
zii.  20,  /SowtXc^t;  ziv.  20,  it^oyrts  km  4  w6XAt) 
should  have  coiTesponded  with  those  of  Sparta 
itsdf. 

2.  The  actual  rebtionship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  ffvyy4w9ia)  is  an  ethno- 
logical error,  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  ita 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  tha 
supposed  descendanta  of  Peleg  the  son  of  £bei 
(StiUingfleet,  Ongines  Sacrae,  iii.  4,  15 ;»  Ewald, 
Oesch.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 
Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connezion  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Joe. 
Ant.  ziv.  10,  §22) ;  if  this  were  ao,  thejr  might  easily 
spread  thdr  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  inde- 
pendent passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  ezisted  at 
Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Mace.  zv.  23) ;  and  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may 
have  contributed  to  &vour  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connezion  between  tho  two  races.  Tha 
bdief  in  this  rdationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  26,  §1),  and,  however 
mistaken,  may  be  parallded  by  other  popular  le- 
gends of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  statement  are  ezamined  by  Wemsdorff  {Jk  foU 
Lib,  Mace.  §94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectnesa  of  the  opinion  on  which  tha 
interoourae  waa  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  fmA  of  tha  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very 
obbcnrity  of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  eztroady 
unlikely  that  any  foijer  would  invent  such  an 
incident.  But  it  is  uiged  that  the  letters  said  to 
have  been  ezchanged  are  evidently  not  genuina, 
since  they  betray  thdr  fictitious  origin  negativdy 
by  the  absence  of  diancteristic  forma  of  ezpresbon, 
and  positivdy  by  actual  inaocurades.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Maoc.  zii 
20-23,  ziv.  20-23;  are  ezt*emdy  brief,  and  ezist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  ao  that  it  ia 
unreasonable  to  ezpect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities 
shoukl  have  been  preaervad.  The  Hdleniatic  trans- 
Utor  of  the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render 
the  tezt  before  him  without  any  regard  to  what  might 
have  been  ita  original  form  (zii.  22-25,  eip^nf, 
Kritni ;  ziv.  20,  il^Jupot).  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta 
in  the  hrst  letter  (1  Maoc  zii.  20),  and  of  \Mth 
kings  in  the  second  (1  Mace  or.  20),  is  probably 
to  be  ezplained  by  the  political  di-uumstanues  undtf 
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Whidi  tbe  bttav  were  writteo.  The  teit  of  tiie 
flnt  Icttar,  m  given  bj  Joevphus  {Ani.  lii.  4,  §10), 
eootaiiui  some  variations,  and  a  very  remarkable 
additiooai  clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is 
apparently  imly  a  fragm«*Qt. 

4.  Tlw  difficulty  of  tiling  the  date  of  the  first 
corresp<M)denoe  is  inci'eased  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  involved.     Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  909-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  b.c.  257,  being  tmly  eight  yean 
old.    The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  ad- 
venturer,   who   occupied  a  prominent  positkm  at 
Sparta,  c  B.C.  184  (Polyb.  zxiii.  11,  12>     In 
Judaea,  again,  three  high  priests  bore  the  name 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300) ;    the  second  b.c.  240-226 ;    and  the 
thiid  c.  B.a  198-171.    Thus  Onfas  I.  was  for  a 
short  time  oontemporary  with  Areu*  I.,  and  the 
oorrsspoodence  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
(Palmer,  De  Epist,, sfc,  DarmsL  1828 ;  Grimm, on 
1  Maoc.  lii.).    But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ;  and  the  special 
drcumstancea  which  are  said  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as  likely 
to  effect  a  diwrsion  against  Demetrius  PdioroetM 
when  he  was  engi^ged  in  the  war  with  Caasander, 
B.C.  302  (Plalmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  /.  c),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of 
Onias  can  be  attended  to  the  later  date.*    This 
being  so*  Joaephus  is  probably  coirect  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  IH.  {Ant.  siL  4,  §10). 
The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assmned  the  royal 
title,  if  that  is  not  daa  to  an  exaggerated  trans- 
lation, and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  aeoond 
king  is  at  once  aplained  (Ussher,  Aamaiea,  a.  o. 
183 ;  Herxfeld,  0«aeh.  <L  V.  lar,  i.  215-218).    At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negoci- 
ations  with  Sparta,  the  auccession  of  kings  had 
ceued.    The  last  aboolute  ruler  was  Nalns,  who 
was  assassinated  in  B.O.  192.    (Wernsdorff,  Defide 
Lib.  Mace.  §§93-112;   Grimm,  /.  c;  Herzfehl, 
/.  c.      The  early  literature  of  the  subject,  is  given 
by  Wemsdorff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

8P£AB.    [ARMS.] 

8PBABMEN  (U^toXdfioi).  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acto  xxiil.  23  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  ita  meaning  is  extremely 
obscure.  Oar  transkton  Ibllowed  the  AmosarM  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  true  ncan- 
ing.  The  reading  of  the  Codex  Akxaadrinos  b 
8«|(O0^Xovff,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the 
P^ito-Syriao,  where  the  word  ia  tnmslated 
**  dartons  with  the  right  hand."  Lacfamann  adopta 
this  reading,  which  appcara  alao  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Two  hun- 
dred Sfff  MAi/Soi  ibnned  part  of  the  escort  which 
aflflompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  from 
Jerusalem  to  Oaesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
mished  both  from  the  ^tptmirm^  or  heavy-armed 
kfionariea,  who  only  went  as  fiu-  as  Antipatris, 
and  firom  the  {«ve«r,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the 
Journey  to  Caesarea.  As  BotUog  is  said  of  the 
retttm  of  the  U^ukifiM  to  Jemsalem  after  their 
arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  nay  infer  that  Uitj 
Moompanied   the  cavalry  to  Caesana,  and  this 

■  fiivaU  (OeKk.  Iv.  STfl.  27T,  note)  soppoees  that  the 
tattv  was  aMnsssd  to  Onias  IL  dnlng  his  mfaiori^ 
(a*  MiMitfX  to  the  oowae  of  the  wan  w)ih  DinetclEs. 
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stteogtheps  the  supposition  that  ihef  wv  i<r» 
ftular  '.iKht^AHBed  troops,  ao  lightly  amei,  ladkee^ 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  waunk  mUk 
monnted  soldiers.      Meyer  (JTomiMirtar,  n.   9 
8.  404,  2te  Aufl.)  coojectnres  that  they  w«rt  • 
particular  kind  of  light-anned  tivops  (called  by 
the  Romans  Ve/ifee,  or  Aitarn),  pcobaUy  cidicr 
javt>lin-men  or  slingers.      In  a  panage  qooCed  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenneta  (IXevk 
i.  1)  from  John  of  Philadelphia  tfa^  ««  dis- 
tingoished  both  from   the  archers  and  from  the 
peltasts,  or  targeteen,  and  with  these  an  described 
as  forming  a  body  of  light-aimed   troops,  who 
in  the  lOUi  century  were  under  the  comBsaad  of 
an  officer  called  a  turmareh.     GroiloB,  however, 
was  of  opittion  that  at  this  late  period  the  tens 
had  meidy  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  m 
the  Acts,  and  that  the  usage  m  the  10th  century 
is  no  safe  guide  to  its  true  meaaii^.    Otbcn 
regard  them  as  body-gtiards  of  the  govenor,  imd 
Meunius,  in    his   Qkmarwm    QroM^Jbarbamm^ 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  military 
iictors,  who  had  the  charge  of  arreting  priaonera; 
but  the  great  number  (200)  employed  Is  agaiiwl 
both  these  suppositions.     In  Saidas  and  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  vopa^Ao^  is  given  aa  the 
eqni^ent  of  8((ioAdiiof .    The  Word  oociUa  again 
in  one  of  the  Byantine  Historians^  Theophyiactoa 
Sinxicatta  (iv.  1),  and  ia  used  by  hin  of  soldiers 
who  were  employed  on  skirmfehing  dutyk    It  ia 
probable,  thermre,  that  the  9f(ioXiUfe(  w«re  light- 
armed  troops  of  some  kind,  Init  nothiK  is  certainly 
known  about  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8PI0E,  BPIOEB.  Under  this  head  H  will  be 
desirsble  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words, 
hdaifa,  niotthf  and  tammbn, 

1.  B6»6ii^j  hesem,  or  Usem  (OfcQ,  13^3,  or 
DIS4:    irSd^fuwa,  fvfud^urra:  taromata).     The 

first-named  fbrm  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  oocuiv 
onlv  in  Ctot.  V.  1,  '*  I  have  gathered  my  myirb 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exceptioD 
perlu^  of  OsnL  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead;  th# 
tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  genenlly 
admitted  to  be  the  AmyriM  (BatesnodinidhM)  epo> 
haJbanwm\  though  it  is  probable  that  other  spedea 
of  Amyridaoea$  are  included  under  the  terma. 
The  identity  of  the  Uebi-ew  name  with  the  Aimhic 

Batham  (^Lwa)  or  Baiatdn  (mUmJL^)    ]<>▼«• 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances  an  idwitaral. 
The  AmyriM  cpobalmmum  was  observed  by  KoiakU 
near  Mecca ;  it  was  called  by  the  Aiuba  AbmmKam^ 
i.  e.  *'very  odorous.**  But  whether  this  was  the 
same  plant  that  was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Ja- 
richo,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  warld  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  xii.  25;  Theophrastoa,  Hitt,  Pkmt.  ix.  6 ; 
Josephus,  Ani.  xv.  4,  f 2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  367 ;  Ibc),  it 
is  difficult  to  detannine ;  but  being  a  tropical  pbintt 
it  esnnot  be  sopnosed  to  have  grown  cseept  in  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  pJeatine.  The  shrub 
mentioned  by  Borckhardt  (2Vao.  p.  323^  sa  grow- 
iLg  in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  lie  was  in- 
formed wsa  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tret 
in  question.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  BAtiin  by 
**  faahn;"  it  givei  this  word  as  the  repeeentative  of 
the  Hebrew  (seri,  or  tMii  FBalmJ.  The  fens 
Bitan  or  BSt€m,  which  is  of  nraquent  occurrenoe  m 
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ib*O.T.,B 

vith  tba  iwdprlDgi  of  tt 
Wlm  of  Gitad  tna  trrom  u 
and  AMca,  ud  li  nUom  n 


™il^« 


Tha  U«l>  ii  okMj  obWncd 
Iwk,  bvt  the  nlBtuia  la  procured  kin  ftnm  tb< 
mm  ud  rtp*  berric*.  Tba  laliui  orchknli  umt 
Jcrvtn  liliair  to  Un  uiiUd  it  the  tima  of  Tilna 
bj  whole  Mgiiaa  tbej  wm  taken  (braul  poatcaawn 
of,  bat  DO  rsnaiiB  of  thio  nlebntad  plant  *r*  wir 
to  be  aaa  iB  PklaatlDa.  (See  Bar^>t<rt  BtrU. 
p.  S3.) 


3.  AMU  (r401 :  ifittiM  .  anmota).  Tk* 
innpoDj  of  LJirmflitiah  merchuti  ta  wham  Joitph 
na  uld  wtn  <n  their  wmj  from  Gilad  to  EgfP^ 
with  Ilieir  cuDcli  bearing  rlcStli,  Utri  [BlLa], 
nJ  W  dadaamt)  (Ueo.  uirii.  25];  tEii  aUM 
ubataiMa  «M  idao  unoDf  Um  prcetDta  which  Jioob 
MM  to  Joaapli  io  E^rpt(aaa  Gaa.  iliii.  11).  It  la 
pobdik  fiMi  both  thaaa  |wap>  Ihmt  iiMU,  if  > 
auni  br  aoma  dafioilc  aabatODeo,  waa  a  pieduct  of 
hleatiac,  b  It  ia  tained  with  Mlier  "  beat  fruita  of 
the  Und,"  the  IN  in  th«  liinner  ]»n>p  haiug  the 
fam  of  the  CWiia  cretiaia,  and  not  "  mjiTh,"  i 
tho  A.  V.  iwnleiB  it.  [Uirhu.]  Vaiioui  opInioD 
ban  been  fonnad  aa  to  what  ndoJU  denot«,  fr> 
■diidi  aaa  Cclnoi,  HirrA.  i.  548,  acd  RoMDnilUlei 
ScM.  in  Qn.  IL  c);  Um  nuwt  pmhabla  eifLua 
tfan  k  that  vhkJi  rcftn  the  word  to  tba  Arabi 

»aUtl  (ixMli  i-  '■  "  tha  gun  obtitlDed  from  th« 
Tngacanth*  {Attragaha),  Chre*  or  foor  apl 
af  which  geimi  an  ennmeniled  M  sccurriDf 
PWatlDC  1  Me  Stnikd't  Flen  PaiaeitlKa,  it*.  * 
IK  Tbt  gum  ia  a  w-nni  eiudaUon  from 
kruk  ud  hfanAia  ol    j*  plaat,  whkh  on  b> 
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"apoead  lo  the  air  growa  bard,  *nd  ia  (crnmt 
either  inta  Inmpa  or  ilander  pieoea  curiid  aod 
winding  like  wonni,  mora  or  1<B  loog  acccrdlna 
la  mattar  offen"  (TanrDafiirt,  Vojiagt,  u  89.  «£ 


It  ia  uHiertaiD  whether  the  word  HSl  in  3  K. 
II.  13;  Is.  mil.  2,  dcBotn  apioe  of  anrUnd.  The 
A.  V.  mJi  in  the  tut  '*  the  bonae  of  hia  predona 
thing!,"  the  margin  girs  "apiceij,"  which  baa  the 
luppoit  of  the  Vnlg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  b  dear 
from  the  panagfa  rderrtd  to  that  Hetekilh  poaaeaetd 
a  houH  ST  lieaaory  ofpreciou!  and  uaeful  ngetabla 
productlDW,  and  that  nidilt  maj  in  thaaa  placea 
doiDta,  thoDgb  perbapa  not  eiciuaiidf ,  TragManth 
gom.  Keil  {Cnamtnt.  1.  e.)  deriTe*  the  woid  tiom 
an  nnnicd  root  (H^S,  "implerit  loculmn  "),  and 
mHlen  It  b;  "  tnaaore." 

3.  Scnmbn  (D^QOi  liSiM'fia,  ^tvff/iJi,  ifuiim, 
9uiilafM :  aiuve  fragrwUf  bofii  ocions,  jnxf  taanHif , 


i  by  NIc. 


feind  to   the    Arahio   Sanmi,    ' 


ticulu  inlbnnation  mi  the  Tarioua 
itancea  mentioned  In  the  Bible  the  re 
to  the  artidaa  which  tmt  of  the  d 
KBanKiHCEKR,    Galbaiiuh,    Mt 

HaBD,  ClHHaMOH,  &C 

Tha  apieea  mtBtJooad  m  being  i 
damua  for  the  pnpaiation  of  onr  Lotn  a  doq^  ijonn 
x)i.3a,4«)are''m}'RheDd*lMa,"  b;  whigh  latter 
word  mu*t  be  nndenlood,  not  the  aloea  of  medicine 
(jUm),  bat  the  bigblf-acaDled  wood  of  tha  Aau- 
we  ALOEa,  App.  A).     Tbe 

qoaotitr  of  100  Ihi.  weight  of  which  St. 

1b,  haa  eidtol  the  innvdulitj  of  bob* 
Joaqihna,  howerer,  trila  na  that  that 

hundred  ipictiieareri  at  HBsd'a  fuaanl 

.  8,  J3),  isd  in  Uh  Talmod  it  »  aid 


haatti  of  a  « 
loooDcludc  thit  100  Iba.  weight  of  pun  mirnti  and 
tlxm  mi  annimedi  thg  ■oid)  of  tb*  ETugflut 
hnplj  «  pnpontJoD  (/Jy/ui)  in  which  pcrhnps  the 
ajirt  mi  hIds  wen  Iha  prindpal  cr  mat  ostlj 
immilH)  ui<(rtidiRiti ;  Ignili,  il  muit  be  i-emon- 
ocred  thil  NioodBnui  wu  ■  rich  mu,  lad  ptrhan 
wu  the  owner  of  lar^  itors  of  pnckHu  lub- 
itincea ;  u  s  couituit  llHiugh  Lmid  disciple  of  oni 
Lord,  be  pmbablr  did  not  icmple  at  laj  acrifici 
»  that  he  oould  Jiow  hi)  ropect  for  Him.  [W.  H.] 

BPIDEa.    ThF  npratntatlTe  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  wDi'di  'aacdJiWt  aod  KmdmlM. 

I.  ■Jeoitbh  (V*^3f:  VX»>:  •»™>' 
to  Job  Tjii.  14.  when'of  the  DnftDdlf  (A.  V.  hjpo- 
crite)  It  ia  aaid  his  ■■  hope  (hall  be  cut  olT,  and  I' 
tmitihall  be  the  house  of  an  'acoSUth,'  and  ia 
Ui.  5,  wb<re  iJie  wicIikI  Jews  are  aJlegDriaUf  ai 
to  "ware  the  web  of  the  'aaidbliA."  There  <b 
doubt  of  the  cuirectneat  of  oar  Inodation  in  re 
derin^  this  woid  "  »pider."  In  the  two  FUm^ 
quoted  aboTe,  allusim  is  made  (n  the  iraKile  na- 


be  ofTeicd  (o  it.  In  the  pasiBge  in  la.  (I.  c),  how- 
erer,  then  i)  probablj  allusion  also  to  the  lurkinr 
habits  of  the  iptdtr  toe  hi)  pnj:  "  The  wicked 
batch  viper's  eggs  and  weare  the  spider's  wer 
Iheir  work)  an  works  of  iniquity,  wasting  ai 
Btruction  are  in  thdr  {Btlu."  We  hare  no  ini 
tion  as  to  the  apeci«  of  Anouida*  that  oci 
lUMine^  but  doubtless  this  order  i)  abuiidantlT 
repieaentid. 

3.  SImimUi  (n»D^:  K^ajSin,.:  afaffio; 
wronfEly  transUited  br  tlie  A.  V.  •'  spider  "  in  Ptot 
111.  28,  the  onlj  passage  when  the  word  is  found 
hiH  rrfereim,  it  ii  pioboble,  to  some  kind  of  liiaii 
(Itochart,  ffisroi.  ii.  510).  The  «mdmlU  is  men 
tioued  hj  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that  aji 
ciueeding  deveri  though  ther  be  little  upon  earth 
>■  The  SimdmitA  taketh  hold  witli  her  hands,  ant 
is  in  kings'  palaces."  This  term  eiista  in  thi 
modejn  Gttek  language  under  the  form  trataiiur- 
hi.  "Quem  Gracci  hodi*  aofuiiurttr  voiKit 
acCiquae  Urseciae  st  iaKaXaSinis,  id  est  stcllio— 
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>  Hebi 
<.  n'QlSb"  (Salm-ui  Flat.  ExtrcU. 


at'  aninMls  \a  girsn  under  the  article  Lizahd,  where 
the  UUM  wsa  nftiied  lo  ths  Fti/odactyha  Gacla. 
The  StmiiiMK  U  perhaps  another  spfde*.     [W.  H.] 

6PIKEVABD  (fU,  nird:  tiptat:  Hrdut). 
Wt  nr*  much  imlebted  to  the  Ute  laawnted  Dr. 
Rorle  for  helping  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  bad 
long  eiisted  as  to  what  particular  plant  fumiabsd 
the  aromatic  substance  kocwn  at "  spikenard."  Of 
i»de  twimin  the  0.  T. 


I    Caot. 


alluitd  Is,  and  in  It.  13,  14,  when  It  is  ec 
ntad  wllii  Tarlous  other  aromatic  anbat 
wnich  wan  imported  at  an  eaii]'  age  from  Arabia 
ur  India  and  the  far  HaA.  The  ointment  with 
wUcfa  our  Lard  was  aiwlntad  as  He  at  at  mat  In 


tiirtmd  fiwQi  the  iudigitaut  1 


na-f  be 


SWKENA*0 

me  of  the 
.  3-5;    J 
»p«,dHo 

obn  lii.  3-3). 
race,  4  Carm.  n 

tnnssction 
With    this 
.  16. 17^ 

«Uarl 

mfb. 

DicocorWa  epaka  of  serenl  kindt  of  f^lar 
aad  giTe*  the  nsmta  nf  Tarlous  lubataaoas  whid 
oompued  the  ointment  (i.  TTj.  The  HebiTW 
lUrd,  accordlRg  to  Gesenius,  it  oT  Indiui  origin, 
and  dgnilita  the  sluU  of  a  plaat ;  b«ua  «ic  e> 
the  AralHc  namea  gireu  by  ATieoma  at  tba  (qni- 
Talent  of  nard  it  tanbid,  "  spwa )"  etmtf.  U» 
Gnek  raaSiFraxut,  ud  our  "  ipOauji."  But 
whaterer  nrny  be  Ihs  daiTatiOD  of  (he  Ueb.  T^ 
then  is  no  doubt  that  luabul  it  by  Arabias 
autbon  used  as  tbe  reprtaalatiTe  of  the  fimk 
nardoi,  at  Sir  Wm.  Jons  has  shown  (Jsi^l.  Sa. 
ii.  4iei.  It  appean,  however,  that  tbia  giml 
Oriental  scholar  wu  unable  to  obtain  the  plaul 
fi-om  which  (he  linig  is  pracured,  a  wrong  eiani 
having  tieen  seat  him  bj  Roiburgh.  Dr.  Kojic 
when  diteclor  of  the  H,  I.  Companjr't  batMiiC 
garden  at  Sahnmnpon,  about  30  miles  fmm  the 
foot  of  the  Hlmnlavui  Mountains,  having  ascer- 
tsined  tbst  the  jatamanace.  sue  of  the  Hindu 
lynonjTos  for  the  lunlmi,  wu  annually  brought 
from  the  mountains  oveihanglag  the  Ganges  and 
Jnnma  riven  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some 
of  these  fresh  roots  i\i  planted  them  in  the 
botanic  gardens.  They  produced  the  tame  plant 
which  b  isas  had  been  described  by  Daa  tiofa^c 
cimens  sent  by  Dr.  Wallicb  from  Nepal,  and  named 
by  bim  Patrai^  jatanvtasi  (sec  tbe  Prodrvntm 
Flutas  f^epoI^nMit,  ^.,  aoadtmi  planiaa  a  It'ol- 
Sdiio  mperivt  mtssne.  Land.  Ig2&).  Tbe  jdeo- 
tity  of  the  jaiainimn  with  tbe  SunM  AuuAu  of 
the  Arabs  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
m  of  a  portion  of  the  lougb  atoo  of  the  ptttit, 
ich  the  Arabs  describe  as  being  like  thctail'of 
ermine  (mb  woodcut).     This  plant,  which  has 
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,  ia  evidently  the  kind  of  narrioa  deacrlbed  by 

Diosrorktta  (i.  8)  under  the  uitM  of  forfytia,  i.  a. 

"     Ganges  nard."     Dieaoorida  nhn  i^ndidly 

harttig  many     bngxy  (vBAvaJfiovl)  tfikai 
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gnmii%  Com  one  root.  It  is  very  lotei'estiiig  to 
Bote  that  Dioscorides  gives  the  mme  locality  fcr 
(he  plant  as  is  menticned  by  Royie,  9ar6  rtpos  iro- 
^mpLov  wapaif4owros  rov  opovf,  Tdyyov  icaXov> 
|Urou  rap*  f  ^Itrat  i  though  he  is  here  speaking 
of*  lowland  specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains.  [W.  H.] 

BPINNINa  (mo :  i^esii.).  The  notices  of 
fpinning  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
26 ;  Matt.  Ti.  28 ;  and  Prov.  xzxi.  19.  The  latter 
paamge  implies  (aoooitling  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use 
of  the  same  inatruinents  which  have  been  in  vogue 
for  ha»Wpiniung  down  to  the  present  day,  vis.  the 
iistaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  however,  appeaiv 
lo  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  teim*  so  ren- 
icrsd  means  the  spindle  itself  while  that  rendered 
•*  spindle  **  ^  repi-esents  the  to/uH  {verticUhis,  Plin. 
nxvii.  11)  of  the  spindle,  a  button  or  circular  rim 
which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadinesa  to  its 
circukr  motion.  The  **  whirl "  of  the  Syrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(/.  c).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicuhu-ly  in 
the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  emploved  in 
drawii^  out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  pamtings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85). 
Spnning  was  the  busiucM  of  women,  both  among 
the  Jews  (Ex.  /.  c),  and  for  tlie  most  part  among 
the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  84).        [W.  L.  B.] 

BPOUT,  THE  HOLT.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

gwefally  called  O^r^K  mi,  or  rfpi  rW\  the 

Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ph.  Ii.  11 ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
10, 1 1 ;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  cxliii. 
10 ;  Ndi.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is  generally  rh 
wwwfM  rh  llyior,  or  simply  rh  irrw/ta,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  16;  Acts 
T.  9;  Pbn.  L19,  &C. 

In  aoooniance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  thiii^  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
dearly  in  later  afes,  the  person,  attiibotes,  and 
operations  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us 
chiefly  ia  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  light 
of  such  later  revelation,  words  which  when  hard 
by  patriumhs  and  prophets  wei-e  pmbably  under> 
rtood  imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
toChristiatts. 

la  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  histoir  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  ro-operating  in  the  ctieation 
•f  the  world  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and 
Sostainv  of  lift  (Job  xxvii.  3,  xxxtii.  4 ;  Gen.  u.  7) ; 
aa  resisting  (if  the  common  interpi«tatioo  be  cor- 
net) the  evil  faiclioations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3) ;  as 
the  Stone  of  intellectual  excellcooe  (Gen.  xli.  38 ; 
Dtut.  uxiv.  9) ;  of  skUl  in  handicraft  (Ex.  xxviii. 
8*  xxjd.  S,  xxxv.  31) ;  of  supematni«l  knowledge 
and  pniphetie  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2)  ;  of  valour  and 
these  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one  man 
ndkoowledged  superiority  over  others  (Jndg.  iii.  10, 
vi  34,  xi.  29,  xui.  25). 

In  that  poiod  whkdh  began  with  Samuel,  the 
efleet  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  deacribed  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart 
l  Sam.  X.  6,  9),  shown  oatwardly  by  prophe&ying 
^t  Sam.  X.  10 ;  comp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix. 

)).    He  departs  £rom  a  tan  whom  He  has  onoe 
ihiyi^  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).    His  departure  is  the 
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depa.tore  of  God  ^xvi.  14,  xviii.  12,  xxvlii.  15^ 
His  presence  is  the  pneenoe  of  God  (xvi.  IS,  xviii 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  tlie  opoatlon 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  m  the  in^raHoB 
of  the  prophets  (see  Witsiiis,  Miscdianea  Saera^ 
lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Stled  DucGunet,  6.  Of  Pro- 
pfisey'j  Knobel,  Frophetismua  der  fftbrder).  Sepa^ 
rated  more  or  less  from  the  common  occupations  tf' 
men  to  a  life  of  special  religious  exercise  (Bp.  Bull's 
Sermons f  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimea 
worken  of  miracles,  always  foretellers  of  futura 
events,  and  guides  and  advibcrs  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  who  were  oontemporaiy 
with  them  (2  K.  U.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ex.  iL  23 ; 
Neh.  ix.  30,  &c.).  In  their  writings  ai«  found 
abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  moat  frequent  in  hiter 
times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peac#,  and  conso- 
lation wen  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world  (Is. 
xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  &&). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.' 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writciv  (Wisd. 
i.  7,  u.  17 ;  PhUo,  De  Gigcmt.  5 ;  and  see  Ridley, 
If  oyer  Lechir«$y  Serm.  ii.  p.  81,  &c). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  tlie  eventa  which  preceded 
His  ministiy  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  facts  were  pait  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.    Theire 
was,  in  trath,  the  ancient  fiiith,  but  mora  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teocbere,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wondeia  (see  Nitoch,  ChrisU.  Lefire,  §84).    It 
was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
**  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Chiist"  (Bull,  OnJvsU- 
JicaUon,  Diss.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §7).   The  gifU  of  miracles 
pi«diction,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a  fitful 
lusti^  on  the  tiroes  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets, 
were  manifested  with  remarkable  vigour  in  the 
fint  century  after  the  birth  of  Chi-isL     Whether  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  yeaia  miracles  and 
predictions  have  alU^ether  ceased,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  definite  time  they  ceased,  aie  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyen  Middletoo's  /V*m  Et^ 
quiry  mto  Ui/t  Miracukm  Powen  of  the  Chutiim 
Ckireh\  Dr.  Brooke's  Examinaiixm  of  MiddietoiCB 
Free  Entpnry ;  W.  Dodwell's  Letter  to  MidfUeton 
Bp.  Douglas's  CriUrian ;  J.  H.  Newman's  Estay 
on  M&acleSt  kc.     With  i-espect  to  the  gifts  oif 
teafrhing  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later  ages, 
compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity ^  b.  iii. 
di.  v.,  with  Honley,  Sermons^  xiv..  Potter,  (M 
Church  Oooemment,  ch.  v.,  and   Hooker,  JEccL 
Polity,  V.  72,  §§5-8. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  tnui&lation  of  Dreatiaes  of 
Atkcmaeim,  p.  196,  notecf)  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation  rathtf  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemptkm  of  mankind  waa  made 
known,  though  imperfectl  v,  to  the  propheta  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  through  them  U>  the  people  of 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incaiiation  had 
anived,  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Bedeeicer 
(Matt.  i.  18)  was  the  woric  cf  the  Spirit;  by  th« 
Spirit  He  wae  anointed  in  the  womb  or  a;  baptieai 
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(Acte  z.  SB ;  cf.  Peanoo,  On  the  Creed,  A.*!,  i 
p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843) ;  and  the  gi«dua)  griwth 
of  His  perfect  human  natura  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  A  Tiaible  sign  fixim  heaven 
■howed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Chrial,  whom  He  thenceforth  filled  and  led  (Luke 
IV.  1),  co-operating  with  Christ  in  Hie  miracles 
(Matt.  zii.  18).  The  multitude  uf  disciples  ai'e 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  grentest  boon  thej  can  seek  (Lnke  zi.  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  poweis  the  tint  teachen 
whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  repeatedly  pro- 
mised and  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (Matt 
z.  20,  xii.  28;  John  ziv.  16,  xz.  22 ;  Acts  i.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grossly 
deftHTtire  ooncq>tion8  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pi-e- 
vailed  commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them 
tliat  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  Himself 
pronounced  the  strong  condemnation  of  blasphemers 
X^f  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  SH.  This  has  roused 
in  every  age  the  susceptibility  ot  tender  consciences, 
and  has  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
specific  chanujter  of  the  sin  so  denounced,  and  of 
the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so  terrible  a 
ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  no  one 
BOW  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  en- 
tei'ed  into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism ; 
they  did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blas- 
phemously attributed  His  works  to  the  devil ;  they 
resisted  not  merely  an  inward  motion  but  an  out- 
ward call,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
morbid  oonscienoe  is  prone  to  appi-diend  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  every,  even  unintentional,  resistance 
of  an  inward  motion  which  may  proceed  fix>m  the 
Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in  Article 
XVI.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their 
JixposUions  tf  the  ArticUs.  It  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  Atlianasius'  Fourth  Epistle  to  Sert^pion^ 
ch.  8-22  (sometimes  printed  sepaiately  as  a  Tieatise 
on  Matt.  zii.  31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  ExpMiHo  mchoata,  §§14-23,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2, 
p.  933.  Also  Odo  Cameracensis  (a.d.  1113),  Pe 
Biatphenua  m  S^.  Sanctten,  in  Migne's  Patro^ogia 
LaL  voL  163;  J.  Denison  (a.d.  1611),  The  Sin 
against  the  Holy  Ohost\  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvii.  in  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  706 ;  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  om*  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8 ;  John  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new.  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  merely 
(as  Didjrmus  Alex.  De  TriiUtaU,  iii.  34,  p.  481, 
an<i  others  have  suggested)  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  became  more  general  among 
mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed  (though  Bp.  Heber, 
Ledturts,  viii.  514  and  vii.  488,  and  Warburton 
have  maintained  it)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suflB- 
aently  redeemwd  His  gracious  promise  to  every  suo- 
ceeding  age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us 
with  the  New  Testament.  SomeUiing  more  was 
promised,  and  continues  to  be  given.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  the  gifttf  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
onoivenanted,  not  universal,  intermittent,  chiefly 
coc'.snial.  All  this  was  changed.  Our  Lord,  by 
•nistnmg  (Matt,  xzviii.  19)  that  every  Christian 
iktD'M  be  ba/tiasd  in  tl-e  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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jidicated  at  onoe  the  afaaolute  neoessitj  fircn  thai 
time  forth  of  a  pergonal  connexion  of  every  ULevcr 
with  the  Spirit;  and  (in  John  zvi.  7-15)  He  de- 
clares the  internal  charscter  of  the  Spirit's  woifc, 
and  (in  John  ziv.  16,  17,  Ik.)  His  pennancDt  stay. 
And  subsequently  the  Spirit's  operations  under  the 
new  dispensation  are  authoritatively  announced  as 
universal  and  internal  in  two  i-emariEable  pasaages 
(Acts  ii.  16-21 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-12).  The  difierait 
reiatiMUi  of  the  Spirit  to  bdievers  sevenlly  ondei 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  are  described  1^  St. 
Pisul  under  the  images  of  a  master  to  a  serraut, 
and  a  fiither  to  a  son  fRom.  viii.  15);  so  mock 
deeper  and  more  mtimate  is  the  union,  so  mud« 
higher  the  position  (Matt.  zi.  11)  of  a  believer,  in 
the  later  sts^e  than  in  the  earliei  (see  J.  6.  WaJch- 
ins.  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  763,  De  Spiritu  Adop' 
tionia,  and  the  opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Han's 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.  p.  433).  The 
rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  not  only  on  teaGhcns 
but  also  on  ordinary  Christians,  which  faM  bea 
used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acts  vi.  6,  ziii.  3,  ziz.  6, 
&c.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  tcsttmoay 
borne  by  those  who  come  under  tlie  new  diipansi 
tion  to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  pennaneoes,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensatioD  ft  sppears  to  be 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell 
within  evei7  believer  (Rom.  viii.  9,  1 1 ;  I  John  iii. 
24).  By  Him  the  work  of  Redemptioa  is  (so  to 
spMk)  appivpriated  and  carried  out  to  its  oomple- 
tion  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect  people  of 
God.  To  believe,  to  profess  since«ly  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are  His  gilb 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13)  1  Cor.  zii.  3;  Gal.  v.  18)  to  each 
pei'son  severally:  not  only  does  He  bertow  the 
power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  eoncnrs  (I  Cor 
iii.  9 ;  Phil,  ii  13)  in  eveiy  particnhur  action  so  &r 
as  it  is  good  (see  South's  Sermons,  zzzr.,  vol.  it  p. 
292V  His  inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledjce 
of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He  nnites  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  into  one  r^ilariy  otiganized 
body  (1  Cor.  zii.,  and  Eph.  iv.  4-16).  He  k  not 
only  the  sonne  of  life  to  ns  on  earth  (8  Cor. 
iii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also  the  power  by  whom 
God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (Rom.  viB.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  whidi  men  in  every  suooessive  gCD^ 
ration  are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
is  inspired  by  Him  (Eph.  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  16; 
2  Pet.  L  21) ;  He  co-operates  with  soppHaats  in 
the  utterance  of  every  eflectnal  prayer  that  aseendb 
on  high  (Eph.  n.  18,  vi.  18;  Ron.  vifl.  26 1; 
He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16),  sanctifies  (2  These, 
ii.  13),  sind  seals  the  souls  of  men  nnio  the  day  of 
completed  i^edemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  SO). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  Is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthuttasta,  may  l« 
shown  (1^  from  the  worda  of  Scripture  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  \sf  any  audi  hypodiaaB ; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  spediy  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  His  operation  in  themselves,  and  «ven  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  th^  bcliev«  He 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  Ixzvii.  and 
Izzviii.,  towards  the  end;  Waterland's  Annona, 
zzvi.,  vol.  V.  p.  686;  (3)  by  the  snperiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heaven  nations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  diaraeteristie  qualities  which  are 
gifb  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  laoh 
customs,  habits,  and  laws  as  are  agreeable  therelo^ 
and  in  the  ereidss  of  an  enlightening  and  pvrifyhif 
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tftflnoiM  m  vw  world.  Chiutianitr  and  mTilia- 
tioo  are  never  (tar  ft»utider :  thuM  imuuiiD  whicli  ^re 
now  cmioeiit  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to  be 
fiMind  within  the  pale  of  Cbrii^tendom,  uot  indeed 
'tfce  from  national  vices,  T»t  on  the  whole  mani- 
fcrtly  superior  both  to  oontemporary  oubeiierers 
tad  ta  higanism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  Ttjee 
Hare'e  IfMsaM  of  the  ComfyrUr^  8enn.  6,  vol.  i. 
p.  302 ;  Porteiis  on  the  BmeficMl  Effects  of  CKri»- 
tiamty  on  thg  Ihtnporal  Conoema  vf  Mankind^  in 
Works,  vol.  vi.  ppw  375-460.) 

It  has  been  iu£eri«d  from  varioas  paaaagca  of 
Scripture  Uiat  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
out  limitid  to  those  peranis  who  either  by  circum- 
cision or  by  baptism  bare  entered  into  covenant 
with  God.  Abiroelech  (Gen.  xx.  3),  Melcfaizedek 
(»v.  18),  Jethm  {)^,  xviii.  12),  Balaam  'Norn. 
xiM.  9),  and  Job  in  the  0.  T.;  and  tlie  Magi  (Matt. 
ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  CkwQelins,  with  the  dedai**- 
lion  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  z.  35)  thereon,  are  instances 
ahowinc  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  His  gitti  of 
knowledge  and  holines  in  some  degree  even  among 
heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond  the 
nttcftation  of  Scripture,  it  miglit  be  argnod  from 
the  virtooos  actions  of  some  heathens^  nom  their 
ascription  of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  in^ 
llueuoe  of  a  piwent  Deity  (see  the  refei-enoes  in 
Heber's  Leetmret^  vi.  p.  446),  and  from  their  tena- 
cious preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  sacrilioe, 
that  the  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not  must 
have  girded  them,  and  still  girds  snch  as  they  were, 
with  secret  blcssedneH. 

Thas  iar  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
as  it  is  revealed  to  as  in  the  Bible.  But  after  the 
dosing  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
aobtilty  of  Oriental  Christians  led  them  to  ecruti- 
nixe,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  woids  in 
which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  ravealed  to 
us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn 
the  soperflnoos  and  irreverent  cnrionity  with  which 
theae  reeearcbes  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the 
stawdaloas  contentions  which  they  cauMd.  The 
iwnlt  of  them  was  the  tbrmation  and  general  ac« 
cpptanee  of  certain  statements  as  inferences  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  esta- 
blished creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  fathers 
ot  the  Church,  and  which  the  grait  body  of  Chris- 
tians thiXMigfaout  the  world  continue  to  adhera  to^ 
and  to  gmM  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

The  .NKlduoses  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  (ler- 
snnal  existenoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
inference  of  Kpiphanins  {Haeres.  zli.),  Giegory 
hasiauien  {Oritio  zui.  §5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and 
othets^  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  xzziii. 
%\  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  eii-or  of 
the  Saddncees  did  not  rather  consist  in  asiiei-ting  a 
•orpoteal  Deity.  Pasaing  over  this,  in  the  first 
youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Meander  ob- 
BTTTes  '  Ch.  ffiat,  ii.  337,  Bohu's  editY,  the  power 
of  tAe  lloly  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
uieative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  Spirit,  as  identioU  with  the  Eitsenoe  of 
God.  was  not  so  tlioroughly  and  distinctly  impreMed 
on  the  undeistanding  of  Chriittians.  Simon  Magus, 
the  Montanij>tB,  and  the  Maniclieans,  are  said  to 
havi  imsFioed  that  the  piwnined  Comtbrter  was 
psnonified  in  certain  homau  beings.  The  language 
•f  some  of  the  primitive  Fathei-s,  though  its  de- 
fiaaooiea  have  been  greatly  exnggemted,  ocoasiona'ly 
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comes  short  of  a  fall  azi  complete  acknowledgmoA 
of  the  llivinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions  are 
given  in  their  own  wonls,  with  much  valoabU 
criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ant^ 
Nioene  fiithem  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  T^riniiy  aaid 
the  Divinity  of  the  ffuly  Ghoet  {\83i),  Valentinna 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The 
Sobellians  denied  tliat  He  was  a  distinct  Person 
fix>m  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Eunomius,  with  the 
Anumaeans  aud  the  Arians,  regarded  Him  as  a 
created  Being.  Maocdooius,  with  his  followers  the 
Pueumatoroachi,  also  denied  His  Divinity,  and  i«> 
gatded  Him  as  a  a-ented  Being  attending  <»  the 
Son.  His  Prooftisirui  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Fathei'  was  Ui«  great  point  of  contruversy  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  modern  times  the  Socinians  aud 
Spinoia  have  altogether  denied  the  Pei'soiiality,  and 
have  regarded  Him  as  an  influence  or  power  of  the 
Deity.  It  must  suffice  in  this  aiticle  to  give  the 
piindpal  tezts  of  Scriptare  in  which  these  enoneous 
opinions  are  contradicted,  and  to  lefer  to  the  piin- 
cipal  works  in  which  they  aie  discussed  at  length. 
The  documents  in  which  various  ezisting  commu- 
nities of  ChristAans  have  stated  their  belief  are  spe- 
cified by  G.  B.  Winer,  Coaqxirative  Darsteliuny  dee 
LehrbegriffSf  &c.,  pp.  41  and  80. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fiict  that  He  is  called  God.  Compaie  1  Sam.  zvi. 
13  with  z%nii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  2  Cor.  iii. 
17  with  Ex.  xzxiv.  34 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  zi.  20;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  1 9.  The  attributes  of  God  are  asicribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspiies  pro- 
phets, is  the  Soaroe  of  holiness  (see  above),  is  ever- 
lasting (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omniscient 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  \0\ 

The  Peivonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  hean  and  speaks 
(Juhn  xvi.  13 ;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  &c.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  His  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  He 
chooses  and  diiects  a  t'ertain  coarse  of  action  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  interceiles  (Rom.  viii.  26;. 
The  texts  2  Thees.  iii.  5,  and  1  Theas.  iii.  12,  13, 
are  qiiottni  against  those  who  confound  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Procession  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fatlier 
is  shown  from  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  kc.  The  tenet 
of  the  Westera  Church  that  He  proceeds  from  tlie 
Sou  is  grounded  on  John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7 ;  Rom.  viii. 
9;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Phil.  i.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  U;  and  on 
the  action  of  our  Loud  rccoi-ded  by  St.  Jobu  xx.  22. 
The  history  of  the  lung  and  important  oonti^vemy 
on  this  point  has  beeu  written  by  PfUif,  by  J.  G. 
Walchius,  ffistoria  Controoe^aiae  de  Proceuione, 
1 751,  and  by  Neale,  ffistory  of  the  Kattem  Churchy 
ii.  1093. 

Besides  the  Expotitions  of  the  Thiriy^ne  Articles 
referred  to  above,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  srt. 
viii^  the  work  of  Barrow  (/)e  Spiritu  Sancto)  am- 
tains  an  excellent  summarv  ot  the  various  hermtes 
and  their  confutation.  The  following  works  may 
be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discussion : — Atha- 
uaaius,  Epistolae  TV.  ad  Serapionem ;  Didymus 
Alex.  De  Spiritu  Sancto;  Basil  the  Great,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  tLodAdvertus  Eimomium\  Gregoi^ 
Ntuuanxen,  Oratimea  de  Theotogia ;  Gregory  of 
N  vHaa,  Contra  Eunomium  lib.  xiii. ;  Ahibrose,  Da 
Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii. ;  Augustine,  Contra  If  ax* 
itninum,  and  De  JVmttoto;  Paschasius  Diaoonus, 
Pe  Sp,  Sane, ;  Isklorus,  Hisp.  Etyuwiogia^  vii.  3, 
De  Sp,   Same  ;    Uatnunnus  Corbeiensis,    Cemtrat 
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9raMorwn,  &c.  lib.  iv.;  Alcain,  P.  Dnmitn,  WKltmani  irith  that  which  wotUd  be  giren  to  it  bgr  mf 

Ansdni,  De  Prooessione;    Aquions,  Sam.  Th^^i. 

is  3(V^8;   Owen,   Treatiae  on  the  Hoiy  Spirit  \ 

;.  How^  O^e  and  Works  of  iha  Holy  Spirit ; 

W.  Cbigett,  On  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  1678 ; 

M.  Hole,  On  the  G^ta  and  Graces  of  the  H,  S. ; 

Bp.  Warbui-too,  Doctrine  of  Grace  \   Gl.  Ridtej, 

Moyer  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations 

of  the  H,  8,  1742  ;   S.  (^deii.  Sermons,  pp.  157- 

176 ;   Faber.  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 

Operatitma  of  the  H.  S,  1813  ;  Bp.  Heber,  Bamp- 

ton  Lectures  on  the  PersonaUty  and  Office  of  the 

Comforter,  1816;  Archd.  Hare,   Mission  tf  the 

Qm^orier^  1846.  [W.  T.  B.] 

8PONOE  {(rw6yyos :  ipongia)  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.T.  in  thoie  passages  which  relate 
the  inddent  of  **  a  sponge  filled  with  rinegar  and 
put  on  a  need  **  (Matt,  xzrii.  48  ;  Mark  xv.  36), 
on  hyssop "  (John  ziz.  29)  being  ofiered  to 


or 

otir  Loid  on  Uie  cross.  The  commeiicial  ralue  of 
the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times ;  and 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
O.  '1'.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  oonld  readily  have  obtained 
it  fcood  fiom  the  Mediternmcan.  Aristotle  men- 
tions seveial  kinds,  and  carefully  notkxs  those 
which  were  useful  for  eooaomio  purposes  {ffist. 
Anim,  r.  14).  His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  ate  veij  interesting.  [W.  H.] 

BTACH'TS(2rdxv»:  Stachys).  A  Christian 
at  I  tome,  saluted  by  M.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Humans  (zri.  9).  The  name  is  Greek.  Aocnrding 
to  a  tradition  recoi-ded  by  Nicei>horus  Callistus 
(//.  E.  viii.  6)  he  was  appointed  bisliop  of  Hysan- 
tium  by  St.  Andraw,  held  the  office  for  sixteen 
year*,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ont^imus. 

SPOUSE.    [Marrzaoe.] 

8TACTE  (e)D3,  ndtdfi  irrajcr^:  stacte),  the 

name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (see  Ex,  zxx.  34).  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  ones  again  (Job  xxxri.  27),  where  it 
IS  used  to  denote  simply  **  a  diT>p"  of  water.  For 
the  Tarious  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
tended by  ndldf,  see  Celsius  {ffierob.  i.  529); 
RoMnm&Ucr  {JBib.  Bot.  p.  164)  idenUHes  the 
ndtdf  with  the  gum  of  the  stormx  tree  (Styrax 
officinale);  the  LXX.  tfracr^  (Atxn  ardCm,  "to 
drop  ")  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.  word. 
Mow  Dioru>rides  describes  two  kinds  of  oraitHi: 
one  is  xie  Gresh  gum  of  the  myrrh  tree  {BalsamO' 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  watei*  and  iqueeiKl 
out  through  a  press  (i.  74) ;  the  other  kind,  which 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pi-e- 
pareil,  aKwXiiicln^s  aripa^,  denotes  the  resb  of 
tlie  storax  adulterateii  with  wax  and  fat.  The 
true  stacte  of  the  Gi^eek  writers  points  to  the 
distillation  from  the  mynh  ti-ce,  of  which,  according 
to  Theophrastus  (/>.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a 
natuial  and  an  aitificial  kind  weiv  known ;  tliis  is 

the  mAr  dirAr  {^m  "AO)  of  fia.  xxz.  23.   Perhaps 

the  n&tdf  denotes  the  storax  gum ;  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  is  thst  it  signiHes  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
the  styiax  tree  isee  under  Foplar.  [W.  H.] 

8TANDARDS.    [Ensions.] 

STAB  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
tut  few  years  the  uiterpivUtlon  of  St  Matt.  ii. 
^13,  by  iheologiana  hi  gtoeni,  comddsi  in  the 


peiw)n  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  reai  tlie 
with    due    attentioa.      lyovas   sopendt'jnl    li|chC 
resembling  a  star  had  appeared   in  ftcma  mmXrj 
(possibly  Peiaia)  &r  to  the  East  of  JcrusalciD,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in   the  study  of  frlmtia! 
phoiomaia,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  superna- 
tural impulse  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
would  find  a  new-born  king.     It  supposed  tlMn 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zcad 
religion,  whereby  they  weie  led  to  expect  a  K^ 
deemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewuh  infant.     Oa 
arriving  at  Jcrusslcm,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
could  naturally  brst  tnfonn  thfsn,  they  are  directed 
to  prcxxed  to  Bethlehem.    The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  East  re<ippeared  to  them  and  pi*- 
ceded  them  (wpo^iyci'  oiko^i),  until  it  took  op  its 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was  : 
{tms   iKBmv  iirrdlhi  iwdtm  ou   ^w  rh  woMom), 
The  whole  naatter,  that    is,   was    supernatural; 
foiming  a  portion  of  that  divine  preHUTBngeiiMot« 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  onen,  the 
diild  Jesus  was  honoured  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Father,  as  His  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  waa  well 
plessfd.    Thus  the  lowly  sbepheixla  who  kept  their 
nightly  watdi  on  the  hilU  near  to  Bcthlebem, 
together  with  all  that  remained  of  the  highest  and 
b^  philosophy  of  the  £a<d,  are  alike  the  par- 
takers and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  whb 
was  "  bom  in  the  dtj  of  Daiid,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."     Such   is  substantiallj  Uia 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  pait  of  the  present 
century  would  hare  been  given  by  oithodox  divinas» 
of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.     Latterly,  however,  a 
very  diSbrent  opinion  has  gradually  beoooM  previa 
lent  upon  the  subject.    The  star  has  heen  displanad 
from  the  category  of  the  supematuniL  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  pheno- 
menon of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.     The  idea  originated   with  Kepler,  who^ 
among  many  other  brilliaut  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  oniyunrtioQ  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Uethle- 
hfm,  he  would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  oo  tht 
basis  of  certainty,  the  very  difficult  and  obscure 
poiut  of  the  Annus  Domini.     Kepler's  suggestion 
was  worked  out  with  great  aire  and  no  very  great 
inaocuiacy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  reiulu 
of  his  calculations  oei-tainly  do,  on  the  Hrst  in>pm> 
sion,  seem  to  show  a  very  specious  aooordanoe  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  question.     We  pur- 
pose, then,  in  the  first  pUce,  to  »tate  what  oeleMtial 
phenomena  did  occur  with  inference  to  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very 
distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth  ;  and 
tlien  tn  examine  how  far  they  fulHl,  or  fail   to 
fuItiU  the  conditions  required  by  the  nanrative  in 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  uud  Saturn  oouuned,  not  fiir 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldaea  about  3^  houn  befoits  the  sun.  It  ia 
said  that  on  astrological  grounds  sach  a  coi^juaction 
could  not  fail  to  excite  Ike  attention  of  men  like  the 
Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balsam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from 
the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  pretalantthat 
some  great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  l^att,  the§a 
Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  $np> 
posing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
B.C.  7  upon  a  joun-ey  ihr  which  the  cii< 
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will  l«  9tea  fo  require  at  least  Mven  months,  the  | 
l^laoets  were  obaerred  to  sepnrnte  slowW  until  the 
«nd  of  Jalr,  when  their  niotioDM  becomiU|^  retra- 
grade,  thej  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  dou^t 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  espednlly  a 
BO  clear  an  atmosphere,*  a  mafnifioent  spectaela. 
It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  m^m  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
and  much  lets  conspicuous  companion  Saturn. 
Tliis  gloriouh  spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered 
for  several  dnvs,  when  the  planets  again  slowly 
separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assum- 
ing a  direct  mjtion,  Jnpiter  again  approached  to  a 
oonjunctioa  for  the  thiid  time  with  Saturn,  just  as 
the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.  And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hang- 
im^  a»  it  were  in  tlie  meridian,  and  suspended  over 
BeChleliem  in  the  distance.  The!«  celestial  pheno- 
mena thus  described  are,  it  will  be  wen,  beyoud 
tile  tendti  cf  question,  and  at  the  first  impresidon 
they  assuredly  appear  to  AilHl  the  conditions  of  the 
S(ar  oftheMflgi. 

The  first  drcumstancc  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unao- 
ocrtmtable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
amobg  astronoroera,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
nhiifleTf,  who  described  tiie  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  app^arfnce  of  one  bright  but  difliued  light 
to  penunt  having  v€ak  eye*.  **  So  dan  fBr  em 
aolundWt  Auge  der  eine  Plmet  faat  in  den  SSer- 
^rmntngskreia  des  andem  irat,  mU/un  beide  aU  ein 
ehuiger  Stem  eracheinen  komtten'*  p.  407,  voL  fi. 
Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  up(Ki 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
poseesMd  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  sinzie  star,  but  two 
planets,  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  appai-ent  diameter.  Had  thev  been 
even  twentv  times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two 
stars  must  have  been  app^irent ;  Saturn,  moreover, 
mther  confusing  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of 
his  companion.  This  forced  blending  of  the  two 
lights  into  one  by  Ideler  was  stilt  further  Improved 
bj  Dean  Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  very 
vslnable  and  suggestive  Greek  Testament,  who 
indeed  reKiores  ortlinary  sight  to  the  Magi,  but 
repre^nts  the  planets  as  foiming  a  single  star  of 
HUffliising  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly 
at  more  than  double  the  distan<%  of  the  sun's  appa- 
rent diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  de-sciiption 
joduocd  the  writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an 
epKemeria  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
tha  aun,  from  May  to  December  B.C.  7.  The 
roBiilt  was  to  confiiin  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  period,  though  some- 
what to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  tiiem  by 
Dr.  Ideler.  Simibir  results,  alaa,  have  beoi  ob- 
tained by  Encke,  and  the  December  conjunction  has 
been  confii-med  by  the  A6tix>nomer-RDyiil ;  no  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so 
eei-tiinly  ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
»r,  m  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 


•  Hie  atmcMpbere  in  parts  of  Penda  la  so  transparent 
that  (he  Mafff  may  have  seen  *.be  aatelUtes  of  Jjpiter 
wfth  dMir  naked  ejia 
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December  conjunction  fulfils  the  coLditioLs  of  tht 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  iTgret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  ^in^nftting 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rsihar 
than  of  a  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confos  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely- 
spread  and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  £ast,  the 
iact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephua.  But  it  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers 
speak  of  thiit  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or 
two  generations  after  the  conjunctiona  in  question  ! 
The  well-known  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus 
are,  **  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  Suetonius,  "  eo  tem- 
pore ;"  of  Josephus,  **icar&  rhw  xeuphw  ^Kclyor;* 
all  pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  B.C.  7.  Seeing, 
then,  that  these  wiiters  refer  to  no  general  uneasy 
expectation  as  prevailing  in  B.o.  7,  it  can  have 
foi-med  no  reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  quits  certain  that  in  the 
Februaiy  of  B.O.  66  (Pritchaid,  in  IVant.  R,  AmL 
Soc,  vol.  zxv.),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
occurred  in  the  constellation  Piaces,  closer  than  the 
one  on  Dec  4,  B.C.  7.  If,  therefore,  astrokigiGa] 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  jouiney  to  Jei-u- 
salem  in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifty-nine  years  before. 

(6.)  But  even  suppo^ng  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  ic  question,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  Dec.  B.C.  7  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  9.  The  drcumstMuoes 
a;«  as  follows :  On  Dec.  4,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusa- 
lem a!  h  p.m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would 
firet  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1  \  hour  distant  from  the  meridian,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  liethle- 
hem.  By  the  time  they  came  to  Hachel's  tomb 
(see  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  ii.  568)  the  planets  would 
be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the  maps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village  (see 
Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Kacfael's  tomb 
S.  5°  E.  -I-  8°  declension  =  S.  13°  E.  The  road 
then  takes  a  turn  to  tlie  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  extremity;  the  planets  thei«- 
fbre  would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  **  before  them  "  as  a  guide.  An-ived 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  for  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  nrcrde, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  **  over"  ("  ixdum**)  any  house,  unless  at  th* 
distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were. 
Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altogether  fail  to 
fulfil  either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  woxxb 
"  wporiyty  a&ro^r,"  or  •*  irriOii  iwdim.*'  A 
star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
hou«e  or  object  to  which  a  spoctator  might  chauci 
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to  be  DOT ;  bat  a  star  at  an  alUtude  of  57°  could 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  obeerver.  It  is 
■caitelj  neoeasarj  to  add  that  if  the  Msfri  had  left 
the  Jaffa  Gate  before  sunset,  they  would  not  hare 
seen  the  planeti  at  the  outwt ;  and  if  they  hod 
left  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star  **  would  hare  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  befoi-e.  Thus  the  bean- 
tiiul  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writers,  Tanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  inTestigation. 

A  modem  writer  of  gi^eat  ability  CDr.  Words- 
worth) has  suggested  the  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
speculation  r^arding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  viz.  that 
the  star  was  risible  to  the  Magi  alone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  hearenly 
liost  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem;  the 
journey  of  the  Magi  thither  was  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  corner.  Why,  then,  should  the  hearenly 
light,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  orer  the  plnoe 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
•yes  but  theirs,  and  form  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  ? 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  De  Jesa  ChrisH  veto  anno  fkttalitio, 
Frankfurt,  1614;  Ideler,  ffandbucH  der  Chrono- 
logie,  ii.  399 ;  Pritchard,  Mmoin  o/  Soyal  Ast, 
Societtff  Tol.  xxT.  [C.  P.] 

STATEB  (ffrtrrfipi  ttateri  A.  V.  "a  piece 
of  money ;"  margin,  "  stiter  "). 

1.  The  term  stater,  from  7on|fu,  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
a  standard  coin.    It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
eoins  of  gold,  electnim,  and  silver.   The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic 
talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only 
about  four  grains  troy.    Of  the  former  talent  wei« 
the  Daric  statera  or  Darics  ((rrar^pcr  Aopcticof, 
Aopcucof),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
of  Croesus  (Kfoure ioi)*  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.     The  electnim  staters  were  coined  by  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
most  &mous  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (<rrar^pct 
KvCuci|yo(,  Kv(uaiwoC)t  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.     They  an:  of  gold  and  silver  raized,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  ancient  authority — ^for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been  analysed—of 
thi-ee  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.     The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
ene  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
di^achms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  20  (20 :  132  : :  28 : 
184  +  or  (  of  a  Cysicene  stater).    This  stater  was 
thus  of  184  +  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
«f  the   Aeghietan  talent.    Thus  uu  the  stater  ia 
always  a  didmchm.     In  silver,  however,  the  term 
IS  applied  to  the  tetrsdrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur- 
rency.    T^ere  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  atandard  denomina- 
tioo  of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  ittater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  uamstive  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
(Inchms  {ol   rk  MpaxfM  Aofi/Sdvorres)   asked 


It  has  been  supposed  by  aome  ancltnt  and 
iD«a*atof»  that  Uie  dvil  tribute  Is  heie  referrea  to: 


St  Peter  whether  hia  master  paitt  the  cUdraeniis 
The  didrachm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  h% 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury  of  the  Templcw* 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  calied  by  the  LXX.  rh 
lifuav  rod  BiBpdxM^*  "^^  pl'^o  inlerenoe  wen  Id 
theiefore  be,  that  the  reoeiren  of  sacred  tribute  tocL 
their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  of  metal, 
the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  half.  But  it 
has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coined  equivalent  vi 
this  didiachm  at  the  period  of  the  Evangelist  was 
a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of  each  person 
was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  aooountj,  tba 
term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  didrachme. 
This  opinion  would  appear  to  reoeive  some  aopfiorl 
from  the  statement  of  Joeephus,  that  VccpasiaB 
fixed  a  yearly  tai  of  two  drachma  on  the  Jews 
instead  o{  that  they  had  formcriy  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  {B.  /.  vii.  6,  {6).  Rut  this 
passage  loses  Its  force  when  we  remember  that  the 
common  current  silver  coin  in  Pelastine  at  the  tJnie 
of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  dvil  tribute  wae 
paid,  was  the  denarius,  the  (ri5iile-moiM^«,  then 
equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  drachm.  It  aema 
also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  tenn  didrMliBB 
shottkl  have  so  remarkably  changed  hi  the  fintcrfal 
between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  tnnalatiea  ef  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St.  Matthmr's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  (St.  Pets 
was  commanded  to  take  up  a  Hsh  which  should  be 
found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pajr  te 
the  collectors  of  tribute  for  Our  Lord  and  hiinadf 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean  a 
silver  tetradrachm;  and  the  only  tetndnchms 
then  cnmnt  in  Fidestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  ia  observable,  ia 
confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Eraa^ 
gelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  eaneocy  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachBis, 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their 
value,  didrachms  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  reoeivera 
of  tribute  would  soarcely  have  taken  tiiem ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  coin  paid  was  that  mhrBeuloaa.y 
supplied.  [R.  &  P.J 

8TEEL.  In  all  caaea  where  the  word  *«  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  i^endering  of  the  Hebrew 
U  "  copper."    raprO,  niohmshdh,  except  ia  2  Sam. 

xxii.  35,  Job  xx.^24,'Ps.  xviii.  34  [35],  is  always 
tiansUted  **  brass ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
word  nCTlS,  nickdaheth,  with  the  two  exceptiaiie 

of  Jer.  XV.  12  (A.  V.  "steel"),  and  Exr.  viJi.  27 
(A.  V.  "  copper  ").    Whether  the  Ancient  Hehrewe 
were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  certain. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  a  pasrage  in  Jeiemii«h 
(zv.  12),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north*  theie 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hanl- 
ened  in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  fteel  obtaioad 
from  tlie  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  irooemithe 
of  the   ancient  world.     The    hai-dening  of  iron 
for  cutting  instruments  was  praf'tJ>ed  in  Pootua, 
Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath.  77.  ii.  p.  294«  6r, 
quoted   in  Mfiller,   Hand,  d,  Arth,  dL  JCmui, 
§307,  a  4).    Justin  (xliv.  3,  §8*  mentkns  twa 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  SaJo,  or  Xaloo, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro)  and  Chalyba,  the  water 
of  which   was  used  for  hardening  ii«n  («X)inpw 
Plin.  xxziv.  41).    The  same  practice  if  nlludai  te 
both  by  Homar  {(Xt  ix.393/  and  Sophocles  [A^. 


bet  by  this  etpbaaikm  the  txzm  of  oar  hutTu 
tr^tA  jm  troia  tba  peymeat  aeena  to  be  conpletely 
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6S0).  Tht  Celtibemiip,  aocording  to  Diodonis 
SicuiUi  ^v.  33),  lad  a  singular  custom.  They  burxnl 
JtkoeU  «^  uroD  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  pait,  as 
Diodorus  calk  it,  was  consumed  by  rust,  and  what 
vnu  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  poiiion  was  then 
coarerted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds.  The 
same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (ffiai.  of  Inv. 
ii.  :i28,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last 
mentioned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from 
iron-stone  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
aucients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  formei*. 

There  is,  howerar,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  ill/Bi 

pddyU,  which  oocors  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  an^  is 
there  rendered  **  torches,"  but  which  most  probably 
denotes  steel  or  faardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  Bash- 
ing scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.     In  Syriac 
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and  Axabie  the  eognata  words  (J>  \^,  jMd, 

^^lU/a/OcM,  ^^,  /tAAldft)  signify  a  kind  of 

•roo  of  exceUcDi  quality,  and  especially  steel. 

Steel  appeata  to  ha^e  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tiant.  The  sted  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
III.,  says  Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronae 
wd  {Ma,  Eg.  iiu  247).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BTEPH'ANAS  (Sre^oySt:  Stephanaa),  A 
Christian  conrert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
baptised  as  the  "  fint  fruits  of  Acbaia"  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xri.  15).  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
Kpbems  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
him  about  matten  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (Chrysost  Horn.  44),  or  on  some 
charitable  mission  arising  out  of  the  **  service  for 
the  saints'*  to  which  he  and  his  fiuiily  had  devoted 
themselves  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16,  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STETHEN(2tc<^os:  /^l<7)Aanu5),  the  First 
&1  ai'tyi*.  His  Hebi«w  *  (or  rather  Syriac)  name  is  tra> 
ilitionallysaid  to  have  been  Chelil,  orCheliel  (acrown). 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
DeaOOKS)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Chui^ch  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
lenistie  against  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative  by  a 
rsiterstioo  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative  phrases : 
*•  fuU  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost "  (Acts  vi.  5) ; 
*'  full  of  graced  and  power"  (ib.  8) ;  irresistible 
-  spirit  and  wisdom"  (ib.  10) ;  «  full  of  the  Holy 
Gho»t"*  (vii.  55;.  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seenos  to  have 
bef  n  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  onoomroon  in  history, 
of  a  new  energy  derived  fram  a  new  sphere.  He  shot 
t\Y  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above  his 
particular  office.  First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the 
**  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did.**  Then 
\^\i»  a  series  of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic 
Jewb  of  North  A&ica,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
hU  companions  in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject 
of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck 
into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caused 
his  maityrdom. 

>  Basil  of  8eteada.  Orat.  dc  S,  SUpkmo.  See  Ui«enii]S 
tt  voos  7^3« 

•  A«  B  J>,  and  most  of  the  versloiB,  re«l  xap»vpv.   The 
9^K,  Tex    lads  rummf. 

*  TnuLtiMialtj  te  was  reckoned  amoi^  thii  Seventy 
tflsclpler 
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Down  to  tliis  time  the  Apostles  and  the  ear^ 
Christian  community  had  clung  in  their  worshtpj 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple.  This 
local  worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belon^^ 
ing  to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  con* 
firmed  as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence 
The  actual  words  of  the  charge  may  Lave  been 
fiUse,  as  the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which 
they  ascribeil  to  him  was  undoubtedly  fiilse.  *'  Bbs« 
phemous"  (fixdar^fia),  that  is,  **  cahmmioia'' 
words,  "  against  Moses  and  against  God  "  (ri.  ll)t 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  <s 
no  more  than  St.  P&ul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech :  **  agunst  this  holy 
place  and  the  Law*' — "  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  rJiange  the  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us "  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhediin,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Pharisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  Tii.  51 )  gained 
an  ascendancy. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  view  of 
the  great  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the  Church ; 
the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges  was  trans- 
fixed by  the  sight,  and  **  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel "  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  at  his  piesenoe.' 
Then  the  High  Priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 
Great  Trial  in  the  Gospel  History)  to  know  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  faithfully  reported.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style,  the  variations  from  the  Old 
Testament  history,  the  abruptness  whidi,  by  breaking 
otiT  the  argument,  prevents  us  from  easily  doing  it 
justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being  handed  down 
to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  ■ 
summary  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter*  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*— 
a  likeness  that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  that  Epistle  was,  like  Ste- 
phen, a  Hellenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  this  history 
he  is  guided  by  two  principles— «t  first  more  or 
less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  first  is  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  favour  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
This  he  illus^ates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
which  makes  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as  much 
of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  history — the  ap- 
pearance of  (lod  to  Abraham  **in  Mesopotamia 
before  he  dwelt  in  ffaran  "  (vii.  2; ;  his  successive 
migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  retting  place  for  hia  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  land 

d  Well  described  in  Co&ybeare  and  Howsoa,  L^  ^ 
S.  Paul,  I.  T4  ;  tbe  poetic  aspect  of  it  beantiftDy  givea 
in  Tennyson's  Two  Voieeg. 

•  Other  verbal  likentHMies  to  this  Epistle  sie  polaled  eel 
by  T)r.  Howion.  i.  7T  (quoting  from  Mr.  UmBphiy,  Otmm* 
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(yiu  6) ;  Q^  details  of  the  stay  ta  Xlgypt  (▼!;.  8-14) : 
the  eiacatioii  of  MoeeB  m  I^ypt  (ni.  ^0-22);  his 
exile  m  Midim  (yii.  29) ;  the  appeanuoe  mi  Sinai, 
with  the  dechratioD  that  the  de$ert  groumd  was 
hdj  earth  (711  Ayfa)  (vii.  30-33) ;  the  forty  years 
ji  the  wUderneaa  (rii.  36,  44)  ;  the  long  delay  be- 
fore tlie  pre}iaration  for  the  Tabernacle  of  Darid 
^yii.  45) ;  the  proclamation  of  spiritual  worship 
even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii.  47-50). 

The  second  priuciple  of  selectioa  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendencr  finom 
the  earliest  times  towards  the  ssme  ungraterul  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of 
their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  sospi- 
eious,  disposition  he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  hnman  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abndiam  (rii. 
4),  Joseph  (rii.  10),  and  Moaes  (tU.  20),  and  in 
the  jealoosy  and  rebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefiu^n,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bit- 
terness i^inst  Joseph  (rii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii.  27), 
snd  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious  worship  in 
tlie  wilderness  f  vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
no  all^riang  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  construc- 
tions. Ereiy  passage  quoted  yields  fiui  iy  the  sense 
assigned  to  it. 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  die  same 
doctrine,  irom  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detail.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  refei^ences  to  the 
Mosaic  histoiy  difier  fixwn  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  migraiion 
to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  aocoi'ding  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Haran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  after  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  zi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migmtion  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  aoeording  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  ffodlike  loveliness  {itartiof  rf  Se^)  of 
Moses  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to  Ex. 
B.  2,  the  statement  that  *'  he  was  a  goodly  child." 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (rii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secular 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deedi "  (rii.  22, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  me«ition  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  years  (vii.  23,  30, 86)  of  which  onlj  the  last 
ir  specified  in  the  Pentatendi. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
by  the  allnsioos  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the 
ti'ue  worship  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43). 

10.  The  interveotioD  of  the  angels  in  the  eiting 
of  the  Law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at 
Shecfaem  (vii.  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not, 
as  acooiding  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  purchase  of  tlie 
cave  at  Mndipelah  from  Ephron  the  Uittite. 

To  which  may  be  added 

13.  The  introduction  of  Kemphan  from  thcIJCX. 
of  Amos  V.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  ami  source  of  thesio  variations 
viist  be  souglit  under  the  difl'ei-ont  names  to  which 
lh#y  r-fftr ;  tut  the  general  (act  of  their  adoption 
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»<f  Stephen  is  significant  as  sliowing  the  flvodnm 
with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  h^ry,  and  tJ^c 
comparative  unimportance  assigned  by  him  and  by 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  speech,  to  minoce 
aoctti-acy.  It  may  ahnost  be  said  that  the  whok: 
speech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the  ro«^ 
dianical  exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  tiie  O.  T. 
**He  had  regard,"  as  St.  Jeiome  aays,  ••to  tbe 
meaning,  not  to  the  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  dose  <^  his  argo* 
ment,  Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  hie 
judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  liad  caaght  tlw 
drift  of  his  meaning.    He  broke  off  fram  hik  calm 
addrns,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  iii>- 
paasiooed  attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.    Those  heads  thrown  bock  on  their 
unbendii^  necks,  those  ears  closed  against  any  pene- 
tration of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience : — 
"  Te  stiBneeked  and  undrcumdjied  in  heart  and 
ears !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghest:  as  youi 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.    Which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  yow  fiUhers  persecute?  ...  the  Just  One: 
of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and   moitlaren." 
As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their 
heaiis  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  nanrative] 
*'  wem  being  sawn  asunder,"  and  tibey  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him ;  but  still,  though 
with  difficulty,  restraining  themselves.    He,  in  this 
last  crisis  of  his  fote,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vauh  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  pait  asunder  {9aiwtyn4ptn) : 
and  the  Divine  Glory  appeared  throng^  the  rending 
of  the  earthly  veil — ^the  Divine  Pt^esenoe,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form 
of  *'  Jesus,"  not,  as  in   the  usual  repiesentations, 
sitting  in  repose,  but  standing  erect  as  if  to  assist 
His  sulTering  servant.     Slephoi  spoke  as  if  to  him- 
sdf,  describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  spoikers  and  wi-iters  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  '*the  Son  of  Man."   As  his  judges  heard  the 
words,  exprenive  of  the  Divine  eultation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destroy,  they 
could  forbrar  no  longer.   They*'  'foke  into  a  kmd  yell ; 
they  dapped  their  hands  to  tnenr  ears,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphnnous  words ; 
they  flew  aa  with  one  impulbe  upon  him,  and 
diagged  him  out  of  the  dty  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cntN». 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  Son- 
bedrin  procseded  to  this  act  without  the  oooeur* 
rence  of  the  Roman  government;  iMit  it  is  eoouf^ 
to  reply  that  the  w)M>le  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
exdtement.  On  mm  occasion,  even  in  our  I^oid'^ 
lift,  the  Jews  hud  nearly  stoned  Hhn  even  within 
the  prednets  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  **  Their 
vengeanoe  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdictioo:  imprisonment,  puhlio  seoorging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunication"  (Milmau's 
ffisi.  of  Latin  Christutfkity,  1400).  SecConybeare 
and  Howson*s  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  ^ 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  peimltiea  enjoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  law  was  to  be  taken  ootsads 
the  gates,  and  thete,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  oommunity  asenac 
of  his  lesponsibility  in  tlie  transaction,  he  was  to  be 
cru.>hed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the  pect|.  >, 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lend  in  thte 
wild  and  terrible  net  who  had  takeL  upon  Cttr\ 
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dvift  tlie  KspoonbiKtj  of  deuoandng  him  CDetft 
jrrii.  7 ;  oomp.  John  riii.  7).  These  wwe,  in  this 
instance^  the  witoeeeei  who  had  reported  Ofr  nii»> 
n|iorted  the  words  of  Stephen.  They,  aooordisg  to 
tne  enstom,  fer  the  sake  of  fedlity  in  their  divadful 
tMsk,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  Eastern  pmctioe 
on  rwnmeBcing  any  violent  exertion ;  and  one  of  the 
praminent  leai&rs  in  the  transaction  was  deputed  by 
ciiatom  to  signify  hia  assent'  to  the  act  hy  taking 
tin  clothea  into  his  custody,  and  standing  over  them 
whilst  tht  bloody  work  went  on.  The  person  who 
•ffidated  on  this  oocasion  was  a  young  man  from 
Tanoa— one  probably  of  the  Cilician  Hellenists  who 
bad  disputed  with  Stephen.  Hia  name,  as  the  nap- 
rative  aigniScantly  adds,  was  Saul. 

Ever^hi&g  waa  now  ready  for  the  execution.  It 
was  ouinda  the  gates  of  Jeruaalem.  The  earlier  tn- 
ditionc  fixed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Dsmascus 
gate,  llie  later,  which  ia  the  preaent  tradition, 
lized  it  at  what  is  heuoe  called  St  Stephen's  gate, 
openmg  on  the  desoent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  of 
the  alopiBg  hill  used  to  be  shown  the  marks  of  his 
blood,  and  en  the  first  riae  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  to  support  him 
with  her  prayeta. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixea  its  attention  only  on 
two  figures — that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

Aa  the  first  volley  of  stboes  burst  upon  him,  he 
called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had 
jij5t  seen  in  the  heaveaa,  and  repeated  almost  the 
words  with  whidi  He  himself  had  given  up  His  life 
on  the  cross,  **  O  Lond  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  cnsh  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
knees.  One  loud  piercing  cry  {iitpa^t  fitydKp 
^p§) — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  witii 
which  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  hin»— escaped 
his  dying  lipa.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of 
nia  Maatar'a  words,  he  cried  **  Lord,  lay  not  this 
atn  to  their  charge,'*  and  instantly  sank  upon  the 
ground,  and,  in  ^  touching  language  ot  the  nar^ 
nitor,  who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word, 
aflerwarda  applied,  to  the  departure  of  all  Chria- 
tians,  but  here  ihk  more  remarkable  from  the 
bloody  aoenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took 
pUoe-^Koi/ii^,  **feU  asleep:'^ 

His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
Hellenists  and  proeeiytea  to  which  he  belonged  (o2 
•6fre/3e7jr),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
lameDtation  expressed  in  two  worda  used  bei  e  only 
in  the  N.  T.  {trwMttitum  and  icorcr^f). 

Thia  sample  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of 
the  5th  centory  into  an  ehiborate  legend.  The  High- 
Priest  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to 
be  devoured  by  beaata  of  prey.  It  waa  reaciMd  by 
Gamaliel,  earned  off  in  his  own  diariot  by  night, 
nod  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  hia  property  at 
Caphar  Gamala  (village  eS  the  Camel),  8  leagues 
fiposn  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentations  lasted 
§gt  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  hia  death,  was  in- 
terred in  an  adjacent  cave. 

Thia  storr  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
ion  of  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in 
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A.D.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen.  Suoofssive 
visions  of  Qamaliel  to  Ludan,  the  parish  priest  ol 
Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of  December 
in  that  year,  revealed  the  apot  where  the  martyr's 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by 
a  tablet  bearing  his  name  Chdiel,  and  were  carried 
in  state  to  Jerasalem,  amidst  various  portents,  and 
buried  in  the  church  <m  Mount  Zion,  the  scene  of 
so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The  evoit  of 
the  Translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church 
on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition  of  that 
day  being  the  anniverury  of  the  dedication  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 

The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  but 
the  event  is  mentioned  in  aU  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transported  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
West — Minorca,  Portugal,  North  Afiica,  Anoona, 
Constantinople— and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at 
Jerusalem  were  translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church  called  bv  his  name  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  martynumi  (Tillemont,  8. 
Etienne,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  are 
quoted). 

The  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads : — • 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic. 
The  appointment  of  *<  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though 
not  in  Uie  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed  the  fint 
direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  oi|panised 
Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen  was  the 
head— **  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church — and  in  this  capadty  represented  as 
the  companion  or  precursor  of  Laurence,  Archdeacon 
of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In  this  sense 
allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Ordination 
of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr — ^the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  "  ia  first  applied  (Acts 
xzii.  20).  He,  fiiat  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witnesB  to  the  truth  of  hia  convictions  by  a  violent 
and  dreadful  death.  The  veneration  whidi  haa  ac- 
crued to  hia  name  in  conaequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  aacredness  cMf  truth,  to  the  nobleness 
of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  per- 
secution. It  also  containa  the  first  genna  of  the 
reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyn,  whidi  afterwards  grew  to  a  height,  now 
regaided  by  all  Christians  as  exceasive.  A  beautiful 
hymn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this  side  ol 
Stephen's  character. 

III.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  So  he  wss 
already  reearded  in  ancient  times.  Ha^Aou  6  8i8d^- 
iroXot  is  ue  expression  used  for  him  by  Baail  of  Se- 
leuoia.  But  it  ia  an  aspect  that  has  bea  much  more 
forcibly  drawn  ont  in  modem  times.  Not  <Mily  was 
his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  means 
of  converting  St.  Ptinl~-4iis  prayer  for  his  murderers 
not  only  waa  fulfilled  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
—the  blood  of  the  first  martyr,  the  seed  of  the 
greatest  Apostle— the  pangs  of  remorse  for  his 
death,  amongst  the  stings  of  consdenee,  against 
which  the  Apostle  vainly  writhed  (Ads  ix.  5); 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the 


t  Onap.  *■  I  ms  standfaig  by  sad  consenting  to  his  death, 
aaAkepttberahnentofttaose  that  slew  blm  "  (Acts  xxlL 

r  These  eonlllctlnf  vcrskms  an  well  given  In  Oonybeare 
Vrf  Howsoo.  s.  Pmtl,  L  sa 
k  The  dale  of  StephsaTsdeauiiB  unknown.    Boteod^ 


siastkal  tradition  Axes  It  In  the  acne  year  as  the  Cruel- 
flzkm,  on  the  96tb  of  Deonnber,  the  day  after  Ghrlstmaa 
day.  It  Is  beantinilly  aaU  by  AognsClne  (In  allusloo  to  the 
Jaxtaposltloa  of  the  two  festtvals)^  that  men  woold  not 
have  b«l  the  ooonge  to  die  for  Qod,  tf  Ood  hsd  not  becoiv 
man  to  die  for  then  CTIUemoat,  S,  Stiame,  art.  4>. 
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•Dtidpator,  as,  bad  he  lived,  he  would  hate  been 
the  propAgator,  of  the  new  phase  of  (}hii8*)flnitj. 
sf  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
ienunciationa  of  local  worship— the  sti-ess  which  ne 
lays  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  histi)ry — his 
freedom  in  treating  that  history — the  ver  j  tarns  of 
eipreasion  that  he  uses — are  all  Pauline. 

llie  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acts  (vi.  1-viii.  2 ;  xxii.  19, 20) ;  the  legends  from 
Tilleraont  (ii.  p.  1-24) ;  the  more  general  treatment 
from  Neander's  Planting  of  the  dhristian  Church, 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeai-e  in  The  Life  of 
8t,  Paul,  ch.  2.  [A.  P.  S.] 

STOCKS  (HDanD,  no :  I^Xoy).    The  term 

"  stocks  "  is  applied  in  the  A.  Y.  to  two  different 
articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  mahpeceth) 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  as  its  name 
implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  bent  position 
by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as  well 
as  the  1^ ;  while  the  other  {sad)  answers  to  our 
"  stocks,*'  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  the  Gi'eek  k6^v, 
as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph.  PUtt.  476 : 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  nervm  (Plant.  A»in,  iii. 
2,  5 ;  Capt,  v.  3,  40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  spedes  of  torture,  as  the 
legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the 
jailor  (Biacoe  en  Acta,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pii- 
Bons  contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  pui'pose, 
termed  "  the  house  of  the  pilloiy  **  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10 ; 
A.  V.  "piison-house**).  The  stocks  {sad)  ai'c 
noticed  in  Jobxiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  C4. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  "  stocks"; 
Jiore  properly  means  a  fetter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  spoculntion  in  Greece 
[Puilosoput].  The  Stoic  sdiool  was  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium  (c  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name 
fram  the  painted  portico  (j^  vei«tXi|  trrod,  Diog. 
L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleanthes  (<i,  B.C.  260),  Cleantfaes  by  Clirysippus 
(c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog.  L.  vii.  183). 
Stoicism  soon  found  an  eutianoe  at  Rome.  Dio- 
genes Babylonius,  a  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  was 
its  repi^esentative  in  the  famous  embassy  of  philo- 
•ophers,  B.C.  161  (Aulus  Gellius,  N,A.  vii.  14) ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  Panaetius  was  the  friend 
of  Scipio  Afiicanus  the  jouuger,  and  many  other 
leading  men  at  Home.  His  successor  Posidonius 
cumbered  Cicero  and  Porapey  among  his  scholars  ; 
aad  under  the  Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnatumlly 
connected  with  rq>ublicau  virtue.  Seneca  (fA.u. 
C5)  and  Mosonius  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  81)  did  much 
to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  school  by 
their  writin^^ ;  but  the  true  glory  of  the  later 
Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fc.  A.D.  115),  the  lecords  of 

rhoae    doctrine  form   the    noblest  monument  of 

■i  — 

^  K.g.  Seneca,  De  Clem,  (5 :  **  Peccavimus  ontnos  .  — 
nee  deliqalmns  tsntum  sed  ad  extremum  sevi  delln- 
iiaemos."    Rom.  iii.  23 :  **  Peccawrtad  amnu  '*.... 

1^  L :  "  Quem  niibl  dabis qui  Intelligat  se  quUidU 

mmriV    P.om.  zv.  31:  •*  QuotieUe  mcriarj* 

De  VU.  beata,  $  13 :  "  Laudanl  i^nim  [Rplciirei}  ea  q«it«B 
cn>b«ac«>hact  et  vitio  gloriatiliir."  Fbil.iii.i9:  •■^iiionua 
....  f  lot  2a  tn  cinfTuloTie  eoruui."  I 
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heatbeit  uMH-ality  (EpicUfloae  Phiioe.  JTowml  ^ 
Schweif^nkUMr,  1799).  The  precepts  of  Epict««u 
wera  ark.pted  by  Marcos  Aurelioa  (a.d.  121-190^ 
who  endeavoured  to  shape  his  public  life  hf  their 
guidance.  W  this  last  eflbrt  stoicism  laachid 
its  climax  and  \ut  end.    [PH1LO60PH7.] 

The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  ha.^  been  con»« 
monly  supposed  to  have  a  dose  oonnexion  with 
Christian  moi-ality  (Gataker,  Anioninm  Praef.\ 
Meyer,  StoiCn  Eth,  c.  Christ,  compar.,  1823),  aiid 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  is  ▼ear 
close  and  worthy  of  notice.*  But  the  morality  ell 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  oi 
Christianity  on  humility;  the  one  uplH^ds  ia<li* 
vidual  independence,  the  other  abaolote  fiuth  in 
another;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  i»iM 
of  &te,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limiteii 
by  periods  of  cosmical  niin,  the  other  is  oonsum- 
mated  in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts  zrii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  ilmdamental  enxn*  of  stoktam, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,^  the  teadiing  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  aoe> 
trinee  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Geanthes,  Hymn. 
31-38;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  28),  Uie  common  bonda 
of  mankind  (Antm.  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  th« 
soul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  foi^tten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  were  very  closely  connected  witii  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  easeoee, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeoe 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phoenician  settlements.  [Chittim.]  His  snoeesBor 
Chiysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birtlij^ace  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Sdenda  in  Balry* 
Ionia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus from  the  Phrygian  Hieivpolis  (comp.  %  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  E»ays,  186a, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  F%n. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  repugn. ;  De  plae.  PhUos.  adv. 
Stoic. ;  Sextus  Empiricus ;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Meditations  of  M.  Aurdim,  has 
traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which 
they  offer  to  Christian  doctrine.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BTOMAGHEB  (^^Vna).    The  Heb.  pethtgQ 

• 

describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (la.  iii.  24), 
the  chai-acter  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  coo- 
jecture.  The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  {x"^^^  fi9troi7r6p^vpos)  \  the  Velg.  ae  & 
species  of  girdle  {fascia  pectoralit),.  The  woid  b 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  onoei^ 
tain.     Geaeuius  (7^.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from 

^^3  TJ^HB,  with  very  much  the  same  sense  is  in 
the  LXX. ;  Saalschiltz  {Archaol.  i.  30)  from  ^HB 
T3,  with  the  sense  of  '*  undi^ised  Inat,"  as  applied 

to  some  paiticnlar  kind  of  dress.  Other  eaqjdemi- 
tions  are  given  in  Gesen.  Thes.  L  c.     [W.  L.  B.J 

STONES  (DK^.     The  uses  to  which  stonca 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  variooa. 

/(L$16:  "In  regno natisumus:  Deopsrerellbertasesi.** 
Epict  Din.  ii.  17,  22 ;  ^A*k  miI^*'  ^^Ao  «cAc  ^  A  i 
tfebf  tfcArt. 
Anton,  vll.  T4 :    ftn   o^   xofiyc   M^AmW^  'r  ^ 

to  Seneca,  De  TO.  beat.  (8 :  "  IncorruptUft  vlr  dt  extcreis 
ot  in9U(X'nihili.«mira<«rr/tt<'ten^MSi  ttM.fidei:saa'iaoatqiis 
'«N  ut/uau|ai  ^.'kiMi  nnli'ex  vitus.'* 


1.  Tbcy  w«Te  QMsd  for  the  oiriinarv  purposes  of 
Amildji^,  aud  in  thid  i«s})ect  the  mO!>t  noticeable 
point  u  the  very  lai^  site  to  which  th^  occasion- 
iilly  run  (Marie  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimen- 
liunt  of  one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  bi  cad  aud  3 
feet  high  {lies,  i.  2b8 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note).  For 
moat  public  editices  hewn  stones  wei'e  used:  an 
exception  was  made  in  regard  to  altirs,  which  were 
to  be  built  of  unhewn  stone  (Ex.  xx.  25;  Deut. 
xxvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii.  3 1 ),  probably  as  being  in  a 
more  natural  state.  The  Phoenicians  were  parti- 
cularly £unous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone 
(2  Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  K.  v.  18).  Stones  were  selecte'l 
of  certain  colours  in  order  to  foim  ornamental 
string-coni'SM :  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  2  we  find  enume- 
rated "  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glisten ug 
stones  (lit.  stones  of  eye-paint)^  and  of  diveiv  coloui^ 
(i.  ff.  streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  pi-e- 
cious  stones,  and  marble  stones "  (oomp.  2  Chr.  iii. 
6).  They  were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K. 
xvi.  17  ;  oomp.  Esth.  i.  6).  2.  Large  stones  wei-e 
used  for  dosing  the  entruioes  of  caves  (Josh.  x. 
18;  Dan.  vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60; 
John  xi.  38,  xx.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2). 

3.  Flint>stone6  *  oocasioually  served  the  pui^mse  of 
a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  similar 
objects  (Ex.  IT.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod, 
u.  86  ;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  13 ;  CatuU.  Carm.  Ixii.  5). 

4.  Stones  were  fui-ther  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
dings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14),  sind  bowft  (Wisd.  v.  22;  comp.  I  Mace.  vi. 
31);  as  boundary  maiks  (Deut. xix.  14,  xxvii.  17; 
Job  xziv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) ;  such  were 
probably  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17), 
the  stoue  of  Abel  (1  Sam.  vi.  15,  18),  the  stone 
EkI  (1  2«]ii.  XX.  19),  the  great  stone  by  Gibeon 
(2  Sam.  xz.  8),  aud  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1  K.  i.  9) ; 
as  we^ts  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi. 
11) ;  and  Cmt  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  5.  Large 
st<HMs  wera  set  up  to  commemorate  any  remai'kable 
eveoti^  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  ailer  his  interview 
with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14),  and  again 
when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Lahan  (Gen.  xxxi. 
45) ;  by  Joshua  atler  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iv.  9) ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Similarly 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  erected  their  stelae  at  the 
fiuthcst  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii.  108).  Such 
stones  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing,  as 
instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18).  A  similar  practice  existed  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  by  a  sii^lar  coincidence  these  stones 
were  described  in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very  similar 
Co  Bethel,  vis.  baetyiia  (/BairvXia),  whence  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  heath m  name  was  derived 
Sivm  the  Scriptural  one,  or  vice  versd  (Kalisch's 
Cotnm.  in  Oen.  1.  c).  But  neither  are  the  names 
actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kiudivd  nature ;  the  baetylia  were  meteoric  stones, 
sod  derived  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they 
had  tallen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel 
woff  simply  commemorative.  [Bethex;  Idol.] 
Tlie  only  point  of  i-esemblance  between  the  two 
eoo:iists  in  the  custom  of  anointing— -the  anointed 
stcnes  i\l0oi  AitropoQ,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  objects  of  divine  honour 
vAmob.  adv.  OeiU.  i.  39 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  i. 

•  — ^^— i*^^^^^^^^'       -   ■    ■  —■■■■■  —  .         ■— ■■      ■  ■  -    ^^  ■    1^ 

A  rvfeience  to  this  practice  is  nuppoMul  by  4)eseiui» 
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10,  §18 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  51),  being  probably  aeroHres. 
6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  pi*evailed  among  the 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was 
boii'owed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  appeais 
from  Is.  Ivii.  6,  accoitiing  to  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  passn^e ;  but  the  original  ^  adn.its  of  another 
bonse,  **  in  the  smooth  (clear  of  wood)  pluoefi  of  the 
valley,"  aud  no  reliance  can  be  plai'ed  on  a  peculiar 
term  inti-oduced  paitly  ibr  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
The  «&Ai  masfith,^  noticed  in  I^v.  xxvi.  1  (A.  V. 
**  image  of  stone"),  has  again  been  identi6ed  witli 
the  baetylia f  the  doubtful  term  mascith  (comp.  Num. 
xxxiii.  62,  "picture;**  Ex.  viii.  12,  "imagery") 
being  supposed  to  refer  to  devices  enf^raveu  on  the 
btone.  [Idol.]  The  statue  [matstsSbdh*)  of  Bwil 
is  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shnpe 
(Movera,  Phoen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  haiilly  recon- 
dleahle  with  the  statement  of  its  being  bumt  in 
2  K.  X.  26  (the  correct  reading  of  which  would  be 
matstsib&h,  and  not  matstsebdth).  7.  Heaps  of 
stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token 
of  a  treaty  (Geu.  xxxi.  46),  in  which  case  a  certain 
amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them  ^cf. 
Horn.  Od.  xri.  47 1 ) ;  or  over  the  grave  of  some 
notorious  offender  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17;  see  Propeil.  iv.  5,  75,  for  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans).  The  size  of  some  of  these 
heaps  becomes  very  great  from  the  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Arabs  thnt  each  passer-by  adds  a 
stone;*  Burckhardt  mentions  one  near  Damascus 
20  A.  long,  2  ft  high,  and  3  ft.  broad  {Syria, 
p.  46).  8.  The  "  white  stone"  noticed  in  Rev.  ii. 
17  has  been  van'ously  n^arded  as  refennng  to  the 
pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ov. 
Met.  XV.  41 ) ;  to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Giieea*; 
to  both  these  combined,  the  white  conveying  the 
notion  of  acquittal,  the  stone  that  of  election 
(Bengel,  Qnom.);  to  the  stones  in  the  high-priebt's 
breastplate  (Ztillig) ;  to  the  tickets  presented  to  the 
victors  at  the  public  games,  securing  them  main- 
tenaoce  at  the  public  expense  (Hammond);  oi*, 
lastly,  to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (Alfoitl 
in  /.  c).  9.  The  use  of  stones  for  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh.  viii.  32.  10.  Stones 
for  striking  Cn  are  mentioned  in  2  Mace  z.  3.  11. 
Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  ho^ 
bandry :  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's 
field  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K. 
iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering 
stones  pravious  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2) :  allusion  is 
made  to  both  these  practices  in  Ecd.  iii.  5  (**  a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  "). 
12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  xii.  3  of  the  **  burdensome 
stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of 
lifting  stones  as  an  exeroise  of  strength,  which  he 
describes  as  being  practised  in  Judaea  in  his  dar 
(comp.  Ecclue.  vi.  21);  bat  it  may  equally  w«li 
be  explained  of  a  large  oomei-etone  as  a  symbol 
of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  16). 

Stones  are  used  metaphoricafly  to  denote  hardness 
or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37  ;  Ez.  xi.  19,  xxzvi. 
26),  as  well  a»  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen. 
xlii.  24,  where  **  the  stone  of  Israel  "  is  equivalent 
to  *'  the  rock  of  Israel  '*  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3  •  Is.  xxx. 
29).  Themembera  of  the  Church  ara  called  **  livii^ 
stones,**  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living  tempU 
in  which  Christ,  himself  "  a  living  stone,'*  is  the 


U  be  ooDtataied  In  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  whicb  be  reodera  '  as  a 
bag  of  lems  In  a  heap  of  stones"  {Thes.  p.  IINZ).     Fm 
Vi«J«ate  hsA  a  curiotu  version  of  tUs  passsga    *  Sttcai  ^vd 
'  mluii  lapWeaa  lu  aciprviun  UaccuiH.'* 
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iiiaf  or  htad  of  th«  oorner  (Eph.  ii.  20-29,  t  Pel 
ii.  4-8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES,  PEEGIOXTS.  The  rader  »  re- 
ferred to  tho  wparete  articles,  Kuch  as  Aoate, 
Carbuhclb,  Sardonyx,  ftc,  ibr  sath  iDfomia- 
tion  as  it  has  been  poesible  to  obtain  on  the  yarioas 
gems  xnentioQfd  in  the  Bible.  The  identification 
of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  predons  stones  is 
a  task  of  considerable  difficulty :  sometimes  we  haye 
no  farther  due  to  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  a 
name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word,  which 
deriration  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  merdy  ezpresKS  some  quality  often  common 
to  many  predous  stones.  As  &r,  however,  as 
regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  authority  oi 
Josephus,  who  had  frequent  oppartunitiea  of  seeing 
it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  Yulgaie 
agrees  with  hit  nomendatm^  and  in  Jerome's  Ume 
the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the 
Tnnple  of  Concord :  henca  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight*  The  modmi  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  re- 
mained fixed  the  kst  2000  years,  afford  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  it  was  intimated  above,  there  is  much  that  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  identi- 
fication. Predous  stones  are  finequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  tliey  were  known  and  veiy 
highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx- 
stone,  fine  speamens  of  which  are  still  of  great 
value,  is  expnasly  mentioned  by  Moses  as  being 
found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The  sard  and  sard- 
onyx, the  amethyst  or  rose-quarts,  with  many 
agates  and  other  varieties  of  quarts,  were  doubtless 
the  best  known  and  most  resdUy  procured.  **  Onyx- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  predous 
stones,**  were  among  the  artides  collected  by  David 
for  the  temple  (1  Chr.  zzix.  2).  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Es. 
xxvit.  16),  and  the  robes  of  their  king  were  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
with  various  predous  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  predous  stones  was 
known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  i$ir  G. 
Wilkinson  says  (Ame.  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
"  The  Isradites  leanit  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians.*'  There  can  be 
so  doubt  that  they  did  learn  much  of  the  art  from 
this  skilful  nation,  but  it  Is  probable  that  it  was 
known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when  Tamar 
desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  agnet,  which 
we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with  some 
device.  The  twdve  stones  of  the  breas^>late  were 
engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
(Ex.  xzviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sardonyx) 
stones  which  formed  the  high-priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  **  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engraxtmgi 
p/  a  tigmeL"     See  also  ve.  36,  •«like  the  en- 

•  The  LXX.,  Volg.,  sod  Joesphns»  an  all  agreed  as  to 
Ibo  MBiesof  tLa  stones;  then  is,  bowoTer,  some  little 
UftavBM  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  bnastplaie: 
tbiis  the  laovtf,  which,  aooordtng  to  Joeephos,  oocopies 
•hi*  second  place  ia  the  third  row.  Is  by  tho  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  put  ta  the  third  pl^e;  a  similar  iran^KMitioi» 
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gnvings  t\  a  siirnet.'*  It  is  an  uiMieaded  qiifc^M 
woethcr  tae  diamond  was  known  to  the  aarfy 
nations  of  antiquity.    The  A.  V.  gives  it  aa  thr 

rendering  of  the  Hebw  roAditfm,  (D^H^,  but  it 

is  pobable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.  Sir  6. 
Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  tint  the  andeut  fjajjt&KM 
were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  nan  it  ftc 
engraving  (ii.  p.  67).  Beckmann,  on  the  ather 
hand,  maintains  that  the  uae  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeka  and  Romans:  **  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  prooft  that  the  andents 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond**  {JSiA»  ^ Inceniioma^ 
ii.  p.  87,  Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for 
polishing  predous  stones  by  the  andtnt  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the  emery 
stone  yConmdum),  a  mineral  inferior  oolv  to  the 
diamond  in  hardness  [Adamaxt,  App.  A.J.  Th^re 
is  fio  proof  that  the  diamond  was  known  to  the 
andent  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  frictiao 
with  snother  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  Uie  hands 
of  a  well-practised  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient 
labour  and  of  oonsidejable  difficulty ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  diar 
mond  as  upon  a  signet  ring.b  Again,  Josephus  tells 
us  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §5)  that  the  twslve  stones  of  iht 
breastplate  were  of  great  size  and  axtreordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
size;  probably  they  were  neariy  an  inch  aqnare; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  siae,  with 

the  five  letteis  of  pUT  (Zebulun)  engravod  on 

it — for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Gesi. 
zxx.  20),  his  name  would  occuny  the  third  place 
in  the  second  row — is  quite  out  of  the  qnestioai^ 
and  cannot  possibly  be  tiie  TafMm  of  the  famsat- 
plate. 

Peritaps  the  stone  called  **  ligure"  by  the  A.  V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  predous  stones  mentioned  ia  the  BiUe. 
In  our  artide  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinioo 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tourmoMir. 
We  objected  to  the  <*  hyadnth  stone  representiBg 
the  lyncurium  of  the  andents,  because  of  its  not 
possessing  attractive  powen  in  any  marked  degree, 
as  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  It  appean,  however,  (rem  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  thai 
the  hyaemth  (sircoa)  ia  highly  electric  when 
rubbed;  He  states  he  is  practically  convinoed  of 
this  foct,  although  he  allowa  that  highly  eleetrie 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  aaserts  that  cur  hyaemth  {jaomtk^ 
ziroon)  waa  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Pei^ians,  and  that  numcreua 
intaglios  in  it  eidst  of  the  age  of  Theophrsstus. 
The  ancitnt  hyacinthm  was  our  aapphvre,  aa 
Solinus  shows. 

Predous  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figursr 
tive  sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability* 
&c.,  in  thoee  objects  with  which  they  are  com* 
pared  (see  Cant.  v.  14 ;  Is.  liv.  11,  12 ;  Lam.  iv. 


with  n^woi  to  the  efi^MTos  and  the  ix^r^t  hi 
the  third  row. 

k  "The  srUsts  of  the  MmsisMmce  actoslly  suoecadrd 
in  cnpraving  on  the  diamooo ;  the  dlsooveiT  is  sseigMd 
to  Clement  Birag(\  by  others  to  J.  da  Tvcsio.  PhUip  IL'i 
cngrsver."    [C.  W.  Kiof.! 


I ;  Bw.  t*.  \  Iii.  It>^21).  A >  Id  the  predooi 
(IMiB  In  thi  trailplat'  of  Iht  high-prist,  Ke 
Joaqihnt,  Jat.  iii.  T,  §5 ;  Kpphimliu,  r>pl  thf 
if  Affvv  t£»  trrm  ir  t.  nvA.  r.  'Aoptfr,  in 
Kftphuii  OpiUB.  td.  I'MnTiui,  ii.  p.  2'^5-232, 
CologB^  1683,  (thii  tntiH  bu  twni  rdiUd 
•fpaiiul;  I>J  Ceor.  GoiKr,  Dt  anni  rtnim 
ft<—ii.  gtmtr€,  Ac.  Tigorl,  1565;  and  b;  Hat. 
HillcT,  tb«  nttiicr  of  tbt  Hitrfrphylico*,  in  hin 
SiflifajiHta  Jfmttiwmtioa,  p.  83,  Tubing,  IT  1 1)  ; 
Bniu,  Dt  VtttilH  SoHrdtAim  Hibraeorvn 
(Amul.  1680,  uid  End  ad.  16SS),  lib.  ii.  opp. 
T  ud  8;  fidlerauDD,  Dii  Urim  tmd  Thumiaim 
diiAiUnln  Ooivnm,  Btdln,  1824;  RcwnDiilllFr, 
■  Thf  MlnemWr  of  th«  Hible,'  Al&aJ  Cahmet, 
>d.  iivii.  [W.H.I 

erONINO.    [PuNWiMBirTS.] 

STORK  (rmm,  duuldM  -.  tnu>d*t«l  indif- 
famllT  hj  I.XX.  IitIBb,  In^.  ^paSfsf,  nAMiir: 
Vulg.  herodii,  hendaa,  aatrtu:  A.  V.  "  itoik," 
Inept  in  Job  mil.  IH,  when  it  la  tnnaUted 
"  wing  "  ("  Jtork  "  iu  the  m»i-gin).     But  then  in 

plunge.  I'he  LXX.  do  not  x«m  to  hiive  I'ecogniKd 
llw  rtork  iiDda'  Iha  Hebitw  term  ni'DTI ;  other' 
wile  they  cddM  kmzb^j  W*  miiaed  Iha  abrioui 
rmderii^  of  ■w\\afrfit,  at  In™  iJoptad  in  two  in- 
UaiKa  th*  phonetic  rcpiweoution  of  the  origiiud, 
•rtla  (whBcc  na  doubt  Hoydl.  bril,  iTIai  jp- 
rJav).  It  li  DDgular  that  a  bird  lo  conqiiciioui 
and  taniiliar  aa  the  itock  rnnit  baie  bem  both  in 
K)irM  and  KkstiiM  ahonld  hare  caopci)  notiee  by 
thf  LXX.,  but  tben  am  be  no  doubt  cf  the  correct- 
iieu  of  Ihe  nuderiug  of  A.  V.  The  Heb,  term  ii 
fctined  firom  tha  root  nOII,  wbeoi*  IDn.  "  Und- 
nw,"  6«i  the  matemilaiid  filial  affrctioaof  which 
Ihia  Uid  haa  btM  in  aJI  agu  tb*  Ijpe). 
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The  While  Slorli(CV»iuia&i,L.)  u  one  oft 
Largfat  and  a»at  awapjcumu  of  land  birda,  aUtidii 
tnAj  tarn  ttA  high,  the  jet  blarli  ofita  winga  u 
iti  br^t  nd  beak  and  'egi  oontrutiag  finely  wi 


of  ill  plnmaga  (Zach.  r,  V,  "  Tb«y 
had  Vingilike  the  winginfailorl").  ltlE}tai:«d 
bj  Mturaliita  n«ar  tL«  Hena  tnba,  with  wLich  il 
haa  noe  alr.nitj,  formingaoonHcCinglink  between 
it  and  the  ipoonhill  and  ibia,  like  all  of  which,  tht 
ttork  feeds  on  fiiih  tnd  ivptilea,  eapeciati;  ou  tin 
[n  the  neighbouthood  of  duui  it  deroun 
readily  all  kindt  of  ollid  and  garbnge.  For  tJiif 
naaon,  doubtlau,  it  ii  pbwed  in  the  liit  of  unclean 
biids  It  th«  Monic  law  (l.eT.  li.  IDj  Deut.  lir, 
1)f).  The  iing«  of  the  whit«  itork  titrndi  ocei 
the  whole  of  Knrope,  except  the  Biiciah  lalea,  where 
it  ia  now  only  a  rare  Tiaibuit,  and  over  Northern 
AfHcH  and  Ana,  a>  far  at  leut  as  Biitnah. 

The  niack  Stork  {Ciaaiua  nif;ra,  L.},  though  lea 
abundant  in  placet,  ii  Kattdy  lea  widely  dittri- 
iitcd,   but   haa  a  mora  eaiterly  range  than  ita 


ingenei 


Both   I 


Paleilin^  the  white  atork  being  nnlTenalir  dlitri- 
buted,  genemllT  in  pain,  OTer  the  whole  country, 
the  bladi  aloik  living  in  large  flocka  alW  the 
fashion  of  herona,  in  the  mon  aecluded  and  manhy 
diatricU.  The  writer  met  with  a  flock  of  upwarda 
ol'  Kfly  btock  atorlu  feeding  notr  the  weit  alwre  of 
the  Dad  Sfa.     They  are  atill  mora  abundant  by 


to  begnganou 


'hile  ihe  bUck  atork  ii  nerer  fonDd  about  build' 
but  prefen  manhy  placea  in  foreata,  and  breeda 
he  (opa  <^  the  loflieat  treea,  where  it  heap*  up 
imple  neat  ftr  I'nnn  the  haunU  of  man;  the 
e  atork  attacbea  itiFlf  to  him,  and  tot  the 
ice  which  it  rendsra  in  the  deelruction  of  itp- 
and  the  removal  of  oflal  hai  been  repnid  from 
(«rli»t  tlmoi  by  pi'otection  and  rererence, 
wciolly  the  caae  In  the  oonntiieR  where  it 

'lowna  in  Holland,  in  tht 

na  of  Denmark,  and  In  the  baaan  of  Syria 
runia,  it  may  be  aeea  atalking  grarety  among 
:rowd,  and  wo  betide  the  atranger  either  in 
nd  or  in  Paleatine  who  ahould  dare  to  moleat  II 


«da.     In  th 


been  tqnally  ifCDgnited  1»*  the  ai 
Rufua,  who  lirat  Ttnlured  to  bring 
t^ible,  gained  the  following  eprgmm 
liik  candidature  for  Uie  praetorship: 


Menta.  Sempr. 
'oung  itorka  to 
on  Ihe  failure  a' 


Horace  eoolemptaouilj  allndea  to  the  aamt  nerilege 
in  the  line* 

■Tuoqaa  ckaob  nldo. 
Dcoec  Toa  aKtor  docBit  praeuwina'' (SW.  IL  3;  M.V 

Pliny  (ffiit.  ffirt.  I.  Si)  tella  mthat  ioThfaaaly 
it  wi«  s  capital  crime  to  kill  a  atork,  and  that  they 
were  thua  Taluod  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  war&re  againat  aerpenta,  Th^ 
were  not  leia  honoured  in  ^pt.  it  ii  aaid  that 
at  Fa  in  Horoeco,  there  i*  an  endows!  ho>p<tal  for 


raina  hold  that  al 


lem  when  dead.  ThcMaro- 
are  human  beings  in  that 
ilanda  (a«c  note  to  Brawn'* 
£ptii.ui.2T,§.^).  The  Turka  in  Syria  pnut 
atork  oa  a  true  follower  of  lalam,  from  the 
Kc  he  nlwayiahowa  tbi  IheTorkiab  and  Anb 
le  Chtiatian  quarten.  For  thij  undonhted 
iwere-,  there  may  be  two  other  numi — the 
wiount  of  offid  to  be  found  abont  the  Maalaa 
and  the  penecutiona  aufievd  frm  1^  aqr^ 
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tied  Giftks,  wbo  rob  the  nests,  and  ihow  none  of 
the  gcoitk  oonsideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
whkli  often  redeems  the  Turkish  character.  Strick- 
kiid,  Mem.  and  PaperSf  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  states  that 
ft  is  said  to  hare  quite  deserted  Greece,  since  the 
cxpukion  of  iti  Mohammedan  protecton.  The  ob- 
admtioDS  of  the  writtf  corroborated  this  remark. 
Similarlj  the  rooks  were  said  to  be  so  attached 
to  the  old  r^me,  that  most  of  them  left  France  at 
the  Reroiution ;  a  true  statement,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  clearing  of  mort  of  the  fine  old  timber  which 
used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 

The  deriTatlon  of  iTl^pn  points  to  the  paternal 

and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
hare  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
joang  repaid  the  care  of  their  parmts  by  attaching 
themaelTes  to  them  for  liie,  and  tending  them  in 
old  ^e.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among 
(he  Latins  "  avis  pia.*'  (See  Labumus  in  Petronius 
Arbiter ;  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  14 ;  and  Pliny, 
y<a.  Hist,  X.  32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  retoming 
to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  fomidation 
for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far  difl'ers  from  other 
birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents  after  it  has  become 
matore;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Unless  when  molested  by  man,  storks'  nests 
all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  n^er  repaired, 
for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in  Holland  the 
same  individuals  have  been  recognised  for  many  years. 
That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is  very 
strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions.  The 
tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Delft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  off  her  young, 
and  at  length  sacrificed  her  life  with  theirs  rather 
than  desert  them,  has  been  often  repeated,  and  seems 
corroborated  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Its  watch- 
fulness over  its  young  is  unremitting,  and  often 
shown  in  a  somewhat  droll  manner.  The  writer 
was  once  in  camp  near  an  old  ruined  tower  in  the 
plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of 
storks  had  their  nest.  The  four  young  might  often 
be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying  the  prospect 
from  their  lonely  height ;  but  whenever  any  of  the 
human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the  tower, 
one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its 
foot  gently  on  the  iicdcs  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to 
hold  them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had 
passed,  snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming 
a  grotesque  air  of  indiffereno*  and  unconsciousness 
of  there  being  anythii^  under  its  diarge. 

Few  migratoxj  birds  are  mora  punctnal  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or 
at  least,  from  its  fimiiliarity  and  conspicuoosness, 
its  migrations  have  been  mora  accurately  noted. 
**  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times"  (see  Vii^l,  Georg.  u.  319.  and  Petron. 
Sat,),  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  wcek'm  April,  and 
it  ramains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
Mtod  its  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
late  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  btest  the  12th 
April  (KjaerboUing,  Danmarka  Fugle,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Tpper  Nile  during  winter,  and 
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some  few  further  west,  in  the  Saban;  lit  H 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  6u-  south,  w  less  inilrtrf 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  ihc  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  soond  il 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  ita 
long  mandibles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet  *'  crota- 
listria"  in  Petron.  (quasi  KpoiTaXi(m,  to  rattle  thr 
castanets).  From  the  absence  of  voice  profaahlj 
arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  <*i>imt  qui 
dcnniis  non  inesse  linguas  oonhnnent.'* 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised   re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  dv.  17,  "  As  for  tbe 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house."     In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  witli 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagie 
is  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  &ceoes 
in  cature,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.    Amid  Um 
desolation  of  his  fallen  dties  throughout  Easten 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  Asia  and  Afiica, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theati-es  or  baths.     It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.     A  pair  of  storks  have  poasession  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  they 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Ramlefa 
(the  andent  Arimathea).     So  they  have  a  pillstr 
at  Tiberias,  and  a  coraer  of  a  min  at  NcIn  Hoosseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  andent  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezreel  with  tbe 
cherished  storks.    But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con* 
spicuous  spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  hb  instinct  for  the  sodety  of  man,  be 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.     In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  thdr  neglect  and  want  of  drainage 
supply  him  with  abundjmce  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
for  his  nest;  but  where  neither  towen  nor  nxina 
abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
both  stories,  swallows,  and  many  other  birds  most 
have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial 
conveniences  of  man  s  buildings  to  desert  their  &a> 
tural  places  of  nidification.    Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  cUBs,  on  trees, 
or  even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  herra, 
which  generally  associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  builds  in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on 
bushes.    It  is  therefore  needless  to  interpret  the 
text  of  the  stork  merely  perciiing  on  trees.     It  pro- 
bably was  no  less  numerous  in  Palestine  when 
David  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number  of  suitable 
towere  must  have  be^  far  fewer,  and  it  wonid 
therefore  resort  to  trees.     Though  it  dees  not  fie- 
quent  trees  in  South  Judaea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  acooiding  to  several 
travellan ;  and  the  writer  may  remaiit,  that  while 
he  has  never  seen  the  nest  except  on  towera  «f 
pilUra  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  ncsKt 
he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  tree.     Vanrc 
(iStf  HusticOf  iii.  5)  observes,  **  Ad  venae  volucres 
pullos  fadunt,  m  agro  cuxmku,  in  tecto  iurtmdin<«.** 
All  modem  authorities  give  instances  c£  toe  white 
stork  building  on  trees.     D^land  mentions  several 
pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh  near  Chilons. 
sur>Mame  (Om.  Europ.  ii.  153).     Kjaerbollinfi 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Dn- 
mark,  and  Nillxon  also  as  to  Sweden.      B^/lekes 
ofae*'n  e>  **  that  in  G«rro>uiv  the  white  stoik  Uiildi 
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ki  tbr  gikbles,  &c.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of 
p}{dan  and  the  strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak, 
binding  the  branches  together  with  twigs,  turf,  and 
earth,  and  coveiing  the  fiat  surface  with  stiuw, 
inoas,  and  feathers  *  {Eier  Eur,  pi.  zxxri.). 

The  biack  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  land,  u  the  roost  abundant  of  the  two 
(Hamier's  Obs,  iii.  323).  Of  either,  however,  the 
Lxpresaion  mav  be  taken  literally,  that  **  the  tir-trees 
are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork."  [H.  B.  T.] 

8TBAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  i-endei-s 
Matt.  jLxiii.  24,  **  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at 
A  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  Trench  has  supposed,  that  tliis  ob- 
scure phi'ase  is  due  to  a  printer's  enxir,  and  that 
the  tine  readily  is  **  strain  out."  Such  is  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  8ii)\l(f  ly,  as  used  by  Plutai-ch  { Op. 
Jfor.  p.  692  D,  Sipnp.  Probl.  vi.  7,  §1)  and  Dios- 
oorides  (ii.  86;,  vi«.  to  clarify  by  passing  through 
a  strainer  {iKurrfip),  **  Stiiiin  out,"  is  the  reading 
of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cranmer's  (1539),  the  Bishops' 
(1568),  and  Uie  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles,  and  **  stxtdn 
at"  which  is  neither  correct  nor  intelligible,  could 
only  have  crept  into  our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed 
to  remain  there,  by  an  oversight.  Dean  Trench 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  from 
a  private  letter  written  to  him  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  North  Africa,  who  says :  *Mn  a  ride  from  Tan- 
gier to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
who  accompanied  me,  when  he  drank,  always  un- 
folded the  &id  of  his  turban  and  placed  it  over  the 
month  of  his  bota,  drinking  through  the  muslin,  to 
strain  out  the  gnat^,  whose  larvae  swarm  in  the 
water  of  that  country  "  {On  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
A'.  T.  pp.  172,  173).  If  one  might  conjecture  the 
cause  which  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the  aubstitu- 
lion  of  at  fi>r  out,  it  is  perhape  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  note  of  the  Geneva  Version,  which  explains 
the  verse  thus :  '*  Ye  stay  at  that  which  is  nothing, 
and  let  pass  that  which  is  of  greater  importance." 

STBANOEB  (Ij,  nC^n)*    A  "stnmger"  in 

the  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be 
•  penon  of  foreign,  •'.  e.  non-Israelitish,  exti-action 
i-«sident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  *'  foreigner,"  ■ 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  trn- 
reller :  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the  "  na- 
tions,**' or  non-Israelite  peoples,  who  held  no 
relationship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
taim  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Gieek  firrotieos, 
and  may  be  compared  with  our  expre^on  **  natu- 
raliaed  foreign^',"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain 
political  siatut  in  the  country  where  the  foreigner 
resides :  it  is  opposed  to  one  **  bom  in  the  land,"  * 
er,  as  the  term  more  properly  menne,  **  not  trans- 
planted,'* in  the  same  way  that  a  natui-alized 
foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  native.  The  tcims  applied 
tc  *he  **  stranger "  have  s{>ecial  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  retidmg  *  in  the  land.     The  existence  of  such 
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*  ">!,  3C^n.  These  terms  appear  iu  dpscrlbe,  not 
two  different  claaKs  of  st/angers.  but  tbe  stranger  under 
two  dlffen-nt  ai^iects,  gir  rather  Implying  his  foreign 
)rifln.  or  tbe  Ikct  of  his  bavins  turned  aside  to  abide 
with  another  people,  tdthdb  implying  his  permanent  r^ 
■Mriior  In  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Winer  iRealub 
*  Fin-mda**^,  rcteaids  the  Utter  as  cqu'valrnt  u»  blrcUnff. 


a  class  of  persons  among  the  IsmeBtes  h  easily 
accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that  ac- 
companied them  out  of  Egypt  (Llx.  xii.  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitisli  population,  which 
was  never  wholly  extirpated  fron  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  foimed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c.,  foimed  a  fouith. 
The  number  from  these  various  sources  must  havt 
been  at  all  times  very  considerable;  the  census  of 
them  *n  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return  of  153,600 
males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  legulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  weie  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  gi'eat  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  weie  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizen!>hip  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
ap|)ear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  Cauaanitea  (Deut.  vii.  3), 
that  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
citlxenship;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that  this  ex- 
clusion was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselytes 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  zxii.  9),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  S;im. 
xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18'), 
enjoying  to  all  appearance  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship.  Whether  a  stitrnger  could  ever  become  l^lly 
a  landowner  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole  of  the  soil  w:is 
portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Ezekiel 
notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division  which  he 
witnessed  iu  vision,  that  the  strangeis  were  to  share 
the  inheritance  with  the  Isiaelites,  and  should  thus 
l)ecome  as  those  "  bom  in  the  country"  (£z.  xlvii. 
22).  Indeed  the  term  ** stranger"  is  more  than 
once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify  one 
who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
23) ;  while  on  the  other  luuid  ezrach  (A.  V.  **  born 
in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a 
tree  not  transplanted,  and  so  occupying  it^i  native 
soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  8ua*eeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in  coui-se  of 
time  have  been  reco(;ni^-ed  as  "  strangers,"  and  had 
the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conWed  to  them. 
There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Canaanite 
from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper 
l.-indowner,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest 
in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  came 
round.  That  they  po!^<$essed  laud  in  one  of  these 
two  capacities  is  clear  fiom  the  case  of  Ai-aunah 
above  dted.  The  stranger  appears  to  have  been 
eligible  to  all  dvil  otfices,  that  of  kmg  excepted 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  sti'anger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  hraeU 
itish  state:  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10),  to  eat  leavened  biead  at  the 

Jabn  (ArchaeoL  1 11.  $181)  explains  tAshdb  of  one  who. 
whether  Hebrew  or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home. 
We  Hee  no  evidence  for  eiilier  of  these  opioloDS.  In  tbe 
LXX.  these  temis  are  most  frequently  rendered  byiropot* 
ffof ,  tbe  Alexandrian  aubptltute  for  the  dassloal  mctqwcov 
Someiimea  wpea^Xvrot  is  used,  ani  In  two  paaaaso!  (lui 
xll.  19;  Is.  xiv.  1)  ytuipas,  as  reineses'tlnK  tb?  (nit2/'et 
fomi  of  if,i  word  gir 
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rime  of  (he  Pnover  (Ex.  xii.  19),  to  commit  ane 
ttttxh  of  the  marriage  Laws  (Lev.  xviiL  26),  to 
worship  Molecfa  (Ler.  nc.  2),  or  to  eat  Wood  or 
(he  fieah  of  any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise 
ihan  by  the  hand  of  man  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  15).     He 
was  reqmred  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the 
yf?ar  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54),  to  observe  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  pertoi-m  the  rites 
of  purification  when  necessaiy  (Lev.  xvu.  15 ;  Num. 
£ix.  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings  after  sins  of  igno- 
rance (Nam.  XV.  29).    If  the  stranger  was  a  bonds- 
man he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex. 
xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  l^m ;  but  if  he  ronained  undi-cumcised,  he 
was  prohibited  fix>m  partaking  of  the  Passover  ^Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  oould  not  be  regarded  aa  a  full  citizen. 
Lilerty  wis  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
niUted  food  to  an  undrcumcised  stranger ;  for  on 
this  ground  akne  can  we  harmonise  the  statements 
m  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10, 15.    Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  drcnmdsed.  no 
illstinction  existed  m  regaixi  to  legal  rights  between 
the  stiimger  and  the  Israelite :  **  one  law  "  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affimoed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Ex.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  to  1^ 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  judges  are 
strictly  warned  againat  any  pai-tiality  in  their  de- 
cisions (Deut  i.  16,  xxiv.  17,  18).     The  Israelite 
is  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xiz. 
M ;  Deut  x.  19),  and  the  precept  is  enfo/ced  in 
each  cas^  by  a  reference  to  his  own  state  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.    Such  precepts  were  needed  in  oider 
t(>  coiinteiact  the  nstural  tendency  to  ti^eat  persons 
In  the  position  of  stmngers  with  rigour.     For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slAves  (Lev.  xxv.  47^,  yet  his  normal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  he  is  coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  (e,g,  Ex.  xxiL  21-23;  Deut  x.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  and  in  the  spedal  directions  respecting  his 
having  a  shaiv  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer> 
tain  religious  festivals  (Deut  xvi.  1 1, 14,  xxvi.  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  tiiennial  tithe  ^Dcut.  xiv. 
28,  29),  in  the  foiigotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  19),  and 
in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).    It  also  appcai-s  that 
the  ''stranger"  formed  the  dass  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terms  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xiL  45;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,40.     Such 
labourers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13 ;  Deut  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  oonsidei«Uly  treated,  for 
'he  condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  &vourably 
a>mpared  with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourner  in  oontradistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).     A  less  fortunate  class  of  strangers, 
probably  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
^Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  weU  as  to  be  put  to  ta^-work,  aa 
was  the  cose  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  buildmg 
cf  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  ii.  18).    The  libeial  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  reguktions  respecting  strangers  preaenta 
a  strong  oootrast  to  the  rigid  exdusiveneiB  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  M>ylonish  captivity,  and  originated  partly  in 
(he  outrages  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands 
^  forejgocra,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest  tlieir 
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nationality  should  be  swampea  by  ootstant  aimli^ 
ttif#  with  foreigners:  the  bitter  motive  appCBtrs  to 
have  dictated  the  stringent  meaaniies  adi^ited  by 
Neheminh  ^Neb.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord  oeiKicmm 
this  exdusive  epirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  where  He  defines  the  term  **  neighbour  " 
in  a  sense  new  to  His  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselyte* 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  tme  representative  of 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towaitis  this 
class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.  [Probe> 
LTTE.]  The  term  «  stranger"  U4twi)  Is  genemllj 
naed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general  sense  ot 
foreigner,  and  oocasionallv  in  its  more  technical  sravc 
as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.ii.  19).    [W.  L.  B.] 

STRAW  (pn,  UJbm :  JS^x^pov :  pcd§a).    Both 

wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  andenl 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle, 
and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ;  I  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7, 
Ixv.  25).    The  straw  was  probably  often  diopped 
and  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  &c,  for  proveodt-r 
(see  HaiTOer's  ObseroaikmSy  i.  423-4;  Wiikinaoo, 
Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  48,  Lond.  1854).     There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter;   Harmer 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed ;  thoiitter  the  people 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animals'  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised  between  their  hands 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  mominr*  sprinkling 
it  in  the  summer  witii  fresh  water  to  aeep  it  fix>m 
oon-upting  (Ote.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).    Straw  was 
employed  by  the   Egyptians  for   making    bricks 
(Ex.  V.  7,    16) :    it  wns  chopped  up  and  nixtd 
with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  onmpnct  and  to 
pi  event  their  cracking    {^Anc.   Egypt,   ii.    194). 
[Bricks.]     The  andent  Egyptians  reaped  their 
com  close  to  the  ear,  and  aflowards  cut  the  straw 
dose  to  the  ground  (/d.  p.  48)  and  laid  it  bv. 
This  was  the  sti-aw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to  gather 

"stubble*'  (t^,  Kash)  instead,  a  matter  of  oon- 

siderable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself  had 
been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  Stubble  fie- 
qnently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote 
either  the  shoi-t  standing  stitiw,  mentioned  above, 
which  was  commonly  set  on  riie,  benoe  the  allt 
sions  in  Is.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  small  fia^ 
nients  that  would  be  left  behind  after  the  reapir  ^ 
hence  the  expi^essioo,  '*  as  the  Kcuh  before  the  wii  1  * 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13;  Is.  xU.  2;  Jer.  zui.24).  [W.  4.] 

STBEAM  OF  EGYPT  (Dn»  Sw:  ft^o- 
K6poupa  (pi.) :  torretu  Aegypti)^  once  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,''  appaivntly 
to  avoid  tautology  (Is.  xxrii.  12).  It  is  the  best 
^anslation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  expreeaei 
the  sente  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the  vague- 
ness it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wadi-l-*Areesh.  [Riyeb  of  Egtpt  : 
KiL«.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

STBEET  cf^n,  airn,  jm-.  wAoreik,  pifof). 

The  streets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town  present  a 
great  contrast  to  those  with  wluch  we  are  fiuniliar. 
beins  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  evcL 
in  the  best  towns,  such  aa  Cairo  (Lane,  i.  25), 
Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and  Aleppo  (Rutaell, 
14).     Their  character  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  di- 
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mtiU  ftwl  the  slyk  of  architecture,  the  nanowiw.<8 
M»ing  diM  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloomineee 
to  the  drcumstance  of  the  windows  looking  for  the 
most  put  into  the  inner  oourt.  Ab  these  same 
influences  existed  in  andent  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the 
same  character  as  at  present.  The  opposite  opinion 
has,  indeed,  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  He- 
brew tena  Hfok4b,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and 
properly  masning  a  wih  plaioe.  The  specific  signi- 
rication  of  this  tano,  however,  is  nther  a  court* 
yard  or  square:  it  is  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  a  town, 
where  public  businebs  was  transacted  TDeut.  xiii. 
*^;,  and,  again,  to  the  oourt  before  the  Temple 
(Ezr.  X.  9)  or  befot^  a  palace  (Ksth.  iy.  6).  Its 
applittlioB  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  oom' 
paratio$  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 
naps  oonvey  the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a>  sense  well  adapted  to  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  (e.  g.  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg.  xix.  15 ; 
2  8am.  xzi.  12).  The  street  called  '*  Straight,"  in 
Damascus  (Aete  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
100  fiKt  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colon- 
nades into  three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot 
passengers,  tike  side  passages  for  vehides  and  hoi-se- 
meo  going  in  diffo-ent  Erections  (Porter,  i.  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected 
togiether  into  baxars  in  andent  ea  in  modem  times : 
we  read  of  the  bakers'  baxar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brhrier,  and  dothes  baxars  (dkTopd) 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph,  B.  /.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that 
the  latter  should  **  make  streets  in  Damascos" 
(1  K.  XX.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  baxars 
(the  term  ohAU  here  used  being  the  same  as  in  Jer. 
xzxrii.  21),  and  thra  amounted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  jm  oommgrcii.  A  lively  descnption  of  the 
baxars  at  Damascus  is  fumishal  as  by  Porter 
"j.  58-60).  The  broad  and  naiTow  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished  under  the  terms  richSb  and  clMa  in  the 
followmg  passages,  though  the  point  is  frequently 
lost  in  the  A.  V.  by  rendering  the  ktter  term 
"abnnd**  or  •*  without "  :—ProT.  v,  16,  rii.  12, 
2xii.  13;  Jer.  v.  1,  ix.  21 ;  Am.  ▼.  16 ;  Nah«  ii.  4. 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  by  the 
terms  richSb  and  skAk  in  Cant.  iii.  2,  and  by  vXareui 
and  f6fiii  in  Luke  xiv.  21 :  but  the  etymological 
sense  of  9h4k  points  rather  to  a  place  of  concouratf, 
such  as  a  market>place,  while  ^ifiii  is  applied  to 
the  "  Straight"  sti«9t  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11), 
and  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt, 
vi.  2)  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  publidty:  it  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  the  contr.wt  can  be  sus- 
tained :  Josephns  describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  term  ffTcrenrof  {B,  J,  v.  8,  §1).  The 
term  sk&k  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Pror.  rii.  8 ; 
Red.  xii.  4,  5.  The  term  cMi$,  already  noticed, 
applies  generally  to  that  which  is  ouitide  the  red- 
dcnoe  (ai  in  Piov.  vii.  12,  A.  V.  •«  she  is  without ")» 
and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pastum-groiuid  (Job  xiii.  17,  where  the  A.  V. 
requires  emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had 
Lames  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Acts  ix.  11. 
That  they  were  geneially  unpaved  may  be  inferred 
fiom  the  notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the 
Great  at  Antioch  (Joseph,  Ant,  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  by 
Ikrod  Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xz.  9,  §7). 
H^noe  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
yf  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev.  xii.  21  >. 
Eacii  street  and  basar  in  a  modem  town  is  locked 
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up  at  night  (lAne,  i.  25 ;  Ruseell,  i.  21),  and  hsnoc 
a  person  cannot  pass  without  being  obsorved  ly  tin 
watchman :  the  same  custom  apptars  to  hava  pi*> 
vailed  in  andeut  timtt  (Cant.  iii.  '6).   [W.  L,  B.} 

STRIPES.    [Punishments.] 
SU'AH  (mo :  ^ovi :  Sue),  Son  of  Zophah,  u 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SITBA  (Xafii4i ;  Alex.  Sov/Bds :  SM).  The 
sons  of  Suba  were  aitiong  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v. 
34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  name 
in  the  Hebrew  lists  of  Kxr»  and  Nehemiah. 

BUBA'I  (2i;3df;  Alex.  2v/3a<( :  Obai)=zSHAV' 
MAI  (1  Ksd.  V.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46). 

BUG'GOTH  (n^SD :  ^xriwai  in  Gen.  in  both 

MSS.,  elsewhere  Soirx^^f  Soicxv^af  ^XX^\ 
Alex.  2oicxo^0 :  in  Gen.  Sochothy  id  est^  t(Aernacula ; 
Soocoth,  Soochoth),  A  town  of  andent  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  fint  heard  of  in  the  account 
of  the  homewaixl  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-ai«m 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is  £u)dfully  derived 
from  the  fiKt  of  Jacob's  having  there  pat  up 
**  booths"  {8ucc6th,  MbD)  for  his  catUe,  as  well 

as  a  bouse  for  himself.  Whether  that  occurrence 
originated  the  name  of  Sucooth  (and,  following  the 
analogy  of  other  huttory,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
!  did),  the  mention  of  the  house  and  the  booths  in 
contitist  to  the  "  tents  "  of  the  wandering  life  indi- 
cates that  the  Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay 
there — a  &ct  not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  the  itineraiy  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Pkniel,  near  the  ford  ol 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  "Caraesafe  to  the  dty  Shechem ").  In 
acoonlance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Sucooth  in 
the  narrative  of  Gideon's  purauit  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  His  course  is  eastwait) 
— the  reverse  of  Jacob's— and  he  comes  first  to 
Scccoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being  fur- 
ther up  the  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"  went  up  thence'').  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  organisation  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men^-chiefs  and*  sheikhs — and 
alsso  by  the  deBance  with  which  it  tivited  Gideon  on 
his  fii-st  application. 

It  would  appear  from  Uiis  passage  that  it  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Succoth  is  named  once  again  after  this — ^in  1  K.  rii. 
46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— as  marking  the  spot  at  which 
the  brsas  foundries  were  pUccd  for  casting  the 
metal-work  of  the  Temple,  '*  in  the  district  of 
Jordan,  in  the  &t  or  soft  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  2jarthan  is 
not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topogr^khical 
value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  {Quaest,  m  Oen,  xxxiii.  16)  that 
there  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  {trana  Jordanem\  in  the  district  iparU)  of 
Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.    He  mentions  it  in 
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ft  Dot«  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  speAkhig  of  the 
places  about  the  Jordan,  and,  afler  nammg  three 
ruined  towns  **  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
ftarth  of  Bysan,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  crossed 


m.J 


to  die  south  are  the  iniins  of  Sukkot  (IsLm).     On 

the  wwtem  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  i*uins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (whi*^  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southei-ninast  of  the  three  i-uined  places  north 
jf  Brsan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericlio."  There  cm, 
tiieivfore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Buruk- 
haidt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  spot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (p.  343, 
4)  to  have  been  *'  two  hours  fiom  Bysan*  whic^ 
bore  N.N.W." 

Dr.  Robinson  (5.  fi.  iii.  309,  &c.)  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  343)  have  discovered 

a  phioe  named  adfcAt  (^^JX^)t  evidently  entii^y 

distinct  both  in  name  aud  position  from  that  of 
Bnrckhai^t.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
ti^avellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  fi-om  the  rivet,  aad  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beisdn.  A  tine  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  east  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
stand.  The  distance  of  Sdkut  from  Beisdn  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  ou  the  oUier  side  of  tlie 
Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  refeired  to  br 
Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  Burckhardt  is  mora  suit- 
able. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
oan  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the  event:; 
of  Gideon's  stoi-v  the  latter  of  the  two  is  not  un- 
suitable.  It  is  in  the  line  of  flij^it  and  purauit 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianites  and  Gideon 
to  have  taken,  and  it  is  al^o  near  a  ford.  SaKut,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  fiir  south,  and  is  also  on 
the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far 
to  the  noi-th  for  the  Suoooth  of  Jacob,  lying  as  that 
did  between  the  Jabbok  and  Shcchem,  especially  if 
we  place  the  Wady  Zerka  (usually  identified  witli  the 
Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it  is  placed 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Beke^  proposes  to 
do.  Jacob's  direct  i-oad  from  the  Wady  Zerka  to 
Sbechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Twwn,  on  the 
other.  If  he  went  north  as  tar  {is  Sdkut,  he  mu>t 
have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Maleh  to  Teyadr^  and 
so  through  Tubas  and  the  Wady  BidAn,  Perhaps 
his  going  north  was  a  ruae  to  escape  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he  made  a  k>ng  stay  at 
Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  ailicle. 
^e  detour  from  the  diiect  road  to  Shechem  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  him. 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly 
aaoertaiDed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
V4LLET  OP  Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7.  The  word  rendered  **  Valley  '*  is  *Stnek  in 
both  cases  ^^  KolKas  r&v  vk^vw',  VallisSoccoth), 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Josh.  ziii.  27>  in  speci- 
fying the  position  of  the  group  of  towns  amongst 
whidi  Sucooth  occurs,  in  describing  the  allotment 
of  Gad.  So  that  it  evidently  denotes  some  marked 
feature  of  the  oountry.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  main  valley  of  the  Joitlan,  the  Ghdr,  is 
intended,  that  being  always  designated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  name  of  *•  the  Arabah."  [G.] 

b  This  gentleman,  an  old  and  experienced  traveller,  hss 
lalelj  returned  finom  a  journey  between  Daouucus.  the 
Wttdy  2erka,  and  Nabloa.  It  wos  underl«k«n  with  tlM 
view  of  testing  his  theory  thai  Haran  wait  in  ttio  netgb* 
Mttrbood  uf  I  >aaia6i-us.   Without  gulag  into  thai  qneMon, 
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I     SUCCOTH  (nlSD :  SojcxcM:  SoooA,  8ooet^ 

"  booths,"  or  "  tents  **),  the  first  camping -})Uoe  4 
the  Israelites  when  they  left  I'^gvpt  '£x.  xii.  .^7 
xiii.  20;  Num.  zziiii.  5,  6).  'This  plaoe  iraj 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  dar's 
mai'di.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  oi 
the  first  three  stations  marks  the  end  of  a  single 
jouro«/.  Rameses,  the  starting-plnce,  we  hare 
shown  was  prnbably  near  the  we»tei-n  end  of  the 
Wddi-t^Tumeyl&t.  We  have  cdculated  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  hare  been 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  as  Suoooth  was  not  in  tl^e 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etham,  being  **  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  '*  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6 ) ,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequent  It 
nearlv  due  east  of  Rameses,  and  fifleeu  miles  distaut 
in  a  straight  line.  If  liameses  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  mound  called  El-'AbbAseeveh, 
the  position  of  Succoth  can  be  rradily  determinei 
within  moderate  limits  of  uncertAinty.  It  w^ 
probably,  to  judge  from  its  name,  a  restang-pbuT 
of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  We  fiud  similar  names  in 
Scenae  Mandrae  (/fin.  Ani.\  Scenae  Mandroi-nn: 
{Not.  Dign.)  or  2ktp^  VLap9pwtf  {Not,  Onirc, 
Episcopatuwm),  Scenae  Vetei'onorum  {It.  Ant.  Si»t, 
Dign.\  and  Scenae  extra  Gerasa  {sic :  Not.  Dign.  . 
See,  for  all  these  places,  Paithey,  Zw  Brdkumfe 
des  alien  Aegyptens^  p.  535.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  such  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  axi<i 
even  if  preserved,  haiti  to  re(^>gnize,  as  it  might  Le 
oonoealed  under  a  corresponding  name  of  similar 
signification,  though  veiy  difierent  in  sound,  as  thnt 
of  the  settlement  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mei'oenarie&>, 
called  T&  ^rparirtlia  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreme  careleifi^- 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  jouniey  to  the  Red  Sea  was  through  the 
deseit,  and  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  based  upon  eridcnoe  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  bat  oontitidicts.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping- 
place,  was  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,**  and  ttie 
countiy  was  once  cultivated  along  the  rsllev 
through  which  passed  the  canal  of  the  Red  ^ea. 
The  demand  that  Mosses  was  oommisaicned  to  make, 
(hat  the  Israelites  might  take  *'  three  days'  joun>er 
into  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does  not  imply  thiit 
the  journey  was  to  be  of  three  days  through  the 
wildeniess,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  neoessarv  to 
moke  three  days'  jouniey  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  th' 
wilderness.  [ExodD6,'tiie  ;  Red  SsA,  Passacc 
OP.]  [R,  S.  P.J 

8UC'COTH-BEN'OTH(nbl-nteO:  2«if- 

Xi»0-Bfyi$:  Sochoih-benoth)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30,  where  the  Babylonish  settlers  in  Samaria  are 
said  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  Succoth-benoth 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country.  It  haa  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  teim  is  pore  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  "tents  of  daughtera;"  which  some 
explain  as  **■  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  ot 
the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  hoooiir 
of  their  idol,*'  others  as  **  small  tabernacles  in  which 
were  contained  images  of  female  deities*'  (oompaiv 
Gesenius  and  S«  Newman,  €ui  cue.  ilSO:  Wine*, 


all  that  ooooems  as  here  Is  to  say  that  lie  has  flatd  the 
laUtude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  32*  13*,  <■ 
nore  than  ten  mtles  sooth  of  Its  poiiitioa  la  Van  <li 
VelJc'a  map.    Mr.  fieke's  paper  and  map  wfU  bt  pok 
Ushvd  in  tlie  Joumoi  ol  tL;  IL  Gwff.  Society  fur  )h«.^ 
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BcihoBritrtmch,  ii.  p.  bA6 ;  Calmet,  CommerUaire 
Littiralt  li.  bdl).  It  u  a  Strang  objection  to  both 
these  expktiatinns,  thai  Sucooth-benoth,  which  in 
Hk  poM^e  in  Kings  occura  in  the  some  coiutruo- 
tkm  with  Nergnl  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus 
CMit  a  deity  at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object 
of  worship.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
3ir  H.  Rawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
not  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  some  attention. 
This  writer  thinks  that  Saci'oth-benoth  represents 
the  Chaldaean  goddess  Zir-6ani^,  the  wife  of  Me- 
rodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  (sdled 
the  '*  queen  "  of  the  place.  Sucooth  he  supposes  to 
befiither**aHamitictermeqmTalenttoZir,'  or  pos- 
sibly a  Shemitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Zirat, 
'*  supreme,"  being  confounded  with  Zarat,  **  tents." 
(See  the  EsKty  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Bawlinson's 
fferodohts,  vol.  i.  p.  630.)  [G.  R.] 

SUCHA'THITESCD'rp^b^:  ImKoBiMlfii  in 

tdberHOcvUU  oommorcmiUa).  One  of  the  &milies  of 
scribes  at  Jabei  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

8UD  rSovS :  Sodi).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  Ko  such  river  is 
known  to  geographers :  bat  if  we  assume  that  the 
first  part  of  the  book  of  Bamch  was  written  in  He- 
brew, the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  final  "1 
having  been  changed  into  ^.  In  this  case  the  name 
would  repi'esent,  not  the  town  of  Soi'a,  as  suggested 
by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  8),  but  the  river  Euphrates 
itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geographers 
**■  the  river  of  Sura,"  a  ooiTuption  probably  of  the 
^'Sippara"  of  the  inscriptions  (Kawlinson's  Herod, 
i.  611,  note  «).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BUD  (2ov8d(;  Alex,  lowri'.  ^)  =  SiA«  or 
SiAHA  [\  Ksd.  V.  29 ;  comp.  Neh.  vii.  47 ;  Ezr. 
n.  44). 

STJDIAS  (2ov8raf:  8erd)ia8  H  Edias)  = 
HooAYiAH  3  and  Hodetah  (1  Esd.  r.  26 ;  oomp. 
Ear.  ill.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43^. 

SUK'KIIMS  (D^f 3D  :  Tpwyhoi^ai :  jyoglo- 

dilac),  a  oatioo  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Lubim  azd  Coihim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army 
which  came  with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  in- 
Taded  Jodah.  Gesemos  (Lex,  s.  v.)  suf^pests  that 
their  name  signifies  *'  dwellers  in  tents,"  in  which 
case  it  might  perhap  be  better  to  suppose  them  to 
have  been  an  Arao  tribe  like  the  Scenitae,  than 
Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Zerah  was 
apparently  aV led  with  the  Arabs  routh  of  Palestine 
rZEBAii],  «hom  we  know  Shishak  to  have  subdued 
^ShibhakJ,  oar  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
probable. The  Sakkiims  may  correspond  to  some 
one  of  the  shephf.rd  or  wandering  races  mentioned 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  *ve  have  not 
found  any  mune  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their 
2f*roe  in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favoui-s  the 
ojiinion  that  it  is  a  Sh<^mitic  appellation.   [K.  S.  P.] 

8UN  (B^).     in  t'ae  histoiy  of  the  citation 

the  sun  is  described  as  the  "  greater  light"  in  oon- 
tradiitlncticn  to  the  moon  or  "lesser  lifi^ht,"  in 
3<tujanctioa  with  which  it  was  n>  serve  **  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while 
its  special  office  was  **  to  rule  the  day "  (Gen.  i. 
14- lb').  The  ** signs"  referred  to  were  probably 
Bbch  extr^Aordinary  phenomena  as  eclipMS,  w^hich 
wen  rtj^.tnled  as  conveying  prcmotiittoos  of  coming 
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events  f  Jer.  x.  2 ;  Matt  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke  xri.  JS). 
The  joint  inflnence  assii^ned  to  the  sun  and  moon  is 
deciding  the  '*  Eevons,"  both  for  agricultural  oi^eiii" 
tions  and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  **  yeai  s,"  con-ectly 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
year,  which  prevailed  at  all  eventst  subsequently  tr 
the  Mosaic  period — the  moon  being  the  mecuitref 
(kot*  i^oxh^)  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivi* 
sions  of  months  and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  tlie 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  length  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  recurrence  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at 
a  fixed  agiicultural  season,  vix.  when  the  com  be> 
came  ripe.  The  sun ' '  ruled  the  day  "  alone,  sharing 
the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  bril- 
liancy and  utility  of  which  for  journeys  and  other 
purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  countries. 
It  **  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to 
its  powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sun-rise  and  suU'^et  ai« 
the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  abssnue  of 
artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the 
day:  and  as  these  points  are  less  variable  in  the 
latitude  of  Palehtine  than  in  our  country,  they 
served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  the  working  day.  Be- 
tween these  two  pmnts  the  Jews  lecognized  three 
periods,  vix.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  3) ;  the  double  light 
or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  **the 

0001  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  snnset  (Gen.  iii.  8). 
The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quaitei-s  of  the  he- 
misphere, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were 
represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
setting  sun  (Is.  zlv.  6 ;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter 
(Gen.  xiil.  14 ;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  23;  Job  xxxvii.  17  ;  Ex.  xl.  24);  or 
otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  perMm 
facing  the  rising  sun — ^before,  behind,  on  the  lefl 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13 ; 

2  K.  XX.  11 ;  Ps.  xix.  6 ;  Eccl.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  11). 
The  ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  sftemeah,  h  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays, 
producing  stupor  or  aatcniahment  in  the  mind  of 
the  bolder;  the  poetical  names,  chammAh*  (Job 
XXX.  28;  Cant  vi.  10;  Is.  xxx.  26),  and  chertt^ 
(Judg.  xiv.  18 ;  Job  ix.  7)  have  reference  to  its 
heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  duly  com- 
memorated (Deut.  xxxiii.  14;  Pi.  xix.  6),  as  well 
as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  nxi.  6 ; 
Is.  zlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8 ;  Eodus.  xliii.  3,  4).  The 
vigour  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the  beaws  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  **  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,"  and  of  a  **  giant  rejoicing  to  ran  his 
course "  (Ps.  xix.  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  *'  wings"  applied  to  them  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  difHised  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  poid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  inteiTsntion  of  any 
statue  or  fiymbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27  ;  Stmb.  zvi.  p. 
784),  and  tliis  simple  style  of  worship  was  pro* 
bably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  ii 
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ChalilaLi  and  Mcaopotamia.    In  Egy|^  the  ran  wiia 
woxvhipped  under  the  title  of  RA  or  Ba,  and  not  as 
waa  euppoeed  bj  ancient  writera  under  the  form  of 
OnrU  (Diod.  Sic.  L  11 ;  aee  Wilkinson's  Ana.  Eg, 
ir.  289^ :  the  name  came  oonspicnoual  j  forward  as 
the  title  of  the  kmga»  Pharaoh,  or  nther  Phra, 
meaning  "the  son"  (Wilkinson,  ir.  287).     The 
Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
aatt  cf  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethsbemesh, "  house 
of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  con- 
nexion between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (**  he  who 
belongs  to  Ha'*),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45) 
Afler  their  remoTai  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoeniciaos  (Movers,  Ph9n,  1.  180), 
the  Molech  or  Miloom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Iladad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  zzxvii.  71).    These 
idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  intro- 
duced into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various 
periods  ( Judg.  ii.  11 ;  1  K.  xi.  5)  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them  was 
known  to  the  Jews  themselves.    If  we  have  any 
notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-wonhip  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
term  chammdiUm  *  (Lev.  zxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  kr.\ 
which  waa  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably described  the  stone  pillare  or  ftatues  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Geseo.  Thes.  i.  489)  was  worshipped 
at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  1 1)  and  other  places. 
Pure  sun-worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  to   have  become  formally 
established  b^  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5),  in  con- 
travention of^  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xvii.  3;.    Whether  the  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31), 
wh'tse  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  are 
suj^nseu  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun,  and 
whose  original  residence  (the  Heliopolis  of  Berosus) 
was  the  thief  sent  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ba- 
l^-lonia  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  611),  oi'  whether 
the  kings  of  Jndah  drew  their  model  of  worship 
more  immediately  from  the  l£ast,  ia  uncertain.  The 
dedicati«»i  of  chariota  and  horses  to  the  son  (2  K. 
txiit.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(Herod,  i.  189;   Curt.  ui.  3,  |11 ;  Xea.  Cyrw, 
viii.  8,  §24),  who  honoured  the  sun  under  the 
form   of  Mithras  (Strah.  xv.  p.  732).    At  the 
same  time  it  shoukl  he  observed  that  the  hone 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Annenians  (Xen.  AniA.  iv.  5,  §35),  boUi 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  SMrifice.    To  judge  from 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jewi  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
qiuulers.    The  practice  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops    (2   K.  xxiii.   5,    12;    Jer.   xix.    13; 
Zeph.  i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arabums  (Strah.  xvi.  p.  784),  aa  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towarda  the  riaing  sun 
(F«.  viii.  16 ;  oomp.  Job  xxxi.  27).    On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  pro- 
ions  on  festival  days  came,  as  we  have  observed. 
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from  Persia ;  and  so  alao  the  cusIob  td  **  ptt^Hf 
the  branch  to  the  nose"  (Ex.  viii.  17j  aoooidii«  to 
the  generally  received  explanation,  wLieh  identihet 
it  with  the  Persian  practice  of  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Beraam  whik  wor- 
shipping the  sun  (Strah.  xv.  p.  733 ;  Hyde,  £sL 
Pen.  p.  345).  This,  hovrever,  is  very  doabtful, 
the  expression  being  otherwise  undei  stood  of  **  pat> 
ting  the  knife  to  the  nose,**  i.  f .  prododng  selA 
mutUation  (Hitilg,  On  Exek.).  An  objeetaon  Imb 
against  the  former  view  from  the  ftet  that  tlss 
Persiana  are  not  aaid  to  have  held  the  branch  to  tbm 
noae.  The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kinp,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fiurt  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincta  of  the  temple  (the  term  panar^  meaning 
not  **  suburb  "  aa  in  the  A.  V.,  hot  either  a  portico 
or  an  outbuilding  of  the  temple).  They  wen  i»- 
moved  thence  by  Joaiah  (2  K.  xxiiL  li). 

In  the  metaphorical  langu^  of  Seripton  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7), 
of  the  cheering  preKnce  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of^the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv. 
2),  and  of  the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  i.  16,  X.  1,  xiL  1).  [W.  L.  B.J 

SUB  (So^p :  Vulg.  omits).  One  of  the  pUccn 
on  the  sea-coast  of  ndeatine,  which  are  namiBd  aa 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  ^preach  of  Holofemes 
with  the  Assyrian  army  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot 
be  Tyre,  the  modem  iSw*,  ainoe  that  is  mentioned 
immediately  before.  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
others  a  place  named  Son,  mentioned  by  Staph. 
Byx.  as  in  Phoenicia,  whidi  they  would  identity 
with  AihiU ;  othen,  again,  iSttra/endL  But  none  of 
these  are  satisfactory. 

6UBETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering  for 
tdki*im,^  Ut.  in  marg.  **  those  that  strike  (hands)." 
(2.)  The  phrase^  Us^meth  ydi,  '*  depositing  in  the 
hand,"  «.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may  be  understood 
to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or  virtual  thou^ 
not  penonal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2,  in  Hebr.  t.  21). 
In  the  entire  absence  of  oommeroe  the  law  laid  down 
no  rules  m  the  subject  of  suretiship,  hat  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  commercial 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship 
in  the  commercial  sense  was  conunon  (Prov.  vi. 
1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13). 
But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
coming a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dischaiged 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Oen.  xUv.  32), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  tarn  of  ondn^ 
taking  existed,  vix.  the  giving  the  hand  to  (striking 
hands  with),  not,  ss  MichaeUs  represents,  the  per- 
son who  was  to  disdiai^  the  service— in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to 
whom  it  waa  due,  the  civditor  (Job  xvii.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  1 ;  Michaelis,  Lawg  of  Moaet^  §151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  ooune  beeamc 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  hia  failnre.  in 
later  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  cnmrnoa, 
and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances,  yet 
the  duty  of  suretiship  in  cotain  caws  is  recognised 
as  valid  (Eodus.  viii.  13,  xxix.  14,  15,  16,  18. 19). 
[Loan.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

8UBA  (A«m).    Esth.  xi.  3.  xvi.  18.    fdmj 
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SUBANCH'ITES  (SCOSB^r:  X.  ^waxoim: 

tsamerhiuii)  is  foand  once  only — in  £zr.  iv.  9, 
srticne  it  ocean  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom 
ftlsc  Assyrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose 
Aesoendants  still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign 
of*  tlie  Pseudo-Smerdis.  Thei-e  can  be  no  doabt 
':»kkat  it  designates  either  th^^  inhabitants  of  the  city 

:Siiaa  {J^^^),  or  those  of  the  country — Susis  or 

Susiana — ^whereof  Suia  tras  the  capital.  Perhaps 
au  the  £lamiteB  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
■hod  as  Daniel  (viii.  2)  seems  to  call  the  country 
Klam  and  the  city  Shushan  (or  Susa),  the  former  ex- 
planation is  preferable.  (ISee  Shcshak.)     [G.  R.] 

SUSAN'NA    (2«(r(£yra,     ^wrdMva,      i.  0. 
n^\rtX^,  «*a  lily").     1.  The  heroine  of  the  story 

of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  [Daniel,  Apocrt- 
PUAI.  Additions  to.]  The  name  occurs  in  Diod. 
Sic  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninns  (ii.  6),  and 
Sheahan  (1  Chr.  ii.  Si,  34,  35)  u  of  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  (Ges.  Thea.  s.  t.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
Lord  (Luke  viii.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SUBI  OtMD :   Xowrl :   SumCj.    The  fiither  of 
Gaddi  the  Manaasite  spf  (Num.  xUi.  11). 

SWALLOV,    *im,  dirAr,  ami  "rtajT,  <J^. 

both  thus  translated  in  A.  V.    yiy^  occurs  twice, 

Ps.  IzxxIt.  3,  and  Piov.  zztI.  2 :  transl.  by  LXX. 
Ypai7«&r  and  irrpov96i ;  Vulg.  turtur  and  passer, 
'^yp  also  twice,  Is.  xixviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 

both  times  in  conjunction  with  D^D  or  D4D,  and 
rendered  by  LXX.  vtpurrtpd  and  arpovBlov,  Vulg. 
"  columba  "  and  **  ciconia."  In  each  passage  D^D 
ia  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  xcAiSfiii' 
(swallow),  A.  V.  crmtft  [Crank],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signlHcation  of  *))39.     D^D  is, 

peihaps,  connected  with  Arab.  i^\r^rm,'9  {'mtiasi), 
applied  to  many  warbling  birds. 

The  rendering  of  A.  V.  for  iVl^  seems  less  open 
to  question,  and  the  original  (quasi  *^*1*^,  **  free- 
dom ")  may  include  the  swallow  with  otha*  swiftly 
flying  or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators,  except 
Bochart,  who  renders  it  **  columba  fera,"  apply 
it  to  the  swallow  irom  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captivity. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
aacribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
0ociir,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz. 
its  swiUness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  its  nN«amful,  garrulous  note,  and  iti 
regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with 
•pvcral  others.     But  the  tuitle-dove,  for  which  the 

LXX.  haveteken  iVl*^,  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  a 

familiar  resident  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  On 
b.  xxxviii.  14,  '*  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  i  chatter," 
we  may  obsc-:  ve  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
wsB  proverbial  among  the  andents  (see  Nonn. 
Dionys.  ii.  133.  and  Aiistoph.  Batr,  93).  H«nce 
its  epithet  irtrriXif,  **  the  twitterer,"  KttrikdZas 
91  TAt  x«Aiatfrat,  Athen.  622.  See  Anacr.  lOi, 
and  h^poy^,  Ucs.  Op,  566;  and  Virg.  Oeorg, 
iv.  306. 

Altliough  Arii*ot1e  in  his  '  Natural  History,*  and 
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Pliny  following  him,  have  git  en  currency  tc  ta« 
iable  that  many  swallows  bury  themselvea  dui  :Q^ 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migration  alludcr 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  lamiiiarly  reoofr 
nified  by  the  ancients.    See  Anacreso  (Oef.  zzxiii. » 

The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (360)  from  Theognis 
is  well  known — > 

So  Ovid  {Fust.  ii.  853),  «<  Pnenuntia  veris 
himndo." 

Alany  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
those  lamiliar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found.  Tho 
swallow  {ffinmdo  rtis^tca,  L.,  var.  Cahirica, 
Lichst.),  maitin  {Chelidon  urinea,  L.),  sand 
martin  {Cotyle  ryxtria,  L.),  abound.  Besides  these 
the  eastern  swallow  {ffir,  rttfuia^  Tem.),  which 
nestles  generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and  the  crag 
martin  (Cotyle  rupettris,  L.),  which  is  confined  to 
mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  com- 
mon. See  76ii,  voL  i.  p.  27,  voL  ii.  p.  386.  The 
crag  martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migitite  from  Palestine  m  winter.  Of 
the  genus  Cypselu$  (swift),  our  swift  {Cypeehts 
apuMj  L.)  is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift 
(Cjipf.  meOta^  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  loca- 
lities. A  third  spedes,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  has  recently 
been  described  ander  the  name  of  Cypselus  Qali' 
leensis. 

Whatevei-  be  the  true  appelbtion  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  peihapn  include  the 
bee-eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallnw.% 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  olnserver,  in  flight, 
noU',  and  habits.  Of  this  bMutiful  genus  three 
species  occur  in  Palestine,  Merops  apiasUr,  L., 
MerDps  Persieutf  L.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  only,  the  eastern  Bub-tix>pical  form  Merops 
viridis,  L.  [H.  B.  T.] 

6WAK  (niDBbl^  liruherMth),    Thus  rendered 

by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  zi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  undean  birds ;  LXX.  irop0v- 
plmv,  t/3is ;  Vulg.  porphyrio,  Uris.  Bochart  (//ir^. 
ii.  290)  expUins  it  nodua  (owl),  and  derives  the 

name  from  UtX^f  **  to  astonish,"  because  othei 

birds  are  startled  at  the  q>ptfition  of  the  owl. 

Geaenins  suggests  the  pelican,  fi-om  DB^3,  "  to 

breathe,  to  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inflation  of 
its  poodi.  Whatever  naay  have  been  the  bird  in- 
tended by  MoMa,  these  conjectures  omnot  be  ad- 
mitted as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being 
both  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
Nor  is  tlie  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  oon«:t. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  swan  was  known  tc 
Moses  or  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
sufficiently  familiar  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  this 
list.  Hasselquist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen 
a  swan  on  the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  thou|^  a 
regular  winter  visitant  to  Greece,  only  accidental 
stra^^len  wander  so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  by  recent  naturalists  either 
in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Israelites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  iwan 
should  have  been  flaswed  among  the  nncleau  birab 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  '*  pori^yrio "  and 
"  ibis,"  are  either  of  them  mora  probable.  Neithar 
of  these  birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  cntaltfgue, 
both  would  be  tamiliar  to  residei*ts  in  Egypli  and 
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tlie  original  fMems  to  point  to  ww^  vmr'^fowi. 
Th€  Samaritan  Veniion  aim  agrees  with  thr  LXX. 
Uop^vpiotVf  porphyrio  arUiqttontm^  Bp.,  the  pui7>le 
water-hen,  is  mentioned  bj  Aristotle  {Ifist,  An. 
tiiL  8),  Aristophanes  (Av.  707),  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist. 
I.  63),  and  more  fully  described  by  Athenaeiw 
tDeipn.  \x.  388).  It  is  allied  to  oar  corn-crake 
and  water-hen.  and  is  the  largest  nnd  most  beautiful 
of  the  fiimilj  Rallidaet  being  larger  than  the  do- 
mei«tic  fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plum2U|:e,  and 
biilliant  itid  beak  and  legs.  From  the  extraordinai7 
length  of  its  toes  it  Vb  enabled,  lightly  treading  on 
the  flat  leaves  of  water-plants,  to  support  itself 
withont  immemon,  and  apparently  to  i-un  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  riveiv  in  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in 
Lower  Kgypt.  Athenaeus  has  correctly  noted  ita 
singular  habit  of  gnsping  its  food  with  its  very 
long  toes,  and  thus  conreying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
(B  distinguished  from  lUl  the  otlier  Kpecies  of 
Railidas  by  its  short  powerful  mandibles,  with 
which  it  crushes  its  pi'ey,  consisting  often  of 
reptiles  and  young  birds.  It  will  frequently  seize 
a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and  at  onoe  crunch 
Jie  h^  of  its  victim  with  its  beak.  It  is  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  and  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  very  dark-coloured.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath.] 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Oethaemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44): 
**  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (lit.  clots, 
dpSiifioi)  of  blood  filling  down  to  the  ground.** 
The  genuineness  of  this  verse  and  of  the  pi-eceding 
has  been  doubted,  but  is  now  genemlly  acknow- 
ledged. They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but  are 
found  in  the  Codex  Sinai ticus  (K),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxeiiian,  and 
Curetonian  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Greek  New  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  Tntrod.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  tbe  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the 
terra  diapedesiSf  there  have  been  examples  i-ecorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was 
aware  of  it  {De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  5).  The  cause 
assigned  is  genemlly  violent  mental  emotion. 
•*  Kannegiesser,'*  q\iot^  by  Dr.  Stroud  {Phyx.  Cause 
of  the  Death  of  Christy  p'  86),  **  remarks,  *  Violent 
mental  excitement,  whether  occasioned  by  uncon- 
trollable anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like  manner 
sudden  ten'or  or  intense  fear,  forces  out  a  sweat, 
aooompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  hilarity.* 
After  awribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal  constric- 
tion of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes  *  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  Kweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.'  " 
Dr.  Millhigen  (Curiosities  of  Medical  E rperience. 
p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon :  **  It  is  probable  that  tliis  stianfi:e  j 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the  > 
BCiTous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood  otit 
of  their  natural  counte.  and  forcing  the  red  pniiidea 
mto  the  cutaneous  exci-etories.  A  mere  rplaxiUion 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a 
^wruiskm.     It  may  a]>o  ari^e  in  c.^x(•^  of'  oxtieme 
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debility  tu  connezioo  with  a  tkiMM  condition  ol 
the  blooit." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instaaces  «d  rtceet 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  (Diss,  sur  h 
Sfieur  <tu  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusea  (/>m 
Siiten,  Oebrduche,  und  KranAheiten  (L  alt.  Hebr^ 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  (Ote.  Med.  lib.  iiL 
p.  458^  mentions  the  case  of  a  nua  who  was  so 
terrified  at  falling  into  the  hands  of  soldiere  tb^t 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  Tbc 
same  writer  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Miaeno  in 
1554  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  Uood  for 
thi^ee  days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lyoo«thenes  (dtf  Prx^ 
digiiSy  p.  623,  ea.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  o% 
the  plague  sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  ol 
her  body.  MaldoLato  (Coimm.  m  Etami^  give* 
an  instance,  attee(t«l  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man 
at  Paris  in  full  health  and  vigour,  who,  hearing 
the  sentence  of  death,  was  covered  with  a  bloodj 
sweat.  Accoixling  to  De  Thou  'lib.  zi.  vol.  i. 
p.  326,  ed.  1626;,  the  governor  of  Moote- 
maro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and  thnatened 
with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he  sweated 
blood  and  water.  Another  case,  recorded  in  the 
»ime  historian  (lib.  Izxxii.  vol  iv.  p.  44 ',  is  that 
of  a  Florentine  youth  who  was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  denth 
of  Chai'les  IX.  of  France  was  attmded  by  the  aam« 
phenomenon.  Mezeiay  (Hist,  de  Francs^  ii.  p. 
1170,  ed.  1646)  says  of  his  last  momenU,  <*U 
s'agitoit  et  se  i^emuoit  sans  cesse,  et  le  saug  luy 
jaillissoit  par  tous  les  conduits,  mesme  par  Ics 
pores,  de  sorte  qu'  on  le  trouva  une  tbisqui  baignoit 
dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  storm,  i»  icaid 
to  have  fallen  with  ten-or,  and  when  taken  up  hi» 
whole  body  was  covei-ed  with  a  bloody  sweat  ^Mil- 
lingen, p.  488).  In  the  Meianges  drffittaire  (iii. 
179),  by  Dom  Bona  venture  d'Ai^nne,  the  caae  ia 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this 
malady  that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  her  vdns.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  1 8  who 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  is  reported  by  Mevaporiti,* 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  obi«nr»- 
tions  of  Valisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  I^idua. 
It  occurred  in  1703  (Phil,  Thms.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanted  a  w«ll- 
authenticated  instance  in  modem  times,  obserwd 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  *p^H'*iK<«f 
of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  CMpay's 
WochenscArifty  1 848,  as  having  been  observed  hy 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  reeenl;  aad 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Thjt^ 
phrastus  (London  Med.  Oaz.^  1848,  vol.  ii.  p. 
953).  For  farther  reference  to  authoritioK,  a#« 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii.  72.     [W.  A.  W.] 

SWINE  (TTPj.  chdztr :  Uj,  ffctot ,  9vt ;  x^^pot 

in  N.  T. :  sfis,  aper).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  tbc 
Bible  to  these  anironis,  both  (I)  in  their  domestic 
and  (2)  m  their  wild  state. 

(1.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  fi»r4* 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Uv.  xi.  7;  Deut.  xiv.  8); 
tlie  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  ot 
it  may  be  interred  from  Is.  ixv.  4,  when  some  of 
the  idolatrous  people  ai-e  it>pit>ecnted  as  '*  eating 
swine's  tiesh,"  and  as  having  the  '*  broth  of  aboiD* 
iujible  things  in  their  vessels;"  see  also  Ixvu  8,  17, 
mid  2  Mnoc.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  paange  we  tend 
t})at  Kleazar,  an  aged  saiU,  when  compelled  liy 


»  fin  the  name  is  givm  in  the  PkHm.  Tram. ;  GUaM 
wrili's  tt  "  AI.  SajKJililufc." 
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AbUkIwh  M  nnin  la  hu  moalh  ■miw'i  SMk, 
•■  SfM  It  (bath,  diooalng  nther  bi  die  gloriouilT 
Ifau  lo  tin  itelDed  villi  inch  mn  ■bornlDation. 
T1^  DM  of  iwltie'i  Onh  wu  forbiddm  to  the 
EgyptUn  prkrt^  to  whom,  mji  Sir  G.  Williin«oii 
(.JiK.  Egypt,  i.  32«),  "nboTC  all  meal*  >t  vu 
IMTttaalarlr  olmaloaa "  (■«  Hcnidotiu,  ii.  47; 
Adiu,  <l>  Nat.  Anin.  i.  tS;  JoMpbm,  Coiitr. 
Apmi.  il.  14),  though  !t  vu  oocuioniUy  atw  hj 
th*  pBplr.  Tb*  AratHuu  ■!»  wen  diallinrBl  the 
m  gf  nrlDt'i  fl«h  (h  Pliajr,  S.  B.  tlii.  S3 ; 
Koran,  ii.  ITS),  u  were  al»  tb«  Pboeniduu, 
Afthiopiut,  UHJ  other  u^ooa  or  the  Eut. 

No  other  reiiBofi  for  the  comnund  to  ftbstohi  fimi 
■wlD^s  flcoh  i>  giTcn  in  the  l»r  orUoM  bejomi 
the  ttmen]  eoa  whkfa  forbwje  any  of  the  niiun- 
BMltt  (1  Awd  wludi  did  not  liUnOly  fiiliil  the 
terms  of  the  defiDltim  of  ■  "  dean  onioui],"  Tie. 
that  it  n*  to  be  a  doren-footal  ruminant.  The 
pig,  tbenlbr*.  Iboqgh  it  dJTidca  the  hooT,  but  dos 
not  cbnr  the  and,  wi*  lo  t«  eon^dend  uuclnn ; 
•ad  noaeqnaitlj,  Inunnch  u,  oniike  the  an  and 
tlH  teiw  b  tin  Hnw  of  the  Kingi,  no  uH  could 
he  Dwd*  of  th«  animal  when  alive,  the  Jem  did 
not  bnni  nrbe  (LKhint.  Ivitit.  it.  IT].  It  it, 
bowerer,  pnibkbl*  that  dietetical  conndcrationa  ma; 
hare  influenced  Momi  in  hit  prohihlbaa  of  iwln/i 
floh ;  it  la  gtoeraUr  beliereJ  that  ila  uae  in  hot 
couDtriM  i*  liable  lo  induce  cutoneoui  diwrdera; 
b*w»  hi  ■  people  liabie  (o  lepmy  the  neoeoitr  for 
the  olMrTBDca  of  a  itrict  nila.  ■*  The  reaaon  of 
the  maA  Dot  being  eaten  wai  iti  unwholeaomenBi, 
00  wbirfi  aoount  it  wa>  forbidden  lo  the  Jem  and 
Itoalnn"  (Sir  O.  WflkiuMn't  note  in  Rawliuan'i 
/TendoM;  ii.  47).  Run.  Smith,  bowerer  (Kitto'i 
t^e*.  art.  'SicBie'),  maintainj  that  thi>  reputed 
DDwboleeODMMBa  of  ■wine'i  flenh  bia  hteo  much 
enggeratHl;  and  ncentif  a  writer  m  Colbum'g 
Still  Mtmma  MagaiiM  (Jul;  I,  IB62,  p.  S6«) 
ImailonedthiimlnioB.  Other ocnjectoies lor  the 
ittMO  of  tb(  prAiUlioi,  which  an  more  eurioua 
oar  b*  woi  in  Boobart  {Bitna. 


L806,Hf.). 
tw.  S)  iu^iad 


1  Tapud  Plutarch, 
■cud  that  the  Jewi  did  not  uH  iwine'* 
ho  lame  naaoo  whidi,  he  h;*,  influ- 
^ntiaot.  Til.  that  thii  aoimil  wai 
nndi  M  bf  tnnilu  op  the  eaith  with 
'    "  "       ' '     im  uie  art  of  ploughing 


ila  mvA  it  lint  taught 
'k*  Bachait,  Bitroi.  i.  bud,  ana  a 
<kael,  cititkd  Ik  Judaeonm  adia 
a  poreten  fToafiH  eautit,  Magdeh. ; 
OtMiwitf.  M  a*  loMM  of  Mota, 


ISO,  Si 


aL). 


ulT 

0  Hidiaelii, 
rt.  203,  iii. 


hned  aviDa,  during  the  fn^er  pviod 

that  tb«  katfaen  ralioo*  of  PaMJue  and  Ih*  fltih 
aa/ood. 

At  the  time  of  our   Lord'a  mioiatrj  it  would 

I,     

I  Ash.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  (vine"  into  which  the  derili  woro 
■Uowed  to  flita-  (Matl.  viii.  32)  Hark  t.  13] 
nn  t)M  propmtj  of  the  Jewiah  or  Gentile  inha- 
Ulanta  of  Gadara  doei  not  appear  from  the  laa-ed 
aamliTe ;  but  that  the  pnctlc*  af  keeping  iwine 
did  <n>t  amongit  aone  of  the  Jewa  atema  dsr 

Eui  poRum  alee  liceret"  (Gnitiui,  j4>tnof.  ad 
Mm.  I.  c).  AlluHon  ia  nude  in  2  Pet.  il.  22 
to  the  lixidneaa  which  gwinc  havr  for  "  wallowing  in 
tfaonirai"  thia.it  appoua,  waaa  pronrbial  eipm- 


d  the  " 


9Y0ABIINB.TBBB  ISllS 

of  Ilaiw»  (£>t.  i.  3,  36].     Sulumcn't 
woman  without  dlgaatbn"  (Prat-,  o. 


ilelUgible  ai  to  render  nnj  reiE 
be  tranmction  of  the  deatractton  of  the  haul  of 
■ina  alradf  alluded  to.  Ilka  the  curaing  of  Ihe 
barren  fig-tree,  haa  bean  the  aubjact  of  moat  unfair 


mentiotwd  onea  oalj,  Tii.,  in  Luke  irii.  S,  "  If 
7]  had  faith  aa  >  grain  of  muitard  aeaJ,  T(  might 
■a;r  In  thii  sjcamine-tre*.  Be  Uwu  plucked  up," 
be.  Then  Ii  no  rMaon  to  doubt  that  the  vani- 
lurtt  la  diatin>.-t  from  the  nitefUMala  of  the  nsM 
ETBDg(lilt(lll.4)  [STCi>o8ii,alll»u|li  w*  UuD 
from  Diownrfdea  (i.  180)  uul  thli  nama  wai  anna- 
times  eiTen  to  the  trvitif^per.  The  afcamina  la 
'jia  (Jforu)).  an  ia  evident  froa 
leophraatui  (B.  P.  I.  6,  $1;  10, 
JIQ;  13,§4,  &c.).  ludTariouiolherGtoekwritan; 
aee  Celiiui,  Bienh.  i.  SSB.  A  form  of  the  ante 
wonl,  raaaiHir^i,  ia  atill  one  of  the  namea  filr  thi 
mulberrj-tne  in  Gmce  (lee  Heldreich'i  Bah- 
pfhmtm  Qrittlmlaiidt,  Athm.  Mi,  p.  19 
•Iba  L.  und  M.  nigra  U  «  Ma^pd, 
,  und  tiovfri/i,  auch  :iii*a/ii|in|4— liaUii. 
miu^&r^-M.').     Both  black  and  whita  uuIbfrlT^ 


Ibarrv^n) 


I»rs*lyi 


BTCAStOUK 

I  eommon  in  Sjria  and  Pilctiiie.  ua>  ai* 
ultirnM  Ihrra  ferthesBkeofBUppljing  fool 
itcrpillnn  of  the  alk-womi.  vhich  in  bred 
Diusbtn.  Tin  mulberrj-tiK  la  Ino  well 
inodv  AiHbtr  rtmirki  oeaeBurj.  \W.  H.J 


vsjgr 


rvnaiwfia  or  ffinrafiajufa,  in  the  S.  T. :  Si/co- 
tnortu,  moral,  fcetmi).  The  Hebi-ew  wonl  onun 
in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  i>IiiibI  foim  miw:.  uid  od« 
fem.,  P>.  liiTiii.  47  ;  uul  it  is  ia  t>K  LXX.  alWBja 
tnuislatedbf  the  Greek  word  ffBui^iMi.  The  two 
Greek  words  occur  only  once  eaih  in  the  K.  T., 
ancitur^i  ll.uke  irii.  6).  nrnl  iruicajug>p/E  iLuke 
lii.  i).  Although  It  nuy  be  xdmitted  thit  tlu 
SjKSnAw  ii  properly,  uid  in  Luke  irii.  6,  the 
Jtalberry,  aud  the  Sycirmort  Ibe  Fig-malbtrrii,  o 
Syounore-lig  {^Ficna  R}icomBnu\  yet  the  Utter  i 
the  tree  geneially  («t'er>«J  lo  in  (lie  0.  T.,  uid  odle 
by  the  Sept  tycautiu,  u  1  K.  i.  ST ;  1  Clir.  nri 
2B  \  Pa.  liiviii.  47  ;  Am.  rii.  14.  Di«corids  ei 
pnnly  Bye  tvxi^afar.  triM  U  ml  ToirTo  ruid 
lurar  X^un,  lib.  i.  oif.  IBO.  Compuv  Gcsa 
nine,  TTitaaunu  Htb.  p.  14T6  b;  Winer,  Ai4.  i: 
65  fT. ;  RnennKUIer,  ^/(frtAwiuhiiiib,  B.  ii 
I.  581  IT.  i  Celiius  Hitrob.  i.  310. 

The  S:,camon,  or  Fii).m,Jbtrry  (from  viiicoi 
/g.  and  /iJpoi',  nri/ien-y),  is  in  Egypt  and  i'alestiD 

UatUini  the  size   of  ■  walnut-tree,    hu   wiu< 

riding  bisDchfS,  and  aflSTdi  a  delightful  sbadi 
Ihit  account  it  is  frequently  planted  by  the 
w«yiide«.  Its  leave*  are  he«rl-ib»ped,  downy  on 
tite  mider  aide,  and  frngnmU  The  fruit  growf 
directly  from  the  trunk  ib<df  on  little  ipri^.  and 
m  diitten  like  the  p-^^.    To  m«.Vt  it  aiuUe,  etuh 

•  AiDoe»jiBfhlin»p1fbeirMn'ppt^  0^13-  '-t!t 
•rHwr    n><uun:    Vulg.   vUiram    lycmninai    i.e.   a 


SYCAMORE 

truit,  three  or  liiar  dnp  hefo-  e  gittaering,  DiBit,  H 

the  finger-nail.  Comp.  Theophractus,  Dt  Can 
Plant,  i.  17,  §9;  Hisl.  PI,  It.  2,  |l  ;  PLcy. 
S.H.ii\n;FQiikti,  Deter.  PhiU.  p.  \82.  Thk 
WM  the  original  emplovment  of  the  prophet  Ama^ 
to  he  mys  vii.  !*.■  Haiaelquiit  {Trm.  p.  2G0 
Lond.  1766)  •ayi,  "  the  fruit  of  Ibii  tne  tula 
pretty  (rell ;  when  quits  ripe  it  ii  lott,  watoy, 
Hjmewhit  eweel,  wiUi  a  very  Uttla  pviticB  of  an 
aromatic  taste."  It  appear^  hoverer,  that  a 
apeciesofpdl  inaect  (Cynip!  S  ^    ~       -  .. 


nuch  uf  the  fruit.  "The  tree,"  HaHilquut  add:, 
■  i*  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inh.^bitanU  at  tha  iiirM 
t  bndi,  for  without  this  precauCioo,  aa  they  nj,  ii 
rill  not  bear  fruil"  Ip.  2t>l).  In  form  and  swril 
□d  inwBid  structure  it  reeembka  the  Ag.afld  beikcv 
ta  name.  The  Iiee  is  aiwaji  Tcidant,  and  bean 
,  being  ODD- 


tofked  H 


It  lulFera  neither  from  niot.'tun 
Egyptian  mummy  ooflina,  whid; 
ill  perfectly  MUnd  alter  a 


aat%,  Ibe  ijcanon  wu  pdnelpaltT  on- 


SYCUAB 

80  gnit  was  (lie  value  of  thoee  tuees,  thnt  David 
tp|wiiited  fbi  ^scii  in  his  kingdom  a  spedii  over- 
iecr,  as  he  did  for  the  olives  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28) ;  and 
t  is  mentioDcd  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's 
calamities,  that  her  sycamoi^s  were  destroved  bj 
hailstones  (Pd.  bumii.  47).  That  which  is'  called 
^rcamore  in  N.  America,  the  Occidental  Plane  or 
AdUrn-Wiod  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  aycamore  of  the  Bible ;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  qiedea  of  maple  (the  Acer  Paeudo'plataniu  or 
fhite-phne),  wliich  is  much  used  by  tumen  and 
mUlwrighta.  [C.  K.  S.] 

ST'GHAB  (2vx(<p  in  K  A  C  D ;  but  Rec.  Text 
liX^  ""^  ^'  Sichar ;  but  Codd.  Am.  and  Fuld. 
Syckar:  Syriac,  Sooar),  A  plaoa  named  only  in 
J<^n  iv.  6.  It  IS  specified  as  "  a  dty  of  isumaria 
called  Svcfaar,  near  the  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to 
Jflwph  hia  son ;  and  thei«  was  the  well  of  Jacob." 

JcrocM  believed  that  the  name  was  mei^y  a 
oopyisi's  error  for  Syciiem;  but  the  unanimity  of 
the  MSS.  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  supposition. 

Syohar  was  either  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
Shachem,  or  it  was  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
finrt  of  theae  alteraatives  is  now  almost  universally 
aooeptcd.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson  ^Bib,  Res, 
iL  290),  "In  ooikMsqaence  of  the  hatred  which 
eiisted  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and 
Bi  alloaoo  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem 
leoeived,  among  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
name  Sychar.'  This  theoiy  may  be  coiTect,  but 
the  only  support  which  can  be  found  for  it  is  the 
very  imperiect  one  afforded  by  a  paNs.ige  in  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  1,  7),  in  which  the  pmphet  denounces  the 
Ephraimites  as  Aiooot-im — "  drunkaiiii;"  and  by  a 
passage  in  Habakkuk  (ii.  18)  in  which  the  words 
m6rek  theker,  "  a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  supposeii  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  Moreh,  the  original  name  of 
the  diatrict  of  Shechem,  and  to  the  town  itself.  .  But 
this  is  auraly  arguing  in  a  circle.  And  had  aach  a 
nirknamo  been  appli«]  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as 
ita  ooeurmce  in  St.  John  would  aeem  to  imply, 
there  would  be  some  trace  of  it  in  thoae  passages 
of  the  Talmud  which  reter  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
which  every  teim  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that 
can  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped  on  them.  It  may 
ba  affirmed,  however,  with  certainty  that  neither  in 
Tafpim  nur  Talmud  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  Lightfuotdid  not  know  of  it.  The  numi«rons 
tj^eatiaee  on  the  Samaritans  are  silent  about  it,  amd 
i«onkt  dose  aeaith  has  failed  to  discover  it. 

Presumiug  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it  is 
BOW  shown,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nahltts, 
>^berfaein  would  be  too  distant  to  aiLswei*  to  the 
worda  of  St.  John,  since  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  mile  off. 

**  A  dty  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
plot  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  " — 
•urely  thieae  are  hardly  the  terms  in  whk:h  such  a 
place  aa  Shechem  would  be  described ;  for  though 
it  was  then  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  ita  fortunes, 
ret  the  tenadty  of  places  in  Syria  to  name  and&me 
ia  almost  proverbiaJ. 


SYGHAB 


I39h 


lliere  cm  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
of  the  Ficut  Syoamanu  wss  ezteniiively  used  In 
ancient  dsjs.  The  dry  climate  of  Egypt  might  have 
helped  to  have  preserved  the  timber,  whtoh  moat  have 
valuable  in  a  country  where  large  tlnibcr-tr«es  are 


•  The  text  of  EoseUus  rauls#cs9miles;  bat  this  Is 
30iTNlcd  by  Jerome  to  3. 
k  The  ioeab  or  nKonroent  alluded  to  in  threo  twu 
must  have  occaplcd  the  pia^  of  the  lioslem 


There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Stephen  uses  the  name  Sychem  in  speaking  ol 
Shechen.,  for  he  is  recapitulating  the  andent  history, 
and  the  names  cf  the  Old  Testament  narrative  (La 
the  LXX.  form)  would  come  most  naturally  to  his 
mouth.  Bat  the  earliest  Christian  tradition,  in  the 
persons  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bouixleaux  Pilgrim — 
both  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century— discrimi- 
nates Shedtem  from  Sychar.  £uaebius  ( Onomatt. 
^vxip  and  Aov(d)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the 
side  of  Luxa,  which  was  *  three  miles  from  Neapolia. 
Sychem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs 
of  Neapnlis  by  the  tomb  of  Joaeph.  The  Boar* 
deaux  Pilgrim  ddtoribea  Sediim  aa  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  containing  Joseph's  monument^ 
and  plot  of  ground  {v0a).  And  he  then  prooe^ 
to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence  was  the  place 
called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook,  342),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  large  number  ot 
sources  in  Nablua  itself  is  remembered,  that  a  woman 
should  have  left  Uiem  and  come  out  a  distance  01 
mora  than  a  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ;  it  may 
have  been  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  favour  of  Sychar  having  been  an  independ- 
ent place  is  the  fact  that  a  village  named  'Aahar 

(jjkdMkC)  atill  exists*  at  the  south-east  foot  of 

Kbal,  about  north-east  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the  vil- 
lage alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quai^smius  {Elucidatio,  ii.  808  6;. 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocaitlus.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  fh>m  that  which  is  '  publi^ed.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocarduj 
having  written  about  1280,  and  Quaresmius  about 
1630.  The  statement  is,  that  "on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  t.  e.  on  the  north,  as  Oerixim  has  Just  been 
spoken  of  as  pn  the  right,  *'  is  a  large  dty  (appidum 
magnwn\  but  deserted  and  in  ruins,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Skhem The 

natives  told  me  that  they  called  the  place  /star," 

A  village  like  'Atkar*  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  80  lai|;e  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  hand  theie  is  an  etymological  difTi- 
culty  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  'Askar  begins 
with  the  letter  'Am,  which  Sychar  does  not  appear 
to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  enduring 
to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name. 

In  favour  of  the  theoiy  that  Sychar  was  a  *'  nick- 
name" of  Shechem,  it  should  not  be  overlocked  that 
St.  John  appears  always  to  use  the  expression  KtyS- 
li/twos^  "called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or  title 

tomb  of  Tutt\ft  now  shown  st  the  flbot  of  Gcrlsim,  not 
&r  from  the  east  gate  of  Kablui. 

•  Dr.  Roaeo.  In  ZeiUdayfi  dor  D.  M.  O.  xlv.  634.  Van 
de  VeMe  {S.  S  P.  ii.  333)  pruptwca  'Aahar  aa  the  native 
place  of  Jndas  Iscariot. 

d  Perhaps  this  Is  one  of  the  vAiiatlcos  Fpokea  of  by 
RoMnaon  (ii.  639). 

'  The  Identity  of  Askar  with  Sydiar  to  sanwrted  bj 
Dr.  Thomson  itjomd  and  nook,  cb.  xxxL),  and  by  Mr.  WU 
lUms  In  the  Diet  cf  Oatgr.  (Ii.  412  b). 
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honm  hj  place  or  penon  in  additioo  to  tbe  Mune, 
ur  10  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little  known. 
lostaooeN  of  the  former  practice  are  xL  16,  zz.  24^ 
ziz.  13,  17 ;  of  the  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  have  been  stated  not  so  maeh 
with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  ooDclasion  on  the 
identitj  of  Sjchar,  which  seems  hopelesit,  as  with 
the  desire  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  explanation  is 
not  nearly  so  obvious  as  it  is  usaalfy  assomed 
to  be.  TG  1 

SY'CHElf  (2vx^M-  Siohem;  Cod.  AmiaLSy- 
ehem).  The  Gi-eek  form  of  the  word  Shechem,  the 
name  of  the  well  known  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
It  occurs  in  Acts  yii.  16  only.  The  main  interest 
of  the  passaga  resta  on  its  containing  two  of  those 
numerous  and  singular  variatiiKis  from  the  early 
history,  as  told  in  the  Pcntateodi,  with  which  the 
speeLh  of  St.  Stephen  ■abouuds.  [Stephen.]  This 
sii^^Ie  Terse  axhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a  discrepancy 
tnm,  the  earlicf  account.  (1)  The  patriarchs  are 
said  in  it  to  hare  been  buried  at  Sychem,  whereas 
in  the  0.  T.  this  is  rehited  of  the  bones  of  Joseph 
alone  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  (2)  The  sepulchre  at 
Sychem  is  said  to  haw  been  bought  from  Emmor 
by  Abraham ;  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  it  was  the 
cave  of  M.jchpdah  at  Kiijath-arba  which  Abraham 
bought  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob 
who  bought  the  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  from 
Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
Gredc  text,  nor  has  any  ex|riai(ation  been  put  ibr^ 
ward  whidh  adequately  meets  the  difficulty — if 
diffiouU;  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
beeu  made  to  reconcile  the  numerons  and  obrious 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altoing  the  MSS.  is  remarkable,  and  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  because  we  ni-e 
thus  permitted  to  possess  4it  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
hare  remained  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 
— «nd  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unimport- 
aaca  of  such  slight  rariations  in  the  different  ao- 
oounts  of  the  SuenA  History,  as  I(Hig  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  remains  harmonious. 

A  bastard  rariation  of  the  name  Sychem,  via. 
8ICIIEM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned 


BT'OHEMITB,  THE  {rh^  3ux^m  :  ffevaeua), 
in  Jud.  ▼.  16.  This  passage  is  remarkal^le  (or 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  indepoident 
phioe  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were 
dispossessed  at  the  conquest.  [G.] 

8TE'LUB(SvnAof;  Alex.  'H^Xos:  om.  in 
Vu]g.)=jEHiEL  3  (1  Esd.  i.  8;  comp.  2  Chr. 
zxxv.  S). 

8TE  NE,  properly  Seveneh  {^^yp :  %v^vri : 

8yene\  a  town  of  ^7pt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush 
or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet  Eiekiel  speaks  of  the 
desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  lorder  of  Cush "  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its 
people  being  slain  "  from  Migdol  to  Sereneh  "  (xxx. 
6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border  [Migdol], 
and  Sereneh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the  town 
of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt 
•n  the  south,  though  at  one  time  included  in  the 
Bome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  SUN 
(Brugsch,  Oeogr.  Inachr^.  i.  155,  tab.  i.,  No.  55), 

*  TtesB  af»  ersmfw^  at  grest  length,  and  eUborately 
swenrtled.  la  tbe  New  JWammt  of  Osnon  Wordsworth, 
.:mo,  pp.  It-tt. 
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preseiTed  in  the  Co^itic  CO'Y^Iti   C€ltOIts 

and  the  Arabic  Aswim.  The  moiiem  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  nMurlsBl 
by  an  interesting  early  Arab  burial-ground,  eoveiwd 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inaeriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character.    ChampolUon  soggesta  the 

derivation  C^,  catsative,  OTKIt>  OTeit* 
"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  th«  opening  or  kief 
of  Egypt  (Z'^27'^,  i.  161-166),  md  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name.         [R.  S.  P.] 

8TNA00GUE  (^ivwaymyi:  Synagoga).^-^ 
It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syii*- 
gogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fiicts  to  which  tfaa 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  ara  prinopadlj 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  gnat  cham^ 
teristic  inatitntion  of  the  lata:  phase  ot  Judaiano. 
More  eren  than  the  Temple  and  its  aenioes,  in  tke 
timolol  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  icpr^ 
sented  and  determined  the  religious  Ufa  of  tbe 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separata  then  from  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Loiii's  U6  and 
ministiy.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  yoatfa, 
and  in  His  manhood.  Whatever  wa  can  mtd  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  os  of  a  wonahip 
which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  ibrthst 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  tliough,  like  the  statelier 
services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  debtioed  to  past  away, 
is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  iionour.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  Hia  woric. 
In  them  wera  wrought  some  of  His  mi^titat  worica 
of  hnliog  (Mark  i.  23;  Matt.  xii.  9;  Luke  ziu. 
1 1).  In  them  wera  spoken  some  of  the  moat  gli>- 
riooa  of  Hia  reooixied  words  (Luke  iv.  16;  John  ri. 
59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  i-eckoning,  whidi  ara  Dot 
recoitied  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54 ;  John  xviii.  20, 
etc.,  etc).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions,  leading 
us  back  to  a  remoter  pa»t :  In  what  did  tbe  wear- 
ship  of  tlie  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  waa  it 
intended  to  repivduce?  what  customs,  aUke  in 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  was  connect^  with  the  future  aa  well 
as  with  the  past  It  was  the  oider  with  whidi  the 
fint  Christian  believera  were  most  familiar^  fram 
which  they  were  moat  likely  to  take  the  outlines, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  oigani«atioo, 
government  of  their  own  society.  Widely  diverf^- 
ent  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  repreeenteil 
ailerwards  became,  the  Eodesia  had  its  staiting- 
poiot  in  the  Synag<^e. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deiil 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  mora  formal  manner. 

I.  Ncane.—{1.)  The  Aramaic  equivalent  KJUT^S 
lint  ai^pcan  in  the  Taiignm  of  Onkelos  as  a  sab- 
stitute  for  the  Hebrew. n*1^  (  =  congregation)  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Leyrer,  ut  ii^r.).  The  more  pre- 
cise local  designation,  nD33n  TV2  CBHh  ka-Cm- 

sflMM  as  House  of  gatheiing),  belongs  to  a  yet  later 
date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolcmbly  straog  evidenoe 
that  nothmg  predsdy  anawering  to  tbe  kter  symip 
gogue  was  recognised  before  the  Exila.  If  it  had 
beoi,  the  name  was  quite  aa  likely  to  have  beeu 
perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  otwayery^,  not  unknown  in  s!ns- 
sicol  Grsek  (Thuc  ii.  16,  Plato,  Mtfmbi.  52C  D). 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hdlcnista.  It 
appean  in  the  LXX.  as  the  transktion  of  not  less 
than  tweuty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idra 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  vTiouap.  Ccmoordm^,  a,  v.'> 
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\rith  BMat  of  tktM  we  hare  nothmg  to  do.  Two 
nf  them  are  more  notioeable.  It  is  used  ISO  UmeB 
ler  in^»  whK^  the  promiiieDt  idea  is  that  of  an 

mppointed  meeting  (Geseniae, «.  v.),  and  25  timet 

fin*  7np»  a  meeting  oaUed  together,  and  therefore 

mme  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  bj  ^»- 
mKii^lmm  In  one  memorahie  paswage  (Pror.  t.  14), 
the  two  wordsy  itcmkii^ia  ana  ^wmymyi,  destined 
to  hare  each  direigent  historicB,  to  be  representa- 
tires  of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
juztnpoiition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
wcrd,  aa  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retains  its  general 
meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  ftr  any  i^ecog- 
nised  place  of  worship.  For  this  the  reoeirea  phrase 
seems  to  be  rhrot  vpo^evx^t  (1  Maoc.  iii.  46, 
3  Maoc.  Tii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meaning  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
b  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  ooonected  with 
or  sat  in  thesyna^ogae  in  the  narrower  sense  (Hatt. 
z.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark  ziii.  9 ;  Luke  zxi.  12,  jdi 
11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Chnrah  it 
perhapa  kept  its  ground  as  denotmg  the  plao0  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  haTS  been  daimed  bv  some  of  the  pseudo> 
Jodaising,  half-Gnostic  sects  o^  the  Asiatic  Churches 
for  their  meetmgs  (Rer.  ii.  9).  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther obsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  roeetinss,  in 
the  time  of  IgnaHus  {Ep.  ad  TralL  c  5,  nd  ro/ye. 
c  3).  Eren  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two 
wofda  appear  miited  as  they  had  done  in  the  LXX. 
(M  rl^  tfwsryeryj^r  iKieKfiaitkf,  Sirom.  ri.  p.  633). 
Afterwards  when  tht  chasm  between  Jodaism  and 
Christianity  became  wider,  Christian  writers  were 
food  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 
which  practically  represented  them,  and  showing 
bow  fiu*  the  Synagogue  wss  excelled  by  the  Eodesia 
(August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Izzz. ;  Trench,  Symmymt 
ifN.  T.  §i.).  The  cognate  word,  howcTer,  fr^ya|if , 
was  formed  or  adopted  in  its  pbwe,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  woretnp  and  oommnnion  for 
which  Christians  met  (Snicer,  TKea,  s.  t.). 

II.  Butory,^l.)  Jewbh  writers  haTe  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  ereiy  pla(«  where  the  phrase  *'  before 
the  Lord  **  appears,  they  recognise  in  it  a  known 
aanctuary,  a  hzed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore  a 
synagogue  (Vitrings,  De  Synag.  pp.  271  et  aeq.). 
The  Tarsum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  *'  dwelling 
in  tents  (Gen.  zxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
gogue or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  finds 
thsm  in  Judg.  t.  9,  and  in  **  the  calling  of  assem- 
feBea  **  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

(8.)  Apart  from  these  fiu^fetched  interpretations, 
wt  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before 
and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
cne  hud,  it  is  probtible  that  if  new  moons  and 
aa^beths  were  obaenred  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attended  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  (1  Ssam.  xz.  5 ; 
9  K.  iv.  28).  On  the  other,  so  fisr  as  we  find 
trscm  of  such  local  worahip,  it  seems  to  have  fiillen 
too  readOy  into  a  fetich-refigion,  lacrifioes  to  ephods 
and  temphim  (Judg.  viii.  27,  zvii.  5)  m  groves  and 
an  high-pUees,  oflMng  nothing  but  a  oontrast  to 
the  **  rssanoshle  servioe,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  in- 
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•  The  psaags  Is  not  wIttMnt  iu  dlfllcolUei.  The  in- 
asrprecatJoa  ilveo  above  is  sapported  bj  the  LXX., 
VaJc.,  aatf  AT.    It  Is  cooSnaed  Iqr  ^he  pntnl  coMtMut 


htraction  in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  TIk 
special  mission  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  undn 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9)  shows  that  ther^ 
was  no  regular  provision  lor  reading  the  "  book  ot 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  people,  and  makca  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  years  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  had  fallen  into  diause  (Deut.  zzzi.  10). 
With  the  rise  of  the  prophetio  order  we  trsoe  a 
more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approximadcn. 
Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  auch  prophets 
there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many  of 
ita  features  to  that  of  the  later  Eaenes  and  Thera- 
peutae,  to  that  of  the  ooenobia  an(  monasteries  of 
Christendom.  In  the  abnormal  sta«  J  of  the  polity 
of  Israel  imder  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have  aimed 
at  purifying  the  woxabip  of  the  high-places  finom 
idolatrous  associatkXM,  and  met  on  fixed  days  for 
ssciifioe  ana  psalmody  (1  Sam.  is.  12,  z.  5). 
The  scene  in  1  Sam.  ziz.  20-24  indkattai  that  the 
meetings  were  open  to  any  wonhippeiv  who  might 
choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  **  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  the  bruthcre  of  the  order  themselves. 
Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  the  question  of  the 
Shunammite's  husband  (2  K.  iv.  23),  "  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to-day?  It  is 
neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath ,"  implies  frequent 
periodical  gstheriogs,  instituted  or  perhaps  revived 
by  Elijah  and  hia  sua^essora,  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  religious  life  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  The  date 
of  Ps.  Izxiv.  is  too  uncertain  fi>r  us  to  draw  any 
inftrenoe  as  to  the  nature  of  the  *'  sjmagoguas  ol 

God  "  (^  ^l^D,  meeting-placea  of  God),  which 

the  invaders  are  represented  aa  destroying  (v.  8) 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Chaldaean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Synag,  pp.  396 
405).  It  has  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Maccabeet 
(De  Wette,  Piaimen,  in  loc.)>  or  to  an  intermediate 
period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the  land  hud 
waste  by  the  army  of  Bagoses,  under  Artazerxes  II. 
(£wald,  Poet.  BUch,  ii.  358).  The  *' assembly  ot 
the  eldei-s,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us  in  like  un- 
certainty. 

(3.)  [hiring  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  pro- 
bably became  mora  systematic  (Vitringa,  De  Synag. 
pp.  4:3-429;  Jost,  JudentKum,  i.  168;  BomiUus, 
De  Synagog.  in  Ugolini,  Thet.  xxi.),  and  luust  have 
helped  forward  the  change  which  appeais  so  coo- 
spicuoualy  at  the  time  of  the  return.  The  repeated 
mention  of  gatherings  of  the  eklen  of  Israel,  sitting 
before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  hesring  his  word 
(Ex.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  zzziii.  81),  implies  thi 
transfer  to  the  knd  of  the  captivity  of  the  custom 
that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
One  remarkable  psaaage  may  possibly  contain  a 
more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who  still 
remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the 
blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  **  Get  ye  far  from 
the  Lord ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  posses 
sion."  The  prophet's  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  so 
Jehovah  was  as  traly  with  them  in  their  **  little 
sanctuary"  as  He  had  been  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  presence,  not  the  outward  'glory,  was 
itself  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xi.  15,  16).*  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi'uupposes  the  habit  of  strfenm, 

of  Jewish  interpreters.  (Yatablas,  In  OHL  Sue,  In  lueui 
OUmet,  s.  V.  8!/nagogm.)  Tbe  other  reodar*ap  (mmpi 
Bvald  and  BoenmBUer,  im  lsc.\  - 1  wiU  be  to  them  • 
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probaUf  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  riii.  1 5 ;  Keh. 
Tiii.  2,  ii.  1 ;  Zech.  tU.  5).  To  that  )>eriod  ao- 
cordingly  w«  maj  attiibule  the  reriTal,  if  not  the 
institution  of  aynagogues.  The  "ancient  days" 
of  which  St.  Jaxnea  speaks  (Acts  zr.  21)  may,  at 
ieast,  go  back  so  fiu*.  Assuming  Ewaki'tt  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occaaon  of  Ps.  IxxIt.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
stroction  of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  senrioes.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  stiiking 
that  they  are  not  in  any  waj  piXMninent  in  the 
Maocahaean  history,  either  as  objects  of  attack,  or 
rallying  points  of  defence,  unkss  we  are  to  see  in 
the  gathering  of  the  persecuted  Jews  at  Maspha 
(Mii^iah)  as  at  a  **  place  where  they  prayed  afore- 
time in  Israel*'  (1  Maoc.  iii.  46),  not  only  a 
reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  ho\j  place,  but 
the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom.  When 
that  struggle  was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
synagogue  parochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
ralestine  and  other  countries.  The  influence  of 
John  Hyrcanns,  the  growing  power  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the  example,  probably, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion  "  (Vitnnga,  p.  426), 
would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  WelUnigh 
every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more  syna- 
gogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  irpo<revx4,  or  place  of  prayer,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  strcejn  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which 
ievout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worehip,  and, 
perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  zvi.  13;  Jos.  Ant.  ziv. 
10,  23 ;  Juven.  Sat,  iii.  296).^    Sometimes  the 

term  wpoirwxh  ( =  H^EIJ^  n^3)  was  applied  even 

to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit,  c.  54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
tnfluence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  asa-ibe  the  toutcity  with  which,  after  the 
Maocahaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  tc  the 
religion  of  their  ftthers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  klolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  fbi'getting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  tlie  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine was  connected  much  moie  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven 
from  It  uiL^ess  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  cireumcision  (Acts  xxi.  28;  comp. 
Pro^elVtes).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 

saaetosry,  for  a  little  time."  or  *'ln  a  little  messure." 
give  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.  The  Isngnage  of  the 
later  Jews  applied  the  tenn  "  sancioazy  "  to  the  ark-eod 
of  the  synagogue  (infra), 

b  We  may  iraoe  perhaps  In  this  selection  of  kcalltice, 
like  the  "sacri  footis  fie»KS"  of  Jot.  Sal.  ill  13,  the 
re-appeorsDoe,  freed  from  its  okl  abomtoaUona,  of  the 
attachment'  of  the  Jews  to  the  'vorship  of  the  groves,  of 
the  chann  which  led  them  to  bow  down  under  "  every 
green  tree"  (Is.  ivil.  ft ;  Jer.  IL  30). 

•  The  prsctloft  of  a  fixed  KibUk  («=  directloD)  In 
pTigrer  was  dearly  very  andent,  and  commended  lUKlf  to 
vm«  special  necessities  of  the  Easlern  cfaarscter.  In 
hk  xxwMLt  aaeribei  to  r«v|d,  we  have  probaMy  the 
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diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destray 
authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  Tlw  tmr^ 
vices  **^  the  synagogue  required  no  sons  of  AaioB  ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  oompUmcDtary 
precedence.  [Pbiestb  ;  Scribes.]  The  way  waft 
silently  prepureJ  for  a  new  and  higlicr  evder,  winch 
should  rise  in  **  tiie  fulness  of  time"  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  eifcrj- 
where  prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
"  Moses"  only  but  "the  Prophets"  wen 
them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  the  Mi 
hopes  of  Isrsel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure, — (1.)  The  size  of  a  tyugo^oe, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  raried  with  the 
populaUon.  We  have  no  reason  for  bdievix^  tfaat 
tliere  were  any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  which  are  tmoed  in  the  Taber* 
nacle  and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  howevwr, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  near  the  dty  to  which  it  bdooged. 
Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  fii>m  the  roof  to  render 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  s,  v.  Synag.  in  Herxo^'a 
Reai-Encycl,),  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  devotion.  The 
syniu^gue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  thev  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  towani 
it*  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).  The  buUdiag  was 
commonly  ei-ected  at  the  cost  of  the  distriot,  whe- 
ther by  a  church-ratp  Med  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
free  gifls,  must  remain  uncertain  C^trinfa,  p. 
229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  nch  Jew,  or 
even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  ptiselyte.  la 
the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was  often 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the 
tombs  of  &mous  r{abbis  Or  holy  men.  When  ths 
building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  pmyer  of  dedieatioo. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character.  The 
common  acts  of  lifie,  eating,  drinkinif,  reckoning  up 
accounts,  were  fcrbidden  in  it.  No  oiie  was  to 
pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it  oenaed 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  base  purpose — might  not  be  turned,  €.  g.  inieo  a 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A  scraper  stood 
outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid  thfmsch«i» 
before  they  enteivl,  of  anything  thai  would  be  d^ 
filing  (Leyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.;  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
gogtie  we  traoe  an  obvious  anal<^,  mMtatit 
tmdiSf  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  whidi, 
like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  oontaincd  the 
Book  of  the  Law.     It  gave  to  that  end  the  name 

and  chai-acter  of  a  sanctuary  (73^n).    The  aune 

thought  was  sometimes  expi-essed  by  its  bemg  calUd 


earliest  trsce  of  It  (Oe  Wette.  in  lee.).  It  b 
in  the  dedication  prayer  of  SokMnoo  (I  K.  vili.  at  et  aL). 
It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  In  the  devotkms  of  Daolsil 
(nsn.  vi  10).  It  was  adopted  afterwards  bj  MabooMt, 
and  the  point  of  the  Kibleh.  after  some  lingering  letesmme 
to  (he  Holy  City,  transferred  ftxMn  Jeniaakm  to  tke 
Kasha  of  Mcooa.  llie  early  Christian  praotloe  of  pr^jtaic 
towards  the  Esst  indicates  a  like  feeling,  and  pratelly 
origliiated  in  the  adoption  by  the  Cbarches  of 
and  Africa  of  the  stracture  of  the  eynagogue. 
position  of  the  sltar  In  those  cbnrdies  rested  on  a  IDm 
analogy.  11m  table  of  Ibe  Loid.  bearing  wiiam  of  tbi 
blood  of  the  New  Ouvenant.  took  the  place  of  the  Ark  whlek 
coDtaroed  the  law  that  was  the  groundwoit  of  the  C'Id. 
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•Aw  tin  iiiBw  of  Aanm  (Baxtorf,  Synag.  Jvd.  ch. 
I.),  and  was  dereloped  still  further  in  the  imme  of 
C^Ktrttiit  or  Mercy-Mat*  giren  to  the  lid.  or  door 
ff  the  chest,  and  in  the  Veil  which  hang  brfore  it 
^Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of  the  synagogue 
was  Da&turally  the  place  of  honour.  Hei-e  wei-e  the 
vperriNra0eSpIai»  atler  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
ttrove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xziii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  honoured  wonthipper  was  invited 
*Jame8  ii.  2,  3).  Hera  too,  in  fit»t  of  the  Arlc, 
still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabeniacle,  was 
tha  eight>branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater 
festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  devout 
wonhippcrs,  were  lighted  at  the  banning  of  the 
Sabbath,  aLe.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,p.  198).' 
A  little  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons 
oouid  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose 
a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
lesaoQ  or  aai  down  to  teach.  The  congregation 
w«re  divided,  men  on  one  side«  women  on  the  other, 
s  low  partitioo,  t'.t  or  six  feet  high,  running  be- 
tween them  (Ibao,  De  Vit.  CoiUempl.  U.  476). 
The  arrugenwnts  of  modem  synagogues,  for  many 
efnturiea,  hav«  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  pladng  th*  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened 
off  by  lattioa-work  ( Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart,  Ce- 
rSm.  BeUg.  i.\  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated, 
vera  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  often  elabo- 
rately decorated,  the  casen  for  them  embroidered  or 
enamelled,  according  to  their  material.  Such  cases 
were  oostomary  oderings  from  the  rich  when  they 
biDught  their  infiuit^ildreo  on  the  first  annivei- 
aary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  liabbi 
<»f  the  synagogue.*  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have 
also  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  for  the  Haphtaroth^ 
or  rolls  of  flie  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattera  of  those  at  the 
Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the  other 
ftr  local  charities.'  (3.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  ofienders  who  had  been 
**  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  (4.)  A  chest  for 
tnimpcts  and  other  mu»ical  instruments,  used  at 
the  New  Tears,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals  (Vi- 
tringa,  Leyitr,  /.  c). 

IV.  Officers, — ^1.)  In  smaller  towns  ther«  was 
often  but  one  Kabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Whets 
a  fuller  organization  was  potisible,   there  was  a 

odl^  of  Elders  (D^3{)|=irf>c0'/i^(poc,  Lukevii. 

3)  presided  over  by  one  who  was  icar*  ^{oxVi  ^ 
ifX^*^*^^'!^^^  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xviii.  8,  17).  To  these  elders  belonged  a 
variety  of  synonymes,  each  with  a  special  signifi- 

cBCce.  They  were  D^DJ'ID  (Pamasim=:wo</A«Vcf, 
Eph.  It.  11),  watching  over  their  fiock,  irpocirrw- 
Tff,  4fyo^titvoi,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17; 

*  Hers  alBO  the  customs  of  tlie  Eastern  Chorch.  the 
votive  rilver  lamps  haosing  before  the  riirines  and  holy 
^laoea.  bring  tlie  old  practice  vividly  before  oar  eyea 

•  The  cosiom.  It  may  be  noticed,  connects  Itself  with  tbe 
^asmoraMe  hlstovy  of  those  who  "  brongbi  young  children  " 
la  Jestts  that  He  shookl  touch  them  (Mark  x.  13). 

'  If  this  pmctloe  existed,  as  la  prolMbte,  In  the  first 
cMitary ,  it  throws  light  upon  the  special  stren  laid  by 
SC  Ptal  OB  the  ooneetlao  for  the  *poor  aatnta**  In  Jeni- 
aakfli  (i  Oor.  rrl.  kc).  The  Christian  Chorcfan  were 
■el  to  be  briiind  the  Jewish  Qynaffogoes  in  their  eontrt- 
loNona  to  tbe  FUestlae  Relief  Fond. 

«  Tbr  two  ti«!atisas  De  dtotm  OOoaii,  by  Bbenfeid  «od 
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Heb.  xiii.  7).  With  their  bead,  they  formei  a  kfad 
of  Chapter,  managed  the  afihits  of  the  fexiiagogue, 
possesiiod  the  power  of  excommunicating  (Vmioga, 
pp.  549-621,  727). 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  fonetionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  TVOZ^  {8hiltach= 
legatus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  tha 
delegsite  of  the  coogi-egaticn,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  i-eader  of  pniyei's,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be 
active,  of  full  age,  the  father  of  a  iiunily,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7 ;  Tit  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototvpe  of  the  AyytKos  4KK\iiaias  of  Rev.  i. 
20,  iL  1,  &c.  (Vitringa,  p.  93i). 

(3.)  The  Chazz6n  ()f  R),  or  ^prr^s  of  tha 

synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower 
Idnd  resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or 
sulMieaoon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  For  him  too  there 
were  conditions  like  those  for  the  Ugatua,  Like  the 
legatua  and  the  eiders,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
impoaitioD  of  hands  (Vitiinga,  p.  836).  Prac- 
tically he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school- 
mastrr  of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  iegattu. 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controversy .f  They 
were  known  as  tho  Uatlanim  (D^D/t33  =  Otiosi)^ 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them.  They 
were  to  be  men  of  leisui-e,  not  obliged  to  labour  fur 
their  livelihood,  able  tliercfore  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alma- 
collectors.^  Rheoferd,  however  (Ugolini,  THes.  voL 
xxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  perma* 
ueutly  on  duty,  making  up  a  congr^tion  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number  v»  bo  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  pro|«r 
hours,  and  that  no  single  worahipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fiict  that  there  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish 
Archaeol<^sts,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple  (Jost,  Oesch.  Judenth,  i.  168-172).  It  is 
of  coui-se  possible  that,  in  many  cases  the  same 
persons  may  have  united  both  characters,  and  been, 
e.  g,  at  once  O^iosi  and  alms-collectors. 

(5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  dosely  the 
organization  of  the  synagogue  was  ivproduoed  in 
that  of  the  Eoolesia.    Here  also  there  was  the  single 

Vitringa.  fai  Ugolinl's  Tketaurui,  voL  xxl..  occupy  more 
than  700  foUo  pagea.  llie  present  writer  haa  not  read 
tbem  throng.    1»  there  anjr  one  living  who  has  ? 

k  LIghtfoot'B  dasBiflcation  Is  as  follows.  The  Tin 
cansisted  of  three  Judges,  tho  Legatna,  whom  this  writer 
Identifies  with  the  Ghaiaftn,  three  AnastaB,  whom  be 
identifies  with  alms<ollectors  and  compares  to  the  dea- 
cons of  the  chorch,  the  Targmnlst  or  Interpreter,  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  aasistant  llie  whole  ii^  however 
very  coiOectnraL 

I  Thla  was  based  on  a  lantaatlo  Inferawe  flfom  Nam. 
xlv.  ST  Tbe  ten  nnfidthftil  spies  weee  spoken  ol  as  an 
"evtt ooivv^Votton"    SonAedr.  Iv.  %  ji  UgbtfiMt.  Lft 
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pTHbjtB  •:iilu)p  [Bdhop]  in  uatJl  towns,  a  cviaidl 
•rpralif*«n  imder  one  heid  in  large  dtiei.  The 
iegittuM  of  tin  ^nagoeue  ^ppean  in  the  tyy^kn 
(Rer.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhape  also  in  the  iar6irrokos 
ef  the  Christian  Church.  To  the  dden  ai  andi 
!■  giTcn  the  name  of  Siephenla  (E)>h.  iv.  11; 
1  Fet.  r.  1 ).  ThejT  are  known  also  as  ^yo6fi9ivi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proeeljtei  of  the  onoe  distinctively  sacerdotal  name 
of  Itpe^f ,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Chrirtians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  historj  of  the  synagogne.  Scera, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesos,  was  probably  a  **  chief 
priest"  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  Apx<*P*^' 
and  icpcvt  are  repeatedly  applied  to  the  luleia  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  De  Jud.,  quoted  by  Yi- 
tringat  I^e  decern  Otiosia,  in  UgoUni,  Thea,  zzi.). 
PtoasiUy,  however,  this  may  hare  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  piveoce  of  the  scattered  priests,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  wu  now  left  to  them  as  their  only 
sanotuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  pre- 
oedeoce  was  given  in  the  synagogue  services,  lliey 
were  invited  first  to  read  tlM  Teasoos  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22,  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  W<frah^.—  {1.)  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
was  to  a  laigv  extent  the  reproduction  (here  also,  as 
with  the  fiibric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of 
the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  struc- 
ture of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the  baser  elements  wild 
Talmudic  legends,  curses  against  Christiana  under 
the  name  of  Enicnrcans,  and  other  extravagances 
which  have  mingled  with  it  (McCaul,  (Hd  Paths, 
ch.  xvii.,  xix.).  A  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to 
notice  m  what  way  the  ritual,  no  leas  than  the 
organixation,  was  connected  with  the  facts  of  the 
K.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Here  too  we  meet  with  multi- 
plied coinddenoea.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  aay  that  the  wonhip  of  the  Chuixh  waa 
identical  with  that  of  the  Synagogue,  modified  (1.) 
by  the  new  truths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  spiritual  Cha- 
ristnata, 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  prayer.  To  tlut  the  first  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  fi-om  their  youth.  They  had  aaked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  I),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disdplca,  as 
every  Kabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  b« 
and  were  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  syna- 
gogues, or,  when  the  synagogues  were  doeed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  houiv  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the 
Shema  («'HearO  Urael,"  &c.  from  Deut.  vi.  4), 
his  KadditK  his  ShmnSneh  EmMi,  the  dghteen 
Berachoih  or  blesdnga,  with  the  *'  vain  repetition  " 
which  has  reappeared  in  Christian  wonhip.  But 
for  tiie  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern 
of  devotion,  and  their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To 
their  minds  there  wouM  aecm  nothing  inconsistent 
with  true  heart  woi-sbip  in  the  recurrence  of  a 
fixnd  order  (icar^  vd^iy,  1  Cor.  riv.  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hvmns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  litur- 
gical study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  eiisting  in 
the  Apostolic  Age.  If  the  gifts  of  otteianoe  which 
characterised  the  fiiv^  peiiud  of  that  age  led  for  a 
timt  to  gteater  fineedom,  to  unpremeuiiatcd  prayer. 
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if  that  was  m  ito  turn  suooeeded  by  the  tiiieir«4 
predominanoe  of  a  formal  fixed  order,  the  aHcma^ 
lion  and  the  struggle  which  have  reappeared  in  w 
many  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Chuvch  were  bM 
without  their  paralld  in  that  of  Judaism.  Then 
also,  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  us* 
bending  form.  Elieser  of  Lydda,  a  oootsmpomy 
of  the  aeoood  Gamaliel  (drc  A.D.  80-115),  taught 
that  the  hgatua  of  the  synagogue  should  diacani 
even  the  SkemAneh  Eerih,  the  dghteen  fixed 
prayers  and  benedictiooa  of  the  daily  and  i*^bbat1i 
servioes,  and  should  pray  as  his  heart  promntei 
him.  The  offence  against  the  formalism  into  which 
Judaism  stiffened,  was  i^)parently  too  gnat  to  be 
foigiven.  He  waa  exoommunicated  (not,  indeed, 
avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  Caeaaraa 
(Joet,  Oetoh.  JwleiUh.  iL  36,  45). 

(3.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  eUmciit 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  waa  diatin- 
guishcd  from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  waa 
derived  fitNn  the  older  order.  "  Mooes  "  was  **  raid 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day"  (Acta  xt. 
21),  the  whole  Law  bdng  read  ooosecutxvdy,  ae  aa 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cyde,  in  thiw 
years,  aoouding  to  that  which  nltimi^y  prevailed 
and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Hebiwr 
text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  /.  c),  in  the  52  weeka 
of  a  dogle  year.  The  writings  of  the  Proplieto 
were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  oonvqwiiding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Z>aneyt4,  the 
A^of  xap€usk^9mt  (Aoto  xiii.  15),  the  expodtioB, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian 
syni^ogues,  we  must  b^eve,  folk>wed  this  order 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them 
before  long  to  add  ^^  the  other  Scriptures "  which 
they  had  learnt  to  recognise  as  more  predoos  even 
than  the  Law  itsdf,  the  **  prophetic  word"  of  tho 
New  Testement,  which  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
the  Old,  earner  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  finom  the 
aame  Spirit  [Scripture].  The  synagogue  use  ot 
Paalma  again,  on  the  plan  of  aelectiog  thoee  whidi 
had  a  special  fitot&s  for  special  times,  anxwered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  whkh  the  dniple 
consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  a 
day  as  in  some  Ea^tem  monasteries,  in  a  week  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  aa  in  the  English 
Pmyer-book  is,  perhaps,  a  kes  satiaftctory  sub- 
stitute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  a  practice  which  haa  aometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  anKmg 
Christian  onntiovei-sialiste.  Whatever  account  may 
be  given  of  it,  it  is  oeiiain  that  Prayen  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Chuidi's  worship  as  soon  aa  we 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immediate  reoor  js  U 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  wdl  been  dcacribed  hy  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Romish  teD- 
dendes,  as  an  <*  immemorial  practice."  Thougn 
"  Scripture  is  ailent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks.** 
The  prayers  *'  have  found  a  phboe  in  every  auiy 
Uturgy  of  the  world "  (EUioott,  Destiny  of  the 
Creature,  Seim.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  aak, 
couM  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  It  waa 
not  "  superfluous  sod  vain "  to  pray  for  the  dead 
(2  Maoc.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  t^.e  influenoe  of 
Hm  dominant  Pharisaic  Scrilies,  to  s>iew  iteelf  in  the 
devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  traoe 
oack  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  theie  al<4. 
the  practice  is  "immemorial,"  as  old  at  ioMtai 
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Um  trditkiDt  of  tlie  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buitoif,  Z)« 
^fnag.  ppu  709,  710  ;  McCauI,  Oid  Paths,  ch. 
ixxrtii.).  There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 
thtt  pnvcn  for  the  departed  (the  Kaddi^  of 
latur  Judaiem)  were  fiuniliar  to  the  synngoguei 
ef  Piilerthi^  and  other  oenntries,  that  the  early 
Ckriitiatt  bdierers  were  not  startled  by  them 
■•  an  innoration,  that  they  passed  uncondemned 
•T8D  by  oiU'  Lord  Himself.    The  writer  already 

2 noted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim. 
,  18  'ElKeott,  Pott.  EpisUea,  in  loc.).  St.  Pknl, 
fcmemWing  Onesiphorus  as  one  whose  '*  bouse " 
had  been  bmived  of  him,  prays  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Loid  '*  in  that  dar."  Prayera  for  the 
dad  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti- 
Scriptond.  If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  fit>m  her  services,  it  is  not 
bacsoae  Scripture  says  nothing  of  them,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
«cb  a  matter,  experience  is  a  truer  guide  than 
the  silence  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the 
vmce  of  the  most  primitive  antlqui^. 

(5.)  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of  sei^vioe  this  was  obvi- 
ously the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (AcU  iii.  1,  z.  3, 9), 
and  had  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  TPs. 
Iv.  17 ;  Dttn.  vi.  10),  tiie  fixed  times  of  devotion, 
known  then,  and  stiU  known,  respectively  as  the 
fiAocMn'M,  the  JftNcAo,  and  the 'ilrtfMf A;  they  had 
■ot  only  the  prMtige  of  an  authoritative  tradition, 
but  were  connected  respectively  with  the  names  of 
Abraham,  laaae,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  us  to  the 
first  origfnaAors,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
;Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  380).  The  same  hours,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
(dem.  Al.  Stronu  1.  c. ;  Tertull.  De  Orat.  c.  xxv.). 
The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem, 
at  firat,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  tium  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  mnmetry  which 
points  to  an  original  connexion,  liie  solemn  days 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change  was 
brooght  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
diaoge  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
ciety what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

f6.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fower  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[comp.  LoRX/s  Day,  Sabbath],  and  connects  it- 
self with  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
curtom  to  end  the  Sabbath  witii  a  hvi,  in  which 
they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
ftast  w»  held  In  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
erer  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
hndad  tx>nnd  (Jost,  Qe9(^.  Judenih.  i.  180).  It 
is  obvioos  that,  so  long  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
foUowtrs  continued  to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of 

^  It  has  alwsjs  to  be  borne  la  miDd  that  the  word  was 
obvtoaslj  oolnsd  for  the  porposes  of  Chrlatiao  life,  and  Is 
sppUed  in  the  tint  instanca  to  the  sapper  (1  Got.  iL  30), 
afterwards  lo  tbe  day  (Rev.  L  10). 

■  One  point  of  contrut  Is  ae  striking  as  these  pofnts  of 
RssDblaaoe.  Tha  Jew  prayed  wltli  bis  bead  covered, 
wttii  tha  JtJtOilk  drawn  over  his  eart  and  ruichlng  to  tbe 
sboalderB.  Tbe  Greek,  however  jiUtually  In  worshtp 
tm  la  oUicr  acta^  went  bare^boided,  and  Uie  Apostie  of 
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redEontng,  so  long  iL  e.  as  they  fratcraixed  with 
their  brethren  of  Uie  stock  of  Abraham,  this  wouU 
ooinckle  in  point  of  time  with  their  Senrroi^  on  tha 
firti  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we  should 
can  Sinday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  tecond.  By  degrees,  aa  has  been  shown  elsi^ 
where  [Lord'8  Supper],  the  time  became  later, 
passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  tiu 
next  day.  So  the  Lmrd's  Supoer  ceased  to  be  a  sup- 
per really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaiidn, 
the  supper  gace  its*  holiness  to  the  coming,  insteaj 
o£  denvmg  it  from  the  departing  day.  The  «Jay 
came  to  be  impuur^,  because  it  b^ui  with  the 
Sciiryor  Kvpuut6r.^  Gradually  the  ^bbath  ceased 
aa  such  to  be  obsen'ed  at  all.  Tbe  practice  oi 
obeerring  both,  aa  in  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the 
fiAh  century,  gives  na  a  trace  of  the  tranaitioa 
period, 

(7.)  From  the  synagogne  lastly  came  many  kia 
oonapicuoQs  practicea,  wUch  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  paiiial,  before  entering  the  phtoe  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  X.  22 ;  John  xUi.  1-15 ;  TeitulL  De  Orat. 
cap.  xi.);  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  pi-ayer  (Luke  xviii.  11 ;  Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.  i; 
the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.^ ;  toe 
fooe  turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  East  ^Ciem. 
Al.  Strom,  1.  c.V,  the  responsive  Amen  of  the 
congresation  to  tne  prayers  and  benedictioDs  <^  the 
elden  (l  Cor.  xiv.  16).*  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the 
wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There, 
in  the  doeing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the 
worshippesB  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and 
lifted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  np  with  wild  ges- 
tures (roifs  ve  w^Sos  iit^ftipofiw),  as  if  ttiey 
would  fiun  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40)."  This,  too^  reproduced  a 
custom  of  the  tpagiOf^Qn,  Three  times  did  the  whole 
body  of  worshippers  leap  up  aimultaneoualy  aa  they 
repeated  the  great  TeiHwnctus  hymn  of  Isaiah  vi. 
(Vitringa,  p.  1100  et  seq. ;  Buxtinf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judieial  Fkau!tioH8.^l.)  The  hinguage  of 
the  N.T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  hjimgopxt 
exerdsed  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  waa  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
II ;  xxi.  12) ;  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  soooiging  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
right  of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless, 
under  this  head,  we  may  include  tliat  of  exoom* 
munication,  or  '*  putting  a  man  out  of  the 
synagogue"  (John  xii.  42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him 
under  an  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9), 
"  delivering  him  to  Satan  "  (1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley,  m  ioc.)  In  acme 
cases  they  exerdsed  the  right,  even  outside  tlie 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  seising  the  persons  of  the 
accused,  and  aending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jeruaalem  (Acts 
ix.  2 ;  xxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  preciae  limita  of 

ttie  QentUe  Ghurofaea,  renouncing  all  early  p^^adioa^ 
recognises  this  aa  more  flttlnfr  mors  natural,  mora  in 
hannony  with  the  right  relaliim  of  tbe  sexes  (1  Oar. 
xi.  4). 

■  The  same  coriona  practice  existed  In  tbe  iTtb  ma- 
torr,  and  la  pertiapa  not  yet  extinct  In  tbe  ChorcA  of 
Abysdnla.  in  tbia,  aa  in  other  thfaigs,  preaerring  moie  thaa 
any  other  Christian  aodety.  the  type  of  Judaism  (liOdBtC 
HiiL  Attkiap.  Itt.  6;  Stanley.  Eattem  Chvnk, ^  in 
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its  jni'iwlictioQ.  lu  two  of  the  pashages  refeiTed  to 
;Matt.  X.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9)  thej  aie  carefully 
ii£tingui»hed  from  the  <rvW8pia,  or  councils,  yet 
both  appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spiri«  of 
religious  persecution  might  fiisten  on  its  victims. 
The  explanation  commonly  given  that  the  council 
Mt  in  the  syni^pogue,  and  was  thus  identiHed  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  ^I^yrer,  in  Herzog's 
Rtai-Encyc.  ••  Synedrien ").  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal 
of  33,  which  sat  in  every  dty  [Codncil],  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
asMssors  to  each,  which  Josephus  desaihes  as  acting 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  {Ani.  ir.  8,  §14 ; 
H.  J,  ii.  20,  §5),*  and  that  under  the  term  syna- 
gogue we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros.  SanAedr.  1.  c),  consisting 
either  of  the  eldeis,  the  chaxzan,  and  the  legatus,  or 
otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  L  392)  of  the 
ten  Batlanim,  or  Otiosi  (see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian 
institution.  The  iKKK^via,  either  by  itself  or  by 
af^intcd  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The 
elders  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (rh  fiuorucd)* 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fairness, 
however  destitute  of  official  honour  and  position 
(ol  i^ov$9ini/i4rot),  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-8).  For  the  eldei^a^  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue, 
were  reserved  the  gmver  offences  against  religion 
and  morals,  in  such  cases  they  had  power  to 
exoommuuicate,  to  "put  out  of**  the  Ixdcsia, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  symigogue,  some* 
times  by  their  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
oonsNit  of  the  whole  socii'ty  (1  Cor.  v.  '^).  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Hammond  and  other  oom- 
mentatore  have  seen  a  i^renoe  to  these  judicial 
functions  in  James  ii.  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fitwned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view, 
that  they  were  ^*jud(jes  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying 
respect  of  persons  into  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  interpretation,  however,  though  inge- 
nious, is  hardly  suffidently  supported.   [E.  H.  P.] 
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nAlftX).    The  institution  thus  described,  though 

not  biblical  in  the  sense  of  occurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected  with  a  laige  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  data,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
tiTidilions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  writei-s. 

(1.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
gi-eat  council  was  appointed,  aooording  to  these  tra- 
ditions, to  re-orgaiiise  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  constated  of  120  members  {MeijiUoth^ 
176,  I8c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  m^n  of 
the  Oreat  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  pro- 
phebs  themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers  ( Pirke  Ahoth^ 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  recognised  as  president.  Among 
the  c'Ker  members,  in  part  together,  in  part  suc- 
oca8ivi<#y,  wera  Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  Zerubba- 
bel,  arid  their  companions,  Daniel  and  the  three 
"children,"  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
hchi,  the  rulers  Kehemiah  anH  Mordecai.  Their 
um  wia  to  reilore  again  tne  csotm,  or  gmjry  q£ 


•  Tba  IdentlBcatiao  of  tbese  two  la  dne  to  an 
ntcits  'juiUectnre  bf  Urottos  (oB  Mali,  v  11)     Tba  ad- 
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Israel,  i.e,  to  ^instate  in  its  majesty  the  ciuiw 
of  God  as  Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Deat.  tji.  21 
X.  17 ;  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18 ;  Dan.  ix 
4).  To  this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred 
writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  canon  of  the  O.T.  Their  work  included 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoretic  editors.  They 
instituted  the  feast  oif  Purim.  They  organiaed  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  ShemAtieh  E$rih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it  (Ewald,  Gesch,  iv.  193).  Their  de>- 
ci^ees  were  quoted  afterwaids  as  those  of  the  ddere 
(the  wpHrfivTtpoi  of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  ^x"'<** 
of  Matt  V.  21,  27,  33),  the  Dibri  Sdphirim  (s 
woitla  of  the  scribes),  which  were  of  more  anthority 
than  the  Law  itself.  They  left  behind  them  the 
characteristic  aajing,  handed  down  by  Simon  the 
high-prie^  the  last  member  of  the  order,  "  Be 
cautious  in  judging;  train  up  many  scholars ;  set 
a  hedge  about  the  Uw"   {Pirke  Aboth,  L  1). 

[SCBIBES.] 

(2.)  Much  of  thb  is  evidently  uncertain.  Th« 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body^ 
not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  bat  im 
Joseph  us,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olamf  so  that  th« 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke  AbUh, 
circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  aome 
critics  (e,g.  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  restinj^ 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after  the 
exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  members,  diarge^ 
with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald  ( (7«wA. 
Isr,  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  and 
looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  dement,  intn^ 
duced  for  its  symbolic  signiBcance.  Jost  {Oeeck. 
dee  Jud,  i.  41)  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagt^e  were  promi- 
nently legislative.  He  recognises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  probnibility  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  th«* 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  oovenapt  of  Neh.  x. 
1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  ooud- 
sellors  under  the  presidency  of  Esra,  and  these  may 
have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  another 
Jewish  critic,  su^^gests)  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod  (to  use  the 
terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National  Church. 
The  Pirke  Aboth,  it  should  be  mentioned,  sneaks  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing  to  exist  betore  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Sanhediim  (x.  1),  and  it  is 
more  probable  thai  the  latter  rose  out  of  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  foimer  than  that  the  fbiiner  waa 
only  the  mythical  tnui&fer  of  the  latter  to  an  earliei 
time.  (Comp.  Leyrer,  s.  v.  S\fnagoge,die  groeae^  io 
Heraog's  Encydop.)  [E,  H.  P.] 

8YNTYCHE  {-Xxtrrirxyi'  SyntycKe),  a  female 
member  of  the  Ch  urch  of  Phil  ippi,  mentioned  (PhiL  iv. 
2, 3)  along  with  another  named  EuODXAS  (or  ratho 
Euodia).  To  what  has  been  said  u^der  the  latta 
head  the  following  may  be  added.  The  ApostkTf 
injunction  to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  dkoold 
live  in  harmony  with  one  another ;  fi-om  whidi  vt 


dlUoo  of  two  scribes  or  accrelariet  cuJus  tl:e  duiKIm   IB 
boUt  Qtaea  equal. 
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bifer  that  they  had,  more  or  less,  failed  m  this  :^ 
ipect.  Such  harmoDf  was  doubly  impcriant,  if 
they  held  an  office,  as  deaooDesses,  in  the  (^hurcli : 
4od  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  had  aHbi-ded  to  St.  Paul  active  co-opemtion 
under  difficult  ditmmstaDces  (iy  r^  tbayytKl^ 
truyifiKritrdif  fioif  ver.  2),  and  perhaps  there  were 
at  Philippi  other  women  of  the  same  class  i  tXrivts, 
ib.).  At  all  events  this  passi^  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  Clospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more 
interasting,  as  having  reference  to  that  Church  which 
was  the  iirst  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  Rurope,  and  the 
fii-st  member  of  which  was  Ltdia.  Some  thoughts 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Riliiet,  Comm.  sur 
VEpitre  aux  PMlipp.  pp.  311-314.       [J.  S.  H.] 

BY'KkdJSE  ilvpoKownu:  Syracuaa),    The 
odebrated  dty  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.    St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
Melita,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  dvil  ware  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus  Pompeius, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  subsequently  carried 
ofi  afptinst  the  triumvir  Octavius.  Augustus  restored 
Syraeose,  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which  bst 
had  contributed  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
struggle  with  Sextus  Pompeius.     Yet  the  island 
Ortygia,  and  a  very  small  poition  of  the  mainland 
adjoining,  suflSced  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  former  population.     But  the  site  of 
Syncosa  rendered  it  a  oonvenient  place   for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  czoellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Ai-ethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.    The  ^valent  wind  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  W.N.W.    This  would  carry 
the  vessels  from  the  corn  region  lying  eastward  of 
(!dpe  Boo,  round  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  Cape 
Pachyuos,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Creep- 
ing up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would  lie  either 
•n  the  harbour  of  Ifessana,  or  at  Khegium,  until  the 
ivind  changed  to  a  sontheni  point  and  enabled  them 
to  fetch  the  Campanian  harbours,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta, 
or  to  proceed  as  fiir  as  Ostia.     In  cvosaing  from 
Africa  to  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied 
two  or  three  points  to  the  northwai-d,  they  would 
naturally  hear  up  for  Malta, — and  this  h«l  pro- 
Inbly  been  the  case  with  the  *«  Twins,"  the  ship  in 
whidi  St.  Paul  found  a  passage  after  hi»  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  that  island.    Arrived  in  Malta,  they 
watched  for  the  opportunity  of  a  wind  to  take 
them  westwaixl,  and  with  such  a  one  they  i^eadily 
made  Syracuse.    To  proceed  further  while  it  con- 
tinued blowing  would   have  exposed  them  to  the 
dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
mained "  three  days."     They  then,  the  wind  having 
probably  shifted  into  a  westeily  quarter  so  aa  to 
give  them  smooth  water,  coasted  the  shore  and 
made  (wepicX^^Kres  mtnyrr^ff-aftcv  c/s)  Rhegium. 
After  one  day  there,  the  wind  got  round  still  more 
■nd  blew  from  the  south ;  they  therefore  weighed, 
and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day  of  the  run  (Acts  xxviii.  12-14). 

1b  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  Toyage,  Sicily  did  not 
supply  the  Romans  with  oom  to  the  extent  it  had 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree 
m  late  w  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  ia  u>  error,  how- 
ever, to  Buppoae  that  the  soil  was  exhausted  ;  for 
^ti-abo  expresaly  says,  tha>  ^r  oom,  and  wt^wfuOtKr 


productions,  Sicily  even  turpaaa.d  Italy.  But  the 
country  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  aeriei 
of  wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ritma 
her  great  nojles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  wns  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
among  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was 
produced),  fat  stcxk,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to 
have  been  the  prominent  articles.  These  grazing 
and  hoi-se-breeding  faims  were  kept  up  by  abve 
labour;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  the  wholi 
island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing 
to  the  slaves  continually  running  away  and  forming 
bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so 
formidable  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  military 
operations  to  put  them  down ;  a  ciicumstance  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  aa  an  argument 
in  fiivour  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  ( Ap- 
pian,  B,  C,  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconveited  the 
spadons  gras»-lands  into  small  ainUe  farms  culti* 
rated  by  Roman  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one. 
The  others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Mcswna  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population.  Pro- 
bably its  inhabitants  were  mei'chants  connected 
with  the  wine  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Syracuse  and 
Panoimus  were  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Homan  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels, 
Sicani,  Morgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inliabitants 
of  the  island,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in 
the  interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  vil- 
leins. Some  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying 
a  fixed  tribute ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were 
mainly  great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all 
its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi.  c.  2 ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  84  s«qq.,  v.  15-118;  Cicero, 
VfiT*  iv.  53;  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  8).       [J.  W.  B.] 


SYH'IA  (D^K :  Svpfa:  Syria)  is  the  tenn  used 

throughout  our  veraon  for  the  Hebrew  ilrom,  as 
well  as  for  the  Gi-eek  Svp/a.  The  Greek  writera 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  oorruption 
of  Assyria  (Herod,  vii.  63 ;  Scylax,  PeripL  p.  80 ; 
Dionys.  Pcrieg.  970-975;  Eustath. Cwnment.tA  loc 
&c.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Tayrui,  the  country  about 
Tsur  ("VIV),  or  Tp%,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  resem- 
blance to  Assyria  (^K^K)  is  thus  pm^y  accidental ; 

and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as  in  reality 
completely  distinct. 

1.  Oeograpliical  extent. — It  is  very  iifficult  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  to  extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  east- 
ward probably  to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief 
divisions  are  Aram-Dnmmesek,  or  "Syria  of  Die 
mascus,"  Aram-Zoboh,  or  **  Syiia  of  Zobah,"  Aram- 
Naharaim. "  Mesopotamia,"  or  **  Syria  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  and  Padan-Aram,  "the  pUin  Syria,*'  or 
"  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these 
we  cannot  b^  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  witl> 
the  rich  oountrr  aliouc  DnmtkScus,  lying  bstwrnr 
Anti-lfbonus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  thi 
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fliMci  alwut  Harran  and  OrfiJi,  the  flat  ooontry 
ftntahlng  Mt  flmn  the  western  ezti-emity  of  Mons 
Manaa  tcwarda  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
BoB^l'Ain.  Aiwn-Naharaim  leems  to  be  a  tenn 
Including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  hsw  fiur  beyond  is  doubtful.  The  "two 
rivens**  intended  are  probably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphimtes,  which  approach  vety  near  Moh  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr ;  and  Aram-Naha- 
raini  may  haTe  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
10,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  mesning ;  (or 
in  Gen.  zxiv.  10  it  dearly  includes  the  district 
about  Harran,  the  Padan-Anm  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  erer  extends  mndi 
beyond  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  periiaps  most  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  later  Greeks, 
so  the  Anun-Naharsim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  streams.  [See  Meso- 
FCTjUiiA.]  Aram-Zobah  seems  to  be  the  trsct 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Ooetesyria ;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Great  Rtrer 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  3,  z.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  The  other  divisions 
of  Arsm,  sudi  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Arsm-beth- 
Reohob^  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
lunty.  Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
JBterrening  between  Anti-Ubanns  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  wriiera  used  the  term  Syria  still 
more  Taguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine,  in- 
dudug  in  it  Gappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod, 
i.  72,  76,  u.  104;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2;  IMonys. 
Perieg.  972) ;  on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the 
bordera  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  comprise  Philiatia 
and  Edom  (Herod,  iii.  5 ;  Strab.  zvi.  2,  f 2). 
Again,  through  the  oonAision  in  their  minds  be- 
tween the  S^ns  and  the  Assyrians,  they  some- 
times induded  the  country  of  the  latter,  and  even 
its  southern  neighbour  Babylonia,  in  Syria  (Strab. 
xri.  1,  §2).  StUl  thej  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
fiwling  that  Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  region. 
Herodotus,  while  he  calls  the  Cappadociaaa  and  the 
Assyrians  Syrians,  giyes  the  name  of  Syria  only  to 
the  countrr  lying  on  the  Meditetrsnean  between 
Cttida  and  Egypt  (ii.  106, 157,  159,  iii.  6,  91). 
Dionjwos,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias,  an  eastern 
and  a  western,  aaaigns  the  first  pkce  to  the  latter 
{Perieg.  895).  Strabo,  like  Herodotus,  has  one 
Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the  maritime  tract 
between  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  Syria,  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers,  is  even  more  lestricted  than  this. 
Their  distinguish  Sjrria  from  Phoenicia  on  the  one 
*  hand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  &e.,  on 
the  other.  In  the  present  article  it  seems  best  to 
take  the  word  in  this  narrow  sense,  and  to  regard 
Syria  aa  bounded  by  Amanna  and  Taurus  on  the 
north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  drcomseribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles. 

2.  Oenerai  physioai  feature§,-^Tht  general  cha- 
racter of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (irom  a  -xot  signifying  "  height*^  suf- 
ficiently implies.  Oi  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
f baits,  running  para.lcl  with  the  coast  at  no  givit 
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fivm  one  another,  extend  alen^  ftw^tairil 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  laittuda  of  Tyra  to 
that  of  Antioch.  These  chains,  towarda  the  sonik, 
were  kiAwn  respecttTely  as  Libanua  and  Anfti* 
libanns,  after  which,  about  lat  35",  the  more 
western  chain,  Libanua,  became  Baigylus;  whiie 
the  eeatem,  sinking  into  comparative  inrtgiifirancat 
was  without  any  special  appeUation.  In  the  kti- 
tode  of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  an  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanna,  an  outlying  banierof  Taiinia» 
having  the  direction  of  that  rsnge,  which  in  tkia 
part  is  frtnn  aooth-west  to  north  eaft.  From 
point  northwavda  to  the  true  Taurus,  whidi 
bounded  Syria,  and  esstward  to  the  Eaphratea 
about  Birehjik  and  SumtiaiUt  the  whole  tract  a^ 
peara  to  consist  of  mountains  infiniidy  ramified ; 
below  which,  towards  8eQvr  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
devated  plains,  divenified  with  n^^  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36^  you  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  interecning  between  Li- 
banua and  Anti-libanus,  which  stopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
drained  by  the  LitaKy\  while  above  thai  point  the 
dope  is  northward,  and  the  streams  mnn  tba 
Orontcs,  whose  course  is  in  thai  directiott.  The 
northein  mountain  region  ia  also  fiurly  productive  ; 
but  the  smI  of  the  plains  about  Alepfio  ■  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti-libaaua,  except  in  one 
pla»,  ia  peculiarly  sterile.  The  enqytfon  ia  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  whem 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  forms  the  ridi  and  de» 
lightful  tract  already  dcecribed  UMier  the  head  of 
Damasccts. 

3.  Th4  Momtam  Sangea,—{a)  Lebanon.  Of  the 
various  mountain  rangai  of  Syiia,  Lebanon  posscMW 
the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  die  month 
of  t^  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
mUes,  and  ia  composed  chiefly  of  Jure  limestone, 
but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basdt.  It  culmi- 
nates towards  its  northern  extremity,  half-way  be- 
tween Tripdi  and  Beymt,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  devation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  (Robinson, 
BiU.  Reaearchee,  UL  547>  Andently  ii  wa* 
thickly  wooded  with  cypieases,  cedan»  and  fiira; 
but  it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  Aa  a  minute 
description  of  its  present  ooodition  haa  been  already 
given  in  the  proper  plaoe»  it  is  unnenpesmr  to  pr»- 
long  the  proseoi  account.  [Lsbajkom.]  (6)  Anti- 
libanus.  This  range,  aa  the  name  impliM/atanda 
over  against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  dirw^ 
tion,  t.  e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  th» 
same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jure  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  ddomite.  The  cnhninafing  point 
b  Herman,  at  the  eouthern,  or  niher  the  eontlH 
eastern  end  of  the  diain ;  for  Antt-tftamiB,  unlike 
Libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  lower  eztnmity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flowa  the 
stream  of  the  ffoibiya,  Hermon  ia  thouf^t  to 
exceed  the  height  of  9000  feet.  («)  Baqgrlua. 
Mount  Bargylua,  called  now  Jebel  Jfomtiri  towarda 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jebel  Kraadt  «► 
tends  from  the  mouth  of  che  ATdW^^JMsr  (Elan 
thems),  nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vidnity  ot 
Antiodi,  a  distance  of  niher  more  tliaa  100  milns. 
It  is  separated  fimn  Lebanon  by  a  comparativdy 
levd  tract,  15  or  20  mUes  broad  {E^Bmkmu), 
through  which  flows  the  stream  cdled  Ht-Kebir., 
Mount  Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and 
throws  out  a  number  of  short  spun  etist  and  wast, 
both  towards  the  sea  and  towaida  the  valley  of  the 
Orentes.    One  of  the  western  if  ura  ti  rmmatat  in  a 
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tCJttinble  iMndlttid,  kikown  to  the  andtDti  as 
Mount  Omo*,  and  now  called  Jebei-et-Akra,  or  the 
'*  Bald  Mountaia,"  which  rises  abniptlj  from  the  sea 
Id  a  height  ezoeediog  5000  feet  At  the  northem 
estremitT  of  Barg^iiis,  where  St  orerhangs  the 
lower  coarse  of  the  Orontes,  was  Daphne,  the  deli- 
doos  soborb  oi  Antiodu  and  the  fiivourite  haunt  of 
ita  luxurious  populace,  (d)  Amanus.  North  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  between  its  course  and 
the  eastern  shoi^s  of  the  Oulf  of  Issus  {Ttkandenm), 
lies  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  eitends  from 
the  south-west  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  north-eastcrlj 
diiwstion,  a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finallj 
fonns  a  junction  with  Taurus  in  about  long. 
30^  25'.  Amanus  dlridea  Syria  from  Oilida,  and 
is  a  stony  range  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
summita,  ibnned  of  serpentines  and  other  secondary 
rodn  supporting  a  tertiary  formation.  Its  average 
deration  is  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Sa9  s/  Khamgir,  in  a  high  diiT  overhanging  tne  sea. 
There  are  only  two  or  thne  pasMs  across  it ;  and 
one  aloB«t  that  of  B^ilan,  is  tolembly  commodious. 
Amanus,  Hke  Aiiti4ibanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
westeni  extremity,  having,  besides  ita  termination 
St  the  Ra»^Khaiuir,  another,  now  called  Jfnia 
Daghj  which  appnaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  tne  Orontes,  and  seems  to  he  the 
Picria  of  Serabo  (xvi.  2,  §8).  This  spur  is  of 
limestone  fbrmation.  The  flanks  of  Amanus  are 
well  clothed  with  fbroits  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copse*  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  Hie  range  was  well  known  to  the  Assv- 
rians,  who  called  it  Jf  Aomano,  and  nt  t  unfrequently 
cut  timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to 
their  capital. 

4.  The  iMwTi.— The  principal  rivers  of  Syria 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  springs 
from  a  small  lake  situatal  in  the  middle  of  the 
Oeele  syiian  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Baalbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
called  EUB^kaa^  with  a  courae  a  little  west  of 
south,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  canals 
6r  irrlgatioQ,  and  receiving  rills  from  the  opposite 
ranges  of  Libanos  and  Anti4ibanns,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  water  given  off.  The  chief  of  these 
IS  called  JBUBMnJbmy,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
near  £tMek,  The  BMkaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
southwards,  and  terminates  in  a  goige,  through 
whi^  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  couno  ;vhich 
Is  still  to  the  south-west,  flowing  deep  between 
high  pradpices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a 
si^lo  arch,  known  as  the  Jitr  Burghnu.  Having 
ewieigad  frem  the  nvine,  it  flows  first  south-west 
by  west,  and  then  neariy  due  south,  till  it  reaches 
the  iatitode  of  Tyre,  when  meeting  the  mountains 
of  Upper  Galilee,  it  is  forosdtobend  to  the  west, 
and,  passing  with  many  windings  through  the  low 
eoast  tnct,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of 
the  gxcnt  Phoeniefan  dty.  The  entire  course  of  the 
sMaaa,  exclusive  of  small  windings  is  about  80 
aiilas.  The  source  of  the  Orontes  i^  but  about  15 
miles  from  that  of  the  Li*uiy.  A  little  north  of 
Baalbek,  the  highest  point  or  water>«hed  of  the 
Coele  Syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  ground 
begins  to  descend  northwards.  A  small  rill  breaks 
out  from  the  foot  of  Anti-llbonus,  which,  after 
flowing  nearly  doe  north  for  15  miles  across  the 
plain,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
Lebanon  in  lat.  34^  22',  which  is  now  considered 
the  true  "  head  of  the  stream."  The  Orontes  from 
this  point  flows  down  the  valley  to  the  north-east, 
Md  pawring  through   the  Bakt'-€UKain    a  lake 
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about  6  miles  long  and  2  broal — appitmdifs  Htmik 
(Emeaa),  whidi  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank,  it  thca 
flows  for  20  miles  nearlv  due  north ;  afier  which, 
on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a 
slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of  the  Jebd 
Rrbayn^  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture  country 
of  Ei-Qhab,  runs  north-west  and  north  to  Jiar 
Hadid,  The  tributaries  whidi  it  receives  in  tiiis 
part  of  its  course  are  many  but  small,  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  being  the  TTo^y-s^^itmiy,  which 
enters  it  ii^om  the  west  a  little  below  Hamath.  At 
JiMr  Hadid,  or  **  the  Iron  Bridge,**  the  course  of 
the  Orontas  suddenly  changes.  Prevented  by  the 
mnge  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  furtW  to  the 
north,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and  re- 
ceiving a  large  tributary — ^the  iTora-Ai— from  the 
northeast,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enten  the  broad  valley  of  AntiorJi, 
"doubling  beck  here  upon  itself,  ud  flowing  to 
the  south-west.'*  In  this  part  of  Mm  coune  the 
Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
8mai  and  Pahgtmt,  p.  409).  The  entire  logth 
of  the  stream  is  estimated  at  above  200  miles.  Ita 
modem  name  is  the  Nahr-el»Asi,  or  "  Rebel 
Stmm,**  an  appellaticn  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequoDce, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada, 
or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Koiteik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  Se^nr,  a  tributary  m  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Barada  has  alnsidy  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Damascus.] 
The  Koweik  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  iim 
Tab,  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Bakkht^u,  or  •*  Fish-River."  It  seems  to  be 
the  Chains  of  Xenophon  {Anab,  i.  4,  §9).  Its 
coarse  is  at  first  cast,  but  soon  becomes  south,  or  a 
Uttle  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after  which  it  me* 
anden  considerably  through  the  high  plain  south 
of  that  city,  finally  terminating  in  a  manh  known 
as  El-Maikh,  The  8<iw  rises  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  north  of  ilm-Tlifr.  Its 
course  for  the  first  25  miles  is  south-east,  afW 
which  it  runs  east  for  15  or  20  miles,  finally  re- 
suming its  first  dirsction,  and  flowing  by  the  town 
ofSqfur  into  the  Euphntes.  It  is  a  larger  river 
than  the  Kmonk,  though  its  course  is  scarcely  so 


5.  The  Laket. — ^The  principal  bikes  of  Syria  are 
the  Aqh'Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  Stibakkah, 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ;  the  Bahr' 
el'Kaiea,  on  the  upper  Orontes ;  and  the  Bakr^ 
Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus,  (a)  The  I^e  of  An- 
tioch  is  an  oblong  fresh-water  basin,  10  miles  long 
by  7  broad,  sitoiited  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes, 
where  it  eweepe  round  through  the  pUin  of  Omk, 
before  rei'eivhig  the  Kara^.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waten  of  three  large  streams— i'le  Kofo^Sn,  the 
Afrin,  and  the  Attoad — which  collect  the  diainage 
of  the  great  mountain  tract  lying  north-east  and 
evt  of  Antioch,  between  the  36th  and  87th  pa- 
rallels. It  has  been  argued,  from  the  silence  of 
Xenophon  and  Strsbo,  that  this  lake  did  not  exist 
in  ancient  times  (Rennell,  lUvstratwiu  oftkeEipp- 
dUion  nf  Cyrua,  p.  65),  but  modem  investigations 
pursued  upon  the  q)ot  are  thought  to  disfvove  this 
theory  (Ainsworth,  JZessorcAtft  m  iftfsopoeaiiiia, 
p.  299).  The  waten  flow  into  the  hke  on  the  eaal 
and  north,  and  flow  out  of  it  at  its  south-wast 
angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  as  tt« 
Kara-Su^  which  fiilU  into  the  Orontes  a  few  mlfai 
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above  Aotioeh.  (6)  The  &a^)ah  to  m  mlt  hke, 
into  which  only  insignificaiit  •treains  flow,  and 
which  has  no  outlet  It  lies  midway  between  Balis 
and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places  passing 
along  its  northern  shore.  It  is  longer  than  the  Lake 
of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  13  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  onlj  tix>m  north  to 
south,  even  where  it  is  widest  (e)  The  Bahr-d- 
Kades  is  smallo*  than  either  of  the  foregoing  lakes. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long  and  3  broad 
(Pooocke,  DeKriptwn  of  the  East,  i.  140),  and 
again  at  6  miles  long  and  2  bitnd  (Chesney, 
Evphratet  Exp.  i.  394),  but  has  never  been  aocu- 
ntely  measured.  Pooodce  conjectures  Chat  it  to  of 
recent  formation ;  but  hto  only  reason  seems  to  be 
the  stlenoe  of  andent  writers,  which  to  scarcely  suf- 
Hdeot  to  prove  the  point  (J)  The  Bahr^Merj, 
Uke  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Kovoeik  or 
river  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  lake,  since  it  to  little  better  than  a  large  marsh. 
The  length,  according  to  Col.  Chesney,  to  9  miles, 
and  the  breadth  2  miles  {E*iphrai,  Exp,  i.  503) ; 
but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  to  used  along 
the  ooui^se  of  the  Barada,  A  recent  traveller,  who 
traced  the  Barada  to  its  termiiUition,  found  it  divide 
a  few  milos  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own; 
while  a  neighbouring  stream,  the  Awaadj,  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also 
lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate  fix)m  the  other 
two  (Porter  in  Geograph.  Joum,  xxvi.  43-46). 

6.  The  Qreat  VaUey.^By  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syria,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  to  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antiodi,  to  the  narrow 
gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat 
330  30'.  Thto  valley,  which  runs  neaily  parallel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miles.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-Syna,  or  **  the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  alrttdy  desciibed. 
[COELESTKIA.]  In  length  thto  poition  to  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  sci^een  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Hems,  at  which  point  the 
north-eastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north-west  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  to  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  portion.  Hei« 
was  "  Hamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  dty  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucus  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephants,  300  stallion  horses,  and  30,000  maies 
^Stiub.  xvi.  2,  §10).  The  whole  of  thto  region  to 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  affiuents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northern  ffighland8,-^^0Tihem  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commagfine',  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  to  still  very  insufficiently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  Uiem,  which 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  valleys 
thenaselvf:S  are  not  very  fertile.  They  are  wateied 
by  small  streams,  producing  often  abundant  fish, 

*  The  root  of  this  name  appeara  In  the  earij  AsByrian 
^ttcripU;  ttf  Mi  that  or  a  people,  the  Qummukh,  or  (^un^ 
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and,  for  the  mo9;  part^  flowing  into  the  Orontft  m 
the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of  the  wan 
central  ones,  howevo*,  unite,  and  oonstituta  the 
«•  river  of  Aleppo  "  which,  unable  to  reech  eitlier  ef 
the  Oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  &  lake 
or  marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the 
coujse  of  the  Euphrates  there  is  rich  koid  and 
abundant  vegetation ;  but  the  character  of  the 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  bare 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tovns, 
where  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  and  orchanls  and 
gardens  make  an  agreeable  appearance.  Most  of 
thto  region  to  a  mere  sheep-walk,  whidi  grows  more 
and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we  ap{»t»ch  the 
south,  where  it  giaduallr  mingles  with  the  desert. 
The  highest  devation  or  the  ptoteau  between  the 
two  rivers  is  1500  feet ;  and  thto  height  is  reached 
soon  afW  leaving  the  Euphmtes,  while  towards  the 
west  the  decline  to  gradual. 

8.  The  Eastern  Jksert.  —  EaA  of  the  inner 
mountain-diain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  irround 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  an 
"  elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  port  of  gypsum 
and  marto,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  span* 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  planta 
of  the  wilderness."  Here  and  there  bare  and  stony 
ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  thto  arid  rqpoo,  but 
fiul  to  draw  water  fi^  the  sky,  and  have,  conae- 
quently,  no  streams  flowing  firom  them.  A  lew 
weUs  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  braddsh 
fluid.  The  region  to  trav^sed  with  dilBcultj,  and 
has  never  heax  accurately  surveyed.  The  most 
remarkable  oasto  to  at  Palmyi-a,  where  there  are 
several  small  streams  and  abundant  palm-trees. 
[See  Tadmor.]  Towards  the  more  western  part 
of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the  noountain-ran^ 
which  there  bounds  it,  to  likewise  a  good  deal  cf 
tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  streanv- 
which  flow  eastwaixl  from  the  range,  and  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  course  art  lost  in  the  desert. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  productive  of  these 
tracts,  which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the 
famous  plain  of  Damascus— the  el-Ghutah  and  el» 
Merj  of  the  Arabs — already  described  in  the  account 
given  of  that  dty.  [Damascub.]  No  rival  to 
thto  *«  ouiiily  paradise  "  to  to  be  feund  along  the 
rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other  stream  flows  down 
from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Barada ;  but  wher^ 
ever  the  eastern  side  of  the  diain  has  been  visited, 
a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  tenitory  has  been 
found  at  its  foot;  com  to  grown  in  pboes,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Biuckhardt  Travels  in 
Syria,  pp.  124-129 ;  Pooocke,  Deacripiion  of  tie 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  Further  fitnn  the  hills  all 
is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  dry  hard  desert  like  that 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a  soil  of  marl  and 
gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with  sand. 

9.  Chief  iXtwwiM.— According  to  Strabo*  Syria 
Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — 
1.  Commag6ntf;  2.  Cyrrhestica;  3.  Seleucis;  4. 
Gbele-eyria;  and  5.  Damasodnd.  If  we  take  its 
limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  mus*: 
add  to  these  districts  three  othera:  Chalybonitto 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Chalcto  or  Chalddio^j 
a  small  tract  south  of  this,  about  the  lake  in  which 
the  river  of  Aleppo  ends;  and  Palmyr&i^  or  the 
desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  Syrian, 
(a)  Commagfin^*  lay  to  the  north.  Its  capiita] 
was  Samosata  or  Sianeisat.    The  territory  to  said 

mukki.    llMy  dwell,  however,  east  ot   *J»  E:pkii;teft 
between  Atumeisat  and  Dfattekr. 
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la  bftTf  htm  fiurlf  fisrtue,  bat  small;  and  (fou 
this  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not  deeoeDd  lower 
thsD  about  Ait^Tab.  (6)  From  Am^Tab,  or  per- 
ki^  from  a  point  higher  up»  oommenoed  QrrheBtica 
or  Cyiiatica.  It  waa  boiuded  on  the  north  by 
Commagte^*  on  the  north-west  by  Amanus,  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  Seleods,  and  on  the  south 
bj  Chalybonitis  or  the  region  of  Chalybon.  Both 
it  ani  Commag6nd  reached  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phraUa.  Cyrrhestica  was  so  called  from  its  capital 
Cyrrhna,  which  seems  to  be  the  modem  Conis. 
It  included  Hierapolis  (Bambuk),  Batnae  (Dahabf), 
fuid  Gindarus  {Oindaries).  (c)  Chalrbonitis 
adjoined  Cyrrhestica  on  the  south,  lying  between 
that  region  and  the  desert.  It  extended  probably 
from  the  Euphrates,  about  Baits,  to  Mount  St. 
Simeon  {Amguii  Dagh),  Like  Cyrrhestica,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  capital  city,  which  was 
Chalybon,  now  corrupted  into  Hal^,  or  Aleppo. 
( j)  QukJcidic^  was  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
tion of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  I«k  capital, 
Chalcis,  which  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  modem 
KemoMierm,  a  little  south  of  the  lake  in  which  the 
riTer  of  Aleppo  ends  (Pooocke,  IVaveis,  ii.  149). 
(«)  Seleods  lay  between  C>Trhestica,  Chalybonitis, 
aad  Chalcis  en  the  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  lai^  prorinoe,  and  con- 
tained four  important  subdiTisions,  1.  Seleucis 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  oomer  between  Amanus 
and  the  Orontes,  with  its  a^ital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
ocrtstvabore  the  month  of  the  Oixmtes;  2.  Antio- 
cbis,  the  region  about  Antioch ;  3.  Laodiodne,  the 
coast  tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and 
Phoenicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodioeia  (still 
called  Ladikiyeh),  which  was  an  excellent  port,  and 
situated  in  a  roost  fertile  district  (.Strab.  xvi.  2,  §9) ; 
and  4.  Apamdnd,  consisting  of  the  ralley  of  the 
Orontes  from  Jisr  Hadid  to  Hamah^  or  perhaps  to 
Hem*,  and  having  Apnroea  (now  Famish)  for  its 
chief  ctty.  (/)  Coele-syria  lay  south  of  Apomea, 
being  the  oontinuation  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  ex- 
tending from  Jlciits  to  the  goi^e  in  which  the  valley 
ends.  The  chief  town  of  this  i^on  was  Heliopolis 
{Baalbek),  (g)  Damascfind  included  the  whole 
coltivable  tract  between  the  bore  range  which 
breaks  away  from  Anti-  libonus  in  lat.  33^  30',  and 
the  hiUs  which  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  Awaj  on 
the  sooth.  It  Iat  enst  of  Coele-syria  and  south-west  of 
Palmyrto^.  (A)  Palmyrdn^  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  the  Euphi-ates,  on  the  north  by 
Chalybonitis  and  Chalcidictf,  on  the  west  by  Apa- 
m^nA  and  Corie-syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia. 

10.  Principal  toicns. — ^The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  pa<»ible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Dar 
maacDs ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Seleucia  ;  5.  Tndmor  or 
Palmyra ;  6.  Laodioeia  ;  7.  Epipbaneia  (Hamath) 
g.  SamosaU ;  9.  HierapolU  (Mabog) ;  10.  Chaly- 
bon; 11.  Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodiceia 
ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  16. 
Poeeideium ;  17.  Heracleia;  18.  Gindarus;  19. 
Zeogma ;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates ;  Seleucia, 
Laodiceit,  Poseideium,  and  Ueraclda,  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Epipbaneia,  and  Emesa 
[H€ma)  on  the  Orontes;  Heliopolis  and  Laodiceia  ad 
Lioanum,  in  Coele-^yria;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon, 
Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  Gindarus,  in  the  northern 
biglil^ids;  Damascus  on  the  sk>rt«,  and  PiiUnvra 
in  tiie  centre  o^  the  oa^tem  divert. 
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11.  JTtMory.^The  first  oocupsnts  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Haroitie  descent.  The 
Cbnaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebosites,  Amoritee, 
&c,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  z.  6  and  15-18) ; 
and  even  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  rpason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  dose  ethnic  connexion  with  the 
Cushite  stock  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iv.  243-245). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (z.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  foi'  when  the 
Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  find  the  HitUtes  (KhaUi)  esta- 
blished in  sti^ength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
River.  Afler  a  while  the  fiist  comers,  who  wer3 
still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic 
infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to  them  from 
the  south-east.  The  family  of  Abraham,  whose 
original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  migiatory  movements  of  the  period. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaonier  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel 
— must  have  been  a  Sbemite.  The  movement  may 
have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  Abiaham  first  comes  into  the  country, 
as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  &c.^  The  only 
Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  ziv.  15 ; 
Z7.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  plaot 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
Abinham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus  for 
a  time  (Nia  Dam.  Fr.  30) ;  but  this  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Nezt  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Nam.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
appears  in  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  {Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  p. 
268).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
aftei'wards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  itehob, 
Maachah,  Zoboh,  Geshur,  &c.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally of  "  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit^ 
tites"  (1  K.  z.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6>--an  expressioB 
indicative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract 
among  numerous  petty  chiefr  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  very  dearly  in  the  eai'Iy  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  various  times  different  states  hod  the  pro- 
oninenoe;  but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
establish  an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the  time  of 
David.  The  war*  of  JosiiuA,  however,  must  have 
often  been  with  Sjman  chiefs,  with  whom  he  dift* 
pnted  the  possession  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon 
and  Herm<a  (Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the 
Syrians  wero  apparently  undistorbed,  ontil  David 
began  his  aggressive  wars  upon  them.  ClaJiming 
the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  David  made 
war  on  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobsii,  whom  be 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his 
men,  and  taking  from   him   1000  chariotS)  700 

It  It  is  possible,  however,  that  t^  ese  names  vqmj  ^e  tbf 
.Shemitic  eqnivalents  of  the  resl  names  of  threw  penoiv 
wh!ch  uuott  might  In  that  case  have  weo  Hamltfo. 
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MRcmeD,  and  20,000  footmeD  (2  Ssm.  riii.  3,  4, 
13).    The  DanuMoene  Syrians,  having  endeaTonrcd 
to  BOocoor  their  kinsmen,  were  likewine  defeated 
«rith  great  lots  (ib.  yer.  5);   and  the  blnvr  so 
weakened  them  that  they  shortly  aftenrards  snb- 
BBitted    and  became    Darid's    subjects    (rer.   6). 
Zubah,  however,  was  far  from  bdng  subdaed  as 
yet.     When,  a  few  years  kter,  the  Ammonites 
detenained  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  ibr  aid,   Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syiian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2 
Sam.  z.  6).    This  army  being  completely  defeated 
by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
(ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle, 
which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced  the 
general  sabmission  of  ^>yria  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
The  sabmission  thus  begun  continued  under  the 
TC^  of  Solomon,  who  **  reigned  over  all  the  king* 
doms  from  the  river  (Ea{^rstes)  unto  the  laud 
of  the  Philistines  and  unto  Uie  bolder  of  Egypt ; 
they  brought  presents  and  sei*ved  Solomon  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (1  K.  iv.  21).    The  only  uut  of 
Syria  which  Soiomon  lost  seems  to  have  been  Damas- 
cus, where  an  independent  kingdom  wss  set  up  by 
Heton,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  zi.  23-25).     On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syiia  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.    Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Uamath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Uittites,  whose  capital  was 
Carcbemish  near  Bambukf  third.   [Carchemish.] 
The  wan  of  this  period  fall  moat  properly  into 
the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have  ali^endy  been 
described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city.     [Da- 
MA8C08.]     Their  result  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  pttsed 
to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  poMession  of  it,  which  was 
frastrated  by  Nebadiadnezzar.     From  the  Baby- 
lonians Syria  passed 'to  the  Persians,  under  whom 
it  formed  a  sstrapy  in  conjunction  with  Judaea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  iii.  91;.    Its  re- 
sources weiie  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
oonfidcDoe  in  them  which  enconrsged  the  Syrian 
satrap,  Megabazus,  to  imise  the  standard  of  revolt 
i^;ainst  Artazerzes  Lougimanus  (b.C.  447).     After 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Issue  (b.c.  333),  when  it  submitted  to 
Alezander  without  a  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alezander  Sjrria  becsme,  for 
the  first  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  hk  geoersls 
(B.C.  321),  Se!eucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia 
and  Syi-ia;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  country  wss  lost  and 
won  repeatedly,  it  remained  finally,  with  the 
ezception  of  Coele-syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  wliom  it  was  originally  sasigned.  That  prince, 
whoM  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranean 
Id  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Ozus  to  the  Southern 
Ooian,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  ezposed  to 
mat  dangers  on  aoooont  of  the  distance  from 
Greeoe  of  his  original  capital,  Babjion,  resolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipsos  (b.c.  301) 
to  Hz  his  metnmolis  in  the  West,  and  settled  upon 
Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was 
oegun  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  lew 
rcsn,  was  made  the  capital  of  Seleucns'  kingdom. 
Tbe  whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this 
ixatre,  and  Syria,  which  had  long  been  tiie  prey 
of  etrooger  oonnt.*-ics,  and  had  beoi  ezhaosted  bj 
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their  i  kdicDS,  grew  ridi  with  th2  wealtl 
now  flowed  into  it  on   all  si«let.     The  Inxoiy 
and  magnifioenoe  of  Autioch  were  estnumliiiary. 
Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades  from  cod 
to  end,  temples,  statues,  arrhes,  bridges,  a    rayaj 
palace;  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispesaeil 
throughout  it,  made  the  Syrisn  capital  by  fiir  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  EasL     At 
the  same  time,  in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of 
large  size  wera  growing  up.    Seteueia  in  Pieria, 
Apameia,  and  both  Laodioeias  were  foiindatioos  el 
the  Seleuddae,  as  their  names  suffieisfitly  indi* 
cate.    Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of  thcsa 
monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  hail  a  here- 
ditary taste  for  building;   and  so  each  aitned  at 
outdoing  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  beauty, 
and  magnificenoe  of  his  oonstroctiona.     As  the 
history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleudd  prinees  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articMB  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiochub,  Demetridb,  Sb> 
LEUCUS,  &C.],  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  sum  it  up  generally.    The  most  flomr- 
ishing  period  was  the  reien  of  the  founder,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  lUinost  as  hu^  as  that  d' 
the  Achaemenian   Persians,  for  it   at  ooe   time 
iududed  Asia  Mfaior,  and  thus  reached  finm  the 
Egean  to  India.    It  was  organised  into  astrspies, 
of  which  the  number  wss  72.    Trade  flourished 
greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  restored  and  new 
onea  opened.    The  reign  of  Micator's  son.  Antics 
chus  ].,  called  Soter,  wss  the  begirming  of  the 
decline,  which  was  pi^^essive  from  his  date,  with 
only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.    Soter  loa* 
territory  to  the  kin^om  of  Pergunua,  and  fiuled 
in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.    He  was  aba 
unsuccessful  i^psinst  E^rpt.    Under  his  son,  An- 
tiochus  U.,    called  B§6t,  or   <«  the  God,"  wh» 
ascended  the  throne  m  B.c.  261,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empira  proceeded  mora  rapidly.    The  rerolt 
of  Paithia  in  B.C.  256,  followed  by  thst  of  Baetna 
in  D.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrisn  kingdom  of  some 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  supe- 
rior.   At  the  snme  time  the  war  with  Egypt  wan 
prosecuted  without  either    advantage    or    glory. 
Fresh  losses  were  sufiered  in  the  reign  of  Sdenens 
II.  (Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  soooeasor. 
While  Gallinicns  was  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Koeigetes,  Eumcncs  of  Pergamoa  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (b.c. 
242);  and  about  the  same  time  Artaoes  II.,  king 
'  of  Parthia,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  annazed  it  to 
his  dominions.    An  attempt  to  recover  this  latto' 
province  cost  Callinicus  his   crown,  as  he  was 
^  dtffested  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.C 
I  226).     In  the  next  raign,  that  of  Sdeueos  111. 
(Ceraunos),  a  slif^t  reaction  aet  m.    Host  of  Aain 
Minor  was  recovered  for  Cenunos  by  his  wife's 
{nephew,  Achaeus  (B.C.  224),  and  he  wss  pre* 
paring  to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poisoQed. 
His  suooeasor  and  brother,  Antiochus  III.,  though 
\  he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  grandear 
of  his  ezpeditioos  snd  the  partial  success  of  soaoe 
of  them,  can  scucely  be  ssid  to  have  really  done 
\  anything  towards    raising  the   empin  from    its 
declining  condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side 
of  Egypt,  consisting  of  Coele-eyria,  Phoenicia,  an4 
Palestine,  formed  no  sufficient  compensation  Ibr  Uv 
loss  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  wss  forced  to  oede  tc 
Rome  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  rival  kmgdoa 
of  Pergamus  (b.c.  190).     Eren  had  the  territsria] 
bahdioe  been  kepi  roan  even,  the  ill  polMy  ^ 
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ntUng  Rain«  an  eLtmT  of  the  Sjnan  .-^w.»., 
with  which  Aotioohns  the  Great  is  taxable,  would 
baT«  neoeasitateH  car  pladog  him  among  the 
prinota  to  whom  ita  ultimate  ruin  waa  mainly 
owing.  Towarda  the  East,  indeed,  he  did  aooB»- 
thing,  if  not  to  thmat  back  the  Parthiana,  at  anj 
rate  to  protect  hia  empire  from  their  aggn«iiona. 
But  the  eshaastion  oonseqaent  upon  his  constant 
wan  and  aignal  defeata — more  especially  thoee  of 
Raphia  and  Idagnesia — ^left  Syria  far  more  feeble 
at  hb  death  tlum  she  had  been  at  any  former 
period.  The  almost  ercntleaa  reign  of  Seleucua  IV. 
(PhOopator),  his  eon  and  sucooaaor  (b.o.  187-175), 
fai  surticieDt  proof  of  this  feebleneaa.  It  waa  not 
till  tWBty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the 
reeoansei  of  Syria  in  men  and  mon^,  that  An- 
tioohoB  IV.  (Epiphanca),  brother  of  Philopator, 
Tentured  on  engaging  in  a  great  war  (B.C.  171)— 
a  war  ibr  the  oooquest  ^  Esrpt.  At  first  it 
seemed  aa  if  the  attempt  would  suooeed.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many 
yean,  when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of 
hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence,  interpoaed 
her  mediation,  and  deprived  Epiphanea  of  all  the 
fruits  of  hia  victories  (b.o.  168).  A  greater 
injury  waa,  about  the  same  time  (b.o.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanca  him- 
kH,  Not  content  with  replenishing  hia  tnasuiy 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  noadly 
ordered  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holiea,  and 
thaa  oauaed  the  reyolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved 
a  permsMnt  leas  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation 
oi  its  weakneas.  After  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
tlie  empire  mpidly  verged  to  its  fail.  The  rvgal 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochua  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (B.C.  164) ;  the  nobles 
oonteuded  for  the  regency;  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  IV.;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  ad- 
mtniater  the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles 
thus  caused,  the  Parthians,  nnder  Mithridatcs  I., 
oveiran  the  eastern  provinces  (B.C.  164),  con- 
quered Media,  Penia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  &c.,  and 
Mdvanoed  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates.  It  waa 
in  vain  that  Demetriua  II.  (Nicator)  made  an 
attempt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  tenitory ; 
hw  boldness  cost  him  his  hberty ;  while  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  suooeesor,  Antiochus  VII. 
(f^detea),  cost  that  monarc:\  his  life  (b.c.  128). 
Meanwhile,  in  the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders 
of  every  Idnd  were  on  the  increase ;  Commagdn^ 
revolted  and  established  her  independence;  civil 
wars,  morden»  mutinies  of  the  troopa,  rapidly 
soccMded  one  another;  the  despised  Jews  were 
called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles ; 
and  Syria,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  from 
BwC.  154  to  B.O.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sovo- 
reigna.  All  the  wealth  of  the  countiy  had  been 
by  thia  time  dissipated;  much  had  flowed  Rome- 
warda  in  the  ahape  of  bribes ;  more,  probably,  had 
been  spent  on  the  wars ;  and  still  more  had  been 
wasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of  every  kind, 
Uodur  these  circumatances  the  Romans  showed  no 
eagerness  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region,  which 
ptfsed  under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  B.&  8.3,  and  was  not  made  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empb-e  till  after  Pompey's  complete 
dafcat  of  MithriOates  and  hia  ally  Tigranes,  B.C.  64. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
wt  by  CImton  (/l  B,  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-346),  from 
whem  the  following  table  of  the  kings,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accassioii,  is  taken  :— 

VOL.  ni. 
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1.  Seleocos  Nicator .    . 

2.  \nUochas  Soter  •    . 

3.  Antiocbus  Theos 

4.  .Seleacns  Calllnicns   . 
6.  •Heleocns  Oenunas    . 

6.  4DUocbaa  Magnus   . 

7.  •'•eleucos  Philopator  . 

8.  Antlodins  Epiphanes 

9.  .Vntiochus  Enpator  . 

10.  ^)emetrlaB  Soter  .    . 

11.  ilexander  Bala   .     . 

12.  DemeUrlns  Nicator  (1st) 
reign) ' 

13.  AntkKdiQs  Sidetes    . 

14.  r>emetrtas  Nicator  (2nd) 
reign) 

16.  Antiochus  Qiypos    . 

16.  Antiochus  Gfieotcns 

17.  Antiochus  Eosebes  snd 
PblHppus  .... 

18.  Tigranes    .... 

19.  Antiochus  Aslaticus 


J 
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Length  of 

Dated 

Reign. 

Aeoesrtm 

32  years. 

Oct.  SIS 

19 

Jan.  2i0 

15 

Jan.  261 

20 

Jaa  246 

3 

Aug.  2S6 

36 

Aag.223 

12 

Oct.    187 

11 

Aug.  176 

2 

Uec.  164 

12 

Not.  162 

6 

Aug.  160 

9 

Nov.  146 

9 

Feb.  137 

S 

Feb.   128 

13 

Aog.l2i 

18 

113 

12 

W 

14 

8S 

4 
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As  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  onlj  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  under  the  Konians  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
While  the  country  generally  was  foimed  into  a 
Boman  proTinoe,  under  govemois  who  were  at  first 
propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
finally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct 
rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  fint  place,  a  number  of 
"  free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accoitl- 
ing  to  the  Boman  principles  of  taxation ;  and  2ndly, 
n  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  nUed  at  their 
pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
fiiee  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Syr,  50).  The 
free  dtiea  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Commag€n^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abil6n4,  Palmyi-a,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called 
kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  esta- 
blidbed  where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were 
so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  sembhnce  without  the  sub- 
stance of  fr^om.  (a)  Ckimmagftnd  was  a  king- 
dom (regnum).  It  had  broken  off  from  Syria 
during  the  biter  troubles,  and  become  a  separate 
state  imder  the  goveniment  of  a  branch  of  the  Se» 
leuddae,  who  affected  the  names  of  Antiochtis  and 
Mithridatea.  The  Ronuns  allowed  this  condition 
of  things  to  continue  till  A.D.  17,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Antiochus  III.,  thev  made  CommagAn^ 
into  a  province  ;  in  which  condition  it  continued  till 
A.D.  38,  when  CJaligula  gave  the  crown  to  An- 
tiochua IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochus  IV.  continued  king  till  a.d.  72,  when  hi 
was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  (}ommagin^  waa 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire.  He  had  a  son, 
called  also  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  be* 
ti-othed  to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  **  King  Agrippa,** 
and  afterwards  the  wiie  of  Felix,  the  procurator  d 
Judaea.  (6)  Chalcis  *'  ad  Belum  "  was  not  the  dty 
so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name  to  the 
dktrict  of  Ghalddioa,  but  a  town  of  leas  import  inoi! 
near  HeUopolis  {Baatb0k)f  whence  probably  tiif 
suffii  '*  ad  Belum."    It  it  mentioned  in  this  ooi^ 
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ueziott  by  Strabo  (rr\»  £,  §10),  aod  Jo6Cf  :7b  mljb 
th£l  it  wsis  under  Lebcnon  {AfU,  hr.  7,  §4),  so 
that  there  csanot  be  much  doubt  as  to  its  posi- 
tion.   It  must  hare  been  in  the  "  Hollow  Syria" — 
the  modem  Bikaa — to  the  south  of  Baalbek  (Jo- 
seph. B.  /.  i.  9,  §2),  and  therefore  probably  at 
An^wTf  where  there  are  lai^  ruins  (Robinson,  BM, 
Bei.  iii.  496,  497).     This  too  was  generally,  or 
perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."     Pompey  found  it 
under  a  certain  Ptolemy,  **  the  son  of  Mennaeus," 
and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of  it,  together 
with  certain  adjacent  districts.    From  him  it  passed 
to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who  was  pat  to  death  by 
.\ntony  .\t  the  instigation  of  Cleopatn  (ab.  B.C. 
34),  idFter  which  we  find  its  revenues  farmed  by 
Lysanias'  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty  being  m 
abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant,  zv.  10,  §1).     In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  (ib.  zvii.  1 1 ,  §4).     Philip  died 
A.D.  34 ;  and  thai  we  lose  sight  of  Chalds,  until 
Claudius  in  his  first  year  (a.d.  41)  bestowed  it  on 
a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  still  as  a 
*'  kingdom."     From  this  Herod  it  passed  (a.d.  49) 
to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  hdd  it  only 
thi«e  or  four  years,  being  promoted  from  it  to  a 
better  goremment  (ib.  zz.  7,  §1).    Chalcis  then 
fell  to  Agrippa's  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  the 
first  Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
A.D.  73  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7,  §1).     About  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  go- 
Temroent,  being  finally  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,     (c)  Arethosa  (now  Bestun) 
was  for  a  time  separated  Grom  Syria,  and  go- 
verned by  phylarchs.    The  city  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Hanoah  and  Hems, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former.    In  the  government 
were  included  the  Emiseni,  or  peojde  of  Hems 
^Kmesa),  so  that  we  may  r^ard  it  as  compiising 
the  Orontes  vall^  from  the  Jthel  Erbayn,  at  least 
as  high  as  the  Bahr^Kade8f  or  Bahiirtt'ffemSt 
the  lake  of  Hems.    Only  two  governors  are  known, 
Saropaiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son  (Stiab. 
zvi.  2,  §10).    Probably  this  principality  was  onu 
of  the  first  absorbed,    {d)  Abilte^,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "tetrarchy."     It  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  Anti-libanus,  on  the  route 
between    Baalbek    and    Damascus    {Itm,  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(PM^binson,  Bib.  Bes.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  nllage  called  El  Suk,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  fi^m  the  mountains.    The 
limits  of  the  temtory  are  uncertain.    We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrardiy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospd  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  mi- 
nistry, which  was  probabCy  a.  d.  27.      Of  this 
Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known;   he  certainly 
Ginnot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since 
that  Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously. 
Eleven  years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
A.D.  38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  **  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Lysanias,"  bj  which  Abil<n4  is  no  doubt 
mteoded,  on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6«  §10),  and  four   years  later  Claudius  conHimed 
the  same  prinoe  in  the  p066ession  of  the  **  Abila  of 
Lysanias**  (ib.  ziz.  5,  §1).  Finally,  in  a.d.  53, Clau- 
dius, among  other  grants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippa  **  Abila,  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysahias"  ( ib.  zz.  7,  §1 ).     Abila  was  taken  by  Plar 
ridns,  one  of  ^.he  generals  of  Vespasian,  in  B.C.  69 
Moaeph.  BeR   Jud.  iv.  7,  §6),  and  thenoefoith  was 
inntzni  to  byria.     {e^  Palmyra  appe:m  to  have 
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occupied  a  different  positiai  Aom  the  rest  cf  thi 
Syrian  principaliUea.  It  was  in  do  sense  dcpandaBf 
upon  Rome  (Plin.  H,  N.  ▼.  25),  but,  relying  oo 
its  position,  daimed  and  eMrrised  the  right  of  aelA 
government  fitmi  the  breaking  up  of  the  SjnnB 
kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Antony  made  an 
attempt  against  it,  B.C.  41,  but  fiuled.  It  waa  not 
till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Parthians,  betwevi 
A.D.  1 14  and  a.d.  1 16,  that  Pdmyra  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  (/ )  Damascus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipalities which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  it 
appears  to  have  been  lefl  by  Pompey  in  the  hand, 
of  an  Arabian  prinoe,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  ta 
pay  a  tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to 
occupy  it  at  their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ziv.  4,  §5;  5,  §1 ;  11,  §7).  This  stale  oT 
things  continued  most  likdy  to  the  settlcnKni  ol 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,  when  Damaacos  waa  ax» 
tached  to  the  province  of  Syiia.  During  the  net 
of  Augustus'  reign,  and  during  the  entire  reiga  ol 
Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Caligula  on  his  aooession  separated 
Damascus  fmm  Syiia,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas, 
who  was  king  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  ?)  of  the 
former.  [See  Abetab.]  Hence  the  fret,  noted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  zi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  Damascus  was  held  by  an  **  etlman^  of 
king  Aretas."  The  semi-independence  of  Damascos 
is  thou^t  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caliguht  and  Claudius  (from  a.d.  37  to  A.D.  &4), 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Kero,  when  the 
district  was  probably  reattached  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  coo- 
quest  by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  foUows: — 
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Tb«  Ustory  of  Syrin  during  this  penod  mar  be 
mmnMd  up  in  a  few  words.    Down  to  the  battle  of 
Phonalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked 
the  esiitem  frontier.   The  Roman  goremora  laboured 
haid  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  taking 
great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to 
d«cay  uoder  the  later  Selencidae.     Gabinius,  pro- 
coD6ul  in  the  yean  56  and  55  B.C.,  made  himself 
particolarly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
After  Phanalia  (b.C.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed.    Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextos  in  B.C.  47  ;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  East,  that  in  the  next 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilios  BasAus,  put 
Seztus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  go- 
Temment  so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  tor 
three  years  three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate 
tu  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
terms  which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  took  his  ptvy  and 
fought  under  his  banner  (Strab.  zvi.  2,  §10).  oafsus 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
anaasination  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Caaaius  and  Dolabella,  the  fiiend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pute termmated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C. 
43,  at  Laodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius. 
The  next  year  Gassios  left  his  province  and  went  to 
Philippi,  who^  after  the  first  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.    Syria  then  fell  to 
Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
Saxa,  in  £.0.  41.    The  troubles  of  the  empire  now 
tempted  the  Pkrthiana  to  aeek  a  further  extension 
of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and 
Pacorus,  the  crown-prince,  son  of  Anaoes  XIV., 
asnsted  by  the  Roman  refugee,  Labienus,  overran 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic 
possessions  (B.C.  40-39).     Ventidins,  however,  in 
B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary.     A  quiet 
time  followed.    From  B.C.  38  to   b.c.  31  Syria 
was  governed  peaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony, 
and,  after  hia  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alex- 
andria in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.    In  B.C. 
27  took  place  that  foimal  division  of  the  provinces 
between  Augustus  and  the  Senate  from  which  the 
imperial  administrative  system  dates;  and  Syria, 
being  from  ita  exposed  situation  among  the  ffro- 
vindat  prwdpiB,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
who  were  of  consular  rank  (ooruutonM)  and  bore 
severally  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  August!  pro 
praetore/'    During  the  whole  of  this  penoi  the 
province  enlarged  or  contracted  its  limits  aoctrding 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tracts 
of  land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them 
and  nlaoe  them  under  his  legate.     Judaeai,  when 
attached  in  this  way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position.     Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  remote- 
DVB  from  the  Syrian  capital,  Antioch,  pai-tly  no 
doubt  because  of  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  its  people, 
ft  was  thought  best  to  make  it,  in  a  cei-tain  sense, 
a  separate  government.     A  special  procurator  was 
therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  pro- 
vince had  the  power  of  a  legatus.    [See  Judaea.] 
Syria  continued  without  serious  distuibanoe  from 
Che  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (b  7.  38)  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.D.  66).    In  B.C. 
Ifp  it  waa  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  a.d.  18-19 
by  Gercacicus   who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  list- 
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named  yea**.  In  a.d.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  d 
a  «ereiie  famine.  [See  Aoabus.]  A  little  earliei 
Christianity  had  b%un  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by 
means  of  those  who  '*  wei-e  scattered  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acte  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acte  xiii.  1,  zv.  23,  35,  41,  &c.).  Hero  the  name 
of  **  Christian"  first  arose — at  the  outeet  no  doubt 
a  gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioch, 
the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  ar  a.d.  44 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
patriarchate.  The  Syrian  Chui-ch  is  accused  ot 
laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman,  Ariant, 
p.  10) ;  but,  if  it  must  admit  the  disgrace  of  having 
given  biiih  to  Lucian  and  Paulns  of  Samosate, 
it  can  claim  on  the  other  liand  the  glory  of  such 
names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem,  and  Ba- 
bylas.  It  suffered  without  shrinking  many  grievous 
persecutions  *,  and  it  helped  to  make  that  emphatic 
protest  against  worldlineaa  and  luzuriousneos  of 
living  at  which  monasticism,  according  to  ite  ori- 
ginal conception,  must  be  considered  to  have  aimed. 
The  Syrian  monks  wera  among  the  most  earnest 
and  most  self-denying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion 
and  Simon  Stylites  are  enough  to  prove  that  a 
most  impoiiant  part  was  played  by  Syria  m  the 
ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  aiid  5th  centuries. 

(For  iii»  geography  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  ZV- 
Knptkn  of  the  Eaat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209 ;  Burck- 
hordt's  TVavels  in  Syria  mid  the  Holy  Lcmd,  pp. 
1-309 ;  Robinson's  Later  Bibtioal  Seeearches,  pp. 
419-625;  Steadtf^  Sinai  and  Palestine^  pp.  403- 
414;  Porter's  >Vm  Fears  in  Damascus;  Aina- 
worth'a  TVaivfr  tn  the  TVack  of  the  Ten  Thouaand, 
pp.  57-70  ;  Beaearches,  &c.,  p.  290  et  seoq.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidae,  see  (oeddes  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fasti  Helknici,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-346;  Vaillant's  Imperiwn 
Seleucidarttm,  and  Fiolich'a  Annalea  Hentm  et 
Regum  Syriae.  For  the  histoiy  under  the  Romans, 
see  Norisius,  Cenok^phia  Piaana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  [G.  B.] 

STBIAO  YEBSIONS.  [Vebsioot,  Striac] 

BT'BO- PHOENICIAN  {^vpo^ylKitrva, 
^vpo^irufffaf  or  Sdpa  ^olyurffa:  Syr<hPhoenis9a) 
occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the 
words  "  Syro-Phoenicia,"  and  "  Syro-Phoeniciana," 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  aay  exactly  what  they  intended  by 
the  expresBiona.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoenicians  ot 
Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginians) ; 
and  the  term  "  Syrophoenix  "  has  been  r^rded  as 
the  exact  converse  to  **  Libyphoenix  "  (Alford,  in 
he.).  But  the  Libyphoenioes  are  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa  generally — they  are  a  peculiar 
race,  half- African  and  half- Phoenician  ("  mixtun 
Punicum  Afris  genus,"  Liv.  xxi.  22).  The  Syro- 
Phoraidans,  therefore,  should,  on  this  analogy,  be 
a  mixed  race,  half-PhoeniciiUis  and  half-Syrians. 
This  is  probably  the  seos)  of  the  word  in  the 
satiriste  Lucilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  De  proprietat, 
serm.  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat,  vlii.  159),  who 
would  regard  a  mongrel  Oriental  as  pecoliarly 
contemptible. 

In  later  tinaes  a  geographic  aensa  of  the  terms 
atiperaeded  the  ethmc  one.  The  F.roperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  into  three  parte,  Syria  Proper,  Syi-o* 
Phoeaice,  and  Syria  Palaestina ;  and  henceforth  i 
Syro^Phocnidaa  meant  a  native  of  this  aub-pm 
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finet  (Lucian,  De  Cone,  Dear,  §4),  which  induded 
Phoailda  Proper,  Uunaacoa,  and  Palmjrai^. 

As  the  get^prnpaic  seoM  had  not  oome  into  nae 
IB  St.  Mark*!  time,  and  as  tiie  ethnic  one  would  be 
a  refinement  uilikdj  in  a  sacred  writer,  it  is  per- 
haps most  probable  that  he  really  wrote  jUpci 
^^tvurtrtit  '*  ^  Phoenician  Sjrian,"  which  is  found 
in  some  copies. 

St.  Matthew  uses  *'  Canaanitish  "  (Xoini'oia)  in 
the  plioe  of  St.  Mark's  "  Syro-Phoenician,"  or 
**  Phoenician  STrian,"  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  {^oiriicri). 
The  teims  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same  country ; 
and  Phoenicians  were  called  **  Cf  oaanites,"  just 
as  Englishmen  are  called  "  Britons."  No  con- 
clufiioo  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites  with 
the  Phoenicians  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
indifferent  use  of  the  two  terms.  (See  Bawlinson's 
Iferodotm,  toI.  It.  pp.  243-245.)  [G.  R.] 


TA'ANAGH  (;i\^V}^ :  Zcuedxi  BoAdx,  ^omi^X* 
BoAdX ;  Alex.  Ooi^Xf  Tavaxi  extfaraaS,  Ocivox* 
BawaX'  ThanaCt  Thanach),  An  andent  Ca- 
naanitish dty,  whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Jonh.  zii.  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  XTii.  11,  xxi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  lain  outside  their  boundai-y 
and  within  the  allotment  of  either  Issachar  or  Asher 
(Josh.  xviL  11),  probably  the  foi-mer.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Leyites  (Josh.  zzi.  25). 
Taauach  was  one  of  the  places  in  which,  either 
from  some  sti^ngth  of  position,  or  from  the  groond 
near  it  being  favourable  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  (Josh, 
xvii.  12;  Judg.  i.  27);  and  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Siseni  against  Deborah  and 
Barak,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the  head-quarters 
of  their  army  (Judg.  r.  19).  Afler  this  defeat  the 
Canaanites  of  Tnnnach  were  probably  made,  like  the 
rest,  to  pay  a  tribute  (Josh.  xrii.  13 :  Judg.  i.  28), 
but  in  the  town  they  appear  to  have  remained  to 
the  Ust.  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidently  the 
chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which  foims 
the  western  portion  of  the  givat  plain  of  Esdrselon 
(1  K.  ir.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identifkation 
of  Ta*€mnuk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Sacred  Topc^ni^y.  It  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  the 
Onomattioon  (eoardx  aod  Oavoii)  as  a  **  rery  large 
Tillage,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Roman  miles 
from  Legio — the  andent  Megiddo.  It  wss  known 
to  hap-Psrehi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  traveller,  and 
it  still  stands  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Lfjjun, 
retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
letter.  The  andent  town  was  planted  on  a  large 
iDoond  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  pro> 
montory,  which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills 
of  M^casseh  into  the  phiin,  and  leaves  a  recess  or 
ba/^  subordinate  to  iie  main  plain  on  its  north 
iidt  and  between  h  and  Lejjvn.  The  modem 
oamlet  clings  to  the  S.W.  base  of  the  mound  (Rob. 
ti.  316.  329;  Van  de  Velds,  i.  .?5g;  Stanley. 
/eviih  CAanA,  ?21,  ?2'2\ 
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In  one  passsge  the  name  b  slightly  cfaanged  baA 
in  original  and  A.  V.     [Tanacu.]  [G.l 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  (h^  H^ :  e^- 
yoo'a  jcol  ^UWtiaa ;  Alex.  Tifra0  ci^Km :  *  Ihmath' 
Seki).  A  place  named  oooe  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as 
one  of  tho  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ephxmins. 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impoanble  to  as- 
certain. All  we  can  tell  is,  tliat  at  this  part  the 
enumeratioQ  is  from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  Mp^ees  the 
statement  of  Eusebins  {Onomagtiam),  who  places 
Janohah  12,  and  Thenath,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,*  10  Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis.  Janohah 
has  been  identiBcd  with  some  probability  at  Tamin^ 
on  the  road  from  Ndbhu  to  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  name  Tdna,  or  Am  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in 
tliat  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was  aecn  by 
Robinson  N.E.  of  Mejdel  {B.M,  in.  295),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Berth  (Hitter,  Jordan,  471),  bat 
without  any  indication  of  its  position.  Mnch  stress 
cannot  however  be  laid  <m  Eusebius's  identificaiioB. 

In  a  lutt  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud  {Je^ 
ruacUem  MegiUaK  i.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  U 
identical  with  Shiloh.  This  has  been  recently  r»> 
vivedbyKurtz((?«scA.dMil/«.^iaMfes,ii.70).  His 
view  is  that  Taanath  was  the  andent  Cbnaanits 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
conferred  on  it  in  token  of  the  '*  rest "  which  allowed 
the  tabernacle  to  be  established  there  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  had  beoi  completed.  Thia  is 
ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification  of  Eu- 
sebius,  with  the  position  of  Janohah,  and,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  inferrcxl,  of  M  ichmethsh,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Josh.  xvi.  6.   [0.] 

TAB'A0TH(Ta^a<6«;  Alec.Ta3<(«:  TtMoch). 
TAnBAOTH  (1  Esd.  V.  29). 

TAB'BAOTH  (niV3D:  Ta3a»«;  Alex.To^- 

/3cu60:  Tabbiioth^  Tebbaoth).  The  children  of  Tab- 
baoth  wei-e  a  family  of  Kethinim  who  retumod 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46).  Tha 
name  occurs  in  the  form  Tabaoth  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

TAB'BATH  (H^Q:   Tafid»i  Alex.  TafioB . 

Tebbath),  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Jadg.  vii.  22, 
\n  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midiauite  host  after 
Gideon's  night  attack.  The  host  fled  to  Beth-fihitteh« 
to  Zei-erah,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (7P)» 
Tabbath.  Beth-shittah  may  be  Sk6ttah,  which  lica 
on  the  open  pl&in  between  Jebel  FukAa  and  Jebel 
Duhy,  4  miles  eist  of  Ain  JaiAd,  the  probable  soeoa 
of  ()ideon*s  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  doubt 
in  the  Joitlan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
w  much  as  8  miles  south  of  Beth-shean,  whern 
Eusebios  and  Jerome  would  place  it.  But  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tab* 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  th» 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tubukhat-FaJtU,  i«. 
**  Terrace  of  Kahil."  This  is  a  very  striking  tm^ 
tui-al  bonk,  600  feet  in  hdght  (Rob.  ili.  325),  with 
a  long,  horisontal,  and  apparently  flat  to|i,  which  \m 
embanked  against  the  western  face  of  the  mountnina 
east  of  the  Jonlan,  and  descends  with  a  very  steep 
front  to  the  rivt;r.  It  is  sucn  a  i^markable  object 
in  the  whole  view  of  this  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  did  not  bear  a 
distinctive  name  in  andent  as  well  as  modem  tiowft. 

*  Ptolemy  njunes  Tbena  and  Neapolis  as  tbe  two  dhM 
towiM  of  the  di»trtt-t  of  Samaria  (osp.  U,  qpMed  In  '■ 
t'oL  46l> 
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At  MJj  rate,  thei-e  is  no  doubt  that,  whrther  this 
TtAukak  rt^preseoti  Tabbath  or  Dot,  the  dtter  was 
■omjirLere  about  this  part  of  the  Ghor.  [G.] 

TAB'BAL  (^KnO  :  Tafit-fiK:  Tabeel),  Pro- 
perly **  Tnbeel,'*  i\%tpathacfi  being  due  to  the  pause 
CGcsen.  Lehrg.  §52,  16;  Heb,  Qr.  §29,  4c).  The 
aoD  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an  Ephmimite  in  the 
mrmj  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syiian  in 
Ibe  army  of  Heain,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaa  (Is.  vii.  6).  The 
Aramaic  form  of  the  name  &youn  the  latter  sup- 
position [oomp.  Tabrixmon].  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  name  as  an  appellative,  **  and 
we  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who 

■oems  good  to  us"  (K3^  It^l  JD  H').    Rashi  by 

Gematria  turns  the  name  into  K^DI,  RinUa,  by 
which  apparently  he  would  understand  Remaliah, 

TABE£L(^MnD:  TafitiiK:  Thabeel).    An 

officer  of  the  Persian  goremment  in  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Artazerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  His  name  appears 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  for  it  is  really  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Syiian  vassal  of  Rezin  who  is 
culled  in  our  A.  V.  "  Tabeal."  Add  to  this  Chat 
the  letter  whidi  he  and  his  companions  wrote  to 
the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Ai-amaean  language. 
Oetcnios,  however  (Jes.  i.  280),  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  a  Samaritan.  He  is  oiDed  Tabel* 
LiUS  in  1  Esd.  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel  the 
father  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same.   [W.  A.  W.] 

TABELXIUS  {Tafi4Wios:  Sabellwa).  (1 
Esdr.  u.  16.)     [Tabeel.] 

TABERAU  (ni]?nn:  itimpttrfjLAs).  The 
name  ot  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  given 
fiom  the  fact  of  a  "  burning"  among  the  people  by 
the  *'  fire  of  the  Lord"*  which  there  took  place  (Num. 
zi.  3,  Dent.  ix.  22).  It  has  not  been  identified  and 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of  encampments  in 
Num.  zxziii.  [U.  H.] 

TABEBING(n^QDhD:  ipBtyy^titMu:  mur- 

murantei).  The  obsolete  woi^  thus  used  in  the 
A.  v.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Hebi^w  word  connects  itself  with  C)h,  "a  timbrel," 
and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  us  in  this 
pessage  is  that  of  tlie  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  pUintive  tones 
of  doves,  and  beating  on  their  bi'easts  in  anguish, 
as  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Ps. 
Izviii.  25  [26],  whei-e  the  same  verb  is  used).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  make  no  attempt  at 
giving  the  exact  meaning.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
than gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  the 
meaning  of  "  tympantxautes."  The  A.  V.  in  like 
manner  leproduces  the  original  idea  of  the  words. 
The  **  tabour*'  or  "  tabor"  was  a  musical  instru- 
met.'',  of  the  drum-type,  wliich  with  the  pipe 
formed  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
a  trace  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
**  tabottrioe"  or  "  tambourine"  of  modem  music, 
in  the  **tabret"  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  English 
writera.*  To  "  tabour,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat  with 
l»ud  strokes  as  men  bent  upon  sut^  an  instrument. 
The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  The  Tamer  Tamed  (*'I  would  tabor 
her  "),  and  answers  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
cxBCt  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABEBNACLE  ({3^,  bnl(  :  omir^  :  to. 

h§nssoitiian).  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
ic4  ile  maten^  will  be  fctrnd  under  Tsmplk. 
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The  writer  of  that  article  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
satisfiustorily  with  the  structural  order  and  prapof  - . 
tions  of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  cf  the 
other.  Here,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  treat — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  its  synonyms ;  (2)  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  Israel ;  (4)  of  the  theories  oi 
later  times  respecting  it. 

L  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms,  ^(1,)  The 
first  word  thus  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  p^TD  (Misi^ 
iM),  foi-med  from  pC^  =  to  settle  down  or  dwell, 

and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptui-al,  word  Shechinab, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  is  notioes^le,  however,  that  it  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Lsmel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech 
of  poetry  (ft.  Ixxxvii.  2  ;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  loftier 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  translators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonym?  like  *'  tabemarlc  " 
and  "  tent"  in  a  like  prefeienoe. 

(2.)  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more 

connected  with  the  common  life  of  men ;  /HK 

(4*<jQ,  the  •«  tent'*  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  of  Abm- 
ham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ((len.  ix.  21,  &c.). 
For  the  mo^t  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  <;pithet.  In  one  passage  only 
(1  K.  i.  89)  does  it  appear  witli  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words  gives  tncnv^  for  both.     The  original 

difference  appears  to  hare  been  that  7n%(  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 
curtains ;  pE^,  the  inner  covering,  the  curtains 

which  rested  on  the  boni-ds  (Gesenius,  s.  o.).  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  'J9  (A.  V.  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent ").      Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 

g'ves  amiv^  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  tar, 
ct.  of  ^  trKtivii  riif  o^kct^*  in  I^.  xl.  29. 
(3.)  n^3  (Baith)f  oJkos,  domus,  is  applied  to  toe 

Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  1 9,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarc;.6  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  So  far  as  it  diflers  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expi-esses  mora  definitely  'Jie  idea 
of  a  fixed  settled  habitation.  It  was  thei  efoi-e  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  after  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  order,  the  first 
word  ever  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
"  Beth-el,*'  »*  tha  hoiwe  tf  6<td  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  1 7, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ea^letia,  to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iii. 

(4.)  \tnp  {KSdesh),  tsnjp  {Mikdd»h\  kyiatrim, 

ayioffrifpiovt  rh  Sryiov,  rh  Syia,  Bonctuaritan,  the 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied,  ao- 
oording  to  the  graduated  scale  of  hohness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  whidi  none  but  the  priests  might 
enter  (Lev.  iv.  6;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12).  sometimes  to 
the  iBDtniMtt  matitxary  of  lOl,  tlie  Holy  of  Holki 
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(Ler.  IT.  6?).  Ben  also  the  word  had  an  earlier 
ttartiog-point  and  a  far-reaching  hUtorj.  En- 
MiSHPAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of  some  old 
oracle,  had  heen  also  Kadesh,  the  sanctuarj  (Gen. 
riy.  7:  Ewald,  Qeach.  Isr.  ii.  807).  The  name 
El  Khxida  dings  still  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  73^n  {HicdT^  voAst  tempkan,  as  mean- 
ing iha  statelj  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xzix.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  oommonlj  to 
the  Temple  (2  K.  zzir.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used 
also  (prohably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of 
the  Temple  had  affected  the  religions  nomenclature 
of  the  time)  of  the  Tabeniade  at  Shiloh  (1  2Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Pk.  t.  7).  In  either 
case  the  thoogfat  which  the  word  embodies  ia,  that 
the  *<tenC  the  ''house,"  is  royal,  tha  dwelling- 
place  of  the  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  reosiTV  a  new 
meaning  in  rombinatioo  (a.)  with  *1^tD  (mS'id), 
and  (6.)  with  nM^  {lufedWi).    To  understand 

tho  full  meaning  of  the  distinctire  titles  thus 
fnrmed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  signiticance  of 
the  whole  Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  primary  force  of 
tf^  is  '^  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phrase 

HSfiD  ^nk  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  *'a  place 

3f  or  for  a  fixed  meeting."  Acting  on  the  belief 
that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  wor- 
shippers, the  A.  y.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by 
**  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
<*  tentorium  conventas;*'  and  Luther,  *<  Stif^hfltte '* 
in  which  Stift  =  Pfiu-rkiivheV  while  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  hare 
endei-ed  both  by  ^  amip^  rod  ftaprvplou,  and 
*  tabemacnlum  testimonii."  None  of  these  rendei*- 
ngs,  however,  bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  bie  called 
Jtie  locua  dasticua,  as  the  interpretition  of  all 
wocds  connected  with  the  Tabeniade.  "  This  shall ' 
be  a  continual  bumtH>ffering  .  .  .  at  the  door  of 
the  tabemade  of  meeting  (*7^S3)  where  I  will 
meet  you  (*1J^K*  yt^tfcd^o/uu)  to  speak  there  unto 
thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  d^PHV^f  rd^o/iai)  with 
the  children  of  Israd.   And  I  wHl'eanct^y  {^ffff^) 

the  tabernacle  of  meeting and  I  will  dicell 

(yfOy^)  among  the  children  of  Isrsd,  and  will  be 

their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God"  (Ex.  zxix.  42-46).  The  asme  central 
thought  occurs  in  Ex.  xzr.  22,  «*  There  1  will  meet 
with  thee'*  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  36 ;  Num.  xrii. 
4).  It  is  dear,  theretbre,  that  "congregation"  is 
inadequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  wonhippers 
only,  but  the  meeting  of  God  with  His  people,  to 
commune  with  them,  to  make  himsdf  known  to 
them,  was  what  the  name  embodied.  Ewald  hta 
aooordingly  suggested  Offenbanrngszeit  =  Tent  of 
lierdatioo,  as  the  best  equivalent  {AlterthMmer, 
p.  130).  This  made  the  place  a  tanctvary.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  tent  was  the  dwelling,  the  houae  ot 
God  (DSihr,  Symbolik,  i.  81). 
(7.)  The  other  compound  phme,  (6.)  n*T}fn  7nh. 

as  connected  with  *T)y  (=  to  bear  witness),  is 
rightly  rendered  by    ^   aniyii    rov    fuiprvplov. 
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tabemacuhan  testimonii,  die  WohiKng  de$  3e 
msses,  "the  tent  of  the  testimony"  (Num.  ix.  15) 
'*the  tabemade  of  witneM"  (Num.  xvii.  7,  zriii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  fitm 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  wei« 
to  all  Israd  the  abiding  witnen  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  viitne  of  its  relatioB  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  s^ificanoe  as 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connexioQ  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound  (B&hr,  8ymb,  i.  83 ;  Ewald,  AU. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  couiae,  a  foroe  to  each  which  do 
tianslation  can  represent. 

II.  History,-— {i,)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabemade  b^ns  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  af^er  the 
first  gi^eat  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  aAer  the  oore- 
nant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nights  Moses 
is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  thei«  lay  a  problem, 
as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gigantic  diffi- 
culty. In  what  fit  symbols  was  he  to  embody  the 
great  truths,  without  which  the  nation  would  sink 
into  brutality  ?  In  what  way  could  those  symbols 
be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had  sesi  in 
Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading?  He  wan 
not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  hinosdf.  There 
rose  befora  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with 
previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degi'ee  formed  oat 
of  them,  the  "  pattern  "  of  the  Tabemade.  The 
lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the  architect 
seeing,  with  their  inward  eye,  their  completed 
work,  betore  the  work  itsdf  b^ns,  may  help  us  to 
uodei^stand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
mount  induded  all  details  of  foim,  measurement, 
mateiials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  the 
priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dsn  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the 
golden  calf  appar^tly  postpones  the  execution. 
For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
left  without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  any- 
recognised  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3).  As  in  a 
trausiticxi  period,  the  whole  future  depending  on 
the  penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  interoession  of 
their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 
Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally 
the  Tabemade  of  Meeting.  There  the  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enters  into  ever-dosser  fellowship  with 
the  mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11),  lesms  to  think  of 
Him  as  **  merdful  and  i^radous  "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6^, 
in  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  back  to  the 
fnlHlment  of  the  plan  whidi  had  seemed  likdy  to 
end,  as  it  began,  in  vision.  Of  this  prcvisiaiial 
Tabemade  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  ikts  as 
I  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  wmt 
j  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7).  Joshua 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  had  free  acoeaa  t» 
it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however  given  ^ 
another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people 
offered  the  necessary  materials  in  exoeas  of  what 
was  wanted  (Ex.  xxrvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmui 
(Ex.  xxzvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 


■  An  mterestlng  parallel  is  found  in  tbe  preparatioos   pn>cesi  of  lelibeiation  and  decision  (1  Chr.  vcvtU.  19). 
for  the  Temple.    There  also  the  eztrnnnt  mlnotte  wen  i     ^  The  prominence  of  artistic  power  in  the  gemalQ^aa 
oanong  tbe  things  which  the  Lord  made  liavld  "  to  under-    of  the  tribe  uf  Jodah  is  worth  notldng  (I  Chr.  tv.  <  l«, 
itaad  In  writinc  by  His  hand  upon  bim."  f.  e.  bj  an  hi-  '  21. 93).    Dan,  also.  In  the  peraon  of  Hlfam.  is  aflsrwani* 
trard  tllnmiiiatkm  whUh  sccmmi  to  exclude  the  slow  |  coospicaoos  (a  Chr.  it.  14;  comp.  I  K.  vIL  IS.  14V 
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p!ftccd  tfaamelveB  under  the  direcUon  of  Bccaleel 
iimI  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately, 
mad  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  from 
tile  Exodus,  the  Tabenuirle  itself  was  erected  and  the 
ritual  ai»ointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2\ 

(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself 
signiiicant.  It  stood,  not,  like  the  prarisional 
Tabemade,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its 
vmrj  centre.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hithei-to 
scattered  with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  within  a 
month  of  its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  grouped  round 
:t,  as  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of 
the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their  tribal 
rank.  The  Priests  on  the  east,  &e  other  thi^ee 
fiimilies  of  the  Lerites  on  the  other  sides,  were 
closest  hi  attendance,  the  *'  body-guard  "  of  the  Great 
King.  [Levites.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah, 
Zebulnn,  lamchar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephmim, 
Manaaseh,  Benjamin,  on  the  west ;  the  less  conspicu- 
ous tribM,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north; 
Keoben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When 
the  army  put  itself  in  order  of  mai-ch,  the  position 
of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by  the  Levites,  was  still 
central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front, 
those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.). 
Upon  it  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  l:^ 
day,  and  fieiy  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When 
the  doud  removed,  the  host  blew  that  it  was  the 
signal  for  them  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37 ; 
Num.  ix.  17).  As  long  as  it  remained,  whether 
for  a  day,  or  month,  or  year,  they  continued  where 
they  were  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  march,  it 
must  be  remembered,  inrolred  the  breaking-up  of 
the  whole  structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
waggons  by  the  three  Levite  &milies  of  Kohath, 
GenhoQ,  and  Merari,  while  the  **  sons  of  Aaron  " 
prepared  for  the  remoral  by  ooyering  eveiything 
b  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  doth  (Num. 
iT.  6-15). 

(4.)  In  all  spedal  foots  connected  with  the 
Tabernade,  the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is 
the  place  where  man  tMeta  with  God.  There  the 
Spirit  "  cornea  upon"  the  serenty  Elders,  and  they 
nrophesy  (Num.  xi.  24,  25).  Thither  Aaron  and 
Miriam  are  called  out,  when  they  rebd  against  the 
serrant  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
**  glory  of  the  Lord  *'  appears  after  the  un&ithful- 
ness  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xir.  10),  and  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
42),  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6).  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  2^1ophehad  come  to 
bring  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxrii. 
2).  There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near, 
IS  the  solemn  "  chai^  "  given  to  his  suoceasor  (Deut. 
xxxi.  14). 

(5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
placs,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  tiire, 
encamped,  at  Gilgal  (Jesh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerixim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35); 
Again,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6,  x. 
L5,  43) ;  and,  finally,  as  at  **  the  place  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen,"  atShiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  I). 
The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Puily, 
perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly  its  bdonging  to 

•  The  ocoarrenoe  of  tlie  same  dlsfcinetive  word  In  Ex. 
xnvlll.  a,  implies  a  recosnlsed  dedication  of  some  kind, 
by  whidi  women  bound  Uiemaelves  to  tbo  Hervioe  of  the 
Tsberaacie,  probably  as  singers  and  danoera.  Wbat  we 
KiiJ  uader  £11  wm  the  ourruptioo  jf  the  original  practke 
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the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  have  determined  thi 
preference.  There  it  continued  during  the  wholi 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  "  the 
heads  of  the  fothers  "  of  the  tribes  (Jueh.  xix.  51), 
for  coundls  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12 ;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  zxi.  21 ). 
Thei-e,  too,  as  the  religion  of  Israd  sank  towardJE 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  troops  ol 
women  assembled,*  shamdess  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  l9p69ov\o 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  His  priests  ( 1  ISam. 
ii.  22).  It  was  for,  however,  from  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a  localised  and  divided  worship. 
The  old  rdigion  of  the  high  places  kept  its  ground. 
Altars  were  erected,  at  first  under  protest,  and 
with  reserves,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh.  xxii. 
26),  afterwards  fi-eely  and  without  scruple  (Judg. 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by  which  the 
one  spedal  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple^"  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  24,  iii.  3,  15)  are  most  prominent. 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimi* 
lating  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaix>th, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  o( 
God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory ; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it'  (1  Sam.  iv.  22).  Samuel,  at 
once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Israel,  who  had 
gitiwn  up  within  its  predncts,  treats  it  as  an 
abandoned  shrine  (so  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  and  sacrifices 
elsewheiie,  at  Mi^peh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Ranoah 
(ix.  12,  X.  3),  at  Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  pro- 
bably became  once  agnin  a  moveable  sanctnaiy,  less 
honoui-ed  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Pi-esenoe,  yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a  time  it  seems,  tmder  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  NOD  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before— a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  fiight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracuUr  ephod,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummiu 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  for- 
tune then  foUowed  we  do  not  know.  The. fact 
that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  ol 
Saul  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4-6),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tabemade, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar had  returned  to  it^  In  some  way  or  otiar,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  the  two  things  whidi,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  joined,  brooght  about 
yet  greater  anomalies  ;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kiijath-jearim,  the  Tabernade  at  Gibeon  con* 
nected  itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high-pl»vB 
(1  K.iii.  4).  The  capture  of  Jeiiisalem  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabernade,  with  the  ark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chr. 
XV.  1).  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  histori- 
cal sanctity.  It  retained  ouIt  the  old  altar  of 
burntrofierings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).    Such  as  it  was, 

(cmnp.  Ewald,  AUartk,  2i1\    In  the  dances  of  JnJg.  zxl 
31,  we  have  a  stsfe  of  transition. 

4  Ewald  (OmekkhU,  U.  640)  Infers  that  Bhllob  IIn 
was  oonqoered  and  laid  v^aste. 
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Wwrei',  neither  kinit  nor  people  oonld  Mag 
IhemselTes  to  sweep  it  awaj.  The  double  ler- 
noe  went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priegt,  officiated  at 
Qibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39) ;  the  move  recent,  more 
^phetie  service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  masic, 
nndsr  Asaph,  gathered  nrand  tl»  Tabemade  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  zyi.  4,  87).  The  diridod  wor^ 
ship  continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognised  by  Solomon  on  his 
aooQfsion  (1  K.  iU.  15 ;  2  Chron.  i.  8).  But  it 
was  time  Uiat  the  anomaly  should  oeese.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
'uliilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  tnem,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon  ; 
(Jbim  and  Tuummim],  but  the  final  day  at  h»t 
came,  and  the  Tabemade  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,*  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  pi^  in  the  religious  historr  of  Isitbd  was 
dosed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
oonsununation. 

III.  Btkttion  to  the  r^igtoiu  /i/e  of  Isra^— 
(1.)  Whatever  connexion  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Inad  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israd  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabemade  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.'  Tlie  *'  houae  of  God  *  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriardis  had  been  the  large  "pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  zzviii.  18, 19),  bearing  record  of  some 
high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead  men 
upwai-d  to  it  (Bfthr,  Symbol,  i.  93),  or  the  grove 
which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  the 
souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi.  83).  The 
temples  of  Egypt  wei«  statdy  and  colossal,  hewn  ii; 
the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  Tent  of  Israd.  The 
command  was  one  in  whidi  we  can  trace  a  special 
fitness.  The  stately  temples  bekmged  to  the  house 
of  Ixmdaee  which  thej  were  leaving.  The  saci^ 
places  of  their  fiithers  were  in  the  land  towards 
which  they  were  journeying.  In  the  mean  while, 
they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  To 
have  set  up  a  Bethd  after  the  old  pattern  would 
have  been  to  make  that  a  resting-place,  the  object 
then  or  afterwards  of  devout  pilgrimage ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  places  at  the  different  stages 
of  their  march  would  have  led  inevitably  to  poly- 
theism. It  would  hare  &iled  utterly  to  lead  than 
to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most— of  a  Divine 
Presence  never  absent  bom  them,  protecting,  ruling, 
judging.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  pe<^e  still  nomadicC  It  was 
capable  of  bdng  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually 
came  to  be,  with  '*  the  grove"  of  the  dder  cviUum 
(Josh.  zxir.  26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism ;  but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  things 
at  whidi  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itsdf.  The  explanations 
ef  Jew^  writers  ioug  afterwards  are  manifestiy 

•  The  laogosge  of  3  Chr.  v.  5,  leaves  It  doubtftil 
whethfT  the  Tabemade  there  referred  to  was  that  at 
Jemadem  or  Gibeon.   (But  aee  Joseph.  Ant,  vUL  4,  $1.) 

'  Bpencer  {De  kg,  Sdnmeor.  ill.  S)  Isbours  hani,  bat 
not  saootBsftiily,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Mclodi 
9f  Amos  V.  20,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of  Meet* 
tag.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  (l)  that  the  word 
uosd  In  Amos  (liortftt)  Is  never  need  of  tke  Tabernacle, 
wd  BcsDs  somsthInK  very  dlflierent;  and  (2)  that  the 
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ef  the  marc  That  whidi  meets  as  bx 
Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  <jipas 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Uedemptieo, 
was  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made  kmm-o. 
And,  yet,  we  caimot  but  believe  that,  as  each  pu^ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  order  roee  befcre  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dla- 
tinctiy  manifold,  truths  which  he  apprdiended  him- 
self, and  sought  to  communicate  to  othcsv.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  order  of  a  Uivine  edncsk- 
tion  for  Moses  and  for  Israd ;  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbds,  no  less  than  by  means  of  word*, 
pi^Bopposes  %a  existing  language.  So  &r  fjtim 
shrinking,  therctbrc,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely dimnk  (Witsius,  Aegyptiaca,  in  Ugolini, 
Thsi,  L)  &om  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyptian 
education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  connect  with 
the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may 
•ee  in  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry — almoa 
the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  foils,  the 
gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Biihr,  SymboL  pamm) 
from  the  anal<^ics  of  other  nations,  indicating^ 
where  they  agree,'  a  wide-spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  for  from  labourii^  to  prore,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  &db»,  that  everythii^  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  hearcn- 
bom  langiuge,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai. 
written  tor  the  nrst  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the 
Covmant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  li>« 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  PUoe,  the  Holy  c^ 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  oft«n  the  same  number 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bfihr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  prooeed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outwwd)  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  cosn- 
monly,  as  in  the  Tabemade  (iosqih.  Jbd.  ii.  6,  §3), 
was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii.  2),  and  was 
unlighted  from  without. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Ark, 
the  culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing  tke 
highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winsod 
figures,  generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim  (Wuh- 
inson,  Anc  Egypt,  r.  275  ;  Kenrick,  Egypt,  1 460), 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  lifo.  Here  were  oat« 
ward  points  of  rseemblance.  Of  all  dements  <^ 
Egyptian  worship  this  was  one  whidi  could  be  traaa- 
fored  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No  one 
could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  tiie  likenev  ot 
the  God  he  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what  gaT« 
the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the 
infinite  difierenoe,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
syatems.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominanUy  os^* 
micai,  starting  from  the  productive  powers  of  nature. 
The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not  original!7 
involving  what  we  know  as  impurity,  tended  to  it 
fotally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1 ;  Warburton,  Di>^ 
vine  Legation,  II.  4  note).  That  of  Israel  was  pn^ 
dominantly  ethicd.  The  nation  was  taught  to  think 
of  God,  not  diiefly  as  reveded  in  nature,  but  as  nuiF- 
nifesting  Himsdf  in  and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  highest  revelation  then 

Molodi.  woiBhlp  represented  a  defection  of  the  people  iJ^ 
aegfiiefrf  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade.  Ontheeegioumla 
then,  and  not  from  any  ahctreet  repugnance  to  the  Idea  of 
sodi  a  transfer,  I  abide  by  the  statement  In  the  text. 

s  Andogles  of  like  wants  met  tn  a  like  «ay,  with  nc 
asocrtalnable  hlatorical  connexion,  are  to  be  found  smong 
the  laetnUans  and  other  tribes  of  northern  AfHoa  (Sit. 
lul.  HI.  289X  snd  fai  the  Sacred  Tent  of  the  CSrt^«|nlaB 
encampBsenta  (IMod.  Sic  zx.  fif ). 
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paaiblt  of  th«  DiTine  Nature,  were  the  two  tables  of 
■tooe,  on  which  wen  graven,  by  the  teachias;  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  Uierefore  by  **  the  finger  of 
God,**  k  the  great  anchanging  laws  of  human  duty 
which  had  been  proclaimed  oo  Sinai.     Here  the 
lesson  taught  was  plain  enough.    The  highest  know- 
ledge was  M  tiie  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 
teric.    In  the  depths  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for 
the  high-priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  reve- 
lation of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  righteousness  in 
man  (Saalachftts,  ArchSol.  c.  77).    And  over  the 
Ark  was  the  Cdphereth  (Mercy-Seat),  so  called 
with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of  the 
word.     It  oonered  the  Ark.     It  was  the  witness  of 
a  mercy  covermg  sins.     As  the  *' footstool"  of 
God,  the  **  throne  "  of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  decUrad 
that  over  the  Law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  un- 
bending there  rested  the  compassion  of  One  forgiv- 
ing ^  iniquity  and  transgression."  >    And  over  the 
Mercj-seat  were  the  CuEEOBiM,  reproducing  in 
part  at  least-,  the  symbolism  of  the  gi-eat  Hamitic 
races,  forms  familiar  to  Moses  and  to  Ismei,  needing 
no  description  tor  them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the 
fuller  vision  of  the  later  prophets  (Ezek.  i.  5-13,  z. 
8-15,  sli.  19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery 
of  Egypt     Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold 
powers  of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  form 
(fiiihr,  i.   341)  their    "over-shadowing  wings,** 
'*  meeting"  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony,  de- 
dared  that  nature  as  well  as  roan  fuund  its  highest 
glory  in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  thnt  men  might 
take  refuge  in  that  Order,  as  under  "  the  shadow 
of  the  wings"  of  God  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
p.  98).     Placed  where  those  and  other  like  figures 
were,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
drances and  not  helps,  might  sensualixe  instead  of 
purifying  the  worship  of  the  people.     But  it  was 
part  of  the  wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace 
in  the  order  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Egyptian 
srmbols  are  retained,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  their  place  is  changed. 
Thej  remind  the  high-priest,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order 
rests.     The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worship 
that  which  they  never  see. 

The  materiiil  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy 
)f  Holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shittim- 
wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  to  decay, 
night  welt  represent  the  imperishablenew  of  Divine 
Frutii,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Biihr,  i.  286).     Ark, 
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k  The  equivsleooe  of  the  two  phrases,  *'bj  the  Spirit 
of  Ood,"  sod  -  by  tbe  finger  of  God,"  Is  seen  by  com- 
paring Matt.  xii.  38,  and  Luke  xi.  20.  Cbmp.  also  the 
kngnage  of  Clemont  of  Alexundria  (Strom,  vl  ^133)  and 
tba  use  of  "the  hand  of  the  Lord"  In  1  K.  xvlil.46; 
3  K.  iU.  15 ;  Eaek.  1.  3,  HI.  U ;  1  Chr.  zxviit.  19. 

*  Ewald,  giving  to  Ifi!).  the  root  of  C&plierdk,  the 

mesnfng  of  "  to  scrape,"  "  erase."  derives  from  that 
meaning  the  idea  Implied  in  the  LXX.  tAa^njptoir,  and 
denies  that  tbe  word  ever  signified  hrCBtua  {JiUrtk. 
p.  128. 139). 

k  A  tall  dIscQSSion  of  the  sobject  Is  obviously  impos- 
sible here,  but  It  may  be  uaefal  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  tbe 
nQmbera  that  are  moet  prominent  in  the  langnage  of 
symbolism.  Arbitrary  as  Mnne  of  them  may  seem,  a 
snlBdent  indttction  to  establish  each  will  be  foond  in 
BShr's  elaborate  dissertation.  L  138-256,  and  other  works. 
Ump.  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg,  Iv.  190-199;  Leynv  in 
Btrwoff'i  SncgeUfp,  *•  Siinshfitte." 

Om— The  Godhead,  Eternity,  Life,  Gkeattve  Vorn. 
th«6on,Man 


mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  Ul  ove> 
laid  with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol 
of  light  and  purity,  sun-Ught  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  king  (Bahr,  t.  282).     It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of 
what  was  most  costly  was  placed  where  none  might 
gaie  on  it    The  gold  thus  otferad  taught  nmn,  iJbat 
the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  and  sacrifioo  are  not 
those  which  are  done  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men, 
but  those  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  '*  seeth 
in  secret "  (Matt.  vi.  4).    Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.     Difiicult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the  world 
did  attach  a  mysterious  significance  to  each  separate 
number ;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as  aflerwaixis 
the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagorsa  in  the 
symbolism  of  £gypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
parently clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impe- 
netrably dark.k    To  those  who  think  over  the  woixls 
of  two  great  teachero,  one  heathen  (Plutarch,  De 
Is.  et  Ob.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  p.  84-87),  who  had  at  least  studied  as 
far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  the  old  system, 
the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.     If 
in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  sides  three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad  of 
Osiiis,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  /.  c),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  numbers  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
symbolizing  order,  stability,  perfection   (i^hr,  i. 
22.5)." 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  ncr 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entei-ed.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  represented 
light  and  life  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound 
solitude.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the  Da7  op 
Atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
sti-ange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are 
wonderfully  united.  Only  through  death  can  we 
truly  live.  Only  by  passing  into  the  '*  thick  dai'k- 
ness  "  where  God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12),  can 
we  enter  at  all  into  the  *Might  inaccessible,"  in 
which  He  dwells  everlastingly.  The  solemn  annuul 
oitrance,  like  the  withdrawal  of  symbolic  forms  frcm 

Two-Matter,  Time,  Death,  Reoepttve  Oapadty,  the 

Moon,  Woman. 
TBaxB  (as  a  number,  or  in  the  triangle)— Tbe  Universe 
In  connexion  with  God.  the  AbsOlule  in  llselt 
the  Unconditioned,  God. 
Four  (the  number,  or  in  the  sqoare  or  cube)— Con- 
dltloned  Existence,  the  World  as  created.  Divine 
Order,  Revelation. 
Sbvxv  (u  s=  3  -I-  4)— The  Union  of  the  World  utf, 
God,  Rest  (as  In  tbe  Sabbath),  Peace,  Blessing, 
Purification. 
Tea  (assi-i-3-t-3-f  4)— OomptetenesSb  moral  and 

physical  Per/ecilon. 
Ftvb— Perfection  half  atuined,  Incompteteness. 
TwsLVB— The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  tbe  (}ycle  of  the 
Seasons;    in  Israel   tbe  ideal  number  of  the 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  God  with  them. 
■>  f  he  symbol  reappears  in  the  most  startling  form  In 
the  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.    'Vhen  the  hea> 
venly  Jerusalem  is  described.  In  words  which  ahsolutely 
exclude  the  literalism  which  has  sometimes  been  bUnftly 
cpplled  to  It,  as  a  city  fbor-8quar^  13^600  ftirlonfi  is 
length  and  breadth  ani  height  (Bov.  xxL  16). 
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the  gaie  of  tAe  people,  wai  itself  part  of  •  wise 
and  DiviDe  oixler.  lotei-coune  with  Egypt  had 
aiiowii  how  easily  the  symbols  of  Trath  might  be- 
eome  common  and  familiar  things,  jet  without 
symbols,  the  tiniths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  dangers  were  met  To  enter  oooe,  and  once 
only  in  the  year,  into  the  awiiil  darkness,  to  stand 
before  the  Law  of  Duty,  befoie  the  presence  of  the 
God  who  gare  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  be- 
came the  representitire  of  God  to  man,  bat  as  re- 
presenting man  in  his  humiliation,  in  the  gaib  of 
the  lower  priests,  bare-footed  and  in  the  linen 
ephod,  to  confess  hia  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  this  was  what  connected  the  Atonement-day 
{Cippilb^)  with  the  Mercy-seat  (Ciphereth),  And 
to  come  there  with  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touch- 
ing with  that  blood  the  mercy-eeat,  with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  zri.  12-14),  what 
did  that  express  but  the  truth,  (1.)  that  man  must 
draw  near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower 
offering  than  the  pure  worship  of  the  heart,  with 
the  living  sKrifioe  of  body,  aoal,  and  ipirit ;  (2.) 
that  could  such  a  perfect  sacrifioe  be  found,  it 
would  hare  a  mysterious  power  working  beyond 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perfection,  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  hi^-priest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  brooded  by 
the  double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and 
strange  forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were 
to  be  seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  a  strange  oontnuA  often  to  the  b^tial 
form  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  4).  In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  waa  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Sais,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an  ethical 
religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
**  1  am  all  that  has  been  (var  rh  yryniAs\  and  is, 
and  shall  be, and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn" 
(AwfirdXi^r)  {de  h.  H  0$ir.  p.  391).  Lihs,  and 
yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we  feel  that  no  such 
words  could  have  appeared  on  the  veil  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  that  identification  of  the  world  and  God, 
all  idolatry  was  latmt,  as  in  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was  excluded.*  In  that 
despair  of  any  withdrawal  of  the  veil,  of  any  i-evela- 
tion  of  the  uSvine  Will,  there  were  latent  all  the  aits 
of  an  unbelieving  priestcrafl,  substituting  symbols, 
pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revelation.  But  what  then 
was  tile  meaning  of  the  veil  whidi  met  the  gaze  of 
the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Colours  in  the  ait  of  Egypt  were  not  less  significant 
than  number,  and  the  four  bright  colours,  probably, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  blue 
symbol  of  heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and 
crimson  of  life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and 
purity  (BAhr,  i.  305-330),  formed  in  their  combi- 
nation no  remote  similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which 
of  old  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant 
with  man,  the  pledge  of  peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Ez.  i.  28  ;  Ewald,  Alterth,  p. 
333).  Within  Uie  veil,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in 
their  unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  woXtnrofiriAof  co^Ui  of  the  Divine 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  myst^ious 
fiirms  of  the  dierubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  atti- 

■  The  name  Jehovah,  it  has  been  well  said,  was  **  the 
nading  asooder  of  the  vdl  of  Sala"  rsianley.  Jtmitk 
Ckwrrk,  p.  110.) 
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I  tude,  or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  Kt 
not  told.  The  woids  **  cunning  woric"  in  Bx. 
zxzvi.  35,  applied  elsewhere  to  combinations  of  cb> 
broidery  and  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  4),  jui^ 
tify  perhaps  the  conjecture  that  here  also  they 
were  of  gold.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  that 
th^  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale,  the  number  aud 
the  position  of  those  that  were  over  the  mercy-seat. 
The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  reprcducing,  as  tbry 
obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  pne»tly  lite 
had  made  him  fiuniliar,  indicate  not  less  than  fbor 
(c.  i.  and  x.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having  aere- 
i-ally  the  fiuses  rf  a  nian,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagic, 
stnmge  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  shoold 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here  were 
bearing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  manifold 
variety  of  creation  as  at  once  maniftsting  and  ooo- 
cealing  God. 

(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  leaa 
awfiil  in  ita  holiness  than  the  inner.     Silver,  the 
type  of  Hiunan  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (Bihr,  i.  284).     It  ww 
to  be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  bv  men  who 
lived  in  the  pei'petual  o(macionsness  of  the  neamcas 
of  God,  of  the  mysteiy  behind  the  veil.    Barefooted 
and  m  gam....cs  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [PaiEffTS],  they  accomplished  their  ministFa- 
tions.     And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems  of 
Divine  realities.     With  no  opening  to  admit  li^t 
from  without,  it  was  illumined  (»Jy  by  the  gokkn 
LAMP  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller  than  the 
othen,  as  the  Sabbath   is  more  sacred  than  tha 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all   extinguished 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  deriv^  gifts 
of  wisdom   and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sane- 
tuary  to  His  glory  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  20 ;  Zech. 
iv.  1  -14).  The  Shew-bread,  the  **  bicad  of  ^Mes," 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  hm 
to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  plaeed 
before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  tdten 
that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likenees  of  the 
Godhead,  He  waa  yet  there,  accepting  all  ofl^ringa, 
recognising  in  particular  that  special  oflering  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  ita  unity  ar   a 
people  (Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  120).     The  meaning  of 
the  Altar  of  Imcense  was  not  less  obvious.  The 
cloud  of  fi-agrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost  the 
universal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxl^ 
2).    The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  oflisriogs  needed 
the  intermingling  of  that  idoration.      Upon  tha^ 
altar  no  *'  strange  fire  "  wa<«  to  be  kindled.     When 
fresh  fire  was  neeJed  it  was  to  be  taken  fixmi  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offerwo  in  the  outer  cour* 
(Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  1).     Very  striking,  »  compared 
with  what  is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  the 
punty  of  these  symbols.      It  is  as  though  the 
pn&ttly  oi-der,  ali-eady  leading  a  conserrated  life« 
wera  capable  of  undei^anding  a  higher  language 
which  had  to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  thos« 
Uiat  were  still  without  (Saalschiitz,  ArchSol,  §77). 
(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  was  the  Court,  fenced  in  by  ar 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well 
as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.   No  Gentile  might  paas  beyond 
the  cuilains  of  the  entrance,  but  every  member  of 
the  priestly  nation  might  thus  far  '*  draw  near  '*  tc 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Here  therefore  st<Mxl  the 
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Altab  or  BuRNT-OFrERiNGR.  at  which  Sacbt  i 
PICKS  in  all  th«ir  rarietia  were  ofl'ered  by  penitetx« 
or  thankful  wonihippen  (Ex.  xirii.  14);  zxxyiii 
J  ),  the  brazen  Lavsh  at  which  those  worahippera 
puri6ed  themaelyes  before  they  nenhoed,  the  priests 
before  they  entered  into  the  lanctuary  (£z.  zzx. 
1 7>21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  boiinefls  ended. 
What  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set 
apait,  that  the  Couit  of  the  Tabernacle  was  to  the 
surrounding  wildei-ness,  just  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  sanctuary  answered  to  that  betweoi 
the  sons  of  Aaron  and  other  Israelites,  just  as  the 
idea  of  holiness  culminated  penonally  in  the  high* 
priest,  locally  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Theories  cf  later  timea,—{l,)  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  such  a  struc- 
ture was  undorstood  by  the  rude  and  sensual  multi- 
tude that  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  its  fulness  per- 
haps no  mind  but  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself  erer 
eotered  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  one-half,  and  that 
the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must  have  been  alto- 
gether ktent.  Yet-  it  was  not  the  less,  was  perhaps 
the  more  fitted,  on  that  aocount  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the  most 
ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of 
Uie  nearness  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  crar- 
ing  of  the  human  heart  which  prompts  to  worship, 
with  an  oitler  whidi  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  im- 
pure. It  taught  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was 
the  hindrance  to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them 
undean ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  killing  it,  as 
they  killed  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  could  they 
offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifioe ;  that  such  a  eacri- 
6oe  was  the  condition  of  forgireness,  a  higher  sacri- 
fice than  any  they  could  otter  the  ground  of  that 
forgiTeoess.  The  sins  of  the  past  wera  considered 
«s  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
%nd  oflfered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  wor- 
shipper. More  thoughtful  minds  wei-e  led  inevitably 
to  higher  truths.  They  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the 
Tabernacle  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested 
m  Creation.  I^rkness  was  as  His  pavilion  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  12).  He  has  made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sun 
(1^.  xiz.  4).  The  heavens  wei-e  spread  out  like  its 
curtains.  The  beams  of  His  chambers  were  in  the 
mighty  waters  (Ps.  dv.  2,  3 ;  Is.  xl.  22 ;  Lowth, 
De  Sao.  Foes,  viii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in 
the  storm  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides 
upon  a  dierub  (2  siam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words, 
**  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  spoke 
*m  the  one  side  of  a  special,  localised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  qpoke  ahn  on  the  other 
of  that  Presence  as  in  the  beavoi  of  heavens,  in  the 
liefat  of  setting  suns,  in  the  blackncas  and  the  flashes 
of  the  thunder-clouds. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  eaMutially  poetical 
in  its  nature,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  IsraeL  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on 
a  ialsa  track,  when  it  was  formalised  into  a  system. 
At  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy 
were  alike  eflete,  when  a  feeble  physical  science 
which  oould  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in 
the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was 
after  its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology 
of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writaa 
willing  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpi-etation 

•  It  Is  enrloos  to  note  bow  In  Clement  of  Alexandria 
the  two  systeos  of  loterpfelatioa  cross  each  other,  lead- 
ing sometimes  to  extravsgucss  like  thnae  in  the  text, 
•MnettBaas  to  thoughts  at  onoe  Mtf  and  true.  Some  of 
yme  have  been  already  ooUoed.     Otbeis,  not  to  be 
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's  the  Tabernacle  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  ic 
seemed  to  them,  they  would  fsecure  the  rebpect  even 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  Proselytes.  The  result  appears  in 
Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  port  also  in  Clement  n^ 
Alexandria  and  Origoi.  Thus  intei-preted,  the  entire 
significance  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  anC 
their  place  within  the  Ark  disappeai^,  and  the 
truths  which  the  whole  order  represented  became 
ooemical  instead  of  ethical.  If  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  writer  (Philo,  De  Profug,)  led  him 
to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between 
the  visible  {aioBir^)  and  the  spiritual  {ronrd), 
the  coaiver,  less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more 
completely  into  the  new  system.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  is  the  visible  firmament  in  which  God  dwells, 
the  Sanctuary  as  the  earth  and  sea  which  men  in- 
habit {Ant,  iii.  6,  §4, 7 ;  7,  §7).  The  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-broad  represented  the  twelve  months  or 
the  year,  the  twdve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven 
lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The  four  coloui-s 
of  the  veil  were  the  four  elements  {aroix^ui),  air, 
fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
were,  ia  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Bears!  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §35). 
The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense 
stood  on  the  north,  because  north  winds  were  most 
fruitful,  the  hunp  on  the  south  because  the  motions 
of  the  pUnets  were  southward  (ib.  §34,  35).  W« 
need  not  follow  such  a  system  of  interpretation  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with 
which  it  staiied  should  secure  for  it  considerable 
respect.  We  find  it  re-a^waring  in  some  Christian 
writers,  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  Joann.  Bapt.)  and 
Theodoret  (^Quaeet.  m  Exod.) — in  some  Jewish, 
Ben  Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  (Bahr,  i.  103  ««  eeq.). 
It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Churdi 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it  from 
the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theology.* 

(3.)  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquii-y 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  ^ere  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  ia 
it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian 
mpteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  wonhippers  of  old, 
and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mystery  was 
hid  "  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the  mys- 
teiy  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order  was 
voiceless  and  unmeanix^  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  wa» 
'*  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  thei^ 
is,  it  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  the  inter- 
pretation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  symboli  of 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  types  foreshadowing  Christ  and  His  Work, 
and  His  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highesl 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key 
note  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  paiallel  with  eadi  other.    The  type 

passed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lampa  set  forth  the  varied 
degrees  and  fomis  (iroAvMcpwf  xat  iroAvTp^ir»>f)  of  nod's 
Revelation,  the  fonn  and  the  attitude  of  the  CbeniMin,  fhi 
union  of  active  mtnistry  and  gratefnl,  a«aalesB  oMitt'Ov 
pUtioo  («<ress.  v  )3«,  31). 
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BBf  lielp  OS  to  nnderatand  the  symbol.  The  srin- 
bol  maj  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  tjpe. 
That  Uie  nme  things  were  at  onoe  sTmbols  and 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofii  of  an* 
•nsight  and  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not 
the  Teil  of  nature  only  but  the  yeil  of  the  flesh, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  onoe  conceals  and  mani- 
fests the  Eternal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that 
veil  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  tc 
beliere,  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the 
Dirine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the 
High  Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  aiic  and  the  Mercy 
Seat,  that  Bighteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and 
Mercy  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life 
bad  been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power 
of  its  Lore,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify.^ 
(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter 
into  the  speculations  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grafted  <»i  the  first  great  thought.  Tliose  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  mate- 
rials enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuait's, 
Bleek's,  Tholnck's,  Delitzsch's,  Alford's\  or  in 
special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van  Till  {De  7\ib- 
ernac.  in  (Jgolini,  Thes.  riii.);  Bede  {Expositio 
Mystica  et  Moraiis  Moaaid  Tabemacuii)  ;  \Vit«ius 
{De  l\xbem,  LevU.  MysterOs^  in  Miscell.  Sacr.}. 
Strange,  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of  an- 
cient iiabbis,  inferring  from  "  the  pattern  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount,'*  the  permanent  existence  ot 
a  heavenly  Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure, 
proportions  to  that  which  stood  in  the  wildeme^ 
(Leyi-er,  /.  c),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in 
it  (not  in  the  spiritual  but  the  anatomical  sense  of 
the  woixl)  a  tifpe  of  humanity,  represeiitins^  the 
outer  bodily  fiTunework,  the  inner  vital  organs 
(Friederich,  8ymb.  der  Jtos.  StifteshHtte  in  Leyrer, 
/.  c. ;  and  Ewald,  AIL  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  single  glanoe : 

**  Nan  rsgicoamm'  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  passa.** 

(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore  a 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
substantial enough,  has  been  btely  revived  under 
circumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke 
(Biihr,  i.  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  tJie  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistojical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the 
cradle  of  his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a 
remote  antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existing 
in  the  Temple,  modified  only  so  fiir  as  was  necesi- 
saiy  to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migretitMi  and  a 
wandering.  The  structuie  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an 
Kxodu».  The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  myth- 
ical atlergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the 
historical  sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  condufiion  that 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  ai^  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  oongr^tion  of  Isi'ael  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Colenao,  PeniatC'tGh  and  Buok  of 
Joahuay  P.  I.  c  iv.  v.).    Tht  number  of  priests  was 


F  Tbt  allaskns  to  the  Tabtfude  In  the  Apocalypse 
Bf«i  as  might  be  expected,  ftill  of  Interost  As  in  «  visko, 
wUch  loses  sight  of  aU  time  limits,  the  Temple  of  the 
rabaicaelt  Is  wen  In  heaven  (Bav.  av.  h\  and  yet  In 
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utterly  inadequate  for  the  services  of  tbe  Ta 
nade  (T&Mi.  c.  zz.).  The  namtivt  of  the  heaA 
money  collectioo,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  ia  luJi 
of  anachronisms  {^Ibid.  c.  ziv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections — ^those,  #.  g.  m  t« 
the  number  of  the  first-bom,  and  the  dispropor* 
tionate  smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
by  anticipation  in  remarics  under  PRlEarre  an<i  Lb- 
VITE8,  written  some  months  before  the  objectioBSv 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bcAiini; 
upon  the  general  veracity  ot  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  het^  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  noiioe  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that 
this  theory,  like  other  simihr  theories  aa  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminish- 
ing ditficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  po«bie 
to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to  be  the 
first  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its  docu- 
ments, the  creation  of  the  second ;  but  the  question 
then  oomes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  existence  ot 
the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an  ele|diant,  and 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footine  of  the 
tortoi5e  is  at  lea«t  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregatioo 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  tells  with  equal  foice 
against  the  historical  existoice  of  the  Temple  ami 
the  nan^tive  of  its  dedication.  There  also  when 
the  population  numbered  some  seven  or  ^^t  mil- 
lions (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  '*  all  the  men  of  Israel " 
(I  K.  viii.  2),  all  "the  congregation"  (ver.  5;,  all 
the  childivn  of  Israel  (ver.  63)  were  assembled,  and 
the  king  **  blessed  "  all  the  oongiegation  (ver.  14, 
55).  (3.)  Thera  are,  it  is  believed,  undesigned 
touches  indicating  the  nomade  life  of  the  wilderness. 
The  wood  employed  for  the  Tabernacle  is  not  the 
sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  aflerwaids  in  the  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Siuttah-Tree,  Shittim.] 
The  abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Eg}'pt,  th^ 
seal  or  dolphin  skins  ("  badgers"  in  A.  V.,  but 

Geseniua  s.  v.  CTin)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red 

[Badger-Skins,  Appendix  A.]  The  Levitcs  are 
not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  agie  of  thir^, 
as  needing  for  their  work  as'  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Afterwards  when 
their  duties  are  chiefiy  those  of  singers  and  gate- 
keepers, they  were  to  begin  at  twenty  ( 1  Chr.  ixiii. 
24).  Would  a  later  history  again  have  ezduded 
the  priestly  tribe  from  all  share  in  the  stroctore  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical 
persons  belonging  to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  mo 
little  prominent  as  that  of  Daa^-^  (4.)  There  re- 
mains the  strong  Egyptian  stamps  impressed  opoc 
well-nigh  every  part  of  the  Tabenucle  and  its  ritual  ^ 
and  implied  in  other  incidents.  [Comp.  PRlEffrs^ 
Levit£6,  Urim  and  TuuMMfii.  Brazen  Sea- 
pent.]  Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our 
views  of  the  things  themtielves,  it  pomu,  bcjoad 
all  doubt,  to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been 
brougiit  into  close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art, 
knowledge  were  **  borrowed  "  by  one  people  from 
the  otlier.  To  what  other  period  in  the  history 
befoi-e  Samuel  than  that  of  the  £xodus  of  the  Peo* 


the  heavenly  Jenualem  there  is  no  Temple  seen  (xxl 
23).  And  In  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no  W8«er  any 
veil ;  It  Is  (ipen,  and  the  aik  of  the  covcoant  is  ctoarij 
(ai.l») 
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tatoor  Ji  am  WB  rtfer  that  intercoune  ?  When  was 
It  likdy  that  a  wild  tribe,  with  difficulty  keep- 
ing itti  gronod  against  neighbouring  nations,  would 
have  adopted  such  a  complicated  ritual  from  a 
sy^ttan  so  alien  to  its  own?  So  it  is  that  the 
wheel  comes  fiill  drcle.  The  fiicts  which  when 
urged  by  Spencer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  pur- 
pose, were  denounced  as  daring  and  dangerous  and 
unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  tlie  an> 
tiquitj  of  the  religion  of  Isit^l,  and  so  to  the  sab- 
stantial  truth  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy.  Thej  are 
used  as  such  by  theologians  who  in  vaiioos  degrees 
enter  th?^'  protest  against  tlie  more  destructive 
criticism  of  our  own  time  (Hengstenberg,  Egypt 
and  the  Booka  of  Moses ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Chxirchj 
lect.  ir.\  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an 
imaginaiy  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  reooixls 
of  the  O.  T.  had  given  us  in  i  and  2  Sam.  a  history 
likr  that  wkich  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for 
what  is  actually  given,  had  represented  Samuel 
aa  the  first  p'eat  preacher  of  the  worship  of  £lo- 
him.  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
for  the  first  time  the  name  and  woi^ip  of  Jeho- 
vah,  and  that  the  0.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso, 
P.  II.  c  xxi.\  Let  us  then  suppose  that  some 
old  papyrus,  fi^eshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  tiie  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there 
was  thus  given  an  explanation  both  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element 
ao  lm]gely  intermingled  with  their  ritual.  Can  we 
not  imagine  with  what  jubilant  seal  the  Books  of 
Samuel  would  then  have  been  **  critically  ex- 
amined,** what  inconsistencies  would  have  been 
detected  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samnel  had  had  credit  given  him 
for  a  work  which  was  not  his,  that  not  he,  but 
Moses,  was  the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of 
Israel,  that  the  Tabernacle  on  Zion,  instead  of  com- 
ing fresh  from  David's  creative  mind,  had  been 
preceded  by  the  humbler  Tabemade  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ?  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABEBNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OP  (3n 
D^3pn :  iofir^  atcrirwy :  feriae  tabemacidorwn : 
C|PKn  Vr\,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  **  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing :"  tntfivcnntylay  John  vii.  2 ;  Jos.  Ant,  viii. 
4,  §5 :  fficnvoij  rhiio,  De  Sept.  §24 :  ri  aicritrfi, 
Plut.  Stfmpos.  iv.  6,  2),  the  thinl  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from 
the  15th  till  the  22nd  of  Tisri. 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it :  Exod.  xxiii.  16, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  other  festi- 
vals under  their  agricultural  designations,  the  Feast 
of  Unl4?avaied  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-48,  whei^e  it  is  mentioned  as 
commemorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  deeei-t ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  in  which  thera  is  no 
Qotace  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  haiTest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38.  where 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices  which  be- 


*  The  word  HSD  means  **  a  bnt,'*  and  to  to  be  dtetin- 


T\ 


gvlahod  ftnm  7tm»  **  a  tent  of  skins  or  doth,"  wUch  is 

the  term  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation. 
Gee  G«flen.a.«. 

k  rbto  to  the  view  of  the  Rabblntots,  which  appears  to 
be  oovBlesaanced  by  a  oomparison  ot  v.  40  wlifa  v.  43. 
Bat  tha  Karailaa  held  that  the  bonghs  here  mentioned 
vare  for  n:  other  purpose  'iuui  to  cover  the  hute,  and 


long  to  the  festival;  Deut  xxxi.  10-13,  wheio  the 
injunction  to  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Lxm 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea. 
In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  observauoe 
ot  tlie  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional 
particulars  respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  io 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Henoe  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  **  in  the  end  oi 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathei-ed  in  thy  labours 
out  of  the  field."  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13 ;  Ex.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  di^ 
tinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was 
sometimes  spcken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36  ;  ^eh.  viii.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  *  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival 
was  celebrated  m  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  in 
the  courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  oJ 
the  Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  The  ^ughs  were 
of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The  com- 
mand  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
understood,^  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  firet  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventli,  carried  in  their  hands 
**  the  fi-uit  (as  in  the  roai*gin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branches^  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  ti'ees,  with 
branches  of  palm  ti-ees,  boughs  of  thick  ti'ees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  lulib  '  was 
given.  The  *•  fruit  of  goodly  trees  "  is  generally 
taken  by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.'  But 
Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  10,  §4)  says  that  it  was  the 
fruit  of  the  penea,  a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Penda  to  Egypt  {IH$t.  Nat, 
XV.  13),  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
peach  ( Mains persica).  The  boughs  of  thick  ti^ees 
were  understood   by   Onkelos    and    others  to   be 

myrtles  (D^D'in),  but  that  no  such  limitation  to 

a  single  species  could  have  been  intended  seems  to 
be  pit>ved  by  tlie  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  myille 
bnuichea  being  mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  fiu"  more  numeitius  than  those  of  any  other 
ftftival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  oitlered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  during  the  seven  days  {Succa/t^  ▼.  6). 
Thei-e  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteea 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofiering.  But  what  was 
noost  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bulkxks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  offered  on  the  fii-st  day,  twdve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  redudng  the  number 
by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven  bul- 
locks only  were  ofTei-ed  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

that  the  willow  branches  were  merely  for  tying  the  parta 
of  the  huts  together. 

•  The  word  ypO  strictly  means  simply  a  pain 

branch.  BozL  Lex.  Iblm.  c  1143;  Garpaor  Aff  Crii 
p.  41« ;  Drasins,  Not.  Maj.  In  Lev.  zxilL 

i  3^in(t     So  Ookeloa,  Jonathan,  and  »uoak      9m 

Buzt  Lm    wiM.  sub  j*in* 
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The  aghth  day  web  a  day  of  holy  ooovocation  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  Mventh  day  of 
the  PaflBorer,  and  the  day  of  Pmteoost,  was  deaig- 
Dated  m^  [Passoveb,  §2,  note  >].     We  ai« 

told  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews 
left  their  hats  and  disnuintled  them,  and  took  -ap 
their  abode  agam  in  their  houses.  The  special  offei^ 
ings  of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seren  lambs, 
and  a  goat  for  a  sin^ffering  (Num.  zxix.  36-38).* 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  iu 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangws 
^Deut  xxxi.  10-13,.  It  ia  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  nod  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet,'  Whether  the  sdectiona  were 
made  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
Uie  ^er  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  questiocL  But 
acceding  to  the  Mishna  {Sotc^  ri,  8,  quoted  by 
litiand)  the  portioito  read  w**^  Deut.  i.  l-vi.  4, 
ri.  IS^T.  22,  rir.  23.xTi.  22,  iviii.  1-14,  zxriL 
l-zzriii.  68  (see  Fagios  and  Rosenmflller  on  Deut. 
zxii.  11  ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c  zrii.). 
We  find  Ezra  landing  Hm  Law  during  the  festival 
"  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  " 
(Neh.  viii.  18).ff 

III.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  obserranoe 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 
in  the  Old.  These  woy,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  dis- 
pby  of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the  women. 

We  are  told  that  eadi  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  hUab,  before  he  broke  his  fast 
(Fagius  in  Ler.  zriii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  hUab  in  one  hand  and  the  dtron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  saciifioe. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  wliich  he  brought 
into  the  court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entered  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  filed 
two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Gedron  (Maimon. 
^.  Carpiov.  p.  419).  The  halld  was  then  sung, 
and  when  the  singers  reached  the  fint  verse  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  aU  the  company  shook  their  luUbe.  This 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  25th  vene,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  verse.  The  sacritices 
whidi  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  &om  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  h»i  oom- 

•  The  DoUoD  of  Mfinster.  Oodwin,  sod  otheiit  that  the 
eighth  day  was  oiUed  **  tlie  daj  of  palms.'*  Is  attertj 
vlthoat  foondatioo.  No  trace  of  such  a  designatioa  Is 
found  la  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably  resulted  tnm  a 
theory  that  the  F«Mt  of  Tabemades  most,  like  the  PSes- 
over  and  Penteooati  have  a  festival  to  answer  to  tt  In  the 
calendar  of  the  Ghrlsdaa  Cborcli,  and  that  **  the  day  of 
palms  "  passed  Into  Palm  Saoday. 

'  A  sioiy  is  told  of  Agrtppa  that  when  he  was  ooen 
performtng  this  ceremony,  as  be  oune  to  the  words  **  thou 
may'st  not  set  a  stnmgvr  over  thee  wblch  Is  not  thy 
hnOMer,"  the  Uwofhi  of  his  foreign  blood  oocnrred  to 
Mm,  and  he  was  aflSectad  to  tears.  Bat  the  fajstanders 
aaeoun^  him.  aying  onr  '  Fear  not,  Agrippa  I  Then 


menocd  had  cnded^,  both  men  and  women 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  ezprcasly  to  hold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Silcam. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degi-ee  of  um-estrained  hilarity 
was  permitted,  such  as  would  have  been  unbecoming 
whUe  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  connexion  with  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifioe  {Succah^  i  v.  9,  v.  1 , 
and  the  passsgee  fix>m  the  Gem.  given  by  Lightfiwt, 
Temple  Service,  §4). 

At  tiie  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  eourt 
two  lofty  stands,  each  sup|iorting  four  great  lampa. 
These  were  lighted  on  ttch  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  neaKy  the 
whole  compass  of  the  dty.  The  wicks  were 
furnished  from  the  cast-off  gannenta  of  the  priests, 
and  the  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sooa  if 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  6am  • 
beaux.  A  body  of  Levitea,  stationed  on  the  *^ftceD 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  couii,  played  ii>- 
strumenti  of  music,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psafana 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songa  of  Digieea 
(Ps.  cxx.Haxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  oontinaed  tor  some  time.  Tht  aanc 
ceremonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meeting 
in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  the  seven 
days. 

It  appears  to  be  merally  admitted  thai  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38)—"  If  any 
man  thint,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  " — 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  ol 
Siloam.  The  Jews  aeam  to  have  regarded  the  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  miraculously  simplied  to 
their  fathers  from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  thej 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  s]Hrittta]  sipiifica- 
tion,  in  accordance  with  the  use  to  whidb  our  Lord 
appears  to  turn  it.  llaimonides  (note  in  Suooak) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  whidi  appean  to 
be  referred  to  by  our  Loixi  (Is.  xii.  3>— -**Tbore- 
fore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wdls 
of  salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  coun« 
perfectly  harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Pftul  makes  of  the  historical  fiict  (1  C«r.  x.  4) 
— **  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  foUowad 
them :  and  that  rock  was  duist." 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  ia  meant  hy  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast.*'  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itaell^ 
that  is  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religioiia 
observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festivak,  the 
eighth,  must  be  intended.  Bat  there  seena  to 
have  been  nothing,  according  to  ancient  testimony, 
to  distinguish  the  seventh,  as  a  great  day,  com- 
pared  with  the  other  days;  it  was  decidedly  in* 
ferior,  in  not  being  a  dsy  of  holy  oonvocataon, 
and  in  its  number  of  saciifices,  to  tiie  first  daj> 


ait  onr  brother."    lightfoot,  T.  8.  c  xviL 

s  Dean  Alford  cooslderB  that  there  noay  be  a  refcwiic^ 
to  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of  Tabnw 
nades.  John  viL  19—^  Did  not  Moaea  give  yon  the  law« 
and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  "—even  if  that  year 
was  not  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  observanoe  did  j>c.* 
actually  take  place  at  the  time. 

k  But  Boxiorf.  whooonbends  that  St.  John  spndcs  or  en* 
seventh  day,  says  that  the  modem  Jews  of  his  time  callM^ 
that  day  '« the  Great  Hoaanoa."  and  diatiognlshfd  tt  1^  « 
greater  attention  than  luraa  to  their  penoiial  appearance 
aiid  by  performing  certain  peculiar  rttss  la  the  tjvecw* 
iSgtk  JktL  xzL) 
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On  the  other  hsad,  it  u  nearly  certain  tliat  the 
oerenuny  of  lOuring  oat  the  water  did  not  take 
plaoe  on  the  eif  fath  day,'  though  the  day  might 
have  been,  by  m  easy  licence,  called  the  great  day 
of  the  fieast  (2  Mace.  x.  6 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §4 ; 
Philo,  D€  Sept,  §24).  Dean  AUbi^  reasonably 
^Piloses  that  the  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
that  the  reference  of  our  Lord  wm  to  an  ordinary 
and  well-known  obeerranoe  of  the  feaat,  though  it 
was  not,  at  the  veiy  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
ndopt  the  notion  that  our  Loixi's  words  (John  viii. 
1 2)—*'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "— reftr  to  the 
great  iam)«  of  the  festival.  The  suggestion  must 
hare  arisen  in  the  same  way,  or  else  from  the 
apparatus  tor  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
the  festival  hail  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
DtheiK,  think  that  the  words  refer  to  the  light  of 
morning  wiiich  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
may  be  taken  *n  the  genuineness  of  John  viii.  1>11 
will  modify  th«  prol^bility  of  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. 

IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
Mishna  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
huts.  They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external  sup- 
port, nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger  building, 
or  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with 
skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs, 
or,  in  port,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They  were 
to  be  constructed  expressly  for  the  festival,  out  of 
new  materials  Their  forms  might  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  the  ownei-s.!*  Acnordiug  to 
4ome  authoiitin,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  them  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  festival  {Sifri,  in  Rehuid;, 
but  others  said  it  was  snfficiest  if  tliey  ate  foni  '.een 
meals  in  them,  that  is,  two  on  each  day  {Suooaht 
ii.  6).  Persons  engaged  in  religious  service,  the  sick, 
nurMS,  women,  blaveH,  and  minors,  were  excepted 
altogether  from  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in  them, 
and  tome  indulgence  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  all  hi  very  tempestuous  weather  {8*tccaht  i.  ii. ; 
Mflnster  on  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Buxt.  St/n.  Jud.  c. 
xxi.). 

The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  plainest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  whuih  was  not  fiiirly  necessary. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rale  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  according  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant*  (Carpzov,  p.  415 ;  Buxt. 
Sy,  Jud.  p.  451). 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout 
the  seven  days  with  ^ligs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
each  Israelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought 
with  him.  The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
been  already  noticed.  Tlie  number  of  public  vic- 
tima  offered  on  the  first  diy  exceeded  those  of  any 
(ky  in  the  year  (^MtnacK,  xiii.  5).  But  besides 
these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peace- offerings 
[Paaover,  ii.  3,  f.]  were  more  abundant  than  at 
any  other  time ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all 
tboae  offered  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  feaiit  that  on  each 

>  B.  Jelnida,  however,  ssM  that  the  water  was  poured 
out  oa  e^tht  days.    Swxakt  iv.  9,  with  Bartenora's  note. 

'  There  are  some  eurioim  fljares  of  different  forms  of 
biUs.  and  of  the  great  UghU  of  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles, 
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day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  'lavc 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

y.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivils  wltc 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Foist  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  lulabe  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  tiie 
lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  IT\.  thefestioal, 
Vlox^y.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Succah  (v.  1). 
He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen 
rejoicing  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  he 
who  failed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeinacles  in  contri- 
buting to  the  public  joy  acoordiug  to  his  means, 
incuri-ed  especial  guilt  ^Carpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  designated  by  Josepiius  {Ant.  viii.  4,  §1) 
iofnii  kyuerdni  ical  fityitmij  and  by  Philo,  ioprmp 
fi9yl(mi.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  isshowr 
in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
viii.  4.  §1,  XV.  33),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  itf 
celebration  by  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  Macca 
baeus.  From  this  fiict»  and  its  connexion  with  tht 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  tiie  year,  especially  thf 
vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plutareh  shoulc 
have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  calling  i^ 
Bvpffo^opla  and  Kpamipo^pla  {Sympos,  iv.).  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  curious,  but  it  if 
not  much  to  our  purpose  here.  It  contains  about 
as  much  tiuth  as  the  more  fomous  passage  on  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  oi 
Tacitus. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber* 
nades  ai%  plainly  set  tbi-th  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, and  Lev 
xxiii.  43;.  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  wildernetf .  In  one  of  its  mean* 
ings,  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  Passover,  as 
the  Feast  of  A  bib,  the  month  of  gi-een  eare,  when 
the  firet  sheaf  of  barley  was  oHei'ed  before  tiie 
Lord ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest, 
when  the  firat  loaves  of  the  year  were  waved 
before  the  altar:  in  its  otiier  mesining,  it  is  related 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  fixmi  the  destroyer,  and  fit>m  the 
tyranny  of  Egypt.  The  tents  of  the  wilderness 
furnished  a  home  of  freedom  oompaied  with  the 
house  of  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been 
brought.  Hence  the  Divine  Word  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  the  command  that  they  should  dwell  in 
huts  during  the  festival,  "that  your  generations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Isi-ael  to 
dwell  \a  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (l^v.  xxiii.  43). 

But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  fi^eedom.  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perlJBct  fulfilmotit  of  God*9  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  His  people  in  the  Holy  I^nd.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blesjiing  of  a  settled  abode,  and, 
as  connected  with  it,  for  the  regular  annuiU  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  with  Uie  storing  up  of 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  promoted  and  the  few 

hi  Sarenhnslas'  MiAma,  vol.  11. 

■  There  Is  a  Uvdy  description  cf  some  of  the  hats  oiwtf 
by  the  Jews  in  modem  times  in  La  Kts  /Mat  m  JUm 
p.  110,  ftc. 
I 
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of  famine  put  into  a  mnoter  distanoe.  Thus  the 
■gricultural  and  the  hiatorical  ideas  of  the  feast 
became  eaaentially  oouMcted  with  ee^ih  other. 

But  besides  this,  Philo  saw  in  this  feast  a  witness 
for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
chosen  race.  AUt  daring  the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the 
inhabitant  alike  of  the  palace  or  tiie  hovel,  lived  in 
huts  which,  in  strictness,  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  ordinary  mat4»rialw  and  construction.* 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would  be 
reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  perilous 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  the 
deiei-t,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, while  the  oompleted  harvest  stored  up  for 
tlie  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  oki  pro- 
muied  to  his 


But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  establishment  of  the  centrsl  spot  of  the  national 
worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was 
evidentlT  fitting  tnat  the  Feast  of  Tabemades 
should  be  kq>t  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  obser- 
vance at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K. 
Tiii.  2,  65;  Joeeph.  Ant.  viiL  4,  §5),  sgsin,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  restored 
the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace 
X.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Feart  of  Tabemades  is  by  some 
connected  with  Sucooth,  the  first  halting-plaoe  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  manh  out  of  l^^ypt ;  and  the 
huts  are  taken  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the 
wilderness,  but  the  leafy  boolhs  (jsuccoth)  in  which 
they  lodged  fur  the  last  time  before  they  altered  the 
desert.  The  feast  woukl  thus  call  to  mind  the 
tiwisition  from  settled  to  nomadic  life  (Stanley, 
iS^taat  and  PaUatine,  Appendix,  §89). 

Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  414;  Bfthr,  SymbuUk,  ii« 
624  ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxi. ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service^  xvi.  and  Exercit.  m 
Joan.  vu.  2,  37 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  280 ;  the  treatise 
Sticcah,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhosius'  Notes ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest,  Hehr.  pt.  ii.  Of  the  monographs 
on  the  subject  the  most  impoitant  appear  to  be, 
Ikenius,i>«  LUbatione  Aquae  in  Fest.  7b6.;  Groddek, 
De  Ceremunia  Paimanan  m  Fest.  Tab.  (in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xviii.),  with  the  Notes  of  Dachs  on  Succah^  in 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  [S.  C] 

TABITHA  {Ta&iBd'.  TabtOyi),  also  called 
Dorcas  (/kopjcdt)  by  St.  Luke :  a  female  disdple  of 
Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works,'*  among  which  that  of 
making  dothes  for  the  poor  is  spedfically  mo- 
tioned. While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  whidi  the  disci- 
ples at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Apostle, 

■  Some  Jewish  sothoritles  and  others  cooDeek  with  ttak 
the  foci  that  In  the  mooth  Tlsri  the  weather  tMoonea 
nUber  cold,  sod  hence  there  wss  adegree  of  self-denial,  at 
least  for  the  rich,  in  dwelling  tn  huts  (Jos.  Anl.  liL  10,  ^  4 ; 
Bttzt  Syn,  Aid.  p.  447 ;  KeL  Ant.  Iv.  5).  They  see  in 
this  a  resson  why  the  oofmmemoratloa  of  the  Jonrney 
throagh  the  desert  should  bare  been  Hxed  at  this  sessoo 
of  the  yesr.  The  notion  Bcems»  however,  not  to  be  In 
keopiog  with  the  geoersl  chancier  of  the  fisast.  the  tlnie 
of  which  appesn  to  have  beet  Oelennined  entire^  on 
sgricaltorsl  Bronod.  Hence  the  appcoprtateoess  of  the 
laiMsassB  of  the  pnphet,  Zedi.  xlv.  16, 17 ;  oooip.  £xod. 
aa^i.  lit  DcuL  SfL  13-17.    As  little  worthy  of  man 
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begging  him  to  come  to  them  wn  xrat  delay.  It  b 
not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  whether  they 
looked  for  any  exercise  of  miraculous  power  on  hki 
part,  or  whether  they  simply  wished  for  Christma 
consolation  under  what  they  regarded  as  the  oommon 
calamity  of  their  Church ;  but  the  mirade  reomtlj 
performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34),  and  the  expresnoa 
in  ver.  38  (SieAOsir  fs»t  i^r),  lead  to  the  ftimsr 
supposition.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  fou£f  tie  de- 
ceased already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  ttit  in  aa 
-ipper  chamber,  where  she  was  aurrounded  by  the 
redpients  and  the  tokens  of  her  chanty.  Afto-  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Jaiiws 
(Matt.  ix.  25;  Mark  v.  40),  •'  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (comp.  Mark  r.  41 ; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  aal  up. 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  het 
conch.  This  great  mirade,  as  we  are  further  told, 
produced  an  extrsordinaiy  effect  in  Joppa,  and  wan 
the  occasion  of  many  conveiskais  there  (Acts  ix. 
36-42). 

The  name  of  '*  Tabitha*  (MH^SP)  ia  the  Aninaic 

form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  M^SV,  a  **  finale 

gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East^ 
amoi^  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  ck 
beauty, — indeed,   the  word  ^2)i  properlj  meaiw 

"beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  '^Dorcas**  aa  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.  Similarly  m-e 
find  iopxds  as  the  LXX.   rendering  of  ^dy  in 

Deut.  xii.  15,  22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  Prov.  rL  5.'  It 
has  been  inferred  fimn  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hdlenist  (see  Whitbj 
in  loc.).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if 
we  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  actually  borne 
by  her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prao- 
tioe  even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to 
have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their  Jewish 
name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  dear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the 
name  of  Dorc4S.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name 
of  Tabitha  means  **  gazelle  **  (Sopxis ),  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Gentile  readers,  he  afterwards  speak 
of  her  by  the  Greek  equivalent  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  possible  that  ahe  may  have  been  known 
by  both  names ;  and  we  learn  from  Josephus  {B,  J, 
iv.  3,  §5)  that  the  name  of  Dorcas  was  not  un- 
known in  Palestine.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  aa  wc 
gather  from  Lucret.  iv.  1 1 54,  it  was  a  term  of  en 
dearment.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  nam» 
will  be  found  in  WeUtein,  m  loc.  [W.  B.  J.] 

TA'BOR  and  MOUNT  »TABOB  (TtW  -WJ, 
probably  =  height,  as  in  Simonis'  OnmnaMioon^ 
p.  300:  rai$fiAp,  tpot  9a$Ap,  Bttfi^  but  r^ 
'Irafi^piop  in  Jer.  and  Hovea,  and  in  Josephus,  who 
has  also  'Arapfi^fnopi  TTuUw),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  of^the  single  moaD> 

thsna  passing  notice  is  the  connecting  the  fsO  of  Jeridw 
with  the  Fcsttvsl  (Godwyn,  p.  73;  Heland,  Iv.  f).  and  of 
tte  seventy  bollocks  offered  daripg  the  sevn  diqrs  beii^ 
a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Oentlle  nations  (Relsnd.  iv.  ft  ; 
Bochsrt.  l*haleg,  L  16).  But  of  somewhat  more  intcv«ot 
is  the  older  notion  found  tn  Onkelos,  that  the  shade  of  tba 
branehes  represented  the  dood  bj  day  wbkii  sheltared 
the  Isrselttes.  He  renders  the  words  In  Lev.  xziU.  4^^ 
"  that  I  msde  the  children  of  Isnel  to  dwell  visicr  Um 
shadow  of  a  dood." 

•  The  full  fonn  ooccrs  in  Jodg.  tv.  e,  12, 14  $  tlMl  «( 
T«bor  only  tai  Josh.  sis.  3V(  Jodg.  vUL  18 ;  ft. 
13  ;  Jer  zivt  la ;  Has.  v.  L 


the  Iscditf)  U»t  the  Trmple   ought  of  right  ic 
hnvr  h«n   built   here,   but  wu   required    bj  in 
Hprtsa  reTeUtion  to  be  eiwted  on  Mount  Moriih. 
[t  r'nf*  abruptlr  from  the  narth-«Aflteni  vm  of 
the  Hl«a  of  BMFMloa,  uid  ttuidi  entirely  inj 
luted.  UMpt  on  the  wot,   where  ■  narrov  rii 
cutintcut  it  with  the  hilli  of  Naureth.      It  p 
Knu    to    (he   ere,  u    leeii    from   B  diibiuo*, 


ring  muenhit 
Th»  body  of 


'in  countiy.  It  it  Madded  with  a  comparsliiely 
d«iM  forest  of  oaki,  pist*ciaa,  iDd  other  tt«ei  and 
with  the 


ft  the  aide^  and  a 


iinall    u 


The  cOT«rta  afTortl  nt  present  a  ihelter 
or  irol«e>,  wild  boars,  lynjM,  and  miioqs  rep- 
il.^.      tti  heif^t  ii  estimated  at  1000  teet,  but 

Heiit  niliH!,  B>  already  ea|^:e<led,  indkateg  its  ele- 

ihnn  loiM  of  ti»  other  lummitt  in  tba  Tianity. 
K  is  now  railed  JiHtel  et-T6r.  It  lies  about  lii 
>r   eight  mils  almost  due  east  from   Nwate'J^ 


dirertlj  in  hb  fiur.  with  hardly  any  ilevbtion  to 
I'ne  right  hniid  or  the  i«tt  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
pith,  Tlie  v«nt  it  uAUHlly  made  on  Hie  <r»t  Me, 
Btit  tbt'  ttille  Tillage  of  DebSrich,  piflnbly  the 
aacinil  l;.l^in1h  (Jieb.  ill.  IS),  though  it  ran 
be   made   with   entire  tote   in  other   phice?.      It 

nacfa   (he   top       The  path   is  circuitous  itnd   nt 


hushes  are  generally  k>  thick  as  (o  Intercept  tne 
prospect;  but  now  and  then  the  ti-areller  *■  he 
aicimds  coma  to  nn  aym  tpot  which  rcvcnls  tf 
him  I  magnilicait  tIew  of  the  plait).  One  of  the 
most  plfAsiog  aspects  of  the  IandscAp«.  aa  MCn 
fi-om  such  points,  in  the  seosou  of  the  early  har- 
vest, is  that  premntsl  in  the  ditenilied  appearand 
of  the  tieldi.  The  dilTeretit  plob  of  ground  eihibit 
rarioui  colours,  acconiing  to  the  ttHte   of  culli- 


or  is  slmdy  ripe;  and  others  gi'een,  being  covered 
with  grav  or  springing  ginin.  As  they  aiv  con- 
ti^4]iis  to  ench  other,  or  inteiTniied,  thew  pnili- 
eolo«r«t  plats  present,  as  looked  down  upon  from 
above,  an  nppearance  of  gay  checkered  work  which 
is  Eingulnrly  beautiful.  The  t^p  of  Tabor  consists 
of  an  irregular  pUtform,  embracing  s  ciicuit  of 
balfAD-hour's  walk  and  commanding  wide  view* 

len  who  hnie  i^ent  the  night  Iheit  luirs  found 
their  tents  u  wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  hud 
been  drenched  with  rain. 

It  IS  the  univei-sal  j»igmenl  of  those  «ho  linv* 
stood  on  the  spt  that  (he  niiiomna  spread  befnrr 
them  aa  they  look  fiotu  Talur  includes  as  gieut  a 
rariety  of  objects  of  natural  beauty  and  of  mcred 
and  historic  interest  as  any  one  to  be  seea  from 
luiy  pcwition  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  (ut  the 
wnteiB  of  the  ^1  of  Tiberi-is,  not  less  than  HIVd 
miles  distant,  are  mii  gljlteriiig  tl.rough  the 
cl^ir  Himusphere  in  the  deep  bed  wheie  thef 
repose  so  quietly.  Thoii<:h  but  a  smell  portion  ut 
the  surface  of  the  Inke  <an  be  distinguished,  the 
entire  outliiM  of  its  basin  can  be  tisced  on  even 
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murae  of  the  JoixJjui  for  inaiiy  miln;  while  ctiU 
further  east  it  rests  upon  a  boundless  per^iective 
of  hills  and  Talleys,  embracing  the  modem  Haurin, 
and  further  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Gilcad  and  Baahan.  The  dai'k  line  which  8lni*ts 
the  horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  rich  plains  of  Galilee  fill  up  the  intermediate 
b^Kirs  as  tki*  as  the  foot  c(  Tabor.  The  ridjire  of 
Oarmel  lifts  its  head  in  the  north-west,  though 
the  portion  which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  noilh  and  north-^ast 
we  behold  the  last  rangtfs  of  Lebanon  as  they 
rise  into  the  hills  about  Safed,  overtop]ied  [n  the 
real-  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon,  and  £till  nearer 
to  us  the  Horns  of  Uattln,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
(he  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  fieen,  f\rsi  the 
summits  of  Oilbon,  which  Dand's  touching  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  tiied  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  and  fuiliier  onwaixi  a  con- 
fused view  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
occupy  the  oential  pail  of  Palestine.  Over  the 
heads  of  DQhy  aud  Gilboa  the  spectsitor  looks  into 
the  valley  of  the  Joixian  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beisftn  (itjself  not  within  sight),  the  andeot  Beth^ 
ihean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  cp 
the  headless  trunk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over 
Isi-ael.  Looking  acitias  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  we  b^old  Endor,  the  abode  of  tlie 
soi-cri^ess  whom  the  king  consulted  on  the  night 
before  his  &tal  battle.  Another  little  village 
clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  mterest.  It  is  Nain, 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  restored 
to  life  the  widow's  son.  The  Saviour  must  have 
passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  in  the  ooui*se 
of  his  journeys  in  different  pai-ts  of  Galilee.  It 
is  not  surjtrising  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  with 
so  much  ndmiiittion  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beauty  i^ests  upon  its 
orow  to>day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  i^i^eshes 
the  eye,  in  contrast  with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so 
many  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian 
traveller  yields  spontaneously  to  the  impression  of 
wonder  and  devotion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  (ixxxix.  11,  12)  : — 

"  Ttie  taeavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  Is  thine ; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded 

them. 
The  north  sad  the  south  thon  bast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Henmon  riull  r^lce  in  thj  name." 

Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deboi^h,  assembled  his  tbices 
on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  oppoi-tune 
moment,  descended  thence  with  *'  ten  thousand 
men  after  him"  into  the  plain,  and  oonquei^ 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15). 
The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  **  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king,'*  were  murdei«d 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viit.  18,  19). 
Some  writers,  af^er  Heider  and  others,  think  that 
7'abor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 


b  ProfesBor  Stanley,  In  hts  Notices  qf  LoodUtieM  visited 
wUk  the  Prince  qf  Wai^*,  has  mentlonfd  some  partlcnlars 
sttacKed  to  the  modem  history  of  Tabor  which  appear  to 
faave  eKaped  foiroer  tmvellenk  **  The  fortreBS,  of  which 
Ihe  rolfiB  crown  the  simmil,  had  evidently  four  ictrteways. 
Vhb  thJse  by  which  the  gre«t  Kuuiaii  camps  of  our  uwn 
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Kebukn  m  Iknt,  xxxiii.  19,  that  "  ther  shall  caK 
the  people  unto  tha  mouniam',  thtre  they  ahaL 
nfler  ascrifioes  of  righteousness."  Staoky,  wbe 
holds  this  view  {Sinai  and  PaleHine,  p.  351), 
remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  id 
the  open  glades  on  the  samtnit  as  vpecially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  fiitive  assemblies,  and  eeuU 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  havv 
been  a  sanctuaiy  of  the  Doithera  tribes,  if  not  ci 
the  whole  nation.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  t.  1« 
reproaches  the  priests  and  royal  fiunily  with  having 
**  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  and  a  net  spiread  upoo 
Tabor."  The  charge  against  them  pi-obably  is 
that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  practised  heathenish 
rites  ou  the  high  pUces  which  were  usually 
selected  for  such  woi:ship.  The  ooropariaoo  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  **  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Garmel  by  the  sea,"  impoiis  apparently  that  th^iaa 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  oonspicoonsneas 
beauty,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Robinson  {Reaearcfies,  ii.  353)  has  thus 
described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  anen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  aiw 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  lai^ 
stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  sho'nng  that 
the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  oiiginally  of  that  dia- 
racter.  In  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towen 
and  bastions.  The  chief  remains  are  upon  tha 
ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  little  baaio,  and 
especially  towards  Its  eastern  end;  here  aiv— in 
indiscriminate  confusion  —  walls,  and  aixfaes,  and 
foundations,  ap]jnrently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well 
as  other  buildmgs,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  oC 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  waUs  and  traces  of  a 
foili^ess  aro  seen  here,  and  fui'tha*  west  aloi^  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  bean  the 
name  of  Bab  el-Hawa^  *  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Ood- 
nected  with  it  are  loopholes,  and  othera  are  seen 
near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  beloi^  to  the 
era  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevelled  stones 
we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later  than 
the  times  of  tne  Romans,  before  which  period, 
indeed,  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too, 
and  earlier,  there  were  here  chnrches  and  ottonast^ 
ries.  The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now  mostly 
dry."  The  same  writer  found  the  thermometer 
hei-e,  to  A.M.  (June  18th),  at  98°  F.,at  sunrise  at 
64°,  and  at  sunset  at  740  The  Latin  Christiaus 
have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from 
Nazareth  pei-foim  an  annual  mass.  The  Greek-^ 
also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  oeitain  festi^uls,  tbey 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  i^igious  rites.^ 

Moi't  travellei-s  who  have  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
tim&«  have  found  it  utterly  solitary  so  fiu-  as 
regards  the  presence  of  human  occupants,  it  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  on  his  visit  heie  to  meet, 
unexpectedly,  with  four  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to 
encoui^e  the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One 
of  them  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Chuixh, 
a  native  of  Wallachia,  named  Erinna,  aorording  to 
his  own  account  more  than  a  hundi-ed  yean  old, 
who  had  come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  ol 


country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  Inacrlption.  ssid  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  mcantaln."  li  records  the  belklii^ 
or  rebuilding  of  "  this  blessed  fortress  "  lij  the  ot^kt  %d 
the  8alt«n  Abu  Bekr  3U  his  retnru  fhua  the  Eai-.  ^.^ 
*o7. 
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C%rift.  IIU  story  was  an  interesting  one.  In  his 
tmrlj  jenra  **  he  received  on  intitnatioa  m  his  sleep 
that  he  was  to  build  a  diurch  on  a  moanuin  shown 
to  him  in  his  draam.  He  wandered  throiigh  taanj 
countries,  and  found  his  mountain  at  last  \i  Tabor. 
There  he  lived,  and  collected  money  6pom  pilgrims, 
which  at  his  death,  a  few  yeara  ago,  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  church,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  long  brard  and  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 
the  ancient  hermits,  he  made  his  constant  com- 
panion" (Stanley,  LocaliHa,  191-2).  He  was  a 
man  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood  fortli 
as  a  good  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet  of  milk 
and  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  subsisted.  The  other  thi-ee  men  were  natives 
of  the  Hune  provinoe.  Two  of  them,  having  been 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgrimage,  had 
talcan  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  home- 
ward, where,  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest, 
whom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
deiibemting  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  there.  The  fowih  person  was 
a  young  man,  a  rdative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed 
to  hare  taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring 
for  his  aged  friend  in  the  last  extremity.  In  the 
monastic  i^es  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuiatiGo,  was  crowded  with  hermits.  It  was  one 
of  the  shrines  fh)m  the  earliest  period  which 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  r^ardrd  it  as  a  sacivd 
duty  to  honour  with  their  pi-esenoe  and  their 
prayers.  Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 
**  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transliguratus 
est  Dominua;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Her- 
mooim  et  nuspos*  lattssimos  Galilaeae  (Jesreel),  in 
quibus  Stsara  proetratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui 
roediam  planitiem  dividebat,  et  oppidum  juzta, 
Nairn,  monstrabantur." 

This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  adopted  legends  of  this  nature,  and 
reappears  ofien  still  in  popular  religious  works. 
If  one  might  dioose  a  place  which  he  would  deem 
peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
is  none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  thin  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabor.  It  is  impassible,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortres(»  or  town  existed 
on  Tabor  fix>m  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50 
or  53 ;  aiMi,  as  Joseph  us  snys  {Bell,  Jftd,  iv.  1»  §8) 
that  he  sti'engthened  the  fortitimtions  of  a  ci^ 
there,  about  A.D.  60,  it  is  moinlly  certain  that 
Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
ef  Transfiguration :  tor  when  it  is  siiid  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  **  up  into  a  high  mountain  apait 
and  was  transfigured  before  them  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1,2), 
we  must  undeiataod  that  He  brought  them  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  th«*y  were  alone 
by  themselves  dear*  tHatr).  It  is  impomible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  place  is  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  this  marvellous  scene.  The  evan- 
gaists  record  the  event  in  connexion  witli  u  jouniey 
of  the  Saviour  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
tonrcas  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Tnnifiguration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
ciusmits  of  Mount  Hermon  in  that  visinity.     See 
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Ritter's  Erdkunt'^,  zv.  394  sq. ;  tnc*  ZAth'ica' 
stein'a  Leben  JetUj  p.  309.  For  the  b'u^jorf  oS 
the  tnulition  which  connects  Tabor  Hth  thf 
TransfiguratioB,  consult  Robins(Vi*8  BcMorensi,  iL 
358,  9.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TA'BOR  Obn  :    eaxx«^a  ;    Alex.  eafi»p  : 

Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  I  Chr.  ri.  as  i 
city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (ver.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levitical  dtics 
in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  contain  any  name  answering 
to  this  (comp.  vers.  34,  35.).  But  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (lb.  xix.)  contains  the  name  o: 
Chibloth-Tabor  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  poe- 
sible,  either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is  abbreviated  into 
Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  theac 
Uter  lists  were  compiled,  the  Merarites  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor.  '    [G.] 

TA'BOB,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (Hw  ff:^ : 

fl  8pvs  Ba$<&p:  quercus  TKabor).  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  [see  Plain,  p.  890  6],  that 
this  is  an  incoirect  translation,  and  should  be  TUK 
Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  z.  3, 
only  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey 
of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  It  was  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey  after  **  Rachel's  sepulchre 
at  Zelzach."  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  bMu 
fixed. 

Ewald  seems  to  conskler  it  certain  {geteias)  that 
Tabor  and  Deboi*ah  are  merely  difierent  modes  ti 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  aocordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse^  was  buried  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),. and  that  again  with  the  palm,  under  which 
Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  orades  (Oesch. 
iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with  the 
Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (ib.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
wnich  it  would  land  us — "between  Kamah  aqd 
Bethel"  (Judg.  iv.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachels  se- 
pulchre to  fall  in  wiUi  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  journey,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
further  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zei.zaH;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  [G.] 

TABRET.    [Timbrel.] 

TAB'RmON  (tbnSD:  Ta/Sepc/ii;  A1ex.Ta- 

• 

fitvpttJifAd :  Tabretrum).  Properly,  Tabrimmon,  t.  e. 
**  good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god ;  compare  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobtah,  and  the  Phoenician 
Tab-aram  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen,  456^1.  The  father  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(1  K.  XT.  18). 

TACHE  (D^^:  fcpfjcof.  cimulm,  fibula).    The 

wo»d  thus  rendei«d  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  ihe  structuie  of  the  tabernacle  and  ita  fittingi 
{Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  zxzix. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  fita 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  b  th; 
caae  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  thi 
luoyt  of  anothtr  curtail..  The  history  of  the  llogliil 
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woi*d  ia  philologiciillj  intferestinf?,  aa  presenting 
points  of  ooiitiict  wiUi  many  diDei-ent  fangaajres. 
The  Gaelic  and  Bntoo  bi-andies  of  the  Keltic  fiimily 
^ive  taCf  or  tack^  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hoolv. 
The  latter  meaning  appcai-s  in  the  attaccare,  stac 
care,  of  Italian,  in  the  attacker,  detac/ier,  of  Fi^nch. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  tiik  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  vc  hire  a  word  of  like  sound  and 
kindred  meaning.  0\ir  Anglo-Saxon  taccan  and  Eng • 
lish  tiike  (to  seize  'ts  with  a  hook  ?)  are  probably 
connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word  haa  slightly 
altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  and  the  tack  ia 
no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-h«ided  nail  (comp. 
Diez,  Roman,  W&rterh,  s.  v.  Tacoo),      [E.  H.  1\] 

TACH'MONITE,  THE  0A3nn :  A  Xom- 

vcuos  :  aapicrUistimtu).  **  Tlie  Tachmonite  (pro- 
|)erly,  TaL-Iicemonite)  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief 
amotig  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  8),  is  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called  **  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite," 
or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  '*  son  of  Hachmoni." 
The  Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  zxiii.  8,  *'  He 
that  sate  in  the  Mate  of  wiaedome,  being  chiefe  of 
the  princes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,**  r^arding  **  Tach- 
monite "  as  an  adjective  derived  from  DSH,  chdc&n. 

T    T 

*'  wise/'  and  in  this  derivation  tollowing  Kimchi. 
Kennioott  has  shown,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
babiUty,  that  the  woitk  T\2f2  2*^,  ySskSb  baa- 

ahebethf  **  he  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  are  a  corruption 
of  Jashobeom,  the  tme  name  of  the  hero,  and  that 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 

who  carelevly  inserted  HIIB^S  from  the  previous 

verse  where  it  occnre.  He  further  considers  "  the 
T^ichmonita"  a  coiTuption  of  the  appellation  in 
Chronicles,  **8on  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the 
fiunily  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here 
in  Samael  was  at  first  ^JDSnn,  the  article  H  at 
the  beginning  having  been  corrupted  into  a  H ;  for 
tlie  word  p  in  Chronicles  is  regularly  supplied  in 
Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dissert,  p.  82).  There- 
fore he  concludes  '*  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite  "  to 
have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephus  {Ant,  vii. 
1 2,  §4)  calls  him  'Uaaa^os  vlbs  'Ax^f^ov,  which 
favours  Kennicott*s  emendation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TADMOR(ibnn:  Bo99/u>pi  Po/mira),  called 

'*Tadmor  in  the  wilderness**  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
There  is  ro  i^easonable  doubt  that  this  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known  to  th3  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to 
modem  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  foim  or 
other,  of  Palmyra  {UaXfivpd,  UaXfitpd,  Palmira). 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances :  1st,  The  same  city  is  spe- 
dally  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §1)  as 
bearing  ii  his  time  the  name  of  Tndmor  among  the 
Syrians,  iid  Palmyra  amonc;  the  Greeks;  and  in 
his  Latin  uimslatiou  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
tiimslat«s  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2ndly,  The  mod«m  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  Srdly,  The  woiti  Tadmor 
has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  jignifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a  Palm ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Palma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadmlr  (sec  Geseniua  in  his  Thesaurus, 
p.  345).  4fhly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadm6r 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  («f  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Givek  inscriptions  which  have  been  fonnd 
Iheiv.     .Sthly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
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tMmcd  as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  alter  hm 
conquest  of  Hamath  Zoboh,  and  it  is  named  in  coo" 
jiuction  with  "all  the  stoi-e-cities  which  lie  built 
in  Hamath.'*  This  accords  fully  witli  the  sitoatko 
of  Palmyia  [Hamath];  and  there  is  do  other  kaswc 
city,  either  in  Uie  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  whidb 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Chrooides,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  18;  ia 
which,  aoooixling  to  the  marginal  leading  {Kerf),  the 
ctatement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewtje 
occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the  original  text 
(Cetkih'^,  the  won!  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
bnt  Tamar.  New,  as  all  the  other  towns  naeo- 
tioned  in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  Pshfipf 
(Gezer,  Beth-boron.  Baalath),  as  it  is  said  «f 
Tamoi'  that  it  was  **  in  the  wilderness  in  the  Ictmd,** 
and  as,  in  Ezekiers  prophetical  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  bottlers  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ex.  slvii. 
19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  a  desett,  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  did 
not  really  mean  to  refer  tn  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
Diargin.ll  reading  of**  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chranicles  (see  Thenius,  Ex^eiiaches 
Handbuch,  X  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  thiit  the  compiler  of  the  ChronkJes  may 
have  misapprehended   the  original  pai»rfige  in  tl« 
Book  of  Kings,  and  mav  have  inconectly  writtiv 
"  Tadmor"  instead  of  "  tamar.'*  On  this  hypotheos 
there  would  have  been  a  curious  di-cle  of  mistakes; 
and  the  final  result  wot  Id  he,  that  any  siippowd 
connexion  between  Solomon  axid  the  foundation  otf 
Palmyra  must  be  regarded  as  purely  imaginary. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  inconect  or  ub- 
reasonable,  but  theie  are  not  sutiieient  msooa  ftr 
adopting  it.     In  the  ftni  place,  the  TadnM»r  ol 
the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of  the  Kings,  so  there 
is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chronicles  was  copied  from  the 
Kings.     Secondly,  admitting  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  Solocnon 
extended  from  Gaza,  near  the  Mediteiraneon  8f«,  to 
Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphiates  ( I  K.  \r. 
24;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.   8,   9),  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Solomon  occupied  and 
gam.soned  such  a  veiy  important  station  foroon* 
necUng  different  parts  of  his  dominions  as  Palmyra. 
And,  even  without  reference  to  military  and  ])olitical 
considerations,  it  would  have  been  a  masterly  pi^ 
licy  in  Solomon  to  have  secured  Palmyra  as  a  point 
of  commercial  communication  with  the  Euphrates^ 
Babylon,  and  the  Peisian  Gulf.     It  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  large  views  of  oommei'oe ;  and  as  we 
know  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill 
of  the  Tjrrians  by  causing  some  of  his  own  sub> 
jects  to  accompany  them  in  distant  vovai^es  from  a 
port  on  the  Ked  Sea  (1  K.  ix  26,  27*.  28,  x.  2  J  , 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  Ahould  ha\-e  neglected  tmd^ 
by  land  with  such  a  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion as  Babylon.     But  that  great  city,  though  se 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  not  the  difference  of  even  one  degree  be» 
tween  tltt^n,  was  se{)arated  from  Jerusalem  by  a 
gieat  desert,  so  that  regulnr  diiect  communiratioD 
between   tlie   two    cities   was    impracticable.      In 
a  celebiYtcil  passa^,  indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3},  odi»> 
nected   with   **  the   voice  of  him  that  crieth   in 
the  wildnrne^V*  images  are  mtrodnced  of  a  dirad 
return  ot  tne  lewish  exiles  from  Batykn  Jkraa^ 
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vhe  .ie^n.  Such  a  route  vim  kniwn  to  the 
RciUwtn  of  the  d«Mrt ;  aiid  may  havA  been  ezcep- 
rionally  poised  ot»*.  by  others ;  but  evidently  thee 
iOkngieB  are  only  poetical,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
iT^diiputable  that  the  successive  caravans  of  Jews 
wno  retarned  to  their  own  land  from  Babylon 
arrired  fiom  the  came  quarter  as  Nebnchadneziar 
and  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  i.  14,  15,  i.  22,  xzr.  9), 
▼is.,  from  the  North.  In  fact,  Babylon  thus  be- 
came so  associated  with  the  Noith  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  thnt  in  one  passage  of  Jeremiah*  (xxiii.  8) 
it  is  called  "  the  Kortli  country,**  and  it  is  by  no 
means  imposidble  that  many  of  the  Jews  may  have 
been  ignorant  that  Babylon  was  nearly  due  east 
fi-om  Jerusalem,  although  somewhat  more  than 
600  miles  distant.  Now,  the  way  in  which  Pal- 
myra would  hare  been  useful  to  Solomon  in  ti'ade 
between  Babylon  and  the  west  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  a  good  map.  By  mei-ely  following  the 
road  up  the  stream  on  the  .right  bank  of  the 
Ruphrates,  the  traveller  goes  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  desert  becomes  pro- 
portionally less,  till  at  length,  from  a  point  on  the 
Kuphrates,  thera  ai'c  only  about  120  miles  acroa:» 
the  desert  to  Fslmyi'a,^  and  thence  about  the  same 
distance  wi-wb  the  desert  to  Damascus.  From 
Damaiicus  there  were  ultimately  two  roads  into 
Palestine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan;  and 
there  was  an  tesy  communication  with  Tyre  by 
Paueim,  or  Onesarea  Philippi,  now  Bdmds,  It  is 
true  that  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  armies  did  not 
cixMs  the  desert  by  Palmjrra,  but  took  the  more  cir- 
cuitous i-oad  by  Hamath  on  the  Orontes :  but  this 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which 
tluit  route  affoi^ed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalry 
of  which  those  armies  were  mainly  composed.  For 
mere  purposes  of  trnde,  the  shorter  road  by  Pal- 
myra had  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it 
was  thoroughly  secure.  See  Movers,  DiU  PhffniX' 
uche  Alterthxan^  3ter  TheL^  p.  243,  &c. 

Hence  there  are  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
denying  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  Solo- 
mon biiilt  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  or  Palmyra. 
As,  however,  the  dty  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  following  leading  facts,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned.  The  tii-st  author  of  anti- 
quity who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny  the  Elder 
(^Hist.  Nat.  V.  26),  who  says,  **  Palmim  nobilis 
urbs  situ,  divitiia  soli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique 
ambitu  arenis  indudit  agi-os ; "  and  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between 
the  two  empires  of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
and  as  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the 
commencement  of  war.  Ailerwards  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (/>«  Bell,  Civii,  r.  9),  in  refer- 
ence to  a  still  earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection 
with  a  draign  of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry 
plunder  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  themselves  and  their  effects  to  a  strong 
positii>n  on  the  ICuphrates— and  the  cavalry  entered 
an  empty  city.  In  the  second  century  a.d. 
it  seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 

•  A  misonderstanding  of  this  passage  has  oounte- 
asooed  ibe  Ideas  of  those  who  believe  in  a  future  second 
fetare  of  the  Jews  to  PaleBtine.  This  belief  may,  under 
pacaUariy  favourable  drcumstaoces,  lead  hereafter  to  ita 
owB  rMlfsatUm.  It  has  not,  however,  been  hitherto 
w31f  pro-red  that  a  second  dispersion  or  a  second  return 
Of  tte  Jmn  was  ever  ouitemplated  by  any  Hebrew  j 
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Stephanus  of  Byxantium  as  to  the  itame  of  the  city 
having  been  changed  to  Hadrianopolis  («.  0.  IlaA- 
/wpd).  In  the  banning  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
it  became  a  Roman  cc^lony  undei  Oarncalla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jns  Italicum.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  I  almyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeafing  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  nssassinatior 
of  Odanathua,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  te 
have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into 
an  independent  monarchr;  and,  in  prosecution  oi 
this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  i^isted  the 
Roman  aims.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (A.D.  273),  who 
left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison 
was  massacred  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  dt/  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  pea- 
sants, of  old  men,  women,  and  childi^en.  From  this 
blow  Palmjrra  never  recovered,  though  there  ai« 
pi-oofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until 
the  downfiill  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscriptioa, 
beariug  the  name  of  Diocletian ;  and  thei-e  arc 
existing  walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Em 
peror  Justinian.  In  1172,  Benjamin  of  Tudei. 
found  4000  Jews  there;  and  at  a  Inter  period 
Abulfeda  mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid  ruins. 
Subsequently  ita  veiy  existence  had  become  im* 
known  to  modem  Europe,  when,  in  1691  A.D.,  it 
was  visited  by  some  merchants  from  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an  account  of  their  dis- 
coveiies  was  published  in  1695,  in  the  PkUotophical 
Ttanaactions  (vol.  xix.  No.  217,  p.  83,  No.  218, 
p.  129;.  In  1751,  Robeit  Wood  took  drawings 
of  the  ruins  on  a  veiy  large  scale,  which  he 
published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  folio  work,  under 
the  title  of  The  Buina  of  Palmyra,  otkerwistt 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert.  This  work  still  continuttf 
to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  ita  valuable  en- 
gravings fully  justify  the  poweiful  impression  which 
the  ruins  make  on  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  oulonnadc 
and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens :  an£ 
there  is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Bf^bek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
aivhitecture,  suggests  itself  most  naturallr  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  linea  of 
Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  peculiarly  imposing ;  and  in  their  geneivl 
effect  and  apparent  vastneas,  they  seem  to  surpass 
all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings 
to  which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably 
erected  in  the  8M»nd  and  thiixl  centuries  of  our 
aera.  Many  inscriptions  are  of  hiter  date ;  but 
no  inscription  earlier  than  the  second  century  seems 
yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  au- 
thorities for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Scriptoret 
HistcrioB  Augustae,  IViginta  lyranni,  xiv.,  Ditm 

prophet* 

>•  The  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  Palmyra  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  sdentlflcally  taken.  Mr.  Wood  men- 
tloDs  that  his  party  had  no  qnsdrsnt  with  them,  aad 
there  Is  a  disagreement  between  varions  maps  and  ||»>* 
grq>hical  works.  Acoord'og  to  Mc  Johnston,  the  posUlw 
is,  lat.  340  IB'  !(.,  Mid  long.  399  W  £. 
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i?i.;  Kainpia,.  ii.  cap.  10,  11,  12.  hiitorr  of  the   dir;    luid   Gibbon,   in   tlie  Hit 

in    iDSD   t.a..  Abntuin  Srller  publisli<d  >  most  chsptn  gf  the  Oecline  and   Fall,  lug   girv  u 

tnalructiTe  work  entitled,  Ttie  Antiqaitiet  of  Fat-  uoount   of  Pilmji),    irith  his  utusi  TipHir  ud 

myro,  eontainag  (A.  Hatory  of  tht  City  and  tCi  ucuncj.     For  m  istemtiiie  mccount  of  the  |n- 

Empirort,  whieb  onttliu  Krenl  Grxk  inimp-  Knt  <U1«  of  the  niu  HI  Porier'a  Hmdbooi  frr 

tlou,   wilh   tnmaUtiooi  ind    opUnstioiu.      The  Syria  and  Paiettine,  pp.  543-S49i  uul  BcHtifiiit'i 

Praba  to  Wood*!  wort  likewitt  cootiiiu  ■  dcUiWt  £Jn!pt«"  SapuAAm,  be.  i.  [t  T.'. 


TAHAN  (]nn  Tivdx.  ea» .  nthm, 
Tka<m].  A  dacondsnt  of  Ephroini,  but  of  whut 
tegnt  ii  unai-taio  (Num.  iitI.  3a).  Id  1  Oir. 
fii.  25  beBppoutuUwMaafTelsh. 

TA'HANITES,  THE  VVVffi:  i  Taraxl; 
Ththmitat).  The  detmnduit)  of  the  piewdinj;,  ■ 
tnuch  of  the  tribe  of  KplinUm  (Kura.  iivi.  3S). 

TAHATH  (nnn:  «oAB:  nahMk).    \.  a 

Kohntfaite  Lrrite,  uoslor  of  Sunuel  lud  Hcmnn 
U  Chr.  n.  2i,  37  [9,  22]). 

a.  (en^;  A1-I.  Soilt'.)  AcconliDi:  to  the  pre- 
•ent  teit,  KO  ai'  Btred,  and  gmt-i;n>nd.inD  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  tII.  3I>>.  BurrinEtnn.  howerer 
{Oemal.  i.  273),  hieulilia  Taluith  with  TabiD,  th« 
•on  of  £[Jinim. 

3.  IJUii;  Alei.  rtaiai.)  flmidHia  of  the  pre- 
wdlns,  u  the  teit  now  tUuidi  (1  Cht.  vii.  20). 
Uut  Buiritigton  cODBlden  him  h  k  ton  of  l^i^iniiin 
,11.  lab.  lii.).  Inihia  case  Tahith  was  oni^ofthe 
of  Ephraim  who  wen  lUiin  by  the  men  of 


Tifrai :  TiiphAis,  TiipJme).  A  dtj  of  tgJT^  ''' 
importance  in  the  timtof  thf  piopheta  JercfDiahaod 
Kukid.  The  uane  Is  evidently  tgyptisD.and  dn^l;' 
re«qiblo»  that  of  the  Egypiinn  queen  Tahfesks. 
The  Coptic  Dwne  of  this  place.  T^({>n^C 
(Qoatiwntre,  *™.  Oio-i.  et  Hial.  i.  i97,  2BS',  ii 
evidently  derired  from  the  LXX.  fonn:  the  lir. 
■nd  Lat.  foinis,  Ailf  m,  Hdt.,  Aiif  rq,  Stepfa.  V-n. 
Dafno,  Itio.  AaL,  ivr  perhsps  nenrer  to  the  Epp- 
tlau  onicitisl  (>«  Ptuthey,  2ur  iinUimdf  oba  AUc^ 
Aeqyptaa,  p.  528). 

Tihponhee  was  erideotlj  a  town  of  Lower  E^'l'l 
near  or  on  the  sutem  border.  When  Joh.-ui»i  ni.l 
the  other  captiuna  w«iit  into  Eerpt  "  the*  iMBt  ii 
TahjBnhw"  (Jer.  iliii.  7).  He™  Jeirmiih  pr^ 
lihesied  the  conqtieAt  of  the  oountrj  hr  Nebudi3,i 
neuar  <B-I.1).  Kukiel  fontella  a  battle  to  bi 
there  fouKhl  apparentlj  by  the  king  of  Babi)"'! 
ju>t  mentioned  mi.  IH).     The  Jews  in  JenmLnliV 


.  iliT. 


Gathic 


in  their 


Bttle. 


TA'HATHcnrW;  K=TQd().  Thenimeofa 
MwtMation  of  the  I>ndi1«  belom  Mukheloth 
■nd  Taiah  (Num.  iiiiii.  -IS).    The  namr.  Bignifjinj; 

the  ground.     The  site  liM  not  been  identifini. 

Tliatfa,  from  the  nme  nwt,  Is  (lie  cnmmnn  word 
eraplajed  to  designate  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
Tillaga  so  comnion  in  Syria,  the  upper  one  being 
toia.  Thus  Beitir  el-fihi  a  the  upper  Beth-horoii. 
Btitir  eUadda  the  la»er  one.  [H.  H.] 

TAHPANHEa  TEHAPH'NEHES,  TA- 

HAP'ANE8(on]9n]i,  Dm&nn,  oiann.  the 

d»  i;>nn   in  (est,   but  A'(ii'  has  finx/ji^ra 


pr«p)urt  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16.  ilTi.  14  , 
115  well  as  in  the  pusnge  last  preriowif  died.  Hni 
•lood  a  hoiiX!  at'  ■'hniitoh  Hophn  before  whi.b 
Jeifmizih  hid  great  sione:!,  wheie  tlK  throne  4>i 
Nebiichadneazar  would  aHerwarda  be  set,  and  hn 
■piend    (ihii.    8-10).      It  ii  ntentioiiFd 


lofGese 


HftndotuB  calls  this  place  Dnphnae  of  Pelj- 
sium  (Ail^nu  ai  IlqXoMlai).  and  rtlstei  th.it 
PHunmetichii^  I.  bete  had  a  garri»n  against  the 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantiu  ftgainc 
the  EtblopiaDs.  and  at  Uarea  against  Libya,  »lding 
that  in  bia  own  time  ttw  P«i*uds  had  gairiaons  ai 
Daphnae  and  Elephantine  (ii.  W).  Daphnae  wit 
therefbn  a  very  important  post  ondw  Uie  uiith 


Pelusi 


n  (,.  r.). 
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In  the  Itinerary  of  A^iUminxvi  tiiit  town,  called 
DlUno^  is  placed  16  Itoman  ciies  to  the  Muth*west 
3f  Pelusiam  (ap.  Pai-tb.*/,  Map  yi.,  where  observe 
that  thj  SAme  of  Feiasium  is  omitted).  Thii  posi- 
tior  aemns  to  agi-ee  with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh, 
whidi  ^r  Gardner  Wilkinfion  supposes  to  mark  the 
site  of  Daphnae  {Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i.  447, 
448).  Thia  identification  favours  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  site  of  Pelusinm,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  stated  in  the  Itinerary,  [puf.'}  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  (/.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  otitpost  of 
Pelusinm.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Camps,  rjk 
2rpar^ff8«,  the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and 
Carians  vjtablished  bv  Psamroetichus  I.,  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  at  Daphnae.  Can  the  name  be 
of  Greek  origin?  If  the  Hanes  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  {xix.  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we 
have  suggested  (s.  v.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dis- 
miaasd.   No  satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this 

name  has  been  suggested}  Jablwski's  T'^4^6* 

eneg,,    "the  head"   or   "beginning  of  the 

age*'  {Opusc,  i.  343),  being  quite -untenable,  nor 
h;ts  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  been  dis- 
covered.* The  name  of  Queen  Tahpeneb  throws 
no  light  upon  this  matter.  [*K.  S.  P.] 

TAH'PENES  (D\:3Bn^ :  eeircft/ra:  Taplme»\ 

a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was  wife 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mcuriage  (IK.  xi. 
18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is  called  the  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii. 
Shiahak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  A  no,  the 
elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jeroboam. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  statement 
are  irreooncileable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name 
of  Shiahak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAlMAT,  doei 
not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shuhak.]  Thei-e 
is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thdcemina.  At 
the  time  to  which  the  narrative  refera  there  were 
probablj  two,  if  not  thi^ee,  lines  ruling  in  Eg}'pt, 
the  Tanites  of  the  xxist  dynasty  in  the  lower 
oodDtrv,  the  high-priest  kings  at  Thebes,  but  po»- 
■iblf  they  were  of  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  one 
of  tho  iMt  fainSijaUs  of  the  Rameses  family.  To 
the  Tanite  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  power- 
ful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine, 
the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  probably  belonged.  If  Manetho's 
list  be  coTTKi  he  may  be  conjectnred  to  have  been 
Piuaennes.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name  that  has  any 
near  lesemblance  to  eitho*  Tnhpenes  or  Thekemina 
has  yet  been  found  among  those  of  the  period  (see 
Lepdus,  Kdnigsbuch).  [R.  S.  P.] 

TAHKE'A  (nnn  :  Sapdx  ;  Alex.  Bapd : 
Tharaa),  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mrphi- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  viii.  35  his  name  appears  as  Take  a. 

TAHTIH  HOiySHI,  THE  LAND  OF 

Na/Sooiof;  A\tx.yri¥t$awyajia(rai:  terra  inferiora 
Bodti).  Que  of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during 
his  oensns  of  the  h&nd  of  Israel.  It  occu»  between 
Gilwi  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  name 
has  puizled  all  the  interpreters.    The  old  vei-sions 

*  Dr.  Bnipeh,  foUowti^  Mr.  Beath  (Easodiu  Ptvyri, 
p.  }U\  Uentifles  the  fort  TeBNeT  with  Tahpanhes;  bnt 
&!i  Baae  does  not  9e«m  to  as  suffldcntly  near  cither  to 
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throw  no  light  upon  it.  Fiirst  {ffcrndteb.  i.  380J 
proposes  to  separate  the  "  Land  of  the  Tachtim 
from  **  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter  as  Harshi— > 
the  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  2).  The* 
nius  i-estores  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Lan^ 
of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  festsible 
although  it  is  certainly  vety  difficult  to  connect  ii 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  {OexA,  iii.  207)  propobes 
to  read  Hermon  for  Hodshi ;  and  Gesenius  (  Thes, 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vie  pro  aano 
luAendum, 

There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-tahta,  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which  ivcalls  the  old  name — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  Israelite  was 
living  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
David.  [G.] 

TALENT  (133:   rdKayrov:   talentttm),  the 

greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  "  a  circle"  or  "globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  foim  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  Thi*  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tiktM  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  article  f  Weiqhts].     [R.  S.  P.  J 

TALI'THA  CU'Ml  ^raXi0&  Kovfu:  J^^^a^ 


).       Two  Synac  wottls  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  **  Dmnsel,  aiise." 

The  woi-d  MflvD  occui-s  in  the  Chaldee  pani- 
phi-ase  of  Prov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Lightfoot  (Iforae  Ifd),  Mark  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.     Gesenius  ( T/tesaitrvMf  550)  derives  it  from 

the  Hebi-ew  n7t3,  a  lamb.  The  word  ^'p  is  both 
Hebi-ew  and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  Imperative,  Kal,  and 
Peal),  signifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  aflei*  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  ve^ 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium,  Opp*  tom.  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  Vallars.)  records  that  St.  Mark  was 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the 
inseilion  of  tlie  woixis,  **  1  say  unto  thee ;"  but 
Jerome  points  \o  this  as  an  instance  of  the  superi- 
ority of  a  free  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmuch 
as  the  woi-ds  insetted  sei've  to  show  the  emphasis  of 
our  hord's  manner  in  giving  this  command  on  Hit 
own  personal  authority.  [W.  T.  B.] 

TALMAl  (^D^n :  Of  A«^(,  BoXo^,  %oX»d ; 

Alex.efAaftf(y,eoXMa(,ea/ic(:  TAo/mol).  1.  One 
of  the  thi«e  sons  of  *'  the  Anak,"  who  were  driven 
out  from  their  settlement  in  Kiijath-Arba,  and 
slain  by  the  men  of  Judah,  under  the  command 
of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Josh.  zv.  14 ;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

2.  (%o\td  in  2  Sam.,  9o\iuA  in  1  Chr. ;  Alex. 
eoXficf,  BoKo/Juit,  BoK^Mt:  TMmaH,  TholonuA,) 
Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Absa- 
lom. He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependeut 
OM  David,  and  his  wild  i-etreat  in  Bashan  afibrded  a 
shelter  to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  ot 
Aionon. 

me  Hebraw  or  to  th^Qreak  (Getyr.  Jtaeckr.  L  MO^ 301 
Taf.  ivi.  na  \Vi»\ 
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TAL'MOK  ((\r:h^ :  TcA/ifl&r,  but  TtKet/dv  in 

I4eh.  xi.  19;  Al«z.  TcX/i<£y,  ToKfiAw,  TtXofitlv: 
Telmon).  The  head  of  a  family  of  doorkeepei-s  in 
the  Temple.  **  the  porters  for  tlie  camps  of  tlie  sons 
•ji  I^ri  '*  (1  Chr.  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of 
his  descendants  returned  w^th  Zcrubbabel  (Kzr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Kzia 
(Neh.  xii.  25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage 
must  be  coniidei'ed  ns  the  names  of  families. 

TAL'^\Q{Xa\6asi  Tfuilaaa).  Elasah  (1  Esd. 
•X.  22). 

TAlfAH  ^nOFI:  eijfwi;  FA  lifiaB:   Tiond . 

The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53), 
were  amon^  the  Nethinim  who  i-etumed  with 
ZerubhalKl  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

TA'MAB  (non  =  **  palm-tree  ").    The  nam** 
ct  three  women  remarkable  in  the  historj  of  Isrnel. 
1.  (eiftap:  Thamnr\    The  wife  successively  of 
the  two  suns  of  Judah,  Er  ami  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-30).     Her  impoilanoe   in   the   siiaed  nairative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  liu«ige 
of  Judah.     it  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.    Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.     Judah *•  wife  Bathshuah  died  ; 
and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah,   whom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to   ti-ust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  1st*,  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brotheir..     That  he 
should,  however,  many  her  seems  to  h^ve  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tril^>e,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  !^«*  in  after  times 
(Deut.  xxv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxu.  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape 
throu^   Judah's   parental  anxiety.      Accordingly 
she   resorted   to  the  desperate    expedient    of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.     He,  on  the  first  emergence 
from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one  of 
tlie  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.    He  wore  on  his  finger 
the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  cairiel  his  stafl'  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.     He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leiuiing  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace 
of  Samson,  amongst  the  hills  of  I)nn.     He  took  her 
for  one  of  the  nnfoitunate  women  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship. 
[Sodomites.]     He  promised  her,  as  the  price  uf 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  fiocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments 
and  his  staff.     The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shop- 
hei-d   (LXX.),   Hirah  of  AduHnm.      The  woman 
could  nowhei^  be  for.nd.      l^Ionth-i  afterwards  it 
was    disco^eitxl    to   be   his    own    daughtcr-in-l.iw 
Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the 
«eil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  otf  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.    She  waa  sentc.nre'l  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
was   only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  b?d  left,  that   her  seducer 
was  DO  l^ss  than  the  chietlaui  of  the  tiibe.     He 
had  the  magitTuimity  to  reco^ise  thi/  she  had  been 
driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  n^lect  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest  son. 
**•  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I . . . .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more  "  (^Gen.  xxxviii.  26).    The 
fii;it  of  this  inlcroonrso  were  twins,  Phakkz  and 
2^ARAH,  Olid  Uirough    Pharei   tho  s:icriii  lino  w;iv 
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continued.  TTence  the  prominenoe  gireo  to  Taina 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  ol  the  tribe  of  Judal 
(Ruth  iv.  12),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  onr  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

The  story  is  impoi-tmt  ( 1 .)  as  showmg  the  mc- 
nificance,  from  eirly  times,  attached  t«  the  cim- 
tinuance  of  the  line  of  Judah;  (2.)  t»  a  g)im)»^ 
into  the  rough  manners  of  the  p:\triarchal  t.inr; 
(3. )  as  the  g(*rm  of  a  famous  Mo(^aic  law. 

2.  (Bi}u(if);  Alex.  %a}idp\  Joseph.     %afii^i 
Tnamar.)     Daughter  of  David  xmA  Msflcluili  tl* 
Geshurite  princwvs   and    thus   sister   of  AU-tl'i-i 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32;  I  Chr.  iii.  9;  J(»eph.  -4f.', 
vii.  8,  §1).     She  and  her  bmther  wctc  alike  \*- 
niarkable  for  their  extraordinary  beauty.    Her  nam* 
(**  Palm-tree")  may  have  been  given  her  on  th  » 
account.      This    fa*nl    beauty    inspired   a    frantic 
piission  in  her  half-brother  Amuon,  the  eldest  wm 
of  D-ivid  bv  Ahinoam.      He  wasted  awar  from 
the   feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  bis 
desire,   "for  she  was    a    viigin" — the  nan^tire 
leaves  it   uncertain   whether   from   a  scruple  on 
his  part,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which  in  her 
unmanied  state  she  was  kept.     Morning  by  morn- 
ing, as  he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jona- 
DAB,  he  is  paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
8,  §1 ).    Jonadab  discovers  the  cause,  and  Mi^^^ests  U- 
him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  pur- 
pose.    He  was  to  feign  sickness.     The  king,  wbc 
appears  to  have  eiiteitiiined  a  considei-able  aflection, 
almost  awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xni. 
5,  21 :  LXX.),  came  to  visjt  him  ;  and  Amuon  en* 
treatctl  the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  alone  could  give  him  food  tliat  he  would  eat. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplcity 
of  the  royal  life.    It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar 
was  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  pa- 
latible  cakes.     She  came  to  his  house  (for  each 
prince  appeal's  to  have  had  a  separate  estaUishment), 
took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  thai  in  ki» 
presence  (for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  hb  fancy, 
as  though  there  were  something  exquisite  in  the 
manner  of  her  perfoiming  the  work)  kneaded  it  ( 
second  time  into  the  tbrm  of  cakes.    The  name  givcc: 
to  these  cakes  ( iebibah),  **  heart-cakes,*'  has  beto 
variously  explained :  "  hollow  cakes*' — **  cakes  with 
some  stimulating  spices  "  (like  our  word  cordial}-^ 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  Hike  the  MoraviMi 
geruhrte  herzen,  Thenius,  ad  ^.)— cakes  *•  the  de- 
light of  the  heai-t."     Whatever  it  be,  It  implies 
something  special  and  peculiar.     She  then  took  the 
pan,  in  which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.     Thii 
opei-ation  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room 
on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber  opened.     He  cau.<ed 
his  attendants  to  retire — called  her  to  the  inner  lo^m 
nu(i  there  accomplislied  his  design.    In  her  tonchinc 
remonsti:ance  two  points  are  remarkable.   First,  the 
expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  ••  in  Isrofh" 
implying  the  loftier  staindard  of  moi-als  that  (.retailed, 
as  comfiared  with  other  countries  at  that  t^ne ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overl»ome  lawfuUy  by  royal  authority — *•  Speak 
to  the  k'ng,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  tliee-" 
This  expression  has  led  to  much  needless  explanation, 
from  its  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii.  9,  zx.  17  ;  DeuL 
xxvii.  22  :  as,  e.gr.^  that,  her  mother  Maachah  not 
bring  a  Jewess,  there  was  no  proper  legal  relation- 
ship between  her   and  Amnoo;  or  that  she  ^»i 
igTionuit  of  the  Uw  :  or  tliat  the  Mosaic  laws  wen 


not  tl.T)   in   existence  (Tiieniu^  ad  he.),      U    i* 
e»io\j.^h  r«. .  ij.i.os*>,  wh.i«  cv.d»*i»»lv  her  whole  fiy-r*** 
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tinpiies,  that  the  king  had  a  dii>petiMDg  power, 
irhidi  was  couoarad  to  cover  even  extreme  cases. 

The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  sncceedinfr  to  hii 
bratal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  hi» 
oarharous  insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation 
at  his  shameful  outrage,  are  patheticallj  and  gra- 
phicallj  told,  and  in  the  narrative  another  glimpee 
is  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  royal  household. 
The  onmariied  princesses,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
guished hj  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves  (so  the 
LXX.,  Josephus,  &c.,  take  the  word  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  «•  divers  colours ").  Such  was  the 
diess  worn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
when  the  guard  at  Amnon 's  door  had  thnist  her 
•ot  and  closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  huidfuls  of  ashes 
from  tlie  gix>uud  and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then 
tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  damped  her  bare  hands 
upon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the 
stiwts  screaming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  encoun- 
tered her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his 
house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  airaid  or  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  darkeued  the  dose  of  David's 
reign. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  aa  it  is,  has  the 
inter»t  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
household  beyond  that  of  any  other  lucident  of 
those  times.  (1 .)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments. 
'3.)  Thedre^  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
of  the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  {Bfifidp;  Alex.Bofidp:  Thamar.)  Daughter 
of  Abnalom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aunt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  father 
(2  Ssam.  xiv.  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  house  of  Absalom ;  and  ultimately,  by  her 
marriage  with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
of  Maachah,  the  futm-e  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife 
of  Abijah  (IK.  xv.  2),  Maachah  being  called 
after  her  great-grandmother,  as  Tamar  dler  her 
•unt.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAlfAB  (nori :   eaifiop*  m   both  MSS. : 

Tfiamar).  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Judah,  named  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only, 
evidently  called  from  a  paim-tree.  If  not  Ilazazan 
Tamar,  the  old  name  of  Engedi,  it  may  be  a  place 
called  Thatnar  in  the  Onomastioon  (**  Hazaxon 
Tamar"),  a  day's  joui-ney  south  of  Hebron.  The 
Peutinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  198,  201)  identifies 
the  place  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  at 
Ktirnub.  De  Saulcy  {Narr,  i.  ch.  7)  endeavours 
to  establish  a  connexion  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kalaat  embanheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  name  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  ground  (amongst  others)  that  the  names  are 
similar.  But  this,  to  say  the  lea^t,  is  more  than 
•Jottbtful.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAMIIUZ  (mnn :    6  BafifioifC:   Adonis). 

Properly  "the  Tammuz,"  the  article  indicatwg 
that  nt  some  time  or  other  the  word  had  been  re- 
^^eil  as  an  appellative,  though  at  the  time  of  its 

^  l&L  xlvii.  19  contains  an  Instance  of  the  double 
banslaUoo  not  Infrequent  In  the  present  text  of  the 
LIX.,  hn  ^Kjnay  sal  ^otrMtwrof. 
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occurrence  and  subsequently  it  mny  .lave  beei« 
api^ied  as  a  proper  name.  As  it  is  found  once  only 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  then  in  a  pa^ssge  of  extreme  ol>- 
scurity,  it  is  not  surprising  thnl  man}  conjectures 
have  been  foimed  contvrning  it ;  ar  J  as  none  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expres>ed  rise  above  the 
impoilance  of  conjecture,  it  will  lie  the  object  of 
this  article  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  as  possib)<ij 
and  to  give  at  least  a  history  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  sixth  month  and  on  the  Hfth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  he  sat  in  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  elders  of  Judah,  wras  transported 
in  spirit  to  the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah,  which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  tor  tlie  Tam- 
muz.'*  Some  translate  the  last  clause  **  causing 
the  Tammuz  to  weep,''  and  the  influence  which  this 
rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
heieatW.  If  T^TSri  be  a  regularly  foi-med  Hebrew 
word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  TDJ 
or  ^DP\  (oorap.  the  forms  V\^yHt  {'IdH),  which  is  not 

known  to  exist.  To  remedy  this  defect  KUret  ( Ifandwb, 
8.  V.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he  gives  the  significa- 
tion •*  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious,"  and  ti*ansi- 
tively,  *•  to  overpwwer,  annihilate."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gi'etted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  contented  ti 
confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown.  Itoedigei 
(in  Gesen.  Tkes,  s.  v.)  suggests  the  derivation  from  a 

root,  DDD  —  TTD ;  according  to  which  T^ZDJH  is  a  con 

traction  of  T^T^rii  and  signifies  a  melting  away 

dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  d^eu^ur^f  'AS^ 
viZos,  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  was 
mourned  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  afler  them 
by  the  Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound, 
and  is  evidently  contrived  so  as  to  conned  the  name 
Tammuz  with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it. 

The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito  Syrinc,  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modem  equivalent,  and 
this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  subse- 
quent oommentatora,  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefoi-e,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have 
embodied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to 
the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to 
this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him  an  anni- 
versary sol<3nnity,  in  which  he  is  Umented  by  the 
women  as  dead,  and  aflerwarit  ooming  to  life  again 
is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises.  In  another 
passage  {ad  PauUntun.,  Op.  i.  p.  102,  «.  Basil. 
1565)  he  laments  that  Betb'Jehem  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  *'  in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyi*il  of 
Alexandria  {in  Oseam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  IG'38), 
and  Thcodorat  (m  Ezech,\  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicon  Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this  uni- 
formity is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito's 
Apology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  SpicUegium 
Syrianwn.  The  date  ot  the  translation  is  unknown ; 
the  onguiai  if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  si'ooul 
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0PDtur7  The  fiillowiog  is  a  literal  rendering  of 
the  S7r.ac:  "The  foii3  of  Phoenicia  woi-shipped 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  kved  Tarouxo 
the  son  of  Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  fbraook  her  kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that 
time  she  made  all  the  villages  *  subject  to  Cuthar 
the  king.  For  before  Tamoio  she  had  loved  Ares, 
and  committed  adulterj  with  him,  and  Hephaestus 
her  husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (•'.  e.  Area)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Leba- 
non while  he  made  a  huntiog  among  the  wild  hoars .^ 
And  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  ww 
buried  '*  (p.  25  of  the  Syi-iac  text).  We  have  here 
very  dearly  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced 
with  a  simple  change  of  name.  Whetiier  this 
change  is  due  to  the  tituisbitor,  as  is  not  impit>- 
bable,  or  whether  he  found  '*Taromuz"  in  the 
original  of  Melito,  it  is  impcesible  to  say.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage 
quoted,  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same 
author  which  regaiiis  Serapis  as  the  deification  of 
Joaeph.  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul 
(10th  Mnt.),  gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down 
to  his  tinw.  **  Torauzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter 
shepherd  and  diaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  Be- 
lathi  loved  him  took  her  away  from  her  husbnnd. 
And  when  her  husband  went  forth  to  seek  her  To> 
muso  slew  him.  And  with  regard  to  Tomuzo  also, 
there  met  him  in  the  desei-t  a  wild  boar  and  slew 
him.  And  his  father  made  for  him  a  gi'eat  lamen- 
tation and  weeping  in  the  month  Tomuz :  and  Be- 
lathi  his  wife,  we  too  made  a  lamentation  and 
mourning  over  him.  And  this  tiudition  was  handed 
down  among  the  heathen  people  durinp:  her  lifetime 
and  after  h«r  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews 
i-eceived  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  us(>d  to  m.ike  for 
him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  ako  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians."  «  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  diflerent 
foim  in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  commentator. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following 
note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which 
the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  leason  of  the  heat 
of  the  baming  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept ;  and 
they  (the  women)  said,  He  asketh  for  offerings. 

Tammoz  is  a  word  signifying  burning,  as  ^^  ?y 

ano^  ntn  (Dan.  iu.  i9),  and  m^H^  ntK  fco^nx 

(ibid.  ver.  22)."  And  instead  of  rendering  **  weep- 
ing for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what  appeara  to 
be  the  equivalent  in  French,  **  fai^sintes  pleurer 
I'fchauffii."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  root  HTK,  dzd,  "  to  make  hot."     It  is 

equally  dear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended 
lor  an  instant.  In  the'l2th  century  (a.d.  1161), 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in  hie  lexicon,  com- 
piled at  Salerno  from  the  works  of  Jehuda  Chnyu^;, 
And  Abulwalid  Merwaii  ben  Gannach,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obsei-vations  upon  Tammuz.  *'  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  reptile  which  th^  make  upon  tiie  water, 
and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  tlows  through 

•  Not "  Cyprians,*'  as  Dr.  Careton  tiansUtee 

•  Dr.  Goreton's  emendation  of  this  compL  psasage  aeeatt 
■Jw  oftly  one  which  can  be  adopted. 

•  In  tbls  tnnsUtlon  I  have  foKcwc^  the  %S.  «f  Bv 
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Ks  lytles,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.  Bat  Ck 
month  called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  aQ  «q. 
months ;  none  cf  them  is  from  the  sacred  tuagat> 
th3Ugh  they  are  Tritten  in  the  Scripture  they  are 
Pei^ian ;  but  in  the  sacre  i  tongue  the  firrt  month, 
the  second  month,"  &c  At  the  dose  of  thu  a»- 
tury  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  an  eatirelT 
new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  David  Kimcfai,  both 
in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentary,  from  thr 
Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonidss.  **  In  the  moDth 
Tammuz  they  made  a  feaet  of  an  iddl,  and  the 
women  came  to  gladden  him ;  and  some  aay  that  hf 
ci'afty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  iott 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammnz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  some 
infcei^ret  Tammuz  '  the  burnt  one,'  as  if  from  Dao. 
iii.  19  (see  above),  t.  e,  they  wept  over  him  because 
he  was  burnt ;  for  they  used  to  bum  their  tons  aud 
their  daughters  in  the  fira,  and  the  women  used  to 
weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the  Hab,  the  wise,  the 
gi^eat,  our  Rabbi  Moshe  bar  Maimon,  of  blessed  me- 
moiy,  baa  written,  that  it  is  found  written  in  one 
of  the  andttit  idolatrous  books,  that  there  w»  a 
man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his  name  was 
Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  ceilain  king  and  com- 
mauded  him  to  serve  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelrt 
signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  violent  deatK, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  gatherni 
together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the  eaith 
to  the  temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Mow  this  image  was 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  feli 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  imxgn 
likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it  toid 
them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the  prophet 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  lammtnl  all 
the  night ;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  moraiiig 
all  the  images  flew  away  to  their  own  temples  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this  was  to  them  for 
an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  bi^nning  of  the  fits' 
day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  lamented 
aud  wept  over  Tammuz.  And  some  interpret  Tam- 
muz as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum 

of  (the  passage)  D^'M  HK  D^^V  IGTJDl  (Is.  xzxir. 

u)  is  pSinna  jnion  p-onjr^.  But  in  most 

copies  pTIDH  is  written  with  two  tbws."  The 
book  of  the  andent  idolatei's  from  which  Maimooides 
quotes,  is  the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  i^erence  will 
be  made  hereafter.  Ben  Mdech  gives  no  heJp,  and 
Abei)d;uaa  merdy  quotes  the  explanations  given  by 
Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

The  tradition  reooi-ded  by  Jerume,  whidi  identi- 
fies Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been  followed  hy 
roost  subsequent  oommentat<n'a :  among  otheis  hj 
Vatablus,  Oistellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiando*, 
Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villalpandus,  Scldfo, 
Sinionis,  Calmct,  and  in  later  time*  by  J.  D. 
Iklichaelis,  Gesenius,  Ben  Zeb,  Roeenmfiiler,  Maurer, 
Kwald,  Hiivemick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luthei 
and  othere  regaixied  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
I'hat  Tammuz  was  the  Kg}  ptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jenisakm  froio 
hlgrpt,  was  hdd  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusden,  and  Pt'eitler.     This  ^new  depends  diiedy 

Bablul  in  tbe  Cambridge  UnlVeraltj  Ubrary.  (he  readio^ 
•f  which  seein  prefarabie  in  many  reapecta  to  ibose  in  Q» 
evtnci  fhrniiOicd  by  Bematein  u»  C^hwolacB  (Pie  S/tMv 
Itc  ii.  306). 
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■IKNi  ft  fkUe  etymology  proposed  by  Kircher,  which 
soQiiects  the  word  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic  tamttt, 
Vo  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or  oon- 
r^enJed  one ;  and  therefore  Ociiis,  the  Egyptian  king 
•lain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  oi-igin 
of  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
refrrmce  to  the  god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
ia  good  reason,  however,  to  belieye  that  Amuz  is  a 
mistake  for  Amun.  That  something  oorraqponding 
to  Tanunnz  ia  found  in  Egyptian  propo'  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  TofU^f, 
an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viii.  31)  as  a 
Peraan  officer,  in  Xenophon  {Anab,  i.  4,  §2)  as  an 
admiral.  The  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the  mys- 
terious voice  bidding  him  proclaim^  "  Great  Pan  is 
deiMl,"  was  called  Sa/iois  (Plutarch,  De  Defect. 
Orac  17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
So^/iftaMTti,  Tff9fu»(riT,  and  SfiStrts,  mentioned  by 
Manetho  (Jca.  c.  Ap,  i.  14,  15),  have  in  turn 
been  oompared  with  Tammuz;  but  unless  some 
more  iseiiain  eridenoe  be  brought  forward  than  is 
found  in  these  apparent  resemblances,  there  is  little 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  worahip  of  Tammuz 
waa  of  Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  dear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  due  to  the 
identification  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  giren  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tnmmuz  has  been 
auffident  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mourn- 
ing for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damseLi.  Beyond  this 
we  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing  more, 
and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tradition.  All 
that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the 
sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
The  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  was  the  head- 
qoartexa  of  the  Adonis-worship.'  The  feast  in  his 
honour  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon  *  f  Lucian,  De  Ded  8yrd, 
§6),  with  rites  partly  sorrowtul,  partly  joyful.  The 
Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the 
rame  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  9,  §13). 
It  lasted  seven  days  (Aram.  Marc.  zz.  1),  the 
period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Eo^lus.  zxii. 
12;  Gen.  I.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Jud.  xvi.  24), 
the  Egyptians  (Heliodor.  Aeth.  vu.  11),  and  the 
Syrians  (Lucian,  De  Ded  Syrdt  §52),  and  began 
with  the  disappearance  (iLJ^iafjt6s)  of  Adonis. 
Then  followed  the  search  {(firviais)  made  by  tlie 
women  after  him.  His  body  was  repi-esentod  by  a 
wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Adonis"  ('A84rt8os  jr^oc),  which  were  earthenware 
veasela  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat, 
Mrley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed  by 
the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the  house- 
doora  or  in  the  "  Porches  of  Adonis ;"  and  the 
withering  of  the  plants  waa  regaitied  as  symbolical 
<j{  the  alaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fii-e^god 
Man.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
■gain,  whence  the  fable  saya  he  was  slain  by  the 
boar  in  the  lettuce  (&^«Un|  =  Aphaca?),  and  was 
there  found  by  Aphrodite.      The  finding   again 
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*  There  was  a  temple  at  Amathus.  In  Cyprus,  iharod 
by  iudoBla  and  Apbrodite  (Pans.  Ix.  41,  ^2) ;  and  the  wor- 
iWp  of  AAiiiis  «s  said  to  have  come  from  Cyprus  to  Altois    father  of  Adi>uts. 


(cSpco'if)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  ai> 
compaiiied  by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East 
attend  such  a  ceremony — prostitution,  cutting  oil 
the  hair  (oomp.  Lev.  xiz.  28,  29,  zz..  5 ;  I^sut 
ziv.  1),  cutting  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  zvi.  6), 
and  playing  on  pipes  (oomp.  Matt.  iz.  23).  The 
image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed 
with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  tlte 
wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  people  sat  on  the  gi-ound  round  the  bier,  with 
their  dothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jer.  31,  82),  and 
the  women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole 
terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the 
burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Moven,  Phoc^ 
nut'tfr,  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honour  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  {De  Ded  Syrd,  §7).  This  is  in  ac 
oordance  with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plut- 
arch {pe  Is.  et  Os.).  Lucian  further  relates  that, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  mcnrned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  oi 
Alezandria  sent  them  a  letter,  endowed  in  a  vessel 
which  waa  wrapped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  an- 
noundng  tliat  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to 
Byblos  (Procopius  on  Is.  zviii.).  It  is  called  by 
Ludan  0vfi\lin^¥  icc^aA-^r,  and  is  said  to  have 
traversed  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and 
Byblos  in  seven  days.  Another  marvel  i-elated  by 
the  same  narrator  is  that  of  the  river  Adonis 
{Nahr  IbrahmC),  which  flows  down  from  the 
Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged  with  blood, 
which,  accoi'ding  to  the  legend,  came  from  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460) ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different 
explanation,  how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was 
naturally  vei-y  red-coloui-ed,  and  was  canied  down 
into  the  river  by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  water ;  and  to  this  day,  ^nys 
Mr.  Porter  {Ifandb.  p.  187),  "after  eveiy  storm 
that  breaks  upon  the  brew  of  Lebanon,  the  Adonis 
Ktill  '  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rushing  watei-s 
tear  from  the  bonks  red  soil  enough  to  give  them  a 
ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  popular 
credulity,  conveited  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  dittpute.  It  is  not 
80  important  with  regai-d  to  the  pasMge  in  Ezekid, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ivason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tammuz  was 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary, endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  celebration 
was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  thr  Syrian 
year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  condu- 
sion  on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  MaixxU 
linus  (xxii.  9,  §13)  of  the  feast  of  Adonis,  which 
was  being  held  at  Antioch  when  the  Emperor  Julian 
entered  the  dty.  It  is  dear,  from  a  letter  of  thi 
Emperor^s  {Ep.  Jul.  52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch 
before  the  first  of  August,  and  his  entry  may  theiiH 
fore  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Syrian  year.  This  time  agrees  moreover  with  the 
explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given   by  Ammianus  Marcellinus   (zzii.  9,  J15), 

10  toe  tune  of  the  Persian  War. 
•  Said  to  have  been  founded  try  Kluynw,  the  i«|«ted 
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that  thej  were  m  token  of  the  fiaiiti  cut  down  m 
tLe*r  prime.  Hov  at  Aleppo  (Uussell,  Aleppo,  i. 
72)  the  hanreAt  is  all  over  before  tlie  end  of  June, 
and  we  may  fairlj  conclude  that  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this  that  in  Hebi-ew 
wtronomical  works  ^\0T\  HQIpn.  tikAphath  Tam^ 
nAt  is  the  **  summer  xoUtice ;"  and  it  seems  more 
reaMnnble  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  equinox. 
At  this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the 
wintry  signs  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  310). 

The  identitication  of  Tammua  with  an  idolatrous 
prophetf  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Maimoiiides,  who  himself  quotes  from 
the  Agricultwe  of  the  Sabithecais,  has  been  re- 
cently revived  by  Prof.  Chwolson  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (  Ueber  Tcmwiuz^  &c.  1860).  An  Arab  writer 
of  the  10th  century,  En-Nodim,  in  hit  book  aiUed 
Fikrist  el'*[Ti4m,  says  (quoting  from  AbA  Sa'Sd 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
Tammuz  :i  foast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  T4'dz. 
The  women  bewaile^l  him  because  his  lord  slew 
him  and  giouud  his  bones  m  a  mill,  nnd  scattei-ed 
them  to  tiie  winds.  In  oonsequecre  of  this  the 
womtiu  ate  nothing  during  the  fm^t  that  had  bei'u 
ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Ssahier,  &9c.  ii. 
27).  Prof.  Chwol^n  regards  Tir'ikz  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tammuz ;  but  the  most  inipoilant  pos- 
Siige  in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylunian  book 
(SiUed  the  Agriculture  of  the  Nnbathfians,  to  which 
he  attributes  a  titbulous  antiquity.  It  wa.s  written, 
he  maintains,  by  one  QQt'&mi,  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  H.C.,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  As  Protester 
Chwolson*s  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked, 
and  as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  not  yet  befurv  the  public,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  ttike  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pro- 
nounce positively  against  his  hypothesis,  though, 
judging  from  present  evidence,  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  moro  than  sceptical  as  to  its  truth. 
Qdt'Aml  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which 
he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  piophet 
Tammuz  as  has  all  eady  been  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Kirochi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples 
after  prayers,  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ; 
and  so  great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that 
QOt'Aml  himself,  though  inci«iuloas  of  its  truth, 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  teara.  A  pai-t,  he 
thought,  might  be  true,  but  it  referred  to  an  event 
so  far  removed  by  time  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  that  he  wai  compelled  to  be  sceptical  on  many 
points.  His  translator,  Ibn  Washiyyah,  adds  that 
Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chaldeans  nor  to 
the  Cannanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janb4n. 
This  last,  Chwolson  coujectui'es,  may  be  the 
Shemitic  name  givm  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  abori> 
gines  of  Chaldea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabntheans 
found  when  they  tirst  came  into  the  countiy,  and 
from  whom  tliey  adopted  oci'tain  elements  of  their 
worship.  Thus  TammAs,  or  Tauimuzi,  belongs 
to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia  which  preceded 
the  Shemitic  (Chwolson,  Ueberreste  d.  Attbai}yl. 
Lit,  p.  19).  Ibn  Wtishiyyah  says  moreovei  tlrnt 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia 
uA  of  Harran,  wept  and  wailod  fui*  Tammuz  in  the 
month  which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none 
of  then  preserved  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
vonhtp.  This  fact  alone  a}^)eaia  to  militate  strongly 
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figainst  the  tmtfi  of  Ibn  Washiyyah's  story  as  tc 
the  manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  works  hi 
professed  to  tnuislaia.  It  has  been  due  to  Pratlpftior 
Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  Inief  the  8ub«»taDca 
of  his  explanation  of  Tanunuz :  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  throws  litMe  light  upon  the  obscu- 
ri^  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  en  Gen.  viiL  5,  **  tin 
tenth  month  *'  is  translated  "  the  month  Tammuz." 
Aooording  to  Castell  (/^«r.  Hept^,  iam&z  is  us^l 
in  Arabic  to  doiote  *'  the  heat  of  summer ;"  and 
TamAzi  is  the  name  given  to  ihe  Pharaoh  whe 
cruelly  treated  the  Isiaelites.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TA'NACH  Oljpn :  ^  Torrfx  ?  Alex.  ^  BtsAr. 

Thanach\  A  flight  vaiiation,  in  the  vowel-poiots 
alone,  of  the  name  Taajiach.  It  oocurs  in  Josh, 
xxi.  25  only.  [G.] 

TANHU'METH  (HDmn :  Oomvi^,  eoiw- 

M^tf ;  Alex.  earc/uEy  in  2'k.':  Thtmeh»tneth\  The 
father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  zxv. 
23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  caili^l 
"  the  Netophathite,*'  but  a  reference  to  the  parjillpl 
nan-ntive  of  Jei*emiah  will  show  that  aome  woi-d> 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TANIS  (T<£w»),  Jud,  i.  10.     [Zoan.] 
TA'PHATH  (riDD;  T«M^;  Alex.  Ta^orrf: 
Taphetk).     The  daughter  of  Solomon,   who  i»;u 
married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one  of  the  king's  twelve 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

TATHON  (^  Tf^ifi ;  Joseph.  Tox^  or  -To- 
X<^ :  Thopo :  Syr.  Tcfos),  One  of  the  cities  ia 
.ludaea  fortihed  by  Baochides  (1  Maoc  iz.  50).  It 
is  pi  obably  the  Bkth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Test 
which  lay  near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by 
JoiM^phus  suggests  Tekoa,  but  Giimm  {Ext^ 
Handbwh)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivalent  for 
that  name  is  Ocicom  ;  and  there  is  besides  too  much 
unamimity  among  the  Versions  to  allow  of  its  bei^ 
accepted.  [G.] 

TAPPU' AH  (TOBW :  LXX.omitainbothMSS.: 
Taphphua).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  district  ofthi 
Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xt.  34).  It  is  f 
member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zor«nh. 
Zauoah,  and  Jarmuth ;  and  was  therefore  no  doabt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
N.W.  jtortion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  these  places  have  all  been  identified 
with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  Pathuch,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  Enam  that  follows  it  ia 
the  list,  recals  the  Pathuch-enatfim  of  Gen.  zxxriii. 
14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  commentatois. 
[See  Ekam,  549  6.]  Neither  Tappuah  nor  P^thudi 
liave  however  been  encountered.  This  Tappuafa 
must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  B«'th- 
Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  l^nd  of  Tap- 
puah in  the  territory  of  Ephrnim.  It  is  uncertain 
which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of  the 
tliii-ty«one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (To^ov,  ewpi$'y  Alex.  E^ovc,  Sap9m9: 
Taphphua).  A  pln«  on  the  boundary  of  the  •♦  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  "  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  lU  M\ 
name  was  probably  En-Uppuah  fxvii.  7),  and  if 
had  attached  to  it  a  district  called  the   Land  of 


*  It  Is  probalio  that  the  »  is  the  sign  of  tjie  frCCsaUvf 
case.  JericLo,  lilmmans,  and  DetheU  la  tbe  woe  fVh 
graim,  an.'  certain!;  in  t^  accusative 
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Tftppnah  (xvii.  8).  Thi»  docuiuent  is  evidently  in  I 
•0  imperfect  or  confused  a  state  that  it  is  imposHible 
to  ascertatn  from  it  the  situation  of  the  places  it 
fismes,  especially  as  comparatively  few  of  them 
have  been  yet  m'et  with  on  the  ground.  But  from 
tli*»  api«reiit  connexion  between  Tappuah  and  the 
Nnchal  Kanah,  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  the 
former  somewhere  to  the  S.W.  of  A'd6/t«,  in  the 
neiuhboiirhood  of  the  Wady  Falaik,  the  most  likely 
claimant  for  the  Kanah.  We  must  await  further 
inventigition  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  region 
before  attempting  to  form  any  conclusion.       [G.] 

TAPPU'AH  (nan*.  eoiro<5»;  Alex.  eo^^ou: 
'Huiphphu).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the  tribe 
of  .luilah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  ibc  same 
as  Betu-Tappuah,  now  Td/w.%,  near  •  Hebron ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  record  is  that  Tappuah  was 
oolonized  by  the  men  of  Hebion.  [G.] 

TAPPU'AH.  THE  LAND  OF  {JX\W\  It^  : 

Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  ^  yn  0aBipt»e :  terra  Taphphuae). 
A  district  nnmni  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary 
between  Ephiaim  and  Mauasseh  (^Josh.  xvii.  8).  It 
apparently  hiy  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (probably  the 
W'idy  Falaik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met 
with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  [G.] 

TA'RAH  (irV):    ToftdB:   Num.  xxxiii.  27). 

A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahath 
and  Withcah,  not  jet  identified  with  any  known 
..t«.  [H.  H.] 

TAB'ALAH  (nVunH:  eopf^o;  Alex.  Bo- 
^oXa:  Tharcda),  Oioeof  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamm  (Josh,  xviii.  27  only).  It  is 
named  between  Ir^teel  and  Zelah ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  position  of  either  of  those 
places,  and  no  name  at  all  i^esembling  Taralah  has 
yet  been  discovei-ed.  Schwaiz's  identification  (with 
"  Thaniel "  Daniyal),  near  Lydd,  is  far-fetched  in 
et)'mology,  and  unsuitable  as  to  position  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben- 
^mite«  had  extended  themselves  so  fai  to  the  west 
when  the  liits  of  Joshua  were  diawn  up.        [0.] 

TARE* A  (y^«f):  eopjf x ;  ^1«.  eeyee': 
Tharait).  The  same  as  Tahi-ea.  the  son  of  Micah 
( I  Chr.  viii.  35),  the  Hebrew  lettei-s  K  and  n  being 
interchanged,  a  phenomenon  of  rare  oocunence 
(^Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2). 

TARES  fC*f^»'4a:  zixania).  There  can  be  little 
loubt  that  the  fifdwa  of  the  i«rable  (Matt.  xiii. 
•25)  denote  the  weed  called  "darnel"  {Lotiwn 
temuientwn),  a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  onier  that  has  deleterious  pro- 
perties. The  word  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
Oriental,  and  not  a  Gi'eek  term.    It  is  the  Arabic 

s  ^^ 
catodn  {^^j\   and   the  zMn   (pV)   of  the 

Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  To/w.  s.  v.).    The  deri- 

s  ^ 

vation  of  the   Arabic   word,    from   ^t^   i^j)^ 

**  nausea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  chai'acter  of  the 
plant,  the  grains  of  which  pixxiuce  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  Volney 
{Tta'o,  ii.  306)  expeiienced  the  ill  etfects  of  eating 
it*  seeds ;  and  "  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 

■  Tb6  principal  valley  of  the  town  of  Hebron  ft  called 
mif^  T%tffSk  (Map  to  Rflaen's  ptiper  In  'MiU^  D.  M,  O. 
dLanAp.  ai) 
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Sheffield  workhouNe  wei-#  attacked  s)me  y«u-s  ago 
with  symptoms  supposed  tn  be  produced  by  theii 
oatmeal  having  IxHiu  accidentally  adulterated  witJi 
/o/tum"  {Etuji,  Cyc.  s.  v.  Loliitm).     The  dai-nel 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very  similar  m  ap- 
peamnce  to  wheiit;  hence  the  command  that  the 
zizania  should  be  16ft  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tires  "they  should  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them."     Prof.  Stanley,  how- 
ever {S.  and  P.  p.  42(5),  speaks  of  women  anc 
children  picking  out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Samaria  the  tall  gi-een  stalks,  still  called  bf 
the  Arabs  zuurdn.     **  These  stnlke."  he  continues^ 
**  if  sown  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even 
when  growing:  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  ara  at 
first  sight  haixilr  distinguishable."    ^ee  also  Thom- 
son {The  land  and  the  Book,  p.  420):—"  The 
gi-ain  is  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.   In  those  poits  whera  the  grain  has  headed 
oittf  the  tai«  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them   for  wheat   or  barley ;   but 
where  both  ara  letfs  developed,  the  desert  scrutiny 
will  ollen  fail  to  detect  them.     Even  the  farmei-s, 
who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.' 
The  grain-growei-s  in   Palestine  believe   that  tlic 
zuwdn  is  meroly  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  tares.      Dr.  Thomson 
asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opinion.    It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  retention  of  the  lallacy  through  many 
ages.    "  Wheat  and  zunin"  says  Lightfoot  (IJor. 
Heh,  on  Matt.  xiii.  25),  quoting  from  the  Talmud, 
*'  ai-e  not  seeds  of  different  kinds."    See  also  Buxtort 

(/^jr.  Talm,  s.  v.  ^31?) :— "  Zizania,  species  tritici 

ilegeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  trilico, 
in  pejorem  natumm  degeneiat."  The  Roman  writen 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  ccieals :  thus  Pliny  {N.  H, 
xviii.  17),  boiTowing  probably  from  Thcophrastus, 
asserts  that  "  barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  ziiaixia  of  the  parable  are 
merely  diseased  or  degenerate  wheat  has  been  de- 
teadel  by  F.  Brederod  (see  his  letter  to  Schultetus 
in  Exeivii,  Evany,  ii.  cap.  65),  and  strangely 
adopted  by  Trench,  who  {Notes  on  the  Parables, 
p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  diatinctiun  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  '*  a  falsely  assumed  fact."  If  the 
zizania  of  the  pai-able  denote  the  Loiium  temur 
lentmn,  and  there  avnnot  be  any  I'eaMnable  doubt 
about  it,  the  phmts  are  cei^iinly  distinct,  and  the 
L.  temiilentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific  dis- 
tinction as  any  other  kind  of  grass.  [W.  H.] 

TARGUMS.    [Versions,  Chaldek.] 

TARPE'LITrS.    THE  fK^^BID :  laaiba- 

Xoioi ;  Alex.  TafK^oAAatoi :  Tharphaiaei).  A  race 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Junius  and  othera  have 
found  a  kind  of  resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tar- 
pel  ites  in  the  Tapyri  iTairoupof)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2, 
§0),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  eastward  of  Ely- 
mais,  but  the  iTsH>mbliinrc  is  scaix^ly  more  than 
apparent.  They  are  called  by  Strabo  Tdirvpot  (xi. 
514,  515,  520,  523).  Othei-s,  with  as  little  proba 
bility,  have  sought  to  I'ei-ognibetheTai'pclites  in  the 
Tarpetes  (TopirTfrcs,  Sti-ab.  xi.  495),  a  Maeotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syrinc  the  ivsemblance  k  greater,  fi>r 
they  are  there  called  Tarpdyi,    FOrst  {Handiob.) 
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ciaiWy  saying — ^ipinwv  Kria/ui  i  Tapnt^ais.  I 
hat  been  suggested  that  this  k  a  mistakt  oB  tki 
part  of  Arrian,  because  Diodonis  (xrv.  14)  w 
prascnts  Hamilcar  as  defeating  the  Iberiana  wmd 
Tarteaaiana,  which  has  been  thought  to  implj  thrt 
the  latter  wei^  not  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  liTcr  in  Hapanta 
Baetica  called  Tartesftos,  as  well  as  a  dtj  of  that 
name  (Strabo»  iii.  p.  148),  and  it  may  easUy  h«^a 
been  the  case  that  tribes  which  dwelt  oo  its  banks 
may  have  been  called  Tartessians,  and  may  have 
been  mentioned  under  this  name»  as  tlefeatad  by 
Hamilou-.  StiU,  this  would  be  poibctly  compatible 
with  the  &ct,  that  the  Phoenicians  ea^ablished  tbov 
a  ftctory  or  settlement  called  Tarteasus,  which  hmd 
dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjaoenl  territory. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  likewise,  thai  Arrian, 
who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to  be  a  judi- 
cious writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of  M^ 
nander  of  Ephesns,  who  translated  aome  of  tbc 
Tyrian  archives  into  fireek  (Joseph.  Ant,  ix.  14. 
§2),  and  it  may  be  pi-esumed  Arrian  ooBsoHed 
thoae  writings,  when  he  undertook  to  gira  aotne 
account  of  Tyre,  in  reference  to  its  orlebi-ated  aiege 
by  Alexander,  in  connexion  with  whicfa  he  makes 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

Sixily.  The  articles  which  Tarehish  is  stated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekid  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre,  are 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  daaocal  wriften 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsala. 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  (Ex.  xxrii. 
12),  and  in  tc$^  to  each  of  these  metals  as  oonaected 
with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  authoritiea.    As 
to  silver,  Diodorua  says  (t.  35),  speaking  of  Spain 
possessing  this  metal  in  the  greatosi  abandanoa 
and  of  the  gieatest  beauty  {irx^^  ti  wXeSaTwr 
Kol    KdJiXurrop),    and   he  particularly   mcntioas 
that  the  Phoeuicians  made  a  great  profit  by  tbi» 
metal,  and  established  colonies  in  Spain  mi  its  ac^ 
count,  at  a  time  when  the  mode  of  working  it  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  (oomp.  Aristot.  de  Mvrdril, 
c.  135,  87).    This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  aays 
(^Nat,  Hist,  xxxiii.  31),  •*  Aigentum  reperitar— io 
Hispaniu  pulcherrimum ;  id  quoqoe  in  sterili  solo, 
atque  etiam  roontibus;"  and  he  proceeds  to  aay 
that  wherever  one  vein  has  been  found,  another 
vein  is  found  not  far  off.     With  resaid  to  iron  and 
lead,  Pliny  says,  "  metallis  piimun,  ferri,  aois, 
argenti,  auri  tota  ferme   Hispania  scalet"  {Hat. 
Hist.  iii.  4).     And  as  to  lead,  more  especuUy,  this 
is  so  true  even  at  pi'esent,  that  a  writer  oo  Mines 
and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Eneyo,  Bri- 
tannica,  p.  242,  states  as  folk>w»: — ^"  Spain  pos- 
sesses   numerous  and  valuable  lead-mines.     The 
most  impoitant  are  those  of  Linares,  which  are  ai- 
tunted  to  the  cast  of  Bailen  near  the  Sierra  Mor^oa. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  peihapa  no 
known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so  ri<^  ii*  l<«d  as 
this."     And,  lastly,  in  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  aud 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  leaauii- 
ably  conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Ttftcsaus. 
For  even  now  the  couutries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shoi^  of  the  MeditPiTsnean  Sea  where  tin  is  fiRtnil 
are  very  few  ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  u 
would   be  dlHicult  to  name  any  such  countriw 
except  Iberia  or  Spain.  Liisitania,  whidi  was  aora» 

•  It  is  unsafe  to  lay  any  streas  on  Tanelnm  (Top-    Polyblos.   IIL  24.     The   Topoiftor  of  PolyMas  ooiW 
cniuN').  which  Stephanas  of  ^jrzantiam  sijs  (c  v.)  wu  a  ■  scarcely  have  been  yrry  far  from  the  Ptdchrun  Pi« 
city  near  t^e  0»lvnuis  of  Hercales.     SCephanos  was  '  mostorinm  of  Carthage, 
orefcably  niA*^  by  a  pasesca  ta  whkfa  he  rcivn  vo 


lays  in  no  case  can  Tarpeiy  the  ooimtry  of  the  Tar- 
pelites,  be  the  Phoenician  Tripoiis,       [W.  A.  W.l 

TAB'SmSH  (Cr^enn:    edpatis-.    narsis; 

Geo.  X.  4).  1.  Probably  Tartessus ;  Gr.  TafrnffO'Ss. 
A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  u  the 
«)uth  of  Spain.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  it  seems 
applied  to  a  large  district  of  connti-y ;  perhaps,  to 
that  portion  of  Spain  which  was  known  to  tlie 
Hebrews  when  that  Psalm  was  written.  And  the 
word  may  have  been  likewise  used  in  this  sense  in 
Gen.  X.  4,  where  Knobel  (  Vdlkertafel  der  Genesis, 
Giesaen,  1850,  ad  he.)  applies  it  to  the  Tuscans, 
though  he  agrees  with  nearly  all  biblical  critics  in 
regaitiing  it  elsewhere  as  synonymoos  with  Tar- 
tessus.    The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

With  three  exoeotions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below.  No.  2), 
the  following  are  refei-enoes  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  **  Tanhish  " 
oc^ura ;  oommeicing  with  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yaphd,  Yb&l^  or  Joppo,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
I.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii. 
!,  6, 10, 14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  12, 
}5,  xxxviii.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  Ps.  xlvUi. 
8,  Ixvii.  10).     On  a  review  of  these  passages,   it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  furnishes  direct 
proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessus  were  the  same 
cities.     But  their  idoitlty  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circum»tances.     IsL  There 
is  a  very  close  similarity  of  name  between  than, 
Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic 
form,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bochart  {Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7).    Thus  the  Hebrew  word  Ashshur 
=  Assyria,  is  in  the  Aramaic  form  AthAr,  Attur 
And  in  Greek  'Arovpfa  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and 
'An»pla  (Dion  Caas.,  Ixviii.  26) — though,  as  is  well 
Known,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  was  *Aaffvpia. 
Again,  the  Hebiew  word  Bashan,  translated  in  the 
some  tbnn  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
Bathan  or  BiUhnim  in  Aramaic,  and  Bororafa  in 
Greek  ;  whence  also  Bataiiaea  in  Latin  (see  Bux- 
torfii  Lexicon  Ch/iidaiatm  Talmudicum  et  Jiabbini^ 
inim,  8.  vv.).  Bloreover,  there  are  numerous  changes 
of  the  same  kind  in  common  words ;  such  as  the 
Aramaic  numeral   8,   tamnei,   which  corresponds 
witli  the  Hebi«w  word  shemoneh ;  and  tehg,  the 
Ai^umaic  word  for  "  snow/'  which  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  sficle/j  (see  Gesenius,   ThescatruSf 
p.  1344).    And  it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which 
cnnnot  now  be  explained,  the  Greeks  received  the 
word  "Tarehish"  from  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly 
Aramaic  form,  just  as  they  received  in  that  toiiri 
many  Hebrew  letters  of  the  alphabet.     The  last 
sh  of  Tai^hish  *  would  naturally  be  represented  by 
the  double  s  in  the  Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and 
letter  sh  was  unknown  to  the  Greek   language. 
[Shibboleth.]     2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  b^n 
a  special  relation  between  Tarshish  aud  Tyre,  as 
th<>re  was  at  one  time  between  Taitessus  and  the 
Phoenicians.     In  the  23iil  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there 
IS  something  like  an  appeal  to  Tarehish  to  assert  its 
independence  (see  the  notes  of  Bosenmiiller,  ^tese- 
nius,  and  Ewald,  on  varse  18).     And  An-ian  (/>e 
Exped.  Alexandria  ii.  16,  §3)  expressly  states  tltat 
TvtesBus  was  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Phoeiii- 
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«hat  less  in  enent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwtll  In 
Groat  Britain.     Now  if  the  Phoeniciana,  for  pur- 
poees  of  trade,  really  made  coasting  voyages  on  the 
Atlantic   Ocean  as  iar  as  to  Great  Britain,  no 
eroporiiim  was  more  fitTourably  situated  for  such 
vf«yages  than  Tartessus.     If,  however,  in  accoi'd- 
ance  with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  it 
is  deemed   unlikely  that  Phoenician   ships  made 
such  distant  royages  {Hiatorioal  Swrvey  of  the 
Ai^tronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  bt  admitted 
as  a  fact  withont  distinct  prcof,  that  nearly  600 
yf>ars  before  Ghri&t,  when  Ezelciel  wrote  his  pro- 
phecy against  Tyre,  they  should  have  supplied  the 
DHticns  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
British  Tin  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
Diodonis  indeed  mentions,  (v.  38),  that  in   his 
time  tin  was  imported  into  Gaul  from  Britain, 
and  was  then  conveyed  on  horseback  by  traders 
across  Gaul  to  Mas&ilia,  and  the  Koman  oolcmy 
of  Narbo.     But  it  would  be  a  ver}'  different  thing 
to  assume  that  this  was  the  case  so  many  centu- 
ries earlier,  when  Rome,  at  that  time  a  small  and 
insigntHcant  town,  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land 
ia  Gaul ;  and  when,  according  to  the  received  sys- 
tems of  chronol<^y,  the  settlement  of  Massilia  had 
only  just  been   founded   by   the   Phocaeans.     As 
countries  then  from  which  Tarshish  was  likely  to 
obtain  its  tin,  there  remain  only  Lusitania  and 
Spain.     And  in  regard  to  both  of  these,  the  evi- 
dence of  Pliny  the  £lder  at  a  time  when   they 
wet>e  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
remains  on  recoi-d  to  show  that  tin  was  found  in 
e;)ch  of  them  (ffiet.  Nat.  ixxiv.  47).     After  men- 
tioning  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lead,  viz. 
black  lead,  and  white  lead,  the  liitter  of  which  was* 
called  **  Cassiteiios "  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  fabu- 
lously i^eported  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic Sea,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  "  Nunc  certtun 
est  in  Lusitamd  gijni,  et  in  Gallaecid ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  a^d  the  mode 
of  extracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv.  34, 
nnd  Diodorus,  /.  c,  as  to  tin  in  Spain).     It  may  be 
added  that  Stndw,  on  the  authority  of  Poseidonius, 
bad  made  previously  a  similar  statement  \iii.  147j, 
though  fully  aware  that  in  his  time  tin  was  like- 
-visie  brought  to  the  Meditei-ranean,  through  Gaul 
oy   Massilia,  from   the   supposed  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands.     Moreover,  as  continuing  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin-mines  now  actually 
exist  in  Portugal ;  both  in  parts,  which  belonged 
to    ancient   Lusitania,   and   in   a   district   which 
Ibi-roed  part  of  ancient  Gallicia.^     AikI  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
wliich  has  free  communication  with  the  sea,  is 
only  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier. 

Subsequently  when  Tyi«  lost  its  independence, 
the  relatioQ  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
altere<l,  and  for  a  while,  the  exhoitation  of  Isaiah 
/x.iii.  10,  may  have  been  realised  by  the  inhabitants 
passing  through  their  land,  fi^ee  as  a  river.  This 
independence  of  Tai*8hish,  combined  with  the  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
•rould  explain  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
io  not  seem  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 
Tbuc.  although  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateucn,  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely  fol- 
lowed as  it  could  be  in  Greek  (j&dpatis,  in  whir'h 

^  V]aL.  la  the  provinces  of  Porto,  Belra,  and  Bmganso. 
were  ia  ib«  Intenuitiunal  ISkhibltion  ut  isS'i. 
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toe  9  is  roei«.y  T)  without  a  point,  and  ei  i»  equi< 
Talent  to  !,  according  to  the  pronmciaticu  in  mo- 
dem Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Jsaiak 
and  Ezekiol  translate  the  word  by  *'  Carthage  "  and 
"the  Caiihaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Es. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13);  and  in  the  Taigum  of  th< 
Book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  tiimslated 
"  Afiica,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (IK.  zxii. 
48;  Jer.  z.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  othere  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  translated  sea;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tharsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan« 
guage.  And  Josephus,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Peutiiteuoh,  which  he 
misinterpreted,  regarded  Tharsis  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  kamed  writer  in  modem  times.  See  Hart- 
mann's  At^kldrungen  i&er  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarshish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Strabo*s  time  the  emporium  of  Tartessus  hud  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
subjec  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  148),  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  called  Tailessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  wm  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
vhich  the  river  flov/ed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
a«.ljoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadiia  (Cadiz) 
(S;illast,  Fragm.  lib.  ii. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  36, 
and  Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  614) ;  and  the 
other,  Ou-teia,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  '  Strabo,  iii. 
p.  151 ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4 ;  Pliny,  iii.  3 ;  Mela,  ii.  6). 
Of  the  thi^ee,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a  leamea 
suppoi-ter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gruber's 
EnctjclopdJiSt  8.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prase  work  extant, 
Taiiessus  is  placed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
(Heix)dotus,  iv.  152) ;  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragmen* 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  river  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (»-  El  Roccadillo)  which  deseiTes  to  be 
called  more  than  a  rivuIeU  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  for 
poetical  uses,  the  GuadiUqtiivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  daim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
BiUbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  "  Tartessium  istum 
tuum."  But  Tartessius  waa,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  express  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metam.  xiv.  416 ;  Silius  Itolicus,  x.  368 ; 
compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iii.  399). 

Literature. — For  Tarshish,  see  Bochail,  Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  RealwOrterbuch, 
s.  V. ;  and  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Ling.  H^r.  et 
Chald.  s.  V.  For  Taitessus.  see  a  learned  Paper  oi 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  189-191. 

2.  If  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acce^ 
sible  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish 
of  the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  Hm 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  bt 
constructed  at  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Aelenitic  Gulf «. ! 
the  lied  Sea   (1   K.  xsii.  48),   it  is  sakl  ix!    tbi 
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Chronicles  ^^2  Ohr.  xx.  36)  that  they  wei-e  mixdo  to 
fo  to  Tai'shish;  and  in  like  manner  the  mtvy  of 
■hips  which  Solomon  had  previously  nuide  in  Exion 
Geber  (1    K.  ix.  26,,  iit  said   in   the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have  gnoe  to  Tai'shish  will,  the 
Mnvauts  of  Hiram.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  'Jiat 
the  author  of  these  passat^  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  tarshish    in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
{Notes  and  Queries^   2nd  aeries,  vol.  vi.  61-64, 
81-83)  has  shown  resu»ons  to  doubt  whether  the 
arcumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  effected  by  the 
PhoenidaLv,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (ir.  42)  they  made  by  Neco's  ordeis ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
that,  aaording  to  the  Chronicles,  this  grwi  voyage 
was  i-egularly  aooomplished  onoe  in  thi*ee  years  in 
the  ragn  of  Solomon.      Keil  supposes  tLat  the 
vessels  built  at  Ezion  Geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
rxii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarnhish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  trarjipoiied  aLTOss  the  isthmus  of  Suex,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.      (See  his   Notes   ad  hewn. 
Engl.  Transl.)     But  this  seems  improbable ;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  there  were  two  emporia 
or  ditttricts  called  Tarshish,  viz.  one  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  or,  2ndly, 
That  the  compiler  of  the  Chixmides,  misappre- 
hending   the    expression    **  ships    of   Tarshish," 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Taivhish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words   had  oome  to  signify  li^ge* 
Phoenician  ships,  of  a  pai-ticular  size  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
"  East  Indiaman "  was  a  general   name  given  to 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
ludiaatall.     The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Bochart,  Phaieg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably 
been  the  ordiiuiry  view  of  those  who  have  per- 
ceived a  difficulty  in  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles ; 
but  the  second,  which  was  first  suggestea  by  Vi- 
tringa,  has  been  adopted  by   the  acutest  Biblical 
critics  of  our  own  time,  such  as  De  Wette,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  Parker's  translation, 
Boston,  1843,  p.  267,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  BAlisches 
Jiealtcdrterbuch,  s.v. ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Heb.  et  Chald.  s.  v.,  and  Ewald,  Oesckiohte  des 
V(dkes  Israel,  vol.  iii.    1st  edit.  p.  76 ;   and   is 
acknowledged   by   Mo\-ej-a,    Uiber  die  Chnmikeln, 
18')4,  254,  and  HAveinick,  Spezielle  Einleitung  in 
diis  AJU  TeiUunent,  18;i9,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.     This 
alternative  is  in  itself  by  Iki-  the  most  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  any  sui'pri!«.     The  compiler 
of  the  Chronirleri,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successoi-s,  hail  the  Book  of  Kings 
before  him,  and  in  copying  its  accounts,  occasionally 
used  later  and  more  common  words  for  wordb  older 
and  more  unusual  (De  Wette,  I.e.  p.  266).     It  is 
probable  that  duiing  the  Persian  domination  Tartes- 
SI1S  was  independent  (Herodotus  i.  163;;  at  any 
rate,  when  first  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appeare  to 

"  Sir  I-jneraon  Tennent  has  pointed  out  aiid  tninfilAt(>d 
s  very  instractive  passage  in  Xenophtm.  Keonom.  cap. 
viiL,  In  which  there  is  a  deialled  description  of  a  larR« 
Phoenician  veiwel,  rb  fifya  irXolop  vc  ^(Krucor.  This  seems 
to  have  atmck  Xenopbon  with  the  &s,me  kind  of  admlra- 
Uon  which  every  one  reels  who  b.-corocs  aoqualnied  for 
titsi  flnt  ttme  with  the  arrangenaenta  of  an  Engllah  man 
jf  iRH.   6e^  RncyO.  Britannica,  8th  ed  «  v.  •*  Tarsbiab  * 
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have  Bad  its  own  kings.  It  »  not,  therrfiR,  ij 
any  means  ucnatural  that  the  old  tnd:  of  tlit 
Phoenictans  with  Tandiish  had  ceased  to  be  undci* 
stood  ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  he 
read  of  **  ships  of  Tarvhish,"  presuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  oon- 
sulted,  as  he  thought,  the  convenitAce  of  his  resdeti 
by  inserting  the  explanaUon  as  part  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  tJbe  fl«ei 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  qnestioo  here 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  waa 
called?  And  the  reasonable  answer  ae^na  to  be 
India,  or  the  Indian  Islands.  This  is  shown  by  th« 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  fleet  retained, 
which  are  spedHed  as  **gold,  silver,  ivoiy,  apea. 
and  peacocks'*  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  mifht 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  fnutk 
Ophir  in  Arabia  [Ophir],  and  tlie  ivoiy  and  th* 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imported  from 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  oondusively,  not  to 
Africa,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  English  traasla* 
tors  of  Cucier's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  refeivnoe  to  this  bird  : 
**  It  has  long  since  been  decided  that  India  was  th«> 
cradle  of  the  jieaoock.  It  is  in  the  oowitries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  Arcfaipeiago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appean  to  have  fuel 
its  dwelling,  and  to  Uve  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  countries  niako 
mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  cnooontend 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guzxeimt ; 
Tavemier  throughout  all  India,  and  Payraitl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  IjU>illardi^  tdb  as 
that  peacocks  aiv  eummon  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
JaitUne,  Naturalises  Library ,  vol.  xx.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  species  **  known ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent' and  islands  of  India"— «o  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voyi^  having  been  to  Afiica.  Mr 
Crawfiiitl,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Descriptive  Dio 
tionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  310,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
parrots  than  peacocks ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pea* 
cock,  that,  independent  of  its  great  sixe,  it  ia  U 
delicate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  snoall  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  howev^*,  to  mentio!;, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  whose  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  delicate  oon^titutioa,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  well.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  tliat  it  might  be  easily  fed  duriui^  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  giiun ;  and  that  it  would 
merely  have  been  necessary,  in  older  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off  its  train ;  wltich,  it  is  to  be 
ob»eiTed,  falls  off  of  itself  and  is  natuxally  noiewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  importatioo 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebi-ew  name  for 
the  npe  and  the  peacock.  Neither  of  these  names 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic,  origin ;  and  eai-h 
points  to  India.*   Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  ia 

*  The  word  •'  shrahabblm  "  =  ivory, !«» likewise  nsoalt^ 
regarded  as  of  Indian  origin.  *■  ibha  "  being  in  Sameriu 
•'elepham."  Bat  "  shenhabbim."  or  "  shenhavtm,"  as 
the  wurd  would  be  without  pointed  is  nowhere  used  fo« 
fvory  except  in  conn«wUun  wtib  this  voyage,  the  iua» 
word  for  ivory  lx»Ing  ihen  by  ilselt  The  coiOfwture  o. 
RSdiger  io  Oeeemns'a  Th<sawru$,  s.  v.  is  very  pcohabia 
tbAt  the  oorreci  reading  ts  D03n  3^**  '>*<>'7  (^ 
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tiph,  irhik  tlu  Snucrit  wcnl  ii  h^  (in  QiMiiii 
•e:t  FOnt,  I.  t.,  uid  Uu  MoiJer,  On  Uf  iSci^ncf 
b/  Langna^,  p.  190).  Apui,  tlw  Hcbrtw  MOiil 
foe  pcKDck  a  tutu,  w'licfa  omnot  be  tipUiiKd 
ID  Ucbrfs,  but  ia  ikia  la  itlia  in  tbe  TMnil  ko- 
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the  pfacock,  the  Bid  ofa  skirt,  ■  ling,  uid,  lutly,  s 
wonum  '  <■  GOiDpiiiinn  of  gilly-draitKl  iromai  with 
pOGOcki  bong  iiDplied|.  The  (ipknaEion  of  ill 
that  Eocasingi  ti,  that  tika  litonlly  nJaju  that 
vhich  hang^'-^  hangiog.  Huice  iSUiai,  mDothtT 
form  of  the  Bine  Tord  ia  proriiicial  una  in  Tamil 
(«  ■iio  tbe  lijai  of  Rddiger  in  0«Miiiiu'a  IV- 
mmit,  p.  1502),  idob*  '  ikirt,'  uid  ia  Telugu, 
lAu  mauu  ■  tail."  Jt  ia  to  b*  nhaemd,  henmr, 
that,  if  than  n  anj  positJTB  eTid«Dce  of  tht 
voyage  baTing  been  ta  Africa,  the  Indiio  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  ape  and  peacock  would  Dot  be 
at  much  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  prortd  that  the 
HcbiTwa  Rnt  beorae  aeqiuinled  with  the  nun*  of 
thfiie  aDimali  throngfa  Solomon*!  naval  eipeditJonJ 
fjcm  CuoD  Qeber.  I^till,  thli  InUan  origin  of  thoee 
DiuHi  muit  ba  reganled  aa  important  in  the  ab- 
•ence  of  anjr  eridioce  in  &TODr  of  Africa,  and  in 
conjonctioii  with  the  fict  that  the  peacock  ii  as 


iHioed  in  the  tnrw  pamgia  juat  refenad  b> 
tbe  ouif  other  paaiieui  in  which  the  name  oa 
uc  Aob  ii.  30  and  li.  2S,  which  gi**  tb( 
la  of  tl^  rmidenca  in  hli  natiye  (own  whick 


a  AFi-io 


I  bird. 


«ent  data  for  detanzuniug  what  were  the  porta  in 
India  or  the  Indian  lilandi  whidi  wen  reached  by 
the  Beet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emenon 
Tearxst  baa  made  ■  tuggMian  of  Pont  d*  Oalit, 
in  Ceylon,  oa  the  gmaod  that  from  Ihne  ccnturiei 
liafoTe  the  Christian  era  there  u  one  unbroken  chain 
of  endanca  down  to  the  preient  time,  Ut  pmve  that 

all  natioaa  ea>t  of  the  Red  Bea.  [Sn  article  Tak- 
SIlKn,  abore.J  But  however  reaaooable  thii  auggea. 
tion  may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  aa  a  pore 
conjecture,  inaamuch  aa  Ibart  ia  no  evidnce  that 
■ny  emporium  at  all  waa  in  aiiat«a  at  tbe  Point 
de  Galle  TOO  nan  earlier.  It  can  ecarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  will  alway*  henceforth  be  an 
emporium  at  Singaponj  and  it  might  aeem  a  ^lOt 
maiked  out  by  nature  Ibr  the  oommemt  of  nationi ; 
yet  we  know  bow  &ll*cioui  it  would  be,  under  any 
dreumalanoH,  to  argue  2000  ymn  hence  that  it 
oinat  have  btm  a  gnat  emporium  in  the  twelfth 


bf  Um  Chriatian  er 
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veraion,  and  preceded  hia  active  miniblerial  work 
at  Antioch  and  elaewhere  (compare  Acta  uii.  21 
and  GaL  i.  £1).  Thongb  Tanua,  however,  ir  not 
actually  mentioned  eliewherE,  thoe  la  little  'loubl 
that  St.  Paul  waa  there  at  the  banning  iS  hii 
■econd  nnd  third  miaaionary  joumeyi  (Acta  iv.  41, 
iviii.  23). 

Hlven  in  the  Eouriahing  period  of  Greek  biatory 
it  WM  a  city  of  aome  conaideiable  conaequHUV 
(Xeo.  Anab.  i.  2,  g23).  After  Aluander'a  oiD- 
qiista  had  awept  thia  way  (Q,  Curt.  iil.  5),  and 
the  Seltucid  kingdom  was  eatabllihed  at  Antioch, 
Tanua  ciually  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though 
for  a  time  it  wat  under  the  Ptoleiniee.  In  i1m  Gcil 
Ware  of  Home  it  took  Caeaar'i  aide,  and  on  tbe 


Dion  Qua. 
dty."     W* 

it  had,  or  conid 


occasion  of  a  viait  from  h 

to  Juliopolia  (Caea.  StU.  Ala. 


I    Roman    citi)«Dship   from    t 


eotalote    have 


but  that  many  respectable 
Men  into  thia  en  or.  We  ougni  u  nou,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circnmalancs  in  the  aocial 
Etote  of  Tanua,  which  had,  or  may  ba  conceived 
to  have  had,  aa  influence  on  the  Apoatle'i  tnin- 
ing  and  chincUr.  It  wu  renowned  aa  a  plaa 
of  edutstion  under  the  early  Koman  emperon 
Strabo  compuea  it  in  thia  rspect  to  Athena  and 
Aleiandria,  giving,  aa  regards  the  ical  for  leaning 
showed  by  uie  reaidmta,  the  prtfennot  to  Taraua 
(liv.  673).  Some  eminent  Stuici  reeidcd  here, 
among  othera  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  AoEuitue, 
and  Neetor,  the  tutor  of  Tiberius.  Tanua  also  wm 
a  place  of  much  oocmneree,  and  St.  Basil  dncribea 
it  aa  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Cilidans.  laau- 
._•__-    --^j  Cappadodans  (Banl,  Ep,  Eiatb.  Bamot. 


«.). 


uated  ii 


le  plain 


m  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus.  the  < 
ue  famoaa  for  the  dangerous  fever  aught  by  Alei- 
utdev  when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antoov 
md  CleopatiB.  Thia  part  of  Cilicia  was  intenectad 
n  Romui  timee  by  good  mads,  especially  one  croas- 
ng  the  Taurus  northwacdi  by  the  "  Cilidan  Galea" 
n  the  ncighbonrhoed  of  Lyatra  and  Iconium,  the 
)ther  joining  Tarvus  with  Antioch,  and  pBoaijiff 
'  '  r  the  "  Aminian  "  and  "  Syrian  Gatei. 
any  Importance  muain.    The  followinf 


».  aliB  batutn.  wbkb  la  noafkalilr  en 
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iisitkoritfai  tiuj  be  eoBBolted :  ^BeOcy  fat  td.  xsviL 
of  tlM  AcaiUmie  de$  Inscr^. ;  BMufoiVs  Kara- 
mamia,  p.  273 ;  Udn's  ibid  ifmor,  p.  2 14 ;  B«*kei-^i 
larm  and  PmaUi^  pp.  SI,  173,  187.     [J.  S.  U.] 

TABTAK  (pFnn :  eopaair :  TkarOae),  Que 

9t  the  godi  of  the  Arite,  or  ATrite,  oolonitta  who 
w«re  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  m- 
monl  of  the  tribes  hj  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xrii.  31). 
Afioordiog  to  KabbiaiGal  tradition,  Tartak  is  said  to 
have  been  wordiipped  under  the  foim  of  an  ass 
(Talm.  Babl.  Sankedrin,  fbl.  636).  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  wan  the  Elgfptian 
Typho,  but  though  in  the  hien^lyphics  the  ass  is 
tbi  symbol  of  Tjpbo,  it  was  so  fiur  from  being  re- 
g-trded  as  an  object  of  worship,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered absolutelf  unclean  (Plut.  Is.  €t  0$.  e,  14). 
A  Persian  or  PehWi  origin  has  been  suggested  for 
Tartak,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  in- 
tense darkness,**  or  **  hero  of  darkness,"  or  the 
uaderworkf,  and  so  perhaps  some  pUnet  of  ill-luck 
as  Saturn  or  Mars  (Geeen.  7^. ;  Furst,  Jtandwb.), 
The  Carmanians,  a  warlike  noe  on  the  Persian 
Gul^  wonhipped  Han  akoe  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sacrifioed  an  ass  in  his  honour  (Strabo,  zr.  p.  727). 
Perhaps  some  trace  of  this  worship  mav  have  given 
rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TABTAK  (|Jrin :  Ba^Mw^  Tontfkv,  or  Top- 

Mof :  TharthcuC),  whidi  oocun  only  in  2  K.  xriii. 
17,  and  \b,  zz.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  (Geeen.  Lex.  HA.  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
BMlvoSrUi^mck  \  Kitto,  BiU.  Ojclopaed,,  &&) 
Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two  places. 
Kitto,  with  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  in 
Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Kabshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  designa- 
tion, like  Phai-aoh  or  Surena.*  The  As&yiian  Tbr- 
tan  is  a  general,  or  conmiander-in<chief.  It  seems 
M  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to  all 
thre«  names (AWtfTftAff  jScuriAc^t  'Atravpiwp  rhr 
BaM»  Kv^  rhv  'Po^lr  (?)  koI  r ^ r  *Pcn(r^jn)y 
rpof  rhv  0affiX4a  'E^cjcfoi^),  which  he  very  rarely 
pi-efiies  to  the  names  of  penons  where  they  are  firat 
mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan, 
we  must  undentand  in  2  K.  zviii.  17,  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  '« a  general,"  together  with  his  "chief 
eunuch  "  and  '*  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hexekiah,  and  in  Is.  zz.  1  that  "  a  genei«l  '*— 
probably  a  different  person — was  employed  by 
^rgon  against  Ashdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city.  [G.  R.] 

TATNAI  ('jnn :  eay«ayitf;  Alez.  OeiMaa«t: 
J%athanai:  Simonis,  Geseiiios,  Fftrst),  Satrap 
(nnB)  of  the  province  west  of  the  Buphnies  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (£zr.  v. 
3,  6,  vi.  6, 13).  fSuETHAR-BozNAi.]  The  name 
li  thought  to  be  Peraian.  [A.  C.  H.] 

TAVERNS,  THE  THBEE.  [Thbee 
Taverns.] 

TAXES.  In  the  Ustoiy  of  Lnel,  as  of  other 
z;;tions,  the  student  who  desires  to  fi>rm  a  just 
estimate  of  the  aodal  ooodition  of  the  people  must 


the  Fkrthiso  term  for  "a  genen].''  was  often 
MiMaksB  Ibr  a  proper  n«me  by  the  daicioal  wfllerk 
OMiab.  zvL  1  $23;  Applao.  ikU-  rnrik.  ^  uo;  Dies 
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take  into  noouuni  the  taxes  whidi  thev  had  tfe 
pay.  Aooording  as  these  are  light  mr  heavy  ie^ 
vary  tlie  happiness  and  pixMpeiity  of  a  natkrs. 
To  them,  though  lying  in  the  background  cf  ha^ 
tory,  noay  often  be  traced,  as  to  the  tme  nottv<»> 
power,  many  political  revolutions.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  eztent  and  form  of 
tazation  in  the  seveiul  periods  of  Jewish  histoty 
and  its  influence  on  the  lite  of  the  pu.^  !*. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  aooording  to  the  tboDeratk 
govenmient  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  psiy- 
ments  obligatory  upon  tlie  people  as  of  pemaoeot 
oblation  were  the  TiTiiGS,  the  Fifin*  Fruits,  the 
KKDEMPTlOlf-MONET  of  the  first4x)m,  aad  other 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions  [Paiun}. 
The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  faalf-«hekel 
as  "  atonementrmoney,"  for  the  aerviee  of  the 
tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(Ex.  zzz.  13),  does  not  appear  to  ham  hid  the 
charactei'  of  a  recurring  taz,  but  to  have  been 
siipplementaiy  to  the  free-will  ofierings  of  Ilx. 
zzv.  1*7,  levied  for  the  one  puipoee  of  the  ono- 
etiuction  of  the  lacred  tent.  In  later  tim«s 
indeed,  alter  the  return  from  Babylon,  thoe  wa* 
an  annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  ftbrie  an*! 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  &ct  that  this 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  mm  thiiti 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  z.  32)  shows  that  tiU  then 
there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as  neoBi 
sary.  A  little  hiter  the  third  beame  a  half,  aod 
under  the  name  of  the  didrackma  (Matt.  zvii.  94) 
was  paid  by  eveiy  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  living  (Joe.  AM.  zviii.  9,  {1 ). 
Large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon  and 
other  eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  JerusaloB 
under  a  special  escort  (Jos.  Ant.  L  c. ;  Qc  pr^ 
Flaoc.  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further 
tazation  than  this  during  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  not  in  itself  heavy:  it  was  lightened  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act. 
In  i-etum  for  it  the  people  secured  the  celebratioo 
of  their  worship,  and  the  preseooe  among  them  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  more  or  less  efficiently  as 

fiiestA,  judges,  teachei's,  perluip*  also  an  physicians. 
Priioits.]  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  people 
should  afterwards  look  bock  to  the  good  old  days 
when  they  had  been  so  lightly  bnideiied. 

II.  The  kingdom,  with  its  centralised  govern* 
ment  and  gi-cater  magnificence,  involved,  of  cooree, 
a  larger  ezpenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taza- 
tion. This  may  have  come,  during  the  loqg  hia* 
torj  of  the  monarchy,  in  many  dificrent  mms» 
according  to  the  financial  ncoeesities  of  the  times. 
The  diief  burdens  appear  to  have  been:  (1)  A 
tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  lirt 
stock,  making,  together  with  the  eedesiaatica] 
tithe,  20  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  thij  nature  v- 
i?am.  vUi.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  service 
for  a  month  eveiy  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  13;  1  K. 
iz.  22;  1  Chr.  zzvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the  king, 
theoretically  free,  like  the  old  Benevolences  ol 
English  tazation,  but  ezpected  as  a  thing  of  cour»e. 
at  the  conmienoement  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  z.  27 
or  in  time  of  war  (oomp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam 
zri.  20,  zvii.  18).  In  the  case  of  subject  priiioes 
the  gifts,  still  made  in  kind,  armour,  horses,  gold, 
silver,  &o.,  appear  to  have  been  regularly  assesaed 

Cms.  aL  U;  PIqL  CWcs.  pi  Ml.  E.  &c)    Tadtas  is 
tbe  flni  author  wb»  seens  to  be  aware  thai  II H  a  tllhr 

(JlNkVLO). 
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(1  K.  1.  i5;  9  Chr.  iz.  24)  WThether  tSiR 
w  ewir  thn  case  with  the  preecnti  from  breeiite 
iab||eCU  must  remain  nnuertaia.  (4)  Impoil 
duties,  chieMy  on  the  pitidaoe  of  the  spice  districts 
of  AraUa  (1  K.  z.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
oertiun  brancbes  of  oommeroe,  $&,  for  example, 
that  of  gold  (1  K.  iz.  28,  zzii.  48),  hue  linen  or 
bjsus  from  Egypt  (IK.  z.  28),  and  horses  (ib. 
ver.  99).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the  king's  use 
of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  rii.  1).  This  mny, 
howenar,  hiiTe  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  king« 
dom  or  oecasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Ewald, 
Prapk.  io  loc.).» 

It  is  obWoas  that  burdens  such  aa  these,  commg 
apon  •  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saal  axemptioD  from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
sufltekot  reward  for  great  military  services  (1 
Sara.  zvii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendour 
and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there  lay 
the  deep  discontent  of  an  over-tazed  people,  and 
it  oontributsd  largely  to  the  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed. The  people  complain  not  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  zii.  4).  Of  all 
the  king's  officers  he  whom  they  hate  most  is 
AoORAM  or  Adonirax,  who  was  "  over  the  tii- 
boU  "  (1  K.  zii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history 
•f  both  the  kingdoms  tliere  were  special  burdens. 
A  tribute  of  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by 
Menahcm  to  the  Aaman  king  (2  K.  zv.  20),  and 
imder  his  successor  Hoshea,  this  assumed  the  fonn 
of  an  annual  tribute  (2  K.  zvii.  4 ;  amount  not 
stated).  After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  in  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
be  imposed  on  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  Egypt  (2  K.  zziii.  35)',  and 
the  diange  of  masters  consequent  oo  the  battle  of 
Ouchemish  brought  in  this  respect  no  improve- 
ment (Jos.  Ant.  X.  9,  §1-3). 

in.  Under  the  Peisian  empire,  the  tazes  paid 
Dy  the  Jews  were,  hi  their  broad  outlins,  the 
■ame  m  kind  ss  those  of  other  subject  races.  The 
Hnancfad  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hvstaspis 
the  name  of  the  *'  shopkeeper  king "  (ird«i|Xof , 
Herod,  iii.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
stitrap  of  a  fized  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
piorince  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accordingly  in  the 
position  of  a  pitbUcamu,  or  farmer  of  the  ravenne, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  eziortion  and 
tjrnuiny  inseparable  from  such  a  ^slem.  Here, 
aooordinglj,  we  get  glimpses  of  tazes  of  many 
Icinda.  In  Jndaoi,  aa  in  other  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  main- 
tensnos  of  the  governor's  household  (comp.  the 
case  of  Themislocles,  Thue.  i.  188,  and  Herod,  i. 
192,  ii.  98),  beskies  a  money-payment  of  40  shekeb 
•  day  <Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Esr.  iv.  IS,  20, 
vit.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  bimnches  of  the  revenue.     (1)  The 

tWD,  fized,  nmmired  payment,  probably  direct 
tazaiioD  (Gratiua).  (2)  ^3,  the  ezdsr  or  oeiivi 
9o  HtMles  of  oomwnpMm  (Gesen.  a. «.).  (3)  1|^n, 
probably  the  toU  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  cir 
certain  stations  on  the  high  road.  The  influence 
of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order, 
from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
nity from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ;  but  the  burden 

•  The  bislory  of  the  drooght  In  the  rrtgn  of  Ahab 
(I  K.  aviU.  t)  Aows  tbat  In  sneh  cases  a  power  like  tol« 
OMU  Imiv«  been  csbeatlal  to  the  sapport  of  the  cavalry  of 
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pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  ]«oi)le, 
and  they  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of 
the  &77ap^toy,  or  foroed  service^  to  whkJi  they  and 
their  cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  iz.  37).  They  wera 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  vinevards  and  fields, 
borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  Interest  being 
payable  apparency  either  in  money  or  In  kind  (Neh. 
V.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  crediton  ezerdsed 
the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitigation  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  persona  of  the 
debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves  (Neh.  v.  5; 
comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Tazation  was  leading  at 
Jenualem  to  precisely  the  same  evila  as  those 
whid)  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  ziii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
iii.  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  speci.U 
poll-taz  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  sei^- 
vioes  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  z.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
but  the  tazes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injus- 
tice marked  the  government  of  the  province  acooiil 
ingly  (Eod.  v.  8).^ 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  th 
taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  Thu 
*'  fiirming "  system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its 
worst  form.  The  Persian  govemora  Itad  had  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury.  Now  the  tazes 
were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for 
those  of  Phoenicia,  Judnea,  Samaria,  had  been 
ciitimated  at  about  8000  talents.  An  unscrupulous 
adventurer  (e,g.  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 
would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go 
down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze 
out  a  laiige  maxpn  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Ant. 
zii.  4,  §1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (^poi), 
an  excise  duty  on  fait,  crown-taxes  (<rr«^ayoi, 
goldoi  crowns,  or  thev  value,  sent  yeai*ly  to  the 
king),  one-half  the  produce  of  fruit  trees,  one- third 
that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle: 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  oatentatioosly 
enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demctriuses 
remitting  them  (1  Maoc.  z.  29, 30 ;  zi.  35).  Kven 
afler  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Maoc  ziil.  39).  The 
proposal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talents,  whik 
Jonathan — 1  Maoc.  xi.  28--pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  licence  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Msec  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  d 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  ezemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one-third  for  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Jos. 
Aitt.  zii.  3,  §3). 

V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  tazation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  mora  galling,  as 
being  mora  thorough  and  systematic,  mora  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  cnptura  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10.000  talents  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  4,  §4,  5).    The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed 


the  royal  snny. 

»  The  later  date  of  the  book  Is 
rf^ee.    Oamp.  BocLSStAsna. 
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A  chaneterittic  dodre  to  lighten  the  Vunfeiui  that 
piffled  upon  the  sul^ects  of  the  republic  The 
tribute  w«s  oot  to  be  /krm<Hl.  It  was  act  to  b« 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  One-fourth 
oolj  was  demanded  in  the  year  that  followed  (Joe. 
Ant.  ziT.  10,  (5,  6).  The  people,  still  under  the 
gorerament  of  Hyrcanus,  wpre  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the 
republican  party  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fresh  burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and  Ca«iu8  levied  not  less  than  700  talents  from 
Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  might  be  ex^iected 
fit>m  his  laviKii  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  years  of 
lamiue  a  poilion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seixed  for  the  royal  revenue  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  disi'ontent  of  the  people 
became  formidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
islied  this  by  one-tliird  (Jos.  Ant,  zv.  10,  §4).  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attract  a  population 
of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most  effective  bait 
was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (Joe.  Ant. 
vii.  2,  §1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
.•e  loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should 
Mease  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining 
specially  of  the  duty  levied  on  sll  sales  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  8.  §4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a  Itoman  pi-o- 
rince,  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes  wei^e 
systematically  fiirmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared 
as  a  new  curse  to  tlie  country.  [Publicans.] 
The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours,  piers,  and 
the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the  t^Xi|  of  Matt. 
xvii.  24;  Rom.  xiii.  7.  In  addition  to  this  thei-e 
was  the  le^raot  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  iwt- 
ice^«Uaior  in  Mark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
kidge  of  servitude.  It  was  about  the  lawfulness 
of  Uiis  payment  that  the  rabbis  disputed,  while 
they  were  ooutent  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of 
the  cnstoms  (Matt.  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke 
XX.  20).  It  was  again&t  this  apparantly  that  the 
struggles  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and  his  foUowei^ 
were  chiefly  dii-ectod  ^Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §1).  United  with  this,  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a 
property-tax  of  some  kind.  Quirinus,  afler  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to 
complete  the  work — begun,  probably,  at  the  time 
of  our  Loiti's  birth— of  valuing  and  registering 
pQperty  [Cvrenius,  Taxing],  and  this  would 
haixlly  have  been  neceM^ary  for  a  mere  poll-tax. 
The  influence  of  Joaxar  the  high-priest  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the 
Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions) 
to  acquiesce  in  this  measure  and  to  make  the 
required  retams  (Joa.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1) ;  but  their 
diMSODtent  still  continued,  and,  under  Tilienus, 
they  Miplied  for  some  alleviation  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
42).  In  addition  to  thesA  general  taxes,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jenisalem  wer*  subject  to  a  special 
housc-drty  about  this  peiiod;  Agrippa,  m  his 
desire  to  rswmitl  the  good- will  of  the  people,  re- 
mitted it  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §3). 

U  van  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in 
Brst  other  oiset.  an  oppieasive  taxation  tended 
apreatly  to  demoralise  tlia  people.      Many  of  the 
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3Dk4  glarifig  faulta  of  the  Jewish  chuvcter  tan 
di'tinutly  Itaceable  to  it.  The  fierce,  viDdi«.-tiY« 
ciielty  of  the  Galilacans,  the  Zealots,  the  Sicarii, 
WIS  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  Icnat 
striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Loid  and 
his  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrosh  of 
popular  feeling,  that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the 
higher  region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  reganieil 
fs  things  indiifei^ent ;  and,  instead  of  expressing  ihk 
popular  impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  trot 
counsel,  the  precept  **  Render  unto  Caoour  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,**  **  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whum  custom.**  £EL  H.  P.J 

TAXING.  I.  (^  aKoypwf^:  de$cHpti»,  Luke 
ii.  2 ;  profe&sto.  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  verb 
it,iroypa^<rBai  in  like  manner  is  reiidei^  by  **  to 
be  taxed  *'  in  the  A.  V.,*  while  the  Vulgate  employs 
**  nt  describeretur  universus  orhis"  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
and  *'  ut  proKteientur  singuli "  in  ver.  3.  Both  the 
Uitin  woi-ds  thus  used  are  found  in  classical  writers 
witli  the  meaning  of  a  registiation  or  formal  return 
of  popuUtion  or  property  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  8,  §47 ; 
de  Off.  i.  7  ;  Suetob  Tiber.  30).  The  English  word 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to  hare 
been  used  in  the  16th  centuiy  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  propeily  of  a  given 
county  (Baoon,  Ifen.  VII.  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  poll-tax 
(Camden,  Hisi.  of  EUz.).  This  may  account  for 
the  choice  of  the  word  bv  Tindal  in  lieu  of  **  de- 

■ 

scription"  and  "profession,**  which  Wyclif,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since  then  **  taxing** 
has  kept  its  gix)und  in  most  Englibh  veruoDs  with 
the  exception  of  *' tribute"  in  the  Geneva,  an<J 
**enrolmeut"  in  the  Rhemish  of  Acts  v.  37.  The 
word  iiwoyfm^^  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  population  or  pro- 
peity  undetermined.  Josephus,  using  the  wortia 
11  6,woTifiriffis  rmf  oiftrtAw  {Ant.  xviii.  I,  §1 )  as 
an  equivalent,  shows  that  "  the  taxing  "  of  which 
Gamaliel  speaks  included  both.  That  connccttnl 
with  the  Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  com* 
plete  sUtistical  returns,  was  probably  hmited  to  the 
former  (Gi-eswel I,  Httrmonff,  i.  542).  In  eithei- obsw 
"Census"  would  have  seemed  the  most  natuial 
Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  fimiiliar  Latin  of  the 
period,  as  atlerwai-ds  in  the  Vulg.,  that  word  »lidc» 
off  into  the  sense  of  the  tiibuto  actually  paid  (Matt, 
xxii.  17,  xvii.  24). 

II.  Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  olict 
of  the  empeix>r  Augustus,  that  **  ull  the  v«*o  .d  (i.e. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed*'  {hroypd.- 
^(r$at  waffeof  r^y  oijcou/i/n^r)  (Luke  ii.  1),  aiid 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  \>i 
Cy renins,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  mere  im- 
portant (17  iiroypa^,  Acte  v.  37  j,  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  (iamaliers  speech,  and  is  there  dis- 
tinctly associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  J  udas  of  Galilee,  llie  account  of  Josephus  {Ant . 
xviii.  1.  §1 ;  B.  J.  iL  8,  §1)  brings  together  Oie 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  •in 
interval  of  seveiul  years  between  them.  Cvrenius 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  aiter  the  deposition  0I 
Aix^elaus,  accomjianied  by  Copouiua  as  ptocumtoi 
of  Judaea.    He  is  sent  to  make  an  as8e:i&ment  of  thi 


•  tn  H«b,  xHI.   23  (wfn^Tmnmta^  awvfwypatifLimty  iw    flmt-born  ••  cUiK-iiH  of  the  hfavcnly  Jonttalem.  th*  A.  V 
9i««i^oi'«).  wbere  the  idea  is  ihat  of  thv  ivgloiaiiuo  of  the    ha*  «imply  *  «  rittcn,"  tiie  Vuig.  'qoi  oonsalpti  sunt " 


raluc  of  { rnpirtj  in  Syria  (no  intimiitioii  being 
givf'ii  of  iU  oxtension  to  the  9iKouft.4yyi)f  aiid  it  is 
thih  which  rov^os  Juaas  ac  ri  his  followeii»  to  their 
ri-tellion.  The  chronologicsu  questions  pr«seuted 
bj  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
GO  tar  as  thev  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  under  Cvrenius.  An  account 
of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 
under  JuDAS  OF  Galilee. 

III.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
connected  with  the  statement  of  Luke  ii.  1-3,  which 
call  tor  some  notice. 

(1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  qne»- 
tioued  by  Strauss  (Zeben  Jesti^  i.  28)  and  De  Wette 
{Om»n,  in  loc.\  and  othei's,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Josephns  nor  any  other  oontempoiTuy  writer 
meiitious  a  nensus  extending  over  the  whole  empii-e 
at  this  period  (A.U.C.  750).  An  edict  like  this, 
causing  a  goieral  movement  from  the  cities  where 
men  resided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
hare  been  a  conspicuous  tact,  such  as  no  histo)-ian 
would  pass  over.  (2.)  Palestine,  it  is  ui^ged  further, 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Henxi,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  such  a 
measure,  inrolring  the  recognition  of  Roman  so- 
vereignty, had  been  attempted  under  Hei  od,  it  would 
hare  roused  the  same  resistiince  as  the  undisputed 
census  under  Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
The  sUtement  of  St.  Luke  that  *'  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census, 
which  took  oogniiance  of  the  place  of  residence  only, 
not  of  the  place  of  biiih.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Roman  census  would  it  have  been 
necessary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  appear  personally  befoiv  the  i^gistrar 
{censUor).  The  conclusions  from  all  these  objec- 
tions are,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
to  history  ;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
mgenioos,  to  account  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  pre- 
conceived necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
kindred  lived,  aivd  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Infancy 
of  our  Lord,  hi  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  to  be  look^ 
on  as  mythical.  A  sufficient  defence  of  that  naiTa- 
tive  may,  it  is  believed,  be  presented  within  com- 
pai^tively  narrow  limits. 

(1.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
tliis  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
Tacitus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's  death. 
Suetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-airanged. 
Dion  Cassius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.U.C.  748  to  756, 
with  hardly  any  incidents.  JoHe{^us  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  histury  oi  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
be  that  a  general  census,  circ.  A.U.C.  749-750, 
should  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
was  one  of  frequent  oocun-enoe,  it  would  be  all 
tho  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
of  a  writer,  like  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
wdl  informed,  giving  many  casual  indicitions  of  a 
study  of  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  5,  iii. ;  Acts 
kxiv.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
f&mily  (Luke  viii.  3,  xxiii.  8  ;  Acts  xii.  20,  xiii.  1) 
and  other  official  people  (Acts  zxiii.-xxvi.),  i*ecog- 
nisin^  distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
Snrcypa^,  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
evidence,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of 
»D]r  evidence  to  the  conti-ary.  How  hn^anlous  such 
kji  iuference  from  the  hilenoe  •a  notori.ins  Wvuld  be^ 
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we  may  judge  A-oro  the  fact  tlut  there  was  uii* 
doubtedly  a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  o:*  which 
none  of  the  above  wiitei-s  take  any  notice  (oomp. 
the  extracts  from  the  Rei  Agnuiae  Scriptores  ia 
Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  p.  537).  It  has  beeu  argued 
further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central  gorcru- 
mcnt  of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpus  Intcript.  i.  230)  names  three  general  cen- 
suses in  the  years  A.U.C.  726,  746,  767  (oomp^ 
Suet<»i.  Octao.  c.  28;  Gi*eswell,  Hann.  i.  p.  535). 
Dion  Cass.  (Iv.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  is 
A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A.U  C. 
727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §2)  writing  early  in 
the  reign  of  Tibaiui^  speaks  of  iiia  r&v  naff  ii/ias 
Tifi^irtwy,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  ofl'ered  to  i-esign  his 
power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  **  rationarium 
imperii "  (Sueton.  Octav.  c  28).  After  his  death, 
in  like  manner,  a  *'  breviarium  tot  ins  imperii  '*  waa 
produced,  containing  full  Ktums  of  the  popuhition, 
wealth,  i-esources  of  all  pai*t5  of  the  empire,  a  care- 
ful digest  appaiently  of  facts  collected  during  the 
laboure  of  many  years  (Sueton.  Octav.  c.  101 ;  Dion 
Cms.  Iv.  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  tliat  oue  of  the  routine  official  st^  in  this 

{)rooe8R  should  only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who. 
ike  St.  Luke,  had  a  special  reason  for  noticing  it. 
A  census,  involving  property-returns,  and  the  direct 
taxation  consequent  on  them,  might  excite  atten- 
tion. A  mei-e  ikroypap^  would  have  little  in  it 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force  itself  upon  a 
writ©'  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  wme  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  contii-mation  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  mference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Lucian,  or  Poi-phyry,  questioning 
all  that  they  could  in  the  Gocpel  histoij,  to  question 
this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  pn&sage  in  Suidas  («.  v. 
iwoypcii^)  mentions  a  census,  obviously  ditlering 
from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  monument,  and 
agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  SL  Luke. 
It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor,  but  by  his 
own  imperial  auUiority  (8^{ay  tAr^ ;  oomp.  i^^XB^ 
96yfjLa,  Luke  ii.  I).  The  i-etni-ns  were  collected 
by  twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  in- 
cluded property  as  well  as  population,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  empire.  f3.)  TeituUian,  incident- 
ally, writing  controversially,  not  against  a  hmthen, 
but  against  Marcion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  for  Syiia  under  Sentius  Satuminus  as  ac^s^ 
sible  to  all  who  cared  to  seaich  them,  and  pitmi^ 
the  birth  of  .lesua  in  the  city  of  David  (Tert.  ocfc. 
Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  difficulty  the  di6'erence 
of  names  may  pi-esent  [comp.  Cyrekius],  heixs  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  population,  circ  A.U.C.  749,  and  theie- 
fore  in  harmony  with  St.  Luke's  narrative.  (4.) 
Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has  pointed  to  some 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  latit 
year  of  Hercl'H  life,  and  theietbre  coinciding  with 
the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  imply  some  speci.il 
action  of  the  Roman  goveniment  in  Syria,  the  nature 
of  which  the  historian  ca)eles^ly  or  deliberately  stip 
pre&>es.^     When  Hei'od  attends  the  council  at  lia^ 


k  Tho  Witness  with  whK-h  Joocplius  dwells  on  the  htalc«| 
c'  .'VvM's  census  aad  the  lone  in  whid)  he  FpralsB  of  M 
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rytuii  therr  tn  meotioiied  as  prftent,  beside*  Satur- 
oinus  and  the  Procurator,  ol  vtpl  IleMrtor  frp^ 
r/Sctt,  as  though  the  officer  thus  named  had  oome, 
accompanied  by  other  oommissioneri,  for  some  pni^ 
pone  which  gare  him  for  the  time  almost  co-ordinate 
inflaenoe  with  the  goremor  of  Syria  himself  {B.  J. 
1.  27,  §2).  Just  after  this  again,  Herod,  for  some 
unesplaiiMd  reason,  found  it  neoeasaxy  to  administer 
to  the  whole  people  an  oath,  not  of  all^;iance  to 
himself,  but  or  goodwill  to  the  emperor;  and  this 
oath  6000  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ZTii.  2,  §4;  £.  /.  1.  29,  §2).  ThissUtement 
implies,  it  is  urged,  some  disturbing  cause  affecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all 
dtizena  before  the  king's  officers,  and  lastly,  some 
measure  specially  distuteftal  to  tlie  Pharisees.  The 
narratire  of  St  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explana- 
tion of  these  phwomeoa. 

(2.)  The  second  objectkn  admits  of  as  satis&o- 
tory  an  answer.  The  statistical  document  already 
rsfen-ed  to  included  subject>kingdoms  and  allica, 
no  leis  than  the  prorinces  (Sueton.  /.  c).  If 
Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subwnrieDoe.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XTi.  4,  §1,  rhi.  5,  §8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Pct- 
mission  is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XTi.  4,  §5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  hare 
seen,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (Joseph. 
Ant.  zvii.  2,  §4).  T^  threat  of  Augustus  that  he 
would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but  as  a 
subject  (Joseph.  Ant.  xri.  9,  §3),  would  be  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this, 
and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  fiiTour  would 
lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should 
hare  been  carried  into  efiect  without  any  popular 
outbi-eak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population  only, 
not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  imme- 
diate taxation  as  the  consequence.  It  might  offend 
a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was  not  likely  to 
excite  the  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to  some 
the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  empercn-,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  lai^  and  influential  psirty  ready 
to  welcome  that  cbmge  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  hi^ypen  for  their  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xrii. 

n.  §2). 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  drcumstanoes  of  uie  case.  The  census, 
though  Roman  in  origin,  was  effected  Yrr  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  in  harmony  thcrerare  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
iber  dm  Cetuna,  &c  in  Winer  *<  Schatsung ") 
that  tha  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were,  as  hr 
as  poasiUe,  registered  in  their /onm  or^'nts— not 
SI  the  plan  in  which  th^  were  only  residents.  It 
may  be  noticed  inddentiJly  that  the  journey  from 
N^asareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  asme  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  ol  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be 


{AmL  vtt.  13>  make  it  protabto  that  there  may  hav« 
been  a  sHpenUcloDs  anwillingnsBs  to  speak  of  this  popo- 
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regiitercd  as  belonging  to  another)  afler  the  dosft 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nati- 
vity indicate,  if  th^  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went 
there  only  for  penonal  enrolment,  not  becajse  he 
was  tlie  posMSMor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  Thp  1a0t  objectaott  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Vii^n,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice 
would  hare  required  it,  is  perhaps  tha  moat  firivolaaa 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  heraelf  ef  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  bees 
special  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  narrative  is  cnnsistfnt 
with  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  natoral,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
than  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  hia 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
proach. In  proportion  to  the  hopes  &  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  pofxilBr 
belief  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  bom  iBthedtrof 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  42),  would  be'  has 
desire  to  guard  against  the  aoddcnt  of  birth  in  tlw 
despised  Naxareth  out  of  which  **  no  good  thing'  * 
cwud  come  (John  i.  46). 

The  literature  connected  with  this  sabfeet  is,  m 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  eona- 
mentary  contains  something  on  it.  Meysr,  Word^ 
worth,  and  Alford  may  be  ooosolted  as  giving  the 
latest  summaries.  Good  articles  will  be  found  under 
■*Schatsong  "  in  Winer,  Sealwb. ;  and  Heraog'a  JStel- 
Encychp.  A  very  fiill  and  exhaustive  diseussioB 
of  all  points  connerted  with  the  subject  is  given  by 
Spanheim,  Dubia  Evang.  n.  S-9;  and  Richardiia* 
2>ass.  de  Censu  Angusti,  in  Menthen'a  Tkeafmmg^ 
ii.  428;  comp.  siso  EUicott,  ffulaeaa^  Lecbiru, 
p.  57.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TE'BAH(n30:  Tafiitti  TtOrn).  Eadcatof  th« 

sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Renmah  (Gen.  xxii. 
24).    Josephus  calls  him  TaMos  {Ant,  i.  6,  §5). 

TEBALI'AH  (^n^bsO:  TafiKal\  Ales.  IW. 

3«X/af :  TaMia»).  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  tha 
children  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

TEFETH.    [Month.] 

T£HIN'NAH(n3nn:  Ooi^;  Alex.eflvi: 

Tekmna).  The  &ther  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash,  tha 
city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 
His  name  only  occurs  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judidi,  among  those  who  ai«  called  "  the 
men  of  Rediah.** 

TEIL-TBEE.    [Oak.] 

TEKO'A  and  TEKO'AH  (P^pn,  but  m 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  nyipH  :  eex«v^  and  9«X*^t 

T 

Joseph.  Oeirwf,  Bck^:  TKecu9\  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6,  as  the  associated  pbcte 
show),  on  the  range  of  hilhi  which  rin  near  Hebron, 
and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sm.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to 
the  south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Jerome  (m  Amo9,  Prooem.)  says  that  Tekoa  vras 
six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  aa  be 
wrote  (m  Jervm.  vi.  1)  he  hftd  that  village  daily 
before  his  eyes  (  Thekocan  qaotidie  oeuii$  cernvntu). 
In  his  Ommatticon  (art.  Eethai^  *Eic9wie4)  >c  re- 
presents Tekoa  »  nine  miles  on?y  from  Jerusklrsa  ; 

kUoQ  oensiu.  whkh  woald  Aol  applj  le  tte 
ut  of  'Mrinas. 
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bot  ebcrhem  b«  agi'ees  with  l!)u«^ins  a  makinj; 
ID«  disUnoe  twdve  miles.  In  th«  latur  tatse  he 
rrakons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  usual  ooume 
in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  but  there 
may  have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to 
whidi  he  has  refei*eDoe  in  the  other  computation, 
^me  suggest  f  Bachiene,  Paldstinaf  ii.  p.  60)  that 
an  error  may  nave  crept  into  Jerome'b  text,  and 
that  we  should  read  ttoeivt  there  instead  of  nine. 
In  2  Chr.  zx.  20  (see  also  1  Mace  ii.  33),  mention 
ia  made  of  **  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,"  which  most 
be  understood  of  the  adjacent  region  on  the  east  of 
the  town  (see  tfi^ra),  which  in  its  physical  dia- 
lacter  answers  ao  entirely  to  that  designation.    It 

IB  evident  from  th*  name  (derived  from  P^A,  *'  to 

strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
ground  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pur- 
suita,  that  the  people  who  lived  here  muat  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shepheixis,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  its  best  days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a 
duster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  returned  at  in* 
terrals  from  the  neighbouring  pastures,  and  in  which 
their  families  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

The  biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  evoits  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
then,  as  from  its  connexion  with  various  persona 
who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enu- 
merated in  the  Hebrew  catalog:ue  of  towns  in  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  *'  wi««  woman  *'  whom  Joab 
employed  to  efiect  a  i-econciliation  between  David 
and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  place  (2  Sam. 
ziv.  2).    Here  also,  Iin,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of 

DMvid's  thirty  <*  mighty  men  "  (D^3I)  was  bom. 

Mid  was  called  on  that  account  "the  Tekoite" 
(2  Sam.  xziii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Behoboam  ibrtified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
■s  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  Chr. 
zi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part 
m  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return 
frrnn  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi. 
1,  the  pn^het  exdaims,  **Blow  the  trumpet  in 
T^oa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerem  ** — 
the  latlv  probably  the  "  Frank  Mountain,*'  the  cone- 
shaped  hill  so  conspicuous  from  Bethlehem.  It  is 
the  aoimd  of  the  trampet  as  a  warning  of  the  ap- 
proadi  of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire  kindled  at  night 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  desaibed  hei-e  as 
BO  appropriately  heaixl  and  seen,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But  Tekoa 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  biilh  place  of  the  prophet 
Amoe,  who  was  here  called  by  ti  special  voice  tit>m 
heaven  to  leave  his  occupation  as  **a  herdman" 
and  *'  a  gatherer  of  wild  6gs,"  and  was  sent  forth 
thence  to  ttstify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Amos  vii.  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pur- 
suits, he  must  have  been  fimailiar  with  the  solitude 
of  the  desei-t,  and  with  the  dangers  there  incident 
to  a  shepheiii  s  life.  Some  etliect  of  his  peculiar 
training  amid  such  scenes  mav  be  traced,  as  critics 
think  (De  Wette,  JCinl.  ina  Alte  Tat,  p.  356),  in 
tha  contents  and  style  of  hin  prophecy.  Jerome 
(ad  Am,  i.  2)  says,  *'....  etiam  Amos  prophetam 
qui  pastor  de  pastoribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in  locis 
eultis  et  arboribus  ac  vinei*  cnnritis,  aut  oerte  inter 
tylvas  et  pnita  viientia,  sed  in  lata  eremi  vastitate, 
in  qua  versstur  leoaum  feritas  et  interieetio  pecorum, 
vfi$  t*un  USMM  €999  tenoonilAia.'*  Compare  Am. 
li.  l:t,  iii.  4,  12.  iv.  1,  vi.  1'i,  vii.  1  ;  and  see  the 
wrikhiff  iemiirk!>  of  Dr.  Puj>»v    /tUroJ.  to  Antoi, 
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In  the  genealogivh  ot  Judah  ^1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5)  A^hur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a 
brotner  of  Caleb,  is  there  mentioned  as  the  fathei 
of  Ti^koa,  which  appears  to  mean  th&t  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  thit  vil- 
lage.   See  Roediger  in  Gtsen.  Theaaw,  iii.  p.  1 5 1 8 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  TVM'a,  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinaiy  route,  hss 
been  visited  and  d^icrihed  by  several  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  writer  was  there  on  the  2 1st  of  April, 
1852,  during  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtda.  Its  distance  fram 
Beit  La/an  agrees  pi-ecisely  with  tiiat  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoa 
and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
**  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Josephus 
(B.  J,  iv.  9,  §5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient 
Tekoa.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads 
itself  oat  into  an  irtTguhur  plain  of  moderate  ev. 
tent.  Its  *'high  position"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bm. 
i.  486)  'Ogives  it  a  wide  prospect.  Toward  the 
north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wadtf 
Khti-eitin ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  level  table  land ;  beyond  which  art 
valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south, 
at  some  diutance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off  south- 
east towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  diiec- 
tion  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of 
Moab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  nigged  and  desolate 
intervening  mountains.*  The  aoane,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writer's  journey  abovv  referred  to,  was 
eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no  doubt  a 
fiiithful  ima^  of  the  olden  timsk  There  were  two 
encampments  of  shepherds  there,  consisting  of  tents 
covered  with  the  black  goat-skins  so  commonly  used 
for  that  purpose ;  they  were  supported  on  poles  and 
turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as  to  enabl*  a 
person  without  to  look  into  the  interior.  Flocks 
were  at  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter 
hill-eides  in  every  direction.  There  were  horses  and 
cattle  and  camds  also,  though  these  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living 
water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  was  a  centre 
of  great  interest  and  activity;  women  were  coming 
and  going  with  their  pitchera,  and  men  were  filling 
the  troughs  to  water  the  animals  which  they  had 
driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  region  was  sterile  and  unattractive ;  though 
here  and  there  were  patches  of  veixiure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  had  yielded  ao  early  crop,  had 
been  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  were  floating  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their 
shadows,  as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  land- 
scape, seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  dianges  m 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nation.%  of  which  there  was 
so  much  to  remind  one  at  snch  a  time  and  in  snch 
a  place.  Vaiious  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  hen|)S 
of  building  stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  ** bevelled"  edges  which  are  suppoewd  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Grumdcra;  and 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  belong  to  modem 
times  rather  than  andent.  Among  these  should  be 
meutioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptuied  out  of  s 
littieACone  blodi,  thv«e  ftet  and  mne  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  di)i  't^ter  at  the  top  of  four  fcrt, 
and  designed  evideiiti     ibr  baptism  as  admiuisl«rft^ 
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m  the  Greek  CShnniu  It  stands  m  the  open  Air, 
Uke  a  similar  one  which  the  writer  saw  at  JifiiOj 
Bear  Beitin^  the  ancient  Bethel.  See  mora  fully  in 
the  Christian  Review  (New  York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  TekA'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  mhis  of 
Khikreitun,  possibly  a  oormption  of  Kerioth  (Josh, 
zv.  25),  and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of 
Judas  the  traitor,  who  was  thence  called  Iscariot, 
I.  €.  **  man  of  Kerioth."  It  is  impossible  to 
survey  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  not  feel  that  a 
dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  .its  own  element 
amid  the  seclusion  and  wilduess  of  such  a  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  rBvine  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an 
inmiense  subterranean  labyrinth,  which  many  sup- 
pose may  have  been  the  Cave  of  AduUam,  in  which 
David  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  Saul.  It  is  large  enongh  to  contain 
hundreds  of  men,  and  is  capable  of  defence  against 
almost  any  attadc  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from 
without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Teku'a 
and  sacked  it,  a.d.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,  and  thus 
saved  thdr  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Robin- 
son, i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of 
David's  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that 
peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  country,  which 
accounts  for  such  frequent  aJlnsions  to  *'  dens  and 
caves  "  in  the  narrations  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of  the  natives,  that 
some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  excavation 
extoided  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  wotdd  not  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  due  for  traversing  its  wind- 
ings.    [Odollam.] 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  CShristian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  menUons  the  **  gate  called  Tecuitis  '*  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.d.  700). 
It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  vall^  of  the 
Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
East  wall.  But  his  description  is  not  very  dear. 
Can  it  be  to  thia  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  ezpreasion  in  the  Epit,  Paxdae  (§12), 

ref>eriar  Jerosolymam  et  per  Thecuam  atque 

Amos,  nUOanUm  montis  Oliveti  Crucem  aspio- 
iam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  summit 
of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  East 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross"  would  be  particu- 
larly conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow. 
There  is  no  more  primd  facie  improbability  in  a 
Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  or  Da- 
mascus gate,  aU  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  drcumstanoes  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  afler  It  should  have  escaped 
preservation.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TEKO'A  (V^pn:  e^Km4:  Tkecue),     A  name 

occurring  in  tlie  goiealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Ashor.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  town  of  Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the 
wtice  implies  that  the  town  was  colonized  or 
feonled  by  %  man  or  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Ash  JR.  [G.] 

TEKOITE,  XKE  (^i?nn ;  in  Chron.  'jftpnn : 

j  ecKwcfrqf ,  6  Beirt*,  6  e<««yf fn}9 :  de  Thequa, 

*  In  this  fn.«tan(T  his  rendrrtog  Is  more  worthy  of  noticp. 
b'^'aiu*  it  would  have  oe«n  eubj  for  him  to  have  loter» 
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Theeidtts).  Ira  ben-Ikkesh,  one  of  David's 
riors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxrii.  9).  The  common  people  among  thk 
Tekoites  displayed  great  activity  in  the  rqnirs  oi 
the  wall  of  Jeriisalem  under  Nehemiah.  Tbey 
undertook  two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  (Neh.  iii. 
5, 27).  It  is  however  specially  mentitcea  that  their 
"  lords  "  (Dn^3h«)  took  no  part  in  the  work.  [G.] 

TEL-A'BIB  (MK^R:  f^eriwposi  ad  aoer^ 

vum  novarwn  frvgum)  was  probably  a  dCy  d 
Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesof  olamia» 
as  generally  imagined.  (See  Calmet  on  Ez,  iii.  15, 
and  Winer,  ad  «oc.)  The  whole  scene  of  E«kid's 
preachii^  and  visions  seems  to  have  been  C*«JdaflB 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  o  jsenred 
[see  Chebar],  was  not  the  JTAoftour,  but  s  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  has  in  this  ngion  a 
Thd-beocane  and  a  Thal-atha  {Oeogr<q)h.  v.  20) ; 
but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  TelHU>ib, 
unless  IV  e  «u\^)Ose  a  serious  oorruptioa.  The  de- 
ment  "Td"*  in  Td-abib,  is  undoubtedly  '^hiU." 
It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  the  Arabs  espe> 
dally  to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark  the  site 
of  ruined  dtaes  all  over  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  an 
application  not  very  remote  fnxn  the  Hebrew  use, 
according  to  which  "  Td  "  is  "  especially  a  heap  of 
stones  "  (Gesen.  ad  voc,).  It  thus  forms  the  first 
syllable  in  many  modem,  as  in  many  andent  names, 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (See 
Assemann,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  have  given  a  translation  of  the  term, 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  r^;ard  ii  as 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  correctly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  coaoerned  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  is  really  a  proper  name,  and  theiefore  ought 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  [G.  R.] 

TE'LAH  (r6n :  eoAe^t ;  Alex.  OaXc' :  Jfuiie), 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL'AIM  (D^K^tan,  with  theartide:  4tt  ToA- 

ydKois  in  both  MSS.,  and  so  also  Joeephns:  qtt€ui 
agnos).  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and  num- 
bered his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek  (I  Sain. 
XV.  4,  only).  It  may  be  identical  with  Telev,  tha 
southern  position  (^ which  would  be  suitable  for  an 
expedition  against  Amalek ;  and  a  certain  support  i$ 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thailam 
or  Thelam)  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xt 
4  (not  only  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the 
Alex.,  usually  so  close  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew 
text),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant,  vi.  7,  §2),  who  is  not 
given  to  follow*  the  LXX.  davishly — vix.  Gilgal 
is  remarkable ;  and  when  the  frequent  connexion  of 
that  sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  recollected, 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  in 
this  case  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preserved  lli« 
right  name,  and  that  instesd  of  Telaim  we  should, 
with  them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  obsen-tHi, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  vni  ia- 
tion  m  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX. 
and  the  Tai*gum,  the  Versions  all  agi^ee  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  renders  it  **  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  acooixling  to  a  curious  fancy,  mentiotaed 
elsewhei-e  in  the  Jewish  books  (  TalktU  oo  1  &im. 

preted  the  name  as  the  Rabbis  do,  with  whoes  yattiUa* 
be  was  well  arqaaiuied 
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zv.  4,  kn.),  that  the  army  met  mt  the  PlMeorer, 
•nd  that  the  census  was  taken  by  ootmting  the 
*  lamfae.  This  is  partly  endortfed  by  Jerome  in  the 
VuJgate.  [G.] 

TELAS'SAB     Ob6n:    BataBiv,  Bttfide: 

ITiehagar,  DtaUmar)  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12, 
ard  in  Is.  zxxrti.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
chjidren  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assy- 
rians. In  the  ibi-mer  passage  the  name  is  rather 
differently  given  both  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
[TuELASAR.]  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan 
^Gauzauitis),  Haran  (Carrhae,  now  Harran),  and 
lieaeph  (the  Razappao{\h9  Aieyrian  Inscriptions), 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  lull  country  above  the 
Upper  Moopotamian  plain,  the  district  from  which 
rise  the  KhMr  and  B^lik  rivers.  [See  Mesopo- 
tamia, Gozan,  and  Harak.]  It  is  quite  in 
aoooidanoe  with  the  indications  of  locality  which 
arise  from  this  connection,  to  find  Eden  joined  in 
another  passage  (Es.  zzvii.  23)  with  Haran  and 
Aashur.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known 
aa  the  Bmd  Edtn,  must  have  been  in  Western  Me- 
sopotamia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  HaiTan  and 
Orfiu  It  would  be  uncritical  to  attempt  to  fijc  the 
locality  more  exactly.  The  name  is  one  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  any 
pbre  where  they  luid  built  a  temple  to  Asshur,* 
and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the  Targums  to 
the  Hesen  of  Gen.  z.  12,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  [Kesen.]  [G.  K.] 

TEL'EM  {tho :  Maii^d/i' ;  Alex.  Tc\cju :   Te- 

lem).  One  <^  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occnrs  between  ZiPU 
(not  the  Ziph  of  David's  escape)  and  Bealoth  : 
but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name  Dkulldm  is 
found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kubhet  el-Baul,  south 
of  ei  MUh  and  Af^araJt — a  position  very  suitable ; 
but  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  name  is  merely 
accidental  or  not,  is  not  at  present  ascertainable. 
Telem  is  identified  by  some  with  Telaim,  which  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  zv.  4 ;  hot 
there  is  nothing  to  my  either  for  or  against  this. 

The  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  in  both  MSS.,  ex- 
hibits a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (VrtHM.  A.  V.  incoi"- 

rectly,  *'  on  his  behalf")  they  xiA  "  to  Thailam  (or 
Thelam)  where  he  was."  If  this  variation  should 
be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
time  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  bat  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
marauding  habits;  and  the  south  country,  where 
Telem  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  field  for 
bis  expeditions  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

The  Vat.  LXX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
•oXx'^'  between  Remmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
of  Simeon.  This  is  said  by  Eusebius  {finomaot^ 
and  Jerome  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
large  village  called  Thella,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  It  is  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 
TOCHEK.  [G.] 

^  A  Similar  ftocy  In  reference  to  the  nsme  Bbzbjl 
,1  Ssm.  zL  8)  Is  found  in  the  Midrash.  It  ts  Uken  lite> 
nuly  as  meaning  "  broken  pleoos  of  pottery,"  by  wbkcfa, 
aa  by  ooonters,  the  numbering  was  effected.  Bcaek  and 
TeUbn  are  oonslderod  b7  the  Talmadists  as  two  vf  the 
(en  iravnberlngs  of  Israel,  paat  and  futsn> 

•  It  would    signify   simply  ''the    H!U   of  At^bur." 
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TELliM  (dSd  :    TeA/i^y  ;    Alez.  TcAA^^  : 

T^eni).  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  is 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  z.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same  m  Talmoh 
in  Neh.  zii.  25,  the  name  being  that  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  1  £sd.  iz.  25  he 
is  called  Tolbanes. 

TBL-HAR'8A,  or  TEL-HAB'ESHA  (-^n 
NBhn  :  eeXopiyo'i :    Th^harBo)  was  one  of  the 

Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  from  which  some 
Jews,  who  "could  not  show  their  tather's  house, 
nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  181*361,**  re- 
turned to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  61).  Gesenins  renders  the  teiin  **  Hill  of  the 
Wood  "  {Lex,  ad  voc.).  It  was  probably  in  the 
low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  ndghbourhood  ol 
Tel-Melah  and  Cherab;  but  we  cannot  identify  it 
with  any  known  site.  [G.  R.] 

TEL-MFLAH  (hSd^W  :   Os Ajm X/x,  et X- 

fi§\40:  Thebnala)  is  joined  with  Tel-Hana  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  ahready  cited  under 
Tel-Harsa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(eEAMH  for  OEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "Hill  of  Salt"  (Geaen.  Lex,  H^, 
8ub  voc.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pret^  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipi^,  was 
in  the  same  region.  [G.  K.] 

TE'MA(KD^ri:  OcufuCr:  nema).   Thenint}i 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zzv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30); 
whence  the  tribe  called  af^er  him,  mentioned  in  Job 
vi.  19,  "  The  troops  of  Tema  looked,  the  companies 
of  Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jei^miah  (xxv. 
23),  **  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land 
occupied  by  this  tiibe :  "  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  foi^est  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  tra- 
velling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  n( 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  whs 
thirsty,  they  prevented  with  their  bi-ead  him  that 
fled"(ls.xzi.  13,  14). 
The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teym^ 

^l4AJf  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 

between  it  and  Wadi-1-Kurli,  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  (J/ardsitf,  s.  v.V  It  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendel,  which 
agrees  etvmologically  and  by  ti-adition  with  the 
hhmaelite  Domah,  and  the  country  of  Keyddr,  or 
Kedab.  TeymA  is  a  well-known  town  and  district, 
and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view  as  the 
chief  settlement  of  Ishmael's  son  Tema.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  called  £1-Ablak  (or  El-Ablak 
el-Fard),  of  Es-Semftw-al  (Samuel)  Ibn-'Adiyii  the 
Jew,  a  ocnteropoi-aiy  of  lmr4-el-Keys  (a.d.  550 
cir.) ;  but  aoconling  to  a  tradition  it  was  built  by 
Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to  its  antiquity 
(comp.  EI-Bekree,  in  Mardridt  iv.  23) ;  now  in  ruins, 
described  as  being  built  of  rubble  and  crude  bricks, 
and  said  to  be  named  El-Ablak  from  having  white- 
ness and  redness  in  its  structura  {MotlsuIj  s,  v. 

Gompare  Tel-ane,  *'  the  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  whlck 
teems  to  have  been  applied  in  later  times  to  the  dty 
called  by  tbe  Assyrians  "Asahnr."  and  marked  by  the 
rains  at  EiUh  SkarghaL  (Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voo.  Ttki^.) 
<  Tt»  ptwage  is  In  snob  oonfaiJon  In  the  Vatican  MS. 
that  It  b  aiificult  rightly  to  assign  the  wcfis,  and  Uia|i«i 
s)b)c  tt>  InfM*  anything  Anom  tbc  iqnlvaleoia. 
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Abkk).  This  fcrtroM  aeons,  like  that  of  Dooniat- 
•UJeodel,  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  that  most 
have  pi-otected  tbe  cararaD  route  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Anhia ;  and  tliej  recall  the  passage  fol- 
lowing the  enameration  of  the  sons  of  IshmaeU 
**  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  [ai^e] 
their  names,  07  their  UwnSf  and  by  their  costte; 
twetTS  princes  acoording  to  their  nations*  (Gen. 

SIT.  16). 

T«7nia  signifies  «a  dwert,"  «'  an  nntiUed  dis- 
trict, Ik.  Freytag  (t.  v.)  writes  the  name  with- 
out a  long  final  alif,  but  not  so  the  MarindL 

Ptolemj  (xiz.  6)  mentions  Bii^ni  in  Arabia  De- 
•ata,  which  may  be  the  ssme  place  as  the  existing 
Teym4.  The  LXX«  nsding  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Teman,  whidi  see.  [K.  S.  P.] 

TEliAN  Ct9'9'-  daW':  Tktman).  1.  A 
son  of  Eliphax,  son  of  Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  zxxri. 
1 1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53),  aftei-waiids  named  as  a  duke 
(phylareh)  of  Edom  (ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again 
in  the  separate  list  (vr.  40-43)  of  *'  the  names  of 
the  rulers  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
fiuniliei,  after  their  plaoes,  by  Uieir  names ;"  end- 
ing, **  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom,  sooording  to 
their  habitations  in  the  hmd  of  their  possession :  he 
[is]  Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites.^' 

2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after 
the  Edomite  phylareh,  or  from  which  the  phylareh 
took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  inferred  from  the 
of  Gen.  zxzvi.  just  quoted.     The  H^rew 


signifies  "sooth,"  &c.  (see  Job  iz.  9;  Is.  xliii.  6; 
boides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabemade  in  Ex.  xxri.  and  xxrii.,  Itc.) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  hmd  of  Teman  wos  a  southern 
portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the  Beni-kedem.  Te- 
man is  mentioned  in  five  places  by  the  Prophets, 
in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom, 
showii^  it  to  be  the  same  plaoe  as  that  indicated  in 
the  list  of  the  dokes ;  twice  it  is  named  with  Dedan 
— ^*  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
[Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  ?  is  counsel  perished 
crom  the  prudent  ?  is  their  wisdom  ranished  ?  Flee 
ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of  Dedan  " 
(Jer.  xlix.  7,  8) ;  and  **  1  will  make  it  [Edomi 
desolate  from  Teman ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fiJI 
by  the  sword"  (Ei.  xxr.  13).  This  connection  with 
the  great  Keturahite  tribe  of  Dedan  giyes  addi- 
tional importance  to  Teman,  and  helps  to  fix  its 
gecqprsphical  positioa.  This  is  farther  defined  by  a 
pasnge  in  the  chapter  of  Jer.  already  dted,  yerses 
20,  21,  whera  it  is  said  of  Edom  and  Teman,  *'The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  &11 ;  at  the  cry 
the  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea  (yam 
Suf):'  In  the  sublime  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  is 
written,  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  mount  Paian  "  (iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  has 
been  seen,  qteaks  of  the  wisdom  of  Tenan ;  and 
the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  implies  the  same  (8,  '9), 
'*  ^ball  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  (men)  out  of  Edom,  and  under- 
standing out  of  the  mount  of  Esau?  And  thy 
[mighty]  men,  0  Teman.  shall  be  dismayed.*'  In 
wisilom,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  Mem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East 

In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
country  hy  the  Nabathaeans  seems  to  have  oblite- 
lated  almost  all  of  the  traces  (always  olecure)  of  the 
Oii^atory  tiHbcs  of  the  deseit.     It  is  not  hkely  that 
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moch  eaa  trtr  be  done  by  mndem  resiiareh  la  <kw 
up  tlw  eariy  histmy  of  this  part  of  the  "osst  €oud- 
try."  True,  Eoschius  and  Jerome  mention  Tamaa 
as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles  (aoooetiittg 
to  Eosebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  prtst.  Thf 
identification  of  the  existing  Mean  (see  Burukhanli 
with  this  Teman  may  be  get^rsphically  correct, 
bni  it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds. 

Thegentilic  noon  of  Teman  is  ^3D^II(John.  11  ; 

xxii.  1),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  oocors  also  in 
Gen.  xzxri.  34,  where  the  lanl  of  Temani  (so  in  the 
A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  [E.  S.  V.j 

TKHLAXL    [Teman.] 

TEIIANITE.    [Tbmaw.] 

TE1CENI  (^^p^n:  Boa/jApi  Thmnam),    Soa 

of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naanh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

TEMPLE.  There  is  perhaps  BO  bnfldmg  of  the 
ancient  world  whidk  has  ezdted  so  modi  attentrfv 
since  the  time  of  its  destmction  as  the  T^npk 
which  Solomon  buUt  at  Jenmlem,  and  its  suuaasui 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  wer«  cooiidercd 
worthy  of  foiming  the  principal  illnstration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiftil  of  Roman  triumphal  axchea, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architeetoral  ambition  was 
that  he  might  suiposs  it.  Thronghoot  the  middle 
aces  it  influenced  to  a  oonsideraUe  degree  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  pecnliaritiea  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallyii^  points  of  all  associatioDs 
of  builders.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
16th  century  its  ariangements  have  employed  the 
pens  of  numberless  learned  antiquarians,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  country  have  wasted  their  sdenoe  in 
trying  to  reproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple 
of  SolomcKi  is  so  interesting ;  the  whole  Mahomedan 
world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architec- 
tural knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glones 
and  sigh  over  thdr  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity, 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other 
building  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  might 
fiurly  be  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  such  a  subject^-^at  every  sooroe  of  in- 
formation had  been  ransacked,  and  every  form  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  whidi  had  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
Uie  case,  and  few  things  would  be  more  cnriotia 
than  a  collection  of  the  various  restorations  that 
have  been  pitiposed,  as  showing  what  different 
meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  ample 
architectural  terms. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  rerfmvra 
in  the  17th  and  18th  oeutnries,  was  that  of  the 
brothera  Pndi,  Spanish  Jesnits,  better  known  as 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dimensiooa 
'  and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  means  dear  whether  the 
Escurial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  press,  in  order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  wb^ 
ther  its  authors  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from 
the  paLice.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so  ranch  the 
more  bmutifnl  and  commodioua  of  the  two,  that  we 
cannot  but  ri*^t  that  Herrera  was  not  emptoyeil  aa 
I  the  book»  ana  the  Jesuits  set  to  build  the  pikicr. 
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9rhm  tiw  Franch  expcditioa  to  Effpi,  in  the  fini 
jfjMVof  thuoentary,  had  luade  the  world  fiimiiiar 
with  the  wonderftii  architeciaFal  remaiiHi  of  that 
montry,  every  one  jumped  to  the  conclu&Mi  that 
Solomon's  Temple  must  hare  heen  deeigoed  after  an 
Egyptian  model*  forgetting  entirely  bow  hateful 
that  land  of  bondage  was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how 
completely  all  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  were 
oppMed  to  the  idolatries  they  hid  escaped  from— 
forgettjcg,  too,  the  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
voce  the  Exode  before  the  Temple  was  erected,  and 
how  little  communication  of  any  sort  there  had 
been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  interval. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layarc 
have  within  the  hut  twenty  years  given  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
this  time  with  n  very  oon^iderable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever 
osn  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  original  seats  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  Jewish  races  were  in  Mevpotamia.  Their  lan- 
guage was  prsotioally  the  same  as  that  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical  traditions 
were  consentaneous,  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge, 
almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their  religions 
was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  bow* 
ever,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  natui'e  to  throw  mudi  light  on  this  subject,  and 
wo  are  stall  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later 
buildingi  at  Penepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  from 
tho  styk  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings at  Ninevdk  and  eiUewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  These,  however,  nearly  suffice  for 
all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's  Temple.  For  the 
details  of  that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  lotk  to 
Kome. 

Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zembbabel 
we  know  veiy  little,  but,  fix)m  the  circumstmce  of 
its  having  been  erected  under  Peniim  influences 
contemporaneously  with  the  buildings  at  Perscpolis, 
it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy 
to  restore  the  details  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indispensable  first 
GsunefuUy  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabemacle  which 
Hoses  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  exact  repetition  of  that  earlier  Temple, 
differing  only  in  being  erected  of  more  durable 
o  strrisla,  and  with  exactly  double  the  dimensions  of 
its  prototype,  but  still  in  every  essential  respect  so 
tdeotical  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  indispen- 
■able  in  order  to  onderstaod  the  other. 

Tabernacle. 

The  written  anthorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  be 
found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repeated 

•  The  raUt  used  througbont  this  article  ts  sssumed  to 
be  the  ordinary  cuUu  of  the  length  of  a  man's  fore-srm 
from  the  elbow-Jolnt  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  or 
in  Greek  inches,  equal  to  18t  Eogllah  inches.  There 
oeems  to  be  little  doul»t  bnt  that  the  Jews  also  used  oo- 
cBslooallj  a  shorter  coMt  of  S  bsndbreaths.  or  16  inches* 
bat  ooly  (In  so  fsr  as  can  be  asoerUlned)  in  speaking  of 
wsselB  or  of  metal  wortc,  and  never  applied  It  to  buildings. 
After  the  BsHrlonUi  Osptlvlty  they  seem  also  oocasloo- 
illj  to  have  Suifiioyed  the  Babylonian  eaMi  of  T  hand- 
breadths,  or  St  Indies.  This,  however,  am  evidently 
la«e  no  ^pttcatlon  to  Ih*  Tabemacle  or  SoloBBon's 
I'sBplo,  which  was  ererird  beiwre  the  Ghm>Uviiy;  yat 
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fak  tiw  3Qth,  vvrses  8  to  38,  without  any  vaiiathn 
befcod  the  slightest  possible  abridgement.  Secondly, 
the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  thi 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  feel 
assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible 
to  us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to 
some  traditional  accounts  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  realize  its  appearance  more  readily  than  wo 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
torms  may  have  enabled  him  to  undeistand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

The  additional  indications  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are 
besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothing  to  onr  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  ardiitectmal  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suflios 
without  some  remains  or  other  indications  to  sup- 
plement them  ;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  they  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  plan  were  either  sqtuuv  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever 
have  occurred  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuarv,  ns  obtained  from  the  '*  boards  "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  thoee  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  curtains  which  covered  it  appear  to  give  another, 
and  no  one  has  yet  socoeeded  in  i«H>nciling  these 
with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  ia,  however,  easily  explained, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  never  would  ha%'e 
occurred  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long  under 
canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  tent 
architecture. 

Outer  Enclosure. — ^The  court  of  the  Tabemade 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens— in  the  East 
called  Kannauts — and  still  universally  used  to  en- 
close the  private  apartments  of  important  person- 
sges.  Those  of  the  Tabemacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c).  This  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  coloura. 

The  space  enclosed  within  these  screens  was  a 
double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north  ^  and 
south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar  ol 
bumtrofferings,  described  in  Ex.  xxv'i.  1-8,  and  be- 


can  It  be  arailable  to  explain  the  pecalisrlties  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  Josephus,  who  Is  our  principal  authority 
regarding  It.  most  certainly  did  always  employ  the  Orrek 
cubit  of  18  inches,  or  400  to  1  stadium  of  600  Greek  r<>et ; 
and  the  Talmud,  whldi  Is  the  only  other  anthorlty. 
alwuys  gives  the  same  number  of  cubits  where  we  can  I  e 
certain  they  are  speaking  ol  the  same  thing ;  so  that  we 
may  feel  perfectly  sure  they  both  were  nslng  the  same 
measare.  Thus,  whatever  other  cnUts  the  Jews  may 
have  nsed  for  other  purpotes.  we  may  rest  assarpd  that 
for  the  baildlngB  referred  to  In  this  article  the  cnhll  of  1i 
taMbas,  sad  that  o«ly,  waa  the  one  emplofcd. 


bf  [0  broad, 

toiml;  ]r»  disunct.  u  it  mth  thiE  tlic  aath  mid 
•oolh  Willi  wa«  Mch  oomp^  of  tirenly  upright 
boardi  (I'jt.  nri.  la,  tic.),  atch  board  coc  cubit 
ud  m  hitir  in  width.  *nd  it  th«  w»t  end  there 
•nn  HI  board.-;  siiul  to  9  mbita,  which,  with 
Ok  uifle  bovdi  or  puati,  ainde  op  th«  10  cnbitt 

eidi  of  thcM  bcarda  was  fiirnithed  wilh  two 
tiBOM  M  )U  loirer  eitremitr,  which  fitted  inlo 
lilver  ncketi  plooad  on  thi  grounil.  At  tht  top  at 
kait  Umt  wen  jojnlst  and  &itaud  together  bj 
tan  oT  riiitlim  or  aadi  vood  nm  throuEb  linn 
grgold(Ei.  nri-Sfi).  Both  iDlhoriUaigin  that 
then  werB  fin  ban  Ar  each  lid*,  but  a  littfe  dtffi- 
Ctillf  aH«>  frem  the  Bible  dnciibi 


niddli'  bar  which  reachnl  fnn 
•7F  >1di1[  prsentlf  ow  lhi> 
ni^itd  to  a  lolnlljr  difl-renl  piir|WM.  in 


probnblv 


r  the   pmrat  thni   Jnwpfaui 


of  the  pillan  or  boards  hi 


8.S3). 
affiled 
ban  gitt  wilh  gold. 


.tay.(^»i.  N, 
•  riogof  p.m 


bar  r 


Milal  n 


another 
1  onDiher, 


w:ai  h«- 


hiod  there  wis  on  . 

the  hooids,  into  which  one  ofthe  ends  of  the  tu 

both  sides  wm  luertnl." 

So  fiir.  thertfore,  CTerjthing  hods  certjiin  ■n'l 
eoiiif  nuderslaod.  Tha  Tsbemaela  was  an  abl'>Mi; 
rectangular  stmctDr^  ?0  cubits  I019  bj  10  bmad. 
op«  at  the  (osteni  end,  ind  ifiirided  inlemallj  int* 
two  apartDHoU.  The  Holir  of  Koliis,  into  which 
BO  one  enteral — not  eveo  the  priot,  eictpt  on  reiy 
ntroordinary  occasiooa — was  a  cube,  10  cubits 
square  in  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  th« 
wall.  In  this  was  pbced  the  Mercy  wat,  aar- 
mDiuited  hj  the  cherubim,  and  db  H  was  plaeail 
the  Arit,  containing  the  lablos  of  the  I.aw.  In  frmt 
of  tlwM  WIS  an  outer  chamber,  ailed  the  Holjr 
Ploca— 20  cubits  long  tw  10  bnad,  u^  10  high, 
appnniriaiai  to  the  use  of  the  pritats.  In  it  wm 
placed  (be  gohin  aodlertiek  co  one  nde,  the  tnU* 
of  •bew'bead  opmsilc,  lod  batwMO  tbcn  ■>  lb* 
coitr*  tlN  altar  of  iaocMe. 


The  loof  oF  the  THbertiacle  was  fbnned  bj  3, 
..-  rather  4,  sets  of  curtains,  Ijie  dimeDnonii  of  two 
ofwbich  are  given  with  great  tninuteDBB  both  intbi 
BihleaodbjJowphus.    TbeinDe>iDOst(Ei. nvi.  1. 

Utio^  (Joeephus  alls  than  wool:  iplMW.  AM.  iii. 

8,S  4).  were  tea  in  numlw,  earh  4  cubits  wide  nod 

"1  cuMU  long.    These  were  of  turiog.  colouns  »nJ 

samentoH    with   dierubiin  of  ^'cunning  wck.'* 

etof  thncwmtewr  togetner  so  as  to  lorm  laq(a 
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sartains.  eaeh  20  cubits  by  28,  and  these  two  Again 
vprejoiMii  togtther,  when  used,  hj  fifty  gold  Duckla 
i»r  cULipk 

Aborr  IhaM  were  placed  curtains  of  goats*  hair, 
eA«ii  4  cubiti  wide  hj  30  cubits  long,  but  eleven 
in  nunaber;  these  wera  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
611 3  curtain,  and  fire  into  the  other,  and,  when 
used,  were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold 
buckles. 

C  ver  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  nun^ 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth  cover- 
ing isalso  specified  as  being  of  badgers' skins,  so  named 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really  consisted  of 
seal-skins.  [Badoer-Skin8  in  Appendix  A.]  This 
did  not  of  course  corer  the  rams*  skins,  but  most 
probably  was  only  used  as  a  coping  or  ridge  piece 
to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  3t  rami' 
skins  which  were  kid  on  each  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
probably  only  laced  together  at  the  top. 

The  question  which  has  hitheito  nroved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  restorers  is,  to  know  now  these  cur- 
tains were  applied  as  a  ooTering  to  the  Tabenmcle. 
Strange  to  say,  this  has  appeared  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardlr  an  exception,  they  haye  been  content 
to  assume  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as 
»  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin,  and  they  have  thus 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance  of  all  probabi- 
lities, MS  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the 
Pentateuch.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  are 
•ereral  important  objections. 

First.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
nsed,  only  about  one-third  of  it  would  be  been; 
d  cubits  OQ  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  goats'- 
hnir  curtain.  It  is  ti^ue  that  Bahr  {SijnU>olik  de» 
Mosaischen  CuUus),  Neumann  {Der  StiftsfUUte, 
18M1),  and  othei-B,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hanging  this  curtain  so  as  to  di^pe  the  walls  inside ; 
but  fur  thb  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
the  tatrm  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
thing  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
would  have  been  used  as  wall-hangings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  great  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
aiid  form  tlie  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent,  it  is,  that 
every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
fiill  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
be  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
edge,  and  the  sheep  skins  would  only  make  the 
matter  woi^w,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would 
depiess  the  centre,  and  imibably  tear  any  curtain 
thit  could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a 
roof  would  ceitainly  tear  the  curtains  to  pieces. 

Hut  a  third  and  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  dii-ect  conti-adiction  to  Scripture. 
We  are  there  told  (Ex.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats*-hair  curtains  shall  be  doubled  back  in 
fi'ont  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  {vet.  13),  that 
one  cubit  shall  hang  down  on  each  side — whereas 
this  anwigement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  front. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singnlarly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  had  from  the  days  of  Moses  down 
to  the  present  day;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  angle  formed  by 
^He  two  side:*  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
anf^le— not  only  because  it  is  a  reannable  and  usiuU 
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angle  for  such  a  itwf,  and  one  that  would  most 
likely  be  adopted  iu  so  regular  a  buikLng,  but  be- 
cause its  adoption  reduces  to  harmony  the  only  ab> 
normal  measurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  abox-e,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  consequaitly  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5 ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  t>ie 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  ani 
143-f  14«  =  392,  and  20*  =:  400,  two  number 
which  aro  practically   identical  in  tent-building. 


^5CUB1T», 
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The  base  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  i-oof  of 
the  Tabernacle  extended  5  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  firont  and  iiear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure ;  which  but  for  this  droumstance 
would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately  large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  otlwr 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

First.  The  Holy  of  Hofies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  four  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  psas.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  five 
pillai's  in  a  similar  space.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a 
motive;  but  the  moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it 
becomes  indispensable. 

It  may  be  aastmied  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  one  in  the  cmtre, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
other  two  between  them ;  but  the  probabilities  aro 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were  beyond 
those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopted  the  pilUuv  in  front  would,  like 
every  thing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits  aparu 

Secondly.  Josephus  twice  a»seiis  {Ant.  iii.  6, 
§4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divideil  into  th^-e^ 
parts,  though  he  specifies  only  two — the  Adytum 
and  the  Fronaos.  The  third  was  of  onur&e  tlie 
poroh,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched  acrobs  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  pluial,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  There  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pilhu* 
in  the  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have 
been  five, — so  that  there  practically  i^ere  two  sides 
there.  It  may  aUo  be  remarked  that  the  Peutn- 
teuch,  in  spealong  (Ex.  xxvi.  12)  of  this  after  piirt 
calls  it  Mtthcanf  or  the  dwelling,  as  uontradistiii- 
guished  from  Ohel,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  tc 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtain*. 

Fourthly.    We  now  unierstand  vhy  theie  are  tO 
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bmdihc  D  tin   aaitr  cartiJiis,   and   II  in  the 
■  that  ihtj  mi^ht  bnak  jninl — in 


^vtnt  tH  rmin  pni«trmtiDg  through  the  jointa. 
■Of  iiln  be  renmiiel  thut,  ■>  the  two  catHti  wh 

aepth  ef  fringe  would  be  pncticaUj  about  ^  ei 


With  theee  NKgntioiu,  the  whole  detcriptio 
the  Book  of  I'LiO'lut  i*  »  ouiJ;  uiulrntoad  thi 
m  Tiol  DecoBU'v  lo  diUte  lurtiier  upon  it ;  then 
howerer,  two  pointa  whidi  renmin  to  be  tioticeti, 
mnif  with  reference  to  the  Temple  whidi  imxe 
It  than  with  legfud  to  the  Tabemidt  it^f. 

The  firat  la  the  ditpositiaii  of  the  aide  Wi  of 
■hiltim-wood  that  joined  the  bcai'dA  together.  At 
Knt  •■chc  it  would  npjieiu-  thai  then  ucre  4  (hort 
and  ooe  long  bur  on  rach  ode,  but  it  aeema  inipoa- 
lible  to  >ea  how  these  nuld  be  armngnl  ta  accord 
with  the  UBual  inlnpretalioD  of  the  tut,  and  Terr 
improtHble  that  the  Isntehla  would  hare  corrted 
ibout  a  bar  4A  <Kt  long,  wheu  5  or  >>  ban  would 
have  antvera]  the  purpna  equally  well,  and  A 
rawi  of  ban  are  quite  unneceaaarj,  beaidca  being  in 
appuiltiou  to  the  worda  of  the  text. 

The  eiplfuiation  hinted  at  KboTe  ieemt  the  nw>t 
msonable  one— that  the  five  bau  named  (Ten.  K6 
■nd  27)  wen  jinned  end  loead,  at  Joaephua  aa«na, 
and  the  bar  menliooed  (rer.  28)  win  the  ridge-jiole 
of  the  roof.  The  woidi  of  the  Hebrew  teit  will 
matilj  well  bear  the  tnoiUtion— "  and  the  middle 
bar  which  i>  ietuvn,"  instnd  of  "  n  l/i«  nidii  of 
the  bomb,  iliall  mc-h  rrom  end  to  end.''  Thi> 
would  appear  a  perftctlj  rHuonablewlulion  but  foi- 
the  mechmical  dilficulty  that  no  pole  could  he  made 
niff  enough  to  bear  it>  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
cuiUioa  onr  an  eiteat  of  45  leet,  without  inter- 
mediate aappoi-ta.  A  ridgt-ntpe  could  (uilj  be 
atictched  Is  twice  that  distance,  if  required  lor  the 
purpose,  thou^  il  loo  would  droop  in  the  centre. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and  likely 
architectural  arrangement — »  much  K,  that  it 
leeme  more  than  probable  that  one  wai  employed 
with  aapporta.  0»  pillar  in  the  centre  where  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  euffidentfbr  all 
fraulKal  pur>iiM ;  and  if  the  canm  board  at  the 


Sanctaary  dosed  or 
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,r  of  Holii 
(whidi  then  i>  nothing  In 
would  be  (Milf  conitmcted.  Still,  ai  a 
n][q»rts  an  mentioned  either  by  the  iUk  or  Jv- 
■ephns,  the  qustioo  of  bow  the  ridge  wis  ireai 
and  (upported  must  ronain  an  open  03t.  incapaUi 
of  proof  with  our  present  knowH^^  hot  it  biMf 
to  which  we  ihall  hare  lo  rerert  pBaitly. 

The  other  queition  ii- wl  "  ' 
Verandah  which  (urraunded  tl 
Idl  opin?  The  only  hint  « 
dona,  ia  the  mention  of  the  watem  shias  alwiri 
in  the  plural,  and  the  employment  of  Jfwicra 
and  Ohel  thioDghoat  thb  diapter,  apparently  ta 
opposition  to  one  nnother,  JfiiAom  alwaft  Ken- 
ing  to  appljr  to  an  endued  epace,  wbidi  »b  cr 
might  be  dwelt  in,  OM  to  the  teat  ai  t  whidt  a 
to  the  ooTering  only ;  though  here  again  the  psiol 
is  by  no  meant  >o  dear  as  (o  be  decisiTe. 

The  only  reallj  tangible  reason  for  nipponiig  the 
aides  were  eucloard  is,  that  the  Temple  of  !wlniiia 
wai  nrrounded  on  alt  sides  but  tlv  Invl,  liy  a 
range  of  anudl  sella  S  cubits  wide,  in  which  the 
pritit*  rasided  who  wme  specially  tHr-^rl  la  Iha 
service  of  the  Tnnple. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  haT*  doocibis 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  convenience — at  night  rf 
least—so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  aiupectiag  it  ■« 

It  is  not  easy  to  aacertain,  with  anylhnig  Ilka 
certainty,  at  wlut  dittance  tram  the  lot  the  tait- 
p^  were  fiicd.  It  conld  not  be  lees  on  the  siitie 
nay  as  prohMily  h 


a  front  and  leai 

the  central  peg  couW  hardly  hsre 

been  at  a  lei  distance  than  20  cubits ;  so  that  it 

mr  the  whole 

istance  may  han  been  SOculHti, 

and  f,om  side  to 

side  40  c-rbiti,  mcasund  from  ntt 

lopog;anditL 

this  dimeniioo  that  seems  to  hart 

uit  allow  i^m 

gs  of  the  fDclcaurei,  u  it  wouM 

for  the  fasteungs  of  the  CDckRin 

on  either  side,  aod  for  the  altar  and  law  in  fnot. 

It   is    tmroelr 

worth    while,   howe™-,   insistbg 

atrm^ly  on  Ihesa  and  some  other  minor  points. 

Enough  has 

been  said  to  explain  with  the  wood- 

cuts  all  the  IDti 

pointe  of  the  propoaed  rertftali™. 

TEMPLE 
mJ  oiTT  iiidicatiBi  jf  th«  rautd  tut,  jnd  nt  IIm 
KUIK  tioK  to  BfaoTT  that  tlia  TabmiKle  vu  a  iw- 
Himilila  t*Dt-likc  K.-u<:tun,  mdmirmbly  adapttd  Ic 
Ihc  purpoHi  to  which  it  wi*  spplied. 
SoLOHOK'g  TeHrLE. 

The  Tabcnud*  KcompiiuiHl  Um  liiaelilM  in  all 
Ibclr  waadermn.  and  remaiiHd  Uieir  <»lj  Holf 
I'Uca  01'  Tonpia  till  David  obtaionl  poaHoiaa  of 
■Fruaalna.  and  ircctal  an  altar  in  tbe  Ihnahii^- 
fltnr  cf  Arauiiali,  oa  th«  *pot  *h««  tlta  altar  of 
the  Tanple  alwafa  »ft«rwardi  itood.  H«  kIw 
noi«htUw  Ark  out  of  Kir>lb-j«rim  (S  Sam.  vi. 
I  i  1  Chr.  xili.  6)  ud  pnparKl  a  tabemado  tor  it 
ill  the  oew  cit^  which  be  <mlled  after  hia  own  name. 
Ikith  tbttt  Wftt  brought  up  thence  bj  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  T.  5j ;  the  Ark  plkod  in  the  Holj  of 
Huliei,  but  the  Tahemncle  imdm  to  hare  been  put 
00  one  Nd<  aa  a  nlic  (1  Chr.  iiiLi.  32).  We  have 
DO  accviint,  howeier,  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
Tabernacle  of  Mo<a  trom  GibeoD,  nor  anfthing 
that  woald  enable  ui  to  conoKt  it  Kith  that  00* 
whidl  Solomon  removed  out  of  the  CilJ  of  David 
',3  Chr.  r.  b).  In  Sut,  r^om  the  lime  of  the  bmld- 
wg  of  the  Trmple,  we  Iw  light  of  the  Tabernacle 
altogether.  It  waa  David  who  fint  propoaed  to  re- 
place the  Tabernacle  bf  a  morv  iiermaoont  building, 
but  waa  forbidden  for  the  jeaionH  aaaigned  bj  the 
prophet  Kathiui  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  tic.),  and  though 
he  coUetted  rnaUriaia  and  made  amuigemente,  Uie 
•KcntioE  of  the  talk  was  left  for  his  nn  SoIodmni. 

He,  witn  Che  aasiitiuice  of  Hiram  king  of  Tjn, 
comnKDced  thiagieat  undei-takingin  the  lonrth  jenr 
of  hiH  rsgn,  and  completed  it  in  aeven  Jf^Jit,  about 
10D5  U.C  according  to  the  received  chronologj. 

On  a>m|»riDg  th«  Temple,  as  described  ia  1  Kings 
vi.  and  3  Chronicles  il.  and  iij  Josephus  vii.  3,  with 
the  Tabnniu^le,  an  just  eiplciined,  the  fint  thing 
tliat  strikes  us  is  that  all  th^  armDgemeDts  were 
identioil,  and  the  diniensioos  i^  everf  part  wert 
einctlf  double  those  of  the  prending  structure. 
Thus  |]ie  Uolj  of  H<diee  in  the  Taberaade  was  a 
cube,  to  cubita  ench  waf ;  in  the  Temple  it  was 
20  cuUts.  The  Holf  Place  oi  ouUr  hall  wai  10 
ev^bits  wide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in  the  Tabei- 
iwrie.  In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were 
eiictly  double.  The  porch  in  the  Tabernacle  was 
.n  cul.iLt  dwp,  in  the  Temple  10  :  its  width  in  both 
uuiances  bring  the  width  of  the  house.  ThechAmban 
round  the  House  and  the  Tabenacla  weit  (Bch  5 
eubita  wide  on  the  gnnmd-floor,  the  diSerencc  being 
that  in  the  Temple  the  t>a  walls  taken  together 
mad*  up  a  thickneM  of  5  i;ubita,  thui  making  10 
cubita  for  the  chambers. 

Taking  all  these  puts  together,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Temple  meaauml  BO  cubiU  by  40 ;  that  of 
tbeTabennde,  uwehiiTeju(t>Fen,was4Ob7  20i 
■ud  what  b  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that 
though  the  walls  ware  10  cubits  high  in  the  oat 
and  20  cabila  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the 
TubemKleWBs  15,  that  of  (he  Temple  30  cubits; 
tlw  one  nwfrlsbg  5,  the  other  10  cubiU  abon  the 
height  of  the  intonal  walls.^  So  ciact  indeed  is  thia 

.  ..!___.  .^^^^  not  onlv  oonlinna  to  the  fuUeat 
■loratjon  of  llie  Tabernacle  which  has 
liosd,  but  it  is  a  singulai  confinnatlo-j 


and  Chrcniclei  in  this  matter ;  for  _ ,      .      _ 

able  to  check  the  one  bj  the  otlier  at  thia  distaut 
of  tJma  with  perfect  certaintj,  but,  now  that  we 

WD  roigh  t  almost  reatare  both  edihcei  from  Joaephu/ 
account  of  the  Temple  M  I'e-erecled  bj  Herod,  U 


Then 


jf  that  the  Temple,  as  built  by  SolomoD, 
'  Tged  cDpf  of  the  Tabeniacle,  goea 


&r  also  to  cbnnge  the  form  u,  miwiun  liuiniiiAui 
question  which  has  been  long  agitated  by  the  etu* 
dents  of  Jewish  anr]<)uities,  inasmuch  aa  the  Id- 
qidry  as  to  whence  the  Jews  derived  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  transferred  to  the 
oirlier  type,  and  the  question  thus  stands.  Whence 
did  they'derice  the  scheme  of  the  Tabcmacle? 
From  ligypt? 
here  i*  noi  a  shadow  of  pn»f  Out  the  Egyptiana 


n  (heir 


DT  any  hi 


hitherto  v«b- 
tured  to  luggot  such  an  oiH^a  tor  that  stiuclur» 

From  Aiayria  ? 

Here  loo  we  are  equally  devoid  of  any  antberitf 
or  tsogible  data,  for  though  the  probabilitta  eer- 
tainly  m  that  the  Jews  would  tather  adopt  a  tona 
Irom  the  kiiidnd  Auyriins  than  from  the  hated 
Bti-angen  whow  land  they  tad  Just  left,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  justify  us  in  such  an  akumptiou, 

KroEL  Arabia  r 

It  i>  possible  that  the  Arabs  miiy  have  used 
nwTabk  tent-like  lemptea.  They  were  a  people 
nearly  aUisI  in  race  with  the  Jews.  Uoses'  bthei^ 
in-law  waa  an  Arab,  and  something  be  may  hnve 
seen  there  awr  have  suggested  Ike  mtb  he  adopted. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  presnt  go.' 


for  thi  pmeit,  at  lout,  it  muit  wMtSct  to  Icddw 
that  the  foiTO  of  tbt  Tempi;  wu  arplrd  from  Che 

that  rtuf  tiATe  been  uddvd  vnv  auch  As  were  luu- 
all;  (oiplojed  at  that  time  in  Pileatitie,  ud  mm 
eipeciillf  at  Tyre,  wbenoe  miMt  of  the  utiGom  wcrt 
^Idiiwd  who  auistol  in  iti  erection. 

So  Tar  u  the  dimenueu  aboTa  qaMad  an  con- 
cenwd,  neTythiiig  it  at  dor  and  ai  cartaio  aa  anj- 
thing  that  an  ba  piedkatad  of  aof  bojlding  of 
whidi  DO  rnnaiiu  tiiat.  but  bejand  thia  Ihtn  an 
cti-taiD  miliar  problema  bj  no  mnna  ao  «aay  to  re- 
aolTc,  but  fbrUiniUly  ihej  an  of  maeb  ma  im* 
portuio     Thefint  iilha 

HtSgM. — That  giTen  b  1  K.  tj.  2— 4f  30  cnbita 
— ia  ao  naaonable  in  prepeHJon  to  the  other  dimen- 
Dooa,  that  iha  matter  might  be  allowsd  to  reat 
than  vara  it  tot  fer  the  uaertioa  (:i  Cbr.  iii.  4'> 
that  the  Sei^t,  though  B|>p«Tentlr  onlj  of  the 
pndi,  waa  120  cubi(a=  180  teet  (aa  ucarly  aa  maj 


b*  the  height  ol  the  ifeeple  of  Su  Martin',  in  llx 
Fielda).     Thia  it  ao  unlike  anjrthing  m  knoir  of  id 

the  Tabernacle,  we  might  at  fir<I  tight  feel  aloica 

i'jatified  in  rejecting  it  as  a  miatake  or  iuterpulaTioo. 
ut  tor  the  aaaartion  (2  Cbr.  i^i.  3)  Ibat  Sc4i>n>oa 
oxrloid  the  vpper  chmiiert  with  gold,  aod  2  K. 
uiii.  12,  when  the  iltan  on  the  top  of  Iha  ^prr 
ckmnben,  apparently  of  tlie  Temftle,  are  meolionrd. 
In  addition  to  thia.  both  Joaephua  and  the  Talmud 
peniatenlly  aiaert  that  there  wna  a  auiKntniFture 
on  the  Tonple  equal  in  height  to  the  lover  pan, 
■nd  the  lolal  height  they,  in  aoeontacce  with  the 
Book  ot  Chronicle*,  call  120  cutnU  or  1B0  fnl 
(Aal.  Tiii.  3,  £2).  It  ii  rTident,  howerer,  that  he 
oblaina  tlew  dimensioiia  fint  by  doubling  thi 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  It  60  iiiitol 
of  30  cuUta,  and  in  like  manner  eiaggeniliii; 
every  other  dimenaian  lo  make  up  thia  quaniiiv. 
Were  it  not  for  lhe»  authoiitiea,  it  would  mUiij 


lU  iht  ml  u 


TSMFLE 

I  ml  udECDcin  of  th*  aw  if  wa  natiiiied 
ic  uppv  caunbcr  occupied  tilt  iparc  betir^cn 
thi  toof  of  ths  Holf  Place  ind  the  roM  ot  Uie 
Temple.  Ten  eubito  or  15  f«et,  fi-en  iiner  deduct- 
ing Ibe  thlcknoi  of  the  two  n»&,  is  lumdent  U> 
comtitutc  luch  no  ^w-tment  u  history  would  lead 
01  to  Hippose  eiUtdt  (here.  But  the  evidence  Uut 
there  wu  eometlilDg  bejond  tbu  li  w  itrong  that 
it  eannot  be  rqeded. 

In  looking  tliroi^  the  monumetiti  of  utiquitj 
for  sometUng  to  njggeit  what  this  might  be,  the 
naif  tiling  tiut  oocon  it  the  pifttronn  or  Talar  (hat 
eiitted  on  the  roofeofthe  pJxb  T^ifln  at  Peree- 
polii-u  ihown  in  Woodmt  No.  6,  whicb  npiiMDta 
the  Tomb  o[  DhHui,  ud  ii  «n  exact  reproductjoa  of 
the  iiifade  oT  the  Pi]«oe  (faowB  Id  plan.  Woodcut 


No.  9. 


Itia 


«fter  the  b  „ 
■Tovedl;  coplei  in  Btooe  or  older  AMfrUn  foi-nu,  ai 
aa  udi  miif  repteaoit,  with  mar*  or  Iwi  emctnei 
eontemporarjr  hiuldingi.  Nothing  in  fact  could  r 
pment  more  correctl;  ■'  the  iltara  on  the  top  of  U 
upper  diamben  "  which  Josiah  beat  donn  (2  I 
inii.  IS)  than  Ihii,  nor  could  anTthing  mois  fully 
■Met  all  the  aichitactural  ordevotloaal  eiiguiciaa  of 
thaan;  but  ita  h^ght  nerer  could  bate  been  60 
eubita,  or  ertn  30,  hot  it  might  lery  probably  be 
til*  20  eulnla  which  inddiDt^y  Josephiii  (r~    " 


the  Book  ofOiroaidea  nearly  doublea  lb 

D  in  Kings ;  but  this  ariao  kom  the  ayeienwtie 

Lplication  of  ths  height  which  mialed  Joaephui; 

and  if  we  aiiume  the  Temple  to  have  beni  60  cuhila 

height  of  tbe  pillan,  aa  girea  in  the  Book 

of  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to  mpport  the 

3f  of  ita  porch,  la  thoae  in  Kinf^  are  the  proper 

ight  for  a  temple  30  cubita  high,  which  theie  it 

every    rtajgn    to    believe 

Accordjug  lo  1  K.  in.  15 
«t  ttq,,  tbe  plliin  were 
IS  cubita  high  and  13  in 
'  ance,  with  capi- 
cuUti  in  height. 


53)  m 


TO  of  tin 


lown  in  the  laat  woodout ;  and  theiucii 
of  20  cubita  a  muth  more  to  be  I: 
tshua'  hdghUgenei^yare,  which  he 

to  hare  euggerated  wheu  he  was 


JocUk  and  Boai. — Then  are  DO  featum 
nected  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which 
given  riae  to  lo  mncb  eontroveny,  or  been  lo 
cult  to  explain,  a>  the  form  of  the  two  plllara  of 

It  faai  vvenbesi  luppoKd  that  they  were  not  pillan 
In  the  ordinary  eeoM  of  tbe  term,  but  obeliski 
tliia,  hownar,  there  dos  not  appear  lo  h 
noiaritj.     Tbe  porch  «u    SO   feet    in    ' 
sad  a  nof  of  that  eitent,  erai  if  compoaei 


EcuUy  ar 


only  look  paiuftally  *ak 
but,  in  fact,  almoet  itopoa- 
oftbeN 


m  the  fact  thai 


.(re. 


Above 

rther  member,  oiled  alio 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  four 
cubiti  io  height,  but  which 


•aryto 


le  the  order. 


iben  make 
27  cubits,  leaving  3 
iU  or  4|  (eH  for  the 
«  of  the  roof,  the  whole 
gn  aeemi  reasonable  and 

If  this  conjecture  ii  cor- 
rect, we  have  no  great  difii- 
ully  in  lUggeating  that  tbe 
ily-ffork  must  have  tieen 
something  like  tbe  Perse- 
polilan  cornice  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  which  Is  probably 
nearer  in  style  to  that  of 
tbe  buildion  at  Jerusalem 
tlun    anyUiing    elaa    we 


to  tiy  and  ipecolata  on 
what  wna  tha  exact  form 
of  the  decontloD  of  these 
celebnt«d  i^llare.  The 
nets  of  checker-work  and 

hi    of    chain-work, 

H  ponufranatei,  &c., 

II  lealuna  applicibte 

lal  ardutsctun;  and 

h  we  know  that  Che 
old  Tartu  r*c«e  did  Dse 
metal  architectora  every-  , 

where,   and  especially   in  ^ "* 

of  the  material  every        r«i~  «  ymttau^ 
nen  has  perished,  and 

ive  now  no  reproenlaCione  fJ-OID  which  we  can 
reilore  theni.  Thastyl»wean  familiar  with  were 
all  derived  mote  or  less  from  wood,  or  from  atone 
with  wooden  omamenta  ivpeat«l  in  the  harder 
■rial.  £ven  at  P^arpolis,  though  we  may  fee) 
sin  that  everything  we  see  there  had  a  woodoi 
prototype,  and   may  euspect  that  much  of  thdr 

'en  ornamentation  woe  derirtd  Gom  >be  tuiia 

I  forms,  slill  >t  i!  ao  far  removed  fnm  ti.* 
wiffiai  sooroe  that  In  ibe  jwoiDt  ali'e  of  aui 
6  A 
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TEMPLE 


sDowledgB,  It  is  dangerouB  to  in&ist  too  dosely  on 
any  point.  NotwithiitandiDg  this,  the  pillars  at 
Peiwpolia,  of  which  Woodcut  No.  8  is  a  type,  are 
probably  man  liksa  Jachiu  and  Bou  than  any  other 
pillars  which  have  reached  us  fram  antiquity,  and 
gire  a  better  idea  of  the  immeDie  capitals  of  these 
columns  than  we  obtain  firom  any  other  examples ; 
but  being  in  stone,  they  are  &r  more  simple  and 
less  oinammtal  than  they  would  have  been  in  wood, 
«iDd  inHnitely  less  so  than  their  metal  prototypes. 

Internal  Supporta. — The  ezistence  of  these  two 
pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  bus 
hitlierto  been  entirely  oYorlocked  :  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  ?  Considering 
that  the  dear  space  of  the  roof  was  120  cubits,  or 
SO  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  tanking  in 
the  centre  by  its  own  weight,  unless  trussed  or 
supported  from  below.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
erer  to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientiHc  forms  of  carpentry 
implied  in  the  first  suggestion,  and  there  b  no 
reason  why  they  Aould  have  resorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  how ;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architecturally  the  introduction  of  pillars  in  the 
Interior  would  have  Increased  the  apparent  sise  and 
improved  the  artistic  efhcX  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  d^ree. 

If  they  were  introduced  at  all,  there  must  have 
been  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necefisarily  equally  spaced,  in  a  transverse  dilution, 
but  probably  standing  6  cnbits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubits. 

The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  construc- 
tion throws  any  light  on  this  subject  is  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.    [Palace.]    There  the 

Eniars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of  the 
all  were  state  and  festivity ;  but  though  the  pillan 
in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above  the  roof, 
they  were  qpeced  probably  10,  certainly  not  more 
than  12|,  cubits  apart.  If  Solomon  had  been  able 
to  roof  a  daar  space  of  20  cubits,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  do  It  there. 

At  Penepolia  were  is  a  small  building,  called 
the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  centnil  hall,  an  adytum — the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out— and  a  range  of 
bbiaII  chambers  on  either  side.    The  principal  dif- 
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ferenoe  is  that  .t  has  four  pillars  in  its  porch  Insfens 
of  two,  and  consequently  fuiu*  rows  in  its  interioi 
hall  instead  of  half  that  number,  as  suggested  aJsore 
All  the  buildings  at  Penepolis  have  their  floon 
equally  crowded  with  piHars,  and,  as  tbtre  is  k 
doubt  but  that  they  borrowed  this  peculiarity  froa 
Nineveh,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  why  Solo- 
mon should  not  have  adopted  this  expedient  to  pi 
over  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insupeniJt 
constructive  difficulty. 

The  question,  in  fact,  is  very  much  the  same  that 
met  us  in  discussing  the  coostruction  of  the  Taber- 
nade.  No  intenial  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either 
of  Uiese  buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere.  Bat 
the  difficulties  of  construction  without  them  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so 
usual  and  so  entirdy  nnobjectionaUe,  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  thdr  not  being  employed.  Either 
building  was  possible  without  them,  but  certainly 
neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  aomething  to  the  probability 
of  their  arivigement  to  mention  that  the  ten  bases 
for  the  lavers  which  Solomon  made  woold  sUnd 
within    each    inter-column  on    dther  hand. 
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wheie  they  would  be*  beautiful  and  i^t»priaie 
ornaments.  Without  some  audi  aocentuaticn  of 
the  spooe,  it  seems  difficult  to  undetstand  what  they 
were,  and  why  ten. 

Chambers. — The  onl?  other  teatnre  whidi  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  applicatioo  of  thres  tien 
of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  eouxpt  that  of  the  entrance. 
Though  not  expresdy  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of 
monasteiy,  appro|Kiated  to  the  reMdence  of  the 
priests  who  were  dther  permanently  or  in  tarn 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
storey  was  only  5  cubits  in  width,  the  next  6, 
and  the  upper  7,  allowii^  an  otbti  of  1  cubit  en 
the  side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inches  on  eadi  side, 
on  which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to 
cut  into  the  walla  of  the  Temple.  Assuning  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  diam- 
bers  to  have  been  2  cubits  thick,  and  the  outer 
wall  one — ^it  could  not  wdl  have  been  less— this 
would  exactly  make  up  the  duplication  ef  the 
dimension  found  as  before  mentioned  lor  the  verandah 
of  the  Tabemade. 

It  b,  again,  only  at  Pereepolia  that  we  find  any- 
thing at  all  analogous  to  this ;  but  in  the  plan  \Mt 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Phhioe  of  Darins,  we  find  s 
similar  range  on  either  hand.  The 
palace  of  Xorzea  pofseiisce  tliis  feature 
also ;  but  in  the  great  hall  there,  and 
Its  counterpart  at  Susa,  the  jABct  of 
these  dmmbers  Is  suppLwted  by  lateral 
porticoea  outside  the  nails  that  sni^ 
rounded  the  central  phdiUix  of  pillars. 
Unfoitunately  onr  knowledge  of  Asxy- 
rian  Temple  architecture  is  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  sny  whether  this  feotuie 
was  common  eUewheic  and  though 
aomething  very  like  it  occurs  in  Bud- 
dhist Vihanis  in  India,  these  hitter  are 
comparatively  ao  modem  that  their  dis- 
position hardly  bean  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Court.— The  encleaure  of  the 
Temple  consisted,  acoordii^  to  the  Bible 
(1  K.  vi.  S6),  of  a  low  waU  of  thm 
courses  of  stones  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams,  both  prcbably  highly  orm- 
mented«  As  it  is  more  than  probable 
tnat  the  same  diiplicntionof  diioensiov 
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took  place  ia  thii  as  ia  all  the  other  foiturea  of  the 
Tabernadet  we  imy  aafely  annme  that  it  was  10 
euUts,  or  15  fei't,  in  height,  and  almost  certainly 
100  cubiU  north  and  south,  and  200  east  and  west. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bibis  sf  any  poiti* 
eoea  or  gateways  or  any  architectara!  omaments  of 
this  ^Dcloame,  tor  though  names  which  were  atter- 
wards  transferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple  do  occur 
in  1  Chr.  ix.,  xxiv.,  and  zzvi.,  this  was  before  the 
Temple  itself  was  built;  and  although  Josephus 
does  mention  such,  it  most  be  recollected  that  he  was 
writing  five  centuries  after  its  total  destruction,  and 
he  was  too  apt  to  confound  the  past  and  the  pre- 
•ent  in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did  not 
then  eziat.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  HeixMl's 
Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon*8  Porch,  and 
Joae^ua  telU  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  monarch ; 
but  of  thia  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  and  as  neither 
in  the  aoooont  of  Solomon's  building  nor  in  any 
subsequent  repairs  or  incidoits  is  any  mention  made 
'of  aneh  buildings,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
iiid  not  exist  bdToi-e  the  time  of  the  gmttTebuilding 
loimedktdy  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Temple  of  Zerubbabbl. 

We  haTo  vtrj  few  particulars  r^arding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  after  their  retnm 
from  the  Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  descrip- 
tion that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  aome  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhera  which  are  eztremely  interesting  as 
affording  points  of  oam)iari«on  between  it  and  the 
Templea  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected  after  it 

The  first  and  OMst  authentic  are  those  given  in 
the  Book  of  Esra  (vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of 
Cyma,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  builded, 
the  place  where  thev  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the 
foundations  thereof*^ be  strongly  laid;  the  height 
thereof  threeeoere  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thenof 
threeaoore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones 
and  a  row  of  new  timber."  Josephus  quotes  this 
passage  almost  Uterally  (zi.  4,  §6),  but  in  doing  so 
eoablea  us  with  certainty  to  translate  the  woi^  here 
called  Bow  as  "  Storey  **  (M/u»s)— as  indeed  the 
acnse  wotild  lead  us  to  infer — for  it  could  only  apply 
to  the  three  storeya  of  ehambera  that  surrounded 
Sokmion's,  and  atterward's  Herod's  Temple,  and 
with  thia  again  we  come  to  the  wooden  Taiar  which 
aurmowitcd  the  Temple  and  formed  a  fourth  storey. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  dimension 
of  60  cubits  in  height  aooords  perfi»tly  with  the 
words  which  Josaj^ua  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Herod  (zv.  11,  f  1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that 
the  Temple  built  after  the  Gbptivity  wanted  60 
cubita  of  the  height  of  that  of  Solomon.  For  as  he 
had  adopted,  aa  we  have  seen  above,  the  height  of 
1 20  cubits,  as  written  in  the  Chronicles,  for  that 
Tenple,  thia  one  remained  only  60. 

The  other  dimensioQ  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
wa  find  both  from  Joaephus  and  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  mther  repaired  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
tiroe  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
inci^ease  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  either  the 

A  In  reooontlDg  the  evenU  narrated  by  Ezra  (z.  9), 
loaepbna  aays  {AnL  xi.  t.  ^i)  that  the  aaasmblj  there 
reCsned  to  look  place  In  the  upper  room,  ip  Ty  vir^^ 
rav  ltf0v,  which  would  be  a  very  curious  iUnstration 
of  the  ONS  or  that  apsninent  If  It  couM  be  df'pcndfl'i 
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Holy  Place  or  tlir?  Holy  of  Holies,  sims  we  find  that 
theM  were  retained  in  Ezekiel'a  description  of  an 
ideal  Temple— and  were  afterwards  those  of  Heitid'a. 
And  as  this  Temple  of  Zenibbabd  waa  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  atrktiy  speaking  ro> 
paired  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  diminished.  We 
are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming 
that  the  porch  and  the  ohambere  all  round  were  20 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earliei'  build- 
ing. This  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  be  aooounted 
for  by  the  introductiott  of  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the  priest's  lodgings  in- 
stead of  each  being  a  thoroughfiuv,  as  must  oei^ 
tainly  have  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in- 
cluding the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  trutli.' 

The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple  is  found 
in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
aephus {oont,  Jp.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  **  In  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  dty  ia  a  stone  walled  en- 
closure about  500  feet  in  length  (At  ir§rrAw\tBpos), 
and  100  oabits  in  width,  with  double  gates,"  in 
whKh  he  describes  the  Temple  aa  being  situated. 

The  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  TafaernatJe  en- 
closure as  applied  to  Solomon's  Tonple,  and  may 
therefore  be  aouepted  as  tolerably  ceitain,  but  tlie 
500  ftet  in  length  exceeds  anytliing  we  have  yet 
reached  by  200  ftet.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  for  the  women  or 
the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Naithex  or  Galilee  for  those 
who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or  these 
together  were  100  cubits  squai-e,  it  would  make  up 
the  **  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author.  Hecataeus 
also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square 
and  10  high.  And  although  he  mentions  tlie 
Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us 
with  any  dimenrioos. 

From  these  dhncnsions  we  gather,  that  if  **  the 
Priests  and  Levites  and  Eldera  of  fiunilies  were  di»- 
conaolate  at  Meing  how  much  mora  sumptuous  the  old 
Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect "  (Ezr.  iii. 
12 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  zi.  4,  $2),  it  certainly  was  not  be* 
cause  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension  had 
been  increased  one-third ;  but  it  may  have  been  that 
the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  othur  omaments  of 
Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this,  and  the  pillan 
of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all  have  been  far 
more  splendid,  so  also  probably  were  the  vessels ; 
and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  %r 
more  than  mere  architectural  splendour.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  Temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  wei«  practically  very  &r  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Heathen.  Even  that  of  Kzra 
is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  tht 
last  century — Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  the  pi'ecious  metals,  the  elaboration 
of  carved  oriuuneiit,  and  the  beauty  of  the  textile 


upoo,  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  aw  so  dear  thai 
It  waa  In  the  "street," or  "place"  of  the  Temple,  thai 
we  cannot  base  any  argument  opcm  it,  though  H  U 
curious  as  Indlcatiug  what  was  passing  In  the  mltd  ot 
JoMpbus. 

5  A  a 


iMat,  *liii4i  mule  up  Uidr  iplmdinir  ami  wnigtd 
Uwm  »  pnaoiu  in  the  «ya  of  Uis  ff^t,  mkI 
tb*n<u  eonicquentlf  b*  no  gnaUf  miiUk*  tlitn 
la  judgF  of  tbvn  bj  tba  number  of  enbita  Uw; 
PMiumd.  The)'  ma  'J'emplu  of  b  SbctniUc  not 
ofkOlticiwple. 


TtHTb 


Temi  le  or  1 
nnfB  Temple  w! 


Babrlaniii  bi  the  25lli  jMr  of  Ui«  CaptiTitr,  iaa 
not  mU  much  to  our  know1*dgF  of  the  lubjec*.     '■ 
li  not  ■  descripliin  oTi  Temple  that  arer  wu  bu 
or  eror  cmld  be  erectucl  at  Jeninlem.  and  can  cs 
MquoiUj  onl^  be  cnodidered  ai  tbe  b»aa  ideal 
what  a  Shemitic  Temple  ought  to  be.     Aa  auch 
WDold  cenaialf  be  inlerotiD);  if  itocmld  bteomctJj 
iwtDifld,  but  unfmtmaUljthediffieultiMDf  — -'-■-- 
«at  a  coaplicateJ  plan  Bi>m  a  mere  Tertiil  t 
Hon  are  vtij  gnat  indefll,  and  are  ■nKMT«»*H 
iMtaace  hj  our  imperiect  knowledee  of  the  enct 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  UThitcctUTiO  tanu,  and  it 
maj'  alio  be  from  tbe  preptatt  dmiibing  not  what 
he  Ktinllf  knew,  but  odIj  whnt  he  nw  in  a  Tiaion. 
Be  thii  u  it  may,  we  tind  that  Ihe  Tem^de  itaelF 
wu  of  the  enct  diraenuoiu  of  that  built  bj  Solo- 
mon,  Til.  an  adytum  {Em.  t\.  1-t),  20  cvbiti  iquan, 
anaoa,  20x*0,aiidamTDiinded  by  celU  of  1 0  cubiti' 
width  ini4uding  tbe  tbickiHs  of  tba  wallx,  the 
irhole,  with  the  porch,  making  np  40  cubili  by  HO, 
«r  nrj  little  more  than  one  Ibur-Ihousandth  port 
of  the  wbole  ana  of  the  Temple:  the  height  c 
fortunitely  ia  not  giTtn.    Beyond  tbi)  w«  a  nuic 
oouria  end  neldencaa  for  the  piinti,  and  place*  1 
■crilia  and  other  ceremoiiiei  of  tbe  Temple,  1 
he  comea  to  the  outer  court,  which  tnenitind  h 
nvdaon  neb  of  ita  aidee;  each  t«ed  (Ki.  il.  f<)  m 
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WW*  therafbn  10  feet  6  inehea,  and  tlw  aifaoa' 
aequeotly  b'lM  Greek  ftet,  or  withm  a  few  IM  il 
~~  Eugliah  mile,  CDUJdenblr  more  than  the  wbelf 
■  of  the  city  of  Jeraulem,  Tettipl*  iDCliiJedl 
[t  baa  been  attempted  to  get  orer  thia  dirfkdly 
eaying  that  the  prophet  mnnt  cuUta,  not  reeda; 
t  ttiB  ia  quite  UDtsiakle.  Nothing  an  be  Dan 
a  than  the  ipedliiatiod  of  tbe  length  of  Ik 
d,  and  nothing  more  oinful  thaa  the  mode  ■ 
licb  reeda  an  diatinguUhed  Ircm  cublta  tbrou^^ 

ier«  a  dumber  and  a  gateway  an  m 
one  reed.     If  cubit  w        "  '-■- 


irdioarf  cohitan 


ir  21  is 


k  Tbe 


Notwithitanding  it 


1  idnl  character,  tbe  wbote  it 
ibowing  what  wti«  Ibe  aapn- 
tiona  of  the  Jewa  in  thii  directico,  and  how  didennt 
they  wen  from  th«a  of  other  nationa ;  and  il  a 
lntai«tti«  hen,  ituumuch  aa  then  can  be  Litilt 
doubt  but  that  tbe  anaogemeoU  of  Hnnd'i  Tenplt 
ware  in  a  gnat  meaauro  infiueooed  by  tba  deicrip- 
tion  hen  given.  The  ODter  nxut,  ft*  inataw^  with 
ita  portkoea  meaauiing  400  cuUta  each  w^,  n  M 
eiact  couiiterfMrt  on  a  nnnller  aale  of  the  outer 
court  of  biekiel'aTeniplP.  KDd  ia  Dotfouinl  ia  tHhtr 
SdoBMo'i  or  Z*niblai)«r>i  and  eo  loo,  nidaillT. 
an  aereral  of  tba  intenal  airai^autata. 
Tekple  or  Herod. 
Pot  oar  Icnowiedge  of  the  last  aod  gmtertoftht 
Jcwiah  TonpUs  wt  are  jndebtad  almoat  wholly  I* 
the  worka  of  Joaephu^  with  an  oonMional  hint  Ina 
the  Talmiid. 

Tbe  Bible  oniortatiatdy  ooilaioi  nothing  to  aani] 
tbe  ra^earcbea  of  tbe  antiquary  in  (hi>  raipKt. 
With  true  Sbemitic  indiflerence  to  tuch  obJHSa,  Ihi 
writen  of  the  New  TaabUMDt  do  not  rumiib  ■ 
■ii^e  hint   which  would   enable  lu  to  aacaiiait 


-f,      V'l 


i  to  be 
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Timpla  wcM,  Dor  >nf  chuadcriMic  (catnra  of  Hi 
■rcUtcctnra.  fiat  Jonphiu  Imtw  tiw  *pot  per- 
■Kuillf.  and  hb  hariunbil  dmwoiicaa  an  »  mi- 
nutdv  mrcnnto  that  ve  Almoat  nifpfct  he  hid 
Man  hii  tTea,  when  writing,  gome  gmoDd-plui  of 
the  boildiDg  pivparal  in  the  unuUnariitei-gtBtni'i 
department  of  Titua'imnny.  They  form 
CDDtnot  witk  hit  dimeniliHu  in  height 
with  MBTCcly  an  eiception,  an  l>e  ^< 


a  d\inag  the  liege.  it  wna 
poHiUe  to  ooHTict  him  of  arror  in  Tupect  to  elen- 
UofM,  bat  u  ragarde  plan  he  ncami  always  ta  have 
had  a  wheleunM  dread  of  the  knowledge  of  thoae 
amimg  whom  he  wai  living  and  writii^. 

The  Temple  or  naca  itaelf  wu  in  dimAdao 
amogeniflit  Tiry  ilmilir  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
ralhiT  that  of  iSorubtabel^mora  like  Ibe  Utter ; 
but  thia  wia  aiUTonndad  by  an  inner  encJoanre  of 
gnat  ttreogth  and  migni  licence,  nxuuijng  a>  nearly 
■>  <ao  b*  nude  out  ISO  eubibi  by  'HO,  and  adorned 
by  porehea  and  ten  gateway!  of  gnat  magnificence ; 
and  beyond  thi*  again  waa  an  outer  encJoaare  n 
earing  eilannlly  dOO  cnbita  each  waT,  which 
adonied  with  poitiooea  of  gnaler  •pleodonr  than  any 
V*  know  df  altachad  to  any  tempi*  of  the  ancient 
world :  all  abowjiig  haw  rtnmgly  Roman  ioflucDc* 
with  Heathen  n 


II  at  worii  in  ennlojdi^  n 


implete, 
Kzh.howt 


amfdit  bU  tUi  eitemal  iDcrmtatioii. 

It  hu  already  been  pointed  ont  [Jesosalbk, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1019-20]  that  the  Temple  waa  certainly 
ntoatedln  theS.W.  angle  of  the  ana  uw  known 
tlie  Haram  ana  at  Jemnlem,  and  it  ia  baldly  nea 
taty  to  lepcat  here  tlie  ai^menta  there  adduced 
prore  thHt  iti  dimenaiaoi  wen  what  Joiephaolatea 
them  to  be,  400  cnbiti,  or  one  itadii 

At  the  tine  whan  Herod  reboilt 


in  that  pnibibly  mnit  not  be  taken  too  lileially, 
■)  leiut  if  we  an  to  depend  on  the  meK.-urementa  of 
HecalaeaB.     According  to 
Herad'i  Tonple  waa  betwt 
greater  than  that  which  preceded  it.     ^VhaL  Herod 
did  annrentlT  wai  to  lake  In  tlie  whole  npnn  betwi 
the  Temple  nnd  the  city  wall  on  Ita  esbtern  aide,  d 
to  add  a  CDn^idenlbll'  tf«ce  on  th«  north  and  loi 
to  ani^rt  the  porticoe*  which  ha  added  then, 

Aa  the  Temple  terrace  thm  became  the  principal 
defence  of  the  city  on  the  eait  aide,  there  ware  00 
gats  or  opoiinga  in  that  directlixi,'  nod  being  litu- 
ated  on  a  aort  of  rocky  btnw — aa  andenced  &am 
ita  appearance  in  the  TBulta  that  bound  it  on  thii 
aide — it  waa  n(  rII  (iitun  tin»  oonadeivl  onattack- 
ible  Irem  the  eaitward.  The  north  tide,  too,  when 
not  cOTerrd  by  the  foitrea  Antonia,  became  part 

out  .eitemal  galea.  Bot  it  may  aim  have  been  thxt, 
aa  the  linnbii  of  the  king!,  and  Indeed  the  general 
cemetery  of  Jenunlam,  were  aitaatal  imm^iately 
t3  the  noithward  of  the  Temple,  then 
■Dine  nligioua  leelii^  in  pnrauting  loo  nadyi 


•  TImTi 


■a  of  tbe  place,  bloduil  np  u 
iDnfli.    Thlalauibeiepaoad, 
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tram  tin  Tmple  to  the  hnrying-pLisb  (Ki.  iHu 

On  the  aonth  aid^  which  wu  endoaed  by  thi 
wall  of  Opbel,  then  were  double  gatei  naaily  in 
the  centre  {Ata.  it.  11,  g5).  Thw  gitea  nil! 
eiiit  at  a  diitanee  of  alout  365  feet  from  the 
■outh-western  angle,  and  are  perhapa  the  onlt 
architectural  jMuittofthe  Temple  of  Ueivd  which 
remain  n  n'hi.  Thia  entfanca  oonaiata  of  a  double 
archway  of  Cydt^eau  anhit«ctun  on  1h*  level  ol 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  iqnara  Taatibule  mt^ 
■uringM  fnt  each  way.  In  tlv  centra  of  thii  ia  a 
pillar  crowned  by  a  capital  of  the  (Inek — lather 
than  lloman— Corinthian  order  (Woodcnt  No.  ll)i 
the  Ksuithua  alternating  with  the  water-leaf,  a*  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Winda  at  Athens,  and  other  Greek 
examplea,  but  which  waa  an  arrangonent  abnndoned 
by  the  Homani  a>  orly  aa  the  time  of  Auguitui,  and 
nenr aftarwaida employed.'  Fremthlapillaripring 
four  Hat  f^numtal  Hrr-h*«.  and  the  space  between  t  h«« 


Dofed  by  flat  ilomai,  conatnictad  apparently  oo 
hoTuontal  piiudple.  The  walla  of  thii  Tcatibulc 
of  ttie  lanie  bevelled  maunrj-  ai  the  eilerJor; 


the  projeciiuiiK  leem  to  have  been  chiaellad  off  in 
Bome  paita  »  aa  to  form  pilaaten.  Vma  thia  a 
double  tunnel,  neaily  2t«  feet  In  length,  Inda  to  a 
flight  of  iteiv  which  riie  lo  the  surhce  In  On 
court  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway 
ofihe  inner  Temple  which  led' to  the  altar.and  » 
the  one  of  the  four  gatcwara  on  thia  aide  by  whid> 
anyme  arriTing  from  Opbel  would  natnmlly  wiih 
to  enter  the  inner  en^'leann.  It  aeemi  to  hare  been 
thia  neceadty  that  led  to  the  external  gateway  being 
placed  a  littl*  more  lo  the  aaatward  than  the  eiad 
cenin  of  the  endoanra.  whan  uatorally  we  abouU 
otherwiae  liBTe  looked  for  IL 

Welaamfrom  the  Talmud  {  Jfii.  i!.  S),  that  (he 
gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  thia  panage  M 
waa  called  the  "  Water  Gate;"  and  it  is  Intwnting 

icriptionof  KehemiiA  (>il.  37).     Tlie  Wnlei-  Gate  ii 

the  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mahomedan 
Huthora,  though  by  them  treqaently  oonfoundad 
witn  the  outer  gate  at  the  other  end  of  Uiia  paaage. 
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Towards  the  westward  there  were  four  gatewajv 
k>  the  external  endoeure  of  the  Temple  {Ani.  zr.  1 1, 
§5),  and  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
ti«ced  witii  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern  led 
ever  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  identified  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (of  which  a  yiew  is  given  in  art  Jeru- 
salem, Tol.  i.  p.  1019),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basi- 
lica of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace  (Ant.  ib.). 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  8.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below 
that  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site 
of  the  thiixi  is  so  completely  co\'ered  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Meckmd  that  it  han  not  yet  been  seen, 
bat  it  will  be  found  between  200  and  250  tieet  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area;  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond 
that  on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itKlf  was  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  moi-e 
towards  the  north.  The  fourth  was  that  which 
led  over  the  causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlarged  by  Herod,  the  ascent  from  the  wesstem 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37 ;  IK.  x.  5, 
&c.),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  pUioed  laterally  so  as  to  foim  a  part  of  the 
architectural  design.  When,  however,  the  Temple 
came  to  be  fortified  •*  modo  arcis  "  (Tacit.  IT.  v.  12), 
the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  established  to 
afford  communication  with  Uie  upper  city,  and  the 
two  intermediate  lower  entrances  to  lend  to  the 
lower  city,  or,  as  it  r<as  originally  called,  *'  the  city 
of  David." 

Cloisters. — The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
Tonple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  couil  when  it  was  enlarged  by 
Herod.  It  is  not  quite  dear  if  there  was  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently  erected ; 
but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple  area  was  so 
extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  from  the  very  foundations  the  terraoe 
walls  and  cloisters  bdonged  wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
cubiU  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  {B.  J.  t.  5,  §2) 
with  fiat  roo&,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immessnrably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§5)  that  thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
arrangement  or  ascertaining  its  dimensions.  It  con- 
sisted (in  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture)  of  a 
nave  aiid  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  being 
open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall. 
The  biwdth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the 
side  aisles  30  from  centre  to  centrs  of  the  pillars; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle 
100  feet  Its  section  was  thus  something  in  excess 
of  that  of  Tork  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadinm  or  600  Greek  ftet  or  100  feet  in 
excess  of  York,  or  our  .Argest  Gothic  cathedrals. 

c  It  does  not  appear  difflenlt  to  aoooGBt  for  this  txtnr 
ordinary  excess  The  RsbWs  adopted  the  ascred  mimber 
ef  Eseklel  of  500  for  their  external  dtaneBsions  of  the 
Temple,  wlthoat  ositag  modi  whether  It  meant  reeda  or 
CttUts,  and  though  the  oonmenUtors  say  that  tbey  oiity 
BBrant  the  amaller  cubit  of  li  ladMS,  or  S9S  feet  In  all. 
this  espkastion  will  not  hold  good,  as  all  their  other 


Thi3  magnificent  structure  was  snppartsd  Ijf  }9i 
Corinthian  oolnmns,  arranged  in  four  rows,  foH^  is 
each  row — the  two  odd  pillars  forming  spparently 
a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Stoa,  whidi  thus  formed  the  prindpal  entnore 
fi-om  the  city  and  palace  to  the  Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  fixnn  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  endosure,  3  cobits 
m  height,  beautifully  ornamented  with  carving,  bic 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  diancten 
forbidding  any  Goitile  to  pass  within  its  boundaries. 
Again,  at  a  abort  distance  within  thia  was  a  fitgfat 
•f  steps  supporting  the  terraoe  or  platform  on  wfaidi 
the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to  Josephus 
(B.  J.  V.  5,  §2)  this  terrace  was  15  cubits  or  22} 
foet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  fourteen  steps, 
each  we  may  assume  about  one  foot  in  height,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or  platform,  10  cnbils 
wide,  called  the  Chd ;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
depth  of  the  gateways  five  or  nx  steps,  more  leading 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  thus  making  20 
or  2 1  steps  in  the  whole  height  of  22|  feet  To  the 
eastward,  where  the  court  of  the  women  was  situated, 
this  arrangement  was  reversed ;  five  steps  led  to 
the  Chd,  and  fifteen  from  that  to  the  ooarl  of  the 
Temple. 

The  couii  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
us  to  feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middttk  ssys 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  187  N.  and  a 
(ii.  6).  But  on  the  two  hut  sides  there  were  the 
gateways  with  their  exhedrae  and  chambers,  which 
may  have  made  up  25  cubits  eadi  way,  thon^, 
witii  such  measurements  as  we  have,  it  •ppesis 
they  wera  something  less. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimenaons  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoth,  as  137  cnbiti 
square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  firat 
from  the  extreme  improbabili^  of  the  Jews  allotting 
to  the  women  a  space  moi^  than  fen  times  graiter 
than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israd  or  to  the 
Levites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  ssone  an- 
thority,  were  respcctivdy  137  by  11  cobits;  but, 
more  thsn  this,  from  the  imposdhility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  other 
dimensimis  given.*  If  we  assume  that  the  endosnn 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chd,  was  neariy 
equidistant  on  dl  four  sides  (nm  the  dmsten,  its 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  gi^eat  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seons 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  tspoaahy 
on  the  north  and  souUi  leading  to  the  Temple  oowt 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  great  ela- 
boration.    But  the  wonder  of  dl  was  the  greet 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  c^  the  wqina 
to  the  upper  court.    This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  area — ooveiied  with  carving 
richly  gilt,  having  apartments  over  it  (Ant.  xv 
11,  §7),  more  like  theGopura^  of  an  Indian  temple 
than  anything  dse  we  are  acquainted  with  in  ardu* 

messarements  sgree  so  dosdy  with  those  of  Jooepbif 
that  they  evidently  were  nslng  the  sasae  caUt  of  If 
Inches.  The  fact  aeesw  to  he,  that  having  Mimwwsrfy 
adopted  500  cubits  tmtead  of  400  for  the  eztcreal  dtawB- 
Bloiis,  they  bad  100  cuhits  to  spaiv.  and  lotRMlaeed  ttirs 
where  no  aothortty  existed  to  show  tbey 
k  Bsnibonk  ^  ArekiUdmt,  p.  03  et  ac 
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twtura.  It  WW  ftUo  in  all  probftbilitj  the  oo«  called 
iIm  •«  BeaQtiful  Gate  "  in  the  N«w  Teetament. 

Immediately  within  this  gateway  titood  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  acoording  to  Jo:«phua  (B,  J,  v. 
b,  §6)|  50  cubitB  sqiiaiie  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  iodined  plane.  The  Talmad 
reduces  thia  dimension  to  32  cubits  {Middothj  iii. 
1 ),  and  adds  a  number  of  particulaiis,  which  make 
it  appear  that  it  must  have  been  like  a  model  of  the 
Babylonian  or  other  Assyrian  temples.  On  the 
north  side  wei«  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
victims  were  attached  whidi  were  brought  in  to 
be  sacrifioed ;  and  to  the  south  an  uiclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Water  Gate — so 
called  because  immediately  in  front  of  It  was  the 
gi«at  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  first  explored 
and  described  by  Dr.  Barclay  {CUp  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  526),  fi-om  which  water  was  supplied  to 
the  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  beyond 
this,  at  the  $.W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
ing {Middotk,  iii.  3^,  through  which  the  blood  of 
the  victims  flowed*  westward  and  southward  to 
tiie  king's  garden  at  Siloam. 

Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  enclosed  by 
a  low  nuvpet  one  cubit  in  height,  pUced  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  separate  from  the  priests  while 
the  hitter  were  peiforming  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  enclosure  towards  the  westward 
stood  the  Temple  itself.  As  befbi«  mentioned,  its 
internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Temple  of  ^omon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  Prophet 
in  a  vision,  vis.  20  cubits  or  30  feet,  by  60  cubits 
or  90  feet,  divided  into  a  cubical  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
a  holj  place  of  2  cubes ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  doubting  but  that  the  Sanctuary 
always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thousand  years 
btA»re  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  the  internal  dimenstons  remained  the 
aame,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
wlide  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Pteroroata  or 
surrounding  parts  being  increased  from  10  to  20 
cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
measured  60  cubits  across,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
w^est.  The  width  of  the  facade  was  also  augmented 
by  wings  or  shoulders  (jB.  J.  v.  5,  §4)  projecting 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth 
100  cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  fiir  all 
leems  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
tittxj  measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Jose^os 
and  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly 
Jewish  idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a 
cube^  was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100 
high — and  everything  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to 
thia  simple  imtio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights 
as  oom|«red  with  horizontad  dimensions,  and  the 
tendency  that  always  exists  to  exa^erate  these 
latter,  that  may  have  led  to  some  coniusion,  but 
from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as 

<  A  cbannel  exactly  corresponding  to  that  described  In 
the  Talmud  bas  been  discovered  by  SIgnor  Pierottl, 
racniiig  towards  the  so«tt-tcc«t.  In  bis  pablisbed  ao- 
nmnts  be  mistakes  It  for  one  flowing  fiortt-e»t,  In  direct 
eootradictlon  to  tbe  Talmud,  wblcfa  Is  our  only  authority 
on  the  sntilect. 

k  As  It  Is  not  easy  always  to  reallxe  figured  dlmenrions^ 
It  may  assist  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
io  state  thai  the  western  CiiQade  snd  nave  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Herod's  Temple. 
Thus  the  fk^le  with  Its  shonlders  Is  about  1 00  cttbit«  wide. 
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regards  height,  were  what  tliey  were  asserted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specitied  wiUi  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Middoth  (iv.  6).  This  authority  roakii 
the  height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubits ', 
the  rooting  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  the  coena- 
culum  or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet« 
&C.,  9 ! — all  the  pails  being  named  with  the  moat 
detailed  particuUuity. 

As  the  Adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  firet  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica* 
tion,  and  so  does  the  second  ;  for  a  room  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  tact,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  was 
guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  the 
building  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he 
did  in  some  other  instances.^ 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  fiur 
as  the  horixontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of 
this  celebrated  building,  or  their  arrangement  in 
pUu  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  part  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  very  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height. 
But  when  we  turn  fix>m  actual  measurement  and 
try  to  realixe  its  appeaianoe  or  the  details  o(  its 
architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  b'ttle  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  m  r^ard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  doisters  of  the 
outer  court  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  from 
the  appearanoe  of  nearly  contemporary  cloisters  at 
Palmyia  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  effect. 
There  are  also  in  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  pillan  which  once  belonged  to  these  colon- 
nades, and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  tbe  trouble  to 
measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore  the  cloisters 
at  all  events  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

We  may  also  realize  very  nearly  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  inner  fortified  enclosure  with  its 
gates  and  their  aooompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
ivBtore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  {Ani,  zv.  11,  §5j 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteen 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  fiurly  assume  that  it  was  not  a 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  repair — ^it  may  be  with  ad- 
ditions— which  they  undertook.  We  know  also  fitMn 
Maccabees,  and  &ma  the  unwillingneas  of  the  priesir 
to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  all 
that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  desecrated 
was  never  destroyed ;  so  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  waa  sttU 
standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Fersepolis 

The  nave  is  60  cobiu  wide  snd  60  high,  and  If  yon  divMe 
the  aisle  Into  three  storeys  you  can  iMve  a  correct  idea 
of  the  chambers;  snd  If  the  nave  with  Its  clerestory  were 
divided  by  a  floor,  they  would  oonrectly  represent  the 
dbnensions  of  the  Temple  and  Its  upper  rooma  The 
nave,  however,  to  the  transept.  Is  consldexahly  more  thsB 
100  cubits  long,  while  the  fiiipade  Is  only  between  60  and 
60  cnblts  hlg^.  Those,  therefore,  who  edhere  to  the  writtce 
text,  most  double  lit  height  In  Imagination  to  realiae  lis 
appearance,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  tbe  Temple  wa« 
Doi  higher  In  reality  than  the  CsfQade  of  the  cathedral. 
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Bad  Sum.  In  fiict  the  Woodcut  No.  6  oomctlj  m- 
pKsenta  the  secood  Temple  in  so  fiir  as  its  details  are 
eoDoerned ;  far  w  must  not  be  led  away  with  the 
modem  idea  that  different  people  built  in  different 
styles,  which  thej  kept  distinct  and  pmctised  only 
within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Jews  were 
too  closely  ooonected  with  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonisns  at  this  period  to  know  of  anj  other  style, 
and  in  fiut  their  Temple  was  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting 
the  contemporary  edificra  at  Persepolis  and  Snsa. 

The  question  still  remains  how  much  of  thb 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
mudi  of  Roman  feding  added.  We  may  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  That  country  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trsoe  one  Testige  of  her  taste  or  feeling 
in  anything  found  in  Syria  at  or  about  this  epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself;  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  add«l  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  facade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
snrmised  that  the  fa9ade  was  entirely  remodelled 
at  this  time,  e^wcially  as  we  nnd  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  yery  Roman  feature,  and 
yery  unlike  anything  we  know  of  as  existing  b^re. 
This,  Josephus  says,  was  25  cubits  wide  and  70 
hi^,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  Temple  itself,  so  unlikely, 
that  it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
Middoth  fiii.  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide 
by  40  hign,  which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  but  also  with 
the  proportions  of  Roman  architecture.  This  arch 
occupied  the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  restored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  cubits  on  either 
Hand  ?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Egyptian 
propylon,  or  coTitred  with  oi-nament  like  an  Indian 
Gopuni  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  fii^ade  on 
either  hand  was  oorei^  with  a  series  of  small 
arches  and  panels  four  storeys  in  height,  and  more 
like  the  Tflk  Kesra  at  Ctestyhon  ■  than  any  other 
building  now  existing.  It  is  true  that  nearly  fiye 
centuries  elapsed  be^een  the  destruction  of  the  one 
building  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But  Herod's 
Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor  was 
Nushirran'a  the  first  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clomsy  details  show  just  sudi  a  degrada^ 
tion  of  style  as  we  should  expect  from. the  intenral 
whidi  had  elapsed  between  them.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Asia  that  it  is  im- 

Cible  to  speak  with  certaintr  on  such  a  subject, 
we  may  yet  recover  many  ot  the  lost  links  which 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  restore  the 
earlier  examples  with  at  least  proximate  certainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem— ^e  lower  court,  standmg  on 
its  magnificent  terraces — the  inner  court,  raised  on 
its  platform  in  the  centre  of  thia— and  the  Temple 
itsrif,  rising  out  of  this  group  and  crowning  the 
wliole — must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the 


*■  Ewald  is  disposed  to  thtak  that  even  in  the  ftarm  In 
vUdi  we  hsve  the  Oommaodments  there  are  some  sddt- 
fMos  made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and  the 
ftrarth  oonnnandincnts  were  originUly  as  briefly  impe- 
railve  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  (Gtaek.  Jtr.  IL  10«).  The 
dUfcrence  between  the  reason  given  in  Ex.  xz.  11  for  the 
ftMirth  oommaadmeot,  and  that  stated  to  liave  been  given 
te  Desk  V.  xft.  makes,  perhaps,  snch  a  ooq|octare  possible 
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fceanty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  ^eadid  ai^V 
tectural  combinations  of  the  andent  world.    [J.  P.] 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  pa- 
pular name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instanoes,  ii 
not  that  of  Scripture.    There  we  have  the  "  tea 

words"  (Ona-^n  mbj; ;  ra  iima  ^iuktu, \  wrU 

ctsMm),  not  the  Ten  Commandments  (  Ex.  xxxir.  28 ; 
Deut.  iv.  13,  z.  4,  Hd>.).  The  difTereDos  is  not 
altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  leord  of  God, 
the  '*  word  of  the  Lord,**  the  eoostantly  recnrriaff 
term  for  the  fullest  rcvelatton,  was  higher  than  aai 
phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  nd  ovried 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  If  oa 
the  one  side  there  was  the  special  contrast  to  wluch 
our  Lord  refers  betwen  the  commandments  of  Gad 
and  the  traditions  of  men  (Matt.  zv.  3),  theairafanei 
of  the  Rabbis  showed  itself,  on  the  other,  in  pbaang 
the  toordi  of  the  Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  MVrdli 
of  God.  [Gomp.  Scbibeb.]  Nowhere  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  reference  made  ts 
their  numbv.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  howcfv,  wij^ 
rw  Z4tta  Xaylmv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itself  ea 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gava  oooaaon  ts 
the  formation  of  a  new  word  (**  The  Daaalofnc'*  i 
aemUoyor,  fint  in  Clem.  AL  Patd.  iii.  IS),  whkh 
has  perpetuated  itself  in  modeni  lan|^ag«.  OCfaa 
names  are  even  more  significant.  These;  and  tha« 
alone,  are  *'  the  words  of  the  eoTcoant,**  the  on- 
changing  ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstroctart,  aooes- 
sory  and  subordinate  (Ex.  zxxiv.  28).  They  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometiines  simply 
**  th€  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteooflwss  ia 
man  (Ex.  xzv.  16,  xxzi.  18,  &c.).  It  ia  by  yiitiie 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  Ark  bcoomeB,  in  ill 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x;.  33, 
Ac),  that  the  aacred  tent  became  the  Tabccnads 
of  Witness,  of  Testimony  (Ex.  zzxviii.  21,  lie.). 
[Tabernaclb.]  Th^  remain  there^  thronghont 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  theprimcfnl  relics  of  a 
hoar  antiquity  (1  K.  viii.  9),  their  material,  thf 
writing  on  them,  the  aharp  incisive  chancier  of  the 
laws  themselves  presenting  a  striking  oontrsst  ts 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  q>eak  of  the 
earlier'  i^  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold,  bnt 
the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representatives  of 
wealth  *  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xii.  3). 

(2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  gresl 
Wonti  were  first  given  to  the  people,  BurroimdeA 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other 
precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  dark 
ness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
amoke,  and  the  thtmder,  like  the  voioe  of  a  tmmpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  reoeiye  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cease  to  b2  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  nan,  was  speaking  to  the 
Isi-aelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the  language  of 
later  inspired  teacbere,  oUier  icustrumentalitv  was  not 
excluded.^  The  law  was  "  ordained  by  angda"  (Gal. 

SduUa  which  modeni  annotalora  put  into  the  matji^  are 
in  the  exlKtibg  sute  of  the  0.  T.  Inoocporated  into  lbs 
text.  Obvlonsly  both  forms  could  mA  have  appeare) 
wiitUr  on  the  Two  Tablea  of  Stone,  yet  Deak  v.  Ift,  31 
not  only  sUtes  a  dUTerent  reason,  bat  aflbma  that  ''all 
th«se  wofda"  were  thos  written.  Kell  iOtmm,  m  A. 
XX.)  seema  on  this  point  disposed  to  agrsa  wUh  BwahL 

k  BoxUnf.  It  Is  trae,  asserts  that  Jewish  tntorpietpn 
Tlib  ImrIIj  an  eioepUon,  maintain  tkat  ■*  DeuM  vnbr 
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Ki.  10),  ''spokni  by  nngels"  (Heb.  ii.  2j,  reoartd 
as  th«  onilDAnoe  of  angeU  (Acts  vii.  53).    The 
■gcocy  of  those  whom  Jie  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist 
connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flaming  fire  (Ps. 
civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  7>  was  present  also  on  buiai.     And 
the  pari  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
.H.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  19)  affirms,  that  of  •*  a  mediator." 
He  stood  *'  between  "  the  people  and  the  Loi-d,  **  to 
•how  them  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  r.  5), 
vhile  tbej  stood  a&r  off,  to  give  form  and  distinct- 
ness to  what  would  else  have  been  terrible  and 
overwhelming.    The  **  voice  of  the  Lord  "  which 
they  heard  in  the  thundcrings  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  "  full  of  majesty,"  «*  dividing  the  flames 
of  tire"  (Ps.  zzix.  3-9),  was  for  him  a  Divine 
tooni,  the  teatamony  of  an  Eternal  will,  just  as  in  the 
p«raUel  instance  of  John  zii.  29,  a  like  testimony  led 
some  to  aay,  "  it  thundered,"  while  others  received 
the  witness.    No  other  words  were  prodaimed  in 
like  manner.    The  people  shrank  even  from  this 
nearness  to  the  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very 
echoes  of  the  Divine  voice.    And  the  record  was 
■8  azoeptiooal  as  the  original  revelation.    Of  no 
other  words  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
as  thew  were  written,  engmved  on  the  Tables  of 
Stont,  not  as  originating  in  man*s  contrivance  or 
aagadty,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by 
the  -« finger  of  God"  (Ex.  nzi.  18,  zzzii.  16; 
oomp.  note  on  Tabbbn acle). 

(3.)  The  number  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
Itself  significant  to  Moecs  and  the  Israelites.  The 
received  symbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  com- 
l^teneM  (Bfthr,  Symholik^i,  175-183),  it  taueht 
the  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect 
(Pk.  ziz.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not 
on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  prolmbly  in  two  groups 
of  five  each  {infra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations  from  the  classiflcation  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  division  of  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbour,  which  we  reo^ise  as  the 
groondwork  of  every  true  Moral  system.  It  taught 
tiiem  also,  five  bdng  the  symbol  of  imperfection 
(B&hr,  i.  183-187>  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties 
would  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion.  The 
i^ecuiTence  of  these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at 
once  frequent  and  striking.  Ewald  {Getch,  Itr.  ii. 
212-217)  has  sliown  by  a  large  induction  how  con- 
tinually laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups  of 
five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered, 
meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  proportions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  [Temple.I  It  would  show  an 
ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to  ex- 
dude  this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  {e.  g, 
Grotius,  De  Deoal,  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it, 
the  connexion  of  the  Ten  Words  with  a  decimaS 
system  of  nnmeration,  with  the  ten  fingers  on  which 
a  man  counts.  Words  whish  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  ground- 
work of  education  for  all  cliildren,  might  well  be 
connected  with  the  simplest  facts  sjid  processes  in 
man's  mental  growth,  and  thus  stamped  more  in- 
delibly on  the  memory.^ 

(4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 


Oeoakgl  per  ae  immediate  locntmn  ease"  (IKm.  de 
Daottl.}.  The  language  of  Joiephas,  however  ^AnL  xv.  6, 
$9).  not  leas  than  that  of  the  N.  T..  shows  that  at  one  time 
thetjedltknaof  the  Jewish  schooU  pointed  to  the  opposite 


t  Ifiiin   absorbed  in  symbolism,  has  nolhiag  for  this 
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controversy.     At  least  four  distinct  amui(emcnti 
present  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Chordi 
resting  on  :hat  of  St  Augustine  (Qw.  in  £x,  71, 
Ep.  ad  Januar,  c.  xi.,  De  Decal.  bc^  &c.)  the  first 
Table  contemned  three  commandments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Pai-tly  ou  mystical  git>unds,  be* 
cause  the  Tables  tlius  symbolized  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  partly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
class!  Hcation.  it  involved,  however,  and  in  poit 
pi-o<»eded  firom  an  alteration  in  the  received  ar- 
iTuigement.  Wliat  we  know  as  the  first  and  second 
wei'e  united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law 
appealed  at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the 
thiitl,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment.    The  com- 

?leteness  of  the  number  was  restored  in  the  Second 
'able  by  nuiking  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command 
of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neif^ 
hour's  wife,'  which  with  us  foims  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fiital  objection  to  this 
order  that  in  the  First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it 
ought  to  distinguish,  the  two  sins  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry ;  and  that  in  the  Second  it  introducea 
an  arbitrary  and  meaningless  distinction.  The 
later  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome  apparently 
adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit  image-worship 
only  so  fiur  as  it  accompanied  the  acknowledgment 
of  another  God  {Catech.  THdnd,  iii.  2,  20). 

(6.)  The  familiar  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  oar  du^  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical  gi'ounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altog^er  satisfying, 
it  is  because  it  fiSls  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which 
gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence, 
and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of 
the  fiflh  commandment  fitm  the  point  of  view  of 
modem  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  {mfra), 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (d.)  has  been  adopted  by 
later  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uxziel,  Ahax 
Ezll^  Moses  ben  Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  r. 
SfKoXoyof ).  Retaining  the  combination  of  tlie  first 
and  second  commaiAiments  of  the  common  order, 
they  have  made  a  new  **  word  "  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  braught 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection  to  this 
division  is,  (] )  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what  is 
evidently  given  as  the  gi-oundwork  ot  the  whole 
body  of  Uws. 

(cf.)  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that 
reooi^nised  by  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephua 
(iii.  6,  §6)  and  Philo  {De  Deeal.  i.),  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtiully  by  Ewald  {Oesch, 
ler,  ii.  208),  which  pUoer  five  coounandmeots  in 
each  Table;  and  thus  pi^Merves  the  pentad  and 
decad  grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code. 
A  modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this 
places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position, 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  our  neigh- 
bour. From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  b  be- 
lieved, the  place  thus  given  to  that  commandment 

nataralsDgsestlonbattwonotesofadmlntlonOI).  The 
analogy  of  Ten  Great  Commsodments  In  the  moral  law 
of  Buddhism  might  have  shown  him  bow  naturally  mec 
crave  for  a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  true  system 
WM  as  Utile  likely  to  Ignore  ihe  ualural  craving  as  a  lalsOi 
(Oomp  ooic  In  Ewald,  Uuck,  Ur,  U.  aof.) 
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wm  etatially  the  right  one.  iMtead  of  dnJAm 
towaids  Gild,  and  dutin  towards  oar  Baghboim, 
we  must  th.nk  of  the  First  Table  as  oontaining  all 
that  belfniged  to  the  Emrt^cia  of  the  Gredb,  to 
the  Vietas  of  the  Romans,  duties  t.  «.  with  no  cor> 
respondii^  ri^ts,  while  the  iieoond  deals  with  duties 
which  involve  rights,  and  come  therefore  uider 
the  head  ctJvttitia.  The  duty  of  honouring,  t.  4f. 
supporting,  parents  came  under  the  former  head. 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the 
parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional duty.  His  right  to  any  maintenanoe  hova 
them  had  ceased.  He  owed  them  rererence,  as 
be  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9). 
He  was  to  show  piety  {wtrtfiw)  to  them  (1  Tim. 
T.  4).  What  mnde  the  **  Cbrban  "  casuistiy  of  the 
Scribes  BO  specially  evil  was,  that  it  was,  in  this 
way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the 
second  (Mark  vii.  11 ;  comp.  Piety).  It  at  least 
hannooises  with  this  divisioa  that  the  second,  third, 
fimrth,  and  fifth  oonmiandments,  all  stand  on  the 
same  fiwting  as  baring  special  sanctions  attaching  to 
them,  while  the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their 
simplicity  by  tfaemselreB,  as  though  the  reciprocity  of 
rights  were  in  itmlf  a  sufficient  ground  finr  obedience.' 

(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  ijamaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added: — 
*'  But  when  the  Lord  thy  Ood  shall  have  brwight 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  grmt  stones, 
and  shalt  plaistcr  them  with  plaister,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Bf  oreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  1  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  ofier  on  it  burat^ 
oSerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  tbou  shalt  sacri- 
fice peace-ofierings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Cuaanite  that 
dwdleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sk:hem  "  (Walton, 
{BibL  Polyglott.),  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  histoiy  of 
this  remarkable  addition.  (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are 
found  in  the  Hebi-ew  text  of  Deut.  xzvii.  2-7,  and 
xi.  30,  with  the  mtMUution,  in  the  former,  of 
Gerisim  for  Ebol.  (2.)  In  the  absence  of  con- 
firmation from  any  other  version,  Ebal  must,  as 
far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  be  looked  upon 
as  the  true  reading,  Gerizim  as  a  fidsification, 
casual  or  deliberate,  of  the  text.  (3.)  Probably  the 
choice  of  Gsrisim  as  the  site  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Kbal  that  of  Cuncs.  Poe- 
libly,  as  Walton  suggests  {Proiegotn,  c.  xi.},  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  Uie  latter  should 
have  been  chosen  instead  of  the  former,  as  a  place 

A  A  ftuiher  oonflnnattoo  of  Uie  troth  of  thtsdivkton  to 
foisod  in  Bool  xilL  9.  SL  I^nl,  -*""n'ng  up  the  dutlea 
"brfcflj  comprehended"  in  the  one  freat  Law,  '•Tboa 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thTselt"  ennmerstes  the  last 
five  conunao4nentB^  bat  makes  no  mentiuB  of  the  Sfth. 

■  I.  ^nk  i  olcet.  9K^^i  tahmmemtmt  temtmum ; 
flttn  fB  A  Y, 
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Ibr  mcriiice  and  oflering,  may  have  led  than  to  JdbI 
on  the  reading  Ebol  as  erroneous.  They  were  hb* 
willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  taunts  of  tber 
Jodtaan  enemies  by  buiUing  a  temple  on  the  HiU 
of  Cursea.  They  would  claim  the  inheritance  d 
the  blessings.  They  would  set  the  authority  d 
their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Grant 
Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  aooepied  as 
the  other.  The  *•  Hebrew  verity  "  waa  not  thaa 
acknowledged  as  it  has  been  sinoe.  (4.)  In  otke- 
repetitions  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Patateach 
we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton 
makes  in  iu  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in  the  first  femm- 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex,  the  transcribers 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  documeiHe  to  copy, 
and  that  ooaiequently  much  was  ktt  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  scribe.  Here,  howevei, 
that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The  intcrpolaiiosi 
has  every  mark  of  being  a  bokl  attempt  to  claiis 
for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerisim  the  soleiaa 
sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  pbce  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.  The 
guilt  of  the  interpolation  belomd  of  oouzse  only  tc 
Uie  first  contrivers  of  it.  'unt  later  Samaritans 
mi^t  easily  come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  trot 
oae,  on  that  of  the  Jews  sa  corrupted  by  a  fiwudu- 
lent  omission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
scribes  that  they  were  iM>t  tempted  to  retaliate,  and 
that  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  records  prercntrd 
them  firom  suppresnng  the  history  which  connected 
the  rival  sanctuaiy  with  the  Uesungs  of  Geriain. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uxxiel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  op  the 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thv  God," 
&C.,  are  given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  m  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  oosd- 
mandments  no  less  than  for  the  first  five.  "  Tbou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  aas  oi 
murderen  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world." 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  fonnuli, 
'* death  goeth  foiih  upon  the  world  **  as  the  ponial»- 
ment  of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  droogli : 
aa  that  of  fidse  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captrvity 
as  that  of  covetousness  (Walton,  Bibl.  J*oiygktt,\ 

(7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  tht 
Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  AboiJk 
(  =  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  aad 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  gi-ren 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  fiuts  whidi 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  wwds  of  Cre* 
ation,  the  ten  generations  fimn  Adam  to  Kooh,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  ten  trials  of  AbiahaiB, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  bnt  the  ten 
divine  words  find  no  pbioe  in  the  list.  With  all  their 
ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Law,  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on  other  points  thmn 
the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in  otbcra, 
they  made  void  the  oommandmenta  of  God  that 
thcj  might  keep  their  own  tnditionx. — Compsuw 
Stanley,  Jevcith  Church,  Lect.  vii.,  in  illustraCioa  o| 
many  of  the  points  here  noticed.  [E.  H.  P.3 

TENT.*    Among  the  lewiing  dnraeteristica  of 

2.  |3^ ;   «Kfi^ ;    taUoHlan  |   opposed  to  D^X 
"boose.'* 
Sl  nSD  (moQBft).  only  once  •*  tsnt**  (1  Sssa.  xU  ll>. 


4.  ^3P;  ndfutov;  n^xmar;  Arab,  gj^ 

with  art  preflxed,  comes  oloote  (Span.)  Mid 
(BasseU.  Jlqipoc  L  ao) :  only  ones  used  (Nuai. 
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jw  iMxnid*  rvo,  tboia  two  hart  uliran  heau  onm- 
beniL  wbiH  origin  hu  beoi  HcriM  to  Jibd  tb* 
MQ  ef  LwiMdi  (Gtn.  ir.  20),  rii.,  to  tx  tent- 
dwcllsi  nad  kwpu*  of  cattle  Tb(  mat  nay  be 
■Bid  of  the  fanStfhm  of  tht  H«bnir  nu* ;  nor  wu 
It  DBtil  til*  ntuni  into  Cuiun  froDi  Egjpt  tlut 
tho  Hfbmn  b«UM  iabBbltanu  of  dti«,  iik!  II 
■Ekj  be  nmukad  thit  the  tndition  of  Icnt-uage 
■nrrlTcd  for  Auf  Jtait  later  to  tbe  Tibemade  of 
Shikih,«h^  cSMiited,  ai  '     ' 


^of. 


fMUdw,  2U<icMii,  ST.  e  ;  Stulty,  £.  and  P.  p. 
333).  ABKog  tent-dvellenorthepreiKDtdajmuit 
b«ndE<]ae(l,(l.)  tbe  gnat  Moogol  lod  Tartar  hordn 
of  cntnl  Alia,  vbOK  tent-dwelliiigs  are  aometimtg 

IriTHtio  both  is  tli«  dwFlliiigi  themKlrn  and  in 
their  nvthod  of  transportiDg  them  f^om  pince  to, 
ntace  than  ia  the  case  vith  Ibe  Aiab  raoe  (Maico 
l-olo,  Tmu.  f.  12S,  135,  Zll,  ed.  Bohu;  Uor.  3 
Od.  ii)t.  10;  Gibbon,  e.  an.,  rol.  iii.  p.  298, 
cd.  am\A).  (2.)  Tha  Bfdoain  Amb  trib««,  who 
kihafcit  troU  whicfa  an  prolnbly  cooiilructal  od  the 
Mm*  plax  aa  tboa  whii^  wen  the  dwelliag-plicei 
•f  AbnhaDi  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  li.  9).  A  tent  or 
paiHIidi  oo  a  iBagnificeat  Male,  coaitrocled  for 
I'tolemj  Philadtlphoi  at  AlexaodTia,  i>  deicribed 
bj  Atheoaeiu,  t.  196  folL 

An  Arab  t«t  ta  miaulelr  deiHTibed  bj  BnrckhBTdL 
It  i>  oJIad  ifil,  "  home ;"  its  oiraiiig  ocoula  of 
(tiifT,  abonl  three-qnaita*  of  a  jiid  broad,  made  of 
hlMk  goab/-baJr  (Cut.  i.  5 ;  ^aw,  TrtiB.  p.  220), 
hid  pmllel  with  the  t<m'ilai|ctb.  Thia  ia  luSdent 
to  naiat  tba  hnricat  nin.  The  tent-pole*,  called 
muid.  or  vjlnmna,  are  nsoallf  Dine  in  number, 
placed  lo  t>  .10  gnupe,  bat  manj  leota  hare  onlj 
one  pal*,  other*  two  or  three.  The  ropea  which 
AoM  tha  toit  In  ita  plan  are  tarteaed,  nut  to  the 
tent-coTcr  itielf,  but  to  loop*  coontting  of  a  leathern 
thooi;  tied  to  the  ewb  of  i  atick,  round  which  ii 
twbled  R  piece  ofold  cloth,  which  ii  iUelf  sewed  to 
the  (tnt-coT*r.  Tbe  cnda  of  the  tent-tope*  we 
AurleDed  to  dxHt  aticli*  or  pina.  called  aid  or  aoulail, 
KJilch  are  drim  into  the  groupd  with  ■  mallet 


(JuHg.  It.  SlJ.  [PlK.]  BouD-l  the  bad  and  aidM 
of  the  tent*  run*  a  piece  of  Muff  remoTabli  at 
ploiaura  to  sdmit  air.  Tbe  lent  ie  dinded  ista 
•  wo  apartmeDta,  aepni-atcd  bj  a  arpft  {Brtitioo 
drawn  anosi  the  middle  of  the  test  and  faitecRl  to 
the  three  middle  poels.  The  men'a  npfiitment  ia 
uiuall;  on  the  right  lide  on  cnleHng,  and  tha  wv 
moi'a  on  the  left ;  but  thii  usage  varia  in  dilTtrent 
tribea,  and  in  the  He»pDUuiiien  tribe*  the  coutnir 
ii  tha  rule.  Of  the  thi«  aide  puts  on  the  nun  a 
side,  the  Hnt  and  third  are  calJBl  yed  (hand) ;  and 
the  one  in  the  midille  ia  rather  higher  than  the 
nther  two.  Hooka  art  allached  to  theie  poeli  Ibr 
hanging  various  srticlca  (Gen.  iviii.  10)  Jod.  xlii. 
6  ;  Niebuhr.  Voy.  i.  1ST  ;  Layanl,  Sin.  and  Hao. 
p.  261).  [Pillar.]  Few  Anbi  bare  mon-  than 
one  t«nt,  unleu  the  Ikraitr  be  augtneDled  bj  the 
tamilia  of  a  son  or  a  dcceued  brother,  or  in  cue 
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of  Sa)«h,  Leah,  Barhel,  Zil^ah,  aod  Dilhh, 
may  Ihui  have  been  either  aeparate  tent*  or  apart- 
ment! in  the  principal  lent  in  each  cau  (Gen.  iut. 
67,  ml.  -13).  When  the  pasture  Dear  an  encamp- 
ment i>  eihaoited,  the  tenia  an  taken  down,  paclied 
OD  camela  and  lemoved  (Ik  xiiTiil.  12;  Gen. 
xivi,  J7,  22,  25).  ThebwutTof  »n  Arab  encmnp. 
ment  i>  noticed  bf  Shaw  { TV-oe.  p.  221  ;  we  Num. 
HIT.  b}.  ThOK  who  raniiot  aFont  more  comptele 
taita,  are  content  to  hang  a  dolh  from  a  tree  bv 
waf  of  •belter.  In  cbnoaing  place*  for  mcBinp- 
meat,  Anba  prefer  Ih*  odghbourbood  of  tivea,  for 
the  aake  of  tbe  shade  and  coolneas  which  thej  aBord 
(Gen.  iriit.  4,  8;  Niebuhr,  I.  c).  In  ohserring 
the  directiona  of  the  Law  napecting  the  least  i^ 
the  Rabbinical  writera  laid  down  ai  a 
itwecD  the  ordinary  tent  and  the  booth, 
auceoA.  that  the  latter  muat  ia  no  oue  be  covered 
by  B  cloth,  but  be  reslrictrd  to  bonghi  of  tree*  aa 
ilaahelter  (£iiccaA,i.3).    In  hot  weather  the  Aralr^ 

themaelvai  to  sheds  or  rteds  and  giia*  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  (Laynrd,  Kinctt/i,  i.  123;  Bunrklwiill. 
AoJm  on  Bed.  i.  37,  45;   V^ney,  I'.ur.  i.  30a 
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Uyard,  Ifin.  tmd  Bab.  p.  171,  175 ;  Niebohr,  Vo^. 
»•  i-  «.)•  [H.  W.  P.] 

T£'RAH  (tr^ :  Bd^^  9dpa  in  Josh. ;  Alex. 

edptnj  exc  Geo.  xi.  28 :  TAare),  The  father  of 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Hanui,  and  through  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ish- 
maelites,  Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites 
[ften,  xi.  24-32).  The  aoooont  given  of  him  in 
t)ie  O.  T.  narratire  is  veiy  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxir.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  south- 
westerlj  migration,  which  from  some  unexplained 
ctose  he  midertook  in  his  old  age,  he  wout  with  his 
son  Abram,  his  daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his 
gi-andson  Lot^  **  to  go  into  the  land  of  Cbnaan,  and 
they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there  "  (Gen.  xi. 
31).  And  finally,  "  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years:  and  Tersh  died  in  Haran  '* 
(Gen.  xi.  32).  In  connexion  with  this  last-men- 
taooed  event  a  dironological  difficulty  has  aiiaen 
which  may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acta  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  farther 
migration  of  Abram  from  Haran  to  the  hind  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  frthcr's 
death.  Now  as  Terah  was  205  rears*  old  when  he 
died,  and  Abram  was  75  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen. 
xii.  4),  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be 
eorrect,  at  Abnun*s  birth  Terah  must  have  been 
130  years  old ;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of  his 
Bona— Abram,  Nahor,  Haran— given  in  Goi.  xi.  26, 
27,  is  not  their  order  in  point  of  i^.  [pet  Lot, 
1436.]  Lord  Arthur  Her\'ey  says  {Qeneal.  pp.  82, 
83),  "The  difficulty  is  easily  got  over  by  supposing 
that  Abram,  though  named  first  on  account  of  his 
dignity,  waa  not  the  eldest  sod,  but  probably  the 
youngeat  of  the  three,  bom  when  his  &ther  was  130 
years  old— a  supposition  with  which  the  marriage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Haran's  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Rebecca  corresponding  to  only  two,  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  &cts  of  Tenth's  life  reconled  in  theO.  T. 
has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abiam 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tiaditioos. 
Teiah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original  of  the  "  fur- 
laoe'*  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (oorop.  Ex.  v.  2). 
Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  fellows:—**  *  In 
the  preaeoce  of  Terah  his  lather  :*  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  lather.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says  that  he 
died  beside  his  lather,  for  Terah  had  complained  of 
Abram  his  aon,  beforo  Nimrod,  that  he  had  bitten 
his  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 
And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying  in  his  hrnit,  If 
Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side,  and  if  Nimi-od 
overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And  when  Abram  waa 
•aved  they  said  to  Haran,  On  whose  side  art  thoa? 
He  said  to  them,  I  am  on  Abram*s  side.  So  they 
cast  him  into  the  furnace  of  fire  and  he  was  burnt ; 
and  this  is  [what  is  meant  byl  Ur  Caadim  (Cr  of 
the  ChaMees)."  In  Bereahith^Rabba  (Pkr.  17)  the 
atoty  is  told  of  Abraham  being  lea  to  aell  klols  in 
\m  Other's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in  Wdla 
Biblical  Legends,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  lay,  which 
sign:ti«B  ''to  make"  and  •«  ja  aerre  or  woiahip," 
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io  that  Terah,  who  in  the  Biblical  narratiTt 
a  worshipper  of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish 
miage-nttkei ;  and  about  this  single  point  ths  whole 
story  nas  grown.  It  certainly  was  onknown  te 
Josei^TS,  who  tells  nothing  of  Tenh,  except  that 
it  was  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son  Hanui  thai 
induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (jljii.  i. 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  m  prinos  end  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  ( Jdlinck,  Bet  ham 
Midradiy  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  {^StjAer 
Mttyyathar),  his  son-in-law  aooordiog  to  the  Aiaiis 
(Beer,  Lebeti  Abrahams,  p.  97).  His  wife  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  91a)  Amtelai, 
or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Camebo.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the  duc^ter 
of  Arem,  or  Aram;  and  by  the  Arabs  Adna 
(D*Herbelot,  art  AbraKam;  Beer,  p.  97).  A»> 
cording  to  D^Horbelot,  the  name  of  Abnaham  s 
father  was  Axar  in  the  Arabic  traditJonay  and 
Terah  was  his  grand&ther.  Elmaldn,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  (^^le^ma  Orieniale,  p.  281),  says  tliat, 
after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Tcfsh 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babyles  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  whidi  be  dwelt,  and  that 
Haxrun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  nj^nft 
him  and  slew  him ;  and  the  kingdom  <^  BebjloQ 
was  transferred  to  Nineveh  and  Moenil.  For  all 
these  traditions,  see  the  Book  of  JosAor,  and  the 
works  of  Hottinger,  DUerbdot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Philo  {De  Sommiia)  indulges  ic 
some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Terah's 
name  and  his  migration.  [W.  A.  W.j 

TEB'APHIM  (D^filA :  Btpupip,  rh  •ffa^£r. 

rk  Otpa/^lw,  Ktword/pia,  cf8«Xa,  yXvwrJi^  ^A«i, 
iaro^€yy6fifPoi:  Vieraphini,  statua,  idola,  ssduk 
lacra,  Jigurae  idolonan,  idohlatHa),  only  in  plural, 
imagM  connected  with  magical  rites.     The  subject 
of  teraphim  has  been  fully  discussed  in  art.  Magic 
(ii.  195-1 97)1  and  it  is  therafore  unnecensaiy  hcr» 
to  do  more  than  repeat  the  results  there  stated. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.     In  ooe 
case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  &un.  xix.  13,  16).    The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  Laban  by  Rachd  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  small ;   and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Miehal  to  deceive 
Saul*s  messengers,  was   probably  of  the  sin    oi 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shookhn, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form  ;  but  David's 
sleepng-room  may  have  been  a  mere  cell  without  a 
window,  opening  from  a  large  apartment,  whidEt 
would  raider  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  thnn  till 
the  bed.     Laban  regaixlcd  his  teraphim  as  godi; 
and,  as  he  was  not  ignoiimt  of  the  true  God,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  they  were  oMd  by 
those  who  addetl  corrupt  piactioea  to  the  ]Btii- 
archal  religion.    Teraphim  again  are  ind  aded  anua^ 
Micah*s  images,  which  were  idolsfaroua  objects  oan- 
nected  with  heretical  oormptions  rather  than  with 
heathen  worship  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  tviii.  17, 18. 30^. 
Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular  aiisvers  07 
the  Israelites  [Ztch.  x.  2 ;  oomp.  Judg,  xvih.  5,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX.;  ana  2  K. 
xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  Babylouiaus,  in  the  case  «f 
Nebuchadnexxar  (Ex.  xxi.  19-22).    These  is  no  efi- 
dence  that  they  were  ever  worshipped.    Though 
not  frequently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  hf 
tna  LmielitcM  in  the  time  of  the  Judg^  and  of  iiau; 
luid  until  tht  rejgn  of  Josiah,  who  put  Uien  awav 
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'^S  K.  xxiii.  34  .  and  appftrenllf  again  afWr  the 
Oaptirity  (Zecn.  1.  ^}.  [li.  S.  P.] 

TEB'EBH  (enn :  oiP.  in  Vat.  and  Alex. ;  FA. 

third  hand  haa  Sipas^  Sd^pas :  Jhcaret).  One  of 
tfai^  two  eunuchs  who  kept  the  door  of  the  pnlaoe 
of  Ahasoams,  and  whoie  plot  to  atua&itnate  the  king 
was  diaooTered  bj  Mordecai  (Ksth.  ii.  21,  yi.  2). 
He  wan  hanged.  Joaephus  calls  him  Tbeodeates 
(Ant.  li.  6,  §4),  and  cajra  that  the  conspiracy  was 
detected  bj  Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  tlie 
eitnucha,  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  reyealed 
it  to  Mordecai.  According  to  Josephns,  the  conspi- 
rators were  crucified. 

TEBTIUS  {T4(ntos :  Teriitss)  was  the  anuma- 
enria  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Rom.  xri.  22).  He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and 
Ccnchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
the  ApoKtle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
Aotkeable  that  Tertms  intercepts  the  message  which 
Plaul  sends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  inserts  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singular 
{iunrd%ofuu  tyit  Tiprios).  Both  that  drcumstnnoc 
and  .  be  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
may  indicate  that  Tei-tius  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  dose  of 
the  letter.  Secundus  (Acts  zx.  4)  is  another  in- 
stAnoe  of  the  &miliar  usage  of  the  Latin  oitlinals 
employed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry 
which  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

because  iertiuM  and  ^7V^  mean  the  same  in  lAtin 

•  I 

and  Hebrew,  hardly  desenres  to  be  mentioned  (see 

Wolf,  Cttrae  PhiMogicae,  tom.  ill.  p.  295).     lu 

ragard  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  lettero 

fiom     dictation,    see    Becker's    QailtUf    p.    180. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart  from  this 

piiksage  in  the  Romans.     No  credit  is  due  to  the 

jwriters  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see 

Kabricius,  Znx  Evangelioa,  p.  1 17).     [H.  B.  H.] 

TETA  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.Anra:  Topd),  Tlie 
fbrm  under  which  the  name  Hatita,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  appears  in  the  lists  of 
1  Esd.  T.  28. 

TEBTULXUS  (TcfvrvAXor,  a  diminutive 
form  from  the  Roman  name  Teruus,  analogous  to 
LuenUm  from  Lucnu,  FcAuUtu  from  Fabiua,  &c), 
"a  certain  orator"  (Acts  zxiv.  1)  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
Cie  Apobtle  Ptiul  at  Caesarea  before  the  Roman 
Proeuntor  Antonhis  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  chus  of  protewional  oiTitors, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  paits  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding 
oocopation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magis- 
tntes.  Both  from  his  naoM,  and  from  the  great 
pivbability  tliat  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
Latin  (see  especially  Milman,  Bampton  Lectwret  for 
1827,  p.  185,  note),  we  may  infer  that  Tertullus 
was  of  Roman,  or  it  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
4ervicea  on  aooount  of  their  own  ignoi-anoe  both  of 
the  Latin  hognage  and  of  the  ordinary  prooedura  of 
I  Roman  law-court. 

The  exordium  of  hia  speech  is  designed  to  oon- 
3ibate  the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
0»rdingly  overchajiged  with  flattery.  Thare  is  a 
itrange    contmst.  between  the    opening   cloui 
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ToAX^f  clp^nir  rvyxdyomts  Zih  eov — ^ind  tlic 
brief  summai7  of  the  PiX)cumtor  s  administration 
given  by  Tadtus  (Hist.  v.  9)  :—'*  Antonius  Felix 
per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  regiura 
servili  ingenio  ezercuit"  (oomp.  Tm.  Asm.  zii.  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not 
altogether  mifounded,  as  Felix  had  really  8no> 
ceeded  in  putting  down  several  seditious  movo* 
ments.  [Kklix.J  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the  oration 
of  Teitullus  entire.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  can  hardly 
be  other  than  an  accurate  repoit  of  that  part  ct 
the  speedi ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  nar- 
rative which  is  so  very  iry  and  ooncl*^,  that,  it 
there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  orator  should  have  been  called  in  at  all.  The 
dirificulty  is  increased  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
greatly  preponderating  weight  of  external  authority, 
we  omit  the  words  in  vers.  6-8,  jcol  icar&  rhp 
rifiirtpov  .  .  ,  tpx^o^tu  M  v4.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness, 
mei^Iy  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  how- 
ever in  full  the  moat  salient  points,  and  those  which 
had  the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon 
him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  SL  Pkul  (yer.  5). 

The  doubtful  rending  in  vers.  6-8,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  external 
evidence  there  would  be  nothing  to  ui-ge  in  &voui 
of  the  dispu^  passage,  were  it  not  that  the  state- 
ment which  remains  after  its  removal  is  not  merely 
extremely  brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  easier  to  refer  irap*  oZ  (ver.  8)  to  the 
Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  arguments 
founded  on  the  words  KtX  Korh.  .  .  .  KplyfUf 
(ver.  6) — arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  woitb-— see  Lardner, 
Credxhiiity  of  the  Qoapel  History,  b.  i.  ch.  2 ; 
Biscoe,  On  t/ie  Acts,  ch.  vi.  §16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed 
by  Calmet,  in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1830),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  '*  fiinciful  and  im- 
I>rabable"  etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  on 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge : — 
**  Tertullus,  T^^vAAof ,  liar,  impostor,  from  repa- 
roX^ot,  a  teller  of  stones,  a  cheat.  [Qy.  was  his 
true  appellation  Ter-ThtUius,  <  thrice  Tully,'  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent*  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
Tertullus?]"  [W.  B.  J.] 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.   [New  TfigTASiBNT.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.    [Old  Testament.] 

TETBABCH  (rcTpd/>x^y).  Properly  the  sove^ 
reign  or  goveiiior  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Thessaly,  Galatia,  and 
Syria,  consult  the  Dictitmary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  "Tetrarcfaa,"  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to.  **  In  the  later  period  of  the  re> 
public  and  under  the  empire,  the  Komans  spem  to 
have  used  the  title  (as  also  those  of  ethnareh  and 
phy larch)  to  designate  those  tributary  prince<i  who 
wei-e  not  of  suffident  importance   to   be  sailed 
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kings.**  In  the  New  Testament  we  meM  v  th 
Uw  desgnation,  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  iti  derivatire  rrrpapx^^t  appUed  to  three 
peraone: — 

(1.)  HeiXKl  Antipas  (Matt  xW.  1 ;  Luke  ui.  1, 
19,  !z.  7 ;  Acts  liii.  I),  who  is  commonly  distio- 
goishcd  as  **  Herod  the  tetiarch,"  although  the  title 
of  «king"  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by  St 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St  Mark  (vu  14, 
22  sqq.).  St  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  inva- 
riably adheres  to  the  formal  title,  which  would 
be  recognised  by  Gentile  readeia.  Herod  b  de- 
scribed by  the  last-named  Erugelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as 
''tctrsrch  of  Galilee;'*  but  his  dominions,  which 
were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  fiither  Herod  the 
GnaU  embraced  the  district  of  PerMa  beyond  the 
Jordan  (Joseph.  Ani.  zrii.  8,  §1):  this  bequest 
was  confirmed  by  Augustus  (Joseph.  B,  J.  ii. 
6,  {3).  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  An- 
tipas, his  tetrai-chy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  {Ant.  zviiL  7,  §2). 
[Hbrod  Antipas.] 

(2.)  Herod  Philip  (the  eon  of  Herod  the  Great 
a«d  Cleopatra,  md  the  hnsfaand  of  Herodias),  who 
tf  said  by  St  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  **  tetiarch 
of  Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trschonitis."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  fiither  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaalonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneis  {AtU.  zrii.  8, 
§1),  and  that  his  fiithei's  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batanaes,  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  Auranitis,  with  certain  ports  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  **  house  of  Zenodorus'* 
{H.  J,  ii.  6,  §:^).  Accordingly  the  territories  of 
Philip  extended  castwaiti  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  fitim  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  Lebanon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  hia  tetrsichy 
was  added  to  the  prorince  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
( Ant.  zriiL  4,  §6),  and  subseqotntly  conferred  by 
Caligula  on  Hei-od  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of 
king  (Ant.  zviii.  6,  §10).  [HSROD  Puiup  I. ; 
Hebod  Agrippa  L] 

(3.)  Lysanias,  wlw  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  •<  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  distiici  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Abila,  m  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chryaorrboas,  between  Damascus  and 
the  mountain-range  of  Antilibanus.  [Abilene.] 
There  is  eome  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  tlus 
tetrarchy,  and  in  identifying  Uie  person  of  the 
tetraiTrh.  [Ltbanias.]  We  learn,  howerer,  from 
Josephus  {Ant.  XTiii.  6,  §10,  xix.  5,  §1)  that  a 
Lyaaoias  had  been  tetrarch  of  AbiU  b^ore  the  time 
of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to  the  domi- 
tttoQS  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — an  addition  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Clandios. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  title  of  teti^arch, 
a^  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  reference  to  its 
etymological  signiHcation.  We  hare  seen  that  it 
was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  princes 
without  any  andi  determinate  meaning.  But  it 
apiiears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  ztU.  lit  §4;  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §3)  that  tho  tetraichies  of  Antipas  and  Philip 
were  regarded  m  oonstituting  each  a  fourth  part  of 
tlieir  fiither^s  kingdom.  For  we  are  told  that  Au- 
gustus gave  one-half  of  Herod 'k  kingdom  to  his  son 
Archelaus,  with  the  appelUtion  of  ethnarch,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  title;  and  that  he 
divided  the  remainder  into  the  two  tetimrchies. 
Moreover,  the  revenues  of  Arohebus,  dmvm  from 
bis  territoiy,  which  included  Judaea,  Samaiia,  and 
Mnawea,  amounted  to  400  talent«,  the  tetnunchies 
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of  Philip  and  Antiphs  producing  200  talcota  edi 
We  conclude  that  in  these  twocasea,  at  least  the  Citk 
used  in  its  strict  and  literal  aenseL    [W.  B>.  J .] 


THADDAEIJS  (doMcuer:  TfuKldaew,.  a 
name  in  St  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  Apost.^ 
(Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  maiority  of  1I5>. 
In  St.  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt  z.  3)  the  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  OaSSoior  by  the 
VaUcan  MS.  (B),  and  to  AciS^oIof  by  the  Coi»s 
Bezae  (D).  The  Received  Text,  following  the  6m 
correction  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C) — when*  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful — as  well  as  sero^ 
cursive  MSS.,  reads  Atfifituos  i  ^rueAi|#cls  Oa^ 
Soibf.  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  As^3a«•t, 
alone,  is  the  original  reading  of  Matt  z.  3,  and 
eoSScuof  of  Mark  iii.  18.  By  these  two  Evaag^wts 
the  tenth  pbce  among  the  Apostles  is  given  te 
Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  eleventh  place  bemg 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  St  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  \i.  15;  Acts  i  13),  ptaoa 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  asgjpis 
the  eleventh  place  to  'IMas  'UxAfim.  As  the 
other  names  recorded  by  St.  Lnke  Mn  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (though  in  a  diiierent 
order)  in  the  fii-bi  two  Goqtels,  it  aacms  scarcely 
powble  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  JudK, 
Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeos  were  borne  by  one  and  the 
samepeDon.    [Juok:;  Lebbaeus.]    [W.B.J.] 

THA'HASH  (firnn :  Tox^s :  7%aAas).  Son  of 

Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Geo.  jju.  24). 
He  is  called  Ta^oor  by  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  6,  §5). 

THA'HAH  (nSA:  e^iC:   nenui).    "The 

children  of  1'hamah "  were  a  fiunily  of  Ncthinin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Eu*.  iL  53).  The 
name  elsewhere  appeaia  in  the  A.  V.  as  Takak. 

THAIIAB  {edfuip  I  l^amar).  Tmmak  1 
(Matt  i.  3). 

THAICNATHA  {ii  Oa^«ra«d  :  Tkawmaia\ 
One  cf  the  cities  of  Judaea  foiiitied  bj  Baodiidea 
after  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace  ix.  50).  Thamnatha  no  doubt  repreaents 
an  ancient  Txmnath,  possibly  the  present  TI&vwA, 
half-way  between  Jeruadem  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Whether  the  name  ahould  be  joined  to  Phantkoni, 
which  follows  it,  or  whether  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent, is  matter  of  doubt  [Phabathon.]    [G.j 

THANK-OFFEBING,  or  PKACE-OF- 
FEEING  (D^D^  n3T,  or  simply  O^D^,  nnd 

in  Amos  ▼.  22,  D /fiS^ :  Bwrla  atrmplw^  yr^^— r, 

oocaaionally  <2pi|yiir4 :  ho9tiapaa.faonimjpaoifoa^ 
the  properly  eocharistic  oHering  asMHig  the  Jews, 
in  its  theoiy  resembling  the  Meat-offebimo,  and 
therefore  indicating  that  the  ofierer  was  already  r^ 
conciled  to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  cere- 
monial is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  natxue  of  the 
victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer;  it  might  be  male 
or  fimale,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  heid,  provided  that 
it  was  unblemished  ;  the  hand  of  the  sacrifioer  was 
laid  on  its  head,  the  &t  buint,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled,  as  in  the  biimt^«fleriog ;  of  the  tlteh« 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  wero  given  to  the 
priest;  the  rest  l^longed  to  the  sacrificer,  to  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  aacrifioe,  or  on  the  next 
day  (Lev.  rii.  11-18,  29-34).  except  in  the  ceee  i.i 
the  firstlings,  which  belonged  to  th#  priest  aloor 
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xxlii.  20).  The  cftting  of  the  flesh  et  the  meRt- 
eflerinf  was  oonaidered  a  partaking  of  the  '*  table 
of  the  LiOid ;"  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  oi  SoU>mon,  it  was  ooo- 
docted  CO  an  enonnous  scale,  and  became  a  gi'e:it 
oationoi  feasc 

The  penoe-oAerings,  unlike  other  sacrifioei,  were 
net  ordisined  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
courae.  The  meat-oflering  was  reguUu'lj  ordained 
as  the  eadiaristic  sacriHce ;  and  the  onl/  oonstantljr 
recomng  peace-offering  appean  to  hare  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Ler.  zziii. 
19).  The  geneml  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  hare  been,  that  it  should  be  entirelj  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasiou  should  arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  **  If  ye  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  yaw  otm  tnUl*'  (Ler.  xix.  5).  On  the  iiivt 
iostitation  (Ler.  vii.  11*17),  peace-offerings  are 
divided  into  "offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and 
"  Towa  or  iree-will  offerings  f  of  which  latter  class 
the  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  TOW,  is  the  moat  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  divisions  imply  complete 
freedom,  and  show  that  this  sacriffoe  differed  from 
others,  in  bdng  eoosklered  not  a  daty,  but  a 
privil^. 

We  find  aooordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  pericds  of  unusual 
solemnity  or  x^dng;  as  at  the  first  inaugurar 
tion  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  5),  at  the  first  oon- 
secratioo  of  Aaron  and  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  ix. 
19),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  31),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
'\  Sam.  XI.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ai'k  to 
ifount  Zioo  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  after^ 
wards,  by  Sobmon  (IK.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and  at 
the  great  paswver  of  Heaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22). 
in  two  eases  only  (Judg.  xz.  26  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
pfnce-offisrings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  bumt- 
uii'erings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fiwting. 
Here  their  fonse  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rather 
than  eocharistlc.    [See  Sacrifiob.J  [A.  B.] 

THA'BA.Cedl^:  Tharti),  Tekah the fiither of 
Abraham  (Luke  ill.  34). 

THAB'BA  {Thara\  Esth.  xii.  1.  A  eormpt 
fi>rm  of  the  name  Teresh. 

THAB'SHISH  (K^Bhn :  eopretT:  Thartis). 
1.  In  thi8  more  accurate  form  the  tnuudators  of  the 
A.  V.  have  given  in  two  paAsages  (I  K.  x.  22,  xxii. 
46)  the  name  eisewhene  presented  as  Tarshish. 
In  the  second  passage  the  name  is  omitted  in  both 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  while  the  Vulgate  has  in  mart, 

2.  ('PsMM^o'a/;  Alex,  eopo-eif :  T/torsis,)  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Bilhan  aiid  the  house 
of  JeJiad  (1  Chr.  vii.  10  only).  The  variation  in 
the  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai)  is  very  remaikable.     [G.] 

THAS'SI  {Boinrt,  Bturvls :  Thasi,  ffami:  Syr. 
4xQD9l.).    The  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Matta- 

thihs  ( 1  Maco.  ii.  3).  [Maocabbes,  voL  ii.  p.  186 .] 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.   Mishael  is 

^uC?**^  ^^9>  Chald.  **the  fresh  gnu«8  springs 

up,"  i.  tf.  '*  the  spi-ing  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the 
tranquillity  first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of 
Simon  (Grimm,  ad  1  Msec  ii.  3).  This  seems  %'ery 
far-fetched.  Winer  {Btaitob.  **  Simon  ")  suggests  a 
oDonexion  with  DQA,  fervere,  »  Grotius  {ad  toe.) 
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seems  y>  have  done  before  him.  in  foscphus  {Ani. 
xii.  6,  §1)  the  surname  is  written  MaT0^5,  with 
various  resdings  eoS^f  i  BtM0^s,  [B.  F.  W.l 

THEATBE  {Biarpow:  theairwi).  For  the 
general  subject,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  biblical  allusions,  two  or 
thi-ee  points  only  reqmre  notice.  The  Gre«k  term, 
like  the  corresponding  English  term,  denotes  the 
piaoe  where  diwnatic  perfbrmancGs  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  tcme  itself  or  spectacle  idiich  is  wit- 
nessed there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local  sense 
in  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  the  multitude 
at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excitement  stirred  up  against  Penl  and  his 
associates  by  Demetrius,  in  onler  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.  Jt  may  be  remaiked  also  (although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our 
English  version)  that  it  was  in  the  Uieatre  at  Gae- 
sarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck  with  death, 
because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations 
of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-23).  See  the  remark- 
ably confirmatory  account  of  this  event  in  Josepfaus 
{Ant.  xix.  8,  §2).  Such  a  use  of  the  theatre  for 
public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness, though  it  was  haixUy  known  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks. 
Thus  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2 :  L^jati  m  theatrum,  ut  est 
oonsuetudo  Oraeciae,  mtroducti.  Justin  xxii.  2: 
Veluti  reipublicae  statwn  fonnatums  m  theatmm 
ad  contionem  vocarijussit.  Com.  Nep.  Titnol,  4, 
§2 :  Veniebat  m  iheatrun,  cum  tin  concilium  plebia 
haberetw.  The  other  sense  of  the  term  **  theatre  " 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version 
rendeiv:  <'God  hath  set  forth  us  the  upor^tleB  last, 
as  it  wei-e  appointed  to  death;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  icere  tnade,  Biarpow  iyty^Oiififw)  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  aud  to  men.*' 
Instead  of  •*  spectacle "  (so  also  Widif  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  **  gazing-stock," 
as  in  Tyndale,  Cianmer,  aud  the  Geneva  veivion. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  ance  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  martyis 
with  a  very  different  interest.  Whether  **  theatre  " 
denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object  of  earnest 
attention  {Btofui),  or  refeis  at  the  same  time  to  the 
tlieatre  as  the  place  where  criminals  were  some* 
times  brought  forward  for  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  interpreters.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  our  having  around  us  '<  so  great  a  cloud  oi 
witnesses"  (roaovrov  fx^'^*'  irtpiKtlutwow  iifut 
v4^s  ftapr^ptnf),  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the  ago- 
nistic scene,  in  which  Christians  are  viewed  as  runniitg 
a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  where  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them.       [H.  B.  H.] 

THEBES  (I^DK-fiiJ:  e^/3o<,  Ai6inro9us, 
fupls  'AfifuHp;  In  Jer.  rhp  'Aft^fl^r  rhif  vlbw 
airr^s :  Alexandri-t^  AJ,  fxjpuiorwn.  ttunHlt*t8  Alex- 
andriae,  No-Amon :  A.V.,  No,  the  multitude  of 
No,  populous  No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient 
'^gyp**  ^^^^  ^^  capital  of  the  Jpper  country,  nnd 
the  seat  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled 
over  all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendour. 
Upon  the  monuments  this  city  bears  three  distinct 
names— -that  of  tlie  Nome,  a  sacred  naiLe,  and  tht 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane 
history.  Of  the  twentv  Noniea  or  districts  into 
which  Up)\er  Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  if 
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order,  proceeding  northward  from  Nubia,  wasde- 
fignated  in  the  hieroglypbiCB  as  Za*m — ^tbe  PI* 
thjrite  of  the  Gredo— -and  Thebes  appears  as  tlie 
"  Zc^m^tj"  the  principal  city  or  metropolis  of 
the  JSs'm  Nome,  in  later  times  the  name  2Sa*m 
was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  portictdar 
locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-ai)i«n,  *'  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  Dioepolis  (Aihs  v^Xi^),  especially  with  the 
addition  the  Qrwt  {ri  fAeydXif),  denoting  that  this 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Jnpiter-Ammon,  and  distin- 
ruishing  it  from  Diospolis  the  Ltta  {ji  /wqfd). 
5if4^Anaon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Seriptares  (Jer.  zlvi  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Exe- 
kiel  uses  JV^o  amply  to  designate  the  Egyptian 
seat  of  Ammon,  whidi  the  Septuagint  translates 
by  Diospolis  (Glz.  zxx.  14,  16).  Gesenius  defines 
this  name  by  the  phrase  *'  portion  of  Ammon," 
j.  #.  the  possession  of  the  god  Ammcm,  as  the  chief 
■eat  of  his  worship. 

The  name  of  lliebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is 
cipiained  under  No-Amon. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older 
than  Memphis,  and  that  **  after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Mempliis 
acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes  '* 
{Lectttres  on  Ancient  History ^  Lect.  yii.).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both 
cities  date  fit>m  our  earli^  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history.  Tlie  first  allusion  to  Thebe^  in 
classical  literature  is  the  familial*  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.  381-385):—"  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses ;  where  are  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundi-ed  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots."  Homer — speaking 
with  a  poet*s  licence,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  statistician — no  doubt  inooi-purated  intp  his  yei-se 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  E^jptian  capital  cur- 
rant in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusive 
against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer,  that  no 
traon  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Sicuius  that  the  "jzates"  of  Homer  may  have 
been  the  propylaea  of  the  temples:—'*  Non  centum 
portas  habuiase  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plorum  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  dty-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  i^egard  the  '*  gates  "  of  Homer  as  temple- 
porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of  the  army, 
since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom 
of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's 
reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point 
strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the  vast  area  of 
Thebes  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having  many 
gates. 

Homer*s  attusioo  to  the  treasmes  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  aize  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000 
chariots,  shows  the  enily  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fnroe  as  a  great  capital  had 
cit)ssed  the  sea  when  Gieece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  qn^tioned  whether  Heio 
d:t33  visited  Upjier  Kgypt  (see  Did.  of  Greek 
and  Rom,  Qeog.  art.  **  Thebes"),  but  he  says, 
*^  I  went  to  Heliopoiis  and  to  Thebes,  expressly  to 
try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  i^pee 
in  their  accountii  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
Heron,  ii.  3V     Aflervaids  be  desaibes  the  featuivs 
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of  the  Nile  vaUey,  and  the  chief  points  ud  dislion 
upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witoeM  would  b 
likely  to  rooord  them.  He  informs  oa  that  **  fnm 
Heliopoiis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  «p  the  rircr. 
the  distance  4800  stadia ....  said  tha  ^stance  frai 
the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia  *  (Hcrol  iL 
8,  9).  In  chap.  28  of  the  aame  book  ne  states  tlitf 
he  asomded  the  Nile  as  high  as  Elephantine  H<r»> 
dotuB,  however,  gives  no  particular  aocoont  «f  the 
dtf,  which  in  his  time  had  lost  mudi  of  its  maea 
grandeur.  He  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
there,  with  its  nun-headed  image,  and  to  the  &cl 
that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  1st  oentniy  hddm  Christ,  Diodom  visited 
Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sections  of  his  geoaal 
work  to  its  history  and  appearance.  Though  be 
saw  the  dty  when  it  had  sunk  to  qmte  seoandarr 
importance,  he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  orij 
grandeur — Its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  siae  of  il> 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  th« 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  iti 
private  houses,  some  of  Ihtm  four  or  five  storia 
high — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  besutt 
surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores  the  spoOiog  of  its 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyaes  (Diod.  i.  4^, 
46).  Strabo,  who  visited  Egypt  a  little  Iatei^-«t 
about  the  b^'nning  of  the  Christian  era — ^thos  de- 
scribes (xvii.  p.  816)  the  dty  under  the  name  Diw* 
polis : — **  Vestiges  of  its  nu^itode  still  exist  which 
extend  80  stadia  in  length.  There  are  a  great  nuaaber 
of  temples,  many  of  which  Cambyaes  mutilated.  Tha 
spot  is  at  present  occupied  by  villages.  One  part  of 
it,  in  whidi  is  the  city,  lies  in  Ara^ ;  another  is  ia 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  vhtfe  ii 
the  Memnonium.*'  StiTibo  hei«  makes  the  Nik  the 
dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  Tk 
temples  of  Kamak  and  Luxor  are  on  tne  easten 
side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  tb;  msis 
part  of  the  dty.  Strabo  gives  the  foUowng  de- 
scription of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the 
western  plain : — ^  Hen  are  two  colossal  figniss  near 
one  another,  each  oonsistang  of  a  sii^le  stone.  Ona 
is  entire;  the  upper  parts  of  the  other,  froan  tha 
chair,  are  fidlen  down — the  efiect,  it  is  sail,  of  a 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  note, 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  tha 
statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  ila  bast. 
When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  Aelioa  GaUns. 
and  numerous  frioids  and  soldiers  about  him,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whe- 
ther proceeding  fivm  the  base,  or  from  the  coloasiBi 
or  produced  on  pui-pose  by  some  of  thoae  staadiBg 
around  the  base,  1  cannot  confidently  assert  For, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause,  I  am  indined  ts 
believe  anything  rather  than  that  stones  disposed 
in  that  manner  could  send  forth  sound'*  (xvii. 
§46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  1  Kightea 
centuries  Uter,  the  present  writer  inUa-rogated  tbev 
same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mysteiy  of  sound ; 
and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  tbe 
status  emitted  a  sharp,  dear  sound  like  the  riiuctn^ 
of  a  disc  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This 
was  produced  by  a  ragged  nrdiin,  who,  for  a  few 
piastres,  dambeied  up  the  knees  of  the  "vocal 
Memnon,**  and  there  effectually  concealing  himself 
from  obeiervation,  struck  with  a  hammer  a  soooiooa 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  describe  this  sounding  at«ei 
conjectures  that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  la 
the  body  of  the  statue,  from  whidi  they  osuid 
strike  it  inobserved  at  the  iv^taat  of  scanst:  tha 
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produdng  in  the  crololoos  mnlUtude  the  notion 
of  a  rapffDAtoral  phenonwnon.  It  it  diflScnlt  to 
coooeiTt,  howerer,  that  such  a  trick,  performed  in 
open  day,  coold  have  escaped  detection,  end  rs  are 
therefore  left  to  share  the  mingled  woode?  and 
soepiidsm  of  Stnbo  (see  WiUunson ;  also  Thomp- 
son's Phtiogrcpluo  Vimo$  vf  JEffypt,  Fait  and  Pre- 
tent,  p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  si  known  to 
fame  as  **  a  haogiag  city/*  •'.  0.  built  npon  arches, 
BO  that  an  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath 
the  city  while  the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 
QnoonsBious  of  it.  He  mentions  also  that  the  river 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  But  he 
questions  the  stray  of  the  arches,  because,  "  if  this 
had  really  been  Uie  case,  there  is  no  donbt  that 
Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other? 
May  there  not  have  been  near  the  riveivline  arched 
buildings  used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways 
bsued  forth  20,000  chariots  of  war  ? 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
sions, the  mommtnta  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reli- 
able witaeaaes  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
These  are  found  in  almost  equal  propoiiions  npon 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  parallel  ridges  which 
ikiil  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
fit»m  the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
Dntwai^  upon  either  side,  forming  a  cii-cular  pUin 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  this 
point  about  half  a  mile  in  widtli,  but  at  the  mun* 
dation  overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon  the 
westam  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Thus  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  are  several 
hundred  yards  finom  the  bed  of  the  low  Kile,  have 
aorumulatcd  about  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
monuments,  was  nearly  quadnuigular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
to  west.  Its  four  great  landmai'ks  were,  Kamak 
and  Luaor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
Qooinah  and  Medeenet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 
Ubyan  side.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
thetfe  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
fitting  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 
with  sphinxes  and  other  colonaf  figures.  Upon  the 
western  bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  (joornah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  Wil- 
kioMQ  conjectures  that  from  a  point  near  the  latter, 
perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the  **  Royal 
Sti^et"  inn  down  to  the  river,  whidi  was  crossed 
by  a  feny  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
tide.  The  recent  excavations  and  discovenea  of 
M.  Ifariette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (1863), 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 
dty  and  its  principal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
mate aoeuraqr. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  wonld  it 
bll  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
Not  only  axe  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ao- 
oasMble  through  the  ipuifli  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
aTkd  other  standard  writers  upon  Egypt,  but  the 
BUgnificently  illustrated  work  of  Lepsius,  already 
eoQSpleted,  the  companion  work  of  M.  Mariette, 
jnst  relerred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 
principal  ruins,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  scholar 
throttgh  the  munifioence  of  public  libraries.    A  mere 
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outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  mutt  hero  suffice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  westan 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  Jbose  of  a 
palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  thrr^ 
tore  bdonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  bears  the  name  MtnepShnoH^ 
suj^ested  bv  ChampoUion  because  it  ^ipears  to 
have  been  funded  br  Menephthah  (the  Osirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  prindpalir  by  his  son 
the  great  RameMs.  The  pUn  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  the  baa^reliefr  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromes,  128  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  buiMing  stands  upon  a  slight  ele* 
vataon,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoomah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southward  firom  the  Menephtheioa 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  davs  of  Stiabo  sa  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculpturea  ahows  that  this 
name  waa  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Kamesea  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  Miamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  long  misled  Strabo  in  hb  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem* 
nonium  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main 
sections,  the  interior  areas  being  successivelv  nar- 
rower than  the  first  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully 
sculptured  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  sf 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  p}an.  Fk'om  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  180  ftet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  Uiree  sides  of  this  area  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 
pillars,  fiudng  a  row  of  like  piUars  on  the  north, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
leads  to  the  hall,  100  X  133,  which  originally 
had  fbrty-ei^t  huge  colmnns  to  support  its  solid 
roof.  Beyond  the  hall  are  the  aacred  chambers. 
The  hiatoiical  aculptures  npon  the  walls  and 
colunus  of  the  Memnonium  are  among  the  most 
finished  and  legible  of  the  Egyptian  monuments* 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruin 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  once  a  singU 
block  of  syenite  caiTed  to  represent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scattered  in  fngmenta  upon  the 
floor  of  the  first  hall.  The  weight  of  thia  statue 
has  been  computed  at  887  tons,  and  its  height  at 
75  feet.  By  measurement  of  the  fiagments,  the 
writer  found  the  body  51  feet  around  tlM  ahoulders, 
the  arm  11  feet  6  inches  finom  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  the  foot  10  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 
8  inches  in  breadth.  This  stupendous  monolith 
must  have  been  trausported  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan.  About  a 
third  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  already  rsferred  to,  one  of  which 
ia  fimiiliarly  known  aa  "  the  vocal  Mca^on."  The 
height  of  eadi  figure  is  about  53  Iwt  above  the 
plain. 

Proceeding  again  toward  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruim 
upon  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  at  any  otha 
pdnt  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These 
consist  of  a  temple  founded  by  Thothmes  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traoea  of  the  Ptokmaic  archi- 
tactore  in  the  shape  of  pyramidal  towtts,  gate- 
ways, oolonnadca,  and  vcstibulea,  inaeribed  « ith  <ba 
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memonals  ot  Xht  HomaQ  era  in  Egypt.  This 
temple,  even  with  tU  its  additions,  is  oompors- 
tevc'y  dnall ;  but  adjrtoent  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
ruin  known  as  the  wiutheni  Rameseion,  the  Mdaoe- 
temple  of  Rameses  III.  The  gmeral  plan  of  this 
bailding  corrtsponds  with  those  above  described; 
a  series  of  grand  coarts  or  balls  adorned  with 
columns,  conducting  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuarj  of  the  god.  The  second  court 
k  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt  for  the 
massireneiB  of  its  columns,  whidi  roeasore  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  nearly  23.  Within 
this  area  are  the  fallen  columns  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  once  established  the  worship  of  the 
tme  God  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  idols  and  amid 
Uieir  sculptured  images  and  symbols.  This  temple 
presents  «ome  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
kgyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle'^cenes  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  hiatory  of  Rameses  111. 
Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambers.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  extent — one  tomb,  fiur  instance,  having 
a  total  area  of  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sepulchi^ 
of  kings.  Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  diambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
and  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
gi-nndeur  and  skill.  It  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
that  we  ItAm  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  we  gather  the  record  of 
dynasties  and  the  histoiy  of  battles.  The  pi-eserv»- 
tion  of  these  sculptured  and  pictorial  records  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  sacred- 
ness  with  whidi  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
preserved  these  mountain  catacombs  from  molesta- 
tion during  the  long  saooession  of  nati^'e  dynasties, 
and  the  smling  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  saronphagns  from  human 
obaei'vation  until  its  mnmmied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-euspended  life,  has  lai^gely  secured 
the  dty  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaders 
and  the  ravines  of  time.  It  is  from  the  adornments 
of  these  subterranean  tombs,  often  distinct  and  fresh 
MS  when  prvpaivd  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that 
we  derive  our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  ot  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  himself 
i«  not  more  minute  and  graphic  than  these  silent 
but  most  descriptive  walls.  The  illustration  and 
confirmation  which  they  bring  to  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, so  well  disctt»ed  by  Hengstenberg,  Osbom, 
Po(Je,  and  others,  is  capable  of  much  ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Every  inci- 
dent in  the  pastoral  and  agiicultural  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the  exactions  of  their 
servitude,  everr  art  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wiidenM»s  every  allusion 
to  Egyptian  rites,  costoms,  laws,  finds  some 
eoanterpiurt  or  illntratioo  in  this  pictor^histoiy 
of  Egjpi;  and  whenever  the  Theban  cemetery 
shall  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  its  symbols 
and  hierogiyphici  liilly  interpreted  by  science, 
we  shdl  have  a  ooimnentary  of^  nnrivalled  interest 
and  value  npoa  the  books  of  Exodns  and  Leviticos, 
as  well  as  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
^cripta^es.  The  art  of  photogn^y  is  already  con- 
tributing to  this  result  by  Ivnidiing  acho'^irs  with 
BMterialf  for  the  leisarely  rtudy  Sf  the  nictorial 
■ad  monomcBiai  records  of  i|gnt«u 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  d'tEtingQished  ly 
the  remains  of  Luxor  and  KarnaK,  the  bttfcer  b^jC^ 
c£  itself  a  city  of  temples.  Hie  main  ooloonade  .  t 
Luxor  fiu»s  the  river,  but  ita  principal  entrance 
looks  northward  towards  Karaak,  ?iith  which  it 
was  originally  connected  by  a  dromos  6000  leet  ia 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
entrance  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  Rameeea  U.,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway;  and  in  froot 
of  these  formerly  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wivoght 
obelibks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  new  gracaa  the 
Place  de  la  C<mcorde  at  Pkris. 

The  approach  to  Kamak  from  the  sooth  aa  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towera,  whicb 
were  the  appendages  of  later  timea  to  the  or%iaal 
sti-ucture.  The  temple  properly  fiioes  the  river. 
I.  e.  toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  pr»- 
pylaea  connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  spsit 
neatly  1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  repoeit 
almost  every  dyiuisty  of  E^ypt,  fi^om  Sesortasen  I. 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylona,  obeL&ks, 
statues,  pUiars,  eveiything  pertaining  to  Karaak, 
aie  on  the  grandest  scale.  Nearest  the  river  is  aa 
area  measuring  275  feet  by  329,  which  oooe  hatl  a 
covered  corridor  on  either  aide,  and  a  double  row 
of  columns  through  the  centre,  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hypostyie  hall,  the  moat  woudcrfi.I 
monument  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This  graDd 
hall  is  a  forest  of  sculptured  columns;  in  the  cen- 
tral avenue  are  twdve,  measuring  each  66  feet  in 
height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  former^  supported 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering;  to 
the  clerestory  in  Gothic  architecture;  on  either  s  •)«- 
of  these  are  seven  rows,  each  column  neariy  42  ieet 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  1S4  pillars 
in  an  area  measuring  170  ftrt  by  330.  >lost  o£ 
the  pillars  are  yet  standing  in  tiieir  original  site, 
though  in  many  pJaees  the  roof  has  fidlcn  in.  A 
mooolight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  and 
impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins 
of  antiquity — ^the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  esoepted. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impoasiUe  to  ooooeive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Kaxnak — ^forty  feet  in  thid:- 
ness  at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high — 
was  built ;  how  sii^e  UodEs  weighing  sevcrdl  hni^ 
dred  tons  were  lifled  into  their  place  in  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adnra  its  gates ; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hail  wen 
quanied,  sculptured,  and  set  up  in  mathematioi] 
oiiJer;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  structure 
was  i^eaiied  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  most  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  aa  it  wen  petrified  or 
fossilized  in  the  very  flower  of  its  sticngth  ajsd 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  of  Egypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  obdisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greata>t 
monarcha. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  ihis  aitide, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priori^  c^  Tbehes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
ita  satis&ctory  solutioo,  and  Eg3iptologist8  are  not 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  OHiclude  that 
b«fora  the  time  of  Meoes  there  was  a  local  sov^ 
reignty  in  the  Thebaid,  but  the  historical  nationality 
of  E|^t  dates  from  the  founding  of  Mcmphcs. 
**  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  di  Memphis  and 
Thebes  differed  in  their  repiesentatioos  of  early  his- 
tory, and  that  each  sought  to  extol  the  glory  ol 
their  own  aty.  The  history  of  Herodotus  torob 
about  Memphis  as  a  centre;  he  mentions  Thebn 
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joly  inddeotaUj,  and  docs  not  describe  or  a]lad«  to 
9B0  of  its  momiiiMnts.    Diodoms,  on  the  contnrj. 
U  full  in  his  description  of  Tliebes,  and  says  litUs 
of  Memphis.     Bat  the  disttoction  of  Upper  and 
I^wer  Egypt  exists  in  geological  structore^  in  lan- 
guage*, in  reli^on,  and  in  historical  tradition  '*  (Ken- 
rick).    A  carefnl  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greelc 
authorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  ih»  monumental 
tablets  Of  Abydos  and  Kamak,  gives  this  general 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt : — ^That  before 
Memphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 
into  several  sovereignties,  of  whidi  Thebes  was  one ; 
that  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  This  in  the  The- 
baid,  centralised  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
united  the  upper  and  lower  countries ;  that  Mem- 
phis retained  its  pre-eminence,  even  in  the  hereditary 
suooeMioo  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth djrnasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kings 
appear  in  his  lists,  who  brought  Thebes  into  pro- 
mi  ocnoe  ss  a  royal  dty ;  that  when  the  Shepherds 
or  Hykaos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 
Egypt  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
until  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  The- 
haid,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent 
eighteenth  dynasty,    this  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  city  as  we  have  already  described  it  from  its 
monuments.  The  namee  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 
and  the  Kameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
palaces,  representing  its  wealth  and  gnndeur  in 
architecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.    Then  it  was 
thnt  Thebes  extended  her  soeptxe  over  Libya  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
Syria,  Media,  and  Persia;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 
palaces  and  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 
in  which  all  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 
or  as  suppliants.    This  supremacy  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  under  the 
twentieth  dynasty — ^the  Diospolitan  house  of  K*- 
meses  numbering  ten  kings  of  that  name— the  glory 
of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  dose  of 
that  dynasty  her  nsme  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.    Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
shook  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  other  monarehs  of  celebrity,  ara  rscorded  upon 
iU  walls.    The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonk 
is  graphically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
grand  hall  of  Kamak,  and  the  names  of  several 
towns  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
**  the  land  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  the  hierogljrphics.    At  the  later  in- 
vusion  of  Judcn  by  Senracherib,  we  find  Tirhakah, 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  Jewish  king.     But  a  century  Uter, 
Esi^id  proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
nnn  of  Babylon  :->**  1  will  execute  judgments  in 
No  ;**  *«  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  ^o ;"  *'  No 
■hall  be  rant  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 

have  distresses  dailv"  (£<•  »^- 1^^^)  >  *^^  ^^^ 
naiah,  predicting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  '*  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  saith,  Bdiold,  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
IS^rpt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  P«r- 
Kinn  invnd;:  competed  the  destruction  that  the 
BAfaylonian  had  begun ;  the  hammer  of  Cambyaes 
IpviUei  tJM  ^Toud  statue  of  Barneses,  and  bis  torch 


consumed  the  temples  and  palac-s  of  the  cily  of  tlw 
hundi-ed  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  **that  was  situate  among  the 
riven,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,"  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  sploidour  to  the  position  of  a  men 
provincCal  town ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spnsmodic 
efforte  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient  glory, 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  eepulchr* 
of  the  empire  it  had  <»ce  embodied.  It  lies  to-da} 
a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  amid  crumbling  columns  and 
drifting  sands.  [J.  P.  T.] 

THE'BEZ  {YPH :  ^^'9  Safimri]  Alex.  Bai- 
fiais.Bofuuru:  Thebei).  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50  *\  Af\er 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  Sheebenrites  in  the 
hold  of  Baal-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wood— > 
an  exploit  which  i^ecals  the  notorious  feat  of  a 
modem  Fi^ench  general  in  Algeria  (Eocl.  i.  9,  10) 
— ^he  went  off  with  his  band  to  Thebei.  The  town 
wax  soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the 
people  of  the  place  crowded,  and  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and 
was  about  to  i^peat  the  barbarous  stratagem  which 
had  sua«eded  so  well  at  Shechem,  when  the  frag- 
ment of  millstone  descended  and  put  an  end  to  his 
turbulent  caieer.  The  story  was  well  known  in 
bi-ael,  and  gave  the  point  to  a  familiar  maxim  m 
the  camp  ^2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

Theba  w  not  mentioned  i^in  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  EuMbius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  vilhige  still  bora  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "in  the  disti-ict  of  Ncapolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefitmi,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  (Onom. 
e^i8i»f).  There  it  still  is;  its  name— 2Ud*— 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  git)und  to 
the  lefl  of  the  road,  a  thriving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  surrounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olivw,  and  by  perhaps  the  brnt  cultivated  land  in 
all  Pidestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
13th  century  (Zunx's  Benjamin^  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellen.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  appeara  to  have  been  the  fint  to  recog- 
nise iU  idenUty  with  Thebez  {B,  R,  iii.  305).  [G.] 

THECO'E,  THE  WTLDERNEBS  OF  {t^w 
t^fuw  eextfc' :  detertum  Thecutu).  The  wild  un- 
cultivated pastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town  of 
Tckoa,  mora  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Maoc.  ix. 
83).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  U  men 
tioned  by  the  term  Midhar,  which  answen  to  the 
Greek  Ipqftot. 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  tan  of  the  name 
Tekoa.  [G.] 

THEL'ASAB  ("WV^n :  BatvBip ;  Alex.  60- 

Xafftrap :  Thela»9ar).  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tel-A8Bab.  It  ooenjt  2  K.  xix. 
12.  The  A.  v.  is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  this 
name,  for  it  has  contrived  to  give  the  contracted 
Hebrew  form  in  the  longest  English  shape,  and 
vice  vsrsd.  [G.] 

THELEB'SAB  {etX^pvns:  Thalhana),  1  Esd. 
v.  36.    The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name  Tel- 

HARSA8. 

THEHAN  CBmiidif :  Thenum),  Bur.  iii.  22, 23. 

[Tkhan.] 

■  In  the  Hebrew  textTbebes  occurs  twice  In  the  vena 
but  m  the  I JCX.  it  stand*  thus.  *  And  Abteeleeh  went  mil 
of  Bethell)erith  (Valg.  tndc)  and  fSIl  upon  Thelies«"  Au. 
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THEOOA'NUS  (9««»icav^s;  Alei.  Bmttw6s: 
Thsoam),  Tikvah  the  fitther  of  Jabazbh  (1  Esd. 
12.  14V 

THEOI>OTITB  (ec^S^rw:  Theodotha,  Theo- 
dbms).  An  fsxY^j  sent  bj  Nicuor  to  Jodas  Mace 
0.  B.C.  162  (2  Msec.  xit.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEOPHILUS  (Of^fiXM).  1.  The  perxon 
to  whom  St.  Lake  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acu 
of  the  Apostles  (Lake  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  The  im- 
portant part  pUjcd  by  Theophiios,  as  having  immo> 
diately  oocsaioned  the  composition  of  these  two 
books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
oeming  him,  has  at  once  stimalated  oonjwture,  and 
left  the  field  dear  fiir  it.  Acoordioglj  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilue,  r^arding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian reader.  Thus  Origen  {Hwn,  i.  m  Imo,)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being 
merely  practical.  He  save  that  all  who  are  beloved 
of  God  are  Theophili,  and  mav  therefore  appropiiate 
to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was  addressed  to 
Theophilus.  Epiphanius  {Haerts,  li.  p.  429)  speaks 
doubtful!  V :  tfv^  t^  ruii  6f o^(Xy  r^e  yfiiipmv 
tKr/MW,  i  vovrl  ktSpAw^  ec^r  h/yoMmmi.  Salvi- 
anus  {Epitt.  iz.  ad  Saioniian)  apparently  assumes 
that  Thenphilus  had  no  historiod  existence.  He 
justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed  "  Ad 
Ecdesiam  Cathollcam,"  under  the  name  of  Timo- 
theus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke, 
who  luldressed  his  Gospel  nominally  to  a  particular 
man,  but  really  to  **  the  love  of  God :"  *'  nam  sicut 
Theophili  vocabulo  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  diviui- 
tatis  ezprimitur.**  Even  Theophylact,  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Theophilus,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  moralizing  upon  his  name:  aral  vaf  tk  Mpmwos 
tfeo^iX^t,  ffol  icpdrot  icor^  rSp  voBw  iufm- 
Sci^d^crof,  Oc^^iX^r  iim  Kpdrnrros,  %s 
jcol  &£iof  T^  imt  ivriM  Aico^cy  tov  E&<r)rycA(ov 
{Argum.  m  Luc.),  Among  modem  oommeatators 
Hammond  and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical  view : 
Eiasmus  is  doubtful,  but  oo  the  whole  believea 
Tl  eophilus  to  have  had  a  real  ezistenoa. 

(2.)  From  the  hooouraUe  epithet  icpdtrurrc,  ap- 
plied to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  TertuUus  severally  to  Fdiz,  and  by 
i^t.  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  zxiii.  86,  xxiv.  3,  zxvi. 
25),  it  has  been  argued  with  moch  probability,  but 
not  quite  oondusivdy,  that  he  was  a  person  in  hi^ 
official  position.  Tlias  Thw^ylaci  {Argwn,  m 
Luc,)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
ar  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  hia  coq- 
jectors  expressly  on  the  use  of  irprfrirre.  Oecu- 
menius  {ad  Ad.  Apoit,  i.  1)  tells  aa  that  he  was  a 
govenior,  bat  gives  no  authority  (or  the  assertion. 
The  traditioajL  oonoexion  of  St.  Loke  with  Antioch 
has  disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
•bode  of  Theophilus,  and  poasibly  aa  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Bengel  believea  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch, "  at  vefeere^  testantur."  The 
belief  may  partiy  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  JUoogmtiom  of  St,  CUmnd  (lib.  x.%  which 
represents  a  cartaia  noUaman  of  Astioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  converted  by  tfaa  preaching  of 
S**  lister,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  owb  hoase  aa  « 
diuroh,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  ApoKtle  fixed 
bis  efi«cofial  seat.     Bengel  thinks  that  the  ocniiBiott 
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of  cpdrctfre  in  Acta  i.  1  proves  thai  SU  lake  «ai 
on  more  &miliar  terms  with  Tbeophiliis  Umb  a  am 
he  composed  his  Gespet 

(3.)  In  the  Syriae  Lexicon  extrMlied  fnm  In 
Lexicon  BeptaglotUm  of  Osstell,  and  edited  bt 
Michaelis  (p.  S46),  the  following  deauiption  el 
Thei^ilas  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlol,  a  Syrias 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  oentniy : — **  Theephilv 
prhnus  credentium  et  celebenrimos  apod  Alean 
driensea,  qui  cum  aliis  AqmMiis  Lncam  rogaba* 
ut  ds  -  Evangdium  acriberet.  In  the  inaoipcioi 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  in  the  Syiiac 
versioa  we  are  told  that  it  was  pubUshod  at  Alei> 
andria.  Hence  it  Is  inferred  by  Jacob  Base  {Bibl. 
BremawM  Clan,  ir.  Fhc  iii  Diss.  4.  quotBd  ty 
Mkshaeiis,  Introd.  to  the  N.  H,  vol.  uL  a.  ri.  $4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  {Orda  Tkn^xnon,  p.  1^ 
ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  aaserted  bf  Bir 
Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writer  Tra- 
tures  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  T1k*> 
philua,  if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  tbt 
celebrated  Philo,  who  b  said  to  have  bonic  Um 
Hebrew  name  of  Jedkliah  (tTTT,  t.  e.  •e/fiAMV 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  si 
Michaelis  baa  refuted  it,  by  chronological  aip- 
ments. 

(4.)  Alexander  Monia  {Ad  quaedam  toea  JToe. 
Fbed.  Notae:  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  k»> 
xardous  conjectore  that  the  Theophilua  of  St  Luke 
ia  kientical  with  the  person  who  is  recorded  bf 
Tacitus  {Ami.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  oondenned  ior 
fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Arcopogw. 
Grotius  also  oonjecturea  that  he  was  a  ma^skiati 
of  Achaia  baptixed  by  St.  Luke.  The  cnqjeetaie  of 
Grotius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jcrani 
Can  assertion  which,  if  it  ia  received,  renden  thst 
of  Alex.  Morua  possible,  though  certainly  most  ioi- 
probable),  namdy,  that  Luke  published  his  Goipel 
in  the  parts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome^  CDawi. 
m  Matt,  Prooem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  soppoaa  that  TheopUlBS 
was  a  Christian.    But  a  diderent  view  has  bea 
entertained.     In  a  series  of  Diasertations  ia  tin 
BibHothsoa  Bremeutis,  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
ranon^in  the  section  already  reftrred  to,  the  notioa 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  ia  maintained  by  diArent 
writers,  and  on  difierent  grounds.    Henmann*  one  ef 
the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  waa  a  Roman 
governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Christian, 
becauae  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  sodi 
a  charge  ectniated  to  him.    Another  writer,  Theo- 
dore Haae,  believea  that  the  Theophilua  of  Laka 
was  no  other  than  the  depoeed  High  Priest  Theo- 
philua the  son  of  Ananus,  of  whom  none  will  be 
said  preticntly.    Michaelis  himsdf  ia  inclined  te 
adopt  this  theory.     He  thinks  that  the  ose  of  the 
word  wnx^^f  in  Lake  L  4,  proves  thai  Thfo> 
philoa  had  an  iraperftct  acquaintance  with  the  fitfia 
of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bidiop  Marsh 
veiT^  properiy  dispoeas  in  his  note  npon  the  paaage 
of  Michadis),  and  farther  contends,  finon  the  l» 
^jUAF  of  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  community.     He  thinks  it  probnUe  that 
the  Evangdnt  wrote  his  Gospel,  during  tiie  impfi> 
soimient  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesaiva,  and  addi«M«d  it  to 
Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
AocoitUng  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regardal  as  a 
sort  of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faiih. 

In  sorvejring  this  series  of  oonjecturss,  and  e( 
tiaditiona  which  are  nothing  mere  than  conjeetnm 
we  find  it  ensier  to  determine  what  ik  to  ba  re 
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]Ktcd  than  vhal  w«  are  to  accept.  la  the  fint 
tiUee,  we  raaynfelyrqect  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Theophilttfl  was  either  a  fictitious  penon,  or  a  mere 
penBomficatMm  of  Christian  love.  Such  a  personifi- 
cation is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  Nbw  Testa- 
ment writen,  and  the  epithet  Kpdrtvrt  is  a  saflicient 
evidenoe  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  goyeraor,  but  it 
makes  it  most  probable  that  he  wss  a  peiw>n  of  high 
ivik.  His  supposed  connexion  with  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, or  Achaia,  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
cither  to  clsin:  ^ooeptanoe  or  to  need  refutation ; 
and  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  although  endoned 
by  Midnelis,  appean  to  be  incontestably  negatived 
by  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
The  grounds  alleged  by  Heumann  for  his  hypo« 
theris  that  Theo^ihilus  was  not  a  Christian  are  not  at 
all  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very  disputable 
premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Roman  governor;  and 
in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Chiistian  would  be  appointed  to  sudi  an  office 
(an  assumption  which  we  csn  scarcely  voiture  to 
make),  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  penon  in 
that  position  would  become  a*  Christian.  In  fSust,  we 
have  an  example  of  such  a  conversion  in  the  case  of 
Sei^us  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  12).  In  the  article  on 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  [voL  ii.  p.  155  a],  reasons 
are  given  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was  "not  a 
native  of  Palestine  ...  not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an 
Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.  But  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
from  similar  data.**  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration, 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  (not 
improbably)  under  that  of  St  Paul,  at  Rome,  and 
was  con  veiled  to  the  Chiistian  faith.  It  has  been 
obwrved  that  the  Greek  of  St.  Luke,  which  else- 
where approaches  mora  nearly  to  the  classical  type 
than  tliat  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and 
more  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Tlieophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas  [Annas  ;  Caia- 
PRASl,  and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of 
Jonathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  Vitellius  came  to 
Jei-nsalem  at  the  Ptawver  (a.d.  37),  and  deposed 
Caiaphas,  appointing  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  /cast  of  Pentecost  he  oune  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph. 
Ani,  xviii.  4,  §8,  xviU.  5,  §3).  TheophUus  was 
removed  from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  after 
the  aooeBsion  of  that  prince  to  the  government  of 
Judaea  in  A.D.  41,  so  that  he  must  hm  continued 
in  office  about  five  years  (Joseph.  Ant,  xix.  6,  §2). 
Th^^hilus  js  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
I'estament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest  who  granted  a  oommiwoa  to  Saul  to 
proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
believers  whom  he  might  find  there.     [W.  B.  J.] 

THE'BA8(erfp«:  Thia:  Syr.  Tharan),  The 
Kiairaleat  in  1  Ead.  viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Arava 
•f  the  paxmlld  passage  in  Ezra.  Nothing  whatever 
appears  to  be  Imown  of  it. 

THEB'MELE'rH  {9€pftM\i0:  TMmela), 
t  £sd.  V.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tel-melah. 

THE8SAL0NIAN8,  FIB8T  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.    1.  The  (fato  of  the  Kpistle  is  made  out 
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approximately  in  the  following  way.  During  the 
coune  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  prolxibly 
in  the  year  52,  St.  Plsul  founded  the  Chnixsh  of 
Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessalonicb  he  passed  oi 
to  BeixMa.  From  Beroea  he  went  to  Athens,  ud 
fhm  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  x^-ii.  1-xviU.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  yean  or  thereabouts,  his  aeoond  mis* 
sionai  y  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returned 
to  Jei'unlem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephcsus  on 
the  way  (xviii.  20, 21).  Now  it  appears  ^hat,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Timotheui 
were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  These,  i.  1 ;  comp. 
2  ThesB.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  whidi  confines  the 
date  to  the  second  missionaiy  journey,  for  tlwugh 
Timotheus  was  with  him  on  severol  occasions  aftei^ 
wards,  the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  connexion  with  St.  Pftul  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The 
Epistle  then  must  have  been  written  m  the  in* 
terval  between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  •'.  e,  scoording 
to  the  received  chrondogy  within  the  years  52-54. 
The  following  consideratioos  however  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  possible  date  still  more  closely.  (1.) 
When  St.  Phui  wrote,  he  had  sheady  visited,  and 
probably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  ui.  1).  (2.)  Having 
made  two  unsucressful  attempts  to  revisit  Thena* 
lonica,  he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  obtain  tidings 
of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  returned  befoie 
the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).  (3.)  St  Fkul  speaks 
of  the  Thessalooians  as  "  enmmphki  to  ill  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  '*  in 
every  place  their  faith  to  Godward  was  sprmd 
abroad"  (i.  7,  8)^language  prompted  indeed  by 
the  ovei-flowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefora 
not  to  be  rigorously  pressed,  but  still  implying 
some  lapse  of  time  at  least.  (4.)  There  are  serei-aJ 
traces  of  a  gi-owth  and  progress  in  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Thesmlonian  Chuit^h.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  **  rulers "  in  the  Church  (v. 
12;  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organisation  would  be  necessary  from  the  veiy 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides. 
Questions  had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those 
who  had  fiUlen  asleep  in  Chiist,  so  that  one  or  mora 
of  the  Thesaalonian  converts  must  have  died  in  the 
interval  (ir.  13*1 8).  The  stoim  of  persecutiou 
which  the  Apostle  had  discerned  gathering  on  the 
horixon  had  already  burst  upon  Uie  Christians  of 
Thessalonica  (iii.  4,  7).  Irregularities  had  ci^ept  in 
and  sullied  the  infant  purity  of  the  Church  (iv.  4, 
V.  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months  however  would 
account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much  longer  time 
cannot  well  be  allowed.  For  (5)  the  letter  was 
evidently  written  by  St  Pftul  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  joyful  tidings  (iii.  6).  Moreover,  (6)  the 
Second  Epistle  also  was  written  before  he  left  Ov 
rinth,  and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  interval 
between  the  two  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  fresh 
difficulties,  and  of  such  communication  between  the 
Apostle  and  his  converts  as  the  case  supposes.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefora  in  pb^ing  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  fow  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
soiption  appearing  in  sevaul  MS8.  and  versions, 
that  it  waa  written  **  fiwn  Atheik  "  is  a  superiicial 
mlcrenoe  from  1  These,  iii.  1,  to  Tihich  no  weight 
sliould  be  attAnhed.    Th»  views  of  crititv  who  bate 
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igned  to  this  Epistle  a  later  date  than  the  atcood 
mujaooMaj  301111167  are  stated  and  refaied  in  the 
Introdnctioiis  of  Koch  (p.  23,  &c.),  and  Ltbiemann, 

(§3). 

2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 

the  second  followed  the  Hrrt  after  no  long  interral) 
are  the  esrliest  of  St.  Paul's  writings— -perhaps  the 
earliest  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  belong 
to  that  period  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles  **  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel"  fPhil.  iy.  15).  They 
pitsent  &e  disdples  in  the  nrst  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and 
straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
their  Lord  descending  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
till  in  their  feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober 
business  of  life,  absorbed  in  tlds  one  engrossing 
thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period  of 
about  five  years  intervoies  before  the  second  group 
of  Epistles — ^thoee  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans — were  written,  and  about  twice  that  period 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  Captivity. 
It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare  the  Thessa* 
Ionian  Epistles  with  the  Uter  letters,  and  to  note 
the  points  of  differefloe.  These  differences  are  mainly 
threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier 
letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and  less  exuberance 
of  langu^e.    The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation 

is  an  instance  of  this.    "  Panl to  the  Church 

of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and  peace  to  yon"  (1 
These,  i.  1 ;  oomp.  2  Theas.  i.  1).  The  dosing  bene- 
diction is  correspondingly  brief: — "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (1  These,  v. 
28;  -oomp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And  throughout  the 
Epistles  there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style, 
words  are  not  accumulated  in  the  same  way,  the 
syntax  is.less  involved,  parentheses  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, the  turns  of  thought  and  fetding  are  less 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there  is  less 
intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
later  Epistles.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  8t.  Paul 
is  not  the  same.  The  direction  of  the  attack  has 
changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  Epistles  and  those  of  the  next  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  from  Jeics,  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  Thev  *«  forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  Hi.  16).  A 
period  of  five  years  chimges  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no  longer 
Je^cSt  so  much  as  Judaizing  Christums  (Ewald, 
Jahrb,  iii.  249  ;  Sertdschr,,  p.  14).  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  solved 
by  tinw,  for  they  have  "taken  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  behind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite 
of  circumcision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking 
ct  ths  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
ftisiimed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet  regaitl 
them  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
the  false  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bondage  of 
eeremonial  obeervancob  frustxate  the  free  gnme  of 
Gtid.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  examples  to 
his  onnverts  at  Thenalonica  (ii.  14).  The  change 
hdftfd  was  imminent,  the  signs  ot  the  gathering 
lUtim    had    already  appeai^ed    (Gal.  ii    11),   but 


hitherto  they  wwre  fidnt  and  indistinct,  and  W 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Geiti!i 
Churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  snxprise  that  lb 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Apostle  dees  not  tea 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  Umsb  as  in  the  late 
Epistlo.  Many  of  the  distinctit'e  doctrines  a 
Chiistianity,  which  are  inseparably  connected  vr^ 
St.  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in  lbs 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters— as  indeed  they  M- 
low  directly  from  the  true  ooocepticHi  of  the  Penaa 
of  Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  disttnrtJr 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  then 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  oftcs 
been  observed  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  tiie 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  no  mention  of  the 
characteristic  contrast  of  **  fiuth  and  works ;"  that 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  oooe  occur ;  that 
the  Ida  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  witk 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  PanPs  later  writings,  is 
absent  in  these.  It  was  in  fiut  the  oppositioo  of 
Judaizing  Christians,  insisting  on  a  strict  ritnalisni. 
which  led  the  Apostle  somewhat  later  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  tme  doctrine  of  a  saviag 
niith,  and  Uie  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  Bat 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  Epistles  ts 
the  Thessalonians,  as  has  been  tmly  observed,  til 
Gospel  preadied  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  There  are  nma? 
reasons  why  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  abooB 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Apostolical  tMching  than  afterwards.  It  was  do>eir 
bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Gospei, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thns  it  formed  a 
natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine.  It 
afforded  the  true  satis&ctioo  to  those  Messianic 
hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  ooufeits  to  tht 
fold  of  Christ  It  was  the  best  consolation  sad 
support  of  the  infant  Chufdi  under  penecutioB, 
which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in  the  fint 
abandonment  of  worldly  pleasures  and  inteitsli. 
More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteoos  Judge  whs 
would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  essential  to 
that  call  to  repentance  which  must  everywhete  pre> 
cede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  GoqwI. 
**  Now  He  oommandeth  all  men  eveiywhere  to  re- 
pent, for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  iriiich  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteoosnesB  by  that  nsa 
whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  givea 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  nisad  him  tcom 
the  dead"  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  oceosibfi  of  this  Epistle  was  as  foUows 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Tbcaaa- 
lonica,  and  both  times  had  been  diaappointel  7b» 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  peraon,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  nort 
favourable  tidmgs,  reporting  not  only  their  pro- 
grees  in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  aL«so  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  ^iii.  6-10.. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniana  is  the  oat- 
pouring  of  the  Apostle's  gratitnde  on  receiving  this 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  d 
Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were 
certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessnlonisa 
ChuTxii  which  called  for  St  Paul's  interference,  *od 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter  (1.) 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  foith,  dwelling 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  comioi;, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  Is 
their  feverish  ezpecution  of  this  great  crisis,  mmat 
hnd  U'cn  led  to  neglect  their  ordiocry  bosinoes,  s# 
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thouspi  tlie  duly  ooooeiiw  of  life  wei-e  of  no  acoouat  | 
111  th«  immcdiatt  pra«ence  of  bo  vast  a  diange  (ir.  11 ; 
Qoup.  2  TliMa.  u.  1,  iii.  6,  1 1,  12).  Ou  the  other 
band  a  theoretieal  difficulty  had  been  fdt.  Colain 
meiDben  of  the  Church  had  died,  and  thera  was 
great  anxiety  lest  they  should  he  excluded  firom  any 
•hare  m  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18). 
St.  Paul  i^ebukei  the  intigularities  of  the  fonner, 
and  dissipate*  the  ftars  of  the  latter.  (2.)  The 
flame  of  pei'secution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Then- 
salonians  needed  consolation  and  encouragement 
under  their  sore  tiial  (ii.  1-4-,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An 
unlieaithy  stale  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual 
gifU  was  manifesting  itself.  Like  the  Corinthians 
at  a  later  day,  they  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the 
auperior  value  of  '*  prophesying,"  compaied  with 
otlier  gifU  of  the  Spirit  which  they  exalted  at  its 
expense  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  tAey  ihared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
Chuix:hes,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profli- 
gacy. Against  this  the  Apostle  oHera  a  woi-d  in 
•eaaon  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Tbessalonica  was  worse  in  this  i^espect  than 
other  Greek  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Tbesaalonian  Church  waa  highly 
aatis&ctory,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  oonverta  there.  This 
Sionoarable  distinction  it  shaiw  with  the  other  great 
Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
tiooea,  and  amidst  every  change  of  drcumstance,  it 
la  to  his  Macedonian  Churches  that  the  Apostle 
turna  fi>r  aympathy  and  support.  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  First  Epiatle  to 
the  Thenaloniana  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
and  yet  no  two  of  hia  letters  more  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  this  nsptd.  In  both  he  drops  his 
official  title  of  Apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
thus  appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his 
own  authority ;  in  both  he  commences  the  body  of 
hia  letter  with  heartf  and  unqualified  commendation 
of  hia  oonverta;  and  in  both  the  same  ^rit  of  con- 
fidenoe  and  warm  affection  breathca  throughout. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acta 
with  the  alluaioos  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thassalooiaoi  is  inttructive.  With  some  striking 
ooinddenoea,  then  is  just  that  degree  of  divergence 
which  might  be  expected  between  a  writer  who 
bad  borne  the  prindpal  part  in  the  so»cs  referred 
to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  hia  information  fix)m 
othen,  betweoi  the  cunal  half-expresaed  allusions 
ci  a  fiuniliar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the 
professed  hiatorian. 

Paasing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
out  ooa  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
ariMS  ool  of  the  foim  which  the  accusation  brought 
against  St.  Plaul  and  his  companions  at  Tbessalonica 
takea  in  tiie  Acta:  '*  All  these  do  contrary  to  the 
dea«es  of  Cbasar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king, 
one  Jesus"  (zvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thwinlnniana  enable  as  to  understand  the 
ground  of  this  aQcusatioo.  It  appears  that  the  king' 
dam  of  Chiiat  had  entered  hir^ly  into  his  oral  teach- 
ing in  this  dty,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles 
themselves.  He  bad  charged  his  new  converts  to 
await  the  oommg  of  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as 
their  deliverer  (i.  10).  He  had  dwelt  long  and 
eameattly  {wpottita/uif  ao^.  iitttaprvpi^wBa)  on  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the 
wii-ked  (iv.  8).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the 
Ktgns  which  wonld  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  TlHsm. 
ii>  5).     Either  fiom  malice  or  in  igtioinnce  such  I 


language  had  been  misrepresented,  and  be  xras  ao> 
cus<>d  of  setting  up  a  rival  sovendgn  to  thj  Bumaa 
Empeior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  Eptstlei 
diverges  from  the  nan-ative  of  St.  Lnke  on  two  or 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  llie  ind^ 
petidenoe  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require 
some  explanation.  (1.)  The  fiivt  of  these  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Chui-ch  of  Tbessalonica.  In 
the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readen  dis- 
tinctly aa  Gentilea,  who  h.id  been  converted  from 
idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9, 10).  In  the  Acts  we  are 
told  that  "some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  andot 
the  devout  Greeks  (i.  e.  pi'oselytes)  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4). 
If  for  fftfiofi4tfuy  'EAX^yvi'  we  read  atfiofidrwp 
Kol  'EAxWir,  **  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes;  but  though  internal  probabilities 
are  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  reading,  the  array 
of  direct  evidence  (now  reinforced  by  Uie  Cod.  Si- 
naiticus)  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we  retain  the 
common  reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  beJievers  converted  directly 
from  heathendom — ^indeed,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  parallel  case  at  Beroea  (rvii.  12),  the  **  women  " 
weiv  chiefty  of  this  class:  and,  if  any  divei'gence  re- 
mains, it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not 
being  an  eye-witneaa,  possessed  only  a  partial  aiid 
indirect  knowledge,  both  accounts  alike  convey 
the  imprcasion  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little  pro- 
gieas  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle 
the  peneeutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  aie 
represented  aa  their  fellow-countrymen,  •*.  e.  as 
heathens  (6rb  r&p  t^tmp  <rv/A^vAcT»r,  ii.  14), 
whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  r^^arded  as  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  fiuth  (xvii.  5).  This  is 
fiurly  met  by  Paley  {Horas  Paul.  iz.  No:  5),  who 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigatois  of  the 
persecution,  which  however  they  were  powerlesa 
of  themselves  to  carry  out  without  aid  from  tlie 
heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  fram  tlw  nar- 
rative of  St.  Luke.  We  may  add  also,  that  the 
expmsion  ISioi  ^vjU^vA^ai  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  dtixens  of  the 
fi'ee  town  of  Tbessalonica.  (3.)  The  nanative  of 
St.  Luke  appean  to  state  that  St.  P&ul  remained 
only  three  weeks  at  Tbessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  Epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  asseition  seems  quite 
correct;  the  former  needs  to  be  modifled.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days 
(thive  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue. 
The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude  sul«equent 
labour  among  the  Gentile  population,  and  indeed 
as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  success  of  his 
pi^eaching,  which  exasperated  the  Jew*  against  him. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accoi-d  at 
first  si^t.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  coovc)  ed  away 
seci'etly  from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Anived  at 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  wnom  he 
had  left  bdiind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  him 
as  soon  as  possible  (xvii.  14-18).  It  is  eviden* 
fiom  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  AposUe 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athena.  Yet  we  heax 
nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at  lengtl 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Ccrlnth,  and  severa 
incidents  had  oocuired  since  his  arrival  tharc,  ▼* 
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ua  cold  that  Slaf  and  Timotheas  cune  from  Mine- 
Ionia  (xrili.  6).  ¥nm  the  First  Epteil«,  on  the 
)tbcr  hand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Panl 
^ere  tdls  as  that  thej  (JifMiS,  i.  e.  himself,  and  pro- 
bably Silas),  no  longer  able  to  cDdure  the  suspense, 
*oonsentfld  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Hmothy  their  brother"  to  ThaMalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Timothy  retnmed  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether 
So  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  whoi  the 
rwo  Epistles  to  the  ThesBalontans  were  written,  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  w«re  with  St.  Pkol  (1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  These,  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19V  Now,  though 
we  maT  not  be  prepared  with  Paley  to  oooslnict 
an  undesigned  coincidence  oat  of  the&e  materials, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  insdahle  diffi* 
3ulty ;  (or  the  events  n^y  be  amnged  in  two  different 
ways,  either  of  which  will  brins  the  narratire  of  the 
Acts  uto  aooordanoe  with  the  aUusions  ot  the  Epistle, 
(i.)  Timotheas  was  despatched  to  Thessalomca,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beroea,  a  supposition  qoite 
consistent  with  the  Apostle's  expression  of  **ooa- 
seating  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case 
Timo£eas  would  take  ap  Silas  somewhere  in  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  retan,  and  the  two  would  jom  St. 
Faol  in  company ;  not  howerer  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at  Corinth, 
some  delay  having  arisen.  This  explanation  how- 
CTer  supposes  that  the  plands  **ioe  consented,  tot 
sent"  (ciSoK^tf'flVMy,  Mfi^revMr),  can  refer  to  St. 
Paul  ^one.  The  altematiye  mode  of  reconciling 
the  aoooonts  is  as  follows: — (ii.)  Timotheas  and 
Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  we  leain 
from  the  Acts  that  he  was  expecting  them.  From 
Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Theasalonica,  so 
that  he  and  SUas  {ilfuTs)  had  to  forego  the  senrices 
of  their  fellow-laboarer  for  a  time.  This  mission 
IS  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission, 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ; 
probably  to  anotlier  Macedooian  Churdi,  Philippi 
for  instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceived oontribations  aboot  this  time,  and  with  whidi 
therefore  he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9  ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  14-16 ;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and 
Timotheas  letomed  together  fix>m  Maoedmiia  and 
joined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  This  latter  sola- 
tion,  if  it  assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  presenres  the  proper  soise  of  the 
plorsi  "  w  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of 
himself  alone.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  may  in  this 
case  be  explained  either  hy  his  possessing  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  drcumstanoes,  or  by  his 
passing  over  inddents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as 
animpmrtant. 

6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  prsctical  than  doc- 
trinal. It  was  soggested  rather  by  personal  feding, 
than  by  any  urgeat  need,  which  might  have  form^ 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
oo  the  whole.  Under  these  drcumstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trsoe  unity  of  porpose,  or  a  oontinaoos 
ai^ument,  and  any  analysis  mast  be  more  or  las 
artificial.  The  body  of  the  Epistle,  however,  may 
Oonveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts^  the  former 
of  which,  extending  over  the  first  three  chapters,  is 
diiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  Apostle's 
rebtion  to  his  Theesalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  drcumstances  and  fedings, 
while  the  latter^  comprising  the  4ih  and  5th  chap* 
tan,  contains  some  seasonable  exhortaticos.  At  the 
dose  ci  each  of  theaa  divisions  is  a  prayer,  com- 
nc&ciag  with  the  saiat  words*  ^'Hay  G:d  Him- 
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adf,"  etc,  and  expressed  in 
giiage. 

The  following  ia  a  table  of  conlata: — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iiL  13). 
(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gratdully 

their  conversion  to  the  Goepd  and 
gress  in  the  faith. 

(2.)  ii.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pore 
bkmdess  his  life  and  ministry 
them  had  ben. 

(3.)  u.  l.'^-ie.  He  repeats  hU  thanksgiving 
for  thdr  oonvenion,  dwelling  especsAliy 
on  the  persecutions  wluch  thsy  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  U.  17-iii.  10.  He  describa  his  own  aos- 
pense  aid  anxiety ,  the  oonsequcnt  1 
of  Timothy  to  Theasslonica,  and  th« 
ooun^mg  report  which  he  brooght  r 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle's  prayer  facile 
ThwiBlciniini. 

2.  Hortatory  porUon  (iv.  1-v.  24). 

!1.)  iv.  1-8.  Warning  against  imparity. 
2.)  iv.  9-12.  ExborUtion  to  brotherty  low 

and  sobriety  of  condocL 
^3.)  iv.  13-.V.  11.  Toudiing  the  Advoii  W 
the  Lord, 
(a.)  The  dttid  shall  have  thdr  place  in  the 
resurrection,  iv.  13-lS. 
The  time  howerer  is  onovtain,  r.  1-3. 
Therefore  all   must  be  watcfaSal,   v. 
4-11. 
(4.)  V.  12-15.  Exhortation  to  orderiy  livii^ 
and  the  due  pexfonnanoe  of  social  dotics. 
(5.)  V.  16-22.  Injunctions  idating  to  piayer 

and  qwritnal  matters  gjeaeruly. 
(6.)  V.  23,  24.  The  AposOe's  pn^ftr  ftr  tha 
Theasalonians. 


The  Epistle  dooes  with  penooal  injnncticiis  and 
a  benediction  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidenee  in  favoor  of  the  gmmm§ 
tteta  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessnloniaas  is 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Choich,  or  even  by 
any  individaal,  till  the  present  eentiuy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  alladons  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
dose  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain — a  drcumstanos  esdly  explahied,  when 
we  remember  the  diaraeter  of  the  Epistle  itsdi,  its 
oomparstivdy  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  meat 
important  doctrinal  qaeittioas,  and,  genenlly  qpesh- 
ing,  the  absence  of  any  salient  points  to  anrvst  the 
attention  and  provoke  refisrenoe.  In  Olcneot  ol 
Rome  there  are  some  dight  ooincidcnoes  of  langnage^ 
perhaps  not  pordy  aoddentd  (c.  38,  mmrk  vdrrn 
ci^;i^tty(irTtur  ovrt^,  comp.  I  Theas.v.  1 8 ;  il».  0wC<^efSi 
cZv  ifur  tXoir  ri  vm/m  iv  X.,  I.,  oomp.  1  Thess.  v. 
23).  Ignatina  in  two  passages  {Foiyc.  1,  and 
Ephn,  10)  seema  to  be  reminded  of  St.  Paul  s  ex* 
pression  mioXcIvtsm  wpoev^ctf^  (1  Thess.  v. 
17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatios  the  word 
&SiaXcf«TSi9,  in  which  the  dmikrity  mainly  con* 
dots,  is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore  pn^ 
bably  snorioas.  The  sappoeed  references  in  Po)?» 
carp  (c.  Iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  c  ii.  to  1  Theak 
V.  22)  are  also  onsatisfectory.  H  is  more  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  Epistle  was  iadnded  in  the 
Old  Latin  and  Syriac  Versioos,  that  it  is  fbond  ie 
the  Canon  of  the  Muntorian  fragment,  and  that  it 
was  abo  contdoed  in  that  of  Manaoa.    Tovudr 
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t!K  cIoM  of  toe  2iid  otntarj  from  Irenaeiu  down- 
wATda,  we  find  thie  Epistle  dii-ectly  quoted  and 
SMribed  to  St  ^Vnl. 

The  evidenoe  <leriTed  from  the  ohamcter  of  the 
fifnetle  itwlf  is  to  rtrong  that  it  maj  fiurlj  be 
ciilcd  irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  reader  maj 
be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  very  fuUj  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
tnm  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fineiiesB  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessalonian  converts 
are  drawn — liis  yearning  to  see  them,  his  anxiety 
in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  heartfelt  re- 
joicing at  the  good  news — are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  clunfsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Chnrch.  In 
the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language  which, 
howcTcr  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  coloured 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord— language  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  afUr  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
thoie  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  mention 
of  them  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  might  seem  to 
discredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position  would  be 
an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  femiineness  of  this  Epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned by  Schrader  {Apostel  Pcmltu),  who  was  fbl-* 
lowed  by  Banr  (Paulug,  p.  480).  The  latter 
writer  has  elaborated  and  systematized  the  attack. 
The  atiguments  which  he  alleges  in  favour  of  his 
Tiew  hare  already  been  anticipated  to  a'great  extent. 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Ltinemann,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  gi^eat  fiiimeas  by  Jowett. 
The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Baur's  arguments, 
(i.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  epistle,  the  differeuce  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doctiines — 
a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  remarked  upon 
and  exphuned,  §  2.  (ii.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
**  wrath'*  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (u.  16), 
Banr  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  Uter  date  of  the 
Eputtle.  The  real  significance  of  these  words  will 
be  considered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyptic 
twaaage  in  the  Second  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the 
contradictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts— a  stiange 
at-gument  surely  to  be  brought  forward  by  Baur, 
who  postdates  and  disci^ts  the  authority  of  that 
narrative.  The  real  extent  and  bearing  of  these 
divergences  has  been  already  considered,  (iv.)  He 
discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  been  seen 
however  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and  ind- 
dental,  and  the  points  of  divergence  and  primd 
*aeie  contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and 
iideed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude 
the  supposition  of  copying.  Schleiermacher  {Eini.  ifu 
JV.  T.  p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of 
the  Epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.)  He  supposes 
pasuges  in  this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  acknowledged  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resem- 
bbuKcs  however  which  he  points  out  are  not 
greater  than,  or  indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other 
Epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imitation. 

tt.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  oom- 
pnsug  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epbtles,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
aiANS.  To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of 
Tb3odore  of  Mopsucsti.!,  a  portion  of  which  con- 


tahung  the  shorter  Epistles  fi^om  <i  datius  bnwards  k  * 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  at  present  only  aocfdrfble  ia 
the  compilation  of  Rabanus  Manrus  (whera  it  ia 
quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrose),  whidi  ought 
to  be  read  with  the  corrections  and  additions  given 
by  Dom  Pitra  {Spicil.  Solesm,  i.  p.  133).  This 
commentary  is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  but  its  true  authorship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  nf  Close,  and  Sacr.  PhU,  iv.  p. 
302).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  Epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Chryaostom,  Severianus,  and  Theodore  of  Hop- 
Buestia. 

For  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentary  are  executed  by  Ltinemann.  Of 
special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  the 
chief  are,  in  Germany,  Flatt  (1829),  Pelt  (1830), 
Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2nd  ed.  1855,  the  Firet 
Epistle  alone),  and  in  England  Jowett  (2nd  ed. 
1859)  and  Ellioott  (2nd  ed.  1862).        [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.  1.  This  Epistle  appeais  to  have  been 
written  fix)m  Corinth  not  veiy  long  afler  the  First, 
for  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  fonner  letter  we  saw  chiefiy 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  tiie  doctrinal  and 
hortatory  portions  are  tiiere  subordinate.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desira  of  correcting 
errors  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  whidi  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
Hrst,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained 
ground  since  the  writing  of  the  Firat  Epistle.  They 
now  looked  upon  this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  avocations  were  neglected  in  consequence. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  First  Epistle  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  favour  this 
view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was  fidsely  represented 
to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine.  He  now  writes  to 
soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  their  apprehen- 
sions by  showing  that  many  things  must  happen 
first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Theasalcmica  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iu.  6-12).  Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  perional  ground  of  complaint. 
His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it  war 
tampered  with,  and  an  nnaothoi'ised  use  was  mads 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exac^ 
drcumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indir^ 
allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle's  own  language  that 
be  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  informa- 
tion ;  but  at  all  events  his  suspidons  wera  aroused. 
Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  he  actually 
had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  language  hintK  in  dif* 
ferent  pUices  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspidons  of  this  dis- 
honesty even  when  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle.  At 
the  dose  of  that  Epistle  he  binds  the  ThesMlonians 
by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  tc 
see  that  the  Epistle  is  read  "  to  all  the  holy 
bi'cthren"  (v.  27) — a  chni-ge  uninte!iigib1c  in  it«lf 
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•ikl  oulj  Ut  be  ezpUuMd  Ij  sopfnfttug  some 
mi^ringy  in  the  Apostle's  miiuL  Betore  the 
Second  Epistle  is  writteD,  his  sospidoDS  seem  to 
h'-re  been  oonfirmed,  for  there  are  two  passages 
whidi  allude  to  these  mtsrepiwentations  of  hh 
teaching,  in  the  first  of  these  he  teUs  them  in 
Tague  langiiage,  which  may  refer  equally  wdl  to  a 
Balse  interpretation  put  upon  his  own  words  in  the 
First  Epistle,  or  to  a  suppUmental  letter  forged  in 
his  name,  **  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  spirit  or 
b^  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  firom  us,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not  to 
be  deceived,  he  aiids,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  cmplojrs  imark  ftifSera  rp6wow,  ii.  2,  3).  In  the 
second  passage  at  the  dose  of  the  Epistle  he  says, 
**  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  Kpistle:  so  I  write" 
(iii.  17;— evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  comlMued  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  fii>m  which  we  infer  that  he 
BOW  entertained  a  &ar  of  direct  opposition  : — **  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  word  conveyed  by  our 
Kpislk,  note  that  man." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Saoond  Epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  the  First,  and  therefore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  First  Epistle  bears  on  its 
iace  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
aiTectionate  yearnings  towaitis  his  converts  after  his 
departure  firom  Tbessalonica ;  while  oo  the  other 
hsiid  the  Second  Epistle  contains  a  direct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  soitably  be  referred 
to  the  First: — ^'^Uold  hat  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us" 
(ii.  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  reodved  order  of  the  two  Epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  great  names  of  Grotan. 
and  of  Ewald  {Jahrb.  iii.  p.  250 ;  Scndachr.  p.  16) 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  pladng  the 
Second  Epistle  before  the  Fint  in  point  of  time — 
on  different  groonds  indeed,  bat  both  equally  in- 
•nffident  to  disturb  the  traditional  ofder,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  considentions  already  alleged. 

2.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well 
■s  in  style  and  general  character,  dosdy  resembles 
tlie  First ;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  Epistle 
apply  for  the  most  part  equally  wdl  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  Epistle  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16;  both  commencing  with  tdnhs 
8i  6  tcOptos).  The  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents:— 


The  opening  nlatatkn  (L  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  eipression  of  thankfalnm  and  mt»- 
Rst,  leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
Advent  (i.  ^-ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgiring 
for  their  pit)greas  in  the  fiiith ;  he  cnoou- 
nges  them  to  be  patient  ander  persecu- 
tion, reminding  them  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  pra* 
paied  to  meet  it  (1.  3-12). 

(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  the  erroneooi 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
firet  (ii.  1-12). 

f 3  )  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  condudes  this  portion  with  a 
pray»  (ii,  13-17). 


2.  Diract  exhortatioa  (ui.  1-16). 
(1.)  He  nrges  them  to  pnr  far  Um»  laA 

fidently  anticipates  tlMir  pragras  a  thf 
iaith  (iiL  1-5). 
(2.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disonkr^^,  mI  i»> 
obedient,  and  changes  tht  bithfol  ts 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  S-15). 
This  portion  again  doses  with  a  prayer  (iiL  16V 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  bea^ 
diction  (ui.  17,  18). 

3.  The  external  evidence  in  fiivoor  of  the  Seoood 
Epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that  whtc^ 
can  be  brought  in  fiivour  of  the  FlrsL  It  8Km»  ts 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycsip 
(iii.  15,  in  Polyc  c.  11,  and  poasibly  i.  4  in  tks 
same  chapter;  cf.  Polyc.  c  3,  and  see  Lardacr, 
pt.  ii.  c  6) ;  and  the  language  in  which  Jostja 
Mailyr  {Dial.  p.  336  D)  speaks  of  the  Miui  of  Sia 
is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  le  independent  d 
this  Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  Kii^,  ib 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Ijito 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  tr^ac.t 
and  of  the  heretic  Mardon ;  is  quoted  expressly .  sd 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  others  at  the  cloee  of  tht 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by  the 
Church.  The  internal  character  of  the  Episile  tia\ 
as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  t^timooy 
to  its  Pauline  origin.    (See  JowKt,  i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fiict  was  never  quartionet 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Obj^* 
tions  were  first  started  l^"  Christ.  Sdimidt  EinL 
m$  N.  T.  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schiader 
{AposUl  Paubu),  Kern  (  TSSnng.  Zeitsckr,/.  Thrl 
1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  {PamivM  der  JpttUi . 
De  Wette  at  first  condemned  thia  Epistle,  but  aiio^ 
wards  withdrew  his  condemnation  and  fiankly  so* 
cepted  it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Epistle  has  beta 
rejected  by  some  modern  critics  who  acknovled^ 
the  First  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  ooorss 
attribute  no  weight  to  aiguments  brov^t  against 
the  First,  such  as  we  have  considered  already.  The 
apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  u  the  gi^at  stnmblicp 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  dther  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  death, 
the  Neronian  persecution  for  instance ;  or  as  betrsv- 
ing  religious  views  derived  from  the  Uoatsnism 
of  the  second  century ;  or  lastly,  as  contradicting 
St.  Paul's  antidpations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially m  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  d 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  ideience  te 
Nero,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  prcMntly.  Thil 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  ints 
bdng  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  alluaoos 
ot  Jewish  writen  even  before  the  Christian  en 
(see  Bertholdt,  C^irist.  p.  69 ;  Gfrorer,  Jahrk,  da 
ffeUs,  pt  ii.  p.  257) ;  and  appears  still  more  deailj 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in  a 
former  paragraph.  That  the  language  used  of  ths 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  ooo- 
tradict,  but  rather  supplement  the  tearhing  of  tht 
First — postponing  the  day  indeed,  hot  still  antici- 
pating its  approach  as  probable  within  the  Apoxtle'i 
lifetime — may  be  gathered  both  from  expreadoos 
in  the  passage  it^f  (e.  g.  ver.  7,  **  is  already 
working  ),  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Epi^c 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  objections  to  the  Epistlt 
will  scarody  command  a  hcMing,  and  must  n«aa> 
sarily  be  passed  over  here. 

4.  The  most  striking  featura  in  the  Epbtle  ii 
this  apocalyptic  pasiage,  onnouuuag  tbe  re\'elatv« 
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of  Cht  «  Aiin  of  Sin''  (u.  1-12);  and  it  will  not  be 
ZrrplevBDt  to  inyestigate  its  meaning,  bearing  aa  it 
doi«  on  the  drcumatances  under  which  the  Epistle 
was  written,  and  illoBtrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  be  appe&ls  to  the  Thessolonians  as  knowing 
ihis  truth,  and  reminds  them  that  he  had  told  them 
these  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

(I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judg- 
ment. There  ai-e  three  prominent  Bgures  in  the 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Restrainer.  An- 
tichrist is  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of 
Perdition,  as  the  Adversary  who  exalteth  himself 
abora  all  that  is  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
to  be  God.  Later  on  (for  appai-entir  the  refei'ence 
is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  **  mystery  of  lawlessness," 
**  the  lawless  one."  The  Restrainer  is  in  one  place 
spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  person  {&  Kcpr4x»y)i 
in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an  influence 
(rh  Kordxov),  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  *'  is 
already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer ;  but  the  check  will  be  remoYed,  and  then 
it  will  bi-eak  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by 
the  breath  of  His  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  splendour  of  Him  presience. 

(11.)  Many  different  explanations  have  been  of- 
fei*ed  of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances  which  passed 
within  the  cii-cle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
mediately following.  Others  again  have  seen  in 
it  the  prediction  ox  a  crisis  yet  to  lie  realized,  the 
end  of  all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Prae- 
terists,  have  identified  the  "Man  of  Sin"  with 
divers  historical  characters — with  Caligula,  Nero, 
Titus,  Simon  Magna,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the 
high-priest  Ananias,  &c.,  and  have  sought  for  a 
historical  counterpart  to  the  Restrainer  in  like  man- 
ner. The  latter,  the  Futurists,  ha\'e  abo  given 
Tarious  accounts  of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious 
power  of  evil  which  is  already  working.  To  Pro- 
testants for  instance  it  is  the  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek 
Church,  Mohammedanism.  And  in  the  same  way 
each  generation  and  each  section  in  the  Church  has 
regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular  power 
which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to  be 
most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  interpretations  will  be 
found  in  I.ttnemann's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle, 
p.  204 ;  Sckiutsbem,  zu  u.  1-12.  See  also  Alford, 
ProUg. 

fill.)  Now  in  arbitrating  between  the  Praeterists 
ana  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  pro)itetic  announcements,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
to  a  certain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charao- 
t2ristic  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future 
throt^  the  present  and  immediate.  The  persons 
and  r^'enta  falling  within  the  horizon  of  the  pro- 
phet 6  dwn  view,  are  the  types  and  representatives 
of  greater  figures  and  crises  far  off,  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  diacemod.  Thus  the  older  prophets,  while 
fpeaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  temporary  oppres- 
sicn  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
city,  ^anofls  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as 
typified  and  portrayed  in  this ;  and  the  two  are  so 
InterwoTsn  that  it  ia  impnesible    to  diseutangle 


(hem.  FoUowing  this  aralogy,  we  may  ngne  witi* 
the  Praeterists  that  St.  Panl  is  referring  to  evcnti 
which  fell  under  his  own  cogniiance ;  fo^  indeed  the 
Restrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describmg  the  erd  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re* 
ceired  its  most  striking  and  complete  fulfilment. 
This  commingling  of  the  immediate  and  ]iaitlal  with 
the  final  and  universal  manifestation  of  God's  judg^ 
ments,  characteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
more  easy  in  Si.  Paul's  case,  because  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  thingp  as  possibly, 
or  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  therdfore  the 
particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 

(IV.)  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquira 
what  particular  advenary  of  the  Gospel,  and  what 
particular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  bdfore  attempting  to  approximate 
to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way  \y  laying 
down  two  rules.  First,  The  imagery  of  the  passi^ 
must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  tha 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols  may  Ik 
borrowed  in  some  cases  from  the  Old  Testament; 
they  may  reappear  in  other  parts  of  the  New.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image  doiotei 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The  Ian* 
guage  describing  Uie  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed  to  some 
extent  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be 
meant  there.  The  great  adversary  in  the  Revelation 
seems  to  be  the  Roman  power ;  but  it  may  be  widely 
different  here.  There  were  even  in  the  Apostolic 
age  '*many  Antichrists;"  and  we  cannot  be  sura 
that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist  contemplated 
by  St.  John.  Seoondiy,  In  all  figurative  paasagei 
it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a  person  is  denoted 
where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the  **  Man 
of  Sin  "  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to 
have  positive  ground  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in 
one  passage  the  neuter  gender  is  used,  **  the  thing 
which  restraineth"  (rh  kot^xow),  as  if  syno- 
nymous. (See  Jowett's  Essay  On  the  Man  cj 
Sin,  i.  p.  178,  rather  for  suggesticsifl  as  to  the 
mode  of^inteipretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at.J 

fV.)  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Panl 
baa  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  *'  Man  of  Sin  " 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even 
an  approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  dr» 
cumstances  of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch. 
Now  we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  time 
arose  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspired 
against  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessa* 
lonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight. 
Thence  they  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he 
hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth, 
whence  the  letters  to  the  TheasaktnUuis  wers 
written,  they  persecuted  him  still  further,  raising  a 
cry  of  treason  against  him,  and  bringing  him  before 
the  Roman  proconsul.  These  incidents  expjuin  the 
strong  expressions  he  uses  of  them  in  thcM  Epistles. 
**  They  slew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophcte.  and  pci« 
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BButed  tlie  Aponics ;  thej  are  hateful  to  God ;  ihtj 
are  tlw  oommoa  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Divine  wrath  {if  ^py^)  ^  length  overtakes"  (1 
ThcM.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  fiicU  in  view,  it 
•eems  on  the  wh<de  probable  that  the  Antidiiitt  is 
repravnted  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Apo^e  foresaw,  as  he  contem* 
plated  the  moral  and  political  cooditioD  of  the  race, 
tiM  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  cata- 
strophe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  oar  Lord's 
predictions  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened 
Jerusalem  blended  with  the  Apoatle'a  vision,  and 
gave  a  oolonr  to  this  passage.  If  it  seem  strange 
that  **]awleKn«i"  should  be  DMotioned  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose  very  seal  for 
*'the  Law"  stiaulated  their  opposition  to  the 
GottpeU  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  zziii.  28),  describing  the  Jewish  teadiers: 
"  within  they  are  full  of  hypocriiy  and  lawlessness 
(iufOfAias)J*  Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the 
Antichrist,  we  dudl  probably  be  correct  in  regard- 
mg  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for 
90  it  was  taken  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
without  altogether  understanding  its  bearing.  It 
was  to  Roman  justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that 
the  Apostle  had  reoouiae  at  this  time  to  shield  him 
fixmi  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  chedc  their 
violence.  At  Philippi,  his  Roman  citisensbip  ex- 
torted an  ample  apology  for  ill-treatment.  At 
Thessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him  fair  play. 
At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted  him  of 
frivolous  chaises  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
ooly  at  a  later  date  under  Nero,  that  Rome  became 
the  antagoniict  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also 
in  turn  was  fitly  portrayed  by  St.  John  as  the 
type  of  Antichrist  Whether  the  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  Gospel  entirely  exhausted  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  **  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  as  he  daw 
it  **  already  working  '*  in  his  own  day,  or  whether 
other  elements  did  not  also  combine  with  this  to 
complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  More- 
over at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  our  imper- 
fect information,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the 
exact  bearing  of  all  the  details  in  the  picture.  But 
following  the  guidance  of  history,  we  seem  justified 
in  adopting  this  as  a  probable,  though  only  a 
partial,  explanation  of  a  veiy  difficult  passage. 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  First  Epistle.  [J.  B.  L.] 

THE86ALONI'CA  (ec<r<raAorr«i}).  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  this  city  was  Themia ;  and  that  pait 
of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
("  Medio  flexu  litoris  sinus  Thermaici."  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  10)  retained  through  the  Horaan  peiiod  the  de- 
signation of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  histoiy  of 
the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  gieat  note 
;see  Herod,  vii.  128  seqq. ;  Thuovd.  i.  61,  ii.  29  ; 
Aesch.  DefaU.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  rose  into  importance 
with  the  decay  of  Gitsek  nationality.  Canander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  Uie  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  first  author  in  which  the 
new  appellation  occurs  is  Poly  bins  (xziii.  4V  The 
name  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modihcations, 
has  been  continuous^  and  the  city  itself  has  never 
ocaned  to  be  eminent.    Saiontki  (though  Adrian- 

•  Ttawitliy  is  not  meationed  In  any  part  oTtbe  dtreet 
aarraUve  of  wlkat  hafneoed  at  ThessslooioB,  thongli  be 
ivpeans  as  8l.  Paul's  cumpaahm  before  at  PbUippl  (Acts 
R*1. 1-IJX  «Ml  afterwards  at  Beroea  (xvU.  14,  tf);  bat 
t>.7m  bts  sBbaequeDt  mtssion  to  Tbcvakmioi  (I  Tbejs  !li. 
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ople  may  possibly  be  Ivgerf  m  aCOl  the  most  n» 
portant  town  of  Enropcaa  Turirey,  next  after  0» 
stantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  M  aceookia  was  diviM 
mto  four  governments,  ThesaaloDiea  was  made  tki 
capital  of  the  second  (Lir.  xlv.  29);  afterwaids. 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province 
this  dty  became  practically  the  metropolis.  N«4kci 
of  the  phKse  now  become  frequent.  Ckero  was  onv 
in  his  eiile  (pro  Phnc.  41),  and  some  of  his  lecten 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  jooraeyi  H 
and  from  his  own  province  of  Cilida.  E^tiB; 
the  first  Civil  War  it  waa  the  head-qnarten  of  tkt 
Pompeian  party  and  the  Senate  (Dioo  Oaas.  zlL  301 
During  the  second  it  took  the  am  of  Oeuriai 
(Plut.  Brut.  46 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  whoa 
apparently  it  reaped  the  honour  and  advaatagc  ef 
being  made  a  ''free  dty"  (liben  dvitaa.  Flu 
/.  c),  a  privilege  which  is  commemorated  en  mdk 
of  its  coins.  Strabo  in  the  first  omtary  apeife  «i 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  dty  in  Maeadoais 
(fUtAiora  tAw  iXXmw  einarSpf <),  aimilar  ha^ns^ 
to  which  is  used  bv  Ludan  in  the  aecond  centvzy 
(i4si«.  46). 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul's  vidt  ^'witk 
Silas  and  Timothy)  *  during  his  second  misKooary 
journey,  and  to  the  intiwiuctioo  of  Christiaiiity 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  drcumstances  must  heir 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important  msa- 
ner  thb  visit  and  this  journey,  as  wdl  as  the  tve 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apwtle 
wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  after  his  departsre 
from  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1 .)  This  vai 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Roal  called  the 
Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  SL  rani  vis 
on  this  road  at  Neapolu  (Acts  xvi.  It)  and  Phi- 
lippi (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  ronte  from  the  latter 
place  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the 
wdl-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
raries. [AMPHlPOLtS;  ApOLLOHIA.]  (2.)  Placed 
as  it  was  on  this  great  Road,  and  in  conncxion  witl. 
other  important  Roman  ways  ('*posita  in  grcmi« 
imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cicer^s  words),  Thessap 
lonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  communioatioo  with  the  rick 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  fiur  moie  remote 
regions,  its  maiitime  position  made  it  a  great  crapo 
rium  of  ti^e  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephe»us  in  its 
share  of  the  ooromerce  of  the  Levant.  Thus  we  .«ee 
the  foixse  of  what  St.  Paul  savA  in  his  First  Epistle, 
shortly  after  leaving  Thessalonica — &^*  iftmr  i^^- 
Xirroi  6  A^or  coO  Kvplov  oh  fi6r9P  iw  t§  Mocc- 
Sovl^  Kol  iw  rfl  'Axot^,  AAX*  iv  worrl  T^y  (i.  8 V 
(3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  I,  that 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  thi«  part  of 
Macedonia,  haid  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
Apostle's  pUiu5,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thesslo- 
nira:  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  thtj 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sda^onic  wars ;  and  again  in  ^he  twelfth 
by   Eustathlus  and  Benjamin  of  Tudehi.     In  the 


1-7 ;  see  AeU  avilL  6).  and  the  mentioa  of  his 
tbe  opening  sahitatloo  of  both  E^Ues  to  the  rbem^o- 
Dfans,  we  can  hardly  doobt  that  he  had  l«iB  wfA  iK 
Apostle  thnvghouL 
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AlUBiih  (ininirT  there  ica  ■gmtlnfluiorSfnni^ 
Jcsk  Al  ItK  pmciitdaf  tite  niimlien  of  residtnU 
ia  Ui*  Jnriili  quarUi  (in  iht  south-uit  [lut  of  tJis 
town)  in  cctinuted  It  10,000  or  20,00il,  out  of  u 
aggirfUr  pupoLUioa  of  60,000  or  70,000. 

Toe  linl  worn  at  lim  Apostle'i  work  mt  Thtan- 
knioi  wv  Hh  Sjoigagat.  Accoiding  to  hii  cuMam 
h*  Inno  thtn,  lU^inf  tma  the  Andett  Scrip- 
tons  TActi  TTii,  2,  ^);  HAd  theBjnc  g«ienl  rsulTd 
fblloirtd.  ■•  ID  other  p\actt.  Some  hellered,  boln 
Jevi  aail  pmrirla,  luid  it  ii  pertkulnrlf  iulil«l. 
tlkat  tmaag  ttum  weie  miinj  inRiifniia]  wamen 
',T(r.  4) ;  oa  which  the  gmenl  bodj  of  the  Jewi, 
Mimd  np  with  jcalouij,  udted  Ihe  Gentile  tiopu. 
'  ''  s  M  ptnecDte  PbuI  ud  Silu  (rtit.  5-10  It 
ong  the-Jew■ 


otSen  l„t  the  n 


'e  the  gTfAter  &fshD4 
iMo-nl  wbicfa  eUpwil  between  Tiiiting  the  Thea 
*— -~'~  >a4  writing  to  them.  Such  eipresiaiM 
U  tfJ^  nAAf  (1  Them.  1.  6).  wid  i'  xoM 

^TWH  liL  1),  nm  up  the  lufl^nng  and  eoofli 
■kudlPaBluidSilBuid  their  anverta  went  Ihroueh 

a  Tb^  i.  4-7.)  The  pmecrilion  took  pl»ce  Ihroug 

foltir  btfmt  rait  warjipait.  Acta  itII.  o),  vh< 
^  I  JKjl  1 1  bf  the  Jewi.  rgwl  »  tumnlt.  Thahco^ 
.  wilb  wbon  the  Apntlev  Mem  la  hire  been 


oppmiliaa  to  the  Emperor; 
'i  Iironir)  wu  Uken  trDO)  Jii>on  and 
iiuict  of  the  pe»«,  uid  Pud 
»1a*  were  lent  iwajf  by  night  louthwsrds  10 
Bkbdei  (AcIi  iTii.  S-10).  The  partkuJir  cbusc 
brought  ^ninsC  tbe  Apostla  receives  an  illuatrv 
~,ioa  fi-om  the  Epiitles.  when  the  iingdom  of  ChriA 
1  pitmiaentir  mentioned  (1  Thw.  ii.  12 ;  2  Theu. 
.  5).  So  agun,  the  doctiioe  of  the  RaunectioD  It 
ainspicuous  both  In  St.  Luke'i  narraUTe  (ivii.  3', 
iDdm  tlieriiitletUr(;.  lO.iT.  14,16).  If  we  pui 
Ttftii  thev  pojnla  to  such  ai  are  penondl,  we  are 
enabled  from  tho  Epistia  loomplete  the  pictuie  of 
St.  Paul'a  cond'ict  and  attitude  at  Thuulooica,  ai 
regnrds  hi>  loie,  tendenxas,  and  teal,  hii  care  of 
IndlvliliinJ  KiuU,  >ihl  hii  disinlereitedoeH  (ki  1 
Thets.  i.  5,  ii.  1-10).  Aa  to  tbii  lut  point,  St. 
Paul  wai  pnrtlj  luppoi-tcd  here  bj  contributtoa* 
fivm  Philippi  (l-hil.  ir.  15,  16),  partly  bj  tt>» 
ialwur  of  hii  own  hands,  which  he  diligeutlj  prao 

npli  to  the  idle  snd 


sellish 


(Ht 


Tlijllt 


rery  eipres 


uid  and  done  at  Thcualonicn  in  regard  to  thii 
See  1  ThoB.  Ii.  9,  iv.  1 1 ;  comparing  'J  The*. 
12.)    [Thewalonuss,  Epistle*  to.]    To 

alonica,  it  mutt  be  noticed  that  he  waa  cer- 
tainly there  acaln,  though  the  name  of  the  eitj 
ii  not  ■pecitied,  on  hit  third  miasionarr  journey, 
both  In  going  and  returning  (Act*  xi.  1-3).  Poa- 
tiblj  he  WIS  alio  tbei*  again,  after  hli  libera- 
tion  from  bl»  fiist  imphHiDiwnt.  See  Phil.  i.  2&, 
26,  ii,  24,  for  the  hope  of  rerulting  Uaccdonla, 
entertained  by  the  Apoitle  at  itome,  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3 ;  2  Thn.  tv.  13 ;  T>t.  iii.  12,  for  tuUequenI 
jonrneyt  Id  the  neighboujhood  of  ThcMalenic*. 

Of  the  fint  Chriitiani  ofThenalooica.  we  are  able 
to  tpccify  by  name  the  abore-mentioned  Jaion  (who 
may  be  the  ameaathe  ApoatJc't  own  kinaman  meii- 
tioBfll  ID  Rom.   i>i.  2l',  Demw  I'al  lead  coiua) 
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tanllv:  ne  2  Tim.  iv.  10^,  Gaiiu»  wiw  sKaiea 
MonM  ot  St.  Paal's  perils  at  Lphesuf  (Acts  xiz.  29), 
SSeeandufi  ,wiio  aooompamed  him  from  Mai^edonia 
to  Asia  on  the  eastward  route  of  his  third  missionanjr 
journey,  and  was  probabl j  oonoenMd  in  the  business 
of  the  collection;  see  Acts  xz.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secundus,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  Toyage 
to  Home,  and  had  thei^efore  probably  been  with  him 
daring  the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  re- 
fierred  to  in  two  of  the  Epistles  written  during  the 
first  Roman  imprisonmcBt.  See  Acts  xzrii.  2; 
Col.  iT.  10;  Philem.  24;  also  Acts  zix.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Apcstk  at  EpheMis  in  the  eai^ 
lier  port  of  the  third  journey). 

We  niust  recur,  however,  to  the  otfratiTe  in  the 
Acta,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illustiation  which  it  affoMs  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  <nily  m  the  demus 
mentioned  {rhtf  8^fu»y,  Acta  zvii.  5)  in  hamaony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  beii^^  a  "  free 
dty/'  but  the  peculiar  title, po/tlarcAs  {wkvrdpx^f 
ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  teim  occurs 
in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  ardi  of  the  earlr  Imperial 
times,  which  spans  the  main  street  ot  the  city. 
From  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarcfas  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  beeckh,  Corp,  Tnac,  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  first  mentioned 
(called  the  Varddr  g»te)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  tlie  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemorat- 
ing some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main  street, 
which  both  theae  arches  cross,  and  whidi  intersects 
the  city  from  ea>t  to  west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line 
of  the  Via  Eynntia,  Near  the  course  of  this  street, 
and  between  the  two  ardies,  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  suppoiting  an  architrave,  and  believed  by 
some  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hippodrome,  which  is 
so  famous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have  been  anciently 
heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  ai%  of  late  Greek 
construction,  but  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation, 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness.  The  castle 
contains  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  tiiumphal 
arch,  ei-ected  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  duiing 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  tlie  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  **  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  wintings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  904 
\io.  Cameniata,  De  Exdiio  7*Aessaiontc«ns^  with 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  1838) ;  by  the  Citisaders 
ui  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  JM  Andron,  Comneno, 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  ITusstuotuoA  a  Latinia 
eaptd,  in  the  same  voL  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1843) ;  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Anagnostes,  De  ThesacUonicenei 
Excidio  NarratiOt  with  Phiantses  and  Cananns, 
1838).  The  referoioes  am  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  veiy  large  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 
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day  is  Greek ;  and  Thesalonica  niiiy  still  l«  de«tliw0 
to  take  a  prominent  pert  in  struggles  counfcied 
with  nationality  and  religion. 

The  travellers  to  whom  it  is  most  naporiwit  la 
refer,  as  having  given  full  accounts  of  thit  paacti 
ans  Clarke  {Ihiveis  m  Europe,  kc,  1810-1823;, 
Sir  H.  Holknd  {Thxoeie  m  the  Itmim  /atn,  lie, 
1815),  Couanery  (  Voyage  dans  la  Mctcedome, 
1831),  and  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  1835).  Aa 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  A\M  BelieT 
will  be  fbuad  in  the  Mimoiree  de  FAeaddnie  da 
InacriptitMM,  tom.  xxxviii.  Sect,  Biat,  ppw  121-144. 
But  the  roost  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Tafel,  the 
first  part  oc  which  was  published  at  Tiibii^^en  ia 
1835.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  m  **  Pn4e> 
gomena"  to  the  Disaertat»  de  Thesaaltmici,  tyuaque 
Agro  Geographioo,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  sboaU 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Theesalonians 
of  course  contain  useful  compilations  <m  the  sol^ect. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  those  of 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemami  (GotUagen^ 
1850).  fJ.  S.  H.] 


•  It  loajnot  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of  some  line 
lersarks*  In  Ulustratiun  of  Luke's  historioa  aocnnw^,  in 
1^1  ode's  GUuibtoardigkeU  der  Stumg.  Geaekichte,  pj>. 
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THEUDAB  (ecvSof :  Theodaa :  and  prolnbly 
=  niin),  the  name  of  an  msuigent  mentioiied  ia 

Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
V.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  amignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke*a  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men;  bt 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  ftlse 
doctrine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violence; 
he  entertained  a  high  conceit  <^  himself  {Kiyme 
clyoi  riya  iaurir) ;  was  slain  at  last  {iwppAi), 
and  his  party  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  oothinf 
(8icX^9^<rav  icai  iyivomo  c2f  oi8^).  Josvphns 
(Ant.  XX.  5,  §1)  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a 
similar  part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44, 
t.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  yean  at  least  later  than 
the  deliveiy  of  Gamaliel's  speech ;  and  since  Luke 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appeanmoe  aooQ 
after  the  dethronement  of  ArcheUAs,  t.  e.  A.l>.  6  or 
7  (Joe.  B,J.  ii.  8,  §1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6,  xx.  5,  §2), 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Ads 
eitlier  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mmath  ot 
Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transactMn 
which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  afl«r  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  ZeUer, 
Die  Apoatelgeachickte,  pp.  132,  eea.).  Here  we 
may  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  tke  xnjnstaoe  o! 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gross  an  error;  (ot 
having  established  his  character  in  ao  rsmnj  deci- 
sive instances  in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  pereonfi,  places,  cnttoms,  and 
events  in  sacred  and  piufime  hisikoiy,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  isfivnMd  ^ 
aa  to  the  facts  in  this  particniar  passage.*  Ever; 
principle  of  just  criticism  damands  that^  instead  o! 


lei-m,  ST5-3fi9.    See  also  Ebrsid, 
ppw  e78,  sq.;  and  LecUer,  Loa 
pp.  QiSq, 
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dktrastiiig  him  as  soon  w  he  goes  beyond  our  means 
of  verilkation,  we  shoald  avail  ounelyes  of  any 
Bipposition  for  the  purpoie  ct  uf^ldiug  hie  credi- 
bility which  the  condition*  of  the  case  will  allow. 

YariooB  solutions  of  toe  difficulty  have  been 
offored.  The  two  following  have  been  suggested  as 
fspedallT  oommending  themselves  by  theu:  fulfil- 
ment of  every  reasonable  I'equisition,  and  as  ap- 
Droved  bj  learned  and  judicious  men: — (1.)  Since 
Luke  nmsents  Theudas  aa  having  preonied  Judas 
the  Galilean  [see  vol.  i.  p.  1160],  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
remarktd>ly  turbulent ;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  uzider  the  direction  of  insurrec- 
ticzary  chie&  or  fiuuitics.  Joaephus  meutions  but 
three  of  these  distorbers  by  name ;  he  passes  over 
the  others  with  a  general  aUusion.  Amonjc  thoae 
whom  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  w  name, 
vDMj  have  been  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  dtes 
as  an  example  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
Aibordination.  The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  (Winer,  Sealwb.  ii.  609) ;  and  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  liisi  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  in- 
Bui^n^  shoald  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Au- 
goatua,  and  another,  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
fact  that  Joaephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
named  Simony  who  followed  each  otlier  within  forty 
yean,  and  of  three  named  JudoM,  within  ten  years, 
who  were  all  inatigaton  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
reconciling  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
Lardner  {Credibility,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  BengJ, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Anger  (cftf  Tempp.  m  Act, 
Apoft,  kaiume,  p.  185),  Winer,  and  othei-a. 

(2.)  Another  explanation  (essentially  different 
only  aa  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
Luke's  Theuidaa  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  tn- 
surgeots  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Joeephus 
in  ooonexion  with  the  distuibancca  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Heivni's  death.  Sonntag  (  T/teol, 
Stud,  u.  Kritik.  1837,  p.  622,  &c.)  has  advanced 
this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
ability.  He  aiigues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Jofi^tohus 
under  the  name  of  Simon  {B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2-,  AxU. 
xvii.  10,  §6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch 
difd.  He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
opinion :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  that 
time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  point ;  secondly,  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  the  same  lofty  pretensions  {tJwai  5{ios 
4\wlcat  wap  dmrow = Keymv  tlyaU  rira  joarr^y  j; 
thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death,  which  Josephus 
does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  insur- 
gents ;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  comparap 
lively  few  adherents,  in  confoimity  with  Luke's 
&9tl  rrrpamoirlmp ;  and,  Ustlr,  his  having  been 
originally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appella' 
tion,  since  it  was  veiy  common  among  the  Jews  to 
aMume  a  different  uiime  on  changing  their  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  possible,  thei^efore, 
that  Gamahei  speaks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
having  borne  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
iMdrim;  and  that  Jonephus,  on  the  contnu^,  who 
wrote  for  Romans  and  Giveki,  speaks  of  nim  as 
I.  because  it  was  under  UvL  name  that  he  set 
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himself  up  aa  kini;,  and  in  that  way  acqui;«d  ha 
foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  Biat.  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions:  both  vn  reasonable,  .ind 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly 
chai-ged  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in 
the  passage  imder  consideration.  So  impaitial  a 
witness  as  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  {Ge^ 
sc/iichtg  der  laraeliten,  ii.  Anh.  p.  76),  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  tlie  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  I.4utLMr  {CredUnHty, 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  therefore,  could  wall  say  here,  **  In- 
deed 1  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two  impostorf 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
years."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  ether 
modes  <^  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
intallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may 
almost  be  i$aid  to  take  forgi-anted  ;  and  it  is  possible 
cei-tainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Jose- 
phus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
ovenight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeal^  not  after  but  before  Theudas  (ficra 
rovTtMf=iinsuper  vel  praeterea),  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim 
oocmi-ed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  dironological  order  of  the  Acts),  deserves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  BihUcal  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following: — Wieaeler, 
Ommohgie  der  Apoat,  ZeitcUtera,  138:  Keander, 
Oesdachte  der  Pjlanxung,  i.  75,  76 ;  Guerike, 
BeitrSge  mw  EMeit,  ms  N,  Test.  90;  Baum- 
gaxteiif  Apoat^geacMokte,  i.  114;  Lightfoot,  ^or. 
ffebr,  ii.  704;  Bisooe,  Hietory  of  the  AxAa,  428; 
and  Woidsworth's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

[H.  B.  H.] 

THIEVE8,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who  under 
this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion 
were  robbers  {Kparai)  rather  than  thieves  (ir\e- 
irrcU),  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwai-ds  infested 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8,  xx.  8,  §10).  Against  these 
brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  cod* 
tinual  war  (Joe.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §2).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it  was 
for  them  to  attadc  and  plunder  travellere  even  on 
the  high  ixwd  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x. 
30).  it  was  necessary  to  uee  an  armed  polite  to 
encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Barabbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was  connected 
with  a  fanatic  zeal  for  freedom,  which  tunied  the 
marauding  attack  into  a  popuhir  insurrection  (Mark 
XV.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these  the  Romans  had 
but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was  the  penalty  at 
once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel  (Jos.  B.  J,  ii. 
13,  §2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffei'ed 
on  Golgotlia  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pected at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  among  the 
trwrrturuurrtd  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him. 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insiiiTection  in  which 
seal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lost  of  pluider 
were  mmgled  in  wild  confusion. 
I     They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jeaui  Ha«-il  hm. 
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[Coin|}.  Barabbab.]  Th«7  tind  uaonaelTw  with 
OM  «  ho  bore  the  caine  mme,  bat  woo  ww  dcecribed 
m  thfl  sapenciiptioD  oo  his  erase  at  Jesos  of  N 
roth.  They  oould  hardlj  ftil  to  hare  hftud 
thing  of  his  &me  as  a  pn^>het,  of  hu  triomiriial 
entry  as  a  king.  They  now  find  him  sharing  the 
•ame  &te  as  themselveB,  oondcmned  on  much  the 
ssme  chaige  (Luke  zjdii.  5).  They  too  would  bear 
their  croaBes  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  tinted 
Hy  the  w^y.  Thdr  garments  would  be  parted 
among  the  soldiers.  For  them  also  there  would  be 
the  dn^ged  wine,  whkh  He  refused.  *»  dull  the 
sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cniRS.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prerailing  tone  of  sooru.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  oould  neither  sare  himself  nor 
help  than,  whose  followers  had  not  rren  Ibught 
for  him  (John  xriii.  36),  was  strsngelr  unlike  the 
many  chieftains  whom  they  had  prriaUy  known 
rlaiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant.  xdi*  10,  §8j, 
strangely  unlike  the  "  notable  prisonci  *  for  whom 
they  had  not  hfisitated,  it  wouU  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  orcr  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  whidi,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  orer  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
divine  patience  and  silence  and  medmess  of  the 
sufferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  hb 
p«st  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beride  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compai«ion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike  all 
other**  kinp  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber  had 
erer  known.  Sodi  an  one  must  be  aU  that  He  had 
daimed  to  be.  To  be  foigottin  by  that  king  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punishments; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was 
answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  sptriL  To 
him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
Him,  did  the  Lord  spesk  of  ^radise  [comp.  Para- 
dise], waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a 
purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  fiur  grores 
and  pleasant  straams.  "Thou  shalt  be  traMms." 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  won- 
derful intensst  should  at  all  times  haye  fixed  itself 
on  men*s  minds,  and  led  them  to  qieculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  fnm  the  great  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origen,  in  Bom,  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  hare  seen  in 
the  **  dying  thief*'  the  first  great  typical  instance 
that  *'  a  man  is  justified  by  fiuth  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  tliis  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  c.  x. ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  Tae  logical  spe- 
culations of  the  Pelagian  oontroyersj  OT«^ouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment 
of  Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salTUtion,  he  had  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  penitent  thief  had  been  baptised 
or  not,  and  he  oscillMes,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
liOtween  the  two  answers.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  th;  w»lutinn  which  had  satis- 
fied others.  Then  again  he  Ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  bex- 
^rsble  logic  of  a  S9cramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the 
^■lumption  that   he  probably  had   been   loptised 
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before,  either  m  his  pram  or  bc&we  he 

his  robber-life  fcomp.  De  Amimi^  L  11»  2.  1*^; 

^^rm.  de  Itn^\30 ;  Betraet,  L  86,  iiL  IS,  »>. 

Other  conjectures  tun  more  on  the  droua- 
stanoes  of  the  history.  Bengd,  usually  acute,  brt 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  finds  m  the  Lord's  woidi 
to  him,  dropping  all  nmition  of  the  Messianir  kiii|^ 
dom,  an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  s 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  tht 
scene  on  Oslvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  1^ 
two  Churches  (Owmon  K  T.  m  Luke  xxui.;.  Sur 
( Words  of  the  Lord  Jesue,  in  loc)  rcada  in  the 
words  of  reproof  {oM  ^fi§  ^  rht  Bt^  the  U*>- 
guage  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with  g.VT 
and  horror  to  the  rerilings  of  the  multitude,  tot 
burst  of  an  ind^;nation  previously  supprefsed.  Tbc 
Apocryphal  Go^peis^  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  Vcmtr 
the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  Iq^nd.  Tr.rt 
follow  the  repentsnt  robber  into  the  iimnn  we^  a^ 
He  is  the  fint  to  enter  Fkradlse  of  all  mank  r  t. 
Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find  him  alrenit 
there  bearing  his  croas.  Michael  the  archan^  hai 
led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery  sword  had  taned 
aside  to  lei  Um  pass  {Ewmg.  JVSood  iL  lu^ 
Names  were  given  to  the  two  robbers.  Denas  <r 
Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief,  hanging  on  the 
right,  Gestas  the  imusnitent  on  the  left  {F^img, 
Mood.  i.  10;  Narrai,  Joeepk.  c.  3).  Ibe  cry  «f 
entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wevd^  V^T^ 
{Narr.  Joe.  1.  c),  and  the  promise  snflfeis  the  mom 
treatment.  The  history  of  the  In&ncy  is  made 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crudfixkn.  Tbe  hoi; 
family,  on  their  flight  to  Kgypt,  come  upon  a  base 
of  robbers.  One  of  them,  Titus  (the  ubbms  s» 
diflferent  here),  has  compagjon,  pmrhasei  the  siknei 
of  his  companion,  Dnnwichns,  and  the  in&ut  Chriri 
prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titos  absll  te 
crucified  with  him,  and  slall  go  bsfin  him  imc 
Paradise  (Eotmg.  InfanL  c  23).  As  in  othn 
instances  [comp.  Maoi],  so  in  this,  tbe  faatcj  ot 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  aasseiu 
Beds  {jOoUecUm.)  gives  Matha  and  Jooa  as  then 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  given  id 
the  Gospel  of  Kioodemus  has,  however,  kept  it* 
ground,  and  St.  Disoksa  takes  his  place  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Lstia 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  eooTse,  poerile  enon^  Tbe 
captious  objections  to  the  nanmtive  of  2>t.  Luke  ss 
inconsistent  with  that  of  SL  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 
and  the  inference  dmwn  from  them  that  both  aiv 
more  or  leas  legendary,  are  hardly  len  puert't 
(Strauss^  Lehen  Jesu,  ii.  519;  ^wald,  Ckriatia, 
Geach.  V.  438).  The  obvious  answer  to  this  i> 
that  which  has  been  given  fay  Oi'igen  (Horn,  3o 
m  Matt.),  Chrysostom  {Horn.  88  m  Mait.\  sod 
others  (comp.  Suioer,  s.  v.  Kjfvrlit),  Beth  bepui 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  tooched  witli 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanatien,  givta 
by  Cyprian  {De  Paesime  Domm»%  Angurtine  {De 
Cone.  Eoang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  Ibroa 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  latv 
sgreement  with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  iwwiming  s 
eynecdoche,  or  eyltepsiet  or  emaUagef  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, far  leas  satisfactory.  The  techaical  word 
does  but  thinly  veil  the  contradiction  whi^  this 
hypothesis  admits  but  does  not  eiplain.   f  B.  H.  P.] 

AlA 


»  - 


THMNATHAH  (nrDOR : 

Saiura :  Themnaiha).  A  town  in  the  allotmral  o^ 
l>sn  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  namvl  bHw^ 
y.ion  and  Rkinn.     The  name  it  the  same  as  that  a 
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cKe  Tcridmoe  of  Sunwa'a  wUe  (inaoeiimtcly  given 
in  A.  V.  TiMHAH) ;  bat  the  poaition  of  that  place, 
friiiefa  seems  to  agree  with  the  modem  JVmeh 
below  Zareah^  ia  not  so  anitabte,  being  fullj  ten 
TBAltn  f:iom  Akkr,  the  reprHentative  of  Ekron. 
Timiah  appears  to  have  been  alraoet  as  common  a 
name  aa  Gibenh,  and  it  is  potsible  that  there  may 
have  been  another  in  the  allotmoit  of  Dan  besides 
that  repmented  by  Xymeh.  [6.] 

THIS'BE  (ef(r/9i7,  or  Bi^).  A  name  found 
only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  aa  that  of  n  city  of  Kaphtali  from 
vhirh  Tobit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive 
by  th«  Asyrians.  The  real  interest  of  the  name 
r«(ii«les  in  the  fact  that  it  is  maintained  by  some 
Aierpretet*  (Hiller,  Onom.  236,  947 ;  Iceland,  Pal. 
1036)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the  gloiy  of  giving 
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bifth  to  £LUA.n  TUB  TiSRBtTE.  This,  honrtrcr, 
is,  at  the  best,  very  cuestionable,  and  derives  ita 
main  support  Irom  the  fact  that  the  word  employed 
in  1  K.  zvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of  Elijah  to 
Gilend,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Received 
Hebrew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Gilead  but  merely  a  resident  then,  and  came  ori- 
ginally from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  (hat  the  sentence 
shall  mean  **  from  Tishbi  of  Gikad,"  in  which  case 
all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet  and  Thisbe  of 
Naphtali  at  once  fiUla  to  the  ground.  [SeeTlSHBiTK.] 

There  is  however  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  haaardoui  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topo- 
gmphical  conclusions  upon  itr — 


A.  V. 


Oot  of  ThUbe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  that  dty  whioh  is 
called  properly  Neph- 
tbali  in  Galilee  above 
Aaer.^  [Marg.  or 
Kedeah  of  Nephthali 
ta  Oalflee,  Jndg.  Iv. 

^  {«#■  pnksbly. 
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Oat  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph- 
thali which  la  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Galilee  above 
Maasaon,  behind 
the  road  which 
leada  to  the  west, 
having  on  the 
left  hand  the  dty 
of  Bephet. 


LXX. 


Ont  of  Thisbe 
which  ia  at  the 
right  hand  of 
KudiAnofNeph- 
thaleim  in  Goli- 
lee  above  Aaer. 


Rsvisn)  Q] 


Tnnp. 


Out  of  Thibe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  KndiAn  of  Neph- 
thaleim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee above  Asaer,  be- 
hind the  setting  sun 
on  the  right  of  Pho- 
gor  (Peor). 
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Out  of  the  city  of  Bihil 
which  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Kdisae,  a  city  ol 
Nephthalim  in  Upper  Oa* 
lilee  over  against  Naaaon, 
behind  tie  road  which 
leads  to  the  west  on  the 
left  of  Raphain. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Ga- 
briel, Cydiseus,  ar.d  Ra<- 
phaim,  for  Blhll,  Edisse, 
end  Saphain.] 


Assuming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  ooi"- 
rect  reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  cnnjectui'ed 
;.tppareotly  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Conun.  iiber 
die  KHmget  247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous 
readering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^^P\0,  which  word 
in  fiwt  oocnrs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  passage, 
and  may  be  pointed  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  mean  either 
**  fimn  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  "  fix»m  Tishbi,"  t.  e. 
Thisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in  respect  of  the 
same  word  in  1  K.  xrii.  1,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  [TtSHDiTE.]  But  this,  though  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  at 
fiiewnt  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  the  texte  sup- 
port it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  ito  favour. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
yet  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedet  or 
S(rfed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Kevised  Gi^eeii 
Texts— equalled  hi  the  sacred  books  only  by  the 
well'known  description  of  the  positioa  of  Shiloh  in 
iudg.  xzi.  19~can  be  mere  invention.  [G.] 

THISTLE.    [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

THOM'AS  (ewfiaf :  Thomas),  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles. According  to  Eusebius  {ff,  E,  i.  13)  his  real 
luime  was  Judas.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  confu- 
sion with  TTiaddaeus,  who  is  mentiontd  in  the  extracL 
But  it  mav  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname. 
The  wonl  MDKn,  TAoma,*  means  *^  a  twin ;"  and  so 
it  is  tranalated  in  John  xi.  16,  zxi.  2,  6  Mvfios. 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he 
had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  (Fatres  Apost,  p.  272), 
V  that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo, 
Acta  Tkomat,  p.  94);  which  last,  agam,  would 


•  In  Ont  vtl.  i.  tt  is  simply  Q^n,  ezsctly  oar 
•  Tob."  The  tkeqnencj  of  the  name  In  Englsod  Is  da- 
llred  aot  feem  the  AposUe^  but  firm  SC  Tbonaa  of 
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confirm  his  identification  with  Judas  (comp.  Matt, 
xiii.  55). 

He  is  said  to  have  lieen  bom  at  Antioch  (^PcUret 
Apost,  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  ooupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  z.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke 
vi.  15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  fitNn  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traite, 
whidi,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that, 
flight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character  b^re  us 
with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficultiea  of  a  case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter* 
mined  to  fiuse  the  dangen  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea 
on  hisjoumey  to  Bethany.  Tliomas  said  to  his  AUow 
disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go  (icol  i^fisit)  that  we  may 
die  with  Him"  (John  zi.  16).  He  entertained  no 
hope  of  His  escape— he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  ruin ;  but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.  **  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him.'* 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Lsst  Supper. 
'*  Thonoas  saith  unto  Him,  Loi9,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ** 
(xiv.  5)?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  as 
to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken 

The  thiitl  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  woi 
absent — ^possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characterisU* 
cally — frcm.  the  fini  assembly  when  Jesus  had  ap> 
peared.  The  othei's  told  him  what  they  had  sees. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  ol 
which  oonvey  to  ui  at  once  the  vehemeoue  of  hu 
I  doubt,  and  at  the  mvis  time  the  vivid  pietora  thil 
'  5C 
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THOMAS 


THORNS  AND  '. 


his  mind  refeuiMd  of  hi«  Matter's  Ann  as  he  hiul 
lest  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  *'  Except  I  see 
m  his  hsnds  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  pot  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  naiU,  and  throst  my 
hand  into  his  ride,  I  will  not,  I  csnnot,  beliere " 
•^  fi^  vi#Tc^t»),  Jdm  XX.  25. 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their 
[pitheriDg,  periiaps  in  expectation  of  a  lecurreDce 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week  ;  and  Jesus  stood 
amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salatation, 
'*  Peace  he  unto  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  His  appearance, 
uttered  the  words  whidi  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
Tbomad  had  shown  the  senite  of  hesitation  and 
doubt.  '*  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [iiSe — as  if  Him- 
self pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see  my  hands ; 
and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  [fjAi  ylvw)  unbelieving  {Jkwwrot^ 
but  believing  {wior6s) ."  **  He  answers  to  the  words 
that  Thomas  had  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow- 
diflciples  only ;  but  it  is  to  the  thought  of  his  heart 
rather  than  to  the  words  of  his  lips  that  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  answers.  ....  £ye,  ear,  and 
touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied — 
the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too ;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end, 
infinite  and  aCemal"  (Arnold's  Serm,  vi.  238). 

The  efiect  ^  on  Thomas  is  immediato.  The  oon- 
victiea  produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's 
divine  natui-e  than  is  contained  in  any  other  cx- 
pre&sion  used  by  Apostolic  lips,  *'  My  Lord,  and  my 
God."  Some  have  supposed  that  Kvpios  refers  to 
the  human,  9€6s  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too 
artiticbl.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  the 
exact  teims  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  wore)  in 
astonished  awe.  "It  is  then  my  Loitl  and  my 
CickH"*  And  the  word  •*my"  gives  it  a  pci-sonal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  List 
Incident  nairated  in  the  direct  naiTstive  of  the 
Gospel  (befoie  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
oon-espouding  to  the  opening  woi*ds  of  the  pro- 
logue. "  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth 
to  be  what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  declared  Him  to  be  from  all  eternity )  and 
the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter 
do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated 
before  in  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiTBt"  (Arnold's  Serm,  vi.  401^. 

The  answer  of  our  Loi-d  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  rarrative:  *'Becauiie^  thou  hast  seen  me, 
tl.ou  hast  telieved:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  belie\'ed  "  (xx.  29;. 
Cy  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  **  the  Doubts 
faig  Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in 
the  original  senie  of  the  word.  "  Ab  eo  dubitntum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  '*  ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  featiue  of  his  dianicter  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.     In  the  famous 


*>  It  b  naelefli  to  specnkte  whether  be  obeyed  oar 
Lord's  Invitation  to  examine  the  wounds.  The  im- 
presflon  b  that  be  did  noL 

•  It  is  obvV>fis)y  of  no  dogmatic  importance  uriMthiv 
ih«»  ivoitte  are  an  address  or  a  description.    Tbat  thej  a/i 


felktne  of  him  by  Thorwnkben  in  Ibe  chmxh  il 
CopMihagen,  he  stands,  the  thooghtfol,  tgeditBtiw 
sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  lumd  fe.*  trc  due 
measuring  of  evidence  and  aigument.  Thfs  imc 
was  one  of  the  fiirourite  pasuges  of  the  Ei^^ 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  to  giest  ar 
impulse  to  the  progien  of  fiee  inquiry  comfab« 
with  fervent  belief,  of  which  Thonuis  is  so  rentart 
able  an  example.  Two  discourses  on  thb  t-uljfr 
occur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  volnuea  of  >n 
mons  (v.  312,  vi.  233;.  Amongst  the  hist  word 
whidi  he  repeated  be£>re  his  own  sodden  destk 
(Life  ami  Correspomdenee,  7th  ed.  617;  wasthi 
blessing  of  Chiist  on  the  faith  of  Thomaa. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  apua, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  discipK 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2  , 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostlei  sAt 
the  Ascenaon  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditjoos  « 
legends ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  gTooada, 
may  be  briefly  despatched. 

'The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4tb  on- 
tnry  (Eus.  If.  E.  i.  13,  iu.  1 ;  Socrat.  J7.  E.  i.  19 , 
represent  him  as  preadiing  in  Pkrthia  or  Pen«, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Soer.  H,  E,  iv.  18  . 
Chrysostom  mentions  hb  grave  at  Edeasa,  as  beuf 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles;  tht 
other  three  being  reter,  Paul,  and  John  (Am.  m 
Heb.  2G).  With  hb  banal  at  Edia  agrees  the 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abgprus  witk 
our  Lord's  letter  rEua.  ff,  E,  i.  13). 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  aad 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Charrk 
in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  **tke 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  "  and  hb  tomb  b  kheva 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  b  now  ososllf 
I'egardcd  as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  bta 
Thomas,  a  mis<4onary  from  tlie  Nestonans. 

His  maiiyi-dom  (whether  in  Persb  or  lodb'  ii 
said  to  have  been  oosisioued  by  a  lanoe;  and  ii 
comniemorntetl  by  the  Latin  Church  on  Dec  il. 
by  the  Orefk  Church  on  Oct.  0.  and  by  the  IndssM 
on  July  1. 

(For  these  ti^nditions  and  their  authorities,  sit 
Butler's  Lioes  of  the  SainU,  Dec.  21).  An  apso}- 
phal  "  Gospel  of  Thomas  "  (chiefly  rektmg  to  thi 
Infancy)  is  published  in  Tiachendorf 's  EwatgtSa 
Apocn/pha,  The  Apocryphal  "Acts  of  Thomas"  by 
Thilo  {Codex  Apocrypha),  [A.  P.  S.] 

THOMOl^eo/tot:  Co&i).  TuaxahotTaxah 
(1  E&d.  V.  32). 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  Theie  appnr 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebiew  woitb  which  peioi 
to  diflerent  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny  shiiibs,  Uu 
the  content  of  the  passstges  where  the  several  tenm 
occur  arioiii«,  for  the  must  port,  scarcely  i  nn^rW 
clue  whereby  it  U  poi^sible  to  come  to  anythii^ 
like  a  satisfactory  couciusioQ  with  regaixl  to  thrir 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  various!? 
rendei*ed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "thorns,"  **hri«N 
"  thistles,"  &c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  cntff 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numeious  Hebnw  terms ; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  out 
i-enLuks  to  »ome  of  the  most  impoitant  names,  suJ 

the  latter,  appears  ftom  the  use  of  the  nomlnstlTe  I  nv**^ 
The  form  &  0e6«  proves  nothing  as  thb  b  a«d  tor  tb 
vocative.  At  iho  same  time  it  should  be  ohiervrd  tW 
the  passage  b  taid  to  Ckmt,  elnr  ovt^ 
«  o  Thomaa"  (•mm*)  b  omlitrd  in  the  beat . 


i-HOBNa  AND  THI6TLES 
mme  vhich  Mem  to  aRbrd  aama  ilight  indiatioiu 

1.  AIM  (TDK  1  ^  ^itatt :  rKaHitia)  oxitn  u 
Ihr  uunt  of  totat  ^iooua  pbmt  In  Jud^,  ii.  14, 15, 
whire  the  A.  V.  noden  it  \yj  '•  bnmbla  "  (Uwg. 
*•  OiLrtl*  "j,  and  in  Ps.  Iriii.  9  (A.  V.  '•  thona  "). 
The  pUnt  in  questioD  \t  tupposed  to  be  Zyctum  Eti- 
TUpaeum,  or  L.  nfrian  (Boi-thom),  both  of  which 
■poclei  occur  ill  PilaOaf  (see  iatnad,  Flor.  Falaed. 
No*.  ISt.  Hi),  tlifficoikls  (i.  119j  thu>  apenki 
of  the  'Pdfuvf :  "The  Khimniu,  which  Bome  chU 
perfplHiiHim,otbenkaaicaalAa,  the  K:>inaii>  White- 
ttwro,  or  Ctrhati*,  ind  the  Canhiiginiuig  atadia. 
It  a  dimb  which  gion  irouod  hedga;  it  hu  ei«t 
brMichv  T-ith  diirp  mi  no.  lilie  th*  oiyacanthn 
rHmwIhnm?),  hut  with  biuII,  oblong,  thick.  »ft 
\tmrts."  Ihoscoridn  menlioiu  Ihiw  kicdl  of 
rbunnoi,  two  ofnhich  nre  idantlHed  hf  Sprengei, 
in  bis  CMnnwDlary,  iritli  the  two  ipecin  of  Lyctunt 
H-entioneil  abDre.*  See  BeloD,  Olatnatiaia  <U 
eita.  Smg.  tuL,  ii.  ch.  IS;  RiuwolB;  Thn.  B. 
ji.  cb.  8 ;  Piwper  Aloinu^  D*  PlmU.  Jtgypt. 
p.  31;  CaUiut,  Jiiirn.  L  p.  199.    The  Arabic 

unit  of  tliit  phnt  (A^l,  "^  i>  IdcDlical  with 
A*  Habrew;  but  it  wu  alia  kaown  b;  Uk  wn» 


of  Maa^.  (, 


(fr»* 


CycHBK  Siropifum  >>  a  native  of  the  huUi  of 
Kurape  and  the  nortb  of  Arrica;  in  the  Gii-dan 
Hkiiil*  it  it  nMnmon  id  hedgee  {EnglliA  Ci)clop. 
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"  Lycium  ").  Sr  ilto  the  paugfa  in  Mm  and 
Raowolff  cited  ebore. 

jpitta,  puona)  oecuia  in  Prov.  ii.  19,  "The  iiaj 
if  the  tjothful  i>  i>  an  hedge  of  Chidek  (A.  V. 
'  thonu'),"  and  m  Mio,  Tii.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  hu 
"  brier."  The  Aleiand.  LXX.,  in  the  forniet  pai- 
Bge,  inlerpreta  the  meaning  thus,  'The  vaja  <A 
llie  ilothfoi  are  strewed  with  thomi."  CeUur 
{Hierdb.  ii.  35),  nten-ing  the  Heb.  \aa  to  tbe 

'imbic  Chalak  'i3Ji»),  i'  of  o|Hniaa  that  aonn 
pfnoiu  5[iecie9  of  ihs  ;SWimuin  it  inteoded.  The 
\iHbic  teim  dmly  denotaa  kdm  Und  of  Solomon  ; 
^thei'  the  S.  mtlmgcla,  var.  oeu/aiilinn,  or  tin 
!.  Sodomeitm  ("epple  of  Soduui").  Both  theat 
linds  a™  beset  with  priclilM ;  it  ii  hardlr  protaUe, 
towever,  that  thef  are  intended  b^  the  Heb.  word 
^ceinl  Tai-ietiea  of  the  K^ig-planl  >r«  found  is 
Palestine,  and  ttome  hare  luppcaed  that  the  tameJ 
Dad  Sea  applet  an  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sahmmn 
iSeriag  Irom  the  attack)  of  lome  inaert ; 
on  thii  Bubject  Vuts  of  SOdOH.  The 
m  may  be  generic,  and  Intended  to  deooU 
aoj  thomj  plant  loiteble  for  hedges. 

3.  a6ack{rtn:  titar,tiiarea,iwx'6x,'<'i>n: 
paliimu,  lappa,  afwu,  trVnbiM),  a  word  of  Teiy 
UDcertain  meaning  which  occnn  in  the  lenK  of 
thortijr  phiat  in  Is.  »iir.  13.  Hoa.  ii.  n, 
Pror.  ii»i.  9,CoBt,  ii.  2,a  K.  i1f.9,  "  the  eUoiA 
of  Lebanon  eent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  be.  See 
LetcUacA  (A.  V.  •  IhliUa'l 
grow  instrad  of  (rhest."  CeUlue  {Hienih.  1.  p. 
4TT)  IxlieTea  the  bhick-thoni  (j'mnu  lylftdrit) 
denoted,  but  thie  would  not  suit  the  puaaga 
Job  juKt  quotad,  from  which  it  i«  probable  that 
some  thomjr  we«l  of  a  quick  growth  ~  -■—■--• 
Perhaps  the  term  ii  used  in  ■  wide  le 
'  irDf   plant;    thia   opnlon    n: 

rendering  of  the  HebniK  word  a>  girtD  bj  the 
LXX.  and  VulgaU. 

lioned  twice  in  cOTiMiion  with  the  Heb.  Mb  fftp), 
Til.  in  Gen.  lii.  18,  "  thomi  and  thitlla"  (A.  V.), 
and  in  Hga.  i,  B,  "  the  thorn  and  the  t/iiilU  ihali 
come  op  «i  their  attnn."  The  Grwk  rplSoAu 
otcuij  in  Matt.  vii.  18,  "  Do  men  pther  iiga  of 
thistles?"  See  alio  Heb.  vi,  B,  wheie  it  ii  rendered 
""  by  the  A.  V.  ^ 
■  e  phu. 
I  and  the  L 
the  t«o  kinib  of  land  trilmli  mentioned  by  the 
Ilieeki  (Dioworida,  It.  IS;  Thoflphnstui,  Hhl, 
Plant.  Ti,  7,  ^.'>),  one  i>  supposed  by  SprengeL 
Steckbouse.  Hofie,  and  othera,  to  refer  to  tha 
IMbiil'ii  terrtriris.  Linn.,  the  other  to  the  Jbironta 
Crdica;  but  see  Schoeider's  Comment,  on  thea- 
l^nttuB  I.  c.  and  Du  Molra  {Flore  PottiqM 
Anaemu,  p.  305).  who  Identitiea  the  tribi^ut  of 
Virgil  wiui  the  Cmtaaria  oaUatrtgitt,  Linn. 
f'star-thistle").  Cdriu*  {Bienb.  ii.  p.  188) 
argues  in  favour  of  the  Fitgonia  Arabica,  of  which 
a  ligDK  ia  given  In  Shaw'i  TrmeU  (Cntal.  Plant. 
Ko.  Ii29) ;  see  also  Fonktl,  Flor.  Arab,  p  B8.  It 
is  pmbable  that  eltner  the  IWiuJut  terratrii, 
which,  however,  i>  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but 
has  spinea  on  the  fruit,  or  else  the  C.  ondMrqpa,  k 
llie  plant  which  ia  moK  patticujirly  inteu'xd  if 
the  wiinl  dttrdiir. 


ay,  perhaps. 
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i.  fOiiiRtr  fyrx>)'  *'™°^  ■'"■T*  '^■'^  ^  '"^ 

iKihm  with  tilt  word  AuUh  ( nSC|,  ocoin  in  KTcnl 
tilirxt  of  the  Hfbnw  tut ;  it  ii  THtiansl j  nndcrol 
if  the  LXX..  x^P""-  X^P^"-  Itf^'ti  ■7piMmi. 
tqpd.      AoantUng  to  Abu'l&dl,  otid  bj  Ctbim 

yHitni.  ii.  188),  "  the  Sunor  (j^m)  of  th«  Aniln 
ia  a  tborny  tna ;  it  i>  n  tpedei  of  Sidra  which  clan 
aM  proluu  fhilt."  No  thorny  pluti  an  mon 
?ofuf4cuoui  in  pAlfstine  And  thv  Bible  Landi  than 
diffemit  kiiida  of  Rlianmaceai  luch  u  PoJiunu 
acuteoAu  (Christ'i  Thorn),  tni  Zitypha  Sputa 
Chrati ;  thii  Utl«r  plant  ii  tht  ntbk  of  the  Arabs, 
which  grows  ibuQiuuitly  in  Syiia  and  PnlBtlne, 
buth  in  wet  and  dry  plana  ;  Dr.  Hooker  noticed  a 
qKdnwn  nenrly  40  H.  high,  •pmding  ai  widely  as 
a  good  QuercuM  Sex  in  England.  The  ntht  friogei 
the  tanka  of  the  Joidaa,  and  Soariahes  on  the 
Banby  haoka  of  the  I^ke  of  Tibenaa ;  it  lonne 
dther  a  ihmb  or  a  tree,  and,  indetd,  ia  qult«  com- 
mon all  orer  the  country.  The  Araba  hare  the 
kmu  Sahnn,  Sidra,  IMI,  Kabca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  varietica  or  diflercstipeds  of  PoA'urua 
and  Zugphat,  or  diSennt  itales  perhapa  of  the  sunt 
tree;  bnt  itinadifficult  maiur  to  usign  toeachita 

Crticular  lignification.     The  SatUiU  (pVVl)  of 
TiJ.  19,  It.  13,  protjahly  denolea  Kme  ^icdes  of 
ZuvjAui.     The  "crown  of  thoira"  »hich   w»> 


p  of  U»  mU  (Zizyplna  Spma  ChrMi)  men- 
liooed  abow ;  bang  cpmniOQ  everywhere,  they 
««ld  nadily  ba  pnxnirea.  "Tbia  plant,"  ny> 
Haselquut  (TV™,  p.  288),  "waa  yery  loitable 
Sot  the  purpaso,  at  it  baa  many  iharp  tiwmi,  azMi 
ita  fieiible,  pliant,  and  roond  branchea  D)ight  easily 
bt  plaited  in  tlie  farm  of  a  (ar>wn ;  and  what,  in 
Mj  ofunioD,  leona  to  be  the  greataat  pnuf  ia.  that 
the  laTM  much  reaemble  thoae  of  iiy.  ai  they  are 
r*  deep  green.*  PKh^a  the  enemie*  of  Chriit 
A  hare  a  plant  nmewhat  luambling  that  \irilh 
whidi  emperon  and  geoeiali  were  used  tn  Iw 
crowned,  that  there  ml^t  be  calnniny  eren  in  the 
puniihmenL"  Still,  ai  Rwnmflller  (_Bib.  Bol. 
p.  sot)  reDwki,  "  there  being  so  many  kiuda  of 
t(/vny  plnla  in  Falectine,  all  eoDJectnre*  mmt 


wonMhi 


a,  and  □ 


bclory  ranilt."  Althon^  it  b  Dot  poanUe  to  til 
upMi  any  one  definite  Hebrew  wotd  at  the  rep>> 
aentatireofany  kindof  "  thiatle,' j*t  tkcR  an  b( 
no  doubt  this  planl  must  be  oocasioaally  alluded  ta. 
Hasselquiit  (  THni.  p.  380)  noticed  sii  tpiata  a 
Cardui  and  Caici  co  the  road  betwesi  Jerrualeni 
and  Rama;  and  Miaa  Beaufort  apols  of  pssi 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  hanebMk.  whki 
she  Bsw  near  the  rains  of  Fellhlm  {EjypHan  Sip. 
<nd  Sj/rim  SMaa,  ii.  45,  50|.  We  mnst  At 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  Tery  IroaUaaiK 
weed,  the  rest-harrow  (Aunu  spMowi),  which 
coTen  entiit  fields  aod  (Hunt  both  in  Efjfi  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Handqoiat  tays  (n.  'it3_s 
is  no  doubt  leferred  to  in  some  parts  of  IM  Ht^ 
Scriptore. 

Di.  Thomson  (lit  Land  and  Us  Ant,  p.  59) 
iUuatratas  Isa.  xutiL  12,  "  the  people  shall  be  u 
the  bnrning  of  lime,  aa  thoma  cut  up  (hall  tbty  be 
burned  in  the  tire,"  '  y  the  follewing  observiliea, 
'*  Those  people  yoodo'  are  catting  np  thorwa  with 
their  msttockt  and  pruniDg-hooln,  and  gsthsiog 
them  into  bundla  to  be  bursed  in  these  btminp 
of  lime.  It  ia  ■  curious  fidelity  lo  nal  lift  thai 
when  the  thoms  are  merely  to  be  dfstnjied,  they 
an  ncTer  cot  up,  bat  Mt  on  lire  where  tliey  grow. 
They  an  cuJ  up  only  for  the  lime-kilu."  See  alio 
p.  343  fiir  other  Sctiptonl  allosiau.        [W.  IL] 

THRA'aiA.(9p(M(a,4)-  ATluMianhcnevaB 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  !  Uacc  liL  35. 1^^ 
rently  one  of  the  lady^uarl  of  Gorgiaa,  goTtmor  (rf 
Idumaea  under  Antiochiu  Epiphiuia.  Thiw  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  coanbr  wilhia 
the  boundary  of  the  Stiyrnoo,  the  Danube,  and  thr 
coasts  of  the  Aegean,  Pnipontis,  and  Enjine — *U 
the  region,  in  lact,  now  comprdiended  in  Bulgini 
and  Roumeliii.  In  the  euly  times  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  nomber  of  trihea,  euh  onder  its  own  chief. 
baring  a  name  of  ita  own  and  preaerTiBg  tta  awa 
customa,  although  the  saioe  gsieral  chaascter  of 
ferocity  and  addiction  to  plundo'  preniltd  through- 
out. ThucydideadescribathelimiteoftheoDuntry 
at  the  period  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  when  Sitatcsi 
king  of  the  Odiyne,  who  inhalHted  the  nib;  :l 
the  Htbras  {Maritta),  had  aoqairad  a  pradotBiaKl 

rurUieptinti  it',rotln  thtaUf^tHt  dccrreiia^Meiad 
•Iber  In  Ihe/cna  of  iIk  Wieh 
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fOfwtr  in  tha  country,  and  derired  wliat  ww  lor 
those  dnjs  •  lu^  rerenue  firom  it.  This  rerenne, 
howerar.  Menu  to  hare  arJen  mainlj  oat  of  his 
relatioDB  with  the  Greek  tivding  commonitieB  esta- 
blished on  (iifferent  points  of  his  teaboard.  Some  of 
the  dansy  even  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion, 
still  retained  thefar  independence ;  but  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under  Lysimar 
chus,  the  central  authority  became  more*  pow^ul ; 
and  the  wars  on  a  largd  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the 
floartial  tendenoiee  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  senrioes  as  mercenaries  every- 
where. Oavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly 
famished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  Krom  that  region  came  the  greater  pnit 
of  Sitaloes's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  oontaining  an 
allasion  to  Thraoe,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen. 
X.  2,  where— on  the  hypothesis  that  the  aons  of 
Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymoos  representativee  of  different  branches 
of  tlie  Japetian  family  of  nations — Tiros  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace ;  but  the  only 
ground  for  thia  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
between  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tiras  and  that 
of  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  anoeston  of  the  Italian 
Eti-uscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local  tradi- 
tion, Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-historical 
times.  Strabo  brings  forward  several  Acts  to  show 
that,  in  the  eaily  ages,  Thradans  existed  on  the 
Asiatic  as  well  as  the  £uropean  shoi-e;  but  this  di^ 
camstanoe  furnishes  very  little  help  towai-ds  the 
identification  refen^ed  to.  (Herodotus,  i.  94,  v.  3, 
teqq. ,  Thocydides,  ii.  97 ;  Tadtus,  Armal.  iv.  35 ; 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  G.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THSASE'AS  (Bpcuratot;  Thanaead).  Father 
of  ApoUottiua(l).  SMhcc.  iii.  5.  [Apollonius.] 

THREE  TAVEBNS  (Tpc7f  ToiScpraf:  Tres 
Tb&tffTuw),  a  station  on  the  Appian  Road,  along  which 
St.  Paul  ti'avelled  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (Actsxxviii. 
1 5).  The  distances,  redtoniog  southwaids  from  Rome, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  AnUmine  Itinerary,  '*  to 
Arida,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to 
Appli  Forum,  10  miles ;"  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  hi  coming  to  the  oondusion  that 
**  Three  Taverns "  was  near  the  modem  Cistema. 
For  details  see  the  JXct,  cf  Greek  and  Som,  Oeog. 
if.  1226  6,12916. 

Just  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
on  the  coast.  This  we  learn  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  joamey  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
<AU.  it.  12).  There  is  no  doubt  that  **  Three  Ta- 
verns*' was  a  frequent  meeting-plaoe  of  travdlers. 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St.  Paul  is  that  he 
cet  nere  a  gix>up  of  Chnstitins  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  had  m^*  i»t  Appii  Fobum^  came 
{torn  Rome  to  meet  him  m  cousequenoe  of  naving 
hecid  of  his  arrival  at  PirrEOLl.  A  good  illustrar 
tioo  cf  this  kind  of  intercourse  abng  the  Appian 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xvii.  12,  §1)  in 
his  account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli  (Dicaearchia)  to 
gain  over  the  Jews  that  wero  there ;  and  **  when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  ot  the  Jews  that  were 
there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Vrovidenoe  th^t  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

\J.S  H.] 
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THBE8HING.    [Agbicultdrb,  i.  p.  31.] 

THBESHOLD.  1.  [see  Gatb].  2.  Of  tht 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  m^Adn," 
seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targum  explains 
it,  a.  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher  point 
than  the  thi*eshold  properly  so  called  (Ee.  ix.  S, 
X.  4, 18). 

THBESHOLDB,   THE   (^B^H :   ir  vf 

trvMryoTfftr:  vedibuM',,  This  word,  fta-AngDpf^ 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  **  house  of  the  Asuppim"  (H^l 
D^BDKn),or  simply  **  theAsuppim,"  is  mentioned 

in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate,  of 
the  endosure  of  the  *^  House  of  Jehovah,"  t.  e.  the 
Tabemade,  as  established  by  David — apparently  at 
its  S.W.  comer.  The  allusion  to  Neh.  xii.  25  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but  by  the  refer- 
ence to  David  (ver.  24 ;  comparo  1  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
Asuppim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  **to 
gather"  (Gesenius,  Thes.  131),  and  in  the  abeenoe 
of  any  indication  of  what  the  *'  house  of  the  Asup- 
pim '  was,  it  is  variously  explamed  by  the  lexico- 
graphers as  a  storechamber  (Gesenius)  or  a  place  o< 
assembly  (Fiintt,  Bertheau).  The  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  have  oUos  *E<rt^tip  i  Vulg.  (kmus  aewionm 
concUiwn,  On  the  other  hand  the  Tai-gum  renders 
the  word  by  (|^,  **  a  lintel,"  u  if  deriving  it  fivm 

«!?•  [GJ 

THBONE  (KDa).  The  Hebrew  teim  dni 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  ( Jer.  i.  15); 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  rediuingy  was  at  ail 
times  regaixied  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10 ;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  oi'der  to  spedfy  a  throne  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  neoessair  to  add  te 
ciaai  the  notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  n^uent  oc- 
currence of  such  expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  -  (Deut.  xvii.  18 ;  1  K.  i.  46 ;  2  Chr.  vii 
18).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached 
by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  18) ;  and  Je- 
hovah's throne  is  dcsaibed  as  **  high  and  Ufted  up" 
(Is.  vi.  1^.  The  materials  and  workmanship  were 
costly:  that  of  Solomon  i;  dcKribed  as  a  **  throne 
of  ivory"  (•*.«.  inlaid  with  ivory),  and  overlaid 
with  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  ot 
"  stays,  after  the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chair 
of  state  depided  on  the  next  page,  llie  steps 
were  also  lined  with  pain  of  lions,  the  number 
of  them  being  perhaps  dedgned  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  K. 
X.  19  that  *<the  top  was  roupd  behind"  (appa* 
yvsAXj  meaning  dther  that  the  back  was  roundal 
off  at  the  top,  or  that  there  was  a  droukr  canopy 
over  it) :  in  lieu  of  this  particuUr  we  are  told  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  18  that  *'  there  was  a  footstiol  cf  gold, 
fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  descriptions  in  other  rcspeots  leads  to  the  pr^ 
sumption  that  this  variation  arises  out  of  a  cor^ 
rupted  text  (Theuius,  Cmnm.  in  1  K.  /.  c),  t 
presumption  which  is  fitvoorol  by  the  fiict  that  the 

■  X^tfO ;  oZfpioy ,  Umm  (see  Okc  UU^ 


TUDUHIH 

M  E^  ud  UM  Hojjtui  fi 
IKiwhara  ilM.     Tha  king  ra 
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iKloud  (EV.  lull.  7).  Houa  Dimb  ■ 
oalU  ikscrilxd  in  Xht  Urbrew  bf  tk  Un 
«■'  (Ki.  ii.  23,  28;  1  tiun.  lii.  Hv 
'  Hoice  tbe  people  in  the  Gox^  iijprMHl  Iku 
'    the  Toicc  tl  tilt  Lord  nu  the  louDd  iit  liiaJa 

Sba  al    29).      Thunder   vu,    u  the  miol  (I 
Jew,  the  ijinboL  of  Dirim  povcr  (To.  nij- 
3,  lic\  ind  Tengeum  (1  Sun.  Ij.  10;  3  ita. 


Atnicb  times  heappennd  in  hi>  rojiJ  roba  (I  K. 
ui).  10;  JoD.  iii.  6;  Acts  lii.  21).  The  thione 
WM  the  lyrnbol  of  mpreme  power  and  digiiilj  (fim. 
ili.  40),  mi  heoc*  wu  Utributed  to  Jehovih  both 
in  nspert  lo  hii  heaieulf  ■bode  (Pi.  d.  4,  cili. 
19  )  la.  Uti.  1 ;  Acts  Tii.  49  ;  ller.  ir.  3),  or  to  hii 
artfalj  abode  at  JeruiBleni  (Jer.  ili.  17),  ud  more 
puiic(il«rt7lntheT«iiipl«(JeT.  iTii.  I3;l^iliii. 
I).  Simikrlj,  "to  nt  upon  the  throne,"  implied 
(he  aerciK  of  ngal  power  (Deut.  Irii.  IS;  IK. 
ni.  1 1 ;  2  K.  I.  SO  ;  IDilh.  i.  2),  and  "  to  Bit  upon 


ID  of  (h>  Law  (Ki.  lii.  16),  al  the  dn 
tute  M  the  Hhilktinn  ( 1  liam.  Tii.  10),  aud  ■iia 
he  Israeliteii  demanded  ■  king  (1  Sam.  oi.  11). 
'be  Uim  thunder  was  tnasfvcred  to  tlie  wai^hHl 
fa  mililary  Iwler  (Job  uiii.  25),  and  hence  > 
OTah  ii  ddotibed  ai  "causing  Uii  T«a  lo  Ir 
I  heard"  in  tte  l»tlk  lis.  m.  'M).  it  i>  ilv  uied 
tuperlatiTe  eiproaio'i  in  Job  ixri.  14,  vben 
thundtr  of  hiA  power  '*  a  coutratted  with  llii 
•■  little  portion,"  or  rather  the  gtntle  vAupr  Ibil 
an  be  heard.  In  Job  suii.  13,  >' thunder '  ii  i 
miitnuiilAtion  for  "  a  flowing  mane."  [W.  L.  B.] 
THYATI'RA  (eudrei^a,  ri:  cmtoi  H^alr 
rmorum).  A  ciljoolhe  L;fcu>,  ibuijdedbySti««Bi 
Nitator.  It  waioneorthemanf  MuedoniuKilDDia 
citablubed  iu  AiiaMinor.io  the  sequel  of  the  dsti-ur- 
lion  ol'  the  Peiiian  empire  by  A  leiander.  It  la]'  te 
the  left  of  the  road  liom  Pei^uDUg  to  Sanlii.  « 
the  southern  indine  of  the  waterthed  whidi  sep- 
ralea  the  Talley  of  (b*  Caicui  {Bati^ckji)  (nm 
that  of  th*  UeiniK,  linlbeTei7ainline*of»5>B 
and  looio,  to  ai  to  be  sOBKtinin  rrdioned  viihui 
the  one,  and  UDtetimea  within  the  aihFr.  In 
earlier  timea  it  had   borne  (lie  namca  of  1'tkl)li^ 


d  Euhippia.     At  tJ 


nother  p 


ony. 


d  l^lisbo  siDulf  calls  it  s  Hace 
le  original  inhabitanta  hsd  pTD 


ih  iii.  7,  the 


royal  dignity  { I  Ii. 
term  ciuf  is  applied 

goTemor,  wbidi  a^^srs  lo  Daye  Deen  eiiner  on  a 
near  (o  the  city  wall.  [W.  I„  B.] 

THTTMMIM  {Cant  and  Tuuimni.] 
THUNDEB  (D^).  In  ■  pfayiial  point  of 
view,  the  moat  notinable  feature  in  conneiko  with 
thunder  is  the  ei  treme  rarity  of  its  occurrtoccduring 
the  aummer  nwutha  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countiis.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  September  it  is  hardly  erer  beard.  Kotuniwn, 
Indeed,  menbons  an  bataace  of  thunder  in  the  early 
part  of  May  (XnsureiM,  i.  430),  aud  Runell  in 
•uly  [Ale]^,  ii.  S8B),  but  in  each  oise  it  is  stated 
w  be  B  moO.  unuaual  erent.  Henoa  it  was  aelecteJ 
by  Samuel  *•  a  ■trikiug  erpressicn  of  the  Divine 
li>pl«uur«  tswaida  lite  laraellles : — "  Is  it  not  wheat 
harrest  lo-day?  I  will  call  npon  the  Lord,  and  be 
ahaU  aend  thunder  aud  rain'*  (1  Sam.  iii.  17). 
Kain  In  hamt  was  deeroed  ss  eitraordinary  aa 
now  In  tummer  (Ptdt.  iiri,  1),  and  Jerome  asserts 
tliat  he  bad  never  witnessed  it  in  the  Utter  part  of 
June,  or  in  July  (Co-Jiin.  on  Am.  It.  7);  the  aome 
abseiTations  apply  equnllj'  to  (hunder,  which  is 
rarely  unscoomponied  with  i*in  (Kussell,  i.  72,  ii. 
165).  In  the  imaginative  philoaophy  of  the  He- 
brews, thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Jsb  uivil.  2,  4,  b,  x1.  9;  Ps.  ivili.  1.1.  uii. 
B-»i    U.   XII.  30,  31),  whL>  <tnel<  behind   llie 


lund  about, 

nben  Thystira  was  founds).  I'wo  of  lhe».  the 
inhabitants  of  which  tre  termed  Jtwh" and  Xagdem, 
are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Homan  tiniN. 
The  resources  of  the  oeigbbouring  region  may  la 
inferred  Loth  fiom  the  name  Euhippia  and  fnsn 
the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was  carried  ^ 
in  a  foray  conducted  joinlly  by  Eumeoea  of  Po- 
gamua  and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman  adminl 
Irom  Canae,  during  the  war  against  Antiochug. 
During  the  campaign  of  B.O.  1 90,  Tbntiia  fanned 
the  baiie  of  the  king^s  operations ;  and  after  bi>  de. 
feat,  which  took  place  only  a  few  miles  to  (he  south 
of  the  city,  it  submitted,  at  the  aame  time  with  its 
oeigbbour  Uagneaia-aD-Sipylu*,  to  the  ftanaoa,  ai 
waa  included  in  the  territory  made  over  by  th^  la 
their  ally  the  Pegameue  aovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dyns<J'> 
Thyatira  scarcely  ^qieais  in  history ;  and  of  (ha 
vsrlaiii  uucriplioos  which  have  been  found  en  the 
tile,  now  oillvl  Ak  Bmar,  not  one  unequivgeill} 
belongs  lo  earlier  times  than  thoos  of  the  Romsa 
empiie.     The  {irwperity  of  the  dty  seOM  In  bait 

a<iluaiutioce  with  tlie  East,  previously  tomouEtpg 

le>-elopmenc'ol  the  cetoVTO  of  On  Aiiaut 
A  bilingual  inscriptioo,  in  Greek  and  l^tin, 
)g  lo  tiie  letter  pait  of  hia  reign,  sliaws  biB 
lestoicd  the  nods  in  Ibe  domaiu  of  Tliyji. 
Knia  oUien,  between  this  time    ind  tb« 
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if  Omcolla,  there  k  eTtdenoe  of  tlie  eibttiiee  cf 
nBanj  oorporate  guJds  in  the  city.  Bakers,  potters, 
tiaacrs,  wenvenb,  robemakers,  and  dyers  (o2  fia^ua), 
are  spedally  oientiooed  Of  these  last  there  is  • 
ooti€e  io  no  less  than  three  inscriptions,  so  thai 
dyeing  apparently  formed  an  impoitant  part  of  the 
industrial  actirity  of  Tbyntira,  as  it  did  of  that  of 
Coloasae  and  Laodicaea.  With  this  guild  there  can 
be  no  doobt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
{wof^vp&rm\is)t  from  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  so 
fiiTounible  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acti  xvi.  14), 
was  connected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  stm-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
H*.*  was  no  doubt  inti-odnoed  by  the  Macedonian 
eolonists,  for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the 
three  mythical  kini^s  of  Mticedonia,  whom  the  ge- 
nealogists pliioed  before  Perdiccas — the  Hitit  of  the 
Temenidae  that  Uerodotun  and  Thucydides  recognize 
— is  so  called ;  the  other  two  being  Catxinus  and 
Coemut  maiiiftstly  impei'wnations  of  the  chief  and 
the  trib0.  The  inscriptions  of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas 
the  titles  of  wp6iro\is  and  wpowdrwp  BtSs  ;  and  a 
special  priesthood  was  attached  to  his  service.  A 
priestess  of  Ailemis  is  also  mentioned,  probably  the 
administratrix  of  a  cult  deiived  from  the  earlier 
tiroea  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
9f  the  l£phesian  Artemis.  Anotlier  superstition, 
of  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which  existed  at 
Thyatiiu,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
■OHM  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispei-sed  tribes. 
A  fane  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  &nn- 
biMtAa — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes 
called  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes 
Persian— in  the  midnt  of  an  enclosure  deugnated 
**  the  Chaldaean's  oom-t"  (rev  Xa\liaiov  vtpl' 
3eAes).  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration  to  the 
obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotius 
interprets  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  The  drawback 
apunst  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  angel 
cf  the  Thyatitan  Church  is  that  he  tolerates  *<  tliat 
woman,  that  Jesebel,  who,  professing  heiaelf  to  be 
a  pitiphetess,  teaches  and  deludes  my  seiinints  into 
committing  foruication  and  eating  things  offered  to 
idola."  Time,  however,  is  given  her  to  repent; 
and  this  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  which 
bad  become  oonderonable  from  the  admixtm'e  of 
(breigii  alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  uUtio, 
Now  then  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  Latin 
inaeriptions  are  frequent,  indicating  a  coosiderdble 
influx  of  Italian  immigrants ;  and  in  some  Greek 
inscriptions  many  Latin  words  are  introduced. 
Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  found  aoonmulated 
CO  tha  same  indiTiduais,— euch  as  Titus  Antonius 
Alfeana  Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stiatonida. 
But  amalgamation  of  different  nwes,  in  pagan  na» 
lions,  always  went  together  with  a  tyncretisra  of 
different  rdigions,  every  reUtion  of  life  having  its 
religious  sanction.  If  the  sib/1  Sambatha  waa  r^lly 
A  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and 
Dot  disoonutenanod  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  Church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  expUnation. 

It  seems  also  not  improbable  that  the  imagery  of 
thedceaiption  in  itev.ii.  18,6  fx^'^  '''^^  ^^6aA/A0^f 
mi/rov  At  ^iya  wv^t,  aal  ol  w6b*s  airrov  Sfioiot 
XoAaoXi^^y,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
current  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
th'fdtf.  See  a  pandlel  case  at  .Smyrna.    [Smtrna.] 

Besides  the  culta  which  have  been  mentioned, 
tliere  la  evidenei  of  a  doificatioo  c:  Hume,  of  Ua- 
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lnaii«  and  of  the  unperial  family.  Gaines  w«»m 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  t^M 
imperial  times,  the  heH<U  of  Baodius,  of  Athend, 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  thr  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Stiabo,  xiii.  c.  4 ;  Pliny,  N.  IT.  v.  31 ;  LIt- 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Polybius,  xvi.  1,  xxxiL  25; 
Stephanus  Byzant.  sub  v.  Sudrttpa ;  Boeckh,  /n* 
KripL  Graec.  Thyatir,^  especially  Nos.  3i84-:J499 ; 
Suidas,  p.  3a/t/9i^9i} ;  Aelian,  Var.  ffitt,  xii.  35 , 
Clinton,  /*.  ff,  ii.  221 ;  Hofiinann,  Griechetdatid^ 
ii.  1714.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THYIKE  WOOD  iXlXov  e6lywi  Ugmuk 
thyinum)  occurs  once  only,  viz,  in  Rtr.  xviii.  12, 
where  the  margin  has  "  sweet"  (wood).  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  valuable  aitides  of  commerce 
that  should  be  found  no  more  iu  liabjkm  (Rome), 
whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St.  John.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Thuya  articiUata,  DesfonU,  the  CaBitris  quad- 
riocUcis  of  present  botanists.  This  tree  was  much 
prized  by  the  ancient  Gi'eeks  and  Romans,  on  account 


of  the  b«nty  of  its  wood  for  ▼arioos  orearaeaial 
parposcs.  It  is  the  #vc(a  of  Theophraatos  (^iM. 
PUmU.  Hi.  4,  §§2,  6);  the  B^ibwf  (^Xor  of  Dioa- 
oorides  (i.  21).  By  the  Romans  the  tree  was  called 
ciifrus,  the  wood  oitngn.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbery, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet.  Pliny 
(N.  H,  xiii.  15)  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abun* 
dantlyinMauretania.  He  speaks  of  a  mania  amongst 
his  countrymen  for  tables  made  of  its  wood ;  an^ 
tells  us  that  when  the  Roman  UKiies  were  upbnude.! 
by  their  husbands  for  their  eztravagance  in  pearls, 
they  retoiled  upon  them  their  excessive  fondness  for 
tables  made  of  tiiis  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  tables  and  other 
made  of  citrus  wood  (sm 
Greek  and  Roman  writen 
this  wood.    See  a  number 


ornamental  furniture 

Pliny,  /.  0.).    The 

frequently  allude   to 

of  i^eferences  in  Cel- 


sius, Hierob.  ii.  25.    The  roof  of  the  mosque  at 
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Confevi,  bmlt  in  the  9th  ooit.,  Is  of  *<  thjine  wood  " 
(LoudoD's  Arinretwuj  !▼.  2463).  \Mj  Gaiioott 
lays  the  wood  is  dark  Dat-hrown,  Ql>*e  gnined,  aad 
very  fingrsnt.*  The  min  known  by  the  name  of 
SALdsi-adi  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which  belongs 
to  the  cyprev  tribe  (CupretsifMae),  of  the  nat.  order 
Coniferae,  [W.  H.] 

TIBE'BIAS  {Tifitpids :  meriag),  a  dty  m 
the  time  of  Christ,  x>n  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (John  Ti.  1,  23,  xxi. 
1),  and  then  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xriii.,  Bel.  Jud. 
"•  ^ff  §l)f  who  states  that  it  was  bailt  by  Herod 
Anttpas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new  town, 
and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one  merely;  for 
"Rakkath"  (Josh.  zix.  35),  which  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ^if  we  insist  on  the  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages),  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  withm  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  See  Winer,  lUaho.  u. 
p.  619.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respect- 
ing Jerome's  statement,  that  Tiberias  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  {Onomasticcn, 
sub  voce) ;  ibr  this  hitter  town,  as  may  be  argued 
from  the  name  itself,  must  haye  been  further  north 
than  the  site  of  Tiberias.  The  tenacity  with  which 
its  Roman  name  has  adhered  to  the  spot  (see  tn^ra) 
indicates  the  same  fact;  for,  generally  speaking, 
foreign  names  in  the  Esst  applied  to  towns  pre- 
viously known  under  names  derived  from  the  native 
dialect,  as  e.  g.  Epiphania  for  Hammath  (Josh.  zix. 
35),  Rdmyia  for  Tadmor  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Ptole- 
mais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7),  lont  their  foothold  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away  which  had 
imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the  original 
appellations.  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa  U.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power  back 
B^n  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the 
founding  of  the  new  dty.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  stricter  Jews  [Herodians].  Herod,  the  founder 
of  Tiberias,  had  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with 
whidi  he  had  been  fiuniliar  in  that  country.  He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trsined  themselves  for  feats  of  rivahry  and 
war.  Hf»  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with 
figures  of  animals,  "contrary,"  as  Josephus  says 
{Vit.  §12,  13,  64),  ♦*to  the  law  of  our  country- 
meo."  The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive 
to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the  ssme  authority  states 
{Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  andent 
>urial-gn>und,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.  Coins  of  the  dty  of  Tiberias 
•re  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the  times  of 
Tiberias,  Tn^  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  survived  in  that  of  the 
modem  l^ibaHeh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 
ori<doeI  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower 
limiu  than  those  of  the  original  dty.  Near  TS^o- 
fithf  about  a  mile  further  south  along  the  shore 
are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  whi^  the  Roman 
Mtunlists  (Plio.  Iliat.  Nat.  v.  15)  ivckoned  among 

•  "It  Is  hlfhly  bAisamlc  and  odoriferuri,  the  resin,  no 
teiK\  fVRventing  the  rsvsgtm  of  Insec's  3S  well  ss  the 
tnSfiaLre  of  the  air  *'  (London's  Arb.  L  c  . 
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the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the  wodbt  [Ek» 
MATH.]  The  intermediate  space  between  tkdi 
baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  the  tnoeeof  mrik» 
tudi  as  the  foundations  of  walla,  heaps  ef  sIvml 
blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like:  and  it  cannot  b 
doubted,  tiierefore,  vnat  the  andent  Tibow 
pied  also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  • 

than  its  modem  successor.     From  such  mdi 

and  from  the  expHdt  testimony  of  Joacfliaa,  wk 
says  {Ant,  xviii.  2,  |3)  that  Tiberias  wm  urn 
Ammaus  ('A^i/«co^),  or  the  Waim  fWiths,  tfaoeoa 
be  no  uncertainty  i^especting  the  identafiostion  ^tk 
site  of  this  important  dty.     It  stood  aDdeotiy  m 
now,  on  the  western  shori^  about  tw»4hinia  of  tk 
way  between  the  northern  and  southern  end  oftk 
Sea  of  Galilee.    There  is  a  margin  or  strip  tihmi 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills  f  whi^ 
elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boUly  is 
the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  Mid  s 
quarter  of  a  mile  buoad.    The  tract  in  qn»tieB  ii 
somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  plain.     IWxuieh,  the  modnn  towa, 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  paraUdognm,  sad 
the  Warm  Baths  the  southern  extremity;  eo  tiat 
the  more  extended  dty  of  the  Roman  age  mwt  have 
covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  grooal 
whose  limits  are  thus  dearly  defined.    (See  &k 
binson's  Bib.  Be$.,  ii.  380 ;   and  Porter's  ffand- 
book,  ii.  421.)    The  present  ISborfoA  huanct- 
angukr  form,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall  en  tk 
land  side,  but  is  left  entirely  open  towards  the  an. 
A  few  palm-trees  still  remain  as  wituejaes  of  tk 
luxuriant    vegetation    which    onoe   adorned   tka 
garden  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  they  are  grestiy 
inferior  in  sixe  and  beauty  to  those  seen  m  Egypt 
The  oleander  grows  here  profusely,  almost  rivailiaf 
that  flower  so  much  admired  aa  found  on  tk 
neighbouring  Plain  of  Genneaaret     The  people,  as 
of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in  pait  fhnn  tk 
adljacent   lake.     The  spectator  finom  his  positieB 
h^  oummands  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expane 
of  the  sea,  except  the  southern  pert,  wfaicfa  is  cut 
off  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast.     The  preci- 
pices on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  oterhsng 
the  water,  but  on  being  approached  are  found  to 
stand  back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travellea 
to  pass  between  them  and  the  water.    The  kAy 
Hermon,  the  modem  Jebel-^sh^JSheikk^  with  its 
glistoiing  snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
of  the  landscape  in  the  noiih-east.    Many  rock- 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  tk 
town,  some  of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiqmtj, 
and  constructed  in  the  best  style  of  sodi  meoti> 
ments.    The  dimate  here  in  the  warm  seaaon  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy ;  but  most  of  the  tropiul 
fruits,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jevdaa, 
become  ripe  very  early,  and,  with  mdnshry,  might 
be  cultivated  in  great  abundance  and  perfoctioB. 
The  artide  on  Gksvesaret  [voL   i.  pu  675] 
should  be  read  in  this  connexion,  dnce  it  btherels- 
tion  of  Tiberias  to  the  surrounding  region  aad  tk 
lake,  which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importGBCi  in  ik 
first  Chrhtjan  age.    The  place  ia  four  and  a  kit 
hours  from  Naxareth,  one  hour  fixan  M^M,  pes- 
sibly  the  andent  Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  tk 
shortest  route,  from  BdniSa  or  Gaeairtt  PhiUpfa. 

It  is  nsmai'kable  that  tlM  Goq>els  give  ::•  no  ia> 
fonnation,  that  the  Saviour,  who  i^wnt  so  much  ol 
his  public  life  in  GaUlee,  ever  visited  Tiberiis.  Tk 
surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  He  went  avsv 
beyond  thp  mi  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias"  in  John  vi.  i 
(»€oai'  rjjs  eaXdvffiis  t^j  roAiXafoi  riff  TiB* 
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0dMoi\  is  not  thai  Jesw  ccibarked  from  Tlbcriai, 
bat,  M  Meyer  i  anarks,  that  He  croraed  trom  the 
west  tide  of  thi  GaliUan  tea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
oppoftite  aidr.     A  reason  has  been  aasigned  for  this 
•ingalar  6ct,  which  may  or  may  not  aoooant  for  it. 
As  H«!rod,  the  ronixlei'er  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided 
most  of  the  time  in  this  dty,  the  Sariourmaj  haye 
kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on  aooomit  of  the 
mnguinaiy  and  aitful  (Luke  ziii.  32)  character  of 
that  ruler.     It  is  certain,  from  Luke  xxiii.  8,  that 
though  Herod  had  heard  of  the  fiime  of  Christ,  he 
iicrer  saw  Him  in  pei-son  until  tliey  met  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  roiiucles.     It 
is  po^ible  that  the  cbaiiacter  of  the  place,  so  much 
like  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a 
rsasoo  why  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  performed  so  little  labour  in  its 
ridnity.     The  head  of  the  lake,  and  especially  the 
J'lain  of  Gennesai-et,  where  the  population  was  more 
dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  tbrnied  the  central 
point  of  his  Galilean  ministxy.     The  feast  of  Herod 
fnd  his  oonrtiers,  before  whom  the  daughter  of 
Htttxiiaa  danced,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  tetrarch's 
iBsh  oath  demanded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  re> 
former,  was  held  in  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the 
capita]  of  the  proymoe.     If,  as  Jo»ephus  mentions 
{Ant.  sviii.  5,  §2),  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned 
ftt  the  time  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his  execution  could  hare 
beeu  sent  thither,  and  tiie  bloody  trophy  forwanled 
to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the  palace  where  she 
usually  resided.     Gams  {Johannes  der  Ihufer  im 
GefSngnisMf  p.  47,  &c.)  suggests  that  John,  instead 
of  being  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  castle,  may 
hare  been  confined  in  different  places,  at  different 
times.     The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  New  Testament  which  men- 
tkm  Tibeiias  by  name,  riz.  John  vi.  1,  and  xxi.  1 
(in  both  instances  designating  the  lake  on  which 
the  town  was  situated),  and  John  vi.  23,  where 
boats  ai«  said  to  hare  oomc  from  Tiberias  near  to 
the  place  at  which  Jesus  had  supplied  miraculously 
the  wants  of  the  multitude.     Thus  the  lake  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other  appellations, 
bore  also  tiiat  of  the  pi-incipal  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  like  manner,  at  the  present  day, 
Bakr  7WMzrfeA,*'SeaofTabarleh,''  is  almost  the 
only  name  under  whkh  it  is  known  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  apart  from  its 
strictly  Biblical  associations.  It  boro  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Itomans. 
The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  &11  of  Jeru- 
jBlem,  afUr  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and 
Sjepphoris,  became  fixed  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  oentoir.  CaiebFated  schoiAj  of  Jewish 
laaming  flourished  there  through  a  succession  of 
stTwral  oenturies.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at 
th»  place  by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
<A.D.  190).  The  Masorah,  or  body  of  traditions, 
whidi  tnuiamitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Oki  TestamcDt,  and  presenred  by  means  of 
the  Towel  sjfstem  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  Hebrew, 
originated  in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The 
place  passed,  under  Constantino,  into  the  power  of 
the  Christians ;  and  during  tlie  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  lost  nnd  won  repeatedly  by  tli;  different 
combatants.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  posMCssed 
succeasirely  by  Fenians,  Arabs,  and  Tm-ks;  and 
ooolains  now,  under  the  Turkish  mle,  a  mixed 
puptilation  of  Mahonmedans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
varldui«lr  estimated  at  tiom  two  to  tour  thousand. 
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The  Jews  eonstitute,  perhaps,  one*fourth  of  the 
entire  number.  They  i-egard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the 
four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the 
othen),  in  which,  as  they  say,  prayer  must  hf 
offered  withoot  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall 
back  instantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular 
opinions  is  that  the  Messiah  when  He  appears  wi.l 
emerge  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  binding 
at  Tiberias,  proceed  to  Safed,  and  there  establish  his 
throne  on  the  highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  particular  country,  as 
PoUnd,  Germany,  Spain,  from  whidi  they  or  their 
fiunilies  emigrated,  most  of  the  Jews  here  speak  also 
the  Rabbinic  Hebrow,  and  modem  Arabic.  They 
occupy  a  quaiter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adjacent 
to  the  lake ;  just  north  of  whu^,  near  the  shoro,  is 
a  Latin  convent  and  chuidi,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suffered  terribly  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  1837,  and  has  not  yet  iicooret  ed 
by  any  means  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster,  in 
1852,  the  writer  of  this  artide  (hiter  traTellers 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  dty 
over  the  dilapidated  walls ;  in  other  ports  of  them 
not  overthrown,  rents  were  risible  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  toWen  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shattered  by  battering-rams.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhaUtanta 
were  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  eaiihquake  was 
severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  siroihur  cahunity  no  doubt,  such  as  hod  left 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
which  Amos  refere,  at  the  banning  of  his  pro]^ecy, 
as  forming  a  well-known  epoch  fVom  which  other 
events  were  I'eckoned.  There  is  a  place  of  inter- 
ment near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  Rabbi 
is  said  to  be  buned  with  14,000  of  his  disdples 
ai-ound  him.  The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher Lokman,  as  Burekhardt  states,  was  pointed 
out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Raumex's  Pal&siina 
(p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the  foregoing  &cts,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  place  are  sketched  somewhat  at  length  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researchet,  iii.  267-274  (ed. 
1841).  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  other  works, 
as  Tiberias  lies  in  the  ordinary  route  of  trai-ellen 
in  the  East,  and  will  be  found  noticed  mora  or  less 
fully  in  noost  of  the  books  of  any  completeneas  in 
this  department  of  authorship. 

Protbttor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  some  Locali' 
ties^  &c.  (p.  193),  has  added  a  few  charming 
toi idles  to  the  admirable  description  already  given 
in  his  Sinai  and  Pal.  (368-82).  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  {h  eaJidavy 
rni  Tifitpidios  I  mare  Tibenadit).  This  term  is 
found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  In 
which  it  occun  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  "  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probnUy  uses  the 
name  as  more  familiar  to  non-residents  iu  i^estiue 
tlum  the  iudigenous  name  of  the  **  sea  of  Galilee,'* 
or  **  sea  of  Gennesaret,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  thi 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constat  t'.y  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  names  nnd  terms  which  he  uses 
(such  as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Messian,  Cephas,  Siloaro, 
&c.)  into  the  bmguage  of  the  Gcutiicv.  [Gcmis- 
SARKT  Sea  of.  I  [G.] 

TIBE  BIU8  {Ti^ifioti  in  full,  Tinerius  Clao- 
dius  Nero),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  suocessor 
of  Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  A.D.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tibnrios 
Claudius  Neit>  and  Livhi,  and  hence  a  sto|woii  «l 
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Au^rostus.  He  W5S  lioni  at  Rome  on  the  t6ih  of 
Mo/emlwr,  li.c.  45.  He  bccanne  emperor  in  his 
fiftj-fifth  y»T,  aAer  having  distingiii^ked  himsdf  as 
%  oommaiiiler  in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
WlenU  of  a  high  onler  as  an  orator,  and  an  admi* 
niatratoi  ot"  nvi!  affaire.  His  niilitanr  exploits  and 
feone  of  Drusnb.  his  brother,  were  sung  hj  Horace 
(Coras,  ir.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  npiitation 
ot'  poaaewing  the  sterner  virtues:  of  the  Ronian  cha- 
racia,  and  was  regardeil  as  entirely  wcrthj  of  the 
imperial  honours  to  which  his  birth  and  sii|^)06ed 
fiersooal  merits  at  length  opened  the  waj.  Yet  on 
oeing  laised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  mj  ditfei^ent 
man.  His  mbsequent  life  was  one  of  inactiritj, 
sloth,  and  self-indulgenoi.  He  was  despotic  in  1^ 
goremment,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  op  the  allairs  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
fiivoorites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
koinei  ot  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstii>ns  airoes  and  vices  whidi 
can  be  ofiered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  bis  eariy  domestic  troubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tibeiius  died  at 
tlie  age  of  sevens-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  yean.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  most 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  buetonius, 
Tacitus   (who  describes  his    character  as  one  of 

studied  dissimiibition  and  hjrpo- 
cnsy  from  the  beginning  ,  Anual. 
i.-vi. ;  Veil.  Paterc.  L.  ii.  94, 
etc ;  and  Dion  C^ss.  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  ailicle  in  the  Did.  of 
6r,  and  Bom.  Hiog.  (vol.  iii. 
1^  1117-1127)  funiishesi  a  co- 
pious outline  of  the  principal 
events  in  his  life,  and  holds  him 
up  m  his  true  light  as  deserving  the  sooiii  and 
si>hon'ence  of  men. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
lifie,  and  some  of  the  intixxloctory  eyenbi  of  the 
a|iostolic  age,  must  have  fallen  within  the  limits 
ot'  his  administration.  The  memorable  po&sige  in 
Tacitus  {AnnaL  xv.  44)  respecting  the  orii|in  of 
the  Christian  sect,  phces  the  ci'ucitixion  of  the  l!e- 
deemer  under  Tiberius :  "  £i^  abolendo  rumori 
(that  of  his  having  set  fire  to  Bome)  Nero  subdidit 
ivos  et  quaesitissimb  poenis  affecit,  quoa  pa*  tia- 
gitia  mviios  yulgus  ChriKtiaoos  appeUabaU  Auctor 
itomiuis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  pro- 
cumtoiem  Pontiuni  Pilatum  supplicio  affectu:*  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stef^en  belongs  in  all  piobii- 
b  lity  to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  rHgn. 
In  Luko  iii.  1  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Caesar ;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
ffieetitk  Iff*-  of  his  reign  (rrytfiovla).  This  chix>- 
naJogical  notation  is  an  impoitaut  one  in  detei*- 
miDiBg  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  work  [Jesds  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  1074]. 
Augustus  admitted  Tiboius  to  a  shaiv  in  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  yean  brfore  his  own  death ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  fifteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  oo^partnenhip,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberios  began  to  reign  .ilone.  The  fonner  is  the 
eomputation  more  generally  adopted  ;  but  the  data 
wnicti  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chrouolcgy  of  the 
^vioitf's  life  may  be  i^eooodled  easily  with  tne  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
ntciidel,  in  lefei-ence  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
iA  Kraft's  ChrtAioiojiet  p  GU  ;  Scpi)'8  ."^ben  Cruti, 
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i.  1,  &r,;  Vrieilith*s  Lebeti  Jent  Cilrwfi» 47.4b, 
Ebnard's  Ariii':,  lU ;  TischeuksTs  Ssfltofmt*, xr^ ; 
GnsweHs  iJissertatumt,  i.  334;  and  Rahmw— s 
H'jrmany  of  the  Go^peU,  181.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIB'HATHCrrap:  M«ni3^     Theiatk\  a 

city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  rriiL  i*  . 
which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called  Betih,  pfx4tt^  > 
by  an  aociUetit^J  tianspositioo  ot  the  fir<  tv« 
letters.  ll«  exact  positioo  is  unkDown,  b:t  ^ 
Aram-Zohoh  is  the  country  bet«een  the  l^up^in.*** 
and  Coelesyris  [see  Syria],  we  must  look  fc>r  T.:- 
hath  on  the  (".vr^sra  skirts  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  tr 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebei  Skahikabm  and  the 
Jcbel  Bieha.  [G.  IL~ 

TIB'NI(^pn:  eiV<^:  IMm).    AiWZiM 

• 

had  burnt  himsdf  in  his  palace,  there  wa^  a  dhi^'*^ 
in  the  northern  kii^dom,  half  of  the  people  follov- 
ing  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  firflowr-r 
Omri  (I  K.  xvi.  21, 22).  Omri  was  the  dw>i**  of 
the  army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  ly  the 
people  of  Tirzah,  whidi  was  thai  besieged  brOtrn 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  ooaterd  -  ~ 
tactions  lasted  four  years  (comp.  t  K.  xvi.  15,  ^''  ; 
but  the  only  record  of  it  is  giren  in  the  iew  w<^ri« 
of  the  historian :  "  The  people  that  followed  Oe:  -: 
prevailed  against  the  people  that  followed  Hbni  t'*  e 
son  of  Ginath  ;  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  lef^nv*!* 
The  LXX.  add  that  llbni  was  bravely  seoooded  <  r 
his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  as,  in  a  cfe^rae  wh  " 
Kwnld  pi'onounces  to  be  undoubtedly  genume,  *' .  r  I 
Thamni  and  Joi^aro  his  brother  died  at  that  time;  a.  i 
Ambri  reigned  after  Thamni."  [W.  A.  W,] 

TIDAL  (^rin:    eopT^:    ThaAdj  h  nm 

tioned  only  in  Gen.  xir.  1,9.  He  there  appetin 
among  the  kings  cooperated  with,  and  sqIk^^ 
nate  to,  Cbedoi  laomer,  the  sovewgn  of  Elam,  ^  no 
leads  two  expeditions  from  the  country  about  the 
rooiitli  of  the  Tipis  into  Syiia.  The  name,  Tk*»K 
is  cetiaiuly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  c>ri- 
ginal.  If  tlie  present  Hebrew  test  b  aw.e|<»»l. 
the  king  was  called  Thid'ai ;  while,  if  die  S^ 
tuagint  more  nenrly  ir|>ieNents  the  original,*  *>•» 
name  was  rArtn^i/,  or  peihaps  Tkuryai.  This  Uwt 
iTndering  is  prolnbly  to  be  preietred,  as  the  name 
is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dfcilect 
of  the  lower  Tigiis  and  Eti|thrT  tes  countiy —  Thter 
gal  being  **  the  great  chief"-  6aoiAc^  i  F^7« 
{naqa  unuarka)  of  the  Persians     Thargal  is  calM 

••  king  of  nations "  (D^J  T|^0),  by  which  it  ii 

reasonable  to  undentand  that  ne  was  a  chief  vra 
various  nomadic  tribes  to  wb  «a  no  tpeeial  ttuX  d 
country  could  be  assigned,  sjice  at  difleitat  tnmi 
of  the  year  they  inhabited  cUfierent  portions  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Aiabs  si 
these  parts  at  the  pi^esat  day»  Thargal,  however, 
should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Tuanian.  [G.  R.] 

TIGliATH  -  PILE*SEB    CW«^a-n^lR: 

Phatasar).  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  again  in  2  Chr.  xi  r  ta 
20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written  nD3^B~n^>A 

"  Tilgath-pilueser;*'  but  in  this  form  thei«  is  s 
double  corruptioQ.      The   native    woi^    reads 


u 


•  Tlie  LXX.  evldenOy  read  ^jm  fo*"  StTD.  ■»* 
therefore  wrote  %afrfiX^  rppreseniing  tbe  y  fatT  a  y.  IV 
Alex.  Codex,  however,  lias  OAAFA,  whkfa  urigfcaRy  mm 
(loubUfs^  eAAFA.  agreeing  m  Cir  with  tke  fm^ani 
lltrUrew  lexL 
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i^hliifiil-t9ir<i,  for  which  the  Tigkth-pil-eMr  of 
2  Kings  is  a  Ikir  equivalent.  The  signiUcatioD  of 
(he  name  is  somewhat  doubtfau  M.  ^nmrt  reo- 
ien  it,  **  Adoratio  [sit]  Alio  Zodiaci/'  and  ex- 
plains "the  son  of  the  Zodiac"  as  Atn,  or  Hercules 
{Exp^tion  Scientifiqut  en  Miaopoiamiey  ii.352). 

Ti^th-Pileser  is  the  second  Assjrian  king  men- 
^ioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Fdcah,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told, 
but  probably  because  Pekah  withheld  his  tribute, 
and,  having  entered  his  teiTiton-«,  **  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoakv  and  Kedesh,  and 
K-uor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  ind  all  the  land  of 
N'Hphtali,  and  earned  them  captive  to  As^yna" 
(2  K.  XV.  29):  thus  "lightly  afflicting  the  land  of 
Zebulan  and  the  Umd  of  Naphtali"  (Is.  ix.  \)— 
the  roost  northein,  and  so  the  most  exposed  poition 
of  the  oountiy.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was,  apparently,  many 
years  afterwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
expedition  into  those  poits,  which  bad  more  im- 
portimi  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears 
that,  afUr  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
league  was  formed  between  Kezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humi- 
Iiati<m  <^  Judaea*  and  intended  to  fuilher  generally 
tlie  intei  ests  of  the  two  allies.  At  fii-st  great  sue* 
ttimii  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
(2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  from  his 
throne,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
tender, "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
monai^  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
latl^-Pileser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  r^ions.  He  first 
marched,  iiatui*ally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  ruing  it  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  tbe  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
iMmasoene  m<xuirch.  After  this,  probably,  he  pix>- 
ceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  enteied 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  **  Syria 
of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole  district 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  **  lightly  afflicting  " 
Sumaria,  but  injuring  her  far  "  more  griewntaly,  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'' 
(I*,  ix.  1),  carrying  into  captivity  "  the  Renbenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tiibe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  who  had  previously  held  this  eoantry,  and 
placing  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  ^iisibis  (ib.).  Thus  the  nsult  of  this 
expeditaoo  was  the  abeorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Samaria, 
into  tlio  Assyrian  empire ;  and  it  further  brought  the 
k  ingdom  of  Jadah  into  the  ooodition  of  a  mere  tii- 
biitary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Befim  retaining  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath*I^leser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahax  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi. 
10).  Hei«  doubtless  was  settled  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute which  Judaea  was  to  pay  annually ;  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  hera  too  it  was  explained  to 
Ahai  by  his  suxendn  that  a  cei-tain  deference  to  the 
Assyrian  gods  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries, 
who  wtfe  usuallj  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital 
*'  the  Laws  of  Asshur,**  or  **  altars  to  the  Great 
Gods"  [see  vol.  i.  p.  132  a].  The  "  altar"  which 
Ahas  "  saw  at  Dunascas,"  and  of  which  he  sent  the 

*  In  the  Assyrian  Qironologteal  Gsnon.  of  which  there 
si«  font  copies  In  tlw  Uritisb  Huseum.  all  more  or  lens 
>a!9iicutiir7,  the  mlgn  of  TiglaUi-lllescr  secnit  to  bu 
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pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (2  K.  xvi.  10, 11 ),  was 
probably  such  a  badge  of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Saiptui^  tells  us  of  Tigkith- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  suoceeiled  Pul,  and  ta 
have  been  succeieded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  liave  Ytisa 
contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahas;  and 
therefo)-e  to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latte> 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  Vrum 
his  own  inscriptions  we  learn  tliat  hU  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years;  that,  besides  waiTing  in 
Syria  and  Samana,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  gi-eat 
Assyrian  monarchs,  waiTing  along  the  whole  fioo- 
tier  of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  ({»-o- 
bably)  not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  Thb  last  fact  is  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  tliat,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  generally  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  aucoids 
i-emarkabiy  with  the  statements  of  Beiceus  (in 
Euseb.  C/uxMi.  Can.  i.  4)  and  lleiodotus  (i.  95), 
that  about  this  time,  •'.  e.  in  the  latter  half  oi 
the  eighth  oeiituiy  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  Assyria,  the  old  family,  whidi  had  ruled 
for  520  (526)  years,  being  supeit^Hed  by  anotlier 
not  long  before  the  accession  of  ^fennacherib.  The 
authority  of  these  two  writers,  oombiued  with  the 
monumental  indications,  justifies  us  in  concluding 
that  the  fouuder  ot  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire, 
the  i\ist  monarch  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  tlie 
Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  cer- 
tainly be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monuments 
show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign.  The 
exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed  \ 
but  it  is  probably  maiked  by  the  era  of  Nabonasaar 
in  Babylon,  which  syuchroniMS  with  D.C.  747. 
Aocoiding  to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer« 
tainly  fiom  b.C.  747  to  B.C.  730,  and  putMibly 
a  few  yea»  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  leiist  as  early  as  B.C.  7*25.*    [SHALMANESbiK.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileber 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  fioin 
any  good  authority ;  but  thei^  is  a  tradition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  deseiTe  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  acreas  to 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  rehited  that  the  hrst  As« 
Syrian  dynasty  continued  from  Minus,  its  founder, 
to  a  oertain  Belefls  (Pul),  and  that  be  was  succeeded 
by  BeMtarsB,  a  man  of  low  ruik,  a  mere  vine- 
dresser {jp\novfiy6s),  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Beldtaras 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  way,  fixed  it  in  hb  owu  femily,  in  which 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh {Fr,  Hist.  Or,  iii.  210).  It  can  scaicely  be 
doubted  that  BeUtaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Beldtar  being  in  fact  another  moda 
of  expressing  the  native  Pai'teira  or  Palli-Uir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
Pileser.  Whether  there  is  any  tnith  in  the  trsk- 
dition  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  stones  of  Cyrus, 
Gyges,  Amasis,  and  othere,  to  have  m  i*v*lf  much 
claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  tlie  oiner  hand,  it 
harmonises  with  the  remarkable  fact. — unpin Jleled 
in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  records — that  Tiglath« 
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PfkMT  it  absolutely  silent  on  tlie  sabjeci  of  hit 
■nofliArj,  neither  mentioning  his  Other's  name,  nor 
makii^  any  allusion  whaterer  to  his  birth,  descent, 
or  parentage. 

TigUth-Pilesei's  wan  do  not,  geneFslly,  appear 
to  hare  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharraim),  and  sevexal  places  of 
less  note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  ooontry ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  penetrated  fiff,  or 
to  have  oome  into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who 
rdgned  fimm  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  733  at  Babylon.  In 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he  ob- 
tained certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  wa*  on  hia  western  frontier  only  that 
his  Tiotories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  datmction  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Aasjnan  influence  over 
Judaea,  are  the  chief  events  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  hare  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  moat  Assyrian  monardis. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  hare  built  or  adoraed  a  residence 
at  Calah  {Nimrud),  where  they  were  found ;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
aoTthing  of  the  ediBce  to  which  they  originally 
beionged.  Ther  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  bter  kings  pm-pooely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  ofloi  erased,  but 
the  sUbs  have  been  torn  down,  bitten,  and  used 
as  building  materials  by  Esar-haddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  573.]  The  dynasty  of  Sargon 
wad  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  their  hostility  is  that 
we  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Shal- 
uianeser  and  Tiglath-Pileser  than  of  various  kinss 
ol  the  Upper  fjupire.  [G.  R.J 

TI'GRIS  {Tlypui  Ih/gris,  TSgria)  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 

Hiddekel  (/p'^n);  and  occurs  also  in  several  of 

the  apocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (yi.  1),  Judith 
(i.  6),  and  £cclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The  meaning, 
and  vaiious  foims,  of  the  word  have  been  considered 
under  Hidoekel.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  in 
the  present  aitide,  to  describe  the  course  and 
ohaiiBcter  of  the  sti^eam. 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in 
lat.  38<^  10',  long.  39<3  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  Qdijik  or 
GSlenjik,  in  \hu  peninsda  foimed  by  the  Euphrates 
where  it  sweeps  round  between  Pakm  and  Tekk. 
The  Tigris*  souitse  is  near  the  sontb-westem  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
'jcurse  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
east,  but  after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  mues  a  sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghari  Ifaden  upon  Diarbekr. 
Here  it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and 
b  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  bdow 
that  dty  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Araine,  p.  326). 
It  then  turns  suddenly  to  tlie  east,  and  flows  in  this 
direction,  post  Osman  Kietu  to  Tit,  where  it  once 
mora  d^iCn  its  course  and  tikes  that  boum-eofetcrlv 
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direction,  which  it  puxwes,  with  ccrluB  sH^ 
vmriatioaB,  to  its  final  junctaon  with  the  BvyknlBL 
At  Osman  Kitui  it  reoores  the  aeoood  or  raiiMa 
Tigris,  whidi  deaoends  from  Nipkatea  (the  nodera 
AUi'Ibgh)  with  a  course  almost  f\ie  aontiu  sni, 
collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  larfee  mnsber 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  halfway  bcfwu 
DiarMer  anj  TV/,  in  long.  41<^  nearly.  The  oaanm 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  janetion  ere  re- 
spectively 150  and  100  milesL  A  Utile  below  tbe 
junction,  and  before  any  other  tribataij  of  im- 
portance is  received,  the  Tigris  is  150  yajtU  wide 
and  from  three  to  four  ftet  deep.  Near  TV  a 
large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  Dosth-esat, 
bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  naain  **—««mI 
ordinarily  holds  (Layard,  Nintvek  tuk 
p.  49).  Tbjs  branch  rises  near  BUK,  in 
Kurdistan,  and  runs  at  fhvt  to  the  north-enet,  bat 
presently  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  pinuetls 
throngh  the  districts  of  SkaOak  and  Boktea 
a  genovl  weateriy  comae,  craasing  and 
the  Une  of  the  38th  parallel,  nearly  to  &r(, 
it  flows  south-west  and  south  to  lU.  Vnm  79 
the  Tigris  mns  southward  for  20  mils  thiw^b 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  ^ 
which  it  emerges  upon  the  oompaiatively  low  bet 
still  hilly  oounby  of  Mesopotamia,  ncnr  afenraL 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  conrae  which  ie  aootb- 
Bouth-east  to  Mosul,  thenoe  nearly  sooth  to  iTslei- 
Sherghat,  and  again  sooth-south-east  to  rriwiiie  n, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  grant 
alluvium.  The  oonna  is  now  more  im^gQier. 
Between  Samara  and  Baglided  a  considerable  bead 
is  made  to  the  east;  and,  afler  the  SkfOt^t^Big  m 
thrown  off  in  lat.  320  30',  a  acoood  bend  ia  nwdt 
to  the  north,  the  reguho*  south-easterly  eoorse 
being  only  resumed  a  little  above  the  32nd  ymlM, 
from  whi^  point  the  'Hgria  mns  in,  e  toAer- 
ably  direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Eophratas 
at  £tamah.  The  length  of  the  whole  atrena,  ex- 
clusive of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1 146  milea.  It 
can  be  di>scended  on  rafts  during  the  flood  aeesee 
from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150  miles  frosn  iia 
source ;  end  it  has  been  nav^ted  by  atrairiea*  ol 
small  draught  nearly  up  to  HosoL  From  Diarbcb 
to  Samara  the  navigation  is  mnch  impeded  bw 
rapids,  rocks,  and  ahallowB,  as  well  as  by  artxfkael 
Inmds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times  were  tbawwa 
across  the  stream,  probaUy  for  pmpuaw  of  inrig*- 
tion.  Below  Samara  thoe  are  no  ^Ktractaooa; 
the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mod  ;  the 
stream  moderate ;  and  the  oouiae  very  raesadens^ 
The  average  widUi  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  im 
course  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  ia  very  eo^ 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the 
which  have  been  already  described,  the 
oeives,  along  its  middle  and  lower  ooniae, 
than  five  important  tributarica*  Thcae  are  the 
river  oiZakko  or  Eastern  Khabeor,  the  Great  Zab 
{Zab  Ala),  the  Lessar  Zab  {2(A  A^\  thr 
Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh  vr  a&dent  Gyndca.  All 
theae  riven  flow  from  the  high  nmge  of  Z^gm, 
which  abuts  in  the  Meaopotamisn  valley  oa  the 
east,  and  ia  able  to  sustain  so  huge  e  nomber  c< 
gieat  streams  from  its  inexhaoatible  qwings  anl 
abundant  anowa.  From  the  weat  the  Tigris  ebteim 
no  tribotaiy  of  the  slightest  importance  fat  the 
IharOiar^  which  k  said  to  have  once  zeached  ii« 
now  ends  in  a  aalt  lake,  a  little  below  2bbtl 
Its  volume,  however,  is  continually  iucreasiag  aa  i 
desoenda,  in  consequence  of  the  grent  bulk  of  water 
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brMigbi  into  it  from  the  eut,  partkmkrly  bj  tlic 
Grtni  Zaband  the  Diyaleh ;  and  in  its  lower  coniw 
it  ie  iaid  to  be  a  larger  stream  and  to  oarr;  a  greater 
body  than  the  Euphratee  (Ghenej,  Et^phraiea 
E<gpedii¥M,  i.  62). 

The  Tigrie,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood 
■eaion.  jSurlj  in  the  month  of  Marvh,  m  oonae- 
qoence  of  the  melting  of  the  mows  on  the  aouthem 
Hank  of  Kiphatee,  the  river  riaee  npidlj.  Ita 
breadth  gradually  iucTCaaee  at  Diarbekr  from  100 
«r  120  to  250  yards.  The  stream  ia  swift  and 
turfakL  The  rise  oontinues  throogh  Harch  and 
April,  reaching  ita  fall  height  gnerally  in  the  first 
or  aeoond  week  of  May.  At  thia  time  the  country 
about  Baghdad  ia  often  eitenaiTely  flooded,  not, 
howerer,  so  much  finom  the  Tigris  as  from  the 
orerflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ia  here  poured 
luto  the  eestem  stream  through  a  canal.  Further 
liown  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni'Lam 
Aniha,  between  the  82nd  and  3 let  parallels,  there 
ia  a  greal  annual  inundation  on  both  banks.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by 
nidsnmmer  it  has  readied  its  natural  level.  In 
October  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
(all  in  cooseqnence  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  but  com- 
pared with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  in- 
aignificant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  pur- 
poses of  tnflic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Ninevth 
and  Babylon,  p.  475) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
The  Aisyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
and  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  in 
their  capital ;  but  the  general  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Golf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  pw  591.] 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp.  it/.  viL  7;  oomp.  Strob.  zv.  8,  §4),  the 
Persiana  purpcedy  obstructed  the  naviga^Uon  of  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  serios  of  dams  which  they  threw 
acroa«  from  bank  to  bank  between  the  embouchure 
and  the  dty  of  Opn,  and  such  trade  as  there  was 
along  ita  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strab.  Qnd,\ 
It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
lor  another  puipoee,  namely,  to  rsise  the  level  of  the 
waten  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but  they  wouki 
nndoubtedly  have  also  the  efiect  ascribed  to  them, 
anlem  in  the  spring  flood  time,  when  they  might 
have  been  shot  by  bMts  descending  the  river.  Thus 
theie  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traflic  down  the  stream ;  bat  up  it  trade  would 
ocarody  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
than  Samara  or  Tdmt,  on  account  of  the  natural 
obstructions,  and  of  the  great  force  of  the  stream. 
The  lower  part  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7) ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
{iltMiptov),  from  which  the  neighbouring  districts 
draw  the  merchandiae  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strab. 
svL  1,  §9).  Sdeuda,  too,  whksh  grew  up  soon 
aUUr  Alexander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
prosperity  from  the  frdlities  for  trade  offered  by 
this  great  strmm. 

We  find  but  little  mentkm  of  the  Tigris  in 
Scripture.  It  appean  indeed  under  the  name  of 
Hkfciekel,  among  the  riven  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
and  is  then  ooirectly  doKribed  as  '*  running  east- 
ward to  Aoiyria.*'  But  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
af  itt  if  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Naluim 
(ii.  6),  until  the  Coptirity,  when  it  beoomn  well 
KMWD  to  the  pro}  bet  Daniel,  *vho  hod  to  axNts  it 
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in  his  joumeya  to  and  from  Susa  (Shushin).  Witb 
Daniel  itis  «« theGreat  River'*— T^niH  nniTV-aa 
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expressiou  commonly  applied  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
by  its  side  he  seas  some  of  his  most  importanv  visi<»is 
(Dan.  z.  to  xii.).  No  other  mention  of  the  Tigris 
seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apocryphal  books ;  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real  hibtoiy. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  rac 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from 
about  the  point  whera  it  entera  on  the  alluvial  pkiin, 
it  separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wan 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  a.d.  114  to 
A.D.  117),  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
political  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagros  is 
the  main  natorol  boundary  between  Western  and 
Central  Asia;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  deftnsibk 
line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  westward  to 
that  river ;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastward  to  the  mountain  banier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  coarse,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  11,  and  compare 
Sti-ab.  xi.  14,  §8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  watera.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm- 
trees  and  pora^ranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and 
reeds,  the  haUnt  of  the  wild-boor  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigiis  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writen  are  the  following: 
Strabo,  zi.  14,  §8,  and  xvi.  I,  §9-13;  Arrian, 
Exped,  Alex.  vii.  7;  and  Plin.  J7.  N,  vi.  27. 
The  best  modem  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  1. 16,  &c.,  and  Winer,  Beat' 
fcdrterbuch,  ii.  622,  623;  with  which  may  be 
compared  Layoid,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  49-51, 
and  464-476 ;  Loftus,  Ckaldaea  and  Sueitma, 
3-8;  Jones  in  Thmsactinns  of  the  Oeographicai 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Lynch  in  Journal  of 
Oeographicai  Society,  vol.  ix.;  and  Rawlinsou's 
Herodatue,  i.  552,  553.)  [G.  R.] 

TIK'VAH  (mpn:  ecicou^;  Alex,  eeairo^: 

Thecua).  1.  The'fsther  of  Shallum  the  huiiband 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is 
called  TiKVATH  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 

2.  (ecica»^;  Alex,  ecirov^:  Theoue.)  The&ther 
of  Johoxiah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  14  he  ia 
called  Tmeocanus. 

TIK'VATH  (nnp^n ;  Ken',  Iinpn ;  properly 

T6kihath  or  Thkhathi  Oticer^;  A\ixl %nnayi$ i 
Thecnaih).  Tikvau  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Oir. 
xxxiv.  22). 

TILE.  For  general  information  on  the  subject 
see  the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through*  the  tiling,"  has  given  much  trouble  to 
expositora,  from  the  fact  that  Syrian  houses  are  fai 
general  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  pbister 
terraces.  Some  su^estions  towards  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  have  bmn  alreody  given.  [House,  vol. 
i.  p.  837.]  An  additional  one  may  heie  be  oHerM. 
1.  Terraoe-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  or  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easlW 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  vhick 
our  Lord  performed  his  miiacle,  hire  been  in  tUl 
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will  lint .  ud  bm  pMTCfd,  or,  to  oe  Si.  Hirii'a  * 
w>^ " broken  np,"  bjlhebttra*  of  thcpunljUef 
(AniivM,  TKn.  in  Asia  Uanr,  i.  ITI ;  IbuMll, 
JLUppo,  i.  3J). 

2.  Or  mj  Ub  phnH  "  Uinugli  (ha  tilios"  be 
■as'inted  Tor  lliui?  Gmk  faouwa  wen  olteo,  if 
iwt  alw>j>,  roored  with  tilei  (Pollui.  vii.  161; 
Vitruvius,  ui.  3).  Did  nntSt.  I.uLe,  >  MliTe,  pro- 
baUT,  of  Greek  Antiocfa,  lue  tbe  cipi«<sian  "  tilsi,'' 
u  the  Ibnn  of  roof  which  w*s  ntut  bmiliBr  to 
hiiUM-lf  iDd  to  hi)  Grtfk  naAea  wilbout  Rrrrenee 
to  tbe  ButiniUr  nuteiul  of  Ibe  iwf  iD  quKtion  ? 
(Kiiieb.  ^.  E.  ill.  4)  Jenme,  Pn>f.  to  Com.  on 
S(.  J/n(W.  »ol.  vii.  p.  4 ;  Conybeiift  ind  Howtoo, 
Si.  PW,  i.  S67.)  It  may  perhope  be  worth  le- 
m.irklng  that  houia  \Tt  modem  Autioch,  at  Least 
DUDT  of  them,  have  tiled  n»&  (FUher,  Viewt  in 
Syria.  L  19,  vi.  56).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TILQATH-PILNE'SEB  fiCKJ^  "Pf^.i 
B  nj^H;  TDJ^B  ni^R:  SaXTiifilviHrtip,  807- 
m^a^iaai^  ^aKy^tAaiif;  Alei.  607^^  f<A- 

rariitini,  lUid  probablT  a  cormptioa,  of  the  name 
TiOLATii-nLESGit.  It  i>  pecnliv  to  the  Boob  of 
ChnwideB,  being  fbnnd  in  1  Chr.  t.  6, 126  ;  2  Clir. 
UTiii.  SO.  [G.] 

TIXON  l.piP\;  Kiri.  J^ii'J^i  -Iri.;  Alei. 
eiX^r:  ThiloH\  One  of  tha  fnur  MD*  of  Shimoa, 
whole  rmnil;  ia  reckoned  in  the  geoMlogia  of 
Judah  (1  Cbr.  IT.  20). 

TIMAE'TTS  <Tf)inH:  TWinu).  The  btber 
of  the  Ulin'l  man.  Bar-Mnwui,  nho  wu  itstond  to 
■i^ht  bv  JeDs  u  He  left  Jericho  (Mnrk  1.  46). 

TIMBREU  TABBET.  Bj  the»  words  the 
A.  V.  tnnislaln  [he  H(b,  V(fl,  tiph.  which  is  A^ 


anguagMBr 


U  ii  the  tmnie  u  the  Anbic  and  Peruaa  tji.duff, 
whicii  in  .'^pnniih  b«conie>  <ufu/e,  a  tambourine. 
Th»  iDot,  which  >i):tiitiei  to  beat  or  itiike.  11  Ibund 
in  lhe(ireek  ritrimr  or  ■riiiTarar,  Lil.  ti/mpanam, 
IL  tambtro,  Sp.  UtmboTt  Kr.  tatnbw,  ProT.  tahor, 
Kng.  li^MH-,  UAourtt,  tiinbrtl,  tamhaurnie,  A.S, 
ifi'fidn,  lo  sti-ike,  Kng.  tap,  srul  mimy  otfaen*  In 
OM  tnglith  labor  wtu  lued  for  any  drum.  Tbua 
llob.  of  tilniii-filei',  p.  aVC  (ed.  Bwue,  IHIO) : 


-T^eol 


at  CrliU 


Willi  the 


In  Shak'peiv'g  time  it  Mna 
htttriiuieni  of  pence,  and  is  Ihu! 

with  him  but  the  dnim  and  life ;  and  now  had  he 
nther  hmr  the  ('itor  and  the  pipe"  < Much  Ado, 

labor,  and  denote  the  initiiiment  now  known  aa  Iht 


-  Or  Himw'i  whlulint  lo  bla  to 


Hau,.'4 

tUbourtt.     1 


TDfBRKL 
In  all   pUHf^  tart    Ii.iTi.EI3,  wk««  »  K 
omitted  in  Cmerdnk.  and  Ei.  uriu.  13,  obcn  it 
la  inderea  ■■  bnntj." 

The  Heb.  tiph  it  ujidonbtedlf  the  hutnau.' 
described  bj  Inrellera  ai  the  A/  or  <f>/  xf  tlk 
ArabL  It  was  naed  in  Terr  ea^ly  tim  br  tk 
SyriaUB  of  Padan^aram  at  their  merry-makQci 
(Gen.  iiii.  27).  It  wu  plafed  prlncipallT  b' 
women  (Ei.  n.  2D  ;  Judg.  il.  34 ;  1  Sua.  n^i.  « , 
Pa.  liTitl.  2i  [26])  8>  an  accoDipanimeBt  to  th.' 
nng  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7).  and  apptan  u 
hare  been  woln  hj  them  ai  an  onumait  (Jer.  f" 
i).  The  fd^  wa>  one  of  the  instmnnta  ptind 
hj  the  fonng  pinpheti  wham  Slul  met  mi  na 
ntan  fima  Samiitl  (1  Sam.  i.  5).  and  bf  tla 
l.etitei  In  tbe  Temple-hand  (2  Sun.  vi.  S ;  I  Oir. 
liii.  8).  It  aKan)[aiiied  the  merriment  of  (rma 
fl>.  T.  12,  iilT.  8),  and  the  jof  of  triumphal  pt- 


front,  and  (he  plajen  on  itringad  io- 
(tnunents  who  tnvugbt  up  (he  mi.  wtnl*  n»ad 
them  all  danced  the  jnung  maiteia  with  lliar 
titnbivli  fPi.  liviil.  2b  [26]). 

The  dif  of  the  Ante  ia  dscribed  b;  RbhU 
{Abppo,  p.  94,  lit  ed.)  aa  "a  hoop  (jomeUiuei 
with  pieced  of  bran  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jiDglin^) 

ia  beat  with  (be  lingeii,  and  ii  the  true  IjmpaiinB 
of  the  aDciniti.aa  nppaitra  fiam  i(i  figure  id  eereral 
rellerra,  tepreKDtinj;  the  oi^ea   of  BaixhiM   and 

bv  (he  E^'ptian  dancring-women  whom  Uavelqiii^ 
'w  {D-ac.  p.  59,  ed.  1766).      In  Barlwjr    it  > 


»ll«l  f< 


made  Ii 


(ympiinn 
"1   a    (kic 
it.     Thi 
wbidi  tbej  aocofdio^ly 


1^  describes  the  (ympannm)  of  1 

iti-etched'orer  the  top  of  it.     This  eems  for  ■ 

haa  In  all  their  conixr 

louch  VBJ  anfullj  with 

knuckles  or  pilnu  of  Iheir  hank." as  tbe  tlwir  and 

measure  require.  Dr  si  fune  and  loniiHa  are  to  be 

communlcaled  to  (he  aeteisl  partu  of  the  perfoe» 

am"  (Sbaw,  TW».  p.  2U2). 


The  tTiniAnun 

;-';?''«'''■■" 

rai  plajed  by  w 


B  u.vd  ui  (he  rei»t>  of  CjV.. 
I  Hiid  to  hai*  been  the  iliieo- 
I  Hht*  (F.iii'.  Baccl.  59).  I 
11,  who  bent  it  with  (be  )■!» 


TIMNA 

of  thdr  hands  (Ovid,  Mtt.  \x,  29),  and  JuTenal 
i^Sat,  iik  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin  : 
**  Jam  pridflin  Synis  In  Tlbertm  deflnxii  Orontea 
Kt  Hngnam,  et  mores  ct  cum  Ubidne  cbordas 
Obiiquas,  necocn  getUUia  ti/n^pama  aecom 
VexlC 
Ic  t^e  same  way  the  tabor  is  said  to  have  been 
iDti^uoed   into  Europe   by  the   Crusaders,   who 
adopted  it  from   the  Saracens,  to  whom  it  was 
{ecul'ar  (see  Du  Cange*8  note  on   L>e  Joiuville's 
Hist,  du  Roy  Saint  Lwiisy  p.  61). 

The  author  of  ShUte  HaggMorim  (c.  2)  gives 
the  Gtvelc  K{*fLfiaXo¥  aa  the  equivalent  of  tdph^  and 
s-tvs  it  wiis  a  hollow  basin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 
atick  of  biass  or  iron. 

The  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  is  obscui-e,  and 
appears  to  have  been  earlv  oomipted.  Instead  of 
l|*Bn,  **  thy    tabretB,"   the  Vulg.   and    Tai-gum 

read  «pD^,  '*  tJby  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 

adopted  in  Coverdale's  and  Cummer's  Bibles.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  read  ^3^Jn,  as  in  ver.  16.    If 

the  ordinary  text  be  adopted,  thera  is  no  reason 
for  taking  i6ph,  as  Jerame  suggests,  in  the  sense 
of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  ^  pala  qua  iremma  conti- 
D  .-tur."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TDfKA,     TIM'NAH   (i;^pj^ :      e<^a : 

Th€tmna),  1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz  son  of 
Esau,  and  mother  of  Amaiek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  in 
1  Cbr.  i.  36  named  as  a  son  of  £liphaz) :  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister 
«f  liOtan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  22, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  39). 

2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list 
m  Gen.  xxxvi.  40*43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
dukes  are  named  "  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
their  habitations  :**  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
the  case  of  Temax,  that  Timnah  was  also  the  name 
of  a  p!ai«  or  a  district.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TIM'NAH  (n3DJ^).     A  name  which  occurs, 

simple  and  compounded,  and  with  slight  variations 
of  foim,  several  times,  in  the  top(^raphy  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexioographei's 
(Geseoius,  Simonis,  Filrst)  from  a  root  signifying 
to  **  portion  out,  or  *  divide ;"  but  its  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  analogy  of  the  top(^raphical 
names  of  other  (countries,  would  rather  imply  that 
it  referred  to  some  natural  feiituie  of  the  country. 

1.  (X(^  9i»4A»a\  Alex,  porovy  8afiKa;  Joseph. 
Oa^rd:  ThamnOf  Thamnan.)  A  place  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boun- 
dary of  the  allotment  of  Judah  (Jc^h.  xv.  10).  It 
was  obviously  near  the  western  end  of  the  boundary, 
being  between  Bethshemesh  and  the  "  shoulder  of 
Ekron."  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Thih- 
NATHAH  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
also  named  in  connexion  with  Ekron,  and  tliat  again 
with  theTimnath,  or  more  accurately  iTimnathuh,  of 
Samson,  and  the  Thamuatha  of  the  Maccabees.  Its 
belonging  at  that  time  to  Dan  would  eiplain  its 
%bsen(.'e  From  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.),  though  mentioned  in  di'scribing  the  course  of 
the  boundary.  The  modem  representative  of  all 
thetf  various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
Jibneh,  a  village  about  two  miles  west  of  ^m  Shems 
(Bethshemedi),  among  the  broken  undulating  coun- 
try by  which  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of 

•  i-be  LXX,  M  abova»  derived  It  from  temxii.  the 

South. 


TIMNATH 
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Palestine  descend  to  the  maritim*  plain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  wveral  other  cases  [  Keilah,  iba .]  that  thii 
district  contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  ena« 
merated  as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnali  is  pro- 
bably another  instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  cities  of  the  Shefelah,  which  from  its 
occurrence  with  Bethshemesh,  Gideroth,  Gimzo,  all 
more  or  lass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kkron,  is  pro« 
bably  the  same  as  that  just  described  as  in  the 
hills.  After  the  I>Bnite8  had  deserted  tUir  original 
allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  natnially 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as 
the  continual  struggle  between  them  might  happen 
to  fluctuate. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  foitified  by 
Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important  militai7 
posts  of  Judaea  (1  Maoc.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was  called 
afler  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fouith  iu 
order  of  importance  among  the  fourteen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Vca- 
pasian's  invasion  (Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ;  and  see 
Pliny,  V.  14). 

Tibneh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "a  deseiied  site" 
(Rob.  ii.  16),  and  not  a  single  Western  traveller 
appears  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  position  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.    [TiMNATU.] 

2.  (jdofUfiBa ;  Alex.  Oc^a:  TTbrnna.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  iSiph, 
and  Carmel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  midoubtedly  a  distinct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH.  The  foi-m  in  which  the  translator* 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  pi-esent  two  names  which 
ara  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Timnah   (nSDlH,    t.  e.   Timnah :   ec^uw : 

Thamnatha'),  The  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah 
with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12, 
13,  14).  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  The  expression  *'  went  up  to  Timnah  *' 
(ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on  higher  ground 
than  the  spot  from  which  Judah  stalled.  But  as 
we  are  ignoi-aut  where  that  was,  the  indicaticn  is 
of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  jdaoa 
where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept.  There  was  a  road 
to  it  (A.  V.  "  way  ").  It  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  where  Nabal 
kept  his  huge  tlocks  of  sheep ;  or  with  the  Tim- 
nathah  so  fiimiliar  in  the  story  of  Samson's  con- 
flicts. In  lavour  of  the  latter  is  the  doubtful 
suggestion  named  under  Ekam  and  Tappuah, 
that  in  the  words  ti*ans]ated  "an  open  place" 
there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In  favojr 
of  the  former  is  tlie  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  being  not  Timmdi  but  Timnathah 
(rs  in  the  Vulgate  >,  which  is  certainly  the  name 
of  the  Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson* 
More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  pkce  is  named  in  the  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V. 
exhibits  it  accurately  as  Thiunathah,  and  itf 
nam*  doubtl^s  survives  in  the  modern  TibnA 
which  is  said  to  lie  below  Zareah,  about  thret 
miles  to  tlie  S.W.  of  it,  whers  the  great  Wady  c^ 

I  SHrdr  issues  upc3  the  lUaiu. 
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a.  TlXNAlHAH  (nnjpn:   ea/ura«a;  Joseph. 

Bofivd :  Thamnathd).  The  resideooe  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiy.  1,  2,  5).  It  was  then  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  PfailistinoB.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  hj  such  -isvage  animals  as  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  hut  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  tiian  Ashkelon  (xiv.  19),  hut  lower 
tl^n  Zonih,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson*s 
starting  point  (ziii.  25).  [G.] 

TIBI'NATH-HE'BES  (Dnn  n^DR:  eofiyo- 

0apcr;  Alex.  BixfiraBap  ^msi  Thofnnath  Sore). 
llie  name  under  whidi  the  city  and  hurial  place  of 
Joshua,  pi-eviotudy  called  Timkath-SERAU,  is  men- 
tiooed  in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The  constituent  consonants 
of  the  word  are  the  same,  hut  their  order  is  reversed. 
The  authoritiei  difier  considerahly  in  their  explana- 
tions. The  Jews  adopt  Ueres  as  the  real  name ; 
intei-pret  it  lo  mean  the  sun ;  and  see  in  it  a 
irferenoe  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun  stand  still, 
which  IS  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of  Joshua's  life. 
Others  (as  Fiirat,  i.  442),  while  accepting  Heres  as 
the  original  foim,  interpret  that  word  as  **  day," 
and  as  originating  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Qthers  again,  like  Ewald  {Getch,  ii.  347,  S),  and 
fiertheau  (On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional 
error.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-8E'BAH  (rntmiOn :  ecyta^ 

Xop^fi  BofAtmBciffaxdpa;  Alex.  SofiPoB  tropa, 
BofJOfcuraxap;  Joseph.  BofJOfd:  Thamnath  Seraa, 
Thamnath  Sare).  The  name  of  the  city  which  at 
his  request  was  pi^esented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh.  xix.  50) ; 
and  in  "  the  border  **  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  **  in  Mount  Ephnum  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the 
name  is  altered  to  Timnath-heses.  Hie  latter  form 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  inter- 
pret Hei-es  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account  for  the 
name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun  {temu- 
nath  fia-cheres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  (Rashi,  Comment,  on 
both  passages).  Accordingly,  they  identify  the 
place  with  Kefar  cherea,  which  is  said  by  Rabbi 
Jacob  (Carmoly,  ItitUraires,  &c.,  186),  hap-Farchi 
(Ashei'^s  Benj.  434),  and  other  Jewish  travellers 
down  to  Schwaix  in  our  own  day  (151\  to  he 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  (Nahlus).  No  place 
with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps,  the  closest 
appixMch  to  it  being  Kefr^HarUf  which  is  more 
icnrly  double  that  distance  S.S.W.  of  Nablus. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews  still 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwars,  15>). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr. 
Kli  Smith  {BiU,  Sacm,  1843).  In  his  journey 
from  Jfna  to  Mejdel'TabOj  about  six  miles  from 
the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  lefl  (south)  of  the 
ixMid.  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  m  the  noilh  side  of  which 
ait:  sevenil  excavated  sepuldires,  which  in  size  and 
in  the  richness  and  clianicter  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  so-called  *' Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at 
Jcrusalnn.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  IVmeh, 
and  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  afHrmed  to  be  the  Timnah  of  Joshua,  yet 
the  identifioation  appews  probabk. 


mOTHKUB 

Timnath-Sernh  and  the  tomb  of  its  iltitftricttft 
owner  wer<»  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  wh» 
mentions  them  in  the  Epitapkimi  Paul<m{%t^) 
B^ond  its  being  south  cf  S»iecheRL,  he  git«s  no  ir.A>- 
cation  of  its  position,  rat  he  disminws  it  witli  the 
following  chancteristK  remark,  a  fitting  tribnt  ?  t» 
the  simple  self-denial  c  x'the  gi^eat  soldier  of  Israel  :-^ 
'*  Salisque  mi  rata  est,  quod  distributor  pesMsakmim 
sibi  moutana  et  aspeni  ddegtsset.'*  E^-] 


TDfNITE,  THB(«3pAn: 

6  BofumBatof :  Thamnalhaems),  that  is,  the 
thite  (as  in  the  Alex.  LXX.,  and  Vnlg.). 
fiftthei^in-law  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

TI'MON  (Tf^i«r:  Thmm).  One  of  the 
commonly  called  **  Jeaoons"  [Deaook],  mh» 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  occasiaD  oT 
plaints  of  pailial'sty  being  raised  by  the  Helle 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Like  h»  col- 
leagues, Timon  bears  a  Greek  mime,  from  wUck, 
taken  tc^ether  with  the  oocasimi  of  thdr  appoint- 
□^•iit,  it  has  been  infenvd  with  much  pfx>bafaility  tktt 
the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenistic  Tkm  Bsme  of 
Timon  stands  fiilh  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him  with  certainty;  but  in  the 
"  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pit>plietarum  Apostoio- 
rum  et  Discipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to  DnraUaeos 
of  Tyre  (Bibl,  Patmn,  iii.  p.  149),  we  am 
formed  that  he  was  one  of  the  **  seventy-two  ** 
aples  (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere 
of  New  Testament  oames\  and  that  he  aftervnvAi 
became  bishop,  of  Bostra  (?  «*  Bostia  Arahum"), 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire.    [W.  B.  J.l 

TIM0THEU8  (Ti/UBtos),  1.  A  "captaia 
of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  ws»  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maocabneiu. 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace:  V.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  pro- 
bably  a  Greek  adventurer  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§1),  who  had  gained  the  leadet^p  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  Jtaephus  {Ant,  xiii.  8,  §1,  quoted  by  Grimm, 
on  I  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  **  Zeno,  sumamcil 
Cotylas,  who  was  desjiot  of  Rabbah  *'  in  the  time  of 
Johannes  Hyrcanus. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  Timotheos  is  men- 
tioned as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  oTNka- 
nor  (B.C.  166 :  2  Mace  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later 
time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second  9ttm± 
on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghoM,  Gaxam, 
which  was  stormed  by  Juda%  and  there  Timotheut 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Mace  v.  6-8, 
an  idea  rendered  more  pUusible  by  the  similarity 
of  the  namea  Jazcr  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Gacer, 
Jaxaiie,  Gasara).  But  the  name  TirooUieui  was 
very  common,  and  it  b  evident  that  Tifflotheaa  \hm 
Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jaaer  (1  Marc, 
V.  34) ;  and  Jaaer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordaa, 
while  Gaxara  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
(>ezer.  [Jaazer;  Gazara.].  It  may  be  uigaf 
further,  in  support  of  the  substantial  nocttmnr  (4 
2  Maoc.,  that  the  second  campaign  of  Judas  against 
Timotheus  (1)  (1  Maoc  v.  27-44)  is  grrm  m 
2  Mace  xii.  2-24,  af^r  the  account  of  the  captort 
of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  (2)  there. 
Wcmsdorff  assumes  that  all  the  differences  in  th: 
narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Maoc.  {De  fide  Lift 
Mux,  §Ixx.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  bf  Qitav 
(en  2  Maoc.  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  relkmw  is  t. 
b<  placed  on  2  Maoc,  the  differences  of  plaee  yt* 
cilxcumstanoM  are  rightly  taken  by  I^rtritio■  t<« 
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IMrk  fhffarint  ermU  {De   Lihr^  Mace,  §  xxxii. 
p.  268> 

3.  Thft  Graek  name  of  Timotrt  (Ads  zri.  I, 
TTii.  14,  &c).  He  is  called  by  this  oame  in  the 
A.  V.  in  every  case  except  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
Ileb.  zUi.  23,  and  the  Epistles  addrsBoed  to  him. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

TIM'OTHT  (T<M<Mcot :  Thnatheua),  The  dis- 
ciple thus  Darned  was  the  son  of  one  of  thoee  mixed 
marriages  which,  though  condemned  by  strictei* 
Jewiiih  opinion,  and  placing  their  offimring  on  all 
but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scsie  of  prece- 
dei  oe,*  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  per.ods 
of  Jewish  history.  The  lather's  name  is  unlmcivn : 
\i  yn  a  Greek,  t. «.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
xri.  1, 3).  If  in  any  sense  a  proselyte,  the  fiust  that 
the  issae  of  the  marriage  did  not  receive  the  sign 
of  the  coToant  would  render  it  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  the  class  of  half-conyerta,  the  so-called 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  thoMe  of  Righteoosness 
[comp.  Pbobclttbb].  The  abeenoe  of  any  per- 
sonal allusum  to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
suggests  the  infermce  that  he  must  have  died  or 
disappeared  during  his  son's  in&noy.  The  care  of 
the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  Eunice  and 
her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under  their 
training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
<*  From  a  child  "  he  Icanit  (probably  in  the  LXX. 
renion)  to  *'know  the  Holy  Scriptures"  dail);. 
The  language  of  the  Acta  leaves  it  uncertain  whe- 
ther Lystim  or  Derbe  were  the  residence  of  the 
devout  family.  The  latter  has  been  inferred,  but 
without  much  likelihood,  frcnn  a  possible  construc- 
tion of  Acts  IX,  4,  the  former  from  Acts  xvi.  1,  2 
(comp.  Neander,  Pfi,  md  LeH,  L  288  ;  AJford  and 
Hnther,  m  he.).  In  either  case  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
this  devout  consistency  moi'e  noticeable.  We  may 
think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devoat 
women  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some 
river-side  oiiitoiy  (Oonybeare  and  Howsun,  i.  211). 
The  reading  wapii  rlpt»¥,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted 
by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  iudicatea  that  it 
was  fix»m  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that 
the  young  disdple  received  his  first  impression  of 
Christian  truth.  It  would  be  natural  that  a  cha- 
racter thus  fiishioned  should  retain  throughout 
something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  constitution  far 
from  robust  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
from  opposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
lU,  V.  20,  21,  vi.  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii.  1-7),  a 
sonsitiveneas  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  ten- 
dency to  an  ascetic  rigour  which  he  had  not 
strength  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often 
ia,  with  a  tem|iersment  exposed  to  some  risk  from 
-*  youthful  lu»U"k  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer 
emotions  (I  Tim.  r.  2) — these  we  may  well  think 
of  as  characterising  tfae  youth  as  they  afterwards 
characteriaed  the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Pisnl  and  Barnabas  in  Lycannla 
(Ajts  xiv.  6)  brooght  the  messape  of  glad-tidings 
to  Timothens  and  his  mother,  ar.d  they  received  it 
with  "unfeigned  faith"  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  If  at 
Ijrstra,  as  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he 

*  The  children  of  these  marrtsfes  were  known  as 
Mamanlm  (bastanli),  snd  suwd  Just  above  the  NtTBnrm. 
f  his  wask  however,  oaeteru^aridiii:  A  bastard  who  wss 
a  wise  student  of  the  Law  wss,  In  theory,  above  an 
gnorant  hlgh-prtest  (Gem.  Rieros.  Ban^Mi^  foL  84,  In 
I  ifhtfoot.  Bar.  HA.  hi  Matt.  zsflL  14)$  and  the  education 
of  TteothflOB  (a  Tim.  ill.  15)  may  there«Bfe  have  helped 
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may  have  witnessed  the  half-completed   saeiifiee, 
the  half-finishKl  martyrdom,  of  Acta  zir.  19.     Tlie 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  <m  hia  return  from  his 
short  circuit  pi^pArixl  him  for  a  life  of  suffering 
(Acts  xiv.  22).      From   that  tioMi  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct  super- 
iutendence  of  the  body  of  elders  (ib.  23).     During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first  and  second  journeys,  the  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood.     His  zeal,  pit>bably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystra  and  loonium.     The 
mention  of  the  two  CLui-ches  as  united  in  testifying 
to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  eaily  work  was  prophetic  of  the  kter,  thnt 
he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  gi-eat  hibour  of  his  life,  as  **  the 
messenger  of  the  Clmrdies,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St. 
Paul's  choice.    Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acta 
xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in 
whksh  the  Apostle  was  engaged.     Personal  feeling 
led  St  Pkul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elders  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did 
the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).*    A  gieat  obstacle,  however, 
presented  itself.    Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  ns 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstdn,  m  A)C.), 
and    therefore    reckoned    as    one  of  the  seed  ot 
Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  gix>w  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming 
the  Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to 
take  up  his  position  as  a  heathen.     Had  that  been 
his  real  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).    As  it  was,  his  condition 
was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  iqpostate 
Israelite;  and,  though  dmimdsion  was  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an 
Evangelist.     The  &ct  that  no  offence  seems  to 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaon'ia  (Acts  xiv.  27).     But  his  vrider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  attack, 
and  then  the  scandal  would  come   out.     They 
migiit  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  cliurch,  but  an  nncircnmdsed  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.    With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  maUng  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  .of  Titus,   **took   and  circumcised" 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henoefoilh  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 


U>  overcome  the  pnOndlos  whkh  the  Jews  woald  natarallf 
have  Sflsinst  him  on  this  grmuad. 

b  Ooaipw  the  eUborats  dissertation,  Dt  vmtvtpuuSt  ««i^ 
9vM«a4«,  by  Boalos,  la  Hase^s  Thetmmn,  voL  IL 

•  loonlum  has  been  saggested  bj  Oonybeaie  tad  Bowb 
JM  n.  28t)  aa  the  probable  sosbs  «jf  ths  oid^tloB. 
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omnpiiniou.     Not  iiBoe  he  pmrtad  frir  BurnabM ' 
had  he  foaod  one  whoee  heart  so  mar  "-td  to  his 
own.     If  Boniabtti  had  been  as  the  brothv  and 
friend  of  early  days,  he  had  now  foond  one  whom 
he  ooold  Glaim  as  his  own  true  son  hy  a  sfuritnal 
parentage  (1  Cor.  ir.  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim. 
L  2).     Thej  and  Silvanos,  and  piubablj  Lake 
also,  joomcyed  to  Philippi   (Acts  zri.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  ETangelist  was  conspicnoos 
at  once  for  his  filial  derotioa  and  his  zeal  (Phil. 
ii.  22).    His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  aoooont 
of  St.  I^MiTs  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then 
acted  as  the  mesaenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for 
tiie  Apostle's  wants  (Phil.  ir.  15).    He  appears, 
howerer,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paol 
and  Slas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1 
Thcss.  iii.  2).    From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  codh 
forting  and  teadiing.     He  returns  ftom  lliessa- 
lonica,  not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,'  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  ThcBsalonians  (1  Theas.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1). 
Here  mIso  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  Evan- 
griist  (2  Cor.  i.  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with 
some  exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptising 
the  new  converts  (1  Cor.  i.  14).     Of  the  next  fire 
years  of  his  life  we  have  no  recoil,  and  can  infer 
nothing  beyond  a  oootinnanoe  of  his  active  service 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.      When  we  next  meet 
with  him  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance  when 
the  Apostle  was  contemplating  the  long  journey 
which   was   to   include  Macedonia,   Achaia,  Jem- 
mlem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).     He  was  sent  to 
"bring"  the  churches  "into  lemembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  Apostle  (I  Cor.  iv.  17).    We  tmx 
in  the  woixls  of  the  "  fether  "  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  enger 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying 
(1   Cor.  xvi    10;.      His  route  would  take  him 
through  the  churehes  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope 
for  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsiUe  office.    It 
is  probable,  fiiom  the  passages  already  referred  to, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  work  assigned 
to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met 
St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  zvL  11),  and  was  thns  with  him  when  the 
second    epistle  was  written    to    the  Church    of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.   1).     He    returns  with   the 
Apostle  to  that  dtj,  and  joins  in  messages  of 
greeting  to  the   driciples  whom    he  had  known 
personally  at  Corinth  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  21).     He  forms 
one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  St. 

*  Dr.  Wonlsirarth  kifim  fV«m  2  Oar.  iz.  ii,  and  Acts 
zvUL  6  that  he  braoi^t  oootrlbations  to  the  support  of 
the  Apretle  ftom  the  Maoeiknian  Churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased htaa  from  his  eoatisncos  labour  as  a  tent-maker. 

•  Thr  writer  has  to  thank  Pn>f.  Ugbtfoot  for  calUug  Us 
attention  to  an  article  ("They  of  Gmsst's  Hooaehold")  In 
•Toiim.  flf  CCan.and  Soared  PkiktiOfnf,  Mo.X..tn  which  the 
liypodMaisls<toestkMie4.ontbegraimdthatthe  Epigrams 
are  later  than  the  Eplsaea,  and  that  they  eonnect  the 
name  of  Pndens  with  heathen  eostOBS  and  vioes.  On  the 
other  hand  It  may  be  ni|ed  th^  the  banterhiK  tone  of  the 
Rpigrsms  forbids  ns  to  take  them  as  erltaices  of  dia- 
facter.    Padeas  teOs  Kartial  that  he  does  nvt  "  like  bis 

*  Oh,  that  is  beoause  yon  read  too  many  at  a 
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Paul  to  Philifpi  and  then  ml  by  togmmtrm, 
waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dSflcsenl  dhip  {At** 
XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  oontmned  hia  jtmmtj  U 
Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  hiB  during  St. 
Psufs  two  yem'  nnpriaonmcnt,  are  points  «a 
which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  The  hngoagt 
of  St.  PauTs  address  to  the  eUere  cT  Ephuw 
(Acts  XX.  17-35)  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  wm 
then  left  there  with  authority.  The  afasesee  el 
hia  mune  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  lea*U  to 
the  onndusion  that  he  (fid  not  ahare  in  the  pctiloas 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  oiist  hare  joined  him,  ham- 
<>vnr,  appniently  soon  after  his  arrival  ia  RaMe, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epstles  to  the  Fkt- 
lippians,  to  the  Coloasiane,  and  to  Fhilcmea  wvre 
written  (Phil.  I.  1,  U.  19 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Phikoa.  I  •. 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  laiaaiwr 
missionary  activity.  Aa  belbre,  so  now,  he  is  tt 
precede  tiw  peraoaal  eoming  of  the  Apastir,  in- 
specting, advising,  reportiiy  (Phil.  ii.  1^23), 
ing  esj^dally  for  the  Macedonian  Churches  ai 
one  elae  could  careL  The  special  memagea  of  grce 
sent  to  hhn  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21) 
that  at  Rome  abo,  aa  elsewhere,  he  had 
the  warm  aficction  of  those  among  whoa  he 
tered.  Among  those  most  eager  to  ba 
remembsfd  to  him,  we  find,  aceardiag  to  a  ibiriy 
su{^)orted  hypothecs,  the  names  of  a  Hemaa  mkit 
[PiTDEKal,  of  a  future  hiahop  of  Rome  [Lcoa^ 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [Cladma 
(W^illiams,  Claudia  ami  /Hidbis;  Coarheaiw  aaE 
Howson,  ii.  501  ;  Allm^,  Excmrtm  m  Grmk  Tt^ 
iii.  104).  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  ynne 
Evangdist  as  havii^  been  ue  inatrameni  by  vhsch 
one  who  was  surrounded  by  the  fethomless  imfiniii* 
of  the  Roman  worU  waa  odled  to  a  fa%facr  hfe^aad 
the  names  which  would  otherwise  IniTa  appeared 
only  in  the  feul  epgrams  of  Martiai  (i.  32,  ir.  IX 
V.  48,  xi.  53)  raised  to  a  perpetual  honoor  in  the 
salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.*  To  this  pcned 
of  his  life  (the  exact  time  and  place  beiaf 
certain)  we  may  probably  refer  the 
of  Heb.  xiU.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which  he 
nessed  the  good  confessMn"  not  unworthy  to  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Great  OonfeMr  bcAre  Pilate 
(1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  tha  later  date  ef 
the  two  epistles  add  i^med  to  him  [oomp.  the  feUowi&j: 
article],  we  are  able  to  put  togethar  •  few  nockrt 
as  to  his  hter  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tm.  i.  3 
that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  rdcaae  of  th^ 
latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  pre- 
consular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  Ht 
journey  to  Macedonia,'  while  the  diadple  remaiaei. 
half-reluctantly,  even  weeping  ai  the  aepaiatMB 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  cheek,  if  poaAht, 
the  outgrowth  of  hnesy  and  licentiousnc»$  wbick 
had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  whii^  be 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  ddegate  %^  se 


ttaoe"  C^-  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their 
** Too  want  an  aatncraph  copy  then,  do  yoor*  CnL  H> 
The  slave  En-  cr  GSwIpos  (the  name  is  poeribly  •  vD^l: 
distortion  of  Enbnius)  does  what  miffkt  be  the  fiaUUimrs 
of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  zvill  18),  and  this  Is  the  ocek- 
slofi  of  the  suggestion  which  seems  mwt  damnsmiy  (v.  «#' 
With  this  there  mingles  however,  aa  in  Iv.  13.  vl  M. 
the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  then  b  i  iiiamiin  n 
Martial  (comp.  some  good  remarfea  m  Rrv.  W.  Bl  eml' 
oway.  A  Clo'ggmtm'f  OoUdaigt,  pp.  36-49). 

t  Dr.  Woidsworth,  In  an  telereotlag  note  aa  tT^u 
L  1ft.  supposes  the  parting  to  have  been  in  uuaai  laiia  i  «< 
Sl  Panl's  second  arrest,  and  sees  Ib  this  the  exptsa^tiJ 
of  the  tcaia  of  Tlaothens. 
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Apof tU— a  Ticar  aportolic  rather  than  a  bishop — 
waa  of  unoartain  duratioo  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).    The 
po»itioQ  in  which  ha  found  himself  might  well 
make  him  anxious.     He  had  to  rule  presbTtere, 
most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tiro. 
iv.  12),  to  tmga  to  tach  a  stipend  in  propoi-tion 
to  his  work  (ib.  v.  17)»  to  receive  and  decide  on 
chifgei  that  night  he  brought  against  them  (ib.  v. 
1,  19,  20),  to  regulate  the  almsgiving  and  the 
sisterhoods  of  the  Church  (ib.  v.  3-10),  to  ordam 
pitabjrters  and  deacons  (ib.  iii.  1-13).    There  wns 
the  risk  of  being  entanglad  in  the  disputes,  preju- 
dices, oovetouaneas,  aensuali^  of  a  great  city.   Ther* 
was  the  risk  of  iiguring  health  and  strength  hj  an 
overs' fained  asoetidsm  (ib.  ir.  4,  ▼.  23).    Le»ien 
•f  rival  sects  were  thero— Hymenaeus,  Philetus, 
Alexandei^—to  oppose  and  thwart  hie  (1  Tim.  i. 
20  ;  2  Tim.  ti.  17,  ir.  14,  15).    The  nact  of  his 
tieloved  teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had 
been  ;    the  strong  afiection  of  former  days   had 
▼anialked,  and  **  Paul  the  aged"  had  become  un- 
popular, the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  (comp. 
AcU  zz.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.   15).     Only  in  the 
narrowed  dide  of  the  fiuthful  few,  Aquila,  Pris- 
cilla,  Mark,  and  otheis,  who  were  still  with  him, 
was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2  Tim. 
iv.    19).     We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowii^  these  trials,  and,  with  his  marvellous 
power    at  bearing    anothei^s    burdens,     making 
them  his  own,   ^ould  be   full   of  anxiety  and 
foar  for  his  disdple's  steadfostness ;  that  admoni- 
tions, appeals,  warnings  should  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  and  vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.  18, 
iii.   15,  iv.  14,  v.  21,  vL   11).     In   the  second 
epiatle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters 
itself  yet  more  fully.     The  friendship  of  fifteen 
years  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  all  memories 
connected  with  it  throng  apon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless 
youth  (2  Tiro.  iii.  15),  the  holy  household  (ib.  i. 
5),  the  sokmn  ordination  (ib.  i.  6),  the  tears  at 
parting  (ib.  i.  4).    The  last  recorded  words  of 
the  Apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again 
(ib.  iv.  9,  21).     Timotheus  is  to  come  hion 
winter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in 
that  winter  there  would  be  need  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached 
nim  in  time,  and  that  the  hut  hours  of  the  teacher 
were  soothed  by  the  pi-«senoe  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.    Some  writers  have  even  seen 
n  Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  and  wss  released  fit>m  it  by 
the  death  of  Nero  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502 ; 
NcAuder,  PJL  umd  UU.  i.  552).   Beyond  this  all  is 
apocryphal  and  uncertain.    He  continues,  according 
la  the  oki  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus 
(Ruseb.  H.  £,  ui.  14),  and  dice  a  martyr's  death 
onder  Domitian  or  Nerva  (Nioeph.  If.  E,  iii.  11). 
The  great  fostival  of  Artemis  (the  jwrwyv^ior  of 
that  goddess)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  licence 
aad  &«uy  which  accompanied  it.    The  mob  were 
roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs 
(ooaop.  Polycrata  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Hen- 
whet's  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  24).    Some  later 
critics — Schleiermacher,  Mayeriioff^have  seen  ia 
him  ths  author  of  the  whole  or  pail  of  the  Acts 
vOlahausen,  Commtntar.  ii.  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  intei^ 
iraniBg  period  of  his  life  has  found  fovonr  with 
Qllmet  (s.  V.  TtmoMA),  Tillemoot  (i*.  147),  and 
atlioni.     If  he  continued,  according  to  the  received  I 
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tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  oo 
other,  must  have  been  the  **  angel"  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  message  of  Hev.  ii.  t-7  was  ad* 
dressed.  It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degree 
confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonise  with 
the  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
derived  fi-om  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  Apostles, 
the  abhoiTenoe  of  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labour,  all  this  belongs  to  '*  the  man  of 
God  *'  of  the  Pastoial  Epistles.  And  the  foult  is 
no  less  characteristic  The  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul's  enti^eaty  would  lead  us  to  expect-  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  "  first  love,"  the  seal  of  his 
first  fiiith.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  meet  of  the  recent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alfovd  and 
Wordsworth,  m  ho.).  Trench  {Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  p.  64^  contrasts  the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  *'  earlier  angel "  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  writtoi.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  at  the  tmie  of 
St.  Psul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
therefore,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that,  the 
traditions  (  valetmt  quantum)  place  his  death  after 
that  date.  Bengal  admits  Uiis,  but  urges  the 
objection  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  tiaversed,  b^ 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  imnatnmlly 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  tieatises  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  are  addressed  to  him  (/>j 
Hienarch.  CoeL  i.  1 ;  comp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert. 
c  ix.,  and  Halloix,  Quaest.  iv.  in  Higne's  edition). 

[E.  H.  P.] 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  Authorship. 
— ^The  question  whether  these  Epistles  were  written 
by  St.  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Epirtles  in  the  Muiatorian  Omon  and 
the  Peahito  version.  Eusebins  {If.  E.  iii.  25) 
places  them  amoog  the  ifuKsyoifutm  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  which  afTerted  the 
2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  amkry4» 
fksvOf  knows  of  none  which  affect  (base.  They  are 
cited  as  authoritative  by  TertuUian  {De  Praescr. 
e.  25;  ad  Uxonm,  i.  7),  denoent  of  Aleandria 
{Sirom.  ii.  11),  Irenaeus  {Ado,  ffaer.  iv.  16,  §3, 
ii.  H  §8).  Parallelisms,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  cases  with  close  vei'bal  agreement,  are  found 
in  Clem.  Kom.  1  Cor.  c.  29  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  8); 
IgnaL  ad  Magn.  c.  8  (1  Tim.  i.  4  J ;  Polycarp,  c.  4 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8) ;  Theophilus  of  Antxich 
ad  Autol.  iiu  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  Thei« 
were  indeed  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  ooi»> 
sensuM.    The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  wwe  all  r» 
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iected  Ij  Maraou  (TertuIL  odb.  Marc.  r.  21; 
Inn.  i  29),  Bttilides,  and  oCber  Gnostic  teacboB 
(Hicn>n.  Praef.  in  Tttum).  Tiitian«  whUe  strongly 
flBaintaining  the  gaaaineneas  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieroa.  •&.).  In 
these  faistHices  we  we  able  to  diaoem  a  dogmatic 
wson  for  the  rejectitm.  The  sects  whidi  these 
leaders  represented  could  not  but  fed  that  thej 
were  oondemned  bj  the  teaching  of  the  PastonJ 
Epistles.  Or^en  menti<»s  some  who  cxdaded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  yery  different  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  Apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a  history 
St.  Paul  nerer  would  hate  quoted  (Origen,  Oomm, 
in  MaU.  117). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  howerer,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  nxne  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germany.  The  fint  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J.  C.  Schmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Send- 
achreiben  of  Schleiennacher,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  proTe  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  position  thus  taken  was 
uitenable,  that  the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or 
&I1  together.  Eichhom  (Einl.  iu.)  and  De  Wette 
{Einieit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authonhip  of  all  three. 
There  was  still,  howerer,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teadiing,  or  of  letters  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  foi-th 
afier  his  death  by  some  orer-sealous  disciple,  who 
wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attadc 
the  prerailing  errors  of  the  time  (Eichhom,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  Isagoje  Bitt.  Crit  p.  324) 
ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  {Die  sogencmnten  Pastoral- Brief e), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns 
them  to  no  earlio'  period  thui  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in 
A.D.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
the  eariiest,  1  Tim.  the  latest  of  the  three,  each 
probably  by  a  different  writer  (p.  72-76).  They 
grew  out  <^  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Churdi  of 
Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the 
Church  Cp.  58).  Starting  from  the  flata  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians,  the  writers,  first 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  lastly  of  I  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  personal  inddents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  rerisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually 
important.  There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards 
these  Epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatic 
and  therefore  Intimate  persouation  of  character, 
such  as  is  possible  in  rdation  to  the  anthordiip 
of  Eedesiastes.  If  the  PMtoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  dearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  imiiiiMt  decipiendi  would  be  there 
m  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have 
to  take  their  puoe  with  the  PBeudo-Clementioe 
Homilica,  or  the  Pseudo^Ignatian  Epistles.  Where 
we  DOW  see  the  tnoes,  fwl  of  life  and  interest,  of 
the  character  of  **  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender, 
lealous,  loving,  we  should  have  to  recognise  only 
the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful,  sometimes  dnmsy, 
•f  some  unknown  and  dishonest  controversiaUsL 

Consequences  such  as  thsM  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  ev>> 
4m;c    They  my  wefl  make  us  cautious,  in  ei- 
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amining  the  evidence,  not  to  admit  coBiii 

are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take 

miaes  themsdves  for  granted.    Tlie  tad 

amining  is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  \y  lia 

&ct  that,  in  the  judgment  of  mo 

wdl  as  friendly,  the  three  PmIoi&I  Epiilies 

on  the  same  ground.    The  intcRiediate 

of  Schldermacher  {wpra)  and  Credwr  {EwmL  im 

N.  7*.),  who  looks  on  Titus  aa  genuine,  2  Tiai. 

made  up  out  of  two  genuine  kttem,  and  1  Tini. 

altogether  qNuious,  may  be  dismiaawl 

eooentridties,  hardly  requiring  s 

In  dealing  with  objeetionB  whidi  take  a 

we  are  meeting  those  alio  which  are  cenfinnd 

one  or  two  out  of  the  three  Epistles. 

The  chief  elements  af  the  aUqpsd 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  foUowar-^ 

I.  Xon^iM^.— The  style,  it  is  urfed,  ia  di 
from  that  of  the  acknovriedgad  Panlina  ~ 
There  is  less  logical  continuity,  »  want 
and  plan,  subjects  broa|^t  up,  one  afier  the 
abruptly  (Schldermacher).  Not 
words,  most  of  them  striku^  and 
are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not 
St.  Pkul*s  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conytevv 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huthei's  £mML).  Tbe 
formula  of  adutation  (x^* » IXetf «  c^^4i^)»  half- 
technicd  words  and  phraMs,  like  cAr^/BoM  mad  ito 
cognates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iiL  16,  vi  6,  «t  ai.\  w^m- 
corotfiiir^  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20 ;  2  Tod.  i.  12,  14« 
ii.  2),  the  frequentiy^recurring  vmt^  4  A^^ywt 
(1  Tim.  L  15,  ui.  1,  iv.  9  ;  2  tim.  iL  11),  the  use 
of  tytairowra  as  the  distinetive  epithet  d  a  trae 
teaching,  these  and  othere  like  them  appear  krre 
for  the  first  time  (Schleierm.  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  woi-ds,  it  is  urged,  ^orepoiar, 
emr^f  ^s  Iarp6nr0p^  bdong  to  the  Gi 
minology  of  the  2nd  century. 

On  Uie  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  aCyie 
thus  applied ;  how  uncertain  we  may  jtidge  fivsn 
the  &ct  that  Schldermacher  and  Neaodcr  find  ne 
stnmbling-blodcs  in  2  Tim.  and  Titna,  while  tbey 
detect  an  un-Pauline  character  In  1  Tim.    A  di^ 
ference  like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  mtm 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  century  may  bn  oon- 
dnsive  against  the  identity  of  authonhip,  bat  abort 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  oonodvable 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.    Tbe  style  of 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm;  tibe 
same  words  recur.    That  of  another  diangas,  uore 
or  less,  fix)m  year  to  year.    As  his  thonghts  expand 
they  odl  for  a  new  vocabulaiy.    The  Wat  wotka 
of  sndi  a  writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burk% 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  fignintive,  while  the 
earlier  wei«  almost  meagre  in  thdr  simpUdty.     la 
proportion  as  the  nun  is  a  solitarr  thiakcr,  or  a 
strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will  he  tend  ta  the 
former  state.     In  propoition  to  his  power  of  i^ 
odving  impressions  fixHn  without,  of  wmpathtatt* 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendenq^  to  the  ksticr. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Finil's  chanrtev, 
the  alleged  peculiarities  are  but  of  little  weight  ia 
the  adverse  scale.    With  that  knowledge  we  may 
ase  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  interaoam 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  resdinesa  to  fae^ 
come  all  things  to  all  men,  which  could  hardly  fsit 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  wdl  as  in  aetkm.    Ewk 
group  of  his  Epistles  has,  in  like  manacr,  its  dia- 
racteilstic  words  and  phrases.     (2)  If  this  is  bv» 
gen«iilly.  H  is  so  vet  nxire  emphAticall*'  when  tiu 
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arsttimlaiion  of  authorship  are  diffei^at.  The 
language  ti£  a  Bishop's  Charge  is  not  that  of  his 
letters  to  his  private  friends.  The  Epistles,  which 
St.  Pknl  wrote  to  the  charches  as  societies,  might 
well  differ  from  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  fimiiliar  fi-iend, 
to  his  own  **  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  find  in  the  latter  a  Lother-like  vehemence 
ef  exptVBsion  {e.  g.  K9ietaMmjf»uurfi4imy,  1  Tim.  iv. 
2,  8«imaparpi/3al  9it^$mpfi4tmy  iofBp^tty  rbw 
WW,  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  o^vm^viUptL  hftapriau,  2  Tim. 
UL  6),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
whidi  few  great  men  have  been  without,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  capadtj,  at  leest,  for  satire 
(«.  g,  Ypw^Sciff  fi6$ovtt  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  ^K^apoi 
icol  wtpitpjMf  1  Tim.  v.  13;  rer^^wra4,  1  Tim. 
vi.  4;  yturrip^s  ifytd.  Tit  i.  12).  (3)  Other 
letters,  again,  were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  can  haitUy  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  leas 
diffuse,  the  transitioBs  more  abrupt,  the  treatment 
of  each  sut^t  more  oondse.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  oompared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
Eptetles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iii,  Proleg,  c.  vii.) 
ahows  a  ooosidenible  resembhmce  between  the  fonner 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastoral  Kpistles.  (4)  It  may 
be  added,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  foi^  of  spu- 
lions  Kpistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
afifr  the  pattern  of  the  recognised  ones,  so  that 
men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  oounterteit 
from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the  diversity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
oeen  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
neas  of  these  Kpi:rUes.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shaivd  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith, 
the  bw  of  li£e,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off 
at  a  word,  the  penoual,  individualising  aifedion, 
the  free  i«fa«uoe  to  his  own  sufferings  for  the 
truth,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
recognise  the  identity  of  the  wiiter.  The  evidence 
can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful  student. 
The  coincidences  are  predsely  those,  in  most  in- 
stances, which  the  foi^ger  of  a  document  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
•upport  to  the  pervene  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
thcee  resemblances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  ther»> 
fcre  of  qvuriousness. 

II.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eichhom, 
£inl.  p.  315)  agpinst  the  reiseption  of  the  Pastoi-al 
Kpisttes  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  recoidb 
of  St  Paol's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
threefokl  answer.  (1^  The  difficulty  has  been 
•normoosly  exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigned  to 
them  must,  to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there 
are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses  in  each  case  («n/ra) 
which  rest  on  rsasonably  good  grounds.  (2)  If 
the  difficulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the 
wasrt  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of 
three  letters  in  the  lift  of  one  of  whose  cesselesn 
laboun  and  journeyings  we  have,  aflter  all,  but 
frigmcntuy  jeoords,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
Mock.  TLu  hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  im- 
prieonment  with  which  the  history  of  the  Acts 
anda  removes  all  difficultifls;  and  if  this  be  rejected 
(Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not  nwting  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence, there  is,  in  any  case,  a  wide  gap  of  which  we 
know  nothing.    It  may  at  kast  claim  to  be  a  tlicoiy 
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which  explains  phenomena.  (3)  Here,  as  befoi  e,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  oompceing  oouuterfei«. 
Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make  theia 
square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the  life. 

III.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said^  a  mere 
devdoped  state  of  Church  oipmisation  vid  dcctrins 
than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  b  to  be  *'  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit  i.  6)  indicates  the 
strong  opposition  to  second  marriages  which  cha- 
XBcterised  the  2nd  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 

(2)  The  <« younger  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  11  caL* 
not  possibly  be  Bterally  widows.  If  they  were,  St. 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  (tx- 
eluding  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9« 
from  all  chance  of  shaiiog  in  the  Church's  bounty, 
it  follows  thei^ore  that  the  word  xhpai  is  used, 
as  it  was  in  the  2nd  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
denoting  a  consecrated   life    (Baur,  to>.  42-40). 

(3)  The  rales  affecting  ^e  relation  of^the  bishopit 
and  elders  indicate  a  hiei'archic  development  dh* 
racteristic  of  the  Petrine  elemoit,  which  became 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  Kome  in  the  post^ 
Apostolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the 
g4sine  Epistles  of  St  Phui  r&tur,  pp.  80-89). 

(4)  The  term  cdprrtKdt  is  used  in  its  later  sense, 
and  a  fonnal  procedure  against  the  heretic  is  reoog* 
ntsed,  which  bel<»)gs  to  the  2nd  century  »ther  than 
the  1st  (5)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tin^ 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur,  /.  c). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. (1)  Admitting  Baur*s  interpretation  of  1 
Tim.  fii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  fiu:  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  manii^es  which  we  fiiul  in 
Athenagoias  and  Teitullian.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  '*  younger  widows  "  were 
not  liteially  such.  The  x^pcu  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  iz.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labours.  The  rule 
fixing  the  age  of  sixtv  for  admission  is  all  but  con- 
clusive against  Baurs  hypothesis.  (3)  The  use  oi 
MffKomoi  and  9pMirfi^9poi  in  the  PaistonU  Epistlea 
as  equivalent  (Tit  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
intermediate  order  between  the  bishope  and  deacons 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in 
the  Tgnatian  Epistlss  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd 
century.  They  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
Unguage  of  St.  Paul  (AcU  zx.  17,  28  ;  Phil.  i.  1). 
Few  futurea  of  these  Epiatles  are  more  striking 
than  the  abssnce  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4)  The  word  m^§Tac6$  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
alpivM  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  The  sentence  upon 
Hymenaeos  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  a 
precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (5)  The  best 
interpreten  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iiL  13  the  tran^ 
sition  from  one  office  to  another  (oomp.  Ellioott, 
M  he.,  and  Dsaoom).  If  it  is  there,  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  diange  is  Ibreign  to  the  ApostoUc 
age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indica- 
tions of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fiUse 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Eii>tles.  These 
point,  it  is  saki,  unmistakeably  to  liardon  and  hia 
followers.  In  the  iiirrtBifftu  r^f  i^9v^r6f»99 
yr^t^^  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  veatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of 
* AKTt^^ffcif .  scttinK  *«*rth  the  oontrailiction  between 
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Um  Old  aud  New  Tettanwnt  (B«ar»  p.  26).  The 
•genedogiei"  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iU.  9,  in  like 
■uumer,  poist  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valentinians  and 
Ophitei  [ibid.  p.  12).  The  **  forbidding  to  marry, 
wad  commandiiq^  to  abstain  from  meats/'  fits  in 
to  Maraoo's  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaising 
iMchers  of  St.  Paurs  time  (ilnd,  p.  24).  The 
assertion  that  "the  law  is  good"  (1  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  dirine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  '*  Besnrrection 
was  past  already"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  chanicter.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Banr  sees  in  the 
writer  of  these  Epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  infected  with  thdr 
teaching,  and  q>pea]8  to  the  dozologies  of  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
Ti.  15,  and  their  Christology  throughout,  as  haying 
a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-33). 

CSarefatty  elaborated  as  tUs  part  of  Baar*s  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perbaps  the  weakest  and  most  capri- 
doos  of  all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  pofutididaKaKot 
(1  Tim.  i.  7\  belonging  altogether  to  a  different 
sciiool  from  tint  of  Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish 
fables  "  (Tit.  i.  4)  and  *' disputes  connected  with  the 
Law"  (Tit.  iii.  9\  Of  all  monstrosities  of  Exegesis 
few  are  more  wilrul  and  fimtastio  than  that  which 
finds  in  yofuiiUdffitaKtn  Antinomian  teachers  and 
in  /laxol  wopmcai  Antinomian  doctrine  (Baur,  p. 
17).  The  natui'al  suggestion  that  in  Acts  zz.  30, 
31,  St.  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
like  perverse  teaching,  that  in  Col.  ii.  SU23  we  have 
the  same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled 
TVflMTit  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  ^iXo<ro^<a  (Col.  ii.  8), 
leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  sum- 
marily by  the  rejection  both  of  the  Speech  and  the 
Epistle  as  furious.  Evoi  the  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, we  may  remark,  belongs  as  naturslly  to 
the  milling  of  a  Saddncaean  element  with  an  Eastern 
mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  The  sdf- 
cantradicto:7  hypothesis  that  tlie  writer  of  1  Tim. 
is  at  once  tiie  strongest  opponent  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  that  he  adopts  their  laoguage,  need  hardly  be 
refut»j.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  fint 
misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
Epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire 
absence  from  the  first  century  of  even  the  germs  of 
the  teaching  whidi  charncterised  the  second  (comp. 
Neander,  FfL  mi  Leit,  L  p.  401 ;  Heydenreich, 
p.  64). 

Date, — Assuming  the  two  Epostles  to  Timothy  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Pkul,  to  what  period  of  his 
life  are  they  to  be  referred?  The  question  as  it 
affects  each  Epistle  may  be  diacusEed  separately. 

I^nt  EpisOe  to  31imo%.— The  direct  data  in  this 
instance  are  very  6w.  (1)  i.  8,  implies  a  journey 
of  St.  Paul  fifom  Ephesns'to  Macedonia,  Timothy 
remaining  behind.  (2)  The  age  of  Timothy  is 
described  as  ye^t  (iv.  12).  (3)  The  general 
resembla&oe  between  the  two  Epistles  iDdicates  that 
they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
Three  hypotlieees  have  been  maintained  as  fulfilling 
these  conditions. 

(A)  The  joome/  in  question  has  been  looked  on 
as  an  unrecorded  epiaods  in  the  two  years*  work 
at  Ephesus  of  Ads  ziz.  10. 

(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  journey  of 
Acts  zz.  1,  after  the  tumult  at  Epheras. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  has  been  fizad  at  variooi  periods  after  St. 
^ul*s  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  cooclusioo  of 
hk  fint  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
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(C)  It  has  been  pbMsed  in  the  iiiterral  t 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprironaBCBts  at 
Rome. 

Of  theite  conjectures,  A  and  B  hove  the  mtrl 
of  bringing  the  Epistle  within  the  hmit  of  the  *d> 
ihentic  records  of  St.  Pfeol's  life,  but  they  harv 
scarcely  any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  mpd 
that  a  journey  to  Macedonia  eould  hardly  have  tea 
passed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  i»  ih» 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Pisul  himsell  in  writing  to  tlw  Ce- 
riiithians.  Against  B,  that  Timothy.  instoKl  ot 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  IcA,  hU 
fpae  on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (Acts  ziz.  2*i  . 
The  hypothesis  of  a  posnble  return  is  tisieised  bj 
the  fiKt  that  he  is  with  St.  Pkul  in  Manwrtnnia  k 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  waa  written  and  sMsit  cK. 
In  fiivour  of  C  as  oompved  with  A  or  B»  is  tlic 
internal  evidence  of  the  amtenta  of  the  Kprtfta 
The  errors  against  which  Timothy  is  waiii«d  arc 
present,  dangeit>ua,  portentou.  At  the  time  of  St. 
Psnl*s  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  zz.,  t.  «.,  aooordinf 
to  those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  t^ej 
are  still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  insply  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Apostle.  Disdptnse  had 
become  laz,  heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  theChnrch 
disoidered.  It  was  necessuy  to  check  the  <^t^ 
offenders  by  the  sharp  sentence  of  ezoommuiucatiaB 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  Churches  oUed  fiir  his 
counsel  and  directions,  or  a  sharp  iMuiitj  took 
him  away,  and  he  hastens  on,  leaving  behind  him, 
with  full  delegated  authority,  the  disciple  in  wbaea 
he  most  confided.  The  language  of  the  Epsstie 
abu  has  a  bearing  oo  tlie  dat^  According  te  tiie 
hypotheses  A  and  B,  it  bdongi  to  the  sane  periods 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Kamaam^  cc, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  same  gnwp  aa  Philippiaas  mod 
Ephesians ;  and,  in  this  omo,  the  differeaees  ot 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  cspbas. 
Assume  a  hiter  date,  and  then  there  ia  nma  ft>i 
the  changes  in  thought  and  ezpieiion  whi^  in  a 
character  like  St.  PauKs,  were  to  be  czpected  sis 
the  years  went  by.  The  only  objectidiis  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfuhMes  of 
the  second  impiisonmcnt  altoj^Aher,  which  baa  heei 
discussed  in  another  pboe  [Paul];  and  (2),  the 
" youth"  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  Ictto- 
was  written  (iv.  12).  In  regard  to  the  btter,  it  is 
suflSdent  to  say  that,  oo  the  assumptioo  of  the  later 
date,  the  disciple  was  probably  not  more  than  ;U 
or  35,  and  tluit  this  was  yom^  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exerdae  authority  over  a  whole  body 
of  Bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than 
himself  (v.  1). 

Second  £pistU  to   TsMoMy.— The  nomfacr  of 

rial  names  and  incidents  in  the  2iid  Epistle  nahs 
chronological  data  more  numeroos.  It  will  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  aa  possible,  together. 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  fiuts  eadh  coonetfs 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  alsa 
theiv  are  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  eailicr  and 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  impnsonment  of  Acts 
zzviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  aeoond 
mcnt  already  spokoi  oC 

(1)  A  parting  apparently  nooat,  under 
stances  of  spedal  sorrow  (L  4).    Not  decsaiviL    The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acta  zz.  S7)  soggesta  itadf,  tf  w« 
assume  A.    The  parting  reierred  io  in  1  Tim.  L  3 
might  meet  B. 

(2)  A  genersl  desertion  of  the  Apostle  of«  hf 
the  disciples  of  Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  ttw  Ac* 
indicates  anything  like  this  befooe  the  impnsMa 
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jwiit  of  AcU  izriiL  30.  Everything  in  Acts  six. 
And  XX.,  and  not  less  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesioiifl,  spe:iks  of  general  and  atrong  alleo- 
tion.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  most  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3)  The  pmition  of  St  Panl  as  sofiering  (i.  12), 
In  honds  (ii.  9),  expecting  *'the  time  c^  his  de- 
parture" (ir.  6),  forsaken  by  almost  all  (ir.  16). 
Not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to  B  rather  than  A. 
The  language  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  firat 
dnprisonmeiit  imply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (PhiL  i.  1 3, 
16 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  vi.  20),  but  in  all  of  them  the  Apostle 
is  sumimded  by  many  friends,  and  is  hopeful,  and 
confident  of  release  (Phil.  i.  25;  Philem.  22). 

(4)  The  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services 
rendered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16- 
18).  Not  decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
that  of  a  man  looking  back  on  a  paitt  period  of  his 
iiff,  and  the  order  of  the  names  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  ministrations  at  Ephesus  being  subaequent  to 
those  at  Rome.  Possibly  too  the  mention  of  *'  the 
household,"  instnd  of  Onesiphorus  himself,  may 
imply  his  death  in  the  inteiTal.  This  therefoie 
tends  to  B  rather  than  A. 

(5)  The  abandonment  of  St.  Paul  bj  Demas 
(iv.  10).  Strongly  in  favour  of  B.  Demas  was 
with  the  Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
Civ.  14)  and  PhUemoa  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim. 
mast  therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written 
after  them ;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the 
iirst  imprisonment,  we  aie  all  but  compelled*  by 
the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim.  tv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in 
Ool.  iv.  10,  to  place  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

(6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  11).  Agrees  well 
enough  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  B. 

(7)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
(iv.  1 1).  Seons  at  fiivt,  compared  as  above,  with 
Col.  iv.  14,  to  support  A,  but,  in  connexion  with 
the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B* 

(8)  IfentioD  of  Tychicns  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Cot.  iv.  7,  in  fiivonr  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  was 
continually  employed  on  specnl  missions  of  this 
kind,  may  just  as  well  Hi  in  with  B. 

(9)  The  leqnest  that  Timothy  would  bring  the 
doak  and  books  lea  at  Troas  (iv.  13).  On  the  as- 
sumption of  A,  the  hst  visit  of  St.  Panl  to  Troas 
wtmld  have  been  at  least  four  or  five  years  before, 
during  which  there  would  probably  have  been  oppoi^ 
tonities  cnon^i  for  his  regaining  what  he  had  left. 
In  Hot  case,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the  journey 
preient  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  which 
the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  fiivonr  of  B. 

( to)  **  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil,"  «<gnHt]y  withstood  onr  words"  (iv.  14,15). 
llis  part  taken  liy  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acts  xix.,  and  the  natural  connexion  of  the  x>^' 
Ktht  with  the  artisans  represented  by  Demetrius, 
suggwt  a  reference  to  that  event  as  something  recmt, 
and  6o  far  support  A.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Alexander  was  too  common  to  make  us  certain  as  to 
the  identity,  and  if  it  were  the  same,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  later  date  only  requires  ns  to  assume  what  was 
pnobaUe  enough,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(11)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostle  m  his  first 


*  The  qoslfiyinff  words  m^ifat  have  been  omitted,  but 
for  the  tnk  that  it  has  been  TOggested  that  Demos,  having 
flsraaken  St  nnl  .reoented  and  xetnrDcd  (Urdnar.  vL  lM)i 
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defence  (diroXoy^a),  and  his  deL'verance  **  A^ni  th« 
mouth  ol'-the  lion  ^  (iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  poo* 
sible  contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
itite,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  oUiei* 
Epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12)  **  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus 
1  left  at  Miletus  sick"  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  were  written  during 
the  tirst  imprisonment,  then  Trophimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),^  and  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  one  who  had  left  that  dty  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13)  **  Hasten  to  come  before  winter."  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothv  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i. 
1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  rqpuned  as  the  consequence 
of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  theie 
are  almost  insuperable  dilSculties  in  supposing  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  before  those  three. 

(14)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without  laying  much  stiesa 
on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence  of  tbeve 
ramcs  from  all  the  Epistles,  which,  according  to  A, 
belong  to  the  same  period,  would  he  difficult  to 
explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as 
at  least  probable,  that  he  had  already  heea  at  Rome, 
and  that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later 
than  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  Epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
therefoi-e  a  strong  aigument  for  believing  that  Ihe 
imprisonment  of  Acta  xxviii.  was  followed  by  a 
peiiod  first  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  suffering. 

Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  tiooe, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  thai  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Pesbito,  Ethiopic,  and  other  versions, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  appeaiv  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  traditi<Mial  belief  lesting  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  above  adopted,  that  this  is  the  Epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16  as  that  firom  Laodicea 
(Tbeot^yl.  in  loo,).  The  Coptic  veruon  with  aa 
little  likelihood  states  that  it  was  written  fron 
Athens  (Huther,  EinleU.). 

The  Second  Epistle  is  free  frxim  this  conflict  ol 
conjectures.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Bdttg«r* 
who  suggests  Caesarea,  there  is  a  oonasiisus  in  &vonr 
of  Rome^  and  everything  in  the  drvumstances  and 
names  of  the  Epistle  leads  to  the  same  oondusiai 
(iWa.). 

Structtare  and  Characterittia* — ^The  peculiaritiei 
of  language,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  au« 
thorship,  have  been  already  noticed.  Assuming 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  aome  characteristio 
featmres  remain  to  he  noticed. 

(1)  The  ever-ieepening  sense  In  St  Fkul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object 
as  shown  in  the  insuiioD  of  f  Aeos  in  the  salutations 
of  both  Epistles,  and  in  the  ^Xe^tf^r  of  1  Tim.  L  13. 


k  The  ooi^leotae  that  the  **  taavtog**  ratorcd  to  took 
place  dortf^  the  voyage  of  Aets  zrrlt.  is  purely  arUtniF 
and  at  varianoe  with  vers.  S  and  •  cC  that  cheptsr. 
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(2)  Hie  greater  airupUi««  of  the  Second  Cpiitk. 
From  first  to  last  there  in  no  plan,  no  treatment  of 
aubjects  carefull  j  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong 
overflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
abont  the  fature. 

(3)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  St  Paul's 
other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
maj  connect  itself  with  the  &ct  just  noticed,  that 
these  Epistles  are  not  argumentatiTC^  poasiblj  also 
with  the  request  fi>r  the  "  books  and  parchments  '* 
which  had  been  left  bdiind  (2  Tim.  ir.  13).  He 
mar  have  been  separated  for  a  time  from  the  Upii 
ypi/ifurra,  which  were  oommonlj  his  companions. 

(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  ''fiuthful 
sajings*'  as  taldng  the  place  occupied  in  other 
Epistles  bj  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  The  waj  in 
wnidi  these  an  dted  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  thej  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle^  and  of  the 
disdples  general  I  j.  1  Cor.  xir.  shows  how  deep  a 
reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spiritual 
uttenuoes.  In  1  Tim.  It.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwdl 
more  on  the  univei'sality  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  ir.  10),  his  strong  desire  that 
^  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  **  sound  " 
(Ayio/roiNra),  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
herilthy  state,  his  fear  of  the  oorniption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6)  The  iropoiianoe  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gathered 
expeii<»noe  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required  these  for 
its  saf<^;uai^. 

(7)  The  itcarrenoe  of  dozologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
ri.  15,  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living 
perpetually  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the 
language  of  adoration  was  as  his  natural  speedi. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  in  the  above  di»> 
cussion  of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
V  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
writhout  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  re- 
ference to  authorities.  The  names  of  writei's  on  the 
N.  T.  in  sudi  a  case,  where  the  grounds  of  reason- 
ing are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  cooclusions  drawn  from  them.  Full 
particulara  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Alfoid,  Woitlsworth,  Uuthcr,  Davidson, 
Wiesinger,  Hog.  Conybeare  and  Howson  (App.  i.) 
give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  objections 
to  the  genuioenais  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  answen 
tu  tliem,  and  a  dear  statem«it  in  favour  of  the  later 
date.  The  most  ehiborate  ai'giiment  in  fiivour  of  the 
earlier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Laitiner,  Hittory  of  Jpost. 
md£v<mg,{Work8,ri.^.3lb^7b),    [E.  U.  P.] 

TIK  (yn3 :  xafffftrtpos :  stannum).    Among 

the  various  metals  found  araoa^  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites^  tin  is  enumeratea  (Num.  zxxi.  22). 
It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-worken  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  25 ;  Es.  zzii.  18,  20> 
The  markets  of  T^re  were  suppUed  with  it  hj  the 
■hips  of  Tarshish  (Ez.  xzvu.  12).  It  was  used  for 
^ummeCs  (Zedi.  It.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  EodesiasticuB  (zlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  expirees  the  wedth  of  ^lonK», 
vhoBi  be  apostrophises  thus:  *''Iliou  didst  either 
CoM  aa  tAi,  and  didst  multiply  lilTer  as  lead.  In 
the  HaOKric  times  the  Greeks  were  fiuilUar  with  it. 


bene 
which 
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Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Afsmi— Ma'a 
given  him  by  Kinyres  {Ii.  xi.  25),  and  twenty 
of  tin  were  npon  hia  shield  (/?.  xi.  34).  Comer, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding 
the  fiunous  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  474)l  The 
fence  round  the  yineyard  in  the  derioe  upon  it  was 
of  tin  {U,  xriii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wmagiiii 
of  tin  and  gold  (ibid.  574).  The  greaves  of  AchOies, 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beLtoa  fine,  dose 
6tting  to  the  limb  {IL  xriii.  612  xxi.  592y.  hih 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layen  of  Ln  betweai  tw« 
outer  layere  of  bronse  and  an  inner  lajer  of  goM 
(/7.  XX.  271).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  chariot* 
( //.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bmuK  owrbai 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  IL  xxiit  561.  Ko  alln- 
sioo  to  it  is  found  in  the  Odywtey.  The  "»t*»^ 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  ia  mentioned  bj  Hcaod 
{Ui&og,  862). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.    Whenoe,  tben«  drf 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  th^ir  sapfdy?     **  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  caosiAar- 
able  quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Deronahire,  and  the  iabods 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
boca"  (Kenrick,  Phoemda^  p.  212).     Aoooniii^ 
to  Diodorus  Siculns  (v.  46)  there  were  ti 
the  island  of  Ptochaia,  off  the  east  ooasi  ot 
but  the  metal  was  not  exported.     There  cam  be 
little  doubt  that  the  minea  of  Britain  were  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  workL      Mr. 
Cooley,  indeed,  writes  raj  positively  ( 
and  Inland  Ditcaeery,  i.  131) :  «  There 
difficulty  in  determining  the  country  ftom 
tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt.     That  meUl  has 
all  ages  a  jHindpal  export  of  India :  it  is 
rated  as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  chsnnH       The 
tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brooght 
the  West  at  a  later  period.*'     But  li  baa 
shown  oondusiTely  by  Dr.  George  Smith  (7km 
sUerideSj  Lend.  1863)  that,  so  fiff  finos 
statement  being  justified  by  the  anthori^ 
the  &cts  are  all  the  other  way.    Afler 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Abvsnnia,  Arafaia««Bd 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  **  instead  of  its 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  iBTar>- 
ably  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East"  (p.  23«. 
With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  fitMn  i^Mun,  altbaiagh 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  ^penr  ia 
have  been  produced  in  suflSdent  quantities  to  sBpylj 
the  Phoenician  nuu-kets.     Posidonius  (in  Stnb.  iii. 
p.  147)  i-dates  that  in  the  country  of  thn  Artahri. 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  the  gitwind 
was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed 
with  silver),  which  were  brought  down  hf  the 
rivei-s ;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  coold  net 
hare  been  adequate  to  the  demand.    At  the 
day  the  whole  surftoe  bored  for  minii^  in  Spam 
little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith,  CassatoraJri, 
p.  46).    We  are  thetvfore  driven  to  oondnde  thai 
it  was  fit>m  the  Casaiterides,  or  tin  districts  of 
Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the 
bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  0.  Lewis, 
Survey  cf  the  Astr.  of  the  Ane.  p.  451),  and  tlat 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  tnan  Gndes.     U 
is  true  that  at  a  later  period  (Strabo^  iii.  147)  t« 
was  conveyed  overland  to  MarKtllm  by  a  thirty 
days'  journey  (Diod.  Sic  r.  2);  but  Strabo  (uL 
175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alone  can-ied  ^ 
this  ti-affic  in  foimer  times  from  Gaiies,  cuuccalui^ 
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llie  paasage  from  every  one ;  and  that  on  one  oocsp 
Mon,  when  the  Romans  followed  one  of  their  veasela 
in  order  to  diacoTcr  the  eooroe  of  eapplj,  the  matter 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  lending  those  who 
followed  him  to  destr action.  In  comw  of  time, 
however,  the  Romans  discovered  the  paasage.  In 
Kaekiel,  *'  the  ti-ade  in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarshish, 
as  *  the  merchant'  for  the  oommodi^,  without  anj 
mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was  procured" 
(CassUerideBf  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
tnOc  by  Marseilles. 

Plinj  (vl.  36)  identifies  the  caaaiteroa  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  plumbum  aXbwn  or  candidum  of 
the  Romans,  which  is  our  fin,  Stanman,  he  saytt, 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver, 
and  is  the  fint  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace. 
It  if  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk,  and  is 
ippareatly  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  hScttl  in  Is.  i. 
23.  The  etymology  of  cassiteros  is  uncertain. 
From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  kaatira  signifies 
**  tin,"  an  aigument  has  been  derived  in  favour  of 
India  being  the  souitx  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  he  laid  upon 
It    [Lead.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIPH'SAH    (HDfin:     %€ptrdi      Thaphaa, 

ThapBo)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as  the  limit 
of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
2  K.  XV.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  **  smote  Tiphsah  and 
•11  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coosts  thei-eof." 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  intended,  at 
any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of 
Thapaacus  (^8<(tf'curor),  situated  in  Northern  Syria, 
at  Uie  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  (Strab.  zvi.  1,  §21).      The  name  is 

therefore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  PIDfi, 
"  to  pass  over"  (Winer,  Mattlw<h-terhuch,  ii.  613 j, 
and  ia  believed  to  oon-espond  in  meaning  to  the 
tiraek  vipost  the  German /eirf,  and  our  '*  foi-d.*' 

Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calk  it "  great  and 
prosperooa'*  (^eydXif  icol  cd8af/is»ir,  Anab.  i.  4, 
§11).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  land-traffic  between  East  and  West  pass- 
ing through  it,  first  on  account  of  its  fordway 
(which  waa  the  lowest  upon  tha  Euphrates),  and 
then  on  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  zvi.  1,  §23), 
while  it  was  likewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
both  embarked  for  transpoit  down  the  sti-eam  (Q, 
(^urt.  z.  1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 
had  come  up  it^  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their  final 
d«*atination  by  land  (Strab.  zvi.  3,  §4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the 
pbfoe  waa  oonneGted  with  hia  afforta  to  eatahUah  a 
lina  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  acrosa  the 
eontinent,  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a 
reattng>plaoe  on  the  journey  to  Thapsacus. 

lliiipsacus  was  the  place  at  which  armiea  mai^ 
ing  cast  or  west  usually  crossed  the  *'  Great  Bivar.** 
It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  learnt  the 
raal  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consenting  to  aid  him 
m  his  enterprise,  pused  the  stream  (Xen.  Anab,  i. 
4,  §11)<     There  too  Darius  Codomannus  crossed  oo 

•  This  Is  dear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  is 
xmflrmed  bj  modem  researches.  When  the  naUTes  tohl 
Cyms  that  the  stream  had  acknowledged  him  as  Its  kins, 
iMThtf  never  been  fimlcd  until  his  aimj  waded  through  It, 
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his  flight  from  Issue  (Arr.  Exp.  J/,  li.  13);  and 
Alezander,  following  at  hia  leisure,  made  hi/,  pa^ 
sage  at  the  same  point  Qb.  iii.  7).  A  briJge  ol 
boats  waa  naaally  maintamed  at  the  phK«  by  the 
Persian  kings,  which  was  of  ooone  broken  up  when 
danger  threataned.  Even  then,  however,  the  rtreom 
could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  flood- 
seaaon.* 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  site  of 
Thapsacus  was  the  modem  DOr  (I/Anville,  Ren- 
nell,  Vauz,  ftc.).  But  the  Enphntes  eipeditioa 
proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  Dsir,  and  indeed 
showed  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh^  45  miles  below 
Balis,  and  165  above  Ddr  (Ainsworth,  Tixneh  m 
the  Track  cf  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus.  Hera 
the  river  is  ezactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for 
four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-1842  the  river 
had  but  20  inches  of  water  (ib.  p.  72). 

'•The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
and  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide  and  ita  wateia 
generally  dear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
P}«viou8  to  aiTiving  at  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east, 
expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river, 
and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Pal- 
myrean  solitudes  for  the  feiiile  Mygdooia"  Hb.) 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  or  the 
Euphrates  at  Surif/eh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds 
may  be  traced,  disposed,  something  like  those  ol 
Nineveh,  in  the  form  of  an  in-egular  pai-allelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
dty.  [G.  R.] 

TI'BAS  {OyPii     ec'Mif:     TTdraa).      The 

youngest  son  of  Japheth  (GeL  z.  2).  As  the  name 
occun  only  in  the  ethnological  taUe,  we  have  no 
due,  as  fiu*  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  cloaest  verbai  apiirozi- 
mation  to  the  name  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1 ;  Jerome, 
m  Gan,  z.  2;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jems,  on 
Qen.  L  c. ;  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  i.  5) :  the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption 
of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  between 
Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  con- 
vincing; the  gentile  form  Bp§^  brings  them  nearer 
together,  but  the  total  abaeuce  of  the  t  in  the 
Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however,  the 
verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on  ethno- 
logical grounds  to  placing  the  Thnwians  among 
the  Japhetic  ncca.  Their  precise  ethnic  position 
is  indeed  involved  in  great  uncertain^;  but  all 
authorities  agree  in  their  general  Indo-European 
character.  The  evidence  of  this  is  circumstantial 
rather  than  direct.  The  language  has  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  andent  namea  and  tha 
single  word  bria,  whidi  forms  the  termination  of 
Mesembria,  Selymbria,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  signifv 
"  town  "  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Tbiadon  stock 
was  represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and 
these  again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci,  each  o\'  whom 
inherited  the  old  Thradan  tongue  (Sti*nb.  vii. 
p.  303).     But  this  circumatanoe  throws  little  light 

they  calculated  on  bis  Ignonwoe^  or  tbuu^t  he  would  nul 
examine  too  strictly  Into  the  groundwork  of  a  oaii|»:iiu"Xjt 
(SeeXeailiub.l.i,$li.) 
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3D  the  lobject;  for  the  Dacian  laogiu^  has  alao 
disappearei,  though  (ngmenti  of  iti  roahahrj 
maj  possibly  exist  either  in  Wallachian  dialects  or 
perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Diefenbach^  Or. 
£tar,  p.  68).  If  Giimm's  identification  of  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teu- 
tonic affinities  of  the  Thi-acians  would  be  placed 
beyond  question  ((rtfacA.  Deutt.  Spr,  i.  178) ;  but 
this  Wew  doea  not  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
The  Thi-adans  are  associated  in  ancient  history  with 
the  Pelasgians  (Sti-ab.  ix.  p.  401),  and  the  Trojans, 
with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  common 
^Stinb.  ziii.  p.  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
reprtfitnted  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i.  28,  vii. 
75).  These  divumstanoea  lead  to  the  oondusion 
that  they  bdonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  wari-ant  as  in  assigning  them  to  any 
partidilar  bmnch  of  it.  Other  explanations  have 
been  oflei^  of  the  name  Tiras,  of  which  we  may  notice 
the  Agathyisi,  the  first  part  of  the  name  {A<fa) 
being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Knobel,  Vdlkert  p.  129) ; 
Taurus  and  the  vaiious  tribes  occupying  that  range 
(Kaliadi,  Camm.  p.  246)  ;  the  river  Tyras,  Dnies-^ 
ter,  with  its  oognomtnous  inhabitants,  the  Tyritae 
(H&vemick,  Emleit.  ii.  231;  Schulthess,  Parad, 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch, 
m  Gen.  /.  c).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TI'BATHTTES,  THE  (D^nr^) :  TaBitlfA  ; 
Alex.  ApyjL$uifAi  Ccmentes),  One  of  the  three 
families  of  ^H^ibes  residing  at  Jabez  (I  Chr.  ii.  55), 
the  othere  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites. 
The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscui-e,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover  whence  tliese  three  Inmilies 
derived  their  names.  The  Jewi^  oommentjitoi-s, 
playing  with  the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  in- 
terpret them  thus: — **They  called  them  Tiiti- 
thim,  because  their  voices  when  they  sung  ra»nnded 
loud  (3nn)  i  and  Shimeathites  because  they  made 
themsclve  heard  (PD^)  in  reading  the  Law.** 

The  Shimeathites  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  wel'  to 
give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  (D^n^ftp^ . 
XofioBitifi:  SesonatUes).  [G.] 

TIBE  CVCB).    An  ornamental  headdreaa  woni 

cm  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xzir.  17,  23).  The  teim 
peir  is  elsewhere  rendered  ''gooSly"  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  Ex.  xliv.  18);  and 
■*  ornament  **  (Is.  Ixi.  10).  For  the  character  of 
the  article,  see  Headdress.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TIB'HAKAH  (n^rnn :  etipoKdi  Tharaoa). 

King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush  (kwiXMls  AlBUrw,  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  wamng 
against  Ubnah,'*  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  llrhakah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a 
aeoood  time  to  demand  the  suniender  of  Jemsakra. 
This  was  B.C.  cir.  713,  nnlesa  we  suppoae  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.&  dr.  70S.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  tlje  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.C.  dr.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  35 
yean,  these  dates  would  be  reftpecUvely  B.C.  dr. 
693,  683,  and  678,  and  theee  numbers  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned. 

Aooorling  to  Manetho's  epitomiata,  Tarkos  or 
Tarakoa  was  the  third  and  last  king  <^  th?  xxvth 
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dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and 
(Afr.)  or  20  (Eua.)  ycvs.  [So.]  From 
Apis-TableU  wt  learn  that  a  bull  Apis 
his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  20th  t 
PMunmetidius  I.  of  the  zxvith  dynasty.  It»  fafr 
exceeded  20  yean^  and  no  Apia  is  stated  to  have 
lived  longer  than  26.  Taking  that  sura 
most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah'a 
B.C.  dr.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of  26 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  thm  lata 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  lor  thr 
possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethaopis  be^c 
becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connexion  with  tnis 
theoij  it  must  be  observed,  that  an  earlier  Etiu- 
opian  of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  tlM  Bibl« 
*'So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
**  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  that  a  PlMKra<]^  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latt«r,  asd 
also  that  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian  o|yone<.t 
of  Sennacheiib  as  Sethos,  a  native  long,  who  may 
however  have  been  a  vassal  oDder  the  Ethiopina. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hierogiTpfaics 
TEHARKA.  Sculptures  at  Tbeb«  oomawmoraie 
his  rule,  and  at  Gebel-Berkd,  or  Napata,  be  oqo> 
structed  one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  the 
evaits  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  tlw  ao> 
count  of  Megasthenoi  (op.  Stnbe  xv.  pk.  686^  that 
he  rivalled  Seaostris  as  a  warrior  and  reached  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  not  suppoiied  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  at  the  dose  of  his  re^ 
he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  sad  nrtxred  ta 
bis  Ethiopian  dominions.  [R.  S.  P.J 

Tharana).    Son  of  Caleb  bcnoHexron  bj  his  cob- 
cubine  Maachah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

TIB'IA  (Mn^Xl :  Bifwd;  Alex.  9^:  TUrv) 

Son  of  Jehaldeel  of  the  tribe  of  Jodnh  (1 
iv.  16). 


TIBSHATHA  (always  written  wi 
Mnennn  :  hence  the  LXX.  gire  the  word  * 

0-ao^'(Exr.  ii.  63 ;  NdL  vii.  65),  and ' 
(Neh.  x.  1) :  Vulg.  Jihenatka).  The  title  of  the 
governor  of  Judaa  under  the  Peniana,  dcmwd  hr 
Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  **elen„ 
"  severe."  He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Hcrr 
formerly  giren  to  the  magistrates  of  tiie  free  amA 
imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Cwnpare  also  oar  ex- 
pression, "  most  dread  aov««ign.*  It  is  added  as 
a  title  after  the  name  of  Mchemiah  CNch.  rvi.  9, 
X.  1  [Heb.  2]);  and  ocears  also  in  three  ether 
places,  Exr.  ii.  (ver.  68),  and  the  repetitioD  of  tkrf 
account  in  Neh.  vii.  (vers.  65-70),  where  prabahlr  .t 
is  intended  to  denote  Zerabbabd,  who  had  held  Sfca 
office  before  Ndiemiah.  In  ihe  maigin  et  tH 
A.  v.  (Exr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65.  x.  1)  H  ia  iwics«d 
"  governor  ;*'  an  oplanation  justified  by  Neh.  xiL  ^ 
where  **  Ndiemiah  the  goremor,"  nnGTI  (^ecAa, 

posably  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write 
Pacha,  or  Pasha),  occun  instead  of  the  more  jasaal 
expreasion,  '*  Nehemiah  the  Tlrshatha."  This  wool 
nnB,  is  one  of  very  common  oocnrreDoe.    It  i> 

tirioe  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v.  14.  19\ 
snd  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1,  U.  2, 21)  toZenb- 
babd.  According  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  preCnl 
or  governor  of  a  province  of  leas  extaiC  than  s 
satrapy.  The  word  is  used  of  officers  and  govemecv 
under  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxtL  9^ 
Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii.  57,  Ex.  xxiii.  6,  23 ;  see  a!«c 
Ezr.  v.  3, 14,  vi.  7,  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  [ITek 
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nj),  McdSan  (Jer.  U.  28),  and  PersiAn  (fiiih.  riii.  9, 
^  S)  iDoiiarehiet.  And  under  this  last  we  find 
it  afypliad  to  the  rolen  of  the  proyinoes  bothered 
by  the  Eaphntes  (Exr.  riii.  36,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii. 
7),  and  to  the  governors  of  Judaea,  Zenibbab«l  and 
Nehemiah  (oomMze  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is  foond  also  at 
sui  sarlier  perioa  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  K.  z. 
15,  2  Chr.  iz.  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria 
^1  K.  xz.  24) :  from  which  last  place,  compared 
with  others  (2  K.  zriii.  24,  Is.  zzzri.  9),  we  find 
that  military  commands  were  often  held  by  these 
gorernors ;  tlie  word  indeed  is  oflen  rendered  by  the 
A.  v.,  eitlier  in  the  tezt  or  the  margin,  **  captain." 
By  thos  briefiy  examining  the  sense  of  Pedia, 
which  (tliough  of  oonrbe  a  much  mora  general  and 
lest  distinctive  word)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
Tirshatha,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  explain 
m  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculiarities 
iu  honour  or  functions  which  distinguished  the  Tir- 
shatha from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors,' 
captains,  princes,  mien  of  provinces.     [£.  P.  E.] 

TIB'ZAH  (nr>A.   t.  «.    Thinsa:    Stpad: 

Thersa),  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
ZelojAehad,  whwe  case  originated  the  law  that  in 
the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  issue  his 
pi-operty  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  zzvi. 
oA,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  *11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).     [Zelo- 

PHEHAD.]  [G.] 

TIR'ZAH  (nynn :  Bapau^  Bepo-a,  eafKrc(Aa; 

Aiex.  BtpfM,  Ocp<ra,  Ofpo'tXa:  Thena).  An 
ancient  Canaanite  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  twenty 'One  overthrown  in  the  conquest 
of 'the  oonntry  (Josh.  zii.  24).  Fram  that  time 
nothing  is  hmrd  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal 
city — the  residence  of  Jeroboam  (IK.  xiv.  ^17),  and 
of  his  successors,  Baasha  (xv.  21,  33),  Elah  (xvi. 
8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ib.  15).  It  contained  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
llames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  The  new  king  oon- 
tinoei  to  reside  there  at  first,  but  afler  six  years  he 
removed  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
Shomrte  (Samaria),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  fall.  Once, 
and  once  only,  does  Tiraah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Menahem  boi-Gaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallum  (2  K.  zv.  14,  16) ;  but  as  soon 
aa  his  revolt  had  nroved  successful,  Menahem  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  government  to  Samaria,  and 
Hmh  waa  again  left  in  obscurity. 

Its  reputation  for  beanty  throoghout  the  oonntry 
must  have  been  wide-spiead.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  tbs  *  Song  of  Solomon,  where 
tiw  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of 

•  In  this  pssMge  the  order  of  the  names  Is  sltersd 
ta  the  Hebrew  tezt  fnm  that  preserved  In  the  other 
passsges— sad  stlU  more  so  in  the  LXX. 

^  The  LULvetBloaofthensRatlTe  of  which  this  Terse 
fonns  part,  amongst  other  remaikable  varlatioas  fnm  the 
Hebrew  text,  sobstltutes  Ssrlrs,  that  Is,  Zereda.  for  Ttnah. 
In  this  they  are  sopportsd  bj  no  other  ^enloQ. 

«  Its  oooarrenoe  here  on  a  level  with  Jenisslem  has 
been  held  to  indicate  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  tfas 
work  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  northern  Idngdon. 
Dot  sorely  a  poet,  and  so  anient  a  poet  as  the  author 
^  the  8oz«  of  SoQgi^  may  have  been  suffldentijr  aa- 
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the  esHmation  in  whidi  it  was  held—*'  BeaoUAU 
as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jei-uaalem  "  (Gant.  vi.  4).  Tlig 
LXX.  {th^oxia)  and  Vulg.  {9uavi9\  do  not,  however^ 
take  iiritah  as  a  proper  name  in  this  passage. 

Ensebius  {Onomast.  9apvi\d*)  mentions  it  is 
connexion  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
**  vilkge  of  Samaiitans  in  Batanaca."  Thora  ii, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Tirzah  of  the  Israelite  monai'chs  was  on  the 
east  of  Joi-dan.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  topograpliers,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  except  Bix>cardui^ 
who  places  "Thei*sa  on  a  high  mountain,  thi-ee 
leagues  {teuoae)  from  Samaiia  to  the  "east"  (As> 
soriptio,  cap.  vii.).  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  TeHAzak^  a  place 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Nablua,  which  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852 
{B.  B,  ill.  302 ;  Syr.  and  PaL  iii.  334).  The 
town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the.  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the 
central  highlaikU,  it  is  mors  approachable  fit>m  the 
west.  The  place  is  lai^  and  thriving,  but  with- 
out any  obvious  marks  of  antiquity.  The  name 
may  veiy  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Tirzah ;  but 
beyond  that  similarity,  and  the  general  agreement 
of  the  site  with  the  requirements  of  the  naiTative, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  establish  the  identifi- 
cation with  oeiiainty.  [6.] 

TISH'BITE,  THE  (*aran :  4  ^siriBefnif ; 

Alex,  'ewfilrns :  ThesUtei),  The  well-known  de- 
signation of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xzi.  17,  28;  2  K. 
i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 

(I.)  The  name  naturaUy  points  to  a  pboe  called 
Tishbeh  (Fiii*st),  Ti«hbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.  And  indeed  the 
word  ^^B^riD,  which  follows  it  in  1  K.  xvii.  1^ 
and  which  in  the  i-eoeived  Hebrew  Text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  **fit)m  the  residents,"  may,  without 
violence  or  grammatical  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
read  **  from  Tishbi."  This  latter  reading  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  LXX.  {6  Btfffitlnit 
6  iK  Bwfiw) ;  Joeephus  {Ant,  viii.  13,  §2,  w6' 

Astfff  0cir/3^nrf),  and  the  Targum   (SB^AD^* 

**  from  out  of  Toshab") ;  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Ewald  (Oesch,  iii.  468  note).  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  fiict,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  contain 
the  1  which  is  pi*esent  in  each  one  of  the  places 
where  Sfi^JH  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation  **  from  Tishbi "  could  never  have  been 
proposed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to, 
as  Elijah's  native  pbu«,  it  is.  not  necessary  to  ihfer 
that  it  was  itself  iu  Gilead,  as  Epiphaoius,  Adriclio- 
mius,  sCastell,  and  others  have  imagined;  for  tho 


depeadmt  of  poUlieal  eoosUerstlons  to  go  oat  of  his 
own  oonntiy— >lf  TIrmh  oan  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
ooontiy  of  a  native  of  Jodah— for  a  metaphor. 

s  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  stood  in  the  LXX. 
of  a  K.  zv.  14  in  Eusebius'  time  virtoslly  in  the  same 
strange  nn-bid>rew  form  that  It  now  does. 

■  Scfawars  (160)  seems  merely  to  repeat  thb  paessge. 

t  The  Alex.  MS.  omito  the  word  In  1  KL  vVx  I.  and 
both  MSS.  omit  It  in  zzt  28.  which  they  csst,  with  the 
whole  passage.  In  a  different  form  than  the  Hebrew  text, 

f  Tbislezloograpber  pretends  to  have  been  la  posse  nslos 
of  some  specisi  taformatloo  as  to  Ihs  sltualkm  of  the  plaoa 
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word  3CnA*  wiiich  in  the  A.  V.  ia  rendered  bj  the 

neoeral  tenn  **  inhAbitant,'*  has  xeally  the  apedal 
feroe  of  «•  rwident"  or  eren*  *•  atranger."  This 
and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  rimilar  name  ia  not 
eiaewliepe  mentioned,  has  induced  the  cammoitatorai 
and  lexieognnphcr^  with  few  excc)«tiona,  to  adopt 
the  oanie  ''Tiahbite"  aa  referring  to  the  place 
Tbisbb  in  Naphtali,  which  ia  found  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of  that 
pasBBge  ia  inrolved,  aa  has  already  been  shown  under 
the  head  of  TillSBB ;  an  uncertainty  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  any  dependence  on  it  as  a  topographical 
reooi-d,  although  it  bean  the  traces  of  having  ori- 
ginally been  eztiiemely  minute.  Bunsen  {Bibeitcerk, 
note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1 )  suggests  in  support  of  the  reading 
'•the  Tiahbite  from  Tishbi  of  GUewl"  (which  bow- 
erer  he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text;,  that  the  place 
may  have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to 
distinguiah  it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Galilee. 

(2.)  But  ^^fiS^nn  has  not  always  been  read  as  a 
proper  mune,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  ^HE^HD, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  **  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by 
Micfaaelia  in  the  Text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  fir 
Umgeiehrten — **  der  Fremdling  Elia,  eioer  von  den 
Fremdoi,  die  in  Gilead  wohnhaft  waren ; "  and  it 
throwa  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  prophet, 
who  was  so  emphaticaliy  the  champion  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  bj  any  other  interpieter,  ancient  or 
modem. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  ^2^T\  ia  712, 
on  whidi  account,  and  also  donbtleas  with  a  view  to 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita 
entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained, 
&^her  Tiihbi  (Baitolood,  i.  140  6).  [G.] 

TITANS  (Tiraytf,  of  uncartain  derivation). 
These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gain  (Earth) 
were,  according  to  the  earliest  Greek  legends,  the 
vanquiahed  predeoeasors  of  the  Olymjnan  gods,  con- 
demned by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartanis,  yet  not  with- 
out retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity 
(Aoch.  Prom.  Vmct.  paaaim).  By  later  (Latin) 
poets  thay  were  confounded  with  the  kindred  0»- 
gaiUet  (Uor.  Od,  iii.  4,  42,  Ibc),  as  the  traditioua 
of  the  primitiTe  Greek  feith  died  away ;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Re- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [Giaht.]  The  usnal 
Greek  i-endering  of  Rephaim  is  indeed  Vlywrrts 
(Gfu.  xiv.  5;  Josh.  xii.  4,  kc.),  or,  with  a  yet 
dearer  referenre  to  Greek  mycology,  ytry^rM 
fProv.  iu  18,  ix.  18),  and  $€f»dxoi  (Symmach. 
i^rov.  ix.  18,  xxi.  16 ;  Job  xxri.  5;.  But  in  2  Sam. 
T.  18,  22,  **  the  valley  of  Rephaiin  "  is  refiresented 
by  9  icoiAAt  r&w  rndimr  instead  of  ^  luixia  rmf 
ypfimmWf  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13 ;  and  the  same 
rendering  occurs  in  a  Dexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  zxiii. 
13.  Thos  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
2  Sam.  T.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Defde^  iii.  1,  4,  Nam  et  giqantea  et  vallem  7V» 

He  esTS  (Lex.  Eebr,  ed.  HlcbseUs),  "Urts  in  trlba  Oad, 
Jebea  inter  et  Ssron.*  Jebas  shonld  be  Jecbas  (i.  e.  Jog- 
behah)  and  this  stmnge  bit  of  ounfUent  topographj  Is 
pruboUy  taken  fhxn  the  map  of  Adricfaomtua.  made  on 
the  principle  of  insertisg  eveiy  name  mcntiooed  In  the 
Bible,  known  or  onknown. 

^  Then  is  no  doobt  that  this  Is  the  meaning  of  HC^A' 
Bre  Qen.  xxiiL  4  C  sqloaner  "X  Kx.  xlL  4ft  c**  tcfelgner  "), 
t#r.  nv.  0  C'stiaTcer'^.  Pa.  xxxlz.  la  (-st^ouraer"}. 
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toman  prcphetid  aermonis  series 
Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  theneCoi^ 
sion  no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  <eisiaai  « I  tbr 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  'Mhe  aons  of  the  Titar»  * 
{vU\  T<riCM»r:  Vulg./Zu  Tit-m:  Old  Latin,  -t 
DatAan-y  f.  Tela;  J.  Mialonm) 
with  «'high  giants,*^  ^Ao2  rtymrtu  « 
original  text  probaUy  had  DlCfi'l  and  D*lli31. 
woi^  has  yet  another  interesting'  |oint  of 
with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  luve  beta  from 
rague  aense  of  the  straggle  of  the  iafarBal 
celestial  powers,  dimly  ohadowed  forth  in  the 
sical  myth  of  the  Titans,  that  aeveral  Cbrtet.aa 
fethers  inclined  to  the  beHcf  that  Tcrr^ «»  tat 
mystic  name  of  "  the  beast"  indicated  m  Rer.  xn . 
18  (Iren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  .  ''divinom  patator  afod 
multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  oatentatiooaB  qoo*- 
dam  continet  nltionis  .  •  .  et  alias  antcm  e*  antt- 
qnum,  et  fide  dignnm,  et  ngale,  magis  avtcB  ^ 
tyrannicnm  nomen  .  .  .  ut  es  mnltis  oalUgnsi'a 
,ne  forto  Titan  vooetur  qui  Teniet").   [B.  F.  W.] 

TTTHK*    Without  inqmring  into  the  nwvc 
for  which  the  number  ten  ^  has  been  so  frcqocBtJv 
preferred  as  a  number  of  aelectiea  in  tbe  cnaes  <n 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  Toloatarr 
and  compulsory,  we  may  remark  that  nmDcroaa 
instances  of  ita  use  are  fennd  both  in  pro&ne  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  indepcndebt^r 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitxcai  tithes  units 
the  Law.     In  Biblical  history  tbe  two  promiDnt 
instances  are — I.  Abram  pi  wanting  the  tenth  of  a.'i 
his  property,  aooording  to  the  Syriac  and  Anlk 
versions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  Ins  Com^  bat 
aa  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  rictory,  to  llddihedck  (Geo.  sir.  20 ; 
Heb.  TiL  2,  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10,  §2  ;  Scidcgt,  Cm 
TUhes^  c  1).    2.  Jacob,  after  hia  Tisran  at  Lax, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case 
he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxriii.  2'2  . 
These  inwtancea  bear  witaoas  to  the  antiquity  et 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previooa  to  tbe 
Mosaic  titho«ystem.    But  namenms  imtanres  wn 
to  be  found  of  the  practice  ai  heathen  nations, 
Greds,  Romans,  Gkrtnaginiana,  Anfaians,  of  apply- 
ii^  tenths  derired  from  propoiy  in  genenl,  froca 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  firam  commercial 
profits,  to  saoed,  and  qnaai-sacred,  and  alaoto  fiscal 
purposes,  vis.  as  oonaecrated  to  a  deity,  pcescntel 
as  a  reward  to  a  sucoesifal  genend,  set  apart  as  a 
tribute  to  a  soTereign,  or  as  a  permanent  aooree  U 
revenae.    Among  other  passagea,  the  MIowxng  msv 
be  cited :  1  Mace.  xi.  35;  Herod,  i.  89.  ir.  152,  r. 
77,  vii.  132,  ix.  81 ;    Diod.  Sic  ▼.  42,  xi.  33,  xx. 
14;  Pans.  ▼.  10,  §2,  x.  10,  §1 ;  Dbnys.  HiL  . 
19,  23 ;  Justin  xriii.  7,  xz.  S ;  Arist.  Oeem.  it.  2 ; 
Lir.  T.  21 ;  Polyb.  U.  39  ;  Cic.  Verr.  it  3,  6,  ai^ 
7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  **  minotae  frnces" 
are  mentioned).  Pro  Leg,  ManU.  6 ;  Plat.  A^.  c 
19,  p.  389 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xii.  14 ;  Macreb.  Sat 
iii.  6 ,  Xen.  HeU,  L  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21 ;  Bose,  /aacr, 
^r.  p.  215;  Gibbon,  toL  iU.  p.  301,  ed.  Smith; 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  frvita  tithed  and 
offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  irincb  the 


It  often  occurs  in  ooDoexlon  with  ^1,  **  m 

Lev.  XXV.  23, 3ft.  40. 4T  6. 1  Chr.  xxlx.  ift.  BesMeslheabsws 

passages,  tOtMb  Is  found  In  Le^  xxiL  10,  xav.  41,  ifiL 

4  Beland,  PaL  1035;  OesenlSi^  Acs.  13S3^te.*a 
■  "^bj^ ;  faxeni ;  decimne:  saA  ptv.  JlVV^D;  • 

•  •  • 

UkaT«t;  deemae;  ftom  "IB^.  *tea.'* 
•  rUlk>  derives  ic<a  frum  8«x«'**»  ( ^  ^*  Ormufk  UC 
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pe«mla  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xen.  Exp.  Cyr. 
r.  3,  9,  uuwering  thoB  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's 
tithe-feast  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  first  enactment  of  the  Law  in  respect  of 
tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of  all  pro- 
dace,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
Jehorah.  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an 
•dditioo  of  one-fifth  to  itsvalae  (Lev.  zxrii.  30-33). 
This  tenth,  called  Terwneih,  is  oidcred  to  be  assigned 
to  the  LeTites,  as  the  rewari  of  their  senrioe,  and  it 
is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  themselTes  to  de- 
dicate to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  which 
is  to  be  deroted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
priest  (Nam.  xviii.  21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  eitended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
ycurs  later.  Commnnds  are  given  to  the  people, 
1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  retire 
and  other  oflerings  and  first-fniits,  to  the  chosen 
eentre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  feetire  celebmtion  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Lerltee  (Deut.  zii.  5-18). 
2:  After  warnings  against  idolatroos  or  rirtaally 
idolatrous  practices,  and  the  definition  of  clean  as 
distinguished  from  unclean  animals,  among  which 
latter  dass  the  swine  is  of  obrious  importance  in 
reference  to  t>e  subject  of  tathes,  the  l^slator 
proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  pi-oduce  of  the  soil 
shall  be  tithed  every  year  (ver.  17  seems  to  sLow 
that  com,  wine,  and  oil,  alone  are  intended),  and 
that  these  tithes  with  tlie  firstlings  of  the  flodc  and 
herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But  in- 
case of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
is,  by  special  command,  to  be  included  (Deut.  ziv. 
22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  i,  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  years  ofthe  Sabbatical  period,  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
*'  within  the  gates,**  i.  e,  probably  in  some  central 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metix>polis;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fetherlcM,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Levite,  are  to  partake  (•&.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  is  ordei^  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third 
year,  **  which  i^  the  year  of  tithing,*'  •  an  excul- 
patory declaration  is  to  be  made  by  e^'ery  Israelite, 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xzvi.  12-14).' 

From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth  ofthe 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this 
the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  that  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  $econd  tithe,  wm  to  be  applied  to 
liestival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eatra  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  til  is  third  year ;  or  ia  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description  ?  That  there 
were  two  yeariv  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
general  tenor  ot  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Dtiut.  zxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.     1.  Jo- 
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sephos  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  ■  tenth 
besides  these  (roltiir  vp^s  aureus)  w.v  every  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  {Ani.  iv.  8,  §8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests, 
one-tenth  he  sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  •'. «.  com* 
muted  according  to  Deut.  ziv.  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  onMenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  out  of  which  ' 
they  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests  (SrvrepoScirdtTi}) ; 
a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  purposes,  and 
a  third  was  givn  to  the  poor  (irTs»xo8cic^n|) 
(Com.  on  Ez0k.  xlv.  vol.  i.  p.  565).  Spencer  thinks 
there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  was 
made  (Spencer,  l)e  Leg,  Jlebr.  p.  727 ;  Jennings 
Jew.  AM.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e,  that  there  was  no  third  title 
{De  Jur.  Paigp.  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaehs  re- 
mark that  the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
firet-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  thnt 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli* 
cation  of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michaelis, 
that  it  meant  a  surplus  after  the  consumptiui  ol 
the  festival  tiUie  (Selden,  Om  Tiihee,  c.  2,  p.  13 } 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moen,  §192,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Rekmd,  Ani,  Hebr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §389; 
Godwyn,  J/osss  ond  Aaron,  p.  156,  and  Cai-pEor, 
p.  621,  622 ;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  §71,  i.  337  ;  Saal- 
schdtz,  Hebr,  Arch,  i.  70 ;  Winer,  Sealwb,  s.  v. 
Zehnte,  Knobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  thiiil  year  s  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  (Com.  on  Deut. 
xiv.  29,  m  Kurigef.  Exeg,  Edbuch.),  Ewald 
thinks  that  for  two  years  the  tithe  was  Idl  in  great 
measure  to  free-will,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe 
only  was  compulsory  {^Alterthum.  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three 
separate  and  complete  tjthings  seems  improbable,  as 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  recondleable  with  the  other  dii^rations;  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob> 
servance  ofthe  commands  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xx\iii.). 
There  would  thus  be,  1.  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites ;  2.  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  every  third  year  be  shared  by  the  Levitts 
with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17 ;  Mich.  Lcnn  cf  Mom*^  vol.  i. 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  Uiat  under  the  kinjp  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  su^*- 
poses  to  have  been  its  original  firee-will  character 
It  is  plain  that  during  that  period  the  tithe-Kvstem 
partook  of  the  general  n^lect  mto  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Ijiw  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  meniM  to 
revive  iU  use  (2  Oa,  zxxi.  5,  12,  19).  SimiUir 
measures  were  taken  afier  the  Captivity  by  Nebe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  oises  Mpecial 
oflkers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  storei 
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•nd  atorehoiuQi  fear  the  purpose.  The  pradioe  of 
tithing  especiallj  for  relief  of  the  poor,  appears  to 
fcare  subsisted  eren  in  Israel,  for  the  prophet  Amos 
tpeaks  of  it,  though  in  an  ironical  tone,  as  existing 
in  his  daj  (Am.  iv.  4).  But  as  any  d^;eneMcy  in 
the  national  fiuth  would  be  likelj  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  titbe->y»tem,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  MaUchi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Tet,  notwithstanding  paitial  evasion  or  omis- 
Mon,  the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history,  and  waa  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  liise  the  Pharisees,  affected  peculiar 
exactness  in  observance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ; 
Matth.  xziii.  23 ;  Luke  zviii.  1^2  \  Josephus,  Ant, 
XI.  9,  §2  ;  ra.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentioned  by  Rabbin  cal  writers  may  be  noticed : 
(1)  That  in  reference  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  were  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Reland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  355).  (2)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  every  t«ith  animal  was 
nuu*ked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  This  was 
the  **  passing  under  the  rod.'*  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquuj  should  be  noade  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bsd,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
both  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re* 
garded  as  devoted  (I^v.  xxvii.  32,  33  ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13;  Beoor&ih,  ix.  7  ;  Godwyn,  Jf.  and  A,  p.  136, 
vi.  7).  (3)  Gattle  were  tithed  in  and  after  Au- 
gust, com  in  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
in  ud  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §9) ; 
Buxtorf,  SifU,  Jud,  c  xU.  p.  282,  283.  (4) 
**  Comers "  were  exempt  from  tithe  (PeoA,  i.  6). 
(5)  The  general  mie  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  wei^  titheable,  but  that  products 
not  ^lecified  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  I'equired  {Maaseroth,  i.  1 ;  Danai,  i.  1 ; 
Oarpiov,  ^,  Bibl.  p.  619,  620).       [H.  W.  P.] 

TI'TUS  MAK'IJUS.    [Manliub.] 

TITUS  {Tirtn :  Titiu),  Our  materials  for  the 
biogn^y  of  this  oampanion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  ftom  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Seccmd 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  wiUi  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  T/rov  ^lo^trrov  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  alight  stress  upon  it 
{Chromd.  des  Apott,  Zeit.  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), 
but  this  is  in  connexion  with  a  theory  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (R.  King,  Who 
VMU  8t.  JUuif  Dublin,  1853),  it  is  certainly  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  iirst 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  men-  < 
tinned  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in 
Acts  XV. )  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antiodi  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titos  in  close 
associatioB  with  Paul  and  Bamahas  at  Antioch.*  He 
goea  with  them  to  Jeiusalem.    He  is  in  fact  one  of 


•  Hi»  blrth-pbu»  may  bave  been  bere ;  but  this  i*  quite 
■aciTtaUu    Tbe  name,  wbkh  is  Homitn,  proves  nothing. 
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theruntf  i^JiM  of  Ads  rv.  2,  who  wen  dipated  to 

accompany  thtsm  from  Antioch.  His  ctmiMifciLa 
was  either  not  insisted  on  at  Jcraaslcm,  w,  if  de- 
manded, was  firmly  resisted  (•&«  twjfmfa<< 
W9pvTfi.rf6^yat),  He  is  rery  emphatically  tfokm  a 
as  a  Gentile  ("EXA^),  by  whidi  is  vaortL  fnhtAiy 
meant  that  botli  his  parents  were  Geotiks.  Ken 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  wa 
dsed  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acta  xvL  1,  3 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5 
iii.  15).  Titos  would  seem,  on  the  orwisifln  of  the 
countMl,  to  have  been  specially  a  npRBentative  ot 
the  church  of  the  undrcuoxaaioa. 

It  ia  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that»  in  the  pn 
sage  cited  above,  Titos  is  so  mentioned  as  apparaatij 
to  imply  that  he  had  baoome  pexMonlly  known  to 
the  Gaiatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  oombtm 
with  two  other  droumstaaoes,  vis.  thai  the  Epi»tle 
to  the  Galatians  and  the  Saoond  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  Sen 
months  of  each  other  [Galatiahb,  Epbtijk  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the  kttcr 
of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  neCioeK  «t 
Titus  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  GalatU  (Acts  zviii.  23),  and  spoad- 
ing  a  long  time  at  Epbesos  (Ads  zix.  l~xx.  I  , 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troaa. 
Here  he  expected  to  meeiTitua  (2  Cor.  u,  13>«  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  tkis  hope 
he  was  disi^pointed  [Tboas],  bat  in  Mncedoaia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  1^15).  Hen 
we  b^n  to  aee  not  only  the  ahoTe-meationed  tact 
of  the  mission  of  this  disdple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  afiection  which  subsisted  betwuea 
him  and  St.  Paul  {ip  t$  rapavcif  ovrov*  Tii.  7  . 
but  also  some  part  of  tiM  porpott  of  the  nnsswin 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoral  itas  «i 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the 
effect  of  that  First  Epistle  on  the  olfendiag  cfainth. 
We  leam  further  that  the  missi<Hi  was  so  &r 
cessfiil  and  satisfectory:  ^bwyycAAsir  t^ 
iwtwofhiffuf  (vii.  7 ),  ^Awi^fifre  cit  furipimM  {  vii. 
9),  T^r  wdrrwy  tfimr  dinuco^  (vii.  15;;  and  we 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  dtsfitflr  a  stroag 
oondusion  rq;arding  the  wann  seal  and  sympathy 
of  Titoa,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  ngakxoc 
over  what  was  good :  vp  wopaicX^^o'ci  f  «af€«X4#e 
^*  &fU9  (vii.  7);  Ayoa'^iravrai  t^  wp^wpm. 
iiwh  wdPTt»p  bfjMw  (vii.  13) ;  rk  dwAdyxytt 
v^punrtnipms  cis  j^/iat  4<m9  (vii.  15).  Eat  if  we 
proceed  further,  we  discern  another  port  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  Tkia  hai 
reference  to  the  colleetilon,  at  that  tinoe  in  pcwgiass. 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  (iraiAi  ^p#> 
cr4p£aro,  viii.  6),  a  phiaae  which  shows  tbaft  he 
had  been  active  and  aealous  in  the  matter,  whik 
the  Corinthians  themselves  sean  to  have  beeat  xatlMT 
remiss.  This  connexion  of  his  missioB  wub  th« 
gathering  of  these  charitable  funds  is  also  proved  by 
another  passage,  which  contains  moreover  sn  nn- 
plied  assertion  of  his  intq^y  in  the buiim  ii  p^ 
rt  iwKtopiicn^ffw  i/iJas  Tiros;  ziu  18 )«  and  a 
statement  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  sat  lum  on 
the  en-and  («-apccdXc<ra  Tlror,  A.).  TIhis  we 
are  prepared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  pcocBrd&  t* 
do  aft«r  his  eooouragiug  oonvcnatioos  with  Tit  .a 
regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  Km 
back  ftom  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  compear  wtik 
two  other  tmstwoithy  Christians  [TBonusirSs 
TrcinccB],  besring  tbe  Second  Epistle,  and  wa*. 
an  earnest  request  (srapavaAetrat,  xiii,  ^  -i» 
wopcucAiifrifr,  viiU  17)  that   he  wo.i)d  s^  tn  <■« 
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ooroptdioD  of  the  collection,  which  he  had  anloiuhf 
intnnoted  op  hie  late  Tisit  (tra  KoBitt  vpoef^p(ar», 
•Srtff  iccil  4wvr9X4aTf,  viii.  6),  Titus  himeeU  being 
in  nowise  backward  in  ondertakioff  the  comniiaBion. 
On  a  review  of  all  these  passsges,  elucidating  aa  thej 
do  the  chancteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
charged, and  his  close  and  fiuthful  co-operation  with 
St.  Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
fbe  Aportle's  short  and  forcible  discription  of  him 
*cfrc  Mp  Tirov,  ma^mpht  i/iht  Ka2  elt  6/101 
0W9py6s,  Tiii.  23). 

AU  that  has  prneded  is  drawn  from  direct  itate- 
ments  in  the  Epistles ;  hot  by  indirect  though  fur 
inftience  we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which 
gives  ooherenoe  to  the  rest,  with  additional  eludda- 
ti<ws  of  the  dose  connexion  of  Titos  with  St.  Paul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  doubtful  who  the  AScA^iwere  (1  Cor. 
xn.  11,  12)  that  took  the  First  EpisUe  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  ziz.  22),  could  not  have  been  one  of 
«hem  {ik0  tK0p  Tifi,  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  Apollos 
declined  the  oomnuasion  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took  that 
fint  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 
that  mi^t  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the 
■econd  letter  («apficdU,«ra  Tfror,  irol  vwtar^ 
«Tf  lAa  rhf  &8<X^v,  2  Cor.  zii.  18).  This  view 
was  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  dearly  set  forth 
by  him  (TKmW.  of  tMa  AposMical  EpUU;  wt'M 
Coman.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  haa  been  more  reomtly  given 
by  Ptofeanr  Stanley  (CbrmMione,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
348.  492)>  bat  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one 
so  eUboratdy  as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  {Ccamb, 
Journal  cf  Chuioai  and  Soared  Philoiogy,  ii.  201, 
202).  As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  coo- 
tcmporvneous  miasioiis  of  Titus  and  Timotheos, 
this  observatioa  may  be  made  here,  that  the  dif- 
fereooe  of  the  two  errands  may  have  had  some  con- 
nexion with  a  diflerenoe  in  the  diaracters  of  the  two 
agents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  energetic 
of  the  two  men,  it  was  natond  to  give  him  the  task 
•f  cofiyrdng  the  Apostle's  rebukes,  and  urging  on 
the  flagging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
cone  npoD  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  Bt 
PSanl's  first  imprisonment  is  oonduded,  and  his 
fawt  trial  is  imi>ending.  In  the  interval  between 
tbfl  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in   Crete 

{kw4Ktw4w  99  iw  Kfhv*  1^^-  <•  d)-  ^«  "^  "^i^u* 
remaining  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  letter  wiitien  to  him  by  the 
Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details: — In  the  hrst  place  we  learn 
that  he  was  originally  converted  through  St.  Paul's 
inatromentality:  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  yr^ioi^  riKt^ov,  which  occurs  so  empha- 
tk'ally  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  (i.  4).  Next 
we  learn  the  varioM  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
nnfinipbed  (Tmi  rk  A«Mrorra  iviiiopB^in^f  i.  5), 
sod  he  is  to  organise  the  Church  throughout  the 
ialaod  by  appointing  prpsbyters  in  every  city  [Goa- 
TTNA  ]  Ijuiaba].  Instructioos  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbjrters  (vers.  6-9) ; 
and  we  learn  further  that  we  have  here  the  repeti- 
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*  There  b  sobm  dsncer  of  oonftislng  TStm  and  As 
treSfter  (3  Oor.  zii  It)  1.  e  Me  brttkrm  of  1  Oor.  xvi.  11, 
IS,  wart  (aoooitilac  to  tbls  view)  tuok  the  Ifarst  letter,  with 


tioB  of  instmctions  previously  fbmished  by  woixl  of 
fluonth  (&f  iy^  ffoi  d(CTc:(d(/ui|y,  vcr.  5).  Next 
he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (^Tirreuf^fir,  ver.  11) 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaixers,  and  he  is  to 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  {fXrfX*  vXnohs  Airor^ 
l»mst  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  ire 
reiterated  (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).  He  is  to  uige  the 
duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  {yrp^cfi^ifias, 
ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  ofRdal  diaracter 
('iraXodiBao'irdiAovf,  Tra  vt^popldtKrt  rks  Wax, 
rers.  3,  4).  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own 
ooodnct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position  (ii.  9, 10) ;  he 
is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1), 
and  also  all  wild  theological  speculations  (iii.  9); 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  heietical  (iii.  10). 
When  we  consider  all  these  particulars  of  his  duties, 
we  see  not  only  the  confidence  repoeed  in  him  by 
the  Apostle,  but  the  need  tha«  was  of  determinatioii 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  preba- 
biliiy  that  this  was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is 
enhimoed  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral 
character  of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by 
their  own  writen  (i.  12, 13).     [Crete.] 

The  notices  which  renuun  are  more  strictly  pei^ 
sonal.  Titos  ia  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  {tntMavow)  to  join  St.  Faul  at  Nioopolis, 
where  the  Apostle  is  piopoeing  to  pass  the  winter 
(i&.).  Zenas  and  Apdloe  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there ;  for  Titos  is  to  send  them  on  thtir  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  seed  for  it 
(iiL  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apolloe 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  hei«,  as  tliev  were 
before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  bphesns 
to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  St.  Paul,  with  whidi  these 
later  instmctions  to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Paul;  Timothy.]  \h 
need  only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nico- 
polis  in  any  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the 
Kpistle  any  <kte  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome. 
[Titus,  Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  these  circumstances,  if 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written 
after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of 
what  Pal^  haa  well  called  the  affinity  of  this 
Epistle  and  the  fint  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus 
did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  (ell. 
But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  place 
with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(Tfrot  elt  AoA^iarfay,  2  Tim.  iv.  10) ;  for 
bnlmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  from  :t.  [NiOOPOLiS.]  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his 
final  iioprifionmeot :  but  this  cannot  be  asseiied 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage  might  seem  to  imply  some  rcf  roach, 
and  we  might  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
Titus  became  a  second  Demas :  but  on  the  whole 
this  seems  a  hanh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

Tibu  and  lAe  brdktm  (%  Oor.  vlU.  IS-M)  who  look  fki 
aooond  let'cr. 
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Wbaterer  else  remains  is  IpgeDdary,  though  it 
woBLj  contain  elements  of  tinith.  Titus  is  ooooected 
bj  tradition  witli  Dalmatia.  and  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that  r^oa. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
cage  quoted  immecUately  above :  and  it  is  observable 
that  of  all  Uie  churches  in  modem  Dslmatia  (Neale's 
Eoclesiologioal  Notes  <m  Dalm.  p.  175)  not  one  is 
dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  oooneiion  of 
Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  Acta.  He  is  sud  to  have  been  pennanat 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Cccndia,  appeara 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  hia  burial-plaoe  (Otve's 
Apo9tolici,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment,  De  Vitd 
€t  Actis  BH,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabric.  Cod. 
JpOG.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  832),  Titns  is  caUed  Biahop 
of  Gortyna:  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gertyna  is  a 
ruined  churdi,  of  andoit  and  solid  masonry,  whidi 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is 
occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  MetropoUs  CE.  Falkener,  Rs- 
maina  m  Crvto,  from  a  MS.  History  (/  Candia 
by  Onorio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathcdnd  of  Megakh 
Cadrifn,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  i»  also  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to 
some  of  the  honours  of  a  patron  saint ;  for,  as  the 
response  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  *'  Sancte  ftlaroe,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  response 
alter  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  **  Sancte 
TIte,  tu  nos  adjuva*'  (Pashley'a  JVaoeU  in  Crete, 
L  6, 175).« 

We  must  not  leave  unnotioea  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (publiiihed,  with 
Amphilochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefia,  Paris, 
1644).  lliis  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points : 
e.  g,  it  inoorponttes  well  the  more  important  pas- 
sives from  the  2nd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
following  are  stated  as  facta.  Titus  is  related  to 
the  Prooonsol  of  the  island :  among  hia  ancestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadamanthns  {el  ix  Ai6s).  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Sicriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  conversion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  be  attadiea 
himKlf  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 
i  vpiros  rUs  Kp^mw  itcicX'^lttt  it/idXior  r^s 
iXj^tlas  i  ffruKor  rh  rijt  v/<rr<«s  fptur/ia' 
r&¥  tlteyyeKucAy  Kin^vyiijiermw  ^  krlyirrot 
trdAwiyl*  rh  i^A^r  rijt  llz^Kou  yXiimfx  iartf- 

xynuL-  [J.  S.  H.] 

TTTUB,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no  spe- 
aalties  in  this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  ela- 
borate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastors! 
Letters  of  St  Paul.  [Timotht,  Epistles  to.] 
If  those  two  wera  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confi  2ently  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
r<reived  as  St.  Paul's,  thene  is  not  the  slightest 
reoaon  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
Amidst  the  various  combinations  which  are  found 


•  The  tfsr  on  which  Titos  is  cooBaemorated  Is  Jan. 
lib  to  the  Lstin  QUeodar.  and  Aug.  vvti  io  the  Gnek. 
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among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  Use  w^ 
ject  of  the  Pastond  Epistles,  there  is  no  inifaiif  ol 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of 
who  have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  &r 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  t^ 
argument  is  mors  in  fiivour  of  this  t^m  a£  cithci 
of  those.  Tatian  accepted  the  Epntie  to  Titna, 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origba  mtntiaBs 
who  exdoded  2  Tim.,  bat  kept  1  Tim.  with 
Schleiermacher  and  Keander  invert  this 
doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  letters  addresaed  to'TimotfaT^ 
bat  believe  that  St.  Paul  wxx)te  the  present  letter 
to  Titus.  Credner  too  believes  it  to  be  geaaina, 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  fbiguji,  and 
2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epiatlea. 

To  turn  now  fitm  opinions  to  ^rect 
evidence,  this  EpisUe  alands  on  quite  u 
ground  as  the  others  of  the  Fsstoral  group,  if  oot  a 
Inner  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  «k|i1k3S 
than  the  quotations  in  lrenaeu%  C.  Hatred.  L  16,  3 
(see  Tit.  iii.  10),  Clem.  Alex.  Strooi.  i.  350  (aes 
i.  12),  Tertull.  De  Praeacr,  ffaer.  c  6  (ice  iii.  10, 
11),  and  the  reference,  also  Ado.  Mare.  v.  2i  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  alluaiotts  in  Justin  MaitTT* 
Dial.  e.  Ihfpk.  47  (see  iii.  4),  whidi  can  hmxhy 
be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  AtOol.  ii.  p.  95  (see  Hi.  5  ^ 
iii.  p.  126  (see  iii.  1 ),  which  are  probable,  and  don. 
Rom.  i.  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is  possible. 

As  to  internal  ieatoras,  we  may  notice,  io  the  6nt 
plve,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the 
teristics  of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for 
stance,  irurrhs  6  XSyos  (iii.  8)  ^ytalp9vam 
o-icoAia  (i.  9,  ii.l,  comparing  i.  1 3,  ii.  8),  < 
a^^pmv,  a-a^pdtms  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  ert 
trwrhp,  ir6(«t  (i.  3,  4,  ii.  10,  11,  13,  in.  4,  5. 
'lovSoTicol  /tvSoi  (i.  14,  comparing  iii.  9),  imi/pdwttm 
(ii.  13),  thvi^ui  (i.  1),  fXeos  (iii.  5 ;  in  L  4  the 
word  is  doubtful).  All  thb  tends  to  show  that  th3 
Letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and 
similar  circumstances  with  the  other  two. 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle  has  marks  in  its 
phraseology  and  style  which  assraibte  it  to  tfat 
goieral  body  of  the  Epistles  of  SL  Pisul.  Sndi  dmt 
fairly  be  reckoned  the  following: — ay<||iisn  \ 
irtffrtiOiip  kyA  (i.  3^;  the  quotation  6imd  a 
heathen  poet  (i.  12) ;  the  use  of  dMci^M  0-  K'  ; 
the  *<  going  off  at  a  word"  {vwryipes  . . .  Ire^^v^ 
yj^  . . .  o-flvT^piot .  . .  iL  10,  11) ;  and  the  modes 
in  whidi  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  (ii.  IS) 
and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  5-7)  come  to  the 
&oe.  Aa  to  any  difficulty  arising  from  sui 
indications  of  advanced  hieraitJucal  airangemeols*  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  •wptcfiwrmpmt 
and  MtTKorros  are  used  as  synonymous  (tr«  cor*- 
cr4i9jfs  wffffffivripovs  ...  Sec  7^^  rhf  ^f- 
o-jcosror.  . . .  i.  5, 7),  just  ns  they  are  in  the  addreai 
at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  A.D.  (AcU  zx.  17, 28). 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  leatures  ef  ita 
own,  especially  a  certain  tcMie  of  abruptness  and 
severity,  which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  Um 
circumstances  of  the  Cretan  populatian  rCaBTc3< 
partly  out  of  the  chaiacter  of  Titus  himsdf.  If  mii 
theae  things  are  put  t(^;ether,  the  phenomena  an 
seen  to  be  very  unlike  what  would  be  presented  Ky 
a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  overwkeli»- 
ing  difficulty  of  imagining  who  could  have  been  ths 
writer  of  the  Pisstoral  EpisUes,  if  it  were  not  St 
Paul  himself. 

Concerning  the  contenta  of  this  Epistle, 
thing  has  ah-eady  been  said  in    the   article 
TiTUS.     No  veryexMst  subdivision  is  either 
saiT  or  possible.    After  the  introductory  saloltticia 
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grhidi  has  mtrked  pecoIiaritieB  (i.  1-4),  Titiu  is 
oujoined  to  appoint  suitable  presbyters  in  the  Cretan 
Church,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in 
doctrine  and  able  to  refute  enx>r  (5-9 ).  The 
Apoetlp  then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  coarse 
diATKter  of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  by  their  own 
vrttpTs,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error 
among  the  Christians  of  the  island  (10-16).  In 
opposition  to  this,  Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  prac- 
tical Christianity  on  all  classes  (ii.  I-IO),  on  the 
older  men  (ii.  2),  on  the  older  women,  and  espe- 
dally  in  regard  to  their  influence  over  the  younger 
wimen  (3-5),  on  the  younger  men  (6-8),  on  slaves 
(9,  10),  taking  heed  meanwhile  that  he  himself  is  a 
pattern  of  good  works  (rer.  7).  The  grounds  of  all 
this  are  given  in  the  free  giaoe  which  trains  the 
Christian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety  (11,  12), 
\i  the  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver. 
18),  ai^  in  the  atonement  by  Mhich  He  has  pui^ 
chased  us  to  be  His  people  (rer.  14).  All  which 
lessons  Titus  is  to  ui-ge  with  fearless  decision  (rer. 
7  5).  Next,  obedience  to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gen- 
tieuess  and  forbearance  towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2), 
these  duties  being  again  iwted  on  our  sense  of  past 
fiu  (ver.  3),  and  on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life 
and  free  justiBcation  (4>7).  With  these  practical 
duties  ai-e  contrasted  thosie  idle  speoulutions  which 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided  (8,  9) ;  and  with  regard 
to  tha<«  men  who  are  positively  heretical,  a  peremp- 
tory charge  is  given  (10,  11).  Some  personal  allu- 
sions then  follow:  Artemas  or  Tychicus  may  be 
expected  at  Crete,  and  on  the  airival  of  either  of 
tiiem  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Kioo- 
polia,  where  he  intends  to  winter ;  Zenas  the  lawyer 
also,  and  A  polios,  are  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is 
neeeasary  for  a  journey  in  pix)spect  (1 2, 1 3).  Finally, 
before  the  conclnding  messages  of  salutation,  an  ad- 
monition is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
they  give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical  useful 
piety  r  14,  15). 

As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  dreumstanoes 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Piftul's  movements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case : — We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  atler  accom- 
plishing his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesos,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  daring  the 
former  to  have  written  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  afW  returning  from  the  latter  to  have  written 
the  E]iiBtle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  despatching 
it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nioopolis,  to  which 
plooe  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the 
way.  At  Nioopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
been  finally  apprehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence 
he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Other 
possible  combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks  ^fforcui 
Apottolicae,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
/forae  PauUnae,  pp.  299-301),  and  in  Wordsworth 
{Oreek  Tettament,  Pt  iii.  pp.  418,  421).  It  is 
sn  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavour  to  insert  this 
tp'stle  in  any  period  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  lifie 
srh'ch  is  reconled  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Th«rre  is  in  this  writing  that  unmistakeable  dif- 
leivnoe  of  style  (as  compared  with  the  earlier 
Mpi»tles)  which  associates  the  Pastoral  Letters 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  latest  period  of 
St.  Paul's  life;  and  it  seems  strange  tiut  tliis 
bhoukl  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
•rh^lara  and  exact  rh ronolagists^  e.  g*  Ardidn. 
Kvnns  {Script.  Biog.  iii.  327-333)',  and  Wieseler 
{jCh-isnal.  <fes  Ajpost,  ZexUiU,  329-355;,  who,  ap- 
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proaching  the  subject  in  very  ditfeivnt  ways,  .igifc 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  Ephe:iui 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  wnen  the  Apostle  was  in 
the  eariy  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Actsijx.). 

The  folloMring  Fist  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  may  be  useful  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Chryso- 
stom,  Theodoret,  Theophvlact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al* 
cuin),  the  Mediaeval  (Oecumenius,  Euthymios, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Reformation  period  (Luther 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  the  earlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  EsUus),  the  Pro* 
testant  oommentaries  of  the  17th  oentuiy  (CocoeiuM, 
Grotiua,  &c.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  tht 
whole  Greek  Testament  (RosenmlkUer,  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  &c),  the  following  on  the 
Fastoml  Epistles  may  be  specified : — Dailld,  Expo- 
BUion  (1  Tim,  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim,  Genev.  1659, 
lU.  Par.  1655) ;  Heydem^ch,  Die  PastoraXbrieft 
PmUi  erUutert  (Hadam.  1826,  1828);  Flatt, 
Vorleaungen  Hber  die  Br.  P.  an  Titn.  u.  Tit. 
(Tab.  1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm. 
vber  die  Paetoralbriefe  (Ttib.  1836) ;  Matthies. 
Erkldnmfj  derPastoralbr.  {Gm^w.  1840);  Huther 
(part  of  Meyer's  ComDMOtary,  G5tt.  1850) ;  Wies- 
inger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen,  Koenigsb. 
1850),  transUted  (with  the  exception  of  2  Tiro.) 
in  CUirk's  Foreign  Theohg,  Lib,  (Edinb.  18511, 
and  especially  EUicott  {Pastoral  Epistles,  2od  Ed. 
London,  1861),  who  mentions  in  his  Pi-eface  a  Dani»h 
commentary  by  Bp.  MoUer,  and  one  in  modem 
Greek,  2i;rcK9i7fu>t  'ItporM^f,  by  Corny  (Par 
1831).     Besides  these,  there  are  commentaries  on 

1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  by  Mosheim  (Hamb.  1755),  and 
Leo  (Lips.  1837, 1850),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
(Tab.  1791),  and  Wegscheider  (Gott  1810),  on 

2  Tim.  bv  J.  Barlow  and  T.  Hall  (Lond.  1632 
and  1658),  and  by  Brochner  (Hafh.  1829),  on 
Tit.  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven 
(Hal.  1742)  and  Kuinoel  {Comment.  Theol.  ed. 
Velthuaen,  Ruperii  et  Kuinoel).  To  these  must 
be  added  what  is  found  in  the  Critid  Saeri,  8upp, 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Darling's 
Cyclopaedia  Bihliographioa,  Pt.  ii.  Subjects,  pp. 
1635.  1555,  1574.  [J.  S.  H.J 
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*Uoiff*l ;  Alex.  Bwrati :  Thoeaites),  The  desigiM- 
tion  of  Joha,  the  brother  of  Jediael  and  sou  ot 
Shimri,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  named  in 
the  supplementary  list  of  1  Chr.  zi.  45.  It  oceun 
nowhere  else,  and  nothing  ii  known  of  the  plact 
or  fiimily  which  it  denotes.  [G.] 

TO'AH  (H^A:  %oo6\  Alex.  %oov4i  Thohu), 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi,  34  [19]).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may 
be  a  fragment  of  «•  Nahath  "  (comp.  ver.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (Hja^K  3te :  T«/5o«a 
pias !  Thubadonias).  One  of  tlie  Levitcs  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  tear!* 
the  Law  to  tlie  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OF  (jlto  l^H :  yn  T«itf : 
terra  Toh),  The  place  in  which  Jephtliah  took 
refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  lialt^ 
brotlier  (Judg.  xi.  3);  and  whero  he  remained. 
>  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freelxmters,  till  lie  mm 
brought  back  by  the  sheikhs*  of  Gilaui  (ver.  5). 

■  The  word  is  ^3pT,  whldi  es*aiy  answers  to  sftfiSAl 
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The  narrative  1in|>1iea  that  the  land  of  Tob  m»% 
not  far  distant  fiom  <iilead:  at  the  aamz  time,  fi^nm 
the  natura  of  the  case,  it  must  have  Iain  out  towanis 
the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedlj  mentioned 
again  in  2  Sam.  x.  tf ,  8,  as  one  of  the  petty  Aramite 
kingdoms  or  states  which  supported  the  Ammonites 
iu  their  gi-eat  conflict  with  Uavid.  In  the  Autho- 
Tiled  Version  the  name  is  pi^esented  literatim  as 
?»htob,  •'.  «.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning,  atxmtling  to  a 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  **  men  of  Tob."  After 
an  immense  interval  it  appears  again  in  the  Macca- 
baean  history  (1  Maoc.  v.  13).  Tob  or  Tobie  was 
.hen  the  abode  of  a  considerable  colon v  of  Jews, 
numbering  at  least  a  thousand  males.  In  2  Maoc. 
zii.  17  its  position  is  deHned  very  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Chanu,  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town 
fSupis,  though,  as  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
|]Uoef<  is  known,  we  are  not  thereby  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  Tobu     [Tobie;  Tubieni.] 

Pti>lemy  {Geogr,  r.  19)  mentions  a  pinoe  called 
Bavfia  as  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  2^bah,and  thererore 
po)«sibly  to  the  E.  or  NE.  of  the  country  of  Ammon 
proffer,  in  Stefthanus  of  Bynntium  and  in  Eckhe*. 
(Doctr.  Ntanm.  iii.  352;,  the  names  Tubal  and 
Tabeni  occur. 

No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modem  one  haa  yet  been  attempted.  The 
name  Tell  Dobhe  (Buix:khardt,  Syria^  April  25'., 
or,  as  it  is  given  by  tin:  latest  explorer  of  thwe 
regions,  TeU  Dibhe  (Wetzstein,  Mapjt  attached  to  a 
mined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Leja,  a  few 
miles  N.W.  of  Kendwat,  and  also  that  of  ed  Dab, 
some  twelve  houra  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuleib,  axe 
both  suggostive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be  said, 
at  present,  as  to  their  connexion  with  it.         [G.] 

TOBFAH^n^ate:  T»$(at,  Tmfiia:   TbWa). 
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balint,  though  its  nature  is  not  mentSocv^     T« 
evil  had  sprcnd  sc  far  that  the  leada^s  of  the  p^  z-*^ 
were  compelled  tn  rouse  their  refigkras  aot^athias 
by  reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  ftroi^  pr> 
hibitton  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  sbo^^^'d 
not  come  into  the  congrpgation  of  God  for  ere 
(Neh.  xiii.  1 ).     Ewnld  ( Gesch,  iv.  173)  oaijectmys 
that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  (•«  slave  *)  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  and,  being  in  favour  there,  had  bees 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.     But  it 
almost  seems   that   against  Tobiah   theiv   was  a 
stronger  feeUng  of  animosity  than  «;ainst  gaalruli*... 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expre^ion  in  t*  e 
epithet  "  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 
It  was  Tobiah  who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  :«vi  c 
of  SanbalLit  (Neh.  iv.  3),  and  pix>voked  the  bitter 
cry  of  Nehomiah  (Neh.  iv,  4,  5);  it  was  Tobuh 
who  kept  up  communications  with   the   fik  t  <  i: 
Jews,  and  who  sent  Iftters  to  put  their  lender  ra 
fwr  (Neh.  ri.  17,  19);   bat  his  crownmg  a'^  ot 
insult  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  TeuifK^ 
in  the  chamber  which   Kliashib  had  prepaml  t< : 
him  in  deBimce  of  the  Mosaic  statute.     Nciwsnijih'r 
patience  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  '*  therefoie,* 
he  Nivs,  '*  I  cast  foith  all  the  hon5ehold  Auff  or 
Tobiah  out  of  the  chamber,"  and  with  this  sura 
inarv  act  Tob'ah  disappears  fit)m  histoiT  f  Neh.  %•  i 
7.  8).  [W.  A.  W.j 

TOBI'AB.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  ToftiAf 
orTouUAll.  1.  (Tw/Sfof:  T/tobias,  Tifkias:)  Tim 
son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the  book  U 
that  name.    [Tobit,  Book  of.] 

2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  appai^ently  a  nuin  <f 
threat  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  wc 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopritor  \aT.  B.C.  187).  la  V* 
high-priestly  schism  which  happened  aftctvaj<i* 
[Menelaus],  **the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  m.  cxc- 


1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  *'  were  a  fiunily  who    _ 

leturaeil   with   Zerubbstbel,   but    were    unable   to  i  »P'«uous  part  (Joseph.  A»*.  xii.  5.  §1 ).  One  of  th*^.. 


prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  {Ejuc.  ii.  CO;  Neh. 
vii.  6J). 

2.  ( Ibbiae,)  **  Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammonite," 
played  a  conspicuous  part  m  the  rancorous  oppo- 
sition made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  ad 
hei-ents  to  the  rabuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
moes  of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
Isi-aelites  which  began  b^ore  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebi-ews 


Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  bet 
favour  with  tlie  Egyptian  court,  had  a  soa  nam*-. 
Hyrcanus  ^Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4,  §2).  It  has  b>^^> 
supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanua  referred  to  .a 
2  5lacc.  iii.  11;  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat,  for  sotre 
unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Maccab»<^  . 
the  whole  family  were  called  after  their  grandfatbi-'. 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fiuher's  name.  On  the  oti.<" 
hand,  the  natural  recurrence  of  namea  in  Sttooev«dTt 
genemti(His  makes  it  more  probable  that  tb«  Hyr* 


h«.l  o»u«d  to  exist  a.  .  i>.tio..  The  horrible  rto-y  S"""  "^."""ti  '"  "'???*""  ?",?  ^*^w  .w 
01-  the  or^n  of  the  Moabite,  and  Ammonite.,  »  it  ^J'^""^  "'  ^  ««»•  «>»»»•  £"••*.  0-ck.  d.1./ 
was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  ii  an  index  of  the  feeling 


of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  these 
hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke  of 
Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  *'  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jeru- 
wlom  "  (Neh.  ii.  2(1).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave 
vNeh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  oppro- 
brium, and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  him« 
Ht  with  a  priestlr  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
harried  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of 
Berecniah  (N^.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shechauiah  the  son  of  Arah  (Neh.  vi.  17;, 
and  these  family  relations  a'eated  for  him  a  ctrong 
faotion  among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stem  meaaures  which  Lara 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  repress  the  inter- 
marriages with  foreignera.  Even  a  grandson  of  the 
nigh-pi-iest  Elinshib  had  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
hallat  (.Neh.  xiii.  28).  In  xiii.  4  Eliashib  is  said  to 
hue  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would  imply  a 
r«WliouKhip  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and  Smi 


(Comp 
iv.  309 ;  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  L  c)  [B.  K.  W.] 

TOBIE,  THE  PLACES  OF  {ir  re.*  To»- 

$lov:  mhcis  Tttbin:  Syr.  Tabin\,  A  district  wh:>. 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  teat  of  xa 
extensive  colony  of  Jews  ( 1  Marc.  r.  13)  It  i«  i  > 
all  probability  identical  with  the  Land  of  Toh  m^^ 
tinned  in  the  history  of  Jephthah.  [See  alsn  Tr- 
BIENI.]  [*i.l 

TOBI'EL  (^K^niD,  **  the  goodness  of  G>3 :' 

Tw^i^A:  Thobiel\  7V>if/)*  ^«  father  of  Tobit  and 
grandfather  of  Tobias  H ),  Tob.  i.  1 .  The  name  may 
be  compared  with  Taboel  {JaMx).     [Taiiasx.^' 

[B.  F.  W.j 

TOBI'JAH  (^njaiD :  Tmfilus :  Tftubiat^     1. 

One  of  the  Levites  sent  bv  Jehoshaphjit  to  trtk.2 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  ('2  Chr.  xrii.  8). 

2.  (ol  xp^^<MA<  ovv^s:  TbUot.)  One  of  ti;« 
Captivity  in  the  time  of  Zeduiriah,  in  wheiw  ^w 
seoce  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crwvat 
of  silver  a»d  gold  and  putt  them  on  the  Wmi  a 


•  TOBrr 

hxhuu  the  hlgh-pnost  (Zech.  Ti    jO).     In  Ter.  14 
kn  .lumc  Appeatv  in  the  sborteQed  foiin  H^SiO* 

KoReiimtiller  conjectai«  that  he  was  one  of  a  depit- 
tiition  who  came  up  to  JeruKilem,  fix)m  the  Jews 
>'ho  atill  ivmnined  in  Babylon,  vrilh  contributions 
of  ijold  and  silrer  for  the  Tt-mple.  But  Maurer 
0OQ2(idetY  that  the  ofTennji;)!  were  pi"««ented  by  Tobijah 
and  his  oonipauiotu,  becauae  the  crowns  were  com- 
manded to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
their  risit  and  geneitwtj.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TO  BIT  (Tw/Sffe,  TwjSffT,  Ttt&lr :  Vulg.  To- 
tins ;  Vet.  Lat.  To^%  Thobi,  Tabis},  the  sou  of  To- 
bitJ  ^To/Si^X;  Thobiel,  Tijbiet)  and  fiither  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  i,  1,  &c.).  [ToBiT,  Book  of.]  The  name 
appeai^i  to  answer  to  *3\0f  which  oocun  fiequently 
in  later  times  (Fritzj^che,  ad  Teh.  i.  1 ),  and  not  (as 
Welte,  Einl,  66)  to  Hjate  ;  yet  in  that  case  T«/3.'j, 
aivoitling  to  the  analogy  of  Aevts  (^7)»  ^o"^<^  ^^'^ 
been  the  more  natui-al  form.  The  etymology  of  I 
tlie  word  is  obKnre.  Ugen  ti-anslntes  it  simply 
••  my  goodness  ;*'  Fritcsche,  with  gi-eater  probability, 
regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  n'31t3,  comparing 
WfAxf  (Uike  iii.  24,  28),  ^pJH,  kc.{ad  Tob.  1.  c). 

The  f'lnn  in  the  Vulgate  is  of  dO  weight  against 
the  OH  I^tin,  except  bO  far  as  it  shows  the  reading 
of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  nscd,  in  which 
the  identitr  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  is 
directly  affirmed  (i.  9,  Vulg.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

TOTHT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
simply  Tobit  {TwfiW,  Tvfittr)  in  the  old  MSS. 
At  a  later  time  the  opening  woixls  of  the  book,  Bl- 
0hos  \^cev  Tw^ir,  were  taken  as  a  title.  In  Ijilin 
MSS.  it  is  styled  Tobis,  Lifter  Thbbis,  Liber  Tijbxae 
(SaJmtier,  706),  To^iit  et  Tobias,  Liber  utriusqw 
Tobiae  (Fritrsche,  Einl.  §1). 

1.  Texi. — The  book  exists  at  pi-esent  in  Creek, 
fjltin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texta,  which  differ  more 
m  less  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
whole  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
powthat  all  were  derived  from  one  wiitten  original, 
which  was  mcdiried  in  the  course  of  translation  or 
transcription.  The  Oreek  text  is  found  in  two 
distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followeil  by  the 
mass  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  fiagmcntary, 
and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  this, 
one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinai- 
ticus  (  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustimus),  and  another  in 
three  later  MSS.  (44,  106,  107,  Holmes  and  Pai^ 
Mms;  Ti.  9-xii'.. ;  Fritzsche,  Exeg,  Handb.  71- 
1 10).  The  Ltttin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
*■!»  common  ( Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
▼eriion  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  anistant  who 
was  master  of  both  langui^es.  The  ti^eatmeut  of 
the  text  in  this  recension  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  description  which  Jerome  gives 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made  (comp.  Praef. 
m  Toh.  §4) ;  and  it  is  of  veiy  little  critioJ  value, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
difierent  elenmits  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  Latlna)  texts  are 
fi«r  more  valuable,  though  these  present  oonsider- 
■Ue  variations  among  themselves,  as  genei-ally  hap- 
pen*, and  repiisBent  *jie  revised  and  not  the  original 
\»  reek  ^ext.  Sabati  t:  has  given  one  text  from  these 
VSS  of  the  eighth  century,  and  also  added  various 
raHUiift  from  another  MS.,  formerly  in  the  pnascsnon 
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of  Christina  of  Swetien,  which  contains  a  distioct 
ve»  on  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.-ri.  12 
( liVd,  IaU.  ii.  p.  706).  A  thiixl  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Speculum,  published  by  Mai.  Spi» 
ciletj.  Rom.  ix.  21-2.S.  The  Hebrew  rersions  are  of 
no  gieat  weight.  One,  which  was  publish^l  by  P. 
Fagius  (1542)  afler  a  Constantinopolitan  edition  of 
1517,  is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Gieek 
text  without  being  a  ^rvile  ti^ansiation  (Fritzsche, 
§4).  Anotlier,  published  by  S.  Munster  (1542, 
&c.),  is  btused  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  version. 
Both  these  vendons,  with  the  Syriac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  ai-e  late  Jewish  works  of 
unceitain  date  (Fritzsche,  /.  c.  Ilgen,  ch.  xvii.  ff.) 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  At 
far  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  close  tendering  of  the  common 
Gi-eek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from\his  point  to  the 
end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  fiict  which  is  n<^ 
ticed  in  the  mai^n  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  Con^en^f.— The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol 
lows.     Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  obsei-ved  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Temple-eervice  at  Jeruailem  (j.  4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser.     Wliile  in  ca|H 
tivity  he  exmied  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
which  his  &vourable  position  at  court  {kyopeurHitt 
i.  13,  **  purveyor  ")  enabled  him  to  do,  aud  at  tliis 
time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Gtbael  of  Hages  m  Metiia.     But 
when  Sennacherib  suooteded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.     He  waa  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  yji  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight  On  the  aoorjision 
of  Esarluiddon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Khieveh, 
at  the  interceMion  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  wh ' 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i. 
22) ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him 
into  a  strange  misfbrtime.     As  he  lay  one  night  in 
the  court  of  his  house,  being  unclean  fitmi  having 
buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  sti'angled  in 
the  marketrplace,  sparrows  '*  muted  watm  dung 
into  hia  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind.     Being  thus 
disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  supported   by  Ach{« 
floharus,  ami  after  his  departure  (I'ead  ^wopc^,  ii. 
10)  by  the  labour  of  hia  wi^«.    On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stcaimg  a  kid  which  had 
been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  r^ 
proached  him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  hia 
righteous  deeds.     Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  prayed 
to  God  for  help;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  Sara,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11),  the  only 
daughter  of  Baguel,  also  sought  help  fitmi  God 
against  the  repitmdies  of  her  father  s  househoM. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  perishei 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  evj 
spirit  Asmodeus  [ASMODEUSl;  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  **  bring  her  father's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).    So  Kaphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  sorrow.    In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (ir.).     On  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinsnum,  Azarias) 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  they   *'  went  forth  both,  and  tJte 
young  imm's  dog  with  them,"  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (v.).     When  thoi 
reached  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Rak 
phael  to  take  "  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall"  of  «<  a 
Hah  which  leaped  out  rf  the  rif«r  and  wooM  have 
i  &  R  ( 
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dei'ouTcd  him,"  and  instracted  how  to  use  the 
fin>t  two  agaioi^  Asmodeoa,  for  Sara,  Raphael  said, 
was  appointed  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).  So  when  they 
ruhxiea  EfL-bniana  they  were  entertained  by  Ragiiel, 
and  in  aooordanoe  with  the  words  of  the  angel,  ^)ara 
was  given  to  Tobias  in  nuurriage  that  nightj  and 
Asmodeos  was  '*driTen  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Kgrpt,"  where  "  the  angel  bound  him  "  (rii.,  viii.). 
Aflfer  this  Raphad  recovered  the  loan  from  Gafaael 
(ix.),  and  Tobias  then  retnrued  with  Sara  and  half 
her  Other's  goods  to  Ninere  (x.).  Tobit,  infonned 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  oommand  of  the  angel  applied 
the  Hih's  gall  to  his  fiither's  eyes  and  restored  his 
sight  (xi.).  After  this  Raphael  addressing  to  both 
w  /rds  of  good  oounad  repealed  himself,  and  **  they 
saw  him  no  more  "  (xii.).  On  this  Tobit  expressed 
his  gratitode  in  a  fine  pnlm  (xiii.) ;  and  be  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (ziv.  1, 2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  aooording  to  his  instmctlon,  re- 
tomed  to  Ecbatana.and  **  before  he  died  he  hesod  of 
the  destraction  of  Ninere,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spake  *'  (xir.  15,  4). 

3.  Historieal  character, — ^The  nanative  whidi 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  receired 
without  inquiry  or  di^Mite  as  historically  true  till 
the  rise  of  free  critidsm  at  the  Reformation.  Luther, 
while  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (comp.  §6),  yet  expraaed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  these  doubts  graduaUy  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writers.  Bertholdt 
i^Evd,  §579)  has  given  a  summary  of  alleged  errors 
in  detail  («.^.  i.  1,  2,  ofNapthali,  compared  with 
2  K.  XV.  29;  tL  9,  Rages,  odd  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  rather 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  history  than 
upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captioas 
and  rardy  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  End,  pp. 
84*94).  Tliis,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  the  book  could  have  been  completed  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.a  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15), 
and  writim  in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  The  whole  tone  of  the  n«ntive  bespeaks 
a  bter  age;  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  sfMrits  is  daborated  in  a  form  which  bdongs  to 
a  period  oonsiderably  posterior  to  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  (Asmodeus,  Ui.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3 ;  Raphael, 
xii.  15).  The  iocidmts  again,  are  completely  iao- 
laled,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  any  part 
of  Soipture  (the  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15 
(16)  II  MatL  vii.  12;  Tob.  xiii.  16-18  11  Rev. 
xxi.  18,  are  mere  general  ideas),  nor  in  Joaephus 
or  Philo.  And  though  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  objection  against  the 
reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  characti*r  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from  the  ge^ 
ncral  diameter  of  such  events  in  the  historical  books 
ef  Scripture,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  drcumatances  of  the  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  [Danirl,  vol.  i.  p.  394],  which  might  serve 
to  cspUin  this  diflerenoe.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
may  certainly  he  concluded  that  the  narrative  is 
not  simply  history,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire 
how  fiir  it  b  based  upon  facts.  It  is  quite  possible 
thit  some  real  occurrences,  preserved  by  tradition, 
f^irninhfd  the  basb  of  the  narrative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  dimination  of  the 
est rsordinary  details  will  leave  bdiind  pure  history 
(to  Ueen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
tfidactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral 
Inwiu  which  it  ooavt ys,  and  Dol  in  the  incidents. 
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The  incidento  furnish  lif  dy  pictaies  of  the 
which  the  author  wished  to  faMskarte,  but  ^ 
lemons  themselves  are  independent  of  thcai.  Hv 
can  any  weif tit  be  laid  on  the  minute  i  ■■ilnii 
with  whick  apparently  unimpotlant  details  an 
described  {e.g.  the  genealogy  and  dwdlinfg'plicr 
of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2 ;  the  marriage  fertival,  via.  2(\ 
xi.  18,  19,  quot(>d  by  Ilgen  and  Wdie),  m  par- 
ing the  reality  of  the  events,  for  audi  particoktrity 
is  chaiacteristic  of  Eastern  romaaoa,  and 
again  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  The  writer 
posing  his  story  necessarily  observed  the 
form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Original  Language  and  RetiriamMj-^\n  the 
absence  of  dl  direct  evklcnoe,  eoosklerable  doubt  baa 
been  folt  aa  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
The  superior  deamess,  simplidty,  and  ace— ct  oI 
the  LXX.  text  prove  condosivdy  thai  this  is  iwni 
the  original  than  any  other  text  which  b  kftwm*  if 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  (Jahn  and  KHtaache 
doubtfully),  the  original  itsd£  '  Indeed,  the 
ments  which  have  been  broogfat  fbrwanl  to 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  for  from  ooodnaivau  The 
supposed  contradictions  betw»«a  difiemt  parts  otf"  the 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  firai  (L-iiL  6) 
to  the  third  persca  (iii.  7-xir.),  foam  wkidi  Ugca 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  namtive  wan  naale 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  dooumnts,  carekasljr  put 
together,  and  afkerwaids  reudeied  by 
translator,  are  easily  explicable  on  other 
and  the  alleged  mistransbtiotta  (iiL  l>;  iv.  19,  &c) 
depend  rather  oo  errora  in  interprding  the  Greek 
text,  than  on  erron  in  the  text  itaelf.  The  style, 
again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far  from  the 
classicd  standard,  is  not  mora  so  than  aome  boctks 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  («.  g.  the 
Apocdypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  ia  it 
whidi  points  ooiainly  to  the  immediate  influ«iKc 
of  an  Aramaic  text.    (i.  4,  mU  «dras  t^ 


Tov  alMMf ,  comp.  Eph.  iiL  21 ;  i.  22,  im  jfyrrfpoj; 
iiL  15,  tra  rt  lUH  {ijr;  t.  15,  ripa  tfoi  lorapMi 
luaB'hp  HiSdroi ;  xiv.  3,  wpoa409re  ^ofitZvtaa^  &o 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Oiigcn  was  not  ao 
quainted  with  any  Hdirew  origind  {E^,  ad  A/He, 
13) ;  and  the  Chddee  copy  which  Jeronie  uarA, 
as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained,  was  eri- 
dently  a  later  version  of  the  storj.  On  the  ««tber 
hand,  there  is  no  intend  evideDce  against  the  aa|>> 
position  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  tranriatkin.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  aoppoati«ia 
(e.  g,  ix.  6) ;  and  if  the  oonsidention  of  the  data 
and  place  of  the  compodtion  of  the  book  fovaur  thia 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Greek  offera 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary:-— i.  6,  ayaiia 
aovpfa,  • .  e.  iy  &«^x^  ^^"^  aovpwr.  Dent.  rviiL  4  ; 
i.  7,  Aroroarf {oy«ai ;  L  21,  iit\aytaria  i  IL  :$, 
<rTpayyaX6mt  &c. :  and  in  constrnctioa,  xiii.  7, 
iiya^XtSur0at  ri^r  juyaXmainiv ;  xii.4,  ttaaieSa#ai 
Tivi;  vi.  19,  wpootfycir  riW  (intrans.);  vi.  ^, 
iyyt(taf  iw,  &c.  But  these  furnish  no  aignnest 
on  either  dde. 

The  various  texts  whidi  remain  bave  dieaJy 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  thi^ee  vari«  ties  may  be 
distinguished :  (1 )  the  LXX. ;  (2)  the  revised  Greek 
text,  followed  by  theOid  Latin  in  the  nwin,  and  bv 
the  Syriac  in  part;  and  (3)  the  Vulgite  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  vereioos  have  no  crititjl  v 
(1)  The  LXX.  is  followed  by  A.  V..  and  has 
already  chaiacterized  as  the  standanl  to  which  the 
others  are  to  be  reforrod.  (2)  The  revised  text, 
first  l-»^>«i'j;ht  distinctly  into  noti<.«  by  Fritavhf 
{EaU,  $5),  is  bnsed  oa  the  LXX.  Giedc,  whk^  Is 
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At  ooe  tiine  extended,  and  then  compi'esscd,  with  a 
new  to  pvater  fulness  and  clearness.  A  tew  of 
Ihe  ▼oriations  in  the  first  diapter  will  indicate  its 
ihar.ifitei': — Ver.  2,  Blfffiris,  add.  Mvm  BwrfiAp 
ipAiov  i^  Api0TCf>dy  ^oyAp ;  ver.  8»  oft  Jca^Kci, 
giren  at  length  roif  ip^mwoh  Kol  rats  x4fMU'» 
«,r.X. ;  v«r.  18,  iie  r^t  'Iov8a(cit,  add.  ir  4ffi4pait 
T^s  KolaHts  fr  lroti|(rcr  ^|  ainov  6  fiaviKths 
rov  OTpcvoS  W9fl  r«r  fiXmr^fumw  Sr  ifikaa" 
pt^x^vw ;  rer.  22,  o^rox<^s>  A^x'^'^^'X'^'- 
(3 )  The  Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  finom  a 
Chaldaa  copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of 
BBMitb  into  Uebit»w  for  Jerome,who  in  turn  dictated 
a  Latin  rendering  to  a  secretar^r.  {Pratf,  «n  T6b, : 
.....  Exigitia  ut  librum  Chaldaec  aeimone  cod> 
■eriptam  ad  Latinum  atjlum  traluun  ....  Feci 
■itia  dadderio  vestro,  n<Mi  tamen  meo  studio  .... 
Et  quia  Ticina  est  Chaldaecnraiii  lingua  sennooi 
Hebimicot  ntriusque  linguae  peritlfldmum  loquacem 
repericBS  winia  diei  kSorem  orr^pui,  et  quidqnid 
iU«  mihi  Uebraids  Teiirfs  expressit,  hoc  ego,  aocito 
■olcjrio,  aennonibus  Latinis  cxpoaui.)  It  is  eWdent 
that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  Tcnion,  which  ha  follows  almost  verballj 
•D  a  few  places:  iti.  3-6;  it.  6,  7,  II,  28,  &o.; 
tat  the  greater  iiart  of  tbs  version  seems  to  be  an 
iodep«ndent  worL  On  the  whole,  it  is  mora  oondse 
than  the  Old  Latin ;  bat  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  marlc  the  ascetidsm  of 
&  Ute  age:  ii.  12-14  (ponllel with  Job);  iii.  17-23 
(fxpansion  of  iii.  14) ;  vi.  17  C  (expansion  of  ri. 
18);  ix.  11,  12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  aooeptus  erss 
Deo,  nicssae  fuit  nt  tcntatio  probaret  te). 

5.  Date  and  place  of  Compotition, — ^The  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  the  book  and  the  place 
where  it  was  compiled  are  scanty,  and  oonse- 
qaentlj  very  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tjiined  on  these  points.  Eichhorn  {Einl,  pp.  408  ff.) 
plaoes  the  author  afler  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
without  fixing  any  further  limit  of  age  or  country. 
Bertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rages  [Kaoes],  brings  the  book 
considerably  later  than  Seleucus  Kioator  (dr.  B.C. 
250-200),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written  by  a  Ga^ 
lilaenn  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence  given 
to  thobe  dislricU  in  the  narrative  {Eml.  pp.  2499, 
2500).  De  Wette  leaves  the  date  undeteimined,  but 
^rgum  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Palestine 
(A^M/.  (311).  EwaU  {Oesehichte,  iv.  233-238) 
fixes  the  composition  in  the  fiur  East,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  B.O.).  This 
last  opinion  is  almost  certainly  oonect.  The  su- 
perior and  inferior  limits  of  the  data  of  the  book 
aeem  to  be  defined  with  fiur  distinctness.  On  the 
one  hand  the  detailed  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  points 
clearly  to  some  time  afler  the  Babylonian  Captivity ; 
and  thU  date  is  definitely  marked  by  the  reference 
to  a  now  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  **  not  like  the  firat " 
(^Tob.  xiv.  5;  oomp.  Ear.  iii.  12).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothiig  to  show  that  the  Jews  were 
threatened  with  any  special  danger  when  the  narra- 
tive was  written  (as  in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in 
which  Media  is  mentioned  (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date 
will  fiill  somewhers  within  the  period  between  the 
dose  of  the  work  cf  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of 
A  lexander  (dr.  B.C.  430-334).  The  contenU  of  the 
book  furnish  also  some  due  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  Mot  only  is  there  %n  accumte  know- 
ledge of  the  Kencn  described  (Ewald,  233),  but  the 
incidents  have  a  lucal  colouring.  'I'he  coutintial 
to  a'msgiviog  and  Uw  burial  of  the  dead. 
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and  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  right  per> 
formanoe  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  by  thoee  who 
are  afiu*  off  (i.  4),  can  ecaixxly  be  due  to  an  cffi>rt 
of  imagination,  but  must  rather  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inunediate  experience  of  the  write**. 
This  would  suggest  that  he  waa  living  out  of  PBlei> 
tine,  in  some  Pernan  city,  perhaps  Babylon,  where 
his  countrymen  were  expoeed  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  heathen  governors,  and  in  danger  of  n^ 
lecting  the  Temple-service.  Glimpses  are  also  siven 
of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  at  court,  not  only  iL 
the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but  also  in  direct  counsel 
(xii.  7,  fuforfiptoif  fioffiXtms  icaXhv  kMoi),  which 
better  suit  such  a  position  than  any  other  (oomp. 
xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  writing  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ori- 
ginal. And  even  S  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought 
much  lower,  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  oentuiy 
B.C.,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest  possible  Ihnit, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  some  Aramaic  dialect,  aa  the  Greek  literature  of 
Plslestine  belongs  to  a  much  later  time;  and  the  r»- 
ferances  to  Jerusalem  seem  to  show  that  the  book 
couM  not  have  been  composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv. 
5),  an  inference,  indeed,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  its  general  contents.  As  long  as  the  book 
was  held  to  be  strict  history  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  immediate  acton,  in  accordance 
with  the  diieetioo  of  the  angel  (xii.  20).  The  pas- 
sages where  Tobit  speaks  in  the  first  penon  (i.-iii. 
6,  xiii.)  were  assigned  to  his  authorship.  The  in- 
tervening chapten  to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xiv. 
1-11) ;  and  the  concluding  versss  (xiv.  12-15)  to 
one  oC  his  friends  who  survived  him.  If,  however, 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  ia  set  aside, 
there  is  no  tiaoe  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  Hiatory,-^ThB  history  of  tiie  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.  While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  received  as  cs- 
nonical,  the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  [Canon.]  The  peculiar  meriu  of  the 
book  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  gain  for 
it  a  wide  and  hearty  reception.  There  appeara  to 
be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistie  of  Polycarp  (c  10,  eleemoeyma  de  morte 
liberal,  Tob.  iv.  10,  zii.  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  oomiption  in  the  text.  To. 
bias  appeare  among  the  propheta  (Iren.  i.  30, 11). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {8tnm,  iL  23,  §139,  roifre 
fipax^s  4  ypm^  MfiXmrntp  «ipi}«via,  Tob.  iv. 
18)  and  Origen  practically  use  the  book  as  ca* 
nonical ;  but  Origen  distinctly  notices  that  neither 
Tobit  nor  Jndith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and 
rests  the  authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  tiie 
Churches  {Ep.  ad  Afrio.  13,  'Efipaioi  r^  Tm$t^ 
ob  xp^t^tu .  •  •  AAA*,  hn\  Xpmvrai  r^  Tcs/S/f 
a2  ^JucAifo-f oi  .  .  .  DeOrat,  l,§14,if  roGT»/3iHr 
0ifiK^  ktrriXiyowtM  ol  itt  w^pirofi^t  A%  u^  4tf^ 
BtoB^iK^ .  •  .).  Even  Athanasius  when  writing 
without  any  critical  regard  to  the  Canon  quotes 
Tobit  as  Scripture  {A^.  c.  Arian,  §11,  Ar  yi' 
Tpmrrai,  Tob.  xii.  7) ;  but  when  he  gives  a  formal 
lirt  of  the  Sacred  Books,  he  definitely  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  places  it  with  other  apociy- 
phal  books  among  the  writings  which  were  *'  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  insti'ucted  in  tin 
ru)e-i  of  piety"  {Ep.  Feet.  p.  1177,  ed.  MigntO. 
€1  the  Latin  Chureh  Tobit  found  a  nudi  more  d^ 
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ndf«l  eaoq>tauce.  Cypnan,  Hilar?,  and  l.ud  W, 
quone  it  as  authoritative  (Ojpr.  De  Orat.  JJ^«n, 
32 ;  Hil.  Pict.  /h  Psalm,  czxix.  7 ;  yet  oo:np. 
Prol.  m  P«.  XT.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athcm.  i.  p.  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha  ot* 
*iie  LXX.  among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Chui^  rrrvired  "  (2V  Dortr.  Christ,  ii.  8),*  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin 
fathers  [«mp.  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  &c.].  Am« 
bi-ose  in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treat- 
ing of  the  e\il8  of  usury,  in  which  be  speaks  of 
the  book  as  *' prophetic "  in  the  strongest  tei-ms 
{De  Tobidf  If  1;  camp.  ffexaem.vi,  4\  Jerome 
however,  followed  by  RatBnus,  maintamed  the 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  treated  it  very  summarily  (for  later 
authorities  se^  Canon  ).  In  modem  times  the 
moral  excellence  of  tlie  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pro- 
nounced it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  *'  a  tinily  beautiful, 
wholesome,  and  profitable  Hction,  the  work  of  a 
gifted  poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  read- 
ing" (ap.  Fritssche,  j?m/.  §11).  The  same  view 
is  held  aUo  in  the  English  Churoh.  A  passage  from 
Tobit  is  quoted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as 
the  teaching  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scriptuie  " 
^Of  Almsdeeds,  ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Conie);  and  the 
Imyer-book  offers  several  indications  of  the  same 
f^hng  of  lespect  tor  the  book.  Three  verses  are 
ivtained  among  the  sentences  used  at  the  Offei'tory 
(Tob.  iv.  7-9) ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Marriage 
Service  contains  a  plain  adaptation  of  Jerome's 
Teision  of  Tob.  ri.  17  (Hi  namque  qui  oonjugium 
ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  mente  exdu* 
dant,  et  suae  liUdini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et 
uulus  quibus  uon  est  intelkctus,  habet  potestatem 
daemonium  super  eos).  In  tlie  First  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  a  reference  to  the  blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara 
by  Raphael  was  retained  in  the  same  sei-vice  from 
the  old  ofBce  in  place  of  the  present  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah ;  and  one  of  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  Litany,  introduced  from  the  Sarum  Breviary, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  Vulgnte  version  of  T6b. 
iii.  3  (Ne  viudictam  sumas  de  peocatis  meis,  neque 
i-eminiiscaris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Religio^tt  chanicUr^—Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heaii- 
ily  to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete 
and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  af\er  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  foimal  righteousness  of  works,  but 
as  yet  the  work^  aie  painted  as  springing  from 
a  living  fiutb.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  11).  The 
giving  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  i-eal  service  of  love  (i.  16,  17,  ii.  1-7,  iv. 
7-11,  IG),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is 
Isiid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  fix)m 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepts 
one  (iv.  15,  %  fuo'cTt  .uf^Scrl  «-ot^<ri}t)  c  >utains  the 
negjitive  side  of  the  golden  rule  ef  condj:t  (Matt. 
vii.  1 2),  which  in  this  pailial  foim  is  found  among 


•  This  is  expressed  still  mure  dIstiDclly  In  the  Specul 
(p.  1127.  C,  (tl.  Par.  1836):  "Non  sunt  orolttendi  et  bi 
^llhri]  quos  quldcm  ante  Salvatoris  adventum  constat  esse 
eooscriptoe.  ted  eos  non  recvptos  a  Jndaeis  recipit  tamen 
Ijnadnn  S^lvatorfe  ecclesia."  The  prefsoe  fh>m  which 
theae  words  are  taken  Is  follow  od  by  quotations  from 
Wiailwm  Koclestastidis  andToU. 
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tne  mnxim.o  of  Confucius.  But  it  Is  chie§y  is  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  dcm  <k 
life  that  the  bc>k  excels.  The  parting  of  Tol  mt 
and  his  mother,  the  oonaolatin  of  Tobit  (v.  17-^i\ 
the  affection  of  Raguel  (vii.  4*S),  the  anzioas  wuV 
hig  of  the  parents  (z.  1-7),  the  aim's  r<tnm  (is.  4, 
xi. ),  and  even  the  mijust  suqpickwMWWoftheaorrcrw 
of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii.  1M4)  are  painted  witb  i 
simpUdty  worthy  of  the  beet  tames  of  thepKkriarcba> 
Almost  every  family  relation  i»  touched  cpon  with 
natural  grace  and  affectioo :  hosbuid  and  wife,  pai«o 
and  chiki,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant, maaterand  acrrant, 
are  presented  in  the  moct  varied  action,  and  alwars 
with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14,  r.  17-22,  rii.  16, 
viii.  4-8,  X.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22,  ii.  10,  viL  3-«,  v. 
14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &c.).  Prayer  iiallows  the  whole 
conduct  of  life  (ir.  19,  vi.  17,  viii.  5-8,  &0  ;  and 
even  in  distitsa  tJiere  is  confidence  that  in  the  eml 
all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14,  19),  though  theie  b  ca 
clear  antidpation  of  a  ftiture  personal  ezlstairc 
(iii.  6).  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  is 
the  book  is  the  pixHDinenoe  given  to  the  actioa  vi 
spirits,  who,  while  they  are  ouueeived  to  be  «ob|Ht 
to  the  passion*,  of  men  and  material  infiueoeea  (A»- 
modeus),  ar:;  yet  not  affected  by  bodily  wants,  and 
manifested  onlr  by  their  own  will  (Ra|iiael,  xii.  I S^*;. 
Powers  of  evil  (jBatfUnoK  wtv/M  VMn|p^,  iii.  8. 
1 7,  vi.  7, 14, 1 7)  are  repi^eeented  as  gaining  the  n^iais 
of  injuiing  men  by  sin  [AssiODEUS],  while  they 
are  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  fritb 
and  prayer  (viu.  2, 3).  On  the  otner  hand  Raphael 
comes  among  men  as  "  the  healer "  voomp.  Dill- 
mann.  Das  Buck  Henoch,  c.  20),  and  by  the  mb- 
sion  of  God  (ni.  17,  xii.  18),  rtttores  thcae  vboee 
good  actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  t;i\ 
and  "  the  remembninoe  of  whose  prawrs  h«  has 
brought  before  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  'l2).  This 
ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere  expnsdr  re- 
cognized. Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom  Raphael  ;s 
one,  are  specially  described  as  thoee  "  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  gloiy  of  God  "  (xii.  15).  It  is  duuac- 
teristic  of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  smne  beiiTu 
to  interpose  between  God  and  man  that  fin^.'Mi 
prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  "  the  elor  j  ot 
God,"  before  which  these  archangels  appear  ft« 
priests  in  the  holiest  place  (\nii.  15,  xii.  15) ;  ami  in 
one  pasxnge  "the  angel  of  God"  (v.  16,  21)  oc^n:- 
pies  a  position  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Woi'i 
in  the  Taigums  and  Philo  {De  mitt.  nom.  §1':. 
&c.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered  to  **  all  th« 
holy  angels"  (xl.  14,  fbXcyvitA€vot  as  oaatnts^«vi 
with  9hXoyirr6s :  comp.  Luke  i.  42),  who  are  tlwfn- 
selves  tmited  with  "the  elect"  in  the  doty  cs 
praising  God  for  ever  (viii.  15).  This  ment>on  vt 
"  the  elect"  points  to  a  second  doctrinal  featiuc  t4 
the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch  alone  of  th 
apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a  giorirm 
)-estoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  ^It5' . 
But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  mi 
not  the  work  of  a  universal  i«viour.  The  Tecnfif 
is  described  as  "  crmaecrated  and  built  for  all  «f^  " 
(i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "an  everlasting  dectve** 
(i.  6),  and  when  it  b  restored  "  the  streeta  of  Jcrn- 
salem  shall  say  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which  hath 

b  In  ibis  oonnexlon  may  be  noUeed  tbn  irKMent,  wlnct 
is  withont  a  parallel  in  Saipcme,  and  seems  more  natoral 
to  the  West  than  to  the  Kaat,  the  oHnpaniooahip  ctf  tlw 
doK  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  xl.  4 :  oomp.  Ambr.  ffawit.  ri 
4.  17 :  **  Muiae  specie  besUae  aanctoj  Raphael,  a^elw 
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BtoUed  it  for  over  "  (stii.  18);    In  nil  tbei^  in  not 
the  »)ight«st  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  pentonal  Me!«iah. 

8.  Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between 
the  Book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  oiiUine 
which  has  been  given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resem- 
blanob  is  only  superficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
probablj  suggested  by  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the 
ditifereoces  ai«  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  aifiictod  are  laid 
at  ODoe  in  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  reliance  on 
His  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately  relieved 
by  Divine  interposition.  In  Job  the  rml  conflict  is 
ill  the  soul  of  the  suflTerer,  and  his  reuet  comes  at 
length  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xlii.  6). 
The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts ;  tiie  other 
by  dear  maxims  "Iranslatal  into  touching  incidents. 
The  contrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more 
instructive.  These  books  present  two  pictures  of 
Jevrish  life  and  fteling,  broadly  distinguished  in  all 
their  details,  and  yet  mutually  illnstrative.  The 
one  represents  the  exile  prospei'ous  and  even  power- 
ful in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to  sudden  dangers, 
cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  looking  with  un- 
ahaken  love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  mainly 
occupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life ;  the 
other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when 
national  independence  was  threatened ,  and  a  righteous 
cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulous  valour.  The 
one  gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living, 
the  o^er  of  couiage  in  daring.  The  one  reflects 
the  current  feeling  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule, 
the  other  during  the  struggles  for  fieedom. 

9.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by 
K.  D.  Ilgen  {Die  GescJi,  TobCa  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  ewer 
EitdeUvmg  versehenf  Jen.  1800),  which,  in  spite  of 
seriotts  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, contains  the  roost  full  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents. The  edition  of  Fritz-sche  ( Exetjet.  ffandb.  ii., 
Leipcig,  1853)  is  concise  and  scholurlike,  but  leaves 
some  points  without  illustmtion.  In  England  the 
book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocr)'pha,  seems  to  have 
f;illen  into  most  undeserved  neglect.       [B.  F.  \V.] 

TO'CHENT  (}3n :  BokkZ  ;  Alex.  eoYXou" : 
Thochen).  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only) 
amonght  the  towns  of  Simeon.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Josh.  (xix.  7)  thera  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  however,  adds  the  name 
Thalcha  between  Remmon  and  Ether  in  the  latter 
passage;  and  it  is  not  iroposi»ible  that  this  may  be 
the  remnant  of  a  Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  though  it  has  been  oonsidei*ed  as  an 
indication  of  Telero.  [G.] 

TOGAB'MAHCnDnSh:  e^pyo^:   7%or- 

tna^.  A  ion  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz 
and  Kiphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  Togarmah,  as  a  geogi-aphical  term,  is 
connected  with  Armenia,*  and  that  the  subsequent 
c:»ticei  of  the  name  (Ex.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6) 
accord  with  this  view.  [Armenia.]  It  remains 
for  us  to  examine  into  Uie  ethnol(^  of  the  Aime- 
oians  with  a  view  to  the  position  assigned  to  them 
m  the  Mosaic  table.  The  most  decisive  statement 
icspKting  them  in  ancient  litei-ature  is  furnished  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  that  they  wei-e  Phrygian 
colonists,  that  they  were  armed  in  the  HhiTgian 
Sashiou,  and  were  associated  with  the  Phrygians 
acder  the  same  commander  (Heiwl.  vii.  73).     The 

*  Tbe  name  Itself  nuy  possibly  have  refereuoe  to  Ar- 
•jcnla.  for.  aaxfrdlng  to  Orimin  {O'esck.  DaUtch,  Spr.  IL 
136 k  iNicanDah  cunies  fhrni  tbe  Sonsrrii  Mm.  -  tribr" 
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remark  of  Eudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.  'Aoucvia 
that  the  Aimeniaiis  roF^emble  the  Phry(fi'ani<  in  m.in7 
nispects  in  language  {rf  pwff  voAAa  ^pvyl(ov<n 
tends  m  the  same  direction.  It  is  hurdly  neces-Miy 
to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  imply* 
ing  nioie  than  a  common  origm  of  the  two 
peoples ;  for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  pi'O- 
gre&»  of  the  Japhetic  i-aoes,  and  on  the  central 
position  which  Armenia  held  in  regaid  to  their 
movements,  we  should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia 
was  oolonixed  fram  Armenia,  than  vice  versA.  The 
Phrygians  wei'e  indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their 
first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  liavo 
crossed  into  Asia  (Hei'od.  vii.  73),  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retix)gi-ade  movement  of  a 
section  of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction 
of  their  original  home.  The  period  of  this  move- 
ment is  fixed  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680),  whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an 
impoilant  race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period 
(^^trab.  vii.  p.  321 ;  Hercxl.  vii.  8,11).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant 
race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spi^ead  west- 
ward from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  language  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Givek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  CrcUyl.  p.  410^  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  foimer  ai'e  decidedly  Indo* 
Euro))ean  (iiawlinson's  Jlerod.  i.  G66).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  character  of  the  countiy, 
and  partly  by  the  lai^e  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experieni-ed.  In  spite  of  tliis, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Elym,  Forech.  Introd.  p.  32 ;  Die- 
fen  bach,  Orig,  Europ,  p.  43).  With  regaid  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  appaiently  not  the  most 
ancient,  are  thought  to  bcour  a  Turanian  chaiacter 
(Layanl's  A'ui.  and  Bab,  p.  402  ;  Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652; ;  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fiiils  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Aiineniana 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmah 
with  their  early  history  in  that  they  represent  Um 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §9-1 1;.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TO'HU  (Jinh  :  %0Ki  ;  Alex.  %ow :  TMiM), 
An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  porlmfM  the 
same  as  ToAii  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

T0l[(7h:  9oo^\  Alex.  eac(:   Thoii),    King 

of  Hamnth  on  the  Orontes,  who,  aflcr  the  def«.it  of 
his  poweiful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Haniadezer  by 
the  aiiny  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Iladoram, 
to  congiatulnte  the  victor  and  do  him  homnge  with 
prcients  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Snm.  viii. 
9,  10).  •*  For  Hadadezer  had  ware  with  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  199)  conjecUires  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vaasnhtge. 
Theie  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
Toi,  and  his  objetl  may  have  been,  as  Josephus  vaji 


and  il}-ma  =  Armeuim  wbUA  he  farther  cociiecU  «itk 
If  crmliio  ibe  sou  of  Maiums. 
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li  WM  {Ant,  vi..  5«  §4),  to  auj  off  the  conqiiEror 
Mritb  the  '*  ves^eU  of  andent  workmuichip"  (rse^ 
r^s  iipx''^  KOTtbrKfv^s)  whidi  he  prtBeDted. 

TOliA  OI^A:  a»xa:  ThoU).    1.  The  fint- 

bom  of  Isnchar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Geo. 
<lvi.  13;  Num.  xxri.  23;  1  Chr.Tii.  1,2),  who  in 
Um  time  of  Darid  numbezed  22,600  men  of  yalonr. 
2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2).  He  ia  described  as  '*  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son 
ot  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issac^uur."  In  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech*8  micle. 

Dodo  C^*!^*^)  being  considered  an  appellative.  Bat 
Gideon,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Maoassite*  ToLi 
*;idged  Israel  for  twentj-three  years  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

TO'LAD  n%n:    BovXaifi\  Alex.  e«A«8: 

Tfioiad).  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
\v.  29),  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
up  to  Darid's  reign,  probablj  to  the  time  of  the 
census  taken  by  Joab.  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the 
name  is  given  in  the  fuller  form  of  £l-tolad.  [G.] 

TO'LAITES,    THE  (^J%in :    *  ©s^Xirf: 

Thoi<iUae).  The  dcsoeudants  of  Tok  the  son  of 
lKsai:har  (Num.  zxvi.  23). 

'POL'BANEB(ToXiMnyf:  ToBhuim).  Telek, 
»iie  nf  the  porters  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (1  Esd. 
ix.  «:>). 

TOIIB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  many  points  of 
tSDntact  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they 
are  still  on  the  whole — like  everything  else  that 
people  did — so  essentially  different,  that  it  is  roost 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing  to 
the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  dear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhonmce  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
sxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  saitx>- 
phagua,  or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised — no  separate  hypogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted 
by  modern  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  i«ymbolized  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  deed.  It  is  true  of  course  that  Jacob 
dying  in  Egypt  was  embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2 ),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Ud>ron,  and  Joseph 
as  a  naturalized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land 
was  embalmed  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing  exceptionid  that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and 
was  so  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land 
and  laid  with  his  fore&there.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  fsee  BuaiAL],  were 
dearly  exceptional  cases. 

Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
eveiy  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lucuroo  Ut  in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  Ids 
trmour,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed  in  hfe. 
vmwmded  by  the  furniture   the  veasels,  and  tjb* 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  his  dwdla^  wW« 
alive,  as  if  he  weie  to  live  again  in  a  nsv  w«trit 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  befocv.  Be^kV< 
this,  no  tall  6tel6,  and  no  sepulcnral  monmi,  bar 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Jodaes 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  in  the  Bibte  or  Jo» 
phns  of  any  such  having  existed  whkh  cooid  ht 
traced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origiL. 

In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  arpaU 
diral  rites  of  the  Jews  wore  marked  with  tbe  same 
simplidty  that  characterixed  all  their  rdigioas  ot» 
servancea.  The  body  was  washed  and  scoirte^ 
(Mark  ziv.  8,  xri.  I ;  John  ziz.  39,  &c.),  wnpprd 
in  a  clean  linen  doth,  and  borne  without  aay  funcni 
pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  witboot  aay 
ceiemonial  or  form  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  this 
with  kings  and  great  persona,  there  sccmo  to  hart 
been  a  **  great  burning  **  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  zxi.  19 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5):  all  these  being  measures  mart 
suggested  by  sanitary  exigancieB  than  by  aay  k«bk- 
erinff  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  msy  It 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  JewiiJi  s«- 
pulchres— the  deep  AnwAcs— whidi,  m  itr  «s  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purdy  Jewish  n^i- 
cut  tombt,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  It£  fo  zz 
will  be  underetood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  du- 
gram,  representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  scpiiltiiic. 
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In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  are  twelve  MJr}> 
loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high.  <»b 
the  gixtund-fioor  these  generally  open  on  the  Urel  «i 
the  tioor ;  when  in  the  upper  storey,  as  at  C,  on  • 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  m^t  be  UkI 
to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the  stones  might  lT!^t 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  eodi  loculos* 

The  sliallow  loculuais  shown  in  chamber  B,  h-jti 
was  apparentlv  only  used  when  sarcophagi  wr.t 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  fiur  as  we  know,  osly 
during  the  Graeoo-Roman  period,  when  ioreign  ra?^ 
toms  came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  local..! 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inora* 
venient,  where  an  unembslmed  body  was  bud  rat 
to  aecny — as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means  o' 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  catar  omb.  The 
deep  loculos  on  the  other  hand  was  as  stricCiT  err- 
formable  with  Jewish  customs,  and  could  enilv  ht 
dosed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and  lutaJ  *mt« 
thegroove  whidi  usually  exists  there. 

This  fact  is  espedally  interesting  as  it  aflbrdi  s 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  undcratnod 
in  certain  pn.««ages  in  the  New  Te^tameot.  Thtv 
in  John  xi.  39.  Jesus  says,  **  Take  away  the  atone,  * 
and  (ver.  40)  *'they  took  awav  the  stoae*  with* 
out  difficulty.  nppArently    which  cou.d  Hanfly  ostt 
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Wmi  the  »i»  had  it  been  such  a  rock  m»  would  be 
re<>|iured  U.  clow  the  eiitmiice  of  *  cart*.  And  chap. 
MX.  I,  the  aune  expression  is  used,  *'  the  stooe  is 
takcd  awajr;*'  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the 
ciUier  thi^ee  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it 
was  roiicd  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
fttooe  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Maries  must  hare  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  ftct  the  whole  narralire  is  infinitely  more  clear 
and  intelligible  if  we  aisume  that  it  was  a  stone 
elooing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  gi'are,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  hare  been  a  stone  dosing  the  entrance 
ttr  door  of  a  hypogeom.  In  the  latter  cnse  the 
atone  to  close  a  dooi' — say  6  feet  by  3  feet,  could 
lianlly  have  weighed  less  than  3  or  4  tons,  and 
could  not  hare  bwn  moved  witJMut  machinery. 

There  is  cue  catacomb — ^that  known  as  the 
**  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " — which  is  closed  by  a  stone 
rolling  across  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting 
which  it  has  required  is  sufficient  pitMf  that  8U(£ 
an  arrugement  wan  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the 
numerous  vock  tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  oould 
the  tmoes  of  it  liave  been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere 
CKiated.  From  the  natui*e  of  the  openings  where  they 
are  natural  caret  ns,  and  the  ornamental  form  of  their 
dooiways  whera  they  are  architecturally  adorned,  it 
is  erident,  eioept  in  this  one  instance,  that  they  oould 
not  bare  been  closed  by  stones  rolled  across  their  en- 
tninoee ;  and  eonsequently  it  seems  only  to  be  to  the 
doeii^  of  the  loculi  that  these  expressions  can  refer. 
But  until  a  moie  careful  and  more  sdentiHc  ex- 
ploratkn  of  these  tombs  is  made  than  has  hitherto 
been  giren  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite 
eertain  on  this  point. 

Althoogh,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  from  the  pomps  and  ranitie^  of  fuuereiU  mag- 
Dtfioence,  they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
•ziatenoe  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  faito  the  Holy 
Lac  J  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  bare  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possestfion  of  an  undisturbed  resting-plnce  for  the 
hodin  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  hare 
shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  reneration,  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  howerer, 
jould  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  ai^  likely  to  be 
disooveivd,  thevt  are  not  probably  500,  certainly 
not  1000,  rock -cut  loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem, 
and  as  that  dty  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
hare  posscesod  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
souls,  it  is  erident  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
then,  as  now,  hare  been  content  with  naves  dug  in 
the  earth ;  but  situated  as  near  the  Holy  Places  as 
their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a  place. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  dose  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9),  and  howerer  little 
they  may  hare  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their 
burial  ia  camully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
KingN,  and  the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is 
geneially  pointed  out,  as  if  that  reconi  was  not  only 
the  most  important  ereut»  but  the  dual  judgment 
on  the  life  of  the  king. 

Ihmbt  of  the  Poinora^.— Turning'  from  these 
rxmsid^ratinns  to  the  more  strictly  liibtoriisl  part 
of  the  subject,  we  Hnd  that  one  of  the  must  striking 
events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchiise  of 
Che  firM  of  b{>hron  the  Hitttte  at  Hebron,  in  whidi 
was  the  care  of  Machpelali,  in  order  that  he 
might  therein  bury  Sainh  his  wife,  and  that  it 
alight  be  a  sepulchie  for  him^eil'suid  his  cliildicu. 
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His  refusing  to  aooept  the  pri>  ilege  cf  buiyii^g  then 
a&  a  gifl  when  ofierod  to  him,  shows  the  import 
anoe  Abraham  atteched  to  the  transaction,  and  hit 
insisting  on  purohasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii.  20),  in  Drder  that  it  might  be  *'  made  sure 
unto  him  for  the  possession  oS  a  bui-ying-place.** 
There  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  Uiid 
3700  yeara  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now;  but  no  one  in  modem  times  has  seen 
their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  care 
whera  they  rest. 

A  few  yeara  ago.  Signer  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  company  wiui  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iron-grating  that  cIoee» 
the  entrance,  and  to  look  into  the  care.  What  he 
seems  to  hare  seen  was — that  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  untoudied  by  the  chisd  and  unaltered  by 
ai-t  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
I^rince  of  Wales  in  his  risit  to  the  Moaque  were  not 
permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
WHS  the  round  hole  m  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  care  bdow.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  Nehy  Scanufil  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Samud. 
and  at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  similar  opening  into 
the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock.  In  the 
former  it  ia  used  by  the  pious  rotaries  to  drop  pe- 
titions and  prayen  into  the  tombs  of  pati-iarchs  and 
prophets.  The  latter  baring  lost  the  tiadition  of 
ito  baring  been  a  burying-plaoe,  the  opening  only 
now  serres  to  admit  light  into  the  care  bdow. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  hare  risited 
Hebron  hare  had  suffident  architectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  abore  the  care  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  church  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gatheied,  it  seems  of  the  later 
period.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  pui-porting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriai-chs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  Eaiitern 
tombs,  they  are  only  cenotaphs  repiesenting  those 
that  staud  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too  sacred 
for  tlie  riilgar  to  appixMich. 

Though  it  is  mudi  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  saci^  predncts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  account  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ir.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  hare  existed  m  his  day,  or  he  surely 
would  hare  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  dtadd  could 
haixUy  fail  to  hare  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  enclosure  endrding  any  tombs 
or  sacied  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  motive  for  ao  aecluding  these  gi'ares. 

There  are  not  any  architectunll  mouldingt  abou* 
this  wall  which  would  enable  an  arahaeoTogist  to 
approximate  ite  date ;  and  if  the  berelling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  reiy 
fiir  from  being  exclusirely  the  case),  on  the  othei 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  huttriaacd  wul 
of  Jewish  masonry  existe  anywhere.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  known  y/irh  suffident  exactness  to 
dedde  the  question,  but  the  probabilities  oeitainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saiuoenic  origin  for  tlic 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externally. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  28,  xxxiii.  39),  aiitl  we  are  led  to  infer  he  wes 
buried  there,  tliough  it  is  not  so  stated ;  and  wc 
have  no  details  of  his  tomb  which  woi/ld  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the 
Mahomcdau  Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  bill  ortr« 
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looking  Petra«  and  it  is  at  th^  mine  time  extr<;nr.cly 
toubtriil  whetlier  thfOt  is  the  Mount  Hor  whei«  tiie 
Bigh-Priest  died. 

Moe>es  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xixiv.  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  his 
sepulchre  to  this  day/'  which  is  a  singular  atterance, 
as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
sepulchre  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted 
to  be  unknown. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  hb  own  inheritance  in 
rimnath-Serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  at  Ramah  ( 1  Sam.  xiv,  1  )>  an  expression 
which  we  may  pi-obablj  intei-pret  as  meaning  in 
tlie  gardeu  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
however,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  no  means  impro* 
qable  but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
loculus  attadied  to  the  dwelliug,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  pi-evented  any  annoyance  from  the  cir- 
cum:»tance.  Joab  (1  K.  ii.  34)  was  also  buried  **  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness.*'  In  fact  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
burying-place  of  hb  fimiily  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  'l^e  Jewish  rulers  had  no  iiiai 
or  favourite  place  of  sepulturo.  Each  was  buried 
on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without 
much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience 
of  the  place  chosen. 

Tot/U)  of  the  Kings. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  104^  V"  590 
B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half,  wero  buried  in  one 
hypogeum  in  the  **  city  of  David.'*  The  names  of 
the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon, 
Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah, 
Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  tc^ether 
with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all  these  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in  **  the  sepuK 
cfai^  of  their  &thers**  or  "of  tlie  kings'*  in  the 
city  of  David,  except  of  two— Asa  and  Hesekiali. 
Of  the  6rst  it  is  said  [2  Chr.  xW.  14),  "  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had  made 
for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
him."  It  is  not  quite  cleai*,  however,  from  this, 
whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  attached  lo 
the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely  distinct, 
though  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  ( 2  Chr.  xxxii.  oH),  they  buried  him  in  **  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  sevei-al  apartments  in  the 
hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  ex- 
cavated tor  him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  a.s  we 
tind  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sepulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kingsi  (Jehoiiim  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  David,  **  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  firet  because 
of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (2  Chr.  zxi. 
20)  ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  end  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25) ;  and  one  king, 
U^iah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  his 
liathei-8  in  the  "^  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings"  be- 
cause he  was  a  leper.  All  this  et^mces  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the 
burying-piaces  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
thfy  attached  to  the  record.  It  >hou]d  also  be  borne 
ta  mind  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be  be> 
atowud  OD  the  good  priest  Jtilioiada  (2  Chr.  xiir.  16) 


was  tkit  **  they  buried  him  in  the  dty  </  Di'W 
among  the  kings,  because  he  had  done  good  n 
Israel,  both  towaixl  (ilod  and  toward  His  Hoa:«/ 

The  passage  in  Ndiemiah  iii.  16,  and  in  KIaeic3«I 
xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assotifia  ^ 
the  Books  ot  Kings  and  Chronides  that  thcM 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  (^  Dark!,  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zioo  [see  Jelki- 
salem],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  imme^atf 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  &ct  oertatciy 
within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  **  HaraiB 
Area ;"  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  evact  qMt,  we 
must  pause  for  further  infoimation  before  a  i*p</ 
can  be  given. 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  bj  Roman,  Cbristna, 
and  Moslon,  during  the  last  eighteen  centarie% 
that,  till  we  can  explore  fi^y  below  the  aar&t^ 
much  that  is  iutersting  must  be  hiddoi  fivoi  u^ 
It  is  quite  dear,  however,  tliat  the  tyA  w^m  we^. 
known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  perM>d.  iik 
asmuch  as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  agiBkra 
of)ened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  trB>Il£2«« 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepul^ra 
(Jn<.xiii.8,§4;  xvi.  7,§1).  The  accounts oi' tliew 
last  openings  are,  it  must  be  coofeased,  somevfatit 
apocr^qihal,  resting  only  on  the  authoiritj  ol'  Jo- 
sephus ;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  ooosMlered 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  placv. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  6rora  whax  we 
know  of  the  extreme  simplidty  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchi-al  rites,  that  any  large  sum  should  hare 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  esoiped  not 
only  the  Feisian  invaders,  but  their  own  neceasitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extiemest  need.  It  is 
much  more  pi-obable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowed  tlw 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  invented  this  eacuce ; 
whereas  the  stoiy  of  Herod's  desoent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1 000  years  aflerwaids,  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  suae 
category.  It  was  a  secret  transactioo,  if  it  too* 
place,  regarding  which  rumour  might  fiuhion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  ootit/*. 
diet  them;  but  his  having  built  a  marble  stein 
{Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  may  lure 
been  a  fiict  within  the  cogniamoe  of  Josephua;,,  aim 
would  at  all  events  serve  to  indicate  UtaX  the  s^ni*-. 
chre  w.ts  rock-cut,  and  it&aite  well  known. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  mdi- 
cations,  it  seems  probable  there  was  originalhr  a 
natural  cavern  in  the  rock  in  this  locality,  whidi 
may  afterwards  have  been  improved  by  art,  anJ  ic 
the  sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  tnc 
bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  g)cd  U  gi^ 
Priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  ootf  n,  but 
**  wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spioe«s  sn  tba 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  '*  (John  ziz.  4<»^ 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Msnn*^>h 
was,  according  to  the  Book  of  Chronides  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  honse^  which  the  Boon 
of  Kings  (2  K.  xxi.  18)  explains  as  the  **  garden  <A 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his 
son  Amon  was  buned,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  «wn 
sepuldue  (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  that  would 
euable  us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  and  Ahao; 
the  wicked  king,  was,  according  to  the  Book  «l 
Chronides  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27)  *'  buried  in  the  city, 
even  in  Jerusalem,  and  tliey  brought  him  not  into 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Lsrad."  The  fiKt  «f 
these  three  last  kings  having  been  idoUtexs,  theugk 
one  retbrmed,  and  their  havug  all  three  been  bun*d 
appareutly  in  the  dty,  proves  what  importanae  tfe 
Jeu-s  attached  tc  the  locality  of  the  sepukk c,  bisl 
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also  tends  to  show  tnat  burial  within  the  city,  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repulsive  to 
Iheir  feelings  as  is  genei-ally  supjiosed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the 
westeiii  wall  of  the  prer^ent  Clun*ch  of  llie  Holy 
Sepulchre  may  be  the  remains  of  such  a  cemetery 
as  thnt  in  which  the  wielvcd  kings  were  buried. 

This,  with  mnuy  other  cogitate  questions,  must 
be  related  for  further  infoimation ;  for  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one 
single  sopult'liral  excavation  about  Jernsnlem  which 
can  be  Niid  with  certainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees*,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, to  have  been  used  for  buiial  betore  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

The  only  impoilant  hypogeum  which  it  ''^holly 
Jewish  in  its  ai-|-angement»,  and  may  consequently 
belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
Daviiig  originally  been  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
art,  and  with  an  external  gnlleiymme  140  feet  in  ex- 
tent, into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  Inculi 
open.  Other  chambers  and  loculi  have  been  com* 
menced  in  other  parts,  and  in  the  pa5sages  theie  are 
spaces  where  many  other  graves  could  have  been 
located,  all  which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  had 
been  disused  before  completed,  and  consequently  was 
very  modern ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
architectural  mouldings— «o  sarcophagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered,  if  not  nn  early,  at 
leaist  as  the  most  essentially  Jewish  of  the  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  this  locality — every  other  im- 
poitant  sepulchral  excavation  being  adonie<l  with 
irchitectui'al  features  and  details  betraying  most 
unraistnkeably  their  Gri*ek  or  Roman  origin,  an<l 
fixing  their  d9te  consequently  as  suUtcifncnt  to  that 


I  of  the  Maccabees ;  or  in  other  woitls,  like  every 
other  detail  of  pi-e-Christian  architecture  in  Jem* 
salero,  they  belong  to  the  140  years  that  elapsed 
Irom  the  advent  of  Pom{iey  till  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus. 

Graeco-Bomnn  Tombs, — Besides  the  tombs  abovt 
enumerated,  there  are  aronnd  Jerusnian,  in  the 
Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jeho^'haplIat,  and  on  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut 
sopulchi-es,  with  more  or  less  architectural  decora- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  sAme  age,  and  to  assert  witli 
vtvy  tolerable  confidence  that  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduction  of 
Roman  influence  and  the  destiniction  of  the  city  by 
Titus.  The  pi-oof  of  this  would  be  easy  if  it  were 
not  that,  like  eveiy thing  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able ab^snce  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  amumed 
to  be  intecci'al.  The  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Gi^eek  in»:*nptions  are  comparatively 
modem,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambeiv  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purjiose. 
These,  however,  are  neithfr  the  most  im^wrtant  nor 
the  most  architectural — indeed  none  of  those  in  that 
valley  are  m  remarkable  as  those  in  the  other  locali- 
ties just  enumerated.  The  raosX  im|iortant  of  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  that  known  as  the 
*<  Retieat^piace  of  the  ApottUes."  It  is  an  uufinished 
excavatiou  of  extremely  late  date,  and  many  of  the 
others  look  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  the 
living  than  the  resting-places  of  the  doad. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  coll 
of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcj 
(  Voytigs  atUcur  de  la  Mer  Morte,  ii.  306  j  assumes 
tc  be  a  chapel  of  i>olomon's  Kgyptian  wife      It  ii 
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Bum  Aini-iaii  tikEii  Efjjtita  id  chanclv;  butu 
ba  IM  pntably  quil»  anract  in  itating  that  it  ii  nut 
Hpolchnl,  it  it  ool;  atamnj  to  nntioii  it  hen 
to  antcr  thu  it  lur  not  be  oooliHiDded  with  thwe 
tint  in  lO.     It  ii  tfac  man  oartli;  of 
toe  gl'  tbe  gmt  d  HiculttH  of  the  lubjtct  iri 
from  tisvcltn  too  nadil;  unmii^  that  en 
cnttiiif  in  the  nek  mn*t  be  Koulchnu.     It  n 
be  B  in   Egypt,  but  it  certaiiilf  vw  not  m 
Crnne  or  Tetn,  wken  muf  of  the  eiantii 
nn  cither  Impla  or  moustic  atabliihinaiU.  ind 
it  oetUinl;  wu  not  iiDiTenali;  the  caie  »  Jeni 
mitm,  thongh  our  inlotnutioa   ii  fitquenllf  ta 
tcutf  to  enable  in  alnji  to  dNcrimiuU  encUi 
(0  «hidi  cImi  tbt  cutting  in  the  rack  nuj  beloDf;.' 

The  prindpat  rmuining  in^tactunl  irpulct^ 
tUT  be  ditided  into  thm  giou|)*. 

Pint,  tiuM  eiioing  in  the  Valler  of  Jeboihaphat, 
■od  known  populnrij  h  the  Timb*  oC  Zwhuiih, 
of  St.  Jinnca,  uKt  of  Abnlom. 

Seeood,  uhk  known  u  the  Tooibi  of  the  Judga, 
jiid  th*  KHxUed  Jewiih  tomb  about  a  mile  n«1h 
of  the  dtj. 

Thiid,  that  known  a>  the  Tomba  oT  the  Eiogi, 
about  hiilfa  mile  north  of  the  [>aauu 

Of  Ut*  Ihne  fint^umed  tomU  the 


fact  a  man  pure  ipecuani  of  th«  looc  ^tir-  tba 
anj  found  ia  Eun>pfit  wberv  it  was  alwan  iBr4 
by  (he  Giwb  with  a  <)<iaai-Ucnr  canu  N«- 
ia  the  fana  of  the  loliitB^^k' 


I      Above  the  a 

'  (harp  uifile,  and  hewn  liiia  all  the  rart  ant  <f  IL 

'  »lid  rock.     It  DMjr  forlber  be  raiKked  tbt  a.1; 

onnplFteif  finifhed,  the  other  thno  fasw  aa)< 
blocked  out  (De  Saulcr,  ii.  MZ),  a  sraiutwi 
that  would  lead  at  to  (Opect  liut  the  worti  kb 
>        '         -itampted  bj  tht  fiJI  of  Jsvakn. .. 


auch  be  nJlj  the  caai. 

To  all  thk  building  ■  (aub  ia  aridmlj  a  m* 
noimr.  M  it  i>  abaolutd]'  lolid— hewn  oM  tf  tin 
Lring  rod  bj  cutting  a  paiaiga  nmad  it.     It  bB 


doorwBf .     From  what  it  known  of  tba  oplsntigB 

camed  on  br  U.  Kanan  about  Bjblua,  w*  ibaoU 

tifct  that  the  tomb,  proparij  ta  nliad,  wasy  be 

an  eicaTatiOD  ia  the  pange  bdiiod  the  B       ' 

but  tBue  *uch  bat  Men  fbui  ~ 

BtTO'  looked  tor — aad  that  tl 

HiM  or  indicator  of  tlHt  bet.     If  its 

■JnguUr,  though  Tetj  Jewiah,  tha 

tike  the  trouble  ta  onre  oat  a 

without  putting  an  inaciiptiaii  or  BTmbsl  sa  it  te 

mark  it>  deitination  or  to  t«U  in  vboat  buBsoi  it 

The  other,  or  XMalled  Tomb  ef  Abtalan,  ^csird 

nl.  i.  p.  14,  ia  tomtwhat  laigar,  tha  b^  b^ 

about  21  letttqiian  in  plan,  and  profcaUj  &f  or  M 


each  waj,  and  20  feet  high 
<o  tlie  top  of  the  (aniar. 


ni)i tiMiallf  aneited,  but    b; 

•d,  ami    of    purelj    Aatjrian 

trpe,  luch  at  ia  found  at 

odcut  No.Aj.  Ailhelonicor  volutoil 

lo  hvT.  Aiifria,  thii  eaample  a  in 
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it  lirtnmi  the  piti 
■nii4aJ«lilj  oF  Um 


itinn  Km)  th*  eamica  i' 
linn  Done  order,  ii 
itjflf  quite  ■ulTDHnt 
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ail*,  either  at  [he  li 


nlwr  n>  (icmrntsd  in  th*  tifiH.  we  miuit 
nw  for  ajfulctinl  porpiaa,  thoujih  how  >  body 
*i  be  intiAhjcfld  througk  Lie  nturow  hole  ebovfl 


tr  i}ie  imption 
post-JewiiA  date  lor  IM 
part  or  the  eiomtko. 

The  hn«geiirn  knows  u  tbt  Tomta  of  the 
Judga  ii  one  of  the  mort  enurkzUe  of  [he  cut* 
combs  HmuDd  JerunJenit  contfunln^  nbout  liilf 
deep  loculi,  urnuiKed  in  thiT*  iloreT* )  the  nppei 
itoreyt  with  ledges  in  front  lo  give  conTeiiienl 
nocea.  and  to  aupport  the  (tones  thnt  dntcd  them , 
the  lower  fioih  with  the  ground;*  the  whole,  am- 
it  mighl  In 


t  for 


I  diiUiDoe  fiw 


lawn,  end  iti  nrchiteclunil  chflnicter.  The  kilter, 
I  H  1«!i>r«  (tiled,  li  lden[lcal  with  that  of  tAe  Temk 
Hi-ted,  of  Jehoshaplut,  Mid  hu  nothing  Jewiah  about  it. 
^v  dKpoeed  ot  in  the  two  Tery  muTDw  loculi  that  i  It  migtit  of  coune  be  diflkult  to  prove  thin,  ai  we 
cii-<t.  I  know  ID  little  of  what  Jewiih  irchitKtun  inlljr 

The  KtM  intend  of  thia  ■Kanlion  ii  that  im- 1 1>;  biit  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  ia  mon 
mediately  In  nor  of  the  monolith  we  do  Hod  juit  MeentMlIt  a  Greek  intention  than  anj  oClier  part 
■Dufa  >  aepDlchnl  catwn  M  we  ihould  eipect  It  of  their  ■rrhilectui-e,  and  wni  intiwluced  at  but 
iioJlttl  the  Tomb  of  Jehohai^Mt,  with  about  the  not  prarioiulf  to  [he  age  of  theCfpHlidae,  aiul  thia 
nm*  MDonnt  of  dnonmiuitiaa  m  gorened  the  peculiar  form  not  till  Innf^  aftei-wanlii,  and  thin  pni^ 
nuawnckilun  of  the  othen,  but  la  now  elood  by  tlcnlir  example  not  till  after  an  age  whni  ihe  de- 
th«  nibbbh  and  atonei  thrown  bj  the  pioni  at  the  baaed  Roman  of  the  Tomb  of  Abtaloin  had  become 
Tomb  of  the  Uodutmil  fon.  and  oonaequeiitly  ita  po«iUe. 
iDtonal  t[nB||raMmta  at*  tmknown ;  but  eitniially  I 
it  i(  erawMd  by  ■  pafimMit  of  oonaiderabl*  beautr,  ' 
and  Id  tin  anm  idrntieal  itTh  aa  that  of  the  Tomda  1 
oftha  Jiidca,inntlonedrnrthar  on— ahowing  thnt  | 
Iheaa  two  at  had  an  of  the  mm*  age,  and  thla  one  I 
■t  leaet  matt  bare  been  aubieqoent  to  the  excara-  j 


t  ahonld  not  be  thon^t  quit 


clear  what  that 


The  Bme  remjirka  applj  to  the  tomb  without 
a  name,  and  menly  railed  "a  Jewi(h  Tomb,'  in 
thia  neighbourhood,  with  bevelled  &«ta  over  ita 
latade,  but  with  late  Komaa  Doric  detiula  at  il( 
aiiKla,  Burfideat  to  indicate  itt  epoch ;  but  there  !• 
notiiing  el(*  about  theat  tomb*  requiring  eapna) 


IT  Jooephua, 


•LiJ_ 


PC17  different  d 


'  became  that  name  la  applied  to  them 
s  kD  (a  isFI  I  *'"  ■"  <l<acribine  the  third  wall  a 
f— ,T  I      —I  1  (£.  /.  T.  4,   gi!).      He  (tataa  that   -  the  wiUl 

wki<a.JMH,  I  reached  m  Bir  aa  the  Tower  Paephinni,  and  then 

eitended  till  It  came  cppuitD  the  Monunest* 
r.  It  oooaiila  (aee  Plan)  |  ifin|>uWj  of  Helena.  It  than  extended  further 
1  Doric  pillan  in  antk.  1  to  a  great  length  til]  it  Miaed  by  the  ^epulchiil 
which  may  be  dvmEteriied  as  belonging  to  a  reiy  I  CaTema  of  the  Kingi,"  fcc  We  hare  thui  fiirt 
lata  Greek  onls-  nther  than  a  Hainan  siampla.  !  Ihe  Tower  Hicphioua,  the  aite  of  which  la  Tery 
ilehiod  thia  aonan  arc  aennl  apartmenta,  whkh  In  I  tolerably  ucertainad  on  the  rid^  »bort  the  Pool 
■ootlicr  kinlitr  we  might  be  juitified  In  calling  a  |  Birket  Mamilla;  then  the  Monumeat  of  Helesa, 
mck-out  nr~^— *  appropriated  to  Kpulchral  pur-  and  then  at  aom*  diatance  adwanl  than  Royal 
puM,  bat  in  Jensalan  we  know  (o  little  that  it  ia  I  CaTenia. 

iiHWij  to  pauae  bdbn  ((filying  any  auch  deaig-  They  are  twice  again  mentiooed  under  the  titk 
BBlks.  In  the  rmr  of  all  it  an  apartment,  appa- :  of  'HpMau  fui)>itl>ft.  Pint,  when  Titna,  ap- 
mlly  nnfinkhed,  with  Ihive  ahallnw  loculi  Ruant    proachiiig  from  the  north,  oiiilend  th*  freiind  10 
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-iirhlct  »  telcnbiT  well 
iiimcnii  of  Hnod  '(B.  J. 
>.  3.  £2)';  tad  lutJr  iu  tin  dr>^ptiofi  of  thf 
oirumrdUtioq  (fl.  /.  t,  12.  §2),  w W  Ui«  .r» 
menLioDat  atW  pnx'^iDg  (h«  IkloDiimpDt  of  Aiumcu 
uid  PompcT'i  U-inip,  cvijentlj  on  IIip  ridge  whnT 
Pirp'iiDiii  ■nerinuili  ttood.  ipd  on  the  naTth  of 


.viJcTitij  t. 


■nd  tbc  niiH  pinn,'  Ihnt  no 

nne  would  protobly 

•nr  hits  dnubtfd— npaiiltj 

when  taken  in  <»n- 

jUDcUod   with    the    luihiUct 

™-but   Hat   thew 

oiTuni  w*i«  tjw  lomba  of  H 

■od  ind  his  fimiilT, 

wm  it  not  fbr  «  .^urioui  con 

iBdirtion  of  hinuelf 

in  the  worki  of  Jiwphuj,  w 

irh  h»i  led  to  cou- 

■Idcnble  ooofuiion.      H.rod 

ied  at  JenAo,  and 

t.  ivii.  8.  §3)  would 

icvl  n>  to  mppow  (it  is  not  w 

sUte'l)  that  hi>  hodr 

<ni  bmiight  to  Jrru(.ilem,  wh 

en  the  Tynetal  pit^- 

eanion  wu  forntd  on  a  Hal* 

■ad  with  >  mngnili- 

omn  whicb  would  hire  bm 

nipwible  at  aach  ■ 

*ig/U  ttndia  to  [the]  H 

or  one  mile,  b^ni:  the  < 
roftl  palace  and  Uine  to 


IB.  J.  i.  33,  59i  repeats  the 

lies  im  Tor  8,  which  bag  led 
he  WM  buried  at  Jrbel  /V- 

nd  ereeled  a  palnu  60  nadia 
and  170  Bom  Jdicho.     Even 


i«-«edtc 


i«gh  Jen 


far  fiom  the  dt: 
hid.  Though  ii 
ta«  lait  in  order 


lb  hardir  would  hi 

iugnientioned;  batthepreatdiAiculty 

«  buried  there,  and  the  most  eilrerae 
e  unpaiilDnaUe  to  alter 


0  the  other,  it  i>  allawable  t 
mnhle  with  pmbxbilttT ;  an. 
lion  that  Heiod-.  Tomb*  wer 
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(ntlace  which  ii  hnl  and  pecuILv.  aod.  ■•  k  ■ 
anjthJDg  is  known  elHwherv,  mi^l  be  of  an*  tft. 
Iti  anDetiaii,  however,  with  thai  oT  the  Tonb  i^ 
Jehoduphat  and  the  Judge*  file*  it  Is  tlw  ba 

The  cnimnce  doDrwir  of  thii  tnnb  li  below  ■>• 
lerel  of  the  pntind,  and  conoraled,  »  far  aj  aar- 
(hin^  can  be  laid  ^  be  lo  whirh  ia  so  mnf- 
tecturallr  adorned  ;    and  >t  n  remaifcable  ■■  Ifv 

salem.  It  ia  eloanl  b«  a  Teiy  curiMB  Hid  e)at> 
rate  contriTance  ofa  r^lUiig  itone,  oOen  deBr^M. 
but  Teiy  clnnisily  aiKwering  its  pujpiae,  Thr* 
also  it  chanicipriitic  of  its  age,  ai  we  kwnr  fi,— 

Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  wu  ntaokulit  tor  ■ 
similar  pi*^»  of  miapbiced  in^uilT.  Vh'ifbis.  tr* 
tomb  oonsiat-  of  a  reslibale  or  entraKe-hall  a*'-  .1 
20  feet  »t|uai»,  from  whid>  IhiTe  other  squT- 
npdi  Imeitti  open,  each  aurromidpd  br  dfvp  Inc  '■-. 
These  again  posHcs  a  pectjiiarilj  nol  known  in  ■r't 

a|>ii«menl  either  beTond  the  heail  of  the  Isealu'  .>• 


of  IheK'  « 

erents  it  i^;ii  not  Jewish. 

Dut  perhaps  tbe  most  remarkable  peruliftrT 
the  hrpo^iiiQ  U  the  nrcopiia^ros  cfaulwr  r 
wiiich  two  Huwiphagi  werr  (bund,  me  rf  n 
wa>  brought  home  ht  (>e  i^aiiler,  wd  ii  w 
the  l.oairre.  [t  ii  of  ooniae  quite  nititnU  th 
Roman  king  who  wax  buried  with  such  hi 
pomp  should  hare  idopled  ibe  lloman  not 
sepulture;  and  if  this  and  thai  of  St.  Jian»  an 
onlj  tarcophag;  ehambera 


all  r 


If  II 


reofHend. 

that  of  Herod,  it  b 
a   Iwntif  been    foiv 


mwt  practical  i1lu?<iiat 
li^ht  of  a  theory  whia 
itself  «i  the  attention  > 
to  thil  IttW  riew,  it  i>  not  neceswr  that  luraituiT, 
or  aTtiiaei>  wnlch  can  be  eonaidered  as  such,  ■oof 
aiiru^s  follow  the  strle  of  the  arriiitectuiw  of  thr 
daj.  Tbef  must  hare  done  so  alwajt  in  Efr^. 
in  (Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  tn^t  barr 
deviated  finm  it  at  llome,  and  amj  pmljaUj  turt 

The  discord  in  6Kt  mar  uot  hate  been  msR  oaeaL*<> 
to  then  than  the  Louis  Qualarw  IbraitiDt  ia  to  a. 


such  cosmopolite  impartialitr. 
iTophagu)  maf  han  b«B  wule  I 
liTpotlmia  ia  not  teoable,  it  om' 
^ftvm  the  limeofllMM 


m  of  th(«  timilia. 


Be  thil 

doubting  but  that  « 

everything  that  has  ' 

U.1II.K,  Halmyin.  oi^ 

Inline  ciiie,  at  the  Hwiran. 

fnct,  then  it  no  important  anihilo-tu 

which  is  anterio.-  to  theirday  ;  and  all  tl 

mem  wh'ch  <an   be  ciUed   Clapicnl   an  Mna^ 
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Hu  &— nan  of  Tombs  of  Btrod.    Fnnn  Oe  ttentaj. 


M   ' 


u;arked  with  the  UDproa  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
ivOiiMn  art. 

Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adiabene. — ^There  was  one 
other  very  fiimous  tomb  at  Jerusalem,  which  oin- 
not  be  passed  orer  in  silence,  though  not  one  vestige 
of  it  exists — for  the  simple  reason,  that  though 
Queen  Helena  of  Adinbene  was  conveited  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  she  had  not  so  fully  adopted  Jewish 
ri<«lin^  aa  to  think  it  necessary  she  should  be 
Haried  under  ground.  On  the  oontiiiry,  we  %i'e 
told  that  **  she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the 
|>yramids  which  she  bad  ordei'ed  to  be  constructed 
Kc  a  distance  of  three  ^adia  from  Jerusalem 
( Ani.  XX,  4,  §3).  This  is  conBimed  by  Pausanias 
(viii.  16),  wlio,  besides  mentioning  the  marble  door 
«»t*  very  apocryphal  mechanism  which  closed  it* 
entrance,  speaks  of  it  as  a  T<i^f  in  the  same  sense 
.:i  which  he  understands  the  mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus  to  have  been  a  sti'uctured  tomb,  which 
he  couiu  not  have  done  if  this  wera  a  cave,  as  some 
hiivc  supposed. 

The  ^xscification  of  the  locality  by  Josephus  is  so 
minute  that  we  have  no  ditiiculty  in  ascertaininj; 
whereabouts  the  monument  stood.  It  was  situated 
outside  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 
1  ower  Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Caverns  {B.  J,  v. 
22,  and  r.  4,  §2).  These  last  are  perfectly  known, 
and  the  tower  with  very  tolerable  approximate 
ceitainty,  for  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  ridge  between  the  hcdiow  in  which  the  Birket 
Mamilla  is  situated  and  the  upper  ralley  of  the 
Kedron ;  they  were  consequently  either  exactly 
where  marked  on  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  p.  1018,  or  it 
may  be  a  litUe  more  to  the  enstwaixl. 

They  remained  sutficiently  entire  in  the  4th 
century  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
vsipe,  to  be  mentioned  by  £usebius,  and  to  be 
rtimaj'ked  by  those  who  accompanied  Sta.  Paula 
'Kuseb.  ii.  12;  Hiei-on.  EpUa^,  PoMlae)  on  her 
f  oumey  to  Jentsnlem. 

There  is  no  diHicuity  in  forming  a  t«l«»nibly  dis- 


tinct idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
monument  must  have  been,  if  we  compai-e  the 
words  descriptive  of  it  in  the  various  authors  who 
have  mentioned  it  with  the  contemporary  monu 
ments  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  If  we  place 
together  in  a  row  thi^ee  such  monuments  as  the 
Tomb  of  Zechai-iuh,  or  rather  two  such,  with  the 
monument  of  Absalom  between  them,  we  haw 
such  an  ediHce  as  will  answer  to  the  Pn*amid  oi 
Joseph  us,  the  Taphos  of  Pausanias,  the  ^^1^  of 
Eusebius,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Jerome.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  not  one  of  these  expres 
siona  applies  to  an  undergi'ound  excavation.  Aoooitl- 
ing  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  entrance  would 
be  under  the  Central  Cippus,  which  would  thus 
foim  the  ante-room  to  the  two  latei'al  pyramifis, 
in  one  of  which  Helena  hei-self  reposed,  and  in  the 
other  the  remains  of  her  brother. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inliabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
in  a  pasition  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  mag- 
nificence, or  perhaps  had  any  taste  for  this  class 
of  display;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock- 
cut  hypogea,  and  no  structuial  monuments  that 
aiTest  attention  in  rooaeiii  times.  The  people,  how- 
ever,  still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly 
characteristic  of  tlie  Kast.  The  only  difference 
being,  that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agrippa* 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the 
Haiam  Area,  has  pushed  the  cemeteiy  further 
towaitls  the  Kedron,  or  at  least  cut  off  the  upper 
and  nobler  part  of  it.  And  the  contraction  of  the 
city  on  the  north  has  enabled  the  tombs  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  limits  of  the  modem  town  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  when  Herod  the  Great  and 
'  Helena  of  Adiabene  were  buried  *'  on  the  sides  ot 
I  the  north." 

The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  aa»«ertic9 
M  that  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Con<«tantine 
ci-ected  over  what  he  bi'lieved  to  be  the  Tomb  of 
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Chtist,  and  which  still  exists  at  Jerasnteni,  known 
to  Motilems  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock ;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  arguments  for  its  aathentidty  have  already 
been  suffidentljr  insisted  upon  in  the  artidc  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  first  volume,  and  its  general  fbrm 
and  position  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  1022.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go  over  this 
gix>und  again.  Externally  its  appearance  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Suleiman  the  Ms^ 
niticent,  when  the  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
siou  of  the  Moslems  alter  the  retieat  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byiantine  character ;  but  internally  it  re- 
Duiins  much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder ;  and  is 
lK>w — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs — 
the  most  magnifioent  aepuldiral  monument  in  Asia, 
and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid  Chris- 
tian sepulchre  in  the  world.  [J.  F.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  unity 
of  the  human  lace  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
|)Ositively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  declarati<Mi,  **  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
•roi^,  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  He  them" 
(Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
act  was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent  narnttive  of 
the  creation  of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stood  alone 
on  the  earth  amidst  Uie  beasts  of  the  iield,  until  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  create  **  an  help  meet  for  him  " 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  body  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
From  this  original  pair  sprang  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian population  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
author  of  the  Rook  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity  of 
the  human  xaoe  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature — ^not 
simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a  specitic 
unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  plurality  of  onginal  centres),  but  a  specific 
based  upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being 
nothing  else  than  the  enUrgement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  first 
chaptere  of  Genesis,  when  taken  by  themsdves — 
much  more  so  whoi  read  under  the  reflected  light 
of  the  New  Testament ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet 
with  references  to  the  historical  fact  of  such  an 
origin  of  the  human  race — tf.  g.  in  St.  Paul's  de- 
dai'ation  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  eveiy 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  feoe  of  the  earth"* 
(Acts  xvii.  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  numeroos  panages  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  coonterpaii  of  Adam  in  r^ard  to  the 
universality  of  His  connection  with  the  human  laoe. 
Attempts  have  mdeed  been  made  t^  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  view  not  inconsistent 
witli,  and  a  view  drawn  from,  the  words  of  the 
autlior :  the  latter  is  founded  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, as  well  as  his  mode  of  relating  them ;  the 
former  takes  advantage  of  the  wesknesses  arising 
out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical  style  of  oomposi- 
Uua,  Even  if  such  a  view  could  be  sustained  in 
rpterence  to  the  narrative  of  the  original  creation  of 
man,  it  most  inevitably  ^1  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  repopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age ;  for  whatever  objections  may  be  made 

"  Tbe  foroe  of  the  Apostle's  statement  is  Insdequatdy 
given  In  (he  A.V^  which  gives  **  for  to  dwell"  as  the 
fcmilt,  Insresd  of  the  direct  otdect  of  tbe  prtnclpel  veri>. 

^  Tlie  prqjrct  has  been  restricted  by  ceruin  oritlcB  to 
*bf  Hamitrst  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  mere  section  of  tne 
Bttinaa  race,    'rbis  and  various  other  qmstions  sristng 
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1o  the  bistoriml  accuracy  of  the  hlsTorydf  the  Plnod 
it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  nistorian  beCicvid 
in  the  universal  destruction  of  the  human  rsci 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  sai 
consequently  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  w 
onoe  more  reduced  to  one  of  a  numerical  c^aiacter. 
To  Noah  the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  pss- 
diluvian  population  of  the  world : — ^  Tbeae  arv  tk 
three  sons  of  Noah:  and  of  them  was  the  vh«k 
eaxth  overspi^ead  **  (Gen.  is»  19). 

Unity  of  laugtisge  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  luft> 
torian  apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  u 
race.  No  explanation  is  givm  of  the  oripa  of 
speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded  as  o» 
eval  with  the  creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be 
obtained  in  bdialf  of  any  theory  on  this  sob/ct 
from  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  exeni« 
(*'  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  "),  for  tbe  smpU 
reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to  what  al- 
lows :  "  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  heip 
meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  was  not  ao  morh 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fiict  of  noa't 
power  of  speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  si! 
other  aninials  to  him,  and  the  consequent  neoeatitf 
for  the  creation  of  woman.  Tbe  proof  of  that  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  appropriately  made  to  ocmi- 
sist  in  the  authoritative  assignment  of  names,  m- 
plying  an  act  of  leflection  on  their  several  natuna 
and  capodtlrt,  and  a  reooflution  of  the  office*  whkJi 
they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  th^ 
world.  The  exacise  of  speech  is  thus  most  bip- 
pily  connected  with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  sni 
the  relationship  between  the  inner  act  of  the  m:U 
{\6yos  iw^iJiBtTos)  and  the  outward  expressio 
(jKSyos  wpo^opiK6s)  is  fully  recognised.  Spe«iS 
being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  bein^ 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  fiwn  father  to  son  % 
the  same  process  of  imitation,  by  which  it  is  stiO  per> 
petuated.  Whatever  divei^gvnccs  may  have  arisn 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  cf 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated 
by  the  univenal  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  Tlie 
original  unity  of  speech  was  restored  in  Nosh, 
and  would  naturally  be  retained  by  his  descendaots 
as  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  aad 
local  bonds.  Accordingly  we  are  informed  that  for 
some  time  **  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip  and  the 
ssme  words*'  (Gen.  xi.  1),  t.  e.  both  the  rvai 
sounds  and  the  vocables  were  identicai— an  ei- 
haustive,  but  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  a  tautolofous 
description  </  complete  unity.  Disturbing  caiaei 
were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  two- 
fold union  of  community  and  speech.  The  huuns 
family^  endeavoured  to  check  the  tendency  te 
sepai-ation  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  om- 
trai  edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  tlie  whole  world.  They  attempted  ts 
carry  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  of  Babr- 
lonia,  a  locality  admirably  suited  to  sudi  an  obicct 
from  the  physical  and  geographical  peculianties  o^ 
the  country.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  »• 
terposition  of  Jdiovah,  who  determined  to  *'cco- 
found  their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another  s  speech.**  Cantcmporaneoa<)y 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  oonfvsioa 

oat  of  the  nsmtlve  sre  dlseossed  by  Vitriiiga  to  Ui 
Obtem  Saer.  L  I.  ^S-8 ;  e,  ^l-*.  Althoogb  the  reatrjctM 
aoove  noticed  Is  not  irreconcilable  witji  tbe  tazt.  K  kisv* 
feres  with  tbe  ulterior  ol^lect  for  wMcb  the 
wits  pri)l4dily  In.'Virtsd,  via.,  to  rrconrlle  the 
dlTersity  If  Unr^ikge  witb  tbe  Idea  vfaa  original  auilrf 
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of  tongUM,  the  people  were  Mattered  abroad  fWnn 
thnice  upon  the  taoe  of  ail  the  earth,  and  the 
memory  of  the  great  erent  was  preeerred  in  the 
name  Babel  (  =  confusion).  The  mine  of  the  tower 
are  identified  by  M.  Oppert,  thehigheat  authority 
<4i  Babylonijui  antiquities,  with  the  baiement  oi 
ihe  great  mound  of  Bv^Nimr^,  the  ancient  Bor- 
■ippa.* 

Two  point*  demand  our  attenticm  in  reference 
to  thia  narratire,  Tis.  the  degree  to  which  the  oon- 
fuaion  of  tongnea  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  oonnectiou  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
•nd  the  diqMmion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  eren  a  sus- 
pension, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object, 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
atalment  of  those  dialectical  diflPerencea  cf  language 
which  are  constantly  in  process  of  pixxinctlon,  but 
which,  under  ordinaiy  drcumstanoes,  require  time 
and  rariations  of  place  and  habita  to  reMch  such  a 
point  of  maturity  that  people  are  nnable  to  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  The  elements  of  the 
one  original  laugu«^  may  hare  remained,  but  so 
disguitied  br  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
introiluction  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  ptactically 
obliterated.  Each  section  of  the  human  family 
may  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  yet  containing  a  sufastntum  which 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  suffices 
to  show  how  completely  eren  dialectical  differences 
render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  another ;  and 
if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  diffei^nces 
of  fuibits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
feretioeA  are  the  exponenta,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  reault  dwcribed  by  the 
sHcred  historian.  (2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues 
And  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  i^ken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  **  So  the  Lord 
M-atteied  tliem  abroad  '*  is  stated  as  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  *'  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage." The  diveigenoe  of  the  various  families 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nation^  nn  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  intodiaiecta  and  huiguages, 
and  thus  the  10th  diapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the 
1  Ith  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  We  propose  theiv>fore  to 
inquire,  m  the  first  place,  how  &r  modem  re- 
jmrches  Into  tlie  phenomena  of  language  favour  the 
idM  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language ;"  end,  in  the 
second  plao^,  whether  the  ethnological  views  exhi- 
bited in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  history  and  language,  both  in  legard 
to  the  special  facts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the  geneml 
Scriptural  view  of  a  historical  or,  more  properly,  a 
geiitilic  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions, 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influ- 
ence on  eac  Ji  uther^s  results.  Unity  of  speech  does 
bot  necessarily  involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice 
vend ;  but  each  enhances  the  probability  of  the 
othei*,  and  tlwrefore  the  arguments  derived  from 
>^g/ag«»  physiology,  and  history,  may  ultimately 
furnish  a  cumulative  amount  of  probiibility  which 
will  fall  but  little  below  demonstration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  lan- 
guage has  lo  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
«f«maots;  one  arising  op^  of  the  diflercoces,  the 

■  tiee  Uie  Appen4tz  to  this  artnia. 
VOU  III. 
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'other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  Ian- 
guageb.  On  the  one  hand,  it  ia  urged  that  t}ie 
difierences  are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  i  diai«cter 
as  to  phice  the  possibility  of  a  common  origii. 
wholly  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  retieroblances  do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  a 
historical  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  aocountrd 
for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  th« 
probable  origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  Ian- 
giuiges,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  first  clans  of  objec- 
tions. But  before  proceeding  to  thia,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  aa 
these,  if  established,  would  nullify  any  conclusioa 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necestarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the 
htnguage  of  the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on 
strictly  psychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  nnesAitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  peimits  of  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  pAy(rhol<^cal  laws  arrive<i  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage ai«  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  tliink 
extivmely  duubtful ;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  hasiii  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theoiy  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  met,  that  language  is  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  wliatever  for  the 
inventive  faculty  in  reference  to  it.  But  in  what 
manner  the  substance  of  language  was  originally  pro- 
duced, we  do  not  k now.  No  aigument  can  be  deri va.1 
against  the  common  origin  from  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor  Agassis 
compares  similarities  of  language  with  those  of  the 
cries  of  animals  (v.  Bohlen's  Introd,  to  Oen.  ii. 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important 
fact  that  Unguage  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  however  oriei- 
nally  pitKiuced,aie  pei'petuated  in  a  manner  wholly 
distinct  from  that  whereby  animals  leam  to  utter 
their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence  of  laiw 
guage  itdelf  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin ;  for 
though  a  very  laige  number  of  words  may  1« 
refened  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  aro  othera,  as,  for 
instance,  the  flrst  and  second  persoiml  pronouns, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In 
short,  this  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  intimate  connexion  evidently 
existing  between  reason  and  speech,  and  which  is 
so  well  expressed  in  the  (ireek  langitage  by  the 
application  of  the  term  kiyos  to  each,  reason  being 
nothing  else  than  inwaixl  speech,  and  speech  nothing 
else  than  outward  reaK)n,  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessing an  independent  exi»tence  without  the  other. 
As  we  conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  op|iO!««d 
to  the  gentiUc,  unity  InvoUes  questions  connected 
with  the  ongin  of  language,  we  can  only  say  that 
in  this  respect  it  falls  out»ide  the  range  of  out 
inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  wc 
prowted  to  review  the  extent  of  the  diffiereuoes 
obsMTable  in  the  language  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  piecluiie 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin.  Suck  a  revie  w 
must  nsoMHvily  be  imperiect,  both  frm  the  mug. 

5  W 
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■itodf  of  the  nljtct,  and  also  from  the  position  of 
the  linguistw  adcnoc  Haelf,  which  as  yet  has  hardly 
•dTancad  beyond  the  stage  of  infiuicy.  On  the 
hitter  point  we  woold  olserre  that  the  most  im- 
nortant  links  heiween  the  Tsiious  language  fioni- 
lies  nay  yet  be  disooTered  in  langoages  that  are 
cither  vnexplored,  or,  at  all  events,  miplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doabt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
lingnistic  researdi  is  in  the  direction  of  nntty. 
Alnsady  it  has  bron^t  within  the  hoods  of  a  well 
establt^ed  rdationsbip  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
gmphiosl  positian  as  Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  obbm  for  other  groups 
of  hmgoages  equally  wkldy  extended,  but  pre^ent^ 
ing  loH  opportonitieB  of  iuTeatigatkn.  It  has  re- 
eognised  amnities  between  ]angui^;es  which  the 
ancient  Greek  ethndogixt  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian"  in  reference  to  eadi  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lologist has  anticipated  no  relationship.  The  lines 
of  disooTeiy  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
fiivour  the  expectation  that  the  various  fiunilies 
may  be  combined  by  the  diaoovery  of  connecting 
links  into  a  single  tiunily,  comprehending  in  its 
oapacions  boeom  all  the  languages  of  the  worid. 
But  should  sudi  a  result  never  be  attained,  the 
probability  of  a  common  origin  would  still  remain 
unshaken ;  for  the  foilare  WMild  probably  be  doe  to 
the  absence,  in  many  rlswen  and  fiunilies,  of  that 
chain  of  historical  evidence,  whidi  m  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  fomilies  enables  us  to 
tiwoe  their  progress  for  above  3000  years.  In 
many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in  many  others 
no  ancient  literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philo- 
logist with  materials  for  comparative  study;  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects,  that  the  original  forms  of  words 
can  be  detected  amidst  the  incrustations  and  tnuis» 
nutations  with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
■hould  duly  oonrider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma> 
terial  out  of  whidi  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous 
taiflttcnoes  to  which  it  is  snlgec^  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  lar^u^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we  might 
d  priori  expect  it  to  aasume.  For  in  the  first  pboe 
it  is  broi^t  into  close  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its  eodleeB  | 
variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression  of  eadi  I 
foeliug,  the  deognation  of  each  object,  the  working 
of  eai^  cast  of  thought  or  stagw  of  winning  power. 
Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to  external  inflo- 
enoa^  each  as  peculiarities  of  the  orpui  of  speech, 
the  leault  eitlMr  of  natural  conformation,  cSf  geo- 
graphical position,  or  of  iMbtts  of  lifo  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  gcnenilljr  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifoated  more 
e^wsally  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard 
literaxy  dialect,  and  in  the  prooessea  of  verbal  and 
syntactical  structure,  which  again  react  on  the  verx- 
oore  of  the  word,  anid  produce  a  variety  of  soond- 

*  L  That  pieporftioas  are  redndbte  to  prooanLnal 
roula  nay  be  iUoBSFsted  bj  the  foltewint  Iwtanoes.  The 
arsek  mwi,  with  its  oagnatet  the  G«rBiaa  a6  and  our  qT, 
li  derived  from  the  demooatrstlve  base  a,  whence  also 
the  SaoKrit  4pa  (Bopp,  flOOO) ;  wp6  and  wvpi.  are  aktn 
h»  the  Sacab  prd  and  pM,  seomdaiy  fbtteations  of  the 
ahcve  aicntiQaed  ifa  '.BopFi  ^lOOt).    The  only  prepo- 
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mntat  .m.  Lastly,  H  ie  subjected  to  tke  wear  mrf 
tear  of  time  and  use,  obliteratittg,  aa  in  as  aid 
coin,  the  original  imprem  of  the  word,  rodacaaf  it 
in  bulk,  pcududng  new  oombinatioaft,  omI 
aionally  leading  to  singular  interdiangeB  e# 
and  idea.  The  varietim,  resulting  fimn  the 
(yia^f  influenooa  above  cnumeratea,  nay  be  niuoA 
to  two  dasMs,  according  as  they  aftet  the  ftrmsl 
or  the  radical  dements  of  lan^mgc^  Om  endk  el 
these  subjects  we  propose  to  make  a  fow 

L  Widely  aa  hmgoagea  now 
other  in  external  fivm,  the  raw  material  (if  we 
may  use  the  expresaoa)  out  ef  which  they  have 
sprang  appears  to  have  ben  in  all  easea  the  aaasfc 
A  aobstratum  of  aigmfioant  moBoayllahie  iwto 
underliea  the  whole  structure^  aopplyinf  the  sal^ 
rials  BeoaMsry  not  on^  for  ordinaTT  pe^edicBtasB. 
but  also  for  what  is  usoally  taraaed  the  •grewih'' 
of  language  oat  of  iti  primary  imto  iti 
plkatd  forms.  It  is  neeevary  to  point 
dearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  •appen 
that  the  dements  of  one  language  ara  in  ' 
sdves  endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than 
ofanother.  Such  a  dfatindioo,  if  it  existed, 
go  fin*  to  prove  a  specific  difleranee  between  m^ 
gnages,  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  appeatanee  ef 
vitality  arises  out  of  the  manipoktion  of  the  iwii 
by  the  human  mind,  and  ia  not  inheroat  in  thi 
roots  thcmsdves. 

The  proofo  of  this  origfanl  equality  aae  fuiniiilsi 
by  the  languages  thenMdves.  Adopting  for  tiK 
present  the  threefold  mori  -   ~        - 


into  iaolatii^  ag^utinaitive,  ai>d  in6eetBBg 
gnages,  we  shall  find  thai  no  or^;inal  ekmest  < 
in  the  one  which  doei  not  alao  exist  In  tht 
With  leganl  to  the  isofaitii^  dass,  the  terms 
Bosyllabie"  and  "Tadical,"  by  whkh  it  ia 
wise  described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  ' 
Languages  of  thia  cbsa  ara  whdly  tmaoaeeftiUe 
of  grammaticd  mutations:  there  is  no  formal  dii- 
tinction  between  verb  and  noun,  aobataative  and 
adjective,  prepodtion  and  conjunction :  there  are  bd 
infieetiomt,  no  case-  or  peraou-terminatiaBa  of  aiiv 
kind :  the  bare  root  forma  the  sde  and  whole  sqIk 
stance  of  tiie  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
dassca,  H  is  neoeeaarr  to  establish  the  two  dtstiaet 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  dements  iipiejun 
roots,  and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  hnaal 
and  the  ndicd  dements  of  the  word  are  mono- 
syllabic. Now,  it  may  be  aatisfiastorily  proTed 
by  andysis  that  dl  the  component  parts  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglotiiuitive  languages  are  redocable 
to  two  Idnds  of  roots,  prsdicable  and  pranonind ; 
the  former  supplying  the  materia]  dement  ofvetK 
anbatantives,  and  adjectives,  the  latter  that  of  coo* 
ionctioos,  prepodtions,  and  partides;  wh3e  each 
kind,  but  mora  partieolariy  the  pronominal,  ssffl} 
the  formd  element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tsml- 
nations  of  verba,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  The 
fiiU  proofs  of  these  assertions  would  involve  no(hiB| 
lesa  than  a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar:  wt 
can  do  no  more  than  adduce  in  the  aocompanvieg 
note  a  fow  illustrations  of  the  vaxioua  poiobi  ti 
whidi  we  have  adverted.'    Whether  the  two  ( 

sitloD  whkh  appears  u>  spring  than  a  predkshle  tai 
frans,  with  its  oofnates  dmtk  and  CkrotvA*  which 
reterrsd  to  the  vechal  root  Cor  (Bopp^  lOIS). 

1.  That  coiUcnetkMis  are  simllsriy  redodhle 
mastraied  by  the  funilisr  InstanoM  of  art,  fimt, 
*■  that«**  taidiJferBBtty  osed  as  prooooos  or  ooi\|c 
The  L«tlo  ai  Is  ounneeted  with  the 
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of  n»ti»  predieable  ind  prooomiiuJ,  aic  ftortlMr 
rcdudbie  to  (m«  cIimb,  is  a  point  that  has  been  Hi** 
ciimed,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  etttablished  (Bopp's 
Compar.  Oram.  §105;  Max  MOUei^s  Zeotures,  p. 
269).  We  hare  further  to  show  that  the  roots  of 
agglutinatiye  and  inflecting  hmguagci  are  mono- 
ay  lUbic.  This  is  an  acknowledge  <^raeteristie  of 
ftlM  Indo- European  family ;  monoeyllalMsm  is  indeed 
tb«  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  common ; 
la  c*her  respects  they  exhibit  erary  kind  of  varia- 
tkm  from  a  uniliteral  root,  each  aa  t  («r»),  up  to 
combinations  of  five  letters,  snch  as  aamd  (scon- 
d0r0),  the  total  number  of  admissiUe  forme  of  root 
•mounting  to  no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §206). 
la  the  i^hemitio  fiunily  monosyllabiem  is  not  a 
primd  facie  diaracteristic  of  the  root :  on  the  eon- 
txary,  the  Terbal*  stems  exhibit  bisyllabtsm  with 
aueh  remarkaUe  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  iroprenion  that  the  roots  also  must  have  been 
binyllalHc.  The  biayllabism,  however,  of  the  She- 
mitic  stem  is  in  reelity  trioonaonaotaliBm,  the 
Towels  not  forming  any  pait  of  the  essence  of  the 
root,  but  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  oonco- 
DMita.  It  is  St  once  apparent  that  a  trioonsonantnl 
and  even  a  quadriooneonancal  root  may  be  in  cer- 
tain eombinatioRs  nnisylUbic  But  further,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  tnoonsonantal  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  bioonsonantal  root,  which  must 
■ccessarily  be  nnisyllabtc  if  the  consonants  stand, 
as  tlicy  invaiiably  do  in  'Shemitic  roots,  at  the 
beginoing  and  end  of  the  woixi.  With  regard  to 
the  agglutinatire  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
anme  law  whidi  we  have  seen  to  pravail  in  the 
iaolnttng  and  inflecting  dssses,  prevails  also  in  this, 
faokliiig  as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between 
thoNe  opposite  poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  coniiiderRtion  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
tta  stmctore,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Keverting  to  the  olassiflcation  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  pboe,  that 
the  principle  oo  which  it  is  based  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predioable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  dements  of  a  word.  In 
the  tsolatittg  cUaa  these  two  are  kqii  wholly  dis- 


toffrtfasr  with  the  Susa  fMi,  with  the  relative  bsss  ya 
(BopiHffM). 

S.  That  the  sniBxei  forming  the  inflecCtoos  of  verbs 
and  ooons  are  nothing  else  then  the  rellos  of  either 
predlcable  or  pronomliud  roots,  will  appear  fh>m  the 
Jbllowtng  Instances,  drawn  (1)  from  the  Indo-Enropean 
Isngnages,  and  (3)  fhm  the  Ursl'Altalan  langoages. 
(1)  The  >f&4  In  BUttfu  is  connected  with  the  root  whence 
spring  the  oblique  oases  of  the  personal  prononn  iyA ; 
the  -^  In  XiBwv  is  the  remainB  of  vv ;  and  the  r  In  irti 
(Ibr  which  as  9  Is  sabsUraied  in  6i»mv%)  represents  the 
fianasrlt  to,  which  rssppears  in  vMt  and  In  tbe  obliqne 
OMSS  of  the  article  (Bopp.  ^^434.  443.  4Be).  So  again, 
tha  -^  in  the  nominative  kiyo^  repreacnts  tbe  Sanscrit 
pronominal  root  m,  and  tbe  -d  of  the  neuter  guid  tbe 
Baoserit  ta  (Schleicher's  dmpend.  $346);  the  genitive 
terminations  -ot,  hmo  (originally  -otroio),  and  hence  -ov 
•>  tLe  Sanscrit  tyo.  another  form  of  aa  (Schleicher,  $353) ; 
the  dative  (or  more  property  the  locative)  -y  or  -ec  ia 
reflnvtile  to  tbe  demonstrative  looi  i  (Sehlelcber,  $3M) ; 
(■m!  tbe  aonaatlve  -r  (originally  -ii)  to  a  pronominal 
cose  probaUy  em,  which  no  longer  appears  In  tta  simple 
fenn  (Schleicher,  $349).  (3)  In  tbe  Ural- Altaian  Ungnages. 
a*  ted  that  the  termtnailona  of  the  verba  gf^mnda,  and 
paxtSdphH  A.**  referable  ioagnlflcant  roota;  as  in  Turkish 
the  ac^ve  affix  (  or  d  to  a  root  signifying  **  to  do " 
(l,«ra«A.  Spraekno.  Mk.  11.  9f ),  and  In  Hnngarlan  the  fac- 
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tiaot:  relational  idess  are  expressed  by  juxta- 
position or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and  not  by 
any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  agglutinativa 
cIms  the  relational  elements  are  attachod  to  th« 
principal  or  predicsble  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  bains  pre- 
served even  in  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
dasB  the  jimction  is  of  a  more  perfect  character, 
and  may  be  compued  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predkaible  and  reUtional  elements  being  so  fused 
together  as  to  pratent  the  af^Marance  of  a  singlo 
and  indivisible  woid.  It  is  clear  that  there  exists 
no  insupemble  bariler  to  original  rnity  in  thesa 
diflereoces,  from  the  simple  fivt  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  once  isolating. 
If  the  predicable  and  relati<»ud  elements  of  an  iso- 
kting  language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative ;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  ai«  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  incorporation,  the  langusge  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  phMse,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  three  classes  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pi^e- 
domiuant  in  each  other,  but  moi-eover  each  gra- 
duates into  its  neighbour  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly 
isolating :  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as 
reUtional  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  character:  they  also  use 
composite,  thou|^  not  strictiy  compound  words. 
The  a^lutinative  ara  not  wholly  agglutinative :  the 
Finni^  and  Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian 
family  are  in  certain  instances  inflectioiud,  the  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undeigone  a  larga 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose.  Nor  agaia 
an  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  for  the  expression  of  i-elational  ideas:  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains 
nothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  i-espects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositiooal  a^ 

titive  affix  f  to  Is.  "  to  do."  the  passive  affix  I  to  k,  **  to 
become ;"  tbe  affix  of  posalblllty  hao  to  hat,  "  to  woik' 
kc  (Pulsxky.  in  PhUoL  TrafU.  1850.  pi  115). 

■  Monosyllabic  substantives  are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew, 

as  Instancsd  In  M*  {3*  tea   It  Is  unneoeesaiy  to  ntui, 

these  astnmoated  forms  tnm  bisjUabIc  roots. 

'  That  the  Sbemltlc  langnagea  ever  sctualty  existed  fn 
a  state  of  monoeylhOiism  Is  qocstloned  by  Kenan,  partly 
beoanae  the  surviving  monoeyllaMo  languagea  have  never 
emerged  than  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  be- 
oaose  he  ccncelves  synthesie  and  complexity  to  be  ante- 
rior In  the  hiatoiy  of  language  to  anal]^  and  simplicity 
(Ni$t.  Oin.  L  B8<100).  llie  first  of  thoe  oltfecUins  i 
baaed  upon  the  assumption  that  languages  are  developed 
only  In  the  direction  of  syntheticism ;  but  this,  aa  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  Is  not  tbe  only  possible  form  d 
development,  and  It  Is  Just  because  the  monosyllabic  Ian- 
gnages  have  adopted  another  method  of  perfecting  them- 
selvei^  that  they  have  mnained  In  their  ortgipal  slaBS. 
The  second  otjection  Reema  to  Involve  a  violation  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  language  llaelf ;  for,  though  there  Is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  In  language  to  paas  fhxn  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  state,  It  Is  no  less  clear  from 
the  elements  of  synthetic  forms  that  they  must  have 
originally  existed  In  an  analytical  sUte. 

5  F  I 
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uij  bngugtf  of  that  das.    While,  therdbre,  the 
dwwfimtioD  boldi  good  with  ngud  to  the  |ir^ 
dominant  eharactoa  of  the  rUiww,  it  does  not  implj 
difiamoM  of  a  specific  nature.    (3.)  But  farther, 
the  morphological  rarietiei  of  hmguace  are  not  oon- 
6iied  to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  pnndpie  hitherto 
described.      A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
bnmches  of  the  Uiid-Altaian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-Earopean  on  the  other,  belonging  nspto- 
tirelj  to  the  agglutinatite  and  inflectional  dasses, 
will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
tiiesis  is  fullj  as  prominent  a  pdnt  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitstire.    The  combination  of  primarj  and 
subordinate  terms  may  be  mon»  pwfisct  in  the 
Indo-European,  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
u  the  Ural-Altaian  fiusily.    The  former,  for  in- 
stance, appends  to  its  reihal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  numbo*,  perM>n,  and  oocssionally  of  interro- 
gation; the  latter  further  adds  suifixes  indicatiTe 
of  negation,  hjrpothesis,  cansativeneis,  rdlexiveness, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
ttp  tier  on  tier  to  a  marrdlous  extent.    The  fenner 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  esse 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  partides, 
rendering  them  post-pontional  instead  of  pre-posi- 
tional,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
predicate  stem.    If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitic 
with  the  Indo>Earopean  languages,  we  shall  And  a 
morphdugical    distinction  of  an   equally  diverae 
chai-Acter.     In  the  former  the  grammatical  category 
h  cipiesMd  by  internal  vowd-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.    So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  nnnatnrdly  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  thib 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themsdvcs  as  a 
separate  dass,  in  contradistinction  to  thoM  which 
dther  use  terminatiooal  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
forms  (Bopp's  Comp,  Or,  i.  102).    The  singubir 
use  of  prerormatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
again,  a  morphological  peculiari^  of  a  very  decided 
character.     And  even  within  the  same  fomily,  say 
the  Indo-Eoropeui,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  morphdogical  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  apart  mmi  the  other  mcmben  with  a 
.dedded  im]vess  of  individuality.    The  inforence  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  chararter  of  the 
diflerenoes  we  have  noticed,  is  fovoorable,  rather  than 
ocherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  wiginal  uni^.    Start- 
ing &om  the  same  common  ground  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  languaee-fiunily  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  devdopmmt,  following  an  original  Im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  whidi  must  remain 
nrobably  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.    We  can 
perodve,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
'sertain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society, 
fhe  f^lntinative  languages,  for  instance,  seon  to 
be  spedally  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  pro* 
nineiioe  and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  lending;  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  foctlitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  families  that  ossodate  only  at  inter- 
vals.   We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  bnguages 
derived  their  impress  of  unifoiinity  and  solidity 
from  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
have  In  all  ages  formed  their  proper  habitat.    So, 
again,  the  infkctional  dass  reflects  cultivated  thought 
and  aodal  orpniaation,  and  its  languages  have  hence 
bran  termed  "  state  "  or  **  political.     Monosyliabism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pronoonced  to  be  suited  to  the 
nvf  t  primitive  sti^  of  thought  and  sodety ,  wherein 
the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  standard  by 
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which  things  are  icgukted  (Max  IMUcr.  m  PkSm 

9f  HiMt.  i.  285).    We  shoold  hesitate,  hawcwr,  Ic 

press  this  theory  as  fnmidiing  an  adequate 

planation  of  the  diflcrenoei 

fiunilica.     The  Indo-European 

thdr  h^  organisation  amid  the 

in  the  same  nomad  state  as  thooe  wbereiD  the 

agglutinative  languages  were   m 

should  be  rather  dis^^ised  to  regard  both 

gui^  and  the  higher  social  staftos  of  the 

the  concurrent  rnolts  of  a  higher  mentel 

tion. 

If  finom  words  we  pass  on  to  the  vaiteliei 
tactical  arrangement,  the  auoe  degree  t£ 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  dsas  and 
between  fiunily  and  fiunily  in  the 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  eziala  in  one  whsdh  d'n 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  compariaon  wna 
otheiB.    The  absence  of  all  grammatifl  fbnna  a 
an  isolating  language  necessitates  a  rigid  roliecBiina 
of  the  woHs  in  a  sentence  aooordmg  to  logical  pr«>- 
dples.  The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  astcot 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  aobfe^  verb,  aad 
object,  or  the  subject,  oopuk,  and  predieate. 
rally  hold  their  lebtive  positicBS  in  the 
hibited,  the  excqitions  to  such 
easily  brou^t  into  harmony  with  thai 
In  the  agglutinative  languages  the  bw  of 
ment  is  that  the  prindpal  word  should 
in  the  sentence,  ever^  qualifyii^ 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  bv  h. 
The  syntacticd  ia  thna  the  levcne  of  tbe  v«W 
structure,  the  prindpal  notion  taking  the  ptatedeme 
.*-:.  the  latter  (Ewald,  Spraekm,  Abk.  it  29). 
is  in  this  nothing  peculiar  to  tins 
beyond  the  greater  nnifbrmity  with  which  the 
rangement  is  adhered  to :  it  is  the  gencnl  rale  a 
the  dassiml,  and  the  occasional  rale  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.    In  the  Shemitic  fomilT  the 
reverse  arrangement  prevails:  the  qoalifriag  adjec- 
tives follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belaii^  aad 
the  verb  generally  stands  first:  short 
necessitated  by  such  a  ooUocatioo,  and 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence,    in 
of  grammatical  peeuliaritieB,  we  nuy  notiKw  that 
in    the  agglutinative  dass   adjectives  qnalifyvn^ 
snbstantivca,  or  snbatantives  plaoed  in 
with  substantives,  remain  nndedined:  in  tfaia 
the  process  may  be  compared  with  the 
of  compound  worda  in  the  Indo-Em^opean  languagii, 
where  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.    So  again 
the  omission  of  a  plnnd  termination  in  nooiss  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  aaaaUar 
usage  in  our  own  language,   whcra  the    tenaa 
''  pound  **  or  **  head"  are  used  collcctiveiy  after  a 
numeral.     We  may  again  dto  the  peculiar  naanixr 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.     Tins  a 
effected  by  om  of  the  two  foUowing  methods — 
placing  the   governing  noun  in  the  Uatum  cet^ 
structm,  or  using  the  relative  pronoun'  with  m  pre- 
position  before  the  governfd  case.     The  fixat  d 
these  processes  appeaiv  a  strange  invendoo  of  the 
laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination   into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  afluKk 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  mora  intimatt 
connection    with    the  governing  than   with   the 
governed  word,  and  that  they  are  geoeaaUy  i» 
solvable  into  either  rdative  cr  pcnonl 
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whkh  aenrv  the  tiinple  parpow  of  oonnecting  ths 
two  wonb  together  (Gamett's  Euays,  pp.  2 14-227). 
The  aune  end  may  be  gained  by  ooonecting  the 
worda  m  prananciatioiit  wL'ch  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
ntteraoce  of  the  first,  aod  oouaequeotlj  to  the  changee 
wliish  are  witneaied  in  the  ttaiut  eonttnctm.  1  he 
ueoood  or  periphraatic  proeaaa  ia  in  aooordance  with 
the  geotral  method  of  expreving  the  geoitiTe ;  for 
the  expreaon  "the  Song  which  ia  to  Solomon" 
•trictly  anawera  to  *'  Solomon's  Soog/'  the  a  repre- 
eeoting  (aooording  to  Bopp'a  explanation)  a  com- 
L.natioa  of  the  Jemonstranre  aa  and  the  relatire  ya. 
It  ia  thua  that  the  Tariotiea  of  conatmction  may  be 
ahown  to  be  ooBaia.«nt  with  miity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  famish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

La«ily»  it  may  be  ahown  that  the  yarieties  of 
kngnage  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  Titfll  energy.  Nothing  ia  more  reoMric- 
able  than  the  compensating  power  apparently  in* 
herent  in  all  langoage*  whereby  it  finds  the  meana 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spirit  through 
a  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isolating  language^  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  yerbal  oompoaition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  oombinationa  of  radical 
aonnds,  asaiftni  by  an  elaborate  syrtmi  of  aoceotoa* 
tion  and  intooation.  In  thia  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  ToeabuUry  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  our 
Botioos  aa  the  most  effective  that  can  be  deviaed, 
yet  it  plainly  evinoca  a  high  ausoeptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  linguistic  foculty,  and  a  keen  pei-ception 
of  the  oorrrvpondenoe  between  soond  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  abaenoe  of  inflection  interfere  with 
the  expreesioa  even  of  the  moat  delicate  shadca  of 
meaning  in  a  sentence ;  a  compensating  resource  ia 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion^  action,  &c.,  and 
partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  de- 
ficient in  compound  wonls,  and  in  thia  respect  lack 
the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-European 
fiamily ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fiul  to  admire  the  reguhmty  and  solidity 
with  which  its  words  are  built  up,  aoffix  on  aaflix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  nnifarmity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel 'harmony.^  The  Shemitic 
languages  have  worked  out  a  different  prmdple  of 
growth,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
eottflict  betwesn  the  systems  ii  prefix  and  suffix, 
whai^ebf  the  atem,  being  as  it  were  enclosed  at  both 
extremities,  waa  praoli^ed  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, and  waafofced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel  sounds. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
iatenud  ioflectioa,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
resulta  are  vary  effective,  aa  ragarda  both  eoontmiy 
of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  forq^oing  observationa  is  to 

k  Tbe  action  of  thia  law  ia  ss  follows  :->The  vowels  are 
divided  Into  tiuee  claaMS,  which  we  may  terra  tharp» 
medial,  asd  flat :  the  first  and  tbe  last  cannot  be  com- 
trfned  In  any  fully  fanxMd  word,  but  all  tbe  vowels  must 
beeilberof  tbe  two  first,  or  of  tbe  two  last  classic  Tbe 
■ofllzes  most  atways  aoeord  with  tbe  root  tn  regsrd  to  tbe 
quality  of  Ita  vowel-eoonda,  aod  beace  tbe  neoearity  of 
having  dooUe  fonne  for  all  the  sufllxea  to  meet  tbe  sharp 
orClwllatdianeterof  tbePDOt  The  practlos  la  probabiT 
ififtrahle  to  tbe  saow  prlodple  which  ssrignwd  so  remark- 
able  a  promineDoc  to  tbe  root    Aa  the  moi  sostalas  tbe 
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ahow  that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  preseni 
no  obatacle  to  tbe  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  mani- 
fest tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  ol 
whidi  language  waa  ibrmed,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tion through  which  it  has  passed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expression,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  disphiyed  in  IJie  development 
of  these  various  formationa.  Such  a  result,  thou^ 
it  doea  not  prove  the  unity  of  ianguage  m  respect  to 
ita  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tetkU  to  establiah 
the  A  priari  probability  of  thia  unity;  for  if  all 
connected  with  the  forma  of  language  may  be 
referred  to  certain  general  lawa,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary 
appointment,  it  surely  favours  the  preaumptico  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  formation 
of  the  roota,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
langoage.  Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
operation  of  fixed  lawa  of  some  kind  or  other,  pr^ 
dudng  results  of  an  nnifbrm  character;  here  too 
nctoaT  variety  may  not  be  incunaistent  with  original 
unity. 

II.  Befere  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radieri 
identity  of  languages,  we  muat  express  our  oon- 
viction  that  the  time  haa  not  yet  arrived  for  a 
decisive  opinion  aa  to  the  poesibility  of  establishing 
it  by  prooC  Let  na  briefiy  review  the  difBcultiee 
that  beset  the  question.  Every  word  aa  it  appean 
in  an  organic  langnagt,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elements,  which  we 
have  termed  predicable  and  formal,  the  first  being 
what  ia  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  ol 
tiiese  elemenla  consist  of  independent  ixwts ;  and  ia 
order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages* 
it  must  be  ahown  that  they  agiee  in  both  respecta, 
that  ia,  in  regard  both  to  the  piwlicable  and  the 
formal  roots.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  formal  dements,  consiating  for  the  most  part 
of  pronominal  basea,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
than  the  others ;  and  hence  agi^eement  of  infiectional 
forma  ia  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  a  strong  pr^ 
sumption  of  general  radical  identity.  Even  foiwgn 
elemente  are  forced  into  the  fbmud  monld  of  the 
language  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  thua 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  character  of  that 
language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agreement 
aupplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valual)le  instro- 
ment  of  investigatira,  it  cannot  be  accepted  aa 
a  aubstituto  for  complete  radical  agreement:  thia 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  predicable  elemente.  The  difii- 
cultiea  connected  with  thcae  latter  are  many  and 
varied.  Aaauming  that  two  languages  or  laneuaga* 
familiea  are  under  comparison,  Uie  phonological 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  first  place,  at  the  primary  forma  of  worda  hi 
the  language  in  whidi  they  occur,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  at  the  correspoiiding  forms  m  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  '  other  member  ot  com- 

serks  of  snfBzea,  Ita  vowel-sooad  becomes  not  nnnatarallj 
tbe  key-note  of  tbe  wbole  strsin,  fadlltatlog  tbe  processes 
of  ntteranoe  to  tbe  speaker,  and  of  perception  to  the  bearei; 
and  oommnnKvtlng  to  tbe  woid  tbe  onlformlty  wbtch 
Is  so  cbamcteristlc  of  the  wboie  stnictare  of  these  bn- 


t  Orimm  waa  tin  first  to  dlaoover  a  tegnlar  eystvn  ef 
displacement  of  sounds  (JbemtvtneMttim^  pemuttng  the 
Qotblc  snd  Low  German  languages  aa  cumpased  wltt 
Qrsek  sod  Latin.  According  to  this  systeas.  tbe  Oottak 
substltates  a^lraiea  for  tennes  (A  for  Or  kot  Lai.  c^  A 
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pariMii,  «■  dome  \j  Grimm  for  the  Teatonk  » 
oompared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  claadcal  Un- 
gooces.  The  geaealogy  of  sound,  as  we  maj  tann 
it,  must  be  followed  up  bj  a  gracalogy  of  significar 
tioQ,  a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radical  aflinitj  be  proved  bj  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  the  cognate  words  in  eadi  esse.  It 
still  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  ultimate 
acooidance  of  sense  and  sound  maj  be  the  mult  of 
onomatopoeia,^  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  langu^es  on  equal  terms.  The  final 
stage  in  etymologiisl  inquirj  is  to  dedde  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  maj  be  carried  in  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how  fiir 
roots,  as  ascertained  lirom  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
elementarjr  fiNrms.  Anj  flaw  in  the  processes  above 
deecnbed  will  of  course  invalidate  ih»  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philologisit  is  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  imaging 
•vcr  long  periods  of  time,  mudi  difficulty  is  experi- 
enoed  in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
agreement;  and  yet  in  sudi  cases  the  dialectic 
varietiea  have  been  kept  within  some  dqp^ee  of  re- 
atraint  by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language, 
which,  l^  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  terma,  has  secured  both  their  general  use 
and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
txiats,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
incrassed  by  the  combined  efiects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
drcomstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  esta- 
blish a  radical  uni^  of  language,  is  a  question 
which  esdi  person  must  decide  for  himself.  Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  temiency  hitherto  has  been 
to  eniai^  the  limita  of  a  **  fkmily  **  aooordii^  as 
the  elements  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in 
outlying  membera.  These  limits  may  perdiance  be 
still  more  enlazged  by  the  disooveiy  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-fiunilies,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationahip  will  be  modified,  and  new 
dementa  of  internal  unt^  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  most  content  oursd  vca  with  stating 
Ae  present  position  of  the  linguistic  sdeace  in  re- 
ierenoe  to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  phwe 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  icduoed  to 

for  t,  sad  /  tir  p);  tenma  for  medlals  ^  for  ^  jifor  b. 
■ad  ifc  for  ^;  and  medlals  for  aspirates  (f  for  Or.  dk  or 
Lat  A.  4  for  Gr.  O,  and  ft  for  LaL  /  or  Or.>k)  {OtKk. 
flsirff.  Sfr.  t  SU).  We  naj  iDnstrata  the  ctangea  by 
comparing ibeart  with  ear  or  mmpiiai  Oum  with  tuijbte 
with  wfyM9  (w^rrt),  affatktr  with  jDolar  ;  Cwe  with  dMo  ; 
foMKwtth'yrf»v;«MStwllbx4ri  dvewtthfcpo^;  bear, 
with  fen  or  ^fdpm.  What  haa  thus  been  done  for  the  < 
TealoBis  IsagaageSt  has  been  canted  out  by  SdiMdier 
to  his  Oompmdmm  for  each  class  of  the  lodt^Enroiiesu 
foBBlljr. 

It  is  a  ddlcate  qoestioa  to  decide  wheCher  hi  soy 
given  laDgoags  the  oaossatopo^tlo  wwda  that  maj  oeeur 
are  orlgtaial  or  derived.    NooBeroas  ootaicldcnoes  of  sooad  I 
and  aeose  oooor  In  dUferent  laagaages  to  whkh  little  or ' 
no  valne  is  attadied  bgr  etgmologlsis  on  the  groand  that 
they  are  ononatopoStle.    fiat  evident^  Ihsaa  maj  have  ( 
baa  handed  down  fhim  gmerstion  to  aenentlon,  and  ■ 
from  lauausBe  to  laognaie,  and  may  have  as  trae  a 
gBnealogsr  as  aqy  other  terms  not  bearing  tint  character. . 
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an  ficknowledged  and  well<defined  lelaffaMliipg  tl^ 
Ibrm  one  of  the  two  fiumliea  iodwiad  emdir  tfe 
head  of  <« inflectional"  in  the novpheksiod  dam- 
ficatioa.  The  other  fomily  in  this  ckm  fo  the  'sa- 
called)  Shemjtic  the  Umitaof  wUd 
well  defined,  inasmoeh  as  H  may  b^( 
what  are  tenned  the  aalhSbenritk 
dndii^  the  Egvptian  or  Ooptic.  The  criteria  d 
the  proper  Sbemitac  fiunily  {i,  e.  the  Axmmm, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopie  lauguagea)  are  A^ 
tinctive  enough;  but  the  connexion  Ijiftm  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Eeyptian  ia  not  dofinitelf  earn- 
biished.  Some  pfaOologiata  are  mdinad  t» 
for  the  latter  an  independent  positiaB, 
between  the  Indo-European  ud  Shemilie 
(Bunsen's  PhU.  9f  ffiai,  i.  185,  C).  The 
native  hmgnages  of  Europe  and  Aaia  are  a 
by  Prof.  M.  MfiUer  ia  cue  fomilyBaBed  <*Tm^ 
anian."  It  is  eonccded  tiiat  the  &mOy  bond  in  ties 
case  is  a  looae  one,  and  that  the  agremcnt  ia 
is  very  partial  (^Leetrnn,  pp.  290-292). 
diilologists  of  high  atanding,  and  mcR  parthHlsih 
Pott  {UnMdu  MtnMch.  Jtaatem,  p.  282),  desytlie 
fomily  rdationship  altogether,  and  bnak  «p  the 
aggiutinatiTe  languagea  into  a  great  noBber  d 
fomilies.  Certain  it  U  that  within  the 
dide  there  are  langnagca,  such,  for 
the  Ural-Altaian,  wUch  Mhow  ao  doec 
to  each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a 
diviaon,  either  as  a  finnily  or  a  anbdjiisian  ef  a 
family:  and  this  being  the  caw,  we  dwaM  htsitiN 
to  put  them  oa  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  langnagea.  The 
group  again  diffsn  so  widely  fixa  the  other 
ben  of  file  fimiily  as  to  make  the  Trlafinnship 
dubioua.  The  monoavllafaic  hmgna^va  of 
easteni  Asia  are  not  imiuded  in  the  Ti 
by  Prot  M.  MiiUer  (Zaci.  pp.  290,  S36),  appsraaih 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  agglutiMtire  ;  hit 
as  the  Ghineee  ai^ouns  to  be  ooonectod  ndimfiv 
with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt^  VerwcKigd.  p.  d6S\ 
with  the  Tibetan  {Ph.  ff  HiaL  t  393-395),  mi 
with  the  Ural-Altaian  languages  (Schott  m  Mk. 
Ab,  Bert.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seema  to  have  a  gead 
title  to  be  pUced  in  the  Turanian  fiunily.  With 
regard  to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  AIHcsb 
languagea,  we  are  unable  to  sav  whether  they  am 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  lieada  afawady  mi»> 


tioned,  or  whether  they  atand  by 
distinct  fiuailiak  The  former  an  reftmd  bgr 
of  high  eminmne  to  an  Aaiaftae  or  TonBan 
(Bmnen,  PkiL  ^  HkL  ii.  Ill;  Latbm'a  ifan 


For  lastanoB.  the  Hebrew  Id'a  Cfh)  expwawa  in  Its 

sooDd  the  notion  <a  awattowu^'at  gnlpimg,  the  woid 

sMioK.  as  Rcnsn  has  remacfced  (iZ.  G.  L  4toX  ofa 

and  a  gnttorsi,  repreaentlBg  reipectlvely  the 

the  throat,  whkh  are  chMly  ei^iged  In  the  ^ptrachw 

swallowing.    In  the  lndo-Earo|ieaB 

with  a  taive  cftms  of  words  t^MttmimOm^  the 

and  cooveylag,  more  or  kes,  the 

Actx-w,  Aaximm,  hffurk 

Them  words  Bsaj  have  had  a 

they  are  opoaaaiopoitic  in  their 

daded  m  evidence  of  radical  afflnlly.     Thh 

may  be  canted  too  ter.  tboogh  It  la  dlBcalt  to 

wlwre  it  ahnald  alopb    Bot  even  oBsasalapeMB 

hear  a  specific  <hsaeter,  and  the  namaa  gives  hi 

tloB  of  the  nocea  of  bbds  dUftr  amfeeriaQy  to 

'— *Cr**lP*-  "nrrrnrtly  fmn  the  perasirthm  ef 

analagy  with  prevtooaly  cxlattng  agonda  or 

sat^Nt  la  one  of  great  faitcreat.  and  BMy  y«|  ph^  ^ 
ppTtaat  pan  in  the  history  of  laugaapa. 
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mi  iUi  Jiignt.^  186);  the  latter  to  the  Shcmitic 
fcniilj  (UUwm,  p.  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the 
several  fiunilics  above  specified  can  be  ledoced  to  a 
•ingle  fiunily  by  demoDstrating  their  radiosl  identitj. 
It  would  be  unressooable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
ahottld  be  ooeztensive  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
varioos  languagfs ;  it  would  naturally  be  confined 
to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind 
faemlly.  Even  withm  this  circle  the  difficultv  of 
proving  the  idsiitity  nsay  be  infinitely  enhanoad  by 
the  absence  of  materiahi.  There  are  indeed  bat  two 
&milies  in  which  these  materials  are  fbond  in  soy- 
thing  like  sufficiflocy,  vis.  the  Indo-European  and 
the  Sbemitiot  and  even  these  furnish  us  with  no 
historical  evidence  as  to  the  eerlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the  most  remote 
ktersry  period,  already  exhibiting  its  distinctive 
chander  of  stem-  and  word-formation,  leaving  us 
to  infiu',  as  we  best  may,  from  these  {^enomena  the 
prooBsses  by  which  they  had  reached  that  point. 
Hence  there  arises  abundsnce  of  room  for  diflS!ranoe 
•f  opinion,  and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  view  sdopted  as  to 
these  earlier  processes.  If  we  could  aooqpt  in  its 
entirety  the  system  of  etymdogy  propounded  by 
the  analytical  school  of  Hebrew  scholars,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very  laxge  amount  of 
ndical  identity;  but  we  cannot  regard  as  csta- 
tilishsd  the  prepositiooal  force  of  the  &tial  letters, 
•a  stoted  by  Delitascfa  in  his  Je^kurm  (pp.  166, 
I73y  note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between 
thcee  sni  the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  ■  (pp.  170-172).  The  striking  uniformity 
of  bisyllansm  in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable 
«oly  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  principle 
nnderlies  the  whole ;  and  the  existence  of  groups* 
«f  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having  the 
same  radical  senses  ImJs  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of 
euphonism  and  practical  convenience.    This  pre- 

•  fievoal  of  the  tanns  comiMMd  bj  him  are  cooniato> 
poltic^  ss  pdfuk  (/rac-tanX  pitaA  (wwr^vvcty).  snd 
Mlapk  sod  In  each  of  theee  esses  the  initial  letter  Ibiuis 
part  of  the  oouBstopoels.  In  others  the  Initial  letter  In 
the  Greek  is  rsdloil.  ss  in  pwnktvtw  (Pitt's  £t.  Fanck, 
U.  373).  ^ijvrciv  (U  339)'  "^  oraAa^Cir  (L  197).  In 
otheis  sgsin  it  Is  enpbonle,  ss  In  /UoAAtv.  Lsstly,  we 
are  onsble  to  see  bow  (firoyp  and  idrtp  sdmlt  of  dose 
compsrlscHi  with  V^ur  sad  Tp#civ.  It  shows  the  mi- 
csrtain^  of  each   snslogles   that  Gessnins  oompares 

Utap  with  a^vvTfiv,  snd  kSk^  (^^3)  with  yM^w, 

whkfa  DeUtssch  cooBpsres  with  likiU^  (^pri).    An  st- 

tempt  to  establish  a  larfe  smonnt  of  ndicsl  Identity  by 
Bwsas  of  a  resolution  of  the  Hebrew  word  Into  Iti  eompo- 
nent  end  slgniUcsnt  elements  may  be  seen  in  the  FMI»> 
fay.  IVoRs.  for  lfi58,  wbere^  for  tnstsnce,  the  bn  in  the 
Hebrew  baktuk.  Is  oompaied  with  the  Tentonic  preflz 
ts ;  the  dor  in  dar-kaak  with  the  Welsh  dor  in  dov^furM; 
sad  the  ekapk  in  ehapkath  with  the  Welsh  qffbx  cufam, 

■  These  froops  srs  saflldent^  oommon  in  Hebrew. 

We  wtQ  tshe  mm  an  instaoos  the  fidlowing  one:— |;f^ 

thSU  t^/'  C^3,  and  C^B.  all  conveying  the  idea 
ef  "  desh  "  "or  *'  sJlke."   Or,  sgshi,  the  following  group, 

with  the  radlcsl  sense  of  sUpperiness :  —  37*    n3?f 

na^  nn^'  n^n.  thru  q^o.  ^b^,  ^a  a  dassm- 

T"  -T  -T  '-T  '-T  '-T 

cstorj  lexicon  of  sadi  groope  would  ssslst  the  etynslo- 
llosl  loqnixy. 

a  dssrfncslloo  Is  attempted  ty  Boettlefaer.  la 
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sumotion  is  still  further  ft  voured  by  an  analysis  of 
the  letters  formmg  the  stems,  showing  that  the 
third  letter  is  in  many  instances  a  reduplication, 
and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal,  or  a  libiknt,  intro- 
duced either  as  the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final 
letter.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classi- 
fication* based  on  the  radical  djarscter  of  the 
letter  according  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The 
effect  of  oompomtion  would  have  been  to  produce, 
in  the  first  plsoe,  a  gieater  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  woids,  and,  in  the  second  phice,  a  greater 
equality  in  the  use  of  the  various  organic  sounds. 

After  deducting  largely  from  the  amoimt  of  ety- 
DBological  oorreroondenoe  based  on  the  analytical 
tenets,  there  still  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. It  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  plsce'  a 
complete  list  of  the  terms  in  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  9  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
eiplained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoeia, 
and  which  would  therefore  aeem  to  be  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic 
ftmilies.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  the  result  of  a  keen  ausoeptibility  of  the 
onomatopoetic  facultv  in  the  original  frsmers  ol 
the  words  {Mitt.  Gin,  i.  465),  Is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
wera  so,  It  does  not  fo?low  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  ftmilie* .  Our 
list  of  comparative  words  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  (m  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delitxach's 
Jethurun,  pp.  177-180.  In  rmird  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  identity  is  nut  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive sound  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in 
the  Indo-European  Unguages,  in  the  Hebraw  cdtdh, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense ;  but  the  m,  which  is  the  prevailing  sound  of 

Bonsen,  Pkao$.  qf  BitL  iL  357.  After  sUttng  what  letters 
may  be  inserted  either  st  the  beglnntng.  middle^  or  end  of 
the  root,  he  enamerates  those  whidh  are  always  radical  In 
the  several  positions ;  3,  tor  instyoe.  In  the  beglanlnc 
snd  middle,  but  not  at  the  end;  7  and  O  ^  ^  begin- 
ning onlj ;  D  *°d  K^  in  ths  middle  and  at  the  end,  bot 
not  in  the  beginning.  We  ere  not  prepared  to  seoqil 
this  classlflcatlon  ss  wholly  corrsd.  bat  we  adJooe  ft  In 
UlQstratlon  of  the  point  above  notfesd. 

p  1^5,  eennt.  bom. 
^DD,  iiioym,  «i<soes,  mtaL 
IpS.  cwt»,  drde. 
YIH,  Geim.  srde,  esrih. 
pbn,  gUtm,  ffiitoo.  Germ.  ^UU,  glide 
D-*I3*  DJ«  Dp,  cMw,  9^,  Mwde. 
K /O,  wklntt  pIsttM,  Gerai.  ssdL  fUL 
*i^  jNinti;  pare, 
tra*  ni3,  eorare,  flopi, 
nna.  ^ipm,  Papik,fmK  beer. 
DDK,  1^,  tptda, 

-  T 

n^D.  Sum,  wtSth,  stdA,  wnUk  (VHilt  Lm,  S,  V.\ 
whence  by  the  inboductioo  of  r  tbs  Latin  msri 
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the  fint  penonal  proooun  in  the  former,  is  nip> 
plaated  bj  an  » in  the  latter.  The  nonierals  ahah 
fuod  $keba^  for  '^lix"  and  ^^sercn,**  afoooitl  with 
the  Indo-Eoropcnn  forms:  those  repraaenting  the 
nnmhen  hwn  ''one**  to  ''Are"  */e  possibly, 
thoi^  not  eridentlj,  identical.^  With  regard  to 
the  other  hngoage-fivnilies,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  ohaerrations  alreodj  nuide,  that  we  riionld 
attempt  the  proof  of  their  radical  identitj.  The 
Ural-Altaian  languages  hare  been  eztensirelf 
studied,  but  ai«  hanily  ripe  for  compsrison. 
Oocmsional  resemUanoes  hare  been  detected  in 
grammatical  forms'  and  in  the  rocabolaric* ; *  but 
the  ralue  of  these  xemaina  to  be  proved,  and  we 
must  await  the  results  of  a  moR  extended  research 
into  this  and  other  regions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
c<Hisidantion,  vix.,  the  ethnological  riews  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  particolarly  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  dispersion  of 
nations  consequent  on  the  Confoaon  of  Tongues. 

1.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profoss  to  describe 
the  prooen  of  the  dispersion ;  hot  assnming  that 
dispersion  as  a  faii  aooampK,  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  various  nations  af- 
focted  bf  it.  These  rektions  are  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy ;  the  ethnological  character 
of  the  document  is,  however,  dear  both  from  the 
names,  some  of  which  are  gftntilic  in  form,  as  Lu- 
dim,  Jebusite,  &c.,  others  geographical  or  local,  as 
Mixraim,  Sidon,  &c.;  and  igain  from  the  formn- 
faury,  which  oondudes  cadi  sectioo  of  the  subject 
**  aftier  their  famUies,  after  their  tongncs,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  natjons"  (vers.  5,  20,  31). 
Inddentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  iudeed  been  fmjnently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  purely  geographiail,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  oeitain  extent  favouied  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japh«Ah  on  this  principle ;  the  first  signifying  the 
*«high"  hnds,  the  second  the  "hot"  or  '«bw" 
lands,  and  the  third  the  *'  brood,"  undefined  r^ons 
of  the  north.  The  three  fioniUes  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  drcnmstanoe  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table. 
But  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satis- 
factorily prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading 
idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it ;  for  the  Japhetites 
are  mainly  assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  we«t  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  pbin  of  Mcsopo- 
tsmin,  and  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
the  high  lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold, 
therefore,  the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the 
etlmographical  element,  and  avail  oondves  of  the 
former  only  ss  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
h>ws : — The  whole  human  race  is  refinred  back  to 
Ko'ih's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The 
Sheraitoi  are  desmbed  last,  apparently  that  the 


4  See  RBdIger'a  note  te  Oeeen.  OrammiL  p.  Itt^  The 
VknUty  even  aitketk  and  "dx  "  has  been  questioned,  on 
fhs  grooDd  that  the  original  fanm  of  the  Hebrew  word 
was  skti  and  of  the  Aryan  lamk$  inOoL  Tnmt.  l8«o. 
V-  131) 

*  Sevi^rsl  such  rrwmblsnres  are  pointed  out  by  Ewald 
in  his  Spradua.  AtlumdL,  11.  p.  IR,  S«  note. 

•  JIk  Sallowinc  verbal  rrtembUncei  in  HoQgsriaa  and 
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oontinuity  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  fiuthtr  d»> 
turbed;  and  the  Hamites  stsnd  next  to  the  ^icwu&ea 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  mora  dovly  ulstiiJ 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Japbetitea.  The  cBBnpw 
rative  degreea  of  affinity  ara  expmaed,  partly  ky 
coupling  the  luunes  together*  as  in  the  cases  of  EI»- 
shah  and  Taxahi&h,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  {ra,  4 ), 
and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  dooeMv 
as,  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to  be 
**  sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  may  be  obaerraA 
in  the  length  of  the  geneali^ical  lines,  wlndi  in  the 
case  of  Japheth  extends  only  to  one,  in  Hin_to  twa^ 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degrees, 
equality  dearly  arian  out  of  the  varying 
taken  in  the  several  fines  by  the  author  of  the  table, 
and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  des^ned.  We 
msy  Isstiy  observe,  thst  the  occurrence  i  the  saaae 
nsme  in  two  of  the  lists,  ss  in  the  esse  sf  Liad 
(vera.  13,  22),  snd  Sheba  (vera.  7,  28), 
indicates  a  fiwion  of  the  races. 

The  identification  of  tiie  Biblical  with  the  hi 
ricd  or  dassical  names  of  natioos,  is  by 
an  easy  task,  particularly  where  the  names  are 
aubsequentiy  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modem 
are  the  only  resonroe,  and  where  the  designation  ia 
one  of  a  pnrdy  geogrqdiical  diaraobN-,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bipliath  compared  with  S^pati  momCea,  cr 
MMh  compared  with  Matnig  momMy  great  dooki 
must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the  titles  ioaa* 
much  as  several  nations  may  have  siicressiifiy 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  aris* 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appeOatirai, 
and  80  of  being  transferred  from  one  district  to  a»- 
other.  Recent  research  into  Assyrian  and  ySdg^fp^am 
records  hss  in  msny  instances  thrown  light  on  the 
Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find  Mediedx  and 
Tubal  noticed  under  the  forms  Afasftoi  sad  TV^pJo^ 
while  Jsvan  sppeara  as  the  appdlatioa  of  Crprns, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  met  with  Greek  civifi»- 
tion.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut 
tiie  form  of  Pouaf,  Hittite  as  KJuUi^  Cosh 
Csnssn  as  ATanaiia,  &c 

1.  The  Japhetite  list  oontams  fourteen  names,  sf 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the  reenaioder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Gomer,  ooik 
nected  ethnically  with  the  Omtmrnt,  Cimbri  ?^ 
and  Cymry ;  and  gec^raphically  with  Ouaeo.  A»> 
sodatei  with  Gomer  are  the  tlkree  following  >— ;a) 
Ashkensx,  generally  compared  with  lake  Awtumn 
in  Bitbynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  Jsoei,  Jj, 
or  Ossket  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the  whck 
we  prefer  Hasre's  suggestion  of  a  connexion  betwesa 
this  name  and  that  of  the  Axtma^  kter  the  £mx- 
rnas  Pootos.  (6)  Riphath,  the  Kipati  Montes,  which 
Knobd  connects  etymdogically  and  geographioaUv 
with  Carpatm  Mons.  (c)  Togarmah,  undoubtedly 
Armenia^  or  a  portion  of  it.  (ii.^j  Magog,  the  Sry 
thioHs.  (iii.)Madai,ifAlid.  (!v.)  Javan, the  Am»«i, 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hdknic  race,  with 
whom  are  associated  the  four  following :  —  Tj) 
Klishah,  the  Aeoliant,  leas  probably  identified  wrd 
tiie  district  FUt.    (6)  Tajshish.  at  a  later 


Sanscrit  have  been  notked.  9f9  and 
and  ikoA,  **six:*'  kA  and 
doani,  **  ten  ^'  eaw  nji 
Mdbo,  *-fror;"  oroiiy  and  JUropfa,  "gsM"  (i'tdo. 
TtattM,  for  IH&n,  p.  2S).  Pttiols  of  s  more  Intimate  ttU^ 
tioDsfaip  between  the  Finnish  and  Indo-Earapesn  Is^ 
KnafM  are  afMoccd  n  s  paper  <•  the  svMecs  la  the 
PhiM  TroHt.  for  l!*SO.  p.  281  ff. 
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jf  Bibliail  history  oertoinly  identical  with  Tcrtemts 
In  S)»in,  en  whidi,  however,  there  ai«  objmllonii  as 
regardi  the  tMhle,  partly  from  the  too  extended  area 
IhoB  giren  to  the  Hosaic  world,  and  partly  becaiue 
Tkrf«s8ua  was  a  Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a 
Japhetic  settlement.  Knobel  compares  the  Tyrteni^ 
Tyrrhem,  and  T\uci  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  preoip 
rioua.  (c)  Kittim.  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
(d)  Dodanim.  the  Dardam  of  lUyria  and  Mysia: 
Dodma  is  sometimes  compared,  (t.)  Tubal,  the 
Tibarmi  in  Pontus.  (vi.)  Me&hech,  the  Motchi  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Armenia.  C^.)  Tirat, 
perhaps  TArocMi. 

2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  namea,  of 
which  (bur  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Gush,  in  two 
branches,    the    western    or  African    representing 
Aethiopia,  the  Keeth  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  Um  tribe  Coua€%t  &e  district  Ciatk^  and  the 
ptmnoe  Suriana  or  Khtuistan,    With  Cush  are 
aasociated: — (a)  Seba,   the  Sabari  of   Temm  in 
•oath  Arabia.    (6)  Havilah,  the  district  KhSwtdn 
fai  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula,     (o)  SaUah,  the 
town  8abatha  in  Hadramaut.    {d)  Koamah,  the 
town  Bhegnux  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
with  whom  are  aMociated: — (c^  Sheba,  a  bibe 
probably  connected  ethnically  or  commercially  with 
the  one  of  the  same  name  alivady  mentioned,  but 
located  on  the  we»t  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    (6*) 
Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pernan  Gulf, 
where  the  name  perhaps  still  snrrires  in  the  island 
Dadan.    («)  Sabtechah,  perhaps  the  town  Aimy- 
daoe  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.     (/)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and 
not  a  geographical  name,  the  representative  of  the 
eastern  Cushitcs.    Hi.)  Mizi-aim,  the  two  Misn,  i.  e. 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected : — (a)   Ludim,    according  to 
Knobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled 
in  Egj'pt;  others  cnmpore  the  river  Lcmd  (Plin.  v. 
'2),  and  the  LetDdiah,  a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syrtes. 
(6)  Anamim,  aoooiding  to  Knobel  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Deitti,  whicJi  would  be  descinbed  in  Egyptian 
by  the  term  ionemhit  or  ttanetnhitt  "  northern  dis- 
tiict,''  converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
(c)  Naphtuhim,  variously  explained  as  the  people 
of  Nephthya^  i,  #.  the  northern  coast  district  (bo- 
chart),  and  as  the  worshippers  of  Fhthah,  meaning 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,    {d)  Pathrusim,  Upper 
Egyp^  the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the 
figypcian  ''the  south"  (Knobel).    (e)  Oisluhim, 
Casius  aumst  CoMfiotis,  and  Camumf  eastward  of 
the  Delta  (Knobel):  the  '^olchians,  according  to  Bo- 
cbart,  but  this  isunlilcely.    (/)  Caphtorim,  most 

faobably  the  district  about  Coptot  in  Upper  Egypt 
Caphtor]  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
modem  critics,  Cappadoda  according  to  the  older 
interpreters,  (g)  Phut,  the  P^rU  of  the  Egyptian 
mscriptions,  meaning  the  Libvans.  (iii.*^  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  ror  no  re- 
mark in  this  pUoe.  The  name  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  the  *'  low  **  land  of  the  coast 
district,  or  the  **  subjection  "  threatened  to  Canaan 
personally  (Gen.  iz.  25).  To  Canaan  belong  the  fol- 
lowing eleven : — (a)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of 
that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites 
of  Biblical  histoiy.    (c)  The  Jebusite,  of  Jelnu  or 
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Jeroaalem.  (d)  The  Amorite  frequently  meiticncd 
in  Biblical  history.  (0)  The  (lireasite,  the  snim 
as  the  Giiigashitm.  (/)  The  Hivite,  variously  e» 
plained  to  mean  the  occupants  of  iht  **  interior*' 
(Ewald),  or  the  dwellen  in  •«  villages"  (Gesen.). 
{g)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  TripoUa,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  (h)  The  Sinlte,  of  Sim  or  5mfk2, 
places  in  the  Lebanon  district.  (•')  The  Arvaditt. 
of  Aradua  on  the  coast  of  Phoincia.  (»  Tha  Za- 
marite,  of  Smyra  on  the  Eleutherus.'  \Jt)  Ttu 
Hamathite;  of  ffamath,  the  classical  Ep^)bania,  on 
the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twen^-five  nairea, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  Uie  remainder 
to  afliliated  tribes,  as  follows : — (i.)  Elam,  the  tribt 
Elytnan  and  the  district  Elymaii  in  Susiana^    (ii.) 
Asshur,  Auyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  ranga 
d'Zagrui.   (iii.)  Arphaxad,  ArrcqxMchitia  in  northern 
Asayrio,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a)  Salah,  a 
personal  and  not  a  geographical  title,  indicating  a 
migration  of  the  people  represented  by  him ;  Salah'a 
son  (a*)  Eber,  i^rescnting  geographically  the  dis- 
trict across  (•*.  #.  eastward  of)  &e  Euj^rates ;  and 
Eber's  two  sons  (<^  Peleg,  a  peiw»nal  name  indi* 
eating  a  "division"  of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitie 
fiunily,  and  (&*)  Joktan,  representing  generally  the 
inhaUtanta  of  ArMa,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  vis. :— (<>*)  Almodad,  probably  re- 
presenting the  tribe  of  Jurhtan  near  Mecca,  whose 
leader  was  named  Mudad.    (b*)  Sheleph,  the  ScUO' 
peni  in  Yemen,    (c*)  Hazarmaveth,  Hadramaut, 
in  sonthen  Arabia,    (cf*)  Jerah.    (^  Hadoivn, 
the  Adramitae  on  the  southern  coast,  in  a  district 
of  Hadramaut,    {/*)  Usal,  supposed  to  represent 
the  town  Szanaa  in  south  Arabia,  as  having  been 
founded  by  Aaal.    (^  Diklah.    (h*)  Obal,  or,  as 
in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Ebal,  which  latter  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  Gebmitae  in  th^  south-west,     (r) 
Abiroael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  di«tri«.t 
Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadramaut,  and  with   tlit 
towns  Mara  and  Mali,    {j*)  Sheba,  the  Sabaei  of 
south-western  Arabia,  about  Maiiaba.    (A*)  Ophir, 
probably  Adane  on  the  southern  coast,  but  see 
arUde.    (^)  Havikh,  the  district  Kftdwldn   in 
the  north-west  of  femmt,     (m*)  Jobab,  possibly 
the  Jobaritae  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  for  which 
Jobabitae  may  originally  luve  stood,     (iv.)  Lud, 
generally   compared    with    Lydia,  but   explained 
by  Knobel  as  i-eferring  to  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  aa  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Kephaitea,  Emim,  ke.    We  cannot  consider 
either  of  these  views  as  well  estabHshcd.     Lydia 
itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  tsLle: 
as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  populatimi,  conflict' 
ing  opinions  are  entertained,  to  which  we  dhall  hav9 
occasion  to  advert  hereaflor.     Knobel's  view  has  in 
its  fiivour  the  probability  that  the  tribes  refored 
to  would  be  represented  in  the  table;  it  is,  how- 
ever, wholly  devoid  of  historical  confirmation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arabian  trsditioo  that  Amtik 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Laud  or  Lawad,  the  son  of 
Shem.<     (v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for  Syria 
and  northern  Mesopotamia,  with  whom  the  following 
are  associated : — (a)  Uz,  probably  the  Aentae  of  Pto 
lemy.     (6)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with 
I  the  name  Huieh,  attaching  to  a  dihtaict  north  of 
LakeMerom.    (c)  Gether,notidet^^'«cd.    (d)Maih, 
'  Masiui  Mon$,  in  the  noilh  of  Meaopotamia. 


•  This  tradition  proboblj  originated  In  the  desire  U>  |  oondoslon  to  be  drawn  firom  It  Is  that,  In  the  optailcii  Of 
ftirm  a  conneeCIng  Unk  betircen  the  MoaalcUble  sod  tne  Its  originator,  there  wss  an  element  wMch  wss  ncithc 
vartoos  ctfoients  of  Oie  Arabian  population     Tbe  only    Ishmaeilte  nor  Joktanid  (Ewski.  Oeack  I.  33t.  note). 
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Tbtre  is  yet  one  name  noCiosi  in  Uw  tabjt  Tis, : 
Fhiiistim,  which  ocean  in  the  Hamltic  diTiaoOf 
but  without  tny  direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  desoenu 
The  teraw  used  in  the  A.  V.  -  out  of  whom  (Cas- 
luhim)  came  Philistim"  (ver.  14),  would  natiuaUj 
implj  dtfloent;  but  the  Hebrew  text  onlj  warranti 
the  coodusioii  that  the  Philistines  sojourned  in  the 
hod  of  the  Caaluhim.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
bdieTO  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  table  to 
have  been  to  aflirm  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Phi- 
listines, leaving  undecided  the  particular  branch, 
whether  Gsaluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with  which  it  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  nised  by  patristic  writers  to  72. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inas- 
Budi  as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specify  the  numben. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mosaic  table,  vis.:  the  period  to  whidi 
it  refers.  On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are 
entertained.  Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the 
commerdal  ge<^-aphy  of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns 
it  to  about  1200  B.C.  (  Vdlktri,  pp.  4-9),  and  Re- 
nan  suppoiis  this  view  {Hist,  Gin,  u  40),  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
peiiod  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (v.  Bohlen's 
Gen,  ii.  207;  Winer,  RvA,  it  665).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 
Abraham  on  the  following  grounds:  —  (1)  The 
Cnnaanites  weiti  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
F^estine.  (2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration.  (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omission  which  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  accounted 
for  on  the  git>und  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241).  (4)  Various  places  such  as 
Simy]:a,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  inagnificance  in  later  times.  (5) 
Kittim,  whidh  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tsjrshiah,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  TarUatus^  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 
a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  (Rawlinson's  Htrod,  \,  404).  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  before  the  anwal  of  the  Aryan 
Medes,  whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin  to  them  or  by  Turanians ;  and  this 
{Nnobability  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Babylon,  as  reported 
by  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 
(liawiinsoD,  i.  434).  Little  difBcultv  would  be 
found  in  asnigning  »)  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if 
the  Aryan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  1  were  thoroughly  establit^hed,  in  aooord- 
auce  with  Renan's  view  (H.  0.  i.  61):  on  this 
pomt,  however,  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 

*  A  oooaeiioo  betwera  the  names  Trrah  sad  Tm- 
itea}ti»  Baran  sod  ffaunm.  Is  soggested  by  Kcuaa 
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aoliees  relating  to  the  vaii 
Tenchite  fomily.  These  be!ong!Bd  to  the 
division,  being  descended  from  Aiphniad  throofk 
Pelcg,  with  whom  the  linn  tenninates  in  the  toHe. 
Ren.  i^'oga  and  Nahor  fenn  the  intemediate  lab 
between  Pelcg  and  Terah  (Gen.  xu  l8-2.i)»  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  termim  jed  in  tk 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  adjsoent  djtxi^a  he 
oniain  brandies  of  tbe  family.  The  ori(innI  ae^ 
ef  Terah*  was  Ur  of  the  CauJdees  (Gen.  tL  38): 
thenoe  he  migrated  to  Hann  (Gen.  si.  31),  wherr 
n  section  of  his  descendants,  the  iif  waif  stives  d 
Nahor,  remained  (Geu.  xxir.  10,  xxviL  43,  xzix. 
4  ff.),  while  the  two  brenchfls,  zepresented  Ij 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  crosned  the 
Euphrates  and  settled  in  Canaan  and  the  adpcnt 
districts  (Gen.  xii.  5).  Fixxn  Lot  sfinng  the 
Mcabites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xii.  30-38) :  firma 
Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  libmsai 
(Gen.  XXV.  12),  the  Isrsdites  throngh  Isaac  am 
Jacob,  the  Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Emu  (G«. 
xxxvi.),  and  certain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Midianites  are  the  most  oonqpicuoua,  thromgh  the 
aons  of  his  concubine  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

The  most  important  Keographicnl  question  ia 
connexion  with  the  Teraoutes  concerns  tbcxr  ori- 
ginal settlement.  The  piesenoe  of  the  CUJecs  ia 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  historr 
has  led  to  a  supposition  that  tbey  were  n  HamiLc 
people,  originally  belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  tKcns 
transplanted  in  the  7th  and  8th  oentories  to  north- 
em  Assyria  (Rawlinson's  fftrod,  I  319).  We  de 
not  think  this  view  supported  by  BiUical  notknL 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  i^ 
the  Tersdiite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Baran.  That  tbe  Chat 
dees,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nwneiwiatui^ 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  nt^boarhood,  h 
indicated  by  the  name  CJhesed  as  one  of  the  sons  d 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  tiic  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  EwskI  {6t»ck 
i.  378),  means  **  fortress  of  the  Cfkaldee*."  b 
classiod  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  ceaapipag 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  Arr<^)ackitVt  tikc  BA£cal 
Arpacfaaad,  under  the  names  Chaldtui  (Xcb.  JnoBc 
!▼.  3,  §§1-4)  and  Qordyaei  or  CardmM  (Stnk 
xri.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a  vitsi 
existenoe  imder  the  form  of  Kvrd,  Tbe  naat 
Kasdim  is  axplained  by  Gppcit  as  ™*«*"»g  *  tve 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hehnv 
NdhaaradM  and  the  dasdcal  Uesopoiamiia  (2UL 
Morg.  Get,  xi.  137).  We  reoeiiv  thia  cxyhnatina 
with  reserve;  but,  as  for  as  it  goes,  it  fovtwn  the 
northern  loodity.  The  evidenoe  for  tiie  soBtiqQity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  bat  snisll, 
if  the  term  KaUai  does  not  occur  in  the  AsyrisB 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  B.C.  (Rawlim 
i.  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  origins]  B«at 
of  the  C!haldees  to  have  bra  in  the  nortii,  whence 
they  moved  southwaixis  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  fosd 
them  dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Wbecner 
they  firet  entered  this  country  as 
and  then  conquered  their  employere, 
by  Renan  [ff,  G,  i.  68),  must  ranaxn 
but  we  think  the  suggestion  supported  by  tJtt 
dreumstanoe  that  the  name  was  afteiwaida  tauv- 
ferred  to  the  whole  Babylonian  population.  Tlic 
tioerdotai  character  of  the  Chaidees  is  ceriaiBly 


(llSif.  O^  I  »).    This,  bowever.  Is 
the  poslttoa  geneially  ssslffMd  to  Usnn. 
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JSSfiult  to  reooorik  with  thii  or  my  other  hj\^ 
luedHt  on  the  subject. 

Retarnfaig  to  the  Terachitea,  we  find  it  impoetible 
to  define  the  geographical  limits  of  theii  settlements 
with  precision.  They  faitenningled  w.'Ji  the  pre- 
Tioosly  existing  inhabitants  of  &  countries  inter- 
vening between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  hence  we  find  an  Aram,  an  Us,  and  a  Chesed 
unong  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Qen.  zxii.  21 ,  22), 
a  Dedan  and  a  Shtkti  among  those  of  Abrsham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3),  and  an  Amaleli  among  the 
do^oendants  of  Esau  (Gen.  zxiri.  12).  Few  of  the 
uomerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tained histoirical  celebrity.  "Hie  Israelites  most  of 
coarse  be  excepted  from  this  description;  so  also 
the  Nahateans,  if  th^  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Qoatremftre,  MJkmgeSy  p.  59).  Of 
the  Test,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Mioianites,  and 
£dopiites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  were  dcse  neighbours. 
The  memory  of  the  westeriy  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  refers 
ring  to  their  residenoe  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
(Josh.  xxiv.  3). 

Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  sarly  populations  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may 
phuM  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
deraendanto  of  Esau  (Dent.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsola ;  the  Zuzims  and 
Zamxnmmhns  of  Petaea  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Dent.  ii. 
20) ;  the  Rephaims  of  Bashan  and  of  the  valley 
near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  sir.  5; 
2  Sam.  T.  18) ;  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  the  Arims  of  the  southern  Fhi- 
litftine  plain  (Dent.  ii.  23) ;  and  the  Anakims  of 
Mnthern  PdesUne  (Josh.  xi.  21).  The  question 
loises  whether  theie  tribes  were  Hamites,  or  whe- 
ther they  represented  an  earlier  population  which 
preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.  The  latter 
riew  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards  the 
majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  oommnnicated  to  them  the 
Shemitic  tongue  {Vdthert.  pp.  204,  315).  No 
evidenGe  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  diffi- 
culty of  aooounting  for  the  name  of  Lad,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 
and  Teradiitef  spoiking  the  snme  language.  Still 
less  evidence  is  there  in  favour  of  ue  Turanian 
origin,  which  would,  we  pesame,  be  aarigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper, 
in  aoooidance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first 
wave  of  popuktion  which  overspnuKl  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Raw- 
linson^s  Herod,  i.  645,  note).  To  this  theory  we 
shall  presently  advert:  meanwhile  we  can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fi:agmentary  popu- 
laticos,  that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  proboblv  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 
Mum.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10\  They  may  pei^uuice 
have  belonged  lo  an  earUer  migration  than  the 
Oanaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  fiie 
liter  comers,  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  ziv.  5;  Dent.  ii. 
23 ;  Num.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 
GmgH.  L  311),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Co- 
oaanitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  would 
be  in  connexion  with  Zanixummim,  which,  according 
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to  Renan  (JET.  G,  p.  35,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
aame  principle  as  the  Greek  jBUl^iBapoT,  and  in  this 
esse  implies  at  all  events  a  diidectical  difierenoe. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
oontained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
now  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physio* 
logical  or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains 
that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Moeak  table  is 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  colour, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  i«prcsentii{g  jespectively 
the  red,  black,  and  white  complexions  prevalent  in 
the  difiei-ent  regions  of  the  then  known  world  (  V9l- 
ktrt,  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (=*«dark")  and 
Japheth  (  =  "fiur"),  bat  not  in  req)ect  to  Shem, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  colour  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  i»inciple  of  claastfication  would  be  embodied  hi 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third:  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
uniformity.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevaleDce 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  phy»k:d 
character  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  tlie 
north  fiur,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  shoulu 
hold  an  intermediate  place  in  colour  as  in  geogi-a* 
phical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  **  redness " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  refeiTed  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  8,  ^  P,  p.  87) :  the  Erythratum 
Mare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  arising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  being  equally  numerous 
on  its  shores:  the  name  Adamt  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitic  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  reference  to 
soil  as  well  as  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  seaboand  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and  yet 
are  phu»d  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Typhon  b  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented the  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Renaa 
(if.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Knobd*s  view  as  far 
as  the  Shemites  are  concerned,  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  general  theory. 

The  Imguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  table  ai-e  veiy  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  pnmary  diflicul^ 
arises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  u 
consequently  of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  evident  identity  of  Unguage 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  HamiUe 
Ganaanites.  Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhanced  than  removed  Uiis  difficulty.  The  alter- 
natives hitherto  offered  as  satls&ctoiT  solutionis 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  laqpiAge 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged 
area  which  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  eaich 
side.  Setting  askle  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability uat  a  wanderinff  nomadic  tribe,  such 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  mIc  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  a  settled  and  powerfVil  nation  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  expbdned 
how  the  Cushitea  and  other  Hamitic  tribes,  who 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  t)  c  Terachites. 
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acquired  the  same  general  type  of  langm^.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  asaaming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  hare  to 
explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Meaopotamia  and  Aa^ia*  which,  according  to  the 
table  end  the  geoenl  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed whollj  to  a  Bon-Hamitic  population.  A 
farther  qneation,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ei- 
planation,  vis. :  what  was  the  lan^age  of  the  Te- 
nushites  before  they  aasamed  this  Hamitic  tongue  f 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G.  Miiller,  in 
Henog's  B,  E,  xir.  238,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage—a view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

liestricting  ourselves,  fat  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  a  well-denned  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  of  languages,  and  that  anv  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fall  to  the 
groond.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  hig;hly  deve- 
loped, as  we  might  expect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  exoellmoet  the  land  of  Ham,  viz.  Egypt; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detedted  by  ^ilologista, 
practically  the  two  were  aa  distinct  from  each  otlier 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  pr^ared  at  once 
to  throw  overboaixi  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  tiaie  we  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites ;  for  again  the  oonectoess  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  dideiienoes 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  diittiuguish  the 
Shemites  proper  finom  the  Phoenidana  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former  are  chaiao- 
cerised  by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and  ad- 
herence to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people ;  and  the  Cushites  are 
identified  with  the  massive  architectui-al  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  isaue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  &mily,  bat  of  the  Oi- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
various  explanatiooB  have  been  ofiered— such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language 
from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  Kenites, 
Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  &c.  {Vdikert,  p.  315);  or 
Bunsen'a,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {Phil,  of  ffKt,  i.  191>-- 
neither  of  whidi  are  satislactory.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  popobtion,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  dviliiation  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(Renan,  i.  822).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  be«i  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Renan, 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expectar 
tion  that  time  and  researdi  will  clear  up  much  of 
ths  mystery  that  now  enwrapb  the  subject.  There 
are  two  direitbns  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
fur  li^C  namdy  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  larguage  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type 
k  ickniowledged  on  all  sides.     It  is  also  allowed 
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that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable 
being  ob«ervable  in  the  pronouns,  nnxneraJbt. 
j  agglutinativif  forma,  in  the  treatment  of 
and  other  such  points  (Renan,  i.  84  S5). 
is  not,  howerer,  an  equal  degree  of 
among  sdwlars  as  to  the  dedoctione  to  be 
figom  these  resemblances.  While  many 
them  the  prooft  of  a  aabatantial  identity, 
regard  Hamitism  aa  an  early  st^e  of 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  apecial  grooad^ 
the  probabiUty  of  sack  a  ooonezicii.  When  ve  find 
such  high  authorities  aa  Bunsen  on  the  fbraicr  sidi 
(PAtf.  of  Hiat.  i.  186-189,  ii.  3),  and  Renan  (L  bo 
on  the  other,  not  to  mention  a  king  amy  of  adkoiazs 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  fae  preaaa^ 
tion  dogmatically  to  assert  the  correctneas  or  m- 
correctness  of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  tee 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  establiehed,  aad  to 
the  further  possibility  tliat  oonnectii^  links  may  be 
diaoovered  between  the  two  extremes,  whidt  mar 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf^  and  to 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Haanitic 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  i^pean  to  be. 

Taming  eastward  to  the  banka  of  the  Tigrics  aafi 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  ooontries,  we  find 
ample  materials  for  resfarch  in  the  ioacriptiQna  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examioatioo  of  which  has 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed  results.  Tlie  Monk 
table  places  a  Shemitic  populatioii  in  Asyria  and 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.  Tbe  proba- 
bility of  thia  being  ethnicaliy  (aa  eppusaJ  to  feo> 
graphically)  true  depends  partly  on  the  age  aarigned 
to  the  taMe.  Thei-e  can  be  no  qnestioii  that  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  woe  held  bj  nan- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.  But  if  we 
cany  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  been  different;  for  though  £3aB 
is  n^arded  as  etymologioally  identical  with  Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  aa  to  the 
Iranian  character  of  the  language  in  eaiiy  tioMa. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria  waa  Shcnutk 
(Renan,  i.  70;  Knobel,  pp.  154-156):  and  it  b 
by  no  means  nnprobable  that  the  inacriptioBs  b*> 
loi^ng  mora  espedally  to  the  neighboaxbood  id 
Suaa  may  ultimately  establish  the  foct  of  a  Skemitie 
population  in  Elazn.  The  presence  of  a  Coshitie 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally 
held  Ml  linguistic  grounds ;  and  a  cloae  identity  is 
said  to  exist  betweoi  the  dd  BabylooiaB  and  tiba 
Makri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  anciec 
t3rpe  still  living  in  a  district  of  Hadramauty  k 
Southern  Arabia  (Renan,  H,  0.  i.  60).  In  atUtiaa 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  dements  in  the  popo- 
lation  of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  distrkts,  the 
presoice  of  a  Turanian  danent'has  been  inferred 
from  the  linguiatic  character  of  the  early  insenp- 
tiona.  We  mtist  here  ex]»ess  oor  coovictioQ  tkal 
tlie  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  queatioii  is  cos- 
fiderably  douded  by  the  undefined  use  of  tbe  tenns 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.  It  is  freqaentiy 
difficult  to  dedde  whether  these  teiins  are  uaad  m  a 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  agglvtmatmf  or 
in  an  ethnic  sense.  The  presence  of  a  certain  ameoat 
of  Turanianism  in  the  formei*  does  not  iavolvc  its 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.  The  oM  BabykniaD  ad 
Susianian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative 
than  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  procf  d 
thdr  bdonging  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  liiytsfii 
and  does  not  of  itsdf  indicate  a  foreign  pofwifitinnf 
and  if  tuese  early  Babylonian  inaeriptiocia  gflnati 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  ia  assertad  even  by  the  ■dvfr 
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elites  of  the  TiiiMiian  theory  (liawlinHoo's  Herod,  i. 
142,  445),  the  preseooe  of  an  ethnic  TunuiUmi^m 
ouinot  powiblj  be  bfenvd.  Added  to  thie,  it  is 
inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large  Scythic 
population  in  the  Ai^aemenian  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Soeianian  inncripticns  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tribca  noticed  by  Hei-odotus  in  his  reriaw  of  the 
Persian  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacac,  the 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  have  li?ed  in  the 
north,  while  the  bUter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  name  Seistan^  repi^esenting  the  ancient 
Socastene.  Even  with  regard  to  ^ese,  Scythic 
may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  for 
whom  an  Indo>European  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  m,  197).  The  impression  conveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (Rawlinson, 
i,  442,  444,  646,  notes)  is  not  fitvourable  to  the 
general  results  of  the  researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem  re- 
search. The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  \U  pTPsenoe  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
J/orvA  and  8awi  (Renan,  i.  318),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  it  has  exerdsed  on  the  Hmyaritic  and 
Mahri  kmguaees,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Joktanid  dement  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
population,  the  Shemiticchancter  of  whose  language 
needs  no  proof.  With  regai-d  to  the  Ishnuelite 
element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic 
stock  represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the 
Indo- European  and  Turanian  families.  Adoptiug  the 
twofold  division  of  the  finroer,  sug^^ted  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
nod  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  lUyrian, 
Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes, 
we  are  able  to  astdgn  Madai  (^Medid)  and  Togarmah 
{Armtnia)  to  the  Iranian  class;  Javan  (lonUm) 
and  EUahah  {AeoUan)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer 
conjecturally  to  the  Celtic ;  and  Dodanim,  also  con- 
jecturally,  to  the  lUyrian.  Aoooiiding  to  the  old 
interpreters,  Ashkenai  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
Etruscans ;  the  Slavonian  by  fA^gog ;  and  the  Lithn- 
an. Ill  possibly  by  Tiraa  (pp.  90,  68,  ISO).  The 
■•in%'  writer  alM>  identifies  RIphath  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ; 
while  Kittim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably 
to  the  Cariaas  who  at  one  period  were  predominant 
on  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98^.  The 
evidence  for  these  identifications  varies  iu  strength, 
but  ill  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  the  main 
bi-andies  of  the  human  family  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  nigard  much  that 
h:iM  \»m  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  pre- 
eiHoos.  At  Uie  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  proving,  mo  also  none  of  disproving, 
the  oorrectness  of  these  conjectures.    Whether  the 

a  TbeloUl  amonnt  of  the  Shemilk  popalatlon  at  pr»> 
fCDt  Is  oompnted  to  be  only  30  mlUlona,  while  the  Indo- 
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Turanian  tiunily  is  fairly  rq>meoted  in  the  Mosajc 
table  may  be  doubted.  Tho)«  who  aJrooste  the 
Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  wuu!-i  jaturally 
ivgard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  fiunily  { 
and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Moiigoli*a 
theory  may  still  not  unreasotably  conceive  that  tht 
titie  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  noma.l  tribes 
of  Northiem  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  Meschech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered: Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  111,119);  and 
if  the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  language 
were  established,  he  would  regard  the  Iberians  aa 
certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
nortn,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been 
otheiwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Itewlinaon^ 
Hei^,  i.  652). 

II.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Moaaie 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limita, 
and  inquira  how  far  the  protent  results  of  ethno- 
logical science  suppoit  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  undeilies  the  Mosaio 
system.  The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
i-elationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  geiiei-al 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  trustwoithy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  furnishes  a  Strang  primd  facte  evidence  ;  but  its 
evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral  pnoofs,  is  not 
unimpeachable,  in  constrquence  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  adopted  languages  which  have  occurred 
within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the  valu^ 
of  the  evidence  of  Unguoge  will  not  materially 
afiect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
confine  omselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  genend 
results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnol(^  is  not 
identicsl  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partiy  fitmi  *im 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  paitiy  from  tht 
general  adoption  of  language  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. The  term  Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not, 
however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  cun-ent 
among  the  Israelites  in  hiatorical  times.  Hamitio 
also  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  aa  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  co-ordinate  with,  Shemitic.  Japhetic 
is  supeneded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations,  or  fiimilies  of  nations,  which 
find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  dwsed  by 
certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  titie  of  Tui**- 
nian,  while  by  othen  they  are  broken  up  into  divi* 
sions  more  or  leas  numerous. 

The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most 
marked  charagteristic  of  this  family,  as  compared 
with  the  Indo* European  or  Turanian,  is  its  in- 
elasticity. Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  ban-ien 
and  by  the  superior  energy  and  expanstvenew  of 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  status  quo  of  early  times  *   The  only  7 

f  Eastward  of  tbe  Tigris  a  Shemitic  popolalkn  hai 
been  suppoerd  to  exist  In  Aflfhanlstan,  whcK  the  i*u$IUm 


Etmipean  Is  eompclcd  at  MOaaUlkna  (Benan.  1. 4S,  note).  I  lai  iraage  has  been  regvde&  m  LojI^  a  Shemitic  cha 
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direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  anj  tendtnej  to 
expand  has  been  aboat  the  ahores  of  the  Mwliter- 
ranean,  and  eren  here  ita  activity  was  of  a  aporadic 
duunMter,  Ifanited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  fitmily, 
vis.  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex- 
pansion, viz.  oonunercial  ooloniea.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  find  toicens  of  Shemitic  prescooe  in  Cilida,  which 
was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  bj  tradition 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  hj  hmguage,  as  attfetted  by  ex- 
isting coins  (Gesen.  Mon,  Phoen.  iii.  2)  :  in  Pism- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Plin.  ▼.  24;  Herod,  i. 
173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  character,  and 
who  are  reported  to  liave  spoken  a  Shemitic  tongue 
(ICoseb.  Praep,  Ev,  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  oocnrrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such  as 
Phoenix  and  Cahalia,  though  the  subsequent  pr»> 
dominance  of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  hf  the  existing  Lydan  inscrip- 
tioiis :  again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  tibfl  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Osogo  and  Chrysaorous  with  the  06«^«or  and 
Xf>iMr»p  of  Sandiuniathon  is  called  in  question 
(Ivenan,  H.  0.  i.  49) :  and,  jastly,  in  Lydia,  wheie 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  authori- 
ties, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic  lan- 
guage is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
among  whom  we  may  specify  Bnnaen  and  Lassen, 
in  spite  of  tolcens  of  the  contemporaneous  presence 
of  the  Arran  dement,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Ssardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical  notices  of 
an  ethnical  connexion  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i.  171). 
Whether  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  'In  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later  oocn pants  of  Cap- 
p»uiocia  were  Syiians,  distinguished  fi-om  the  mass 
of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed 
/^ucosyrt  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542) ;  but  this  statenMot 
is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of  Aryanism  afforded 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  and  deities,  ss  well  as  by 
the  Persian  character  of  the  rdigion  (Strab.  it.  p. 
733).  If  therefore  the  Semites  ever  occupied  this 
district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Aryan  oonqueroi's  (Dieftnbach,  Orig, 
Eump,  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  pr^ 
senoe  at  Citinm  and  other  places ;  in  Crete ;  in 
Malta,  where  they  were  the  original  settlen  (Diod. 
Sic.  V.  12) ;  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their 
presence  is  betokened  by  the  name  Cadmus  ;  in 
Samos,  Same,  and  Samothraoe,  which  bear  Shemitic 
names;  in  los  and  Tenedos,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Phoenice;  in  SicUy,  where  Fsnormus, 
Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shemitic  settlements;  in 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  35) ;  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Migor  to  the  Pillars  of  Herculea. 
They  roust  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
interior,  to  judge  from  Strabo*s  statemejt  of  the 
destructaoa  (^  three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharu- 


lacter.  A  tbsoiy  hss  oooseqaeotlr  been  started  that 
the  people  qpeaktng  It  repreaent  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
(ranter's /YMa.£,aiV.llL  MIX  We  bellsve  the  supposed 
Shemltio  reaerablsiioes  to  be  onfounded,  and  that  the 
PmAtu  language  holds  sn  intermediate  pone  between 
the  Iranian  end  Indian  riswees.  with  the  Utter  of  which 
It  poflnesses  In  onnmon  the  l-3gaal  or  cerebral  soonds 
CDiefenhach,  Or.  Rur.  p.  3Y). 

■  Wvnse  the  qnalirylngexprrflioQ*' at  pmeat,"  partly 
II  is  not  hnprobabtc  ttjit  aewchuMeii  may  be  heie- 
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sians  and  Nigritiana  (Stnh.  xviL  p.  826). 
none  of  tiie  oonntries  we  hava  OMntioiMd  4U  thsy 
supplant  the  original  population:  they 
querors  and  settloa,  b  Jt  no  more  thsB  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  Airicaa 
in  ancient  and  modam  times,  though  ooi 
ia  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  fin- 
that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  oC  adk* 
Shemitie.  In  the  north  theoU  NamidiaB  ligiijBi 
appears,  from  the  prevalence  oi  the  arllafaki  J#sv  m 
the  name  MatBifliif  kc^  to  be  allied  to  the 
Berber;  and  the  same  oondaaoa  haa  bees 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongoe.  The 
turn,  together  with  the  Ihmtarick  and  tbo 
body  of  the  North  African  dialeda,  is  eksejy>  alUec 
to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falb 
title  of  Hamitie,  or,  according  to  the 
nomcndatnre,  aub-Shemitic  (Benan,  ^T.  (7.  L  2ul, 
202).  Southwaids  of  Egypt  the 
reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  AbyMii 
guages,  particulariy  in  the  GAess,  and  m  a  leaa 
mai-ked  degree  in  the  AmkanCt  the  Sakei,  mad  the 
Oalla ;  aiKl  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced 
the  whole  east  coeat  of  Africa  aa  far  aa 
(Renan,  i.  336-340>  Aa  to  the  langtagea  «if  the 
interior  and  of  the  eouth  there  appean  to  bo  a  «ai»- 
flict  of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we  knv 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  ] 
Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham 
fidentiy  that  connecting  links  exist  betweco  tW  ««»• 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Ne^po  1b»> 
guages  in  tlM  centre,  and  the  Caffre  * 
tiie  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generallj 
(ifon  and  hu  Migr.  pp.  134-148). 
ports  this  view  as  fiu-  aa  the  languages  north  of  tisr 
equator  are  oonoerned,  bat  regairds  the  aonthom  aa 
rather  approBcimatii^  to  the  Tnranfaui  type  (/^ftf. 
of  Hi$t.  i.  178,  ii.  20).  It  ia  impossihie  as  jct  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  laii^  aubfeeL 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remana  j^ 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  cm  traee  the 
Shemitic  family  back  to  its  original  cradle,  la  the 
case  of  the  Indo-European  fiunily  thia  can  bo  daao 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability ;  and  if  aa  eeiguiMi 
unity  ezirted  between  these  stocks,  the  dnmirilo  oC 
the  one  would  necesvrily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  kleaa  and  traditioaa  &i 
this  assumption,  and  poodbly  the  frMoeat  alli 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chaptera  of  Goneais  mat 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  whadL 
the  primeval  abode  Uy  (Renan,  H,  0.  i.  476). 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

The  Indo-European  £imily  of  languapa,  aa  i 
present*  constituted,  oonsista  of  the  ftUowiBg 
classes:— Indian,' Iranian,  Celtic  Italian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.     G^ 


graphically,  these  cbsses  may  be  grouped  taicfthar 
in  two  diviaioos — Eastern  and  Westem---the  fbnner 
comprising  the  two  firet,  the  latter  the  seven  re* 
maininf  dttses.  Schleicher  divides  what  we  bava 
termed  the  Westers  into  two— the  South-west  £«• 


sAar  added.  aa»  for  tnstaace,  an  Anatolian,  to 
Isnguagps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  because 
have  been  other  dasses  onoe  In  eztstenoe;  whiok 
entlrelj  disappeared  firom  the  (koe  of  the  earth 

•  Profenor  M.  Mfiller  adopts  the  tenalnatioo  - 
order  to  shew  that  chuses  are  Inteoded.    Thto 
nnaeoeMary.  when  it  la  speclBed  that  the 
one  of  cLiaaea»  and  n>t  of  single  laiigaa^iia. 
oomnkon  nsage.  the  termination  does  not 
thekleaof  aclaaa. 
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rMwm,  and  the  North  European — in  the  fbimer  of 
which  he  pUoes  the  Greek,  Alhaninn,  Italian,  and 
CMtie,  in  the  ktter  the  Slayonion,  Lithoonian,  and 
Teotonie  {Oomfmi,  i.  5).     Prof.  M.  Milller  oom- 
bhuv  tho  Skvoaian  and  Lithuanian  clrnnwi  in  the 
WiadiCi  thne  reducing  the  number  to  eight.    TheM 
dawM  eihibit  TorioQe  degrees  of  afllmitf  to  each 
other,  which  are  deecrlbed  ly  Schleicher  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  >— The  earliest  deviation  from  the 
rammon  language  of  the  &mily  waa  effected  hf  the 
SU?o0o*Tentonic  branch.     After  another  intenral 
a  aaoeod  hifureatioa  occurred,  which  teparated  what 
wa  may  term  the  Gropoo-Italo-Celtic  bnmoh  from 
the  Aryan.    The  former  held  together  for  a  wl^ile, 
and  then  threw  off  the  Greek  (including  probably 
tlw  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and  Italian  still 
oonnected:  the  final  (UTieion  of  the  two  latter  took 
plare  after  another  oonsidemUe  interval.    The  firat- 
meottoned  branch — the  Slavono*Tentonio — ^remained 
intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that  which 
witneMcd  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
atock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavono-Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up 
inio  its  two  component  elements.      The  Aryan 
branch  similarly  held  together  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the  Indian  and 
Iranian.     The  condusioD  SSehleicher  draws  fi'om 
the«e  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  nwre  eaaterly 
of  the  European  nations,  the  Slavoniana  and  Teu- 
tous,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
tlte  ludo-European  race ;  that  they  were  followed 
by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks ;  and  that  the 
Indian  and  Itanian  branches  were  the  last  to  com- 
mmoe  their  migrations.     We  feel  unable  to  accept 
this  cottdmdon,  whidi  app«ars  to  ns  to  be  based  on 
the  aiaumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a  language  is 
to  be  measuied  fay  its  approdmatioD  to  Sanscrit. 
Looking  at  the  geogiaphical  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the   different   language-classes,  we 
should  infer  that  the   most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat 
of  the  race ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
as  compared  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  fiimily  (Bunsen,  PhU.cf  Hist,  i.  168). 

The  original  «eat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
on  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  pi-obably  to  the 
westward  of  the  Bolar  and  Mtaiagh  ranges.  The 
Indian  brandi  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic 
hvmns  fM.  Mfiller's  Lect.  p.  201);  in  confirmation 
of  whioi  we  may  adduce  tne  circumstance  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 
in  common  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range  (Pott,  Etym.  AraoA.  i.  110).  The  westward 
^Mugiess  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress  back 
to  its  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
bast  accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
AiTans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  r^ 
quirerocnts  of  the  case  (Kenan,  ff.  G,  i.  481). 

TIm  routes  by  which  the  vanous  western  branches 
reached  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
jactursd.  We  may  suppose  them  to  have  suooea- 
fivriy  eroBssd  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erly oourse  acrosi  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shora  of  the 
BlKCk  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Ada  Mlctfy  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  betwceii  ths  two  ooutinente  of  Europe 
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and  Asia.  A  third  route  has  been  s  umised  for  a 
portion  of  the  Celtfc:  stock,  viz.,  ak  ng  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  aeroes  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  PA.  o/  H,  i.  148),  but  we  sec 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  htjfnA  the  fact 
of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that  penmsulap 
whidi  is  certainly  difficolt  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
mudi  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  roovo* 
mente  belong  ibr  the  mont  part  to  the  ante-historical 
age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at 
whidi  we  first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That 
the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  at  all  evente  before  1000  B.C.,  appesn  from 
the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  articles  which  Solomon 
imported  from  that  country  [Imoia].  The  presence 
of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic  frontier  is  os  ok!  as  the 
composition  of  the  Mosaic  table;  and,  according  ta 
some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
confederate  kin^  in  the  age  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ziv. 
1 ;  Henan,  H.  0,  i.  61).  The  Aryan  Medes  an 
mentioned  in  the  Asmian  annals  about  900  B.C. 
The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  Uie  islands  of  the  Aegaeon 
long  before  the  dawn  of  hhtory,  and  the  Italians 
had  reached  their  qoartera  at  a  yet  earlier  period. 
The  Celtae  had  reached  the  w^  of  Europe  at 
all  evente  before,  probaUy  very  long  befi»re,  the 
age  of  Ileoataeus  (500  ti.C.) ;  the  latest  branch  of 
this  stock  arrived  there  about  that  period  ao- 
coiding  to  Bunaen'a  conjecture  (PA.  cf  ff,  i.  152). 
The  Teutonic  migration  fbHowed  at  a  long  interval 
afler  the  Celtic :  rytheas  found  them  already  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alennder 
the  Great  (Klin.  xxKvii.  11),  and  the  term  gtetum 
itielf,  by  which  amber  was  described  In  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefenbaeh,  Or.  Eur.  p.  359). 
Ibe  earliest  historical  notice  of  them  de)iends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones, 
who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  ex- 
pedition in  113*102  B.O.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  thought,  then  we  must  look  to 
Caesar  and  Tadtus  for  the  earliest  definite  notices 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Slavonian  immigration 
was  nearly  contemnoraneons  with  the  Teutonic 

(Bunsen,  PA.  o^  ^-  ^'  '^^ '  ^"  *^^  <^  ^  ^"'^ 
back  to  the  Veneti  or  Veneda^  of  Northern  Ger^ 
many,  firat  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Oerm.  46V  from 
whom  the  name  Wmi  U  probably  desoended.  The 
designation  of  Shvi  or  Sclcari  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specislly  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are 
probably  represented  by  the  Oalindat  and  Sudeni  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5,  §2 1  \  the  names  of  which  tribes  have 
been  picseiied  in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district 
(Diefenbaeh,  p.  202).  They  an  fiequentlv  iden- 
tified with  the  Aettmi,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  title,  which  was  a 
geographical  one  (=the  east  men):  the  Aestui  of 
Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the  above 
Btatemente  we  have  omitted  the  problematical  iden* 
tificatlons  of  the  northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  hfatory :  we  may  here  mention  that  the 
SUvoniana  art  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skoloto)  and  the 
Sarmatians  (Knobel,  Vdfkert.  p.  69).  The  writer 
whom  we  have  juat  died,  also  endeavoun  to  ooo 
neot  the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (n.  130^ 
So  again  Grimm  traced  the  Teutonic  stock  to  the 
Getae,  whom  ha  idenUfied  with  the  Goths  (<7«ao4 
l>ettt.Spr.{.  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  tftr 
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lint  oomen  in  th«  land*  which  they  oocapied  in 
hii^orical  times,  or  whether  they  sapeneded  an 
au'lier  population.  With  I'^ard  to  the  Indian 
bnndi  this  qocstion  can  be  answered  dedsiTelj: 
the  TestigeB  of  an  aboriginal  population,  whidi  once 
ooTered  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  ss  well  as  in 
isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahus  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiarity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerd>nkl  oonsooantsy  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derired  fram  this  popu> 
lation  and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  (Schleicher,  Cwnpend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 


as  Turanian  (M.  Miiller,  Lect,  p.  399).  We  are 
unable  to  Hnd  decided  traces  of  Tunuians  oxx  the 
plateau  of  Iran.  The  Sacae,  of  whom  we  hare 
already  spuken,  were  Scythisiw,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515) ;  but  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turanians, 
inasmuch  as  the  tenn  Scythian  was  also  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may 
have  been  Tunuiian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  languagna  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  viz.,  the  Finns, 
who  hare  been  located  there  certainly  since  the 
time  of  Tadtus  {Qerm,  46),  and  who  pit>bably  at 
an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  southwards, 
but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations  (Diefenbach, 
0.  E.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in  the  south  a  po- 
pulation whose  language  (the  Bcaqm^  or,  as  it  is  enti- 
tled in  its  own  land,  the  EuMkara)  preaents  numerous 
points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  giammar,  though 
its  Tocabolary  is  whdiy  distinct.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  Tmanisn  character  of  this  language  aa  fully 
established,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  progmitors  of  the  Basques. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the 
Finns  in  the  north  and  the  Basques  in  the  south 
ai«  the  surviving  monuments  of  a  Turanian  popu- 
lation which  overspread  the  whole  of  Europe  betbro 
the  arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  ^ 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
gu^e  and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Noithem  Italy,  lai^  poitions 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated  aa^oss 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  repi-esented  lin- 
guibtically  by  the  iusigniBcant  populations,  amoug 
whoa  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  languages 
rvtain  a  liugering  existence.  The  Italian  race,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  an- 
mhilated  by  or  absorbed  in  the  overwhelmmg  masses 
of  the  northern  hordes,  has  imposed  its  language 
outride  the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsuUi  of 
Spain,  Prance,  and  WaUachia.  But,  while  the  races 
have  so  intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all 
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trace  of  their  original  individttality.  the  hg<mA  ftitf 
of  thdr  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the 
of  the  Iudo>Earopean  fiimilv  lemaina 
is,  todeed,  impossible  to  affil'ate  all  th* 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  liiBtory, 
existing  divisions  of  that  ftmily,  in 
the  abMUce  or  the  obacnnty  of  ethnological 
Where,  for  instance,  shall  w.)  place  tlw 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  diatricta? 
Phrygian  approxinmtea  perhaps  to  tbe  Gnsek,  sal 
yet  itdifiei-s  from  it  nMteriallv  bith  in  fera 
vocabulary  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666) :  stUl 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  wbidi 
poescsB  a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  fipom 
dred  languages  (/dL  i.  669.  677-679). 
menian  is  nmged  under  the  Iranian  dii 
this,  as  well  as  the   hmgeage  of  the 
Ossties.  whose  indigenous  name  of  Ir 
sAems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same 
are  so  distinctive  in  their  featons  as  to 
connexion  dubious.     The  languages 
the  mountainous  district,  aaswerii^  to  tbo 
Pontus,  arc  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach, 
p.  51 ).     Pkasing  to  the  westward  we 
Thradaiis,  reputed  by  Herodotos  (v.  3> 
iwweiful  nation  in  the  worid,  the  Indians 
yet  but  one  wovd  of  their  language  {brm = ' 
has  survived,  and  all  historical  tnras  of  the 
have  been  obli^nuted.     It  ia  true  that  tbej  are 
repreMuted  in  later  tiroes  by  the  Getae,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  Dad,  but  neither  of  theae  cm  be 
trsckfd  either  by  history  or  language,  nnhiai  we 
accept  Grimm'a  more  than  doubtful  identilieatj«^ 
which   would   connect  them   with   the  TcutoM. 
branch.    The  remains  of  the  Scythian  langnaue^  an 
enfficient  to  establish  the  Indo-Enropean  aliiniti«o  tf 
that  nation  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ui.  196.20»\,  bet 
insufficient  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the. 
family.    The  Scythians,  as  wdl  as  meat  of  the  oo^ 
noad  tribes  associated  with  them,  are  ksi  to  the  eri 
of  the  ethnologist,  having  been  either  abaoited  kstc 
other  nationalities  or  swept  away  by  the  ranqc«s  ct 
war.     The  Sannatae  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
lasyges  of  Htengary  and  Podlaekia,  in  which  knim 
distiict  they  survived  until  the  10th  oeotury  of  ear 
era  {Dict.if  Qeog.  u.  8),  and  then  they  also  mi^ 
The  Albanian  language  presents  a  probkai  of  § 
different  kind :  materials  for  rewaith  aie  atot  want- 
ing in  this  case,  but  no  definite  coodusions  have  m 
yet  been  drawn  fit>m  them:  the  people  who  me 
this  tongue,  the  Sk^taree  aa  they  call  thiirii^ 
ai«  generally  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  thr 
old  Illyrians,  who  in  torn  appear  to  have  hen 
closely  connected  with  the  Thmians  iStrabw  to. 
p.  315;  Justin,  xj.  1),  the  name   Daitlam  heiA; 
found  both  in  lUyria  and  on  the  shosea  of  tfe 
Hellespont:   it  is  not,  therefore,  impiobable  ti»i 
the  Albanian  may  contain  whatever  vertifet  of  u» 
old  Thradan  tongue  still  survive  (  DielndMsb,  O,  l\ 
p.  68).    In  the  Italic  peninsula  the  Etnaean  tor\7.» 
remains  as  great  an  enigma  as  ever:   its  link- 
European  character  i&  supposed  to  be  estabbshni, 
together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a  vux^d 
language (Bunsens Ph. of  H,  i.  85-«8V  The  tm^t 
of  researd)es  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  xvp  ^ 
sented  in  the  Eugubine  tablets^  the  earlMof  whsh 
date  from  about  400  B.C. ;  into  the  Sabeflian,  aa 
represented  in  the  tablets  of  VeUetri  and  Amtn. ; 
and  into  tiie  Oscan,  of  which  the  rexuiDa  are  bo> 
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Keroos,  have  decided  their  poai tioa  aa  members  of  f 
Che  Italic  chua  (id.  i.  90-94).  The  asroe  cannot  be 
aae«eited  of  the  Meseapian  or  lapjgian  iangiu^, 
grhich  stands  apart  from  all  neighbouring  dialects. 
Its  Indo-£uit>pean  character  is  afiirmed,  but  no 
ethnological  coDclusion  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from 
the  scanty  information  affoixled  us  {id.  i.  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnological 
problems  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solire.  The 
Liguriana,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  pro> 
blems :  were  thev  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 
migration  than  the  Celts  of  histoiy  ?  Their  name 
has  been  refemd  to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 
this  cMe  a  local  {sooaatmm)  and  not  an  ethnical 
title,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Celts.  They  eWdently  hold  a  posterior  phice  to 
the  Iberians,  iuHmuim  as  they  are  said  to  have 
driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  from  the  Celts  is 
asserted  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  1^8),  but  the  distinction 
may  have  been  no  gieater  than  exists  between  the 
Bntish  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The 
admixture  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question, 
which  Dr.  I^atham  attempts  to  explain  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  Celt  (K/Xra4)  really  meant 
Iberian  {Ethn.cfEw.  p.  35).  That  such  questions 
as  these  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  cai'ries  us 
back  to  times  of  hoar  antiquity,  forms  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can 
aooount  ethnologiolly  for  the  population  of  the 
European  eontinent. 

The  8hemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
after  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's 
aui-faoe:  the  lai^ge  areaa  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
ooBSt  and  stud  the  Pteific  in  the  diivction  of  South 
Ainoioa,  and    again    the    immense  continent  of 
America  itself,  stretching  well  nigh  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.     Historical  aid 
ia  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
researches   in    these    quaiten;     physiology   and 
language  are  his  only  guides.      It   can   haidly, 
tlierafore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  naaonable  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  part  of  our  aobject.     Much  has 
been  done ;  but  far  mora  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  data  for  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
obtained.      In  Asia,  the   languages  fall  into  two 
large  dasaes — ^the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
native.   The  foimer  are  represented  ethnologically 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by   Prof.    M.  Milller  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.     It  is  unnecessary  for 
UH  to  discuss  the  ooiTectness  of  his  view  in  regard- 
ing all  thaw  nations  as  membera  of  one  and  the 
M«me  family.     Whether  weac*i>pt   or  reject  his 
theory,  the  &ct  of  a  gradatioii  of  linguistic  types 
and    of   connecting    links    between    the    various 
branches  remains  nnafected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose   the  question   is  of  comparatively   little 
moment.     The  mono^rllabic  typo  apparently  be- 
tokens the  earliest  movement  from   the  common 
home  of  the  human  rsoe,  and  we  should  therefore 
ssssign  I  chronological  priority  to  tha  settlement  of 
Uie  Chinese  in  the  east  aLd  south-east  of  the  conti- 
acnt.    The  agglutmntive  languages  fidl  gsogi  ohi- 
eally  hito  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern. 
The  northern  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or 
fiimily,   designated   by  Gennan    ethnologists    the 
Ural  Altaian.     It   consists   of  the   following  five 
VCL.  111. 
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branches: — (l)  Tlie  Tuogusian,  covering  a  isrf^ 
area,  east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  between  Uke  Bnikal 
and  the  Tunguska.  (2)  The  Mongolian,  which 
prevails  over  the  Great  I>eseii  of  Gobi,  and  among 
the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their  nomad  habits  lead 
than  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia  or  Europe,  in 
the  latter  of  whico  they  ai^e  found  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Volga.  (3)  The  Turkish,  covering 
an  immense  area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north- east; 
in  Europe  spoken  by  the  (Xtmanli,  who  form  the 
governing  class  in  Tm-key ;  by  the  N<^,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Axov  ;  and  by  various 
Caucasian  tribes.  (4)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aretic  Ocean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the 
west  and  the  river  Anabai-a  in  the  east.  (5)  Th^ 
B'innish,  which  is  spoken  by  tlie  Finns  and  Lapps ; 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  by  various  tribes 
about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and  Mordvi- 
nians),  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiaku  and  Pennians); 
and,  lastly^  by  the  Magyara  of  Hungary.  The 
southern  brandi  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
four  classes: — (1)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of 
Hindoatan.  (2)  The  Bhotlya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub- 
Himalayan  district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the 
Lohitic  languages  eK:t  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Ci) 
The  Tal,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4)  The 
Malay,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  a4JaoeDt 
islands;  the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Mahiy  race,  whence  they  spread  in  compara- 
tively moidem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing 
these  several  divisions,  can  only  be  divined  by  lin- 
guistic tokens.     Prof.  M.  Milller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribes  the  following  chronological  order: 
— Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and    Finnish; 
and  to  the  southei-n  division  the  following : — Tal 
Mahy,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian  {Ph.  of  H.  i.48l) 
Geographkally   it  appeara  more  likely  that   the 
Malay  preceded  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as  they  occu- 
pied a  more  southerly  district.    The  Inter  move- 
ments of  the  European  branches  of  the  northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.    The  Tuiki:ih 
race  commenced  their  westerly  migration  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  omtuiy 
of  our  era ;  in  the  6th  they  lud  reached  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga;   in  the  11th  and  12th  the 
Tuiconums  took  possession  of  their  present  quartcra 
south  of  Caucasus:  in  the  13th  theOsmanli  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Western  Asia ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  they 
had  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.    The 
Finnish  race  is  supposed   to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shoi-ea   of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era ;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed 
southwards  to  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  they  have  bug 
ceased  to  have  any  national  existence.    The  Ugiian 
tribes,  who  are   the  eaily  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  Magyars,  appit»ched  Europe  from  Asif 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  oui  era.     The  central  point  from  which  tha 
various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  radiated 
would  appear   to    be    about  lake  Baikal.     With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  w« 
can  say  but  little.     The  languages  of  the  formet 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  tlK 
Malay  dass  (Bunsen.  Ph.  cf  IL  ii.  1 14),  but  the 
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rtlatiofis,  boUi  lin^iistic  and  ethnological,  cxistimc  1 
oeiweeD  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Negrito  popu- 
lation,  which  ia  found  on  many  of  the  git>ops  of 
islands,  are  not  well  deHned.  The  approximation 
m  language  is  lau  greater  than  in  phvsiology 
(Latham's  Easaya,  pp.  218,  218;  Gainett'a  Ea- 
tatfB,  p.  310),  an^  in  certain  oises  amounts  to 
identity  (Kennedy's  EstaySj  p.  85)  ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
pdysynthetic  languages  of  Noith  America  are  re- 
gained as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock 
'Bunsen,  Ph,  of  H,  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  North  Amei  ican  and  the 
Kamskadale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite 
obast  of  Asia  (Latham,  M<m  and  hit  Migr.  p.  185). 
The  conclusion  drawn  6nom  this  would  be  that  the 
population  of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's 
Straitib  Other  theories  have,  however,  been  bixMiched 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  across  the  PlKific 
may  have  omtlncted  a  Malay  popalataon  to  South 
America;  and,  again,  an  African  origin  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Caribs  of  Central  America  (Ken- 
nedy's Etaayt,  pp.  100-123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massed  together  into  a  few 
aai-ge  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity  of 
these  groups,  is  moi«  than  we  can  nudeiinke  to  say. 
But  we  entertain  the  firm  persuasion  that  in  their 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  increasing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

[The  authorities  refen-ed  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  are: — M.  MUller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  ef 
Language t  1862 ;  Bunsen,  PhiUaaphy  of  History , 
2  vols.,  1854 ;  Renan,  Histcire  Oenemh  dee  Lan- 
gues  Simitiques,  3ixi  ed.  1863 ;  Knobel,  Vdiker. 
tafel  der  Qeneeie,  1850:  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueher 
die  Verschiedenheit  dee  menscfUicken  SprachbaueSf 
1836  ;  Delitxsch,  JtfsAunm,  1858 ;  Tranmctione  of 
the  Pkihlogical  Societu ;  Rawlinson,  fferodotust 
4  vols.,  1858;  Pott,  Etymohgiache  Forachungeriy 
1833;  Gamett,  Essays,  1859;  Schleicher,  Com- 
pendium der  tergleichenden  Qrammatik,  1861 ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Origines  Europeae,  1861  ;  Ewald,  Sprach- 
unsaenschaftiicheAbhandlungen,  IS62.J    [W.L.B.] 

Appendix. — ^Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  Tower  of]  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disooveiy  of  a  cuneiform  inscripfion, 
In  which  the  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Oppei-t  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preseired  at  Babylon,  as  we  lenm  by  the  testi- 
monies of  dassiofil  and  Babylonian  authorities 
(Abydenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Qraec.  ed.  Didot,  vol. 
Iv.).  Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  admit 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metro- 
^lis ;  they  derived  it  from  Balhel,  the  door  of  El 
'Kronos  or  Satnmos),  whom  Diodonis  Siculus 
rtates  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the 
Babjl>3nians. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  tlte  Greek  Borsippa, 
the  Bi^-s  Nimrvd,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  HiWih^ 
&W.,  and  nearly  eleven  mites  from  the  northern 
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mins  of  Bftbyloo.  8ewal  pnsaages  state  that  thf 
air  of  Borsippa  makes  foiijetful  (rOCHS  *T1K, 
az^  mashkaAh)  ;  and  one  rabbi  says  that  Borw^  « 
Btdsif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongnes  {Bereakit  ICab^ 
f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  nama  of  thaa  locaiity 
is  Baraip  m  Barxipa,  which  wa  explain  by  Tour 
q^  Tongues.  The  French  expedition  to  lleMpotamsa 
found  at  the  Birs  Nimmd  a  day  cake,  dated  finsa 
Baraip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  moath  of  the  16tk 
year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discovery  ooBfinned  the  ky> 
pothesis  of  seveial  traveHera,  who  had  sapposad  tha 
Bin  Nimmd  tc  contain  the  remains  of  BoFssppa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  fomicrly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  whin  the  old  Babel  waa  maniy 
iiestricted  to  the  northern  mins^  befiire  the  gT*x 
extension  of  the  dfj,  whidi,  aoonding  to  mochenl 
writers,  was  the  greatcat  that  the  son  ever  wwnatd 
with  its  beams.  Nebnchadnccxar  indnded  it  ia  the 
great  drcumvaUation  of  480  stwles,  bat  kft  it  e>at 
of  the  second  wall  of  360  ttades ;  and  when  tlK 
exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Bonifipa 
became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  histocical 
writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Bcrs^pa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  aod 
Artemis  (Strab.  xvl.  p.  739 ;  Stephanos  Bja.  a.  r. 
B6pannra)^  and  the  torroer  is  the  boiklinf  elevated 
in  modem  times  on  the  very  basement  of  tbe  oU 
Tower  of  Babd. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebochadneszar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower  «f 
J upiter  Bdus.  In  our  Expedition  to  Meaopa€amia  * 
we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  and  piotwi 
our  assertion  of  the  identity.  This  tower  of  He- 
itxiotus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pyramid  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  whk^  is  certainly  to  be  aeea 
in  Uie  remains  called  now  Beirit  (the  Mt/^e'Ubek  ot 
Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  vitii  aa 
ideogram,'  compoiwd  of  the  signs  for  house 
(anima),  the  real  pronundation  of  which 
bably  Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  oonsisted  of  a  large  sobstmetare,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  t«vi 
in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other  ata^ 
of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnenar  gives  notice  ot 
this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  Ve 
Earthy  t.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  tciDple  rf 
Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  \igar)  was  a  !«■%(-« 
consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  Th.s 
building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India  Houaa  at- 
BCription  (col.  iv.  L  61),  is  spoken  of  by  Hcrodetss 
0.  181  &c.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription : — *'  Kaha 
chodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peof>I<*£, 
who  attests  the  immutable  aiffection  of  MeradKh. 
the  mighty  nder^xalting  Nebo;  the  saviour,  tl« 
wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  ii^t 
highest  god  ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproada,  t*-e 
ivpoirar  of  the  l^ramid  and  the  Tower,  ddcst  sui 
of  Nabopnllassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

**  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  mastar,  has  rr^ 
ated  me :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to  iwonstruct  hk 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legiooa  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  has  chai^ged  my  handa  with 
the  sceptre  of  justice. 

**  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heavoi  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods 
the  phice  of  the  orades,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  1  hata 
adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  sfainiag  gt4l. 


•  ExpOition  m  Mitopotamie^  i.  jM. 
tbe  triKOQometrlcal  stuvf-y  of  tbe  river  in  Uk  platsa 
«  BIT  yj  DA  In  syliabic  charscters. 
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"  Fhe  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded 
fUid  built,  I  hare  completed  its  nwgniHcence  with 
silrer,  fold,  other  metals,  stone,  eaamelled  biicks, 
fir  and  pica. 

**  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base, 
the  most  ancient  monoment  of  Babykn,  I  built  and 
finished  it ;  I  haye  highly  exalted  iU  head  with 
bricks  covered  with  copper.* 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  ot'  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
andent  monument  of  Borsippa:  A  former  king 
built  it  (.they  reckon  42  age»),  but  he  did  not  com- 
plete its  head.  Sinoe  a  rmnote  time  people  had 
abandoned  t,  without  order  expressing  tkeir  words. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
had  dispersed  its  sun-Klried  cUiy ;  the  bricks  of  the 
easing  had  been  split,  tind  the  eaiih  of  the  interior 
nad  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merod&ch,  the  great 
ku-d,  exdted  my  mind  to  irpnir  this  building.  I 
-Ud  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
ibondation-stone.  In  a  fortnnate  month,  an  aus- 
picious day,  I  undertook  to  build  poiticoes  around 
the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  1  adapted  the  circuits.  I  put  the  iuscrip- 
tiou  cf  my  name  in  the  Kitur  of  the  porticoes. 

'*  I  nt  my  hand  to  Hnish  it,  and  to  eialt  its  head. 
As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
made  it ;  as  it  hud  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted 
its  summit. 

"  Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
dach,  be  propitious  to  my  works  to  nuuntain  my 
authority.  Grant  me  a  lite  until  the  remotest 
time,  a  sevenfold  pmgeny,  the  stability  of  my 
throne,  the  victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of 
fi>es,  the  triumph  over  the  lands  I  In  the  columns 
of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  course  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  i-aoe. 

'*  Imitate,  O  Meroriach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  fiither  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
strengthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnexzar, 
the  king-repairer,  i-emain  before  thy  face  1 " 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
only  one  that  has  .is  yet  been  discovered  in  tlie 
caiicifeiin  inscnptious.'  The  story  is  a  Shemitic 
and  not  only  a  Hebrew  ^ue,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doabt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
atory  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion 
of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modem  origin, 
but  interest  nevertheless  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
pearance [Oppert.J 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— I.  The  histoiy  of  a 
word  which  has  been  uatd  to  express  some  special, 
woudciful  fiict  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  itself 
full  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  study  ot  the  fact  which  that  word  repre- 
sents. 

rxArro,  or  yXmrva,  the  word  employed  through- 
out the  N.  T.  for  the  gift  now  unier  consideration, 
Is  used— (1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
for  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half-naturaliaed  in 
Greek  (Arist.  Rhet,  iii.  2,  §14),  a  meaning  which  the 
words  "gloss"  and  "glossary"  preserve  for  us ;  (3.) 
n  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the  pattern  o^  tlie  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  word  (flB^),  for  "speech"  or 
•'  language"  (Gen.  x.  5;  Dan.  i.  4,  Itc.  &c). 

•  This  niaoner  of  building  Is  expressly  mentioned  bj 
riulosiU^w  (ApoU,  ryon.  L  25)  as  Babykmlsn. 
1  See  JftpiMtlapn  en  Me«oiK*tam*e,  torn.  i.  200. 
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£ach  eit'  these  meanings  might  be  the  itartinf^ 
point  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift  oi 
tongues,  and  each  accoitiingly  has  found  Uiose  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so.  (A).  Eichhorn  am! 
Bai-dili  (dted  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krii.  1829,  p. 
8,  et  ieq.),  and  to  some  extent  Bunaes  {ffippo^tus^ 
i.  9),  starting  finom  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called 
gifl  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips 
refuse  their  oflSce  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and 
dibunct.  (B).  Bleek  himself  {ut  supr.  p.  33) 
adopts  the  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  pnssnges  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  the  received  sense.  He  infeiv 
fitnn  this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  un- 
usual, poetic  language— that  the  speakeis  were  in  a 
high-wrought  excitement  which  showed  itself  in 
mystic,  figurative  teiTOs.  In  this  view  he  had 
been  preceded  by  Eniesti  {Op»uc,  Theolog. ;  see 
Morning  Watch,  iv.  101 )  and  Herder  {Die  Oabe 
der  Sprache,  pp.  47,  70),  the  latter  of  whom  ex* 
tends  the  mesming  to  special  mystical  interpreta* 
tions  of  the  O.  T.  (C).  The  receired  traditional 
view  starts  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in 
the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power. 

We  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it.  (A),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  ihe 
N.  T.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
meaning  of  the  woiti  m  later  Greek.  (B),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  ooncei-ned,  to  support  itself  by  the  autho« 
rity  of  Augustine  (comp.  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  linguam  esse  cum  quia  loquatur  obwuras  et  mr»> 
ticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
( 1 )  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet 
the  phenomena  of  Acts  ii.  (C)  therefore  commends 
itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting  at  least  fitMO  the 
right  point,  and  likely  to  leal  us  to  the  truth 
(comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 

II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gift  in  question,  are — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17 ; 
(2.)  Acts  ii.  1-13.  X.  46,  xix.  6  ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.  xiv. 
It  doerves  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
these  passages,  as  determined  by  the  date  of  their 
composition,  is  probably  just  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  ihe  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  fact  may  suggest  after- 
wards, to  deal  with  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  order. 

HI.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight 
into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  uttemnce  of  some 
kind,  appears  once  and  again  in  oui  Lord's  teaching. 
The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall 
speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in 
them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Maik  xiii.  11).  The  lips 
of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  fieely  and  boldly 
before  kings.  The  only  condition  is  Uiat  they  ain 
"not  to  premeditate" — to  yield  themselves  alto* 
gether  to  the  power  that  works  on  them.  Thus 
they  shall  have  given  to  tJiem  "a  mouth  and 
wisdom"  wnich  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "  t' 


s  Several  scholars,  we  know,  do  not  sgree  with  us 
He  ptve  onr  rrawtiK  five  yvnn  sgo,  snd  our  an'iiR(i:ii»u 
have  not  yet  r^-fiiit-d  them. 
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gainsay  or  resisi."  In  Mark  zvi.  17  w«  faaTe  a 
more  dafinite  term  employed:  '^Tbey  aball  speak 
with  Mw  tongues  (koimus  yX^ffmsj,"  Starting, 
as  abora,  Ax>m  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obrions  meaning  of  the  promise  is  tL»t  the 
disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  ihey 
had  not  learnt  as  other  men  learn  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questiona 
connected  with  Mark  xri.  9-20  (oomp.  Meyer, 
Tischendorf,  Alfi>rd,  m  loc.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  hen  the  language  of  the  Evange- 
list— doubtful  therefore  whether  we  have  the  t/wts- 
stma  verba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  of  some  early  transcriber  to  the 
contents  of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with 
which  the  Goispel  had  originally  ended.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  possible  that  the  Later  phenomena, 
or  later  thoughts  respecting  than,  may  have  de* 
termined  the  language  in  whidi  the  promise  is  re- 
corded. On  either  hypothesis,  the  pixmiise  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  tike  gift,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  It  waa 
to  he  a  "  sign."  It  waa  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen 
few  only — to  Apostles  and  Evangelists  It  was  to 
**  follow  them  that  believed " — to  be  among  the 
fruits  of  the  living  intense  fiuth  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  vs.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  aa  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  zziv.  53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high — 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gifis  of 
utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  aa  Uie  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swent  over  them  '*  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as 
Eiekiel  had  heard  in  ue  visions  of  God  by  CShebar 
iiL  24,  xliii.  2),  at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (oomp.  Ei.  xxxviL 
1-14;  Gen.  i.  2;  1  K.  zix.  11;  3  Chr.  v.  14; 
Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  With  this  tbve  was  another  sign 
associated  even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  There  appeared  onto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightnees 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  **  thick  cloud  " 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  or  *'  enfolding '^the  Divine  glory  (Ex. 
i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  (tiofupi- 
(4/Mrai),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.*  The  out- 
ward symbol  waa  accompanied  by  an  inward 
change.  They  were  "  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Spirit," 
as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  1. 

•  Tbfl  sign  In  this  esse  bed  iU  starttnc^int  In  the 
tradidonal  belief  oflsmeUtcSw  There  bad  been,  it  was  said, 
tongnes  of  fire  on  the  origbial  Pentecost  (tfchneckenbarger. 
BeitrSge,  p.  8,  referrinf  to  Boxtorf.  Dt  S^nag.,  and  Pbilo. 
De  DetaL).  llie  later  Babbis  were  not  without  Chetr 
ksgpiids  of  a  Uke  *■  Daptinn  of  fire.'*  Nioodemua  ben  Go- 
riou  and  Jodianan  ben  Zaocal.  men  of  great  holiness  and 
wlMtom.  went  into  an  upper  chamber  to  expound  the  Law, 
and  the  boose  bcgsn  U>  be  fVUl  of  fire  (LJ^tfoot,  Barm. 
lit  14 ;  Schoettgen.  Ear.  BA.  in  Acts  iL). 

k  It  deserves  notice  that  here  also  there  are  analogies 
fa)  Jewbb  belief.  Every  word  that  went  forth  from  the 
muath  of  Qod  on  Slnal  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men  (Wetitein,  on 
Acts  II.) ;  and  the  botA-Jbal,  the  echo  of  the  volee  of  God, 
WM  lieard  1^^  every  man  In  his  own  t4mgue  (ScbnedEen- 
bur^r.  iieiCrdvs).  So.  aa  reffutls  the  power  of  speaUng. 
there  waa  a  trMllUoo  that  'ite  gnmt  Rabbis  of  the  (babe- 
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15,  iv.  1),  thongfa  they  tbemadves  \ad  m  fKm 
expei-ienoe  of  a  like  kind.    •*•  They  bqpaa  to  a|«A 
with  other  tonguea  aa  the  Spirit  gave  then  ottcr- 
ance."    The  narratiTe  that  foUowa  leavis  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  cao- 
vey  the  impi^esaion  that  :he  diadpleB  wcie  ImbM 
to'speak  in  langiugea  of  which  they  had  no  col- 
loquial knowledge  previcnsiy.     The 
ment,  **  They  baud  them  speaking, 
his  own  dialect,"  the  lovg  list  of  natiooa,  the 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  Mai«r»— these  caa 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  fileek, 
and  Bunsen,  without  a  wilfiil  dislortieB  df  the  evi- 
dence.^    What  view  aia  we  to  take  of  a 
menon  so  marvellooa  and  ^exoeptkiBal  ?   What 
have  men  actually  taxen  ?    ( 1 .)  The  prevalent  beliei 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  the  lVutoua<al 
gift  the  disciples  nmxti  a  supematinal  knowiaifare 
of  all  such  languai|iBS  aa  they  needed  fortbcir 
aa  Evangelists,      fhe  knowledge  a 
and  could  be  oaeJ  at  their  own  will,  as  fhoagh  r 
had  been  aoqnirsl  in  the  oonmoo  oi^er  af  thikif^ 
With  this  they  \/ent  forth  to  preach  to  the  aatsooa. 
Difterenoes  of  option  are  fotmd  as  to  fecial  poaata. 
Augustine  thought  that  esch  disciple  spoke  in  all 
languages  {De  Verb.  Apost.  clxxr.  3) ;  Chryaoatora 
that  emch  had  a  special  language  ma^pntA  In  htm, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  ooaBtry 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelise  (J7oni.  as  Act. 
ii.).     Some  t^iought  that  the  numbar  of  laagti^es 
spoken  was  73  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  •one 
of  Noah  (Geii.  z.)  or  the  aonsof  Jaoob  (Gen.  xiri.  \ 
or  120,  afiei  that  of  the  disdplea  (oomp.  Barasuixs 
Anmnl,  i.  197).     Most  were  agreed  in  secnig  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  coafasion  eL 
tongues  at  !Sibel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  naity. 
'*  Poena  lin  jn»rum  dispersit  homines,  doaom  lii^ 
guarum    difwrsoa    in   imam    popolam  ooDe^* 
(Grotius,  ix  loo,\ 

Widely  diffused  as  this  bdief  has  been,  it  mot 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  the  dste  with 
which  the  l!l.  T.  supplies  tn.  Each  Lastaaee  ef  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  .Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  ti  aching,  but  With  that  of  prane  aad 
adoration ;  not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  aent  as  the  Spirit  gave  bmo  the  power 
of  utterance-  —in  this  respect  ana]<^;oiia  to  the  othtf 
gift  of  proph^  with  which  it  was  so  often  asaoc»- 
ated  (Acts  ii.  16,  17,  xix.  6>— and  was  act  pos- 
sessed by  tbcoa  as  a  thing  to  be  nsei  this  way  or 
that,  according  as  they  dMse.«  The  speech  of  ^4. 
Peter  which  follows,  like  most  other  cpeecbea  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  waa  spfdcen  afifat- 
renUy  in  Aramaic'    When  SL  VvA,  who  •*  spake 


drlm  oould  speaa  all  the  seventy  laagmigcs  of  the 

«  The  first  discussion  whether  the  glR  of  tnnawss  was 
bestowed  "per  modnm  baUtns"  with  whkh  1  aai  sd* 
qoalnied  la  found  inSalmasiaa,  Dt  Limg.  Btbr,  (qoolidby 
thilo,  2)§  Ling.  Ignit.  to  Menthen's  ncsoams.  tt.  «fTX 
whose  cooeliwion  Is  In  the  nefstlve.  Even  Gataoet  atetcs 
that  It  was  not  pennanent  {Comm.  In  loc).  OaBpan  abe 
Wetotein,  in  loc;  and  Olahanen,  Stmd.  a.  MrSL  l%» 
p.64e. 

'  D*.  Stanley  suggesto  Greek,  as  aAluawil  to  the  Bs^ 
lentstic  Jews  who  were  present  In  sach  Isfpi  aambets 
(Kxcors.  on  01ft  of  Tongnes,  Osrwittiaas.  ^  SM,  toA  tA\ 
That  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  oould  speak  a  pravtodd 
Greek  Is  probable  ejioogb ;  but  In  this  InsUnoe  i 
Is  addreased  chiefly  U>  the  permanent  dwellera  at  Jt 
aalem  (Acts  11. 32,  36).  and  waa  likely.  Uke  that  of  SL  I^al 
(Acts  xzL  40),  to  be  spoken  In  their  toofoe.  To  vmmt  *A 
the  Hellenistic  beaien  this  would  be  toulUglUrearaik 
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;rth  toDgues  more  than  all,"  was  at  Ljstra,  then 
It  no  mention  made  of  hia  asing  the  language  of 
Lycaonia.     It  is  almost  implied  that  ho  did  not 
nndenitnnd  it  (Acts  xir.  11).    Not  one  word  in 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  zii.-ziv. 
implies  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given 
fur  this  purpose.    If  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would  j 
surely  have  told  those  who  possestted  it  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outlying  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
instead  of  disturbing  the  Church  by  what,  on  this 
hypothesis,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  offensive 
ostentation  (oorop.  Stanley,  CormMtaiu,p.  261, 2nd 
ed.)-    Without  isying  much  stress  on  the  tradition 
that  St.  Peter  was  followed  in  his  woric  by  Mark  as 
an  interpreter  (4f>fiiyrfirHif)(Papias,  in  Euseb.  H.R, 
lii.  30),  that  even  St.  Paul  was  aocomponied  by 
Titus  in  the  same  chanuter — '*quia  non  potuit 
divinorum  sensuum  majwtatem  digno  Graed  elo- 
quii  seiiDone  explicaiv"  (Hieron.  quoted  by  Estiua 
in  2  Cor.  ii.)— they  must  at  least  be  received  as 
testimonies  that  the  afs  which  was  nearest  to  the 
phenomena  did  not  taite  the  same  view  of  them  as 
tliose  have  done  who  lived  at  a  g-^eater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Ireuaeus  {Adv,  .ffaer,  vi.  6), 
sometimes  uiged  in  siippoit  of  the  ommon  view, 
io  reality  decides  nothing,  and,  as  &x  as  it  goes, 
teuds  agninst  it  (infm).     Nor,  it  mt^y  be  added, 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  p.Tvidenoe  of 
God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic  C-hurch,  was 
auch  a  gill  necessary.    Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
three  Uu^uages  of  tJie  inscription  on  the  croas,  were 
media  of  inteixjourse  throughout  the  emjnrB.    Greek 
alone  sufficed,  as  the  N.  T.  shows  us,  for  the 
Churches  of  the  IP^est,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
for  Pontos,  Asia,  Phrygia.    The  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Rome  hiwi  made  men  dighttic  to  an 
extent  which  has  no  parallel  in  histoiy.     (2.)  Some 
interpreters,  ufluenced  in  pait  by  these  &cts,  have 
aeen  their  way  to  another  solution  of  the  ditficulty 
by  changing  the  chaiacter  of  the  miracle.    It  lay 
not  in  any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers, 
but  in  the  impression  produced  on  the   hearers. 
Words  ^hich  the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their 
own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in 
their  native  speech.    This  view  we  find  adopted  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {De  Spir,  Sand,),  discussed,  but 
not  aoo^tcd,  by  Gregoiy  of  Nazianzus  (Orat, 
xliv.),  and  iieproduoed  by  Erasmus  (in  JDc.).    A 
modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
2)chneckenburger  {BeitHLje),  and  in  part  adopted 
by  Olshausen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander  {Pfkuu,  «.  Leit. 
i.  t5).    The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the 
soKaUed  mennerio  state,  are  referred  to  as  analo- 
gous.  The  speaker  waa  Ml  mippori  with  his  hearers; 
the  latter  snared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and 
so  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their 
own  tongues. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
both  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this  hypoUiesis. 
(1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement 
of  Acts  iL  4,  **  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
and  degndes  its  character.  Not  the  120  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
tlijs  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
connects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
following  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
)s  a  m«re  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
are  altoeether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
lor  such  a  supernatural  power  (Mark  xvi.  17). 
(3.)  It  involves  an  element  of  ftlsehood.  The 
0»iac]ep>on  this  view,  was  wrought  to 
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believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact     (4.)  It  if 
altogether  iniq>pUcable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 

XIV. 

( 3.)  Critics  of  a  n^ative  school  liave,  as  might 
be  expe'Tted,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  sta^s> 
menta  do  not  come  mm  an  eye-witness,  and  may 
be  an  exaggerated  report  of  what  actually  tco\ 
pUoe — a  legend  with  or  without  a  historical  founda- 
tion. Those  who  recognise  such  a  groundwork  see 
m  *'  the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  humcane  of  a 
thunderstorm,  the  fi-esh  breeze  of  morning ;  in  the 
<«  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  fluid ;  in  the  **  speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  screams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  bat  coming 
frcmi  many  lands,  overpowered  by  strong  exciti^> 
ment,  speakdng  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  **  the  cry  of  the  new- 
bom  Christendom."  (Bunsen,  Htf^lytus,  n.  li; 
Ewald,  Oesch.  Isr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  /.  c. ;  Herder. 
/.  c.)  From  tiie  position  occupied  by  these  writ^>r». 
such  a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does 
not  &11  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dit'C;is<  In 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility  o^ 
any  fiict  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature 
and  the  fidsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  actually  broogM 
before  us  ?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  langui^es  than  their  own  Galilean  Aramaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  **  gave  them  utterance."  The  out- 
ward tongue  of  flams  was  the  symbol  of  the  **  burn- 
ing Are"  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
prophets,  oould  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xx.  9). 

(3.)  The  word  used,  &a'o^^77«tf#ai,  not  merely 
AoAcir,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special,  though  not  an 
exclusive,  association  with  the  oracular  speedi  of 
true  or  false  prophets,  and  appean  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perhaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  Ex.  xiii.  9 ;  Trommii  Concordant, 
s.  v.;  Grotius  and  Wetstein,  m  loc,\  Andrewes, 
Whitsunday  SermouB,  i.). 

(4.)  The  *' tongues"  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  At  first,  in- 
deed, there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  l*h« 
disciples  were  by  themaelves,  all  sharing  equally  in 
the  Spirit's  gifts.  When  they  were  heani  by  othen, 
it  was  aa  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and 
great  works,  of  God  (jbiryaXeia).  What  they  uttered 
was  not  a  warning,  or  i^roof,  or  exhortation,  but 
a  doxology  (Stanley,  /.  o. ;  Baumgarten,  Apodel* 
gesch.  §3).  When  the  work  of  teaching  began,  1% 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance 
of  tongues  ceased. 

(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  exdtemait, 
*'  full  of  new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  re- 
cognised, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward  fea- 
tures, had  a  cuunterteit  likeness  in  the  lower. 
When  St.  Paul  uses — ^in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  (wXiypoGeras 
wrt^fMTOs) — the  all  but  selfiwme  word  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
(ivXiitrBii^aif  iryHfuerot  oryfov),  it  is  to  contrast  it 
with  **  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
**  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(6.)  Questioof  as  to  the  esode  of  opei«tioB  of  i 
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power  above  the  oommon  lawj  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  w^nlfi  should  be 
**  wary  and  few."  Thera  i&  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  nature  that  whidi  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doujt — following  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us — ^to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  aa 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
bcfoi^  At  every  feast  whidi  they  had  ever  at- 
tended trom  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as 
that  which  was  presoit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
tlie  pilgrims  of  each  nation  uttering  their  praises 
and  doxologies.  The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the 
Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  le»  able  to  repixxlure  it;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  caw  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memoij,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  woixis  never 
heai-d  before.  We  have  the  authority  of  John  xiv. 
Si6  for  seeing  in  such  an  exalUtion  one  of  the 
special  works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  bunt  of 
praise,  is  d^Snitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated 
burden  of  that  prediction  is,  '*!  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit/'  and  the  effect  on  those  who  i-eceive  it  is 
that  "  they  shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  there- 
fore in  this  special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to 
one  element  at  least  of  the  irpo^firtia  of  the  O.  T. ; 
but  the  element  of  teadiing  1%  as  we  have  seoi, 
excluded.  In  1  Cor.  ziv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
wpo^ifreia  (in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word) 
are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  there- 
foi-e,  to  look  for  that  which  anxwers  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is 
included  in  the  O.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is 
found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  whicli 
appears  wader  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(I  Sam.  X.  5>13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instanoea  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  1«S-I9,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
17,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at 
which  faith  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  impositioa  of 
the  Apostles'  hands  brought  men  into  the  same 
state,  imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had 
themselves  eqterienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  di»- 
tinfrnished  from  "  prophecy"  in  it«  N.  T.  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  snpptica 
fuller  data.  The  apiritual  gills  are  classified  and 
Gompoi^,  an-anged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  This  fiict  is  in  itself 
significant.  Though  recognised  as  coming  fit>m  the 
one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefoi-e  exempted 
from  the  control  of  man's  reason  and  ooosdenoe. 
The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less  but  more  antho- 
y^tively  than  in  the  most  rapturous  and  wonderful 
utterances.  The  ftots  which  may  be  gathered  are 
brieOy  these: 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
iMvt.  jMifined  to  one  Church  or  wction  of  a  Qiuroh. 
It  we  find  than  at  Jcrawtiem,  tlphesus,  Corinth,  hf 
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implication  at  Thessalonica  also  (I  Thcaa.  w.  X9^, 
we  may  well  bdieve  that  they  were  frequently  re> 
curring  wherever  the  spirits  of  men  mere  ptv^iWT^ 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  Ir^ 
given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  zu.  g-lO,  28-30),  pLws 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  toff^tie% 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  amon^  thepvaicr 
gifts  which  men  are  to  "  covet  earnestly  "  ( 1  Cor. 
xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  quickened  ict* 
expression  where  before  it  had  been  t  ead  and  dixznb, 
the  Apotftle  could  wish  that  "they  all  spake  with 
toi^ei"  (1  Oor.  xiv.  5),  could  r^ioe  thai  ha 
himself  "  spake  with  tongues  more  than  they  all  ** 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have  known  the 
working  of  a  power  raising  them  above  the  onentnon 
level  of  their  consdousnesa.  They  beln^ed,  how- 
ever, to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian  life,  nat  to  iti 
maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  Thqr  brought  with 
them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid.  23).  Th«  only 
safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  **  ferbid  them 
(ibid.  39),  not  to  " quench"  them  (1  Theaa.  r.  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritoal  life  of  whidi  this  w:as 
the  first  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  cxtin- 
guished  too,  but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite 
them.  This  language,  aa  has  been  stated,  lemves 
it  hazdly  possible  to  look  on  the  gift  as  that  cf  a 
linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  fer  the  poipoae  of 
evangelising. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  **  tongoe  * 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without   the 
epithet "  new  '  or  **  other  ")  •  is  that  it  is  unintel- 


ligible. The  man  "  speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  hl< 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  {4v  Trcv/aan  as  equi- 
valent to  itr  yK&frir^t  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no 
one  understands  him  (^oi5eO.  He  can  hardhy  be 
said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself.  The  ww^vpcm 
in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operatko  of  the 
vcivs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  He  speaks  not  to  idcb«  hut 
to  himself  and  to  God  (oorop.  Chrysost.  Ham,  35,  «a 
1  Cbr.).  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might 
and  did  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  mac's  own 
life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might  be  the  only  way 
in  which  some  natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the 
apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the  dulneas  of  a  fenml 
ritual.  The  ecstasy  of  adoration  which  seemed  t» 
men  madnera,  might  be  a  refreshment  unspeakaMa 
to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  subtle  qucatMB> 
ings  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  ikmiltar  aad  II- 
telligible  words  were  fraught  with  reoolledscw  ef 
oontix)versial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of  doo^ 
(comp.  a  passage  of  wcxiderful  power  as  to  this  'ose 
of  the  gift  by  Edw.  Irving,  Momu^  Wateh^  r. 
p.  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  fint,  a  oootmdi^ 
tion.  •*  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers, 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  efiecC  on 
unb<?lievers  is  not  that  of  attracting  bat  repdiing. 
A  meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  ececw 
cised  without  restraint,  would  seem  to  a  heathen 
visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  oonunon-sense  Chrv- 
tian  (the  ^Sii^f ,  the  man  without  a  x^^P^  ^ 
be  an  asaenbly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  pi^ 
radoz.  The  tongues  art  a  sign.  They  wrtDess  that 
the  daily  experience  of  men  is  not  the  Ihmt  of  thar 
spirituu  powuib.  They  disturb,  startle,  awaken,  sr" 
given  eft  r6  ^mrX^rreirtfai  (Chiysost.  iSToai.  36,  aa 


•  The  nnder  i»m  hardly  need  to  be  renaiAed  Ihsl 

luicnown  "  U  an  ioterpoUUoo  of  tlie  A.  V. 
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1  Cor,)t  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  grounds 
uf  oonriction  and  belief  (so  Const.  AposL  vixiX 
Tbey  involve  of  necessity  a  distorbance  of  •..»  equi- 
librium between  the  understanding  and  the  filings. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already, 
prcmhecy  is  the  greater  gift.  Five  dear  words 
spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  another,  are  better  than  ten  thousand 
of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  also 
were  *'  tongues  "  in  the  sense  of  being  languages, 
of  which  the  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii.,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusual 
forms  of  speech  (Ble^),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bun- 
aen),  or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in 
Olshausen,  m  he.).  Tlie  question  is  not  one  for  a 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  bdieved  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue  de- 
rived its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely  to  use 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence 
of  a  di>tinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gift  would  roauifest  itself  in  the  same 
foi-m  at  Corinth  aa  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  divers 
kinds  of  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  *'  tonffuea  of 
men*'  (1  Cor.  ziii.  1),  point  to  diA'eivnoes  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
diii'ei^ices  of  language  than  as  belonging  to  utter- 
ances all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  The  position 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  {Harm,  of  Oosp,  on  Acts  ii.), 
that  the  gifl  of  tongues  consistsd  in  the  power  of 
speaking  and  understanding  the  true  Hebrew  of  the 
O.  T.,  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there 
seems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  converts  at 
Coiinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exercise  when 
Innslated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongues  were  prohnbly  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  that 
language.  Thus,  the  **  Maranatha  "  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22,  compared  with  xii.  3,  leads  to  the  infei^enoe  that 
that  word  had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counter- 
feit inspiration.  It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to 
cry  AbbOf  as  their  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  If  we  are  to  attach 
any  deHnite  meaning  to  the  "  tongues  of  angels  "  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the 
words  surpassing  human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul 
nenrd  as  in  Pkradise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again 
with  the  gr«at  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix.  1-6 ;  Stanley,  /.  c. ; 
Ewald,  Oeach.  Isr.  vi.  p.  117).  The  retention  of 
other  words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie 
Kleison  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  same  feeling  operating  in  other 
ways  after  the  special  power  had  ceased. 

(6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  iL,  we  have  to  think 
•f  some  peculiar  intonation  as  frequently  charso- 
tfrising  the  exercise  of  the  **  tongues."  The  analogies 
which  sitggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind  are 
those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  nndei- 
fttandin^  alio,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 

r  Ni'ander  (P/Uuv.  u.  Lot.  L  IB)  refers  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Ueroard  upon  bearers 
who  did  not  xaAsntaaA  one  word  of  the  I^tin  In  which 
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have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could  pcroe!v«. 
To  **sing  and  make  melody,*'  is  s|)ecially  diaraf- 
teristic  of  those  who  are  tilled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V.  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  kss  dis- 
tinctly musicsl,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  sti/  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  *'  cry  "  (Rom. 
viu.  15 ;  GaL  iv.  6)  and  the  "  teedbble  groanings** 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  tc 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  whc 
know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the 
organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  chaim 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  norm^  states, 
the  influence  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered, 
especially  of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which 
is  not  that  of  our  common  life  (comp.  Hilar .  Diac. 
Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  sti-ange 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  "built  up"  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify"  others  also.' 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  *'  tongues,"  there  was, 
as  the  woi-ds  just  used  remind  us,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  intei-pretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has  been 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofofd.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramjuc 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  moi«  or  less  lai^ely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  fiist  to  be  without 
either,  to  follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit,  to  trace  the 
subtle  associations  which  linked  together  words  and 
thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  point  of 
contact.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  *'  tongues  "  might  beomne 
a  ti-easure-house  of  deep  tni^s.  Sometimes,  it 
^ouid  appear,  not  even  this  was  possible.  The 
power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound.  As  the  pipe 
or  hai-p,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at  random 
over  the  strings,  but  with  no  StairroX'^,  no  musical 
interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  **  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation.  There 
might  be  a  strange  awfulness,  or  a  strange  sweet- 
ness as  of  '*  the  tongues  of  angels,"  but  what  it 
meant  was  known  only  to  God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

YII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastonl  Epistles, 
from  those  o{  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  The 
life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has  passed 
into  a  calmer,  more  ncmnal  btate.  Wide  truths, 
abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  himself  lives  in 
and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rathar  than  exceptional 
Xapt<rfwra,  however  marvellous.  The  **  tongues  " 
are  already  "  ceasing "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  above 
all  gifls,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappear* 
ancs  of  the  **  tongues  "  was  gradual.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  de- 


thls.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St  Antony  of  ^mIiu 
and  8u  Vincent  Ferrer  (Acta  Sameiantm^  Jane  24  anJ 
A|irtt  6).  of  which   this  Is  prohsblj    the  explsDStloa^ 


b*  pfesched  {0pp.  a  J2f.  ed.  MsblUoo)  as  so  Instance  of   (Comp.  also  WoUT.  Cwat  rhUolog  in  If.  T.  Arm  »i  ^ 
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marcation  when  the  wpo^^rrlm  of  the  Apo«ti»lic  age 
pnssed  into  the  BtZaintaXia  that  remained  perma- 
nently in  the  Choi-ch,  so  there  most  have  been  « 
time  when  **  tongues'*  were  still  heard,  though  less 
fiequently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  The  tes- 
timony of  IrenaeuM  (Adv,  Hatr,  ▼.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  *'  who  had  prophetic 
gifls,  and  spoke  throufirh  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  pro?«,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  pei'mantnoe  of 
the  gift  in  the  indlTidual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of 
fv'angelising  (Woixlsworth  on  Ads  ii.),  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  roost  pail,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  6Iled  in  the  woi-ship  of  the  Chm-ch 
was  supplied  by  the  *'  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  " 
4>f  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these,  dis- 
tinct  in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Churdi.  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such  e*g.  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ends  his  'neuSerywy^f,  and  the  earliest 
Sibylline  verses)  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the 
ccstaCie  utterances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of 
adoration  had  originally  shown  themselves  (Nitxsch, 
CKrisil,  Lekre,  ii.  p.  268). 

Afler  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Eusebius 
{Ccmin.  in  Ps,  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  onoertain.  The 
tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  (jComin, 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole 
subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are  no  pheno- 
mena within  his  own  expeiienoe  at  all  answering  to 
it.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Church  was  to 
maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repi^ess  all 
approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who  yielded 
to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertullian 
(m/ra),  in  sect*  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 
themselves  in  the  4ih  century  at  Constantinople — 
wild,  inarticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little 
meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures — and  were  met 
by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possible  reproof 
{ffom.  m  /i.  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  100). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  questi<Mi  of  deep  interest  pre- 
sents itself.  Can  we  And  in  the  religious  history 
i*f  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "  tongues  "  ?  Rra^n^ising,  as  we  do,  the 
great  gap  which  sejnrates  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in  its 
origin  and  its  fruits,  thei-e  is,  it  is  believed,  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  reUtion  of  fbre- 
shadowings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other 
XOf  ttr/ioTa  of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps, 
governments,  had  or  have  analogies,  in  speoal  states 
of  men's  spiritual  life,  at  other  times  and  under 
other  conditions,  and  so  may  these.  The  three  ch** 
racteristic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an 
ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousncM, 
the  human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a 
power  above  itself;  (2)  the  utterance  of  words  in 
tones  startling  and  iroprenKive,  but  often  conveying 
no  distinct  meaning;   (3)   the  use  of  langui^nes 


*  Pkkt.  The  wonl,omttted  in  its  place,  deserves  a  sep»> 
tttte  notion.    It  is  osed  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  viUL  It.  z.  U, 

ss  (b«  equivalent  of  ^ V^^'  "  ^  ^*n>  *  or  "  cry."  The 
l«itB  pipio,  from  wbidi'  It  comes.  Is,  like  the  Hebrew, 
•Bonutopoetlc,  and  Is  used  to  express  the  wailing  crj  of 
chickens  or  inraiit  children.    In  this  sense  It  is 
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which  the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  tm  ei» 
verse  in. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  yitiiunta  as  wt± 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  pnifihecy  ha 
accompaniments  of  this  nature.  The  vorJ 
something  moi«  than  the  uttoranc*  <»f  a 
message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  uwrwigeia  «■■ 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  Mm  «b  the 
ground,  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kiqgly  anBfSs;. 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  wniwii^  ^ 
prophets  '**'  pouring  out  his  own  nttsanaas  to  Iha 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xii.  34 ;  oonpL 
ley,  /.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  &lac 
diviners  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  oar 
As  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  preteBSMos,  we.« 
oountei-feits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  naiBe;  s» 
we  may  venture  to  trace  in  other  things  that  wima 
rest^bled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  acoo»- 
panied  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift.  And  he«« 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mj  ' 
tonations.  The  ventriloquist  wtxards  (si 
rpffivdoi,  ot  iit  T^s  aoiAiar  ^•irsM'iy) 
and  mutter*  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "voica  of  cee 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  oat  oi  xht 
ground  (Is.  xxix.  4).  The  &lse  prophets 
with  their  tongues  (^icjBdAAiirrat 
7Ac6(r(n|t,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  whadi  t&< 
true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  bad  spuha 
(Jer.  xxiii.  31 ;  comp.  Geaeo.  Theu  a.  r.  DIC> 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  SL  Pkul  (1  Oor.  sir.  SI 
from  Is.  xxviiL  U  ("  W:th  men  of  other 
{ip  kr^poyXJtvvois)  and  other  lips  will  I 
unto  this  people  "),  has  a  significaDce  of  wUdi  wt 
oi;^ht  not  to  lose  sight.  The  oominoB  imayieia- 
tbn  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  dedaisSigii  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  PiophKs 
should  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of  ahco 
conquerors.  EwaM  {Prophet,  in  loc),  disattstad 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teacfaiog  the  Tsioe  «t 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men's  mtada.  SI.  I^ul, 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  *'  tongues  "  isaaeat  t» 
his  mind,  saw  in  them  the  fblfiLment  ef  the  Pk»> 
phet's  words.  Those  who  tamed  aside  from  tbs 
true  prophetic  mesai^e  should  be  left  to  tiie  darker, 
**  stammering,"  more  mysterious  ntteranoeB,  wtwi 
wei«  in  the  oUbr,  what  the  *' tongues'*  were  in  Ike 
Utter  Eodesia.  A  remarkable  panilel  to  the  test 
thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  There  she 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  d 
the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  m  ita  slaad  thera  is 
to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecststie  madness  otf  tie 
counterfeit  (comp.  especially  the  LXX.,  h  s^sf^iiu 
6  wa^«OTi|K^t,  &B^p<nros  6  W9tmfua^p4^9t), 

(5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oiBdea  praeesls,  A 
need  hardly  be  asid,  examples  of  the  oig«alk  stai^ 
the  condition  of  the  foErrit  as  distinct  from  the 
wpo^^f ,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek  thaahss 
recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspimtJoa  (Ptate^ 
TimaeHS^  72  B ;  Bleek,  /.  c).  The  Pythopcss  nl 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  posseesed  by  a  power  which  thee 
cannot  resist.  They  labour  under  tha  tt^htm  ef 
the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  (**  nee  w*^ 
tale  sonans"),  ofien  hardly  coherent,  baist  fitwa 
their  lips.     It  renuuns  for  inteipreCcn  toooUeci  Ike 


osed  In  the  flrat  of  these  paassBes  lor  the 
false  soothsayers,  in  the  second  (tar  that  of 
tlie  hand  of  tiw  spoiler  snatches  (rdtn  tlidr 
Is.  xxxvHL  14,  where  the  Msme  word  is 
Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives, "  Uke  a  crane  or  a 
did  I  chatter." 
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fcatt^nd  xitterenoes,  and  to  gire  them  shape  aiul 
■leunmg  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  45,  98,  ei  seq.'j, 

(6.)  More  distiiui  pandlels  are  found  io  the  ao- 
counts  cf  the  wilder,  more  excited  iects  whidi  hare, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
taidom.  TertuUian  [de  Afiim.  c.  9),  as  a  Montanist, 
claims  the  **  rerelaticmam  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  **  inter 
dominica  solemnia;"  she  was,  **per  ecstasin,  in 
spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  (**  sacra- 
menta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  ordei-s  in  the  1 3th  century, 
the  prq>he8yings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early 
history  of  tiie  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  the  Revivals  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Ame- 
rica, and  Ireland  have,  in  like  maimer,  been  fruitful 
in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling thoM  whidk  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
ttanmenoement  of  the  18th  century  presmts  some 
facts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings 
caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
weiv  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hh- 
gtienots  of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
together  with  every  feeling  of  fiuth  and  hope  strung 
io  its  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  hibouring  men,  children, 
and  female  servants,  spoke  with  rapturous  eloquence 
an  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in  168G,  then 
crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fi^h  vio- 
lence in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost 
European  celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London 
in  1706,  claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
Crtf  from  thd  Iktert ;  N.  Peyrat,  Pastort  m  the 
Wildemeaa).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
first  a  convert  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect  draw  down  the  ridicule 
of  Shaftesbury  (  On  Enthusiiwn).  Calamy  thought 
it  necessary  to  mter  the  lists  i^nst  their  preten- 
aiona  {Caoeat  against  the  New  Prophett),  They 
gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
learning,  who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  poaiti<m 
which  reminds  us  of  tliat  of  Henrr  Drummond 
among  the  followers  of  Irring  (Bulkley's  Defence 
af  the  Prophets).  Hera  also  thera  was  a  strong 
contagious  excitemenL  Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of 
the  sect*  published  a  confession  that  he  had  found 
himaelf  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  c/  the  New 
Prophets),  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
his  companions  as  "  enthusiastick  impostora."  What 
is  specwliy  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
waa  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  dechuvs 
tliat  he  had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentenoes  in 
Latin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
in  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  (Nor* 
ratioe,  p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
the  revelations  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God.  Almost  every  oracle  began  with 
'*  My  child  1"  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  i. 
235^13).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  stnmge  Revi- 
valist movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  trader  age  were  almost  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 

k  Oorap.  th«  Independent  tesUmonjof  ArdideaeooStop'  •  mA  nnaooonntable.'*  He  recogniied  pteclselj  the  samf 
fonL  He  bad  listened  to  the  *■  nnknown  tongue^"  sod  bad  sounds  in  the  Irish  Revivals  of  1859  (irerfeaNdCdnmlsr 
iDoad  it  **  a  siMisd  such  as  I  never  beard  before,  unearthlj  I  work,  pi  11). 
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ifvfed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Melatkn, 
MC.,  p.  31 ;  Bulkley,  Narrative,  p.  4B). 

(8.)  Th)    so-called    Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manitfsted  themselves  Brat  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Oaledonian  Church  in  Regent 
Square,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  ai'e  more  ooyious. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  wei-e 
the  conditions  of  long,   eager  expectation,    Hied 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  preternatural  tension.     Suddenly,  now  fi'om 
one,  now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but    illiterate,    myi>terious   sounds   were   beard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  haivh  and  un- 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
perfiictly   harmonious^   (Cai^e,    Narrative,    in 
MominQ  Watch,  ii.  871,  872).    Those  who  spoke^ 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inability  to  wntix>l   themselves  (Baxter, 
Narrative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  the? 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  ^  triumpl^t  chant ' 
(ibid.  pp.  4f^,  81).    The  man  over  whom  they 
exerdaed  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  i-ecord  hte 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  mubic,  leading  to  the  belief  Uiat 
the  **  tongues  "  of  the  Apostolic  i^  had  been  as  the 
archetypsJ  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
Life  of  Irving,  ii.  208).    To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible   gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of 
madmen  (Newspnpera  of  1831,  passim).    Some- 
times it  was   asiiei'ted  that  fiagments  of  known 
Unguages,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utteiauces  of  thoM  wlio 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxtei*,  A'iEirru^tMfPp.  133, 134). 
Sometimes  it  was   but  a  jui^on  of  mere  sounds 
(ibid.).    The  speaker  was  commcmly  unable  to  in- 
terpret what  he  uttei*ed.    Sometimes  the  office  was 
undeiiaken  by  another.    A  clear  and   intei-erting 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mn.  Oliphant's  Life  of  frtingf  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  referred  to   the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Morning  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irving's  series  of 
papera  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
and  V.      Whatever   other    explanation    may    be 
given  of  the  fiicts,  there  exists  no  git>ond  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  pei'sone 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powere  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  dnce  ueir  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentenoes  in  Greek,  Latiu, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  once  heard,  without,  iu 
any  degree,  underatandlng  or  intending  to  remember 
them,  in  all  such  cases  the  marvellous  power  ii 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  tlw  life  of 
sensation  and  of  thought  ( Abercrombie,  Intellectual 
Powers,  pp.  140-143 ;  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Phffsie,  I  128).    The 
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If  «dueTil  bdief  that  this  power  of  tpcddng  in 
toogues  bdoaged  to  those  who  were  posMsscd  by 
trii  apixiti  rests,  obriousl  j,  npoo  like  psjchologicsl 
phcDoiiMna  (I^eter  Martyr,  Lod  Ownsmimi,  L  e.  10 ; 
Sayls^  Dictkmm.  s.  ▼.  •'Gimndisr*). 

IX.  These  pheoomena  have  hem  broi^t  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  fio-  they  re- 
semble, how  tar  they  differ  fiom,  those  which  we 
haTe  seen  resson  to  beliere  eonstitnted  the  outward 
i^;ns  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
•*  offend  "  us  if  we  fiui  &  likeness  between  the  tme 
and  the  ooonterfeit  greater,  at  first  sight,  than  we 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  Choreics  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximatioo ;  and  it  was  to  no  oatward  sign,  to  no 
making  with  languages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
tiiat  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  cmcial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  confession  on  the  ooe  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  wss  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xU.  3 ;  1  John  ir.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
Iq^timately  infened  from  such  Iscts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powers  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  latent,  but 
whidi,  under  given  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  trnnsfigured,  ss  it  were,  with  a  new 
glorj,  acting  independently  of  any  oon^idoiis  or 
deliberate  volitioa.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  ooncentrstion  of  the  senses  or 
cf  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  ali-eady  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  produced  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  frtMn  the  o(»nmon  life  of  sensatino, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
hears  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  human  soul  to  manifest  its  opers- 
ti<»s  most  deariy.  Precisely  becanae  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  as  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it,  presenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  rosy  be,  the  points 
of  diflfei-ence  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid  ;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences 
of  deariy  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bertowed  on  men  in  fiill  vigour  snd  activity, 
preceded  byjio  fi-enzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion. 
The  ApcitJes  went  on  with  their  daily  work  of 
teadiing  and  organising  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  being,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  was 
plesaed  to  work,  portly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memoij,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  served  to  weken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  naeasure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
food,  "  By  thdr  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presvting  approximate  resemblances, 

i  It  osn  tasrdly  be  doobCed  fhsi  the  interpoiatcd  word 
•  naknown."  In  the  A.  V.  of  l  Cor.  alv.,  was  the  startlof- 


have  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dresm^  ia  b  fti 
fienxy,  in  the  narrowness  of  a  aecL  They  p^m 
oat  of  a  pnssionata  broodii^  over  a  mo^  thtmif^ 
often  over  a  single  word  ;*  and  ikm  and  hna  sisisi 
that  it  was  not  wdl  to  seek  to  tarn  back  Oofs 
<Mtler  and  to  revive  the  long-Vnied  paift.  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Penteeost  was  the  stanm^-peiai 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Chnich  of  Chnst.  the 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  uBimsBl  6i&^r 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  oidy.  The  new  • 
iMis  of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  worlds  tW 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  bie.  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  mT.=e 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifestatkm. 
at  the  time,  at  onoe  inevitsUe  and  fitting:.  It 
bdooged,  however,  to  a  aitical  c|MKl^  not  to  the 
continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  d» 
turbanoe  of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  nonoal  staia. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  ooold  not  continne^  bi^m 
be  glorious  and  ble^ed  for  him  who  had  it,  n  tt>^ 
as  has  been  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  A 
was  not  the  instrument  for  building  up  tiw  Onech. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gtft,  the  lamihai 
whid)  came  from  God,  yet  was  addnssud  IniB  Iks 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hasrti 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  otei flowing  fioJaeas  ^ 
life  had  passed  away,  when  **  tongues**  had  **  • 
and  propherr  itsd^  in  its  irresistible 
''feUed,"  they  left  behind  them  the 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne 
ness,  and  had  done  their  work.  They  bad  tsnckt 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  givv  of  aJ 
good  gifts,  ^  dividing  to  every  man  aeverally  as  Be 
will ; "  to  recognise  His  inqpuation,  not  csdy  in  the 
marvel  of  the  **  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  sponii 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  i^gki 
judgment  in  all  things,  in  the  eacdlent  gift  st 
Charitv.  [E*  H.  P.] 

TOPARCHT  (Tora^Ia).  A  term  appCed  ia 
one  passage  of  the  Septoagint  (1  Mace.  zi.  :?8}  ts 
indicate  three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x:.  90, 
xi.  34)  the  name  woftAs  is  given.  In  all 
passages  the  English  Version  empioys  the 
"  governments."  The  three  **  topardues"  m  qi 
tion  were  Apkerima  ('A^ofpc^),  Lydda,  sn4 
Ramath.  They  had  been  detadied  from  Samana» 
Penea,  and  Galilee  respectivdy,  some  time  be^«e 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alezaniv 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  bdllgerents  endeavonzvd  Is 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  High-Pxiost,  to  ther 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privikgm,  tht 
soveragn  power  over  these  districts  withoot  aev 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  Lyd^  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  toparchy  Lydda,  of  wbidi  Pfiay 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Peraea,  bat  on  tin 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  A{dfterima  is  osn- 
sidered  bj  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  ahoit 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Ckr. 
xiii.  19).  Ramath  is  probably  the&RMHis  stroec* 
hold,  the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  Ahsh 
and  Jehoshanhat  (IK.  xxii.). 

The  **toparciiies*'  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agalika,  and  the  passages  in  whkh  the 
word  rvwdpx'lf  occurs,  all  harmoniae  with  the 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  o^,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  josbee 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  fyt  the 
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piirpoM  of  enfoi'cmg  (jayment,  would  hbn*  the  oom- 
auind  of  a  small  militarj  force.  He  would  thus  be 
tne  lowest  in  the  hieraixhj  of  a  despotic  admiabtm- 
lion  to  whom  troops  would  be  entrusted ;  and  benoe 
the  taunt  in  2  K.  xviii.  24,  and  Is.  zzxri.  9 ;  ww 
inroffrpi^tts  rh  wpStrttwoif  rox^x^^  Ms,  rStv 
^^Kanf  T0V  tsvpiov  fiov  rm»  iKax^irrmif ;  *'  How 
wilt  thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very 
Icnst  of  mj  lord's  slaves  ?'*  But  the  essential  cfaancter 
of  the  toparrh  it  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  mili< 
lary  diaractcr  b  altogether  subordinate  to  his  dril. 
H<Hiee  the  word  is  eroplojed  in  Gen.  zli.  34,  for  the 
**otlioers  over  the  land/'  who  were  instructed  to 
buy  up  the  fifth  pai-t  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
during  the  seven  yean  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii. 
S,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  exten- 
sire  sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  "  satrape,"  and 
the  Eng.  Version  renders  the  original  by  *'  princes ;" 
but  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
iii.  2,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
■uboi^nate  functionary  is  contemplated.  [J.  W.  B.] 

TOPAZ  (rnOB.  iN<<2iA :  rovdCior:  topaziua). 

The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [Chrysolite,  App.  A.] 
Bellermann,  however  (/>m  Urim  und  Thwnmim^ 
p.  39),  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chiysolite  of 
tile  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted 
hf  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account 
which  Pliny  {N.  H.  xzxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  topazos 
eridently  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tliat  stone  is 
our  chrysolite ;  *'  the  topazos,"  he  says,  **  is  still  held 
in  high  estimation  for  its  green  tints."  Acooiding 
to  the  authority  of  Jiibn,  dted  by  Pliny,  the  topnz 
is  derived  fix>m  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  called 
**  Topazos ;  **  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
precious  stones  were  procured,  was  surrounded  by 
togs,  and  was,  in  consequence,  ofien  sought  for  by 
navigators,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
term  **  topazin"  signifying,  in  the  Tix>glodTte  tongue, 
'^  to  seek  '*  (?).  The  pitdAh,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  probably  denotes  the  modem  chrysolite, 
was  the  seooud  xtoiie  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breast-pbite  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxzix.  10) ;  it 
was  one  of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  apparel  of 
the  king  of  Tvre  (Ezek.  xzviii.  13);  it  was  tlie 
bright  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  zxi.  20) ;  in  Job 
xxviii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  predius 
articles,  it  is  said  that  "  ihepitddh  of  Ethiopia  shall 
not  equal  it."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 
ii«!(ia  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless 
worn  with  care  (Mineralogy  and  Crystallography , 
hj  Mitchell  and  Tennont,  p.  512).  the  identity  of 
tiie  rairdiCtop  with  the  TYIOB  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

M  sufficiently  e^blished  by  the  combined  autho- 
rities of  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  while 
that  of  the  rowd(tor  with  our  chrysolite  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those 
writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  ques- 
taoD.  See  Brauo,  De  Vett.  8ac,  Hik,  p.  641,  ed. 
IGifO.  [W.  H.] 

TOTHELc^fih:  To^^A.:  ThnpUl).  A  pUoa 

mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  whkh  has  been  probably 
identSfied  with  T^ifUMk  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name 
running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  N.W.  into  the 
Cihdr  ud  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson, 
iL  670).  This  hitter  is  a  moet  fertile  re)(ion,  Iwr- 
uig  iDony  springi  and  rivulets  flowmg  into  tAe  G^sr. 
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and  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  whence  figs  are 
exported.    The  bird  Actffa,  a  kind  of  partridge,  it 
found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the  ^teinbock 
nastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together  (Burck 
muxlt.  Holy  Land,  405-6).  [H.  H.] 

TOTHETH,  and  once  TOTHET,  (flDR) 
Generally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).    Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  1 1 , 1 2).    Once  not  only  without 
it,  but  with  an  afiix,  Hn^H,  Tophteh  (Is.  xxx.  33). 

In  Greek,  Ta^^9,  T«^^9,  and  ee^«(  (Steph.  Zat. 
Voo.  Peregrin. ;  Biel,  Thts.),  In  the  Vulgate, 
Thopheth.  In  Jerome,  Taphet.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Joaephus. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  tiie  Sun-gate,  or 
east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  **  the 
Valley  of  tiie  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31 ),  whkh  is 
**  by  tne  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have 
written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is 
identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  m  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
its  chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  eUHamra,  The  name  Tophet  occurs  only  in 
the  Old  Te^rtament  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33 ; 
Jer.  vii.  31, 32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New 
does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  tJie  Apocrypha.  Jerome 
is  the  firet  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that 
by  his  time  the  name  had  disappeai*cd,  for  he  dis- 
cusses it  very  much  as  a  modem  commentator 
would  do,  only  mentioning  a  gi'een  and  firuitful 
spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was :  **  Delubram  Baal,  nemus  ac  Iticus, 
Siloe  fontibus  irrigatus"  (In  Jer.  vii.).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  valley 
or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Oe-Sen' 
Hinnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  that  southern  i-avine  was  never  so 
named.  Hinnom  by  old  writers,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  plaiced  east  of  the  city,  and  cor- 
responds to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  bonks  of 
the  Kedron  (Jei*ome,  De  Locis  Hebr.  and  Comm.  m 
Matt,  X.  28;  Ibn  Batutah,  TVaeels;  Jalal  Addin's 
History  of  the  Temple;  Felix  Fabri),  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  tne  Potter's 
Field  and  Uie  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
■ays  latitudo ;  othen  garden ;  others  drum ;  others 
place  of  bfimmg  or  burying ;  others  cAomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bochart,  Simonis, 
Onom.),  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret^  and  in  the 
other  Thphet  (Is.  xxx.  32, 33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  **  mu:iio-grove"  or  garden,  denoting  ori 
giually  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Ceiiainly  than  is 
no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drums 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  harpsea,  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret'-groot 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  a  spot  of  special  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  the  Pasha's  palace  at  ShAbn, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwanls  it  was  defiled  by  fciob. 
and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  frsi 
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of  Molodi.  Then  it  Unanie  the  pUoe  oT  abondiuH 
tioo,  the  rerj  gate  or  pit  of  helL  The  pious 
kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and 
kigh  places,  poariog  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  citj, 
till  it  became  the  **  abhorrence  "  of  Jemsalem ;  for 
to  it  primarily,  though  not  ezhaustiTely,  the  pro- 
phet refers : — 

Ttaejr  sball  go  fSorth  and  gue 

On  the  carcaaes  of  the  tranagresKMS  sfdnst  me: 

For  their  worm  shall  not  die. 

And  their  fire  dull  not  be  qaeacbed. 

And  they  shall  be  sn  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

(is.  IXTl.  14.) 

In  Kings  aci  Jeremiah  the  name  is  '*  the  Tophet,** 
bot  in  Isidah  (xzx.  33)  it  is  IbphUh ;  jet  the  places 
aie  probably  the  same  so  (nr,  onlj  in  Laiah's  time 
the  grore  might  be  changing  its  lumie  somewhat, 
and  with  that  change  taking  on  the  STmbolic  mean- 
ing which  it  manitestly  possesses  in  the  prophet's 
ui^iction : — 

Set  In  order  In  dajrs  past  has  been  Top^irh ; 

Sorely  for  the  king  it  has  been  made  readj. 

He  hath  deepened,  he  hath  widened  it** 

The  pile  thereof,  fire  and  wood,  be  ba\*j  moltiplled. 

The  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  -it  brim^ooe^ 

Doth  set  It  on  fire. 

I^  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  translate  the 
sbove  passage  in  s  peculiar  war:  wfi6  ii/itpAr 
ivainf^^,  **  thoQ  shalt  be  required  from  of* 
old,**  or  perhaps  **  before  thy  time  j"  but  Jerome 
'.inuslates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
i^atrardm  for  kBerdm,  as  Procopius  reads  it),  and 
not  iwcurdm,  **  tu  ante  dies  dec^neria,**  adding 
this  comment :  **  Dicitur  ad  ilium  quod  ab  initio 
seipse  deoeperit,  regnum  suom  arbitrans  sempi- 
tei-num,  cum  preparata  sint  Gehenna  et  etema 
supplicia."     In  that  case  the  Alexandrian  trana- 

lators  perhaps  took  nnDTI  for  the  second  person 

singular  masculine  of  the  future  Piel  of  nHB 

T    T» 

to  persuade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michaelis  renders  it  thus:  **  Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogus  ejus."  In  Jer.  xix.  6,  13,  the  Sept.  tnuia- 
lato  Tophet  by  itdirrmca,  Sunrfwrwr,  which  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  haying  crept  into  the  text  instead 
of  the  proper  name  (see  Jerome ;  and  also  Spohn 
on  the  Greek  yerfc.i«  of  Jer.  Pref.  p.  18,  and  Notes 
on  chaps,  xix.  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  (vii.  32,  xix.  6)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gdiianom  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  called  **  the  valley  of  sUughter  " 
(njinn  K^I.    Oe-J>a-Ha>igah^).     Without  Ten- 

turing  on  the  conjecture  that  the  modem  Dert^ 
can  be  a  relic  of  Hikrigdh,  we  may  yet  say  that 
this  lower  part  of  the  Kedron  is  *'  the  vaUey  of 
skiughter,**  whether  it  erer  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  here,  as  •ome  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slai^hter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  city,  probably  on  the 
8(K)t  afterwards  called  from  the  event,  **  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  sUughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  L;«me  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and 
unburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows ;  and  it  may 
ue  that  underneath  the  modem  gardens  and  tor> 

•  Of  the  Uteral  Tophet  It  Is  sakl.  *•  They  shall  bciy  tn 
lopbet,CiU<ikcr«teiMj)Iaes"(Jer.TlLSlV  Oftheqrm- 
WUad  luphel  it  Is  lakl  above  **  He  hath  diqMMsd  om 
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races  there  lie  not  only  the  debris  of  tke  dty,  ttf 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — Rofnans  Piii  ims. 
Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moaknis.  Wkat  fctsrt 
days  and  events  may  brii^  is  not  fiir  as  ta  mf. 
Perhaps  the  prophet's  words  are  not  yet  exhaosled. 
Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  first  and  IsEt! 
Once  the  choice  grove  of  Jerusalem's  ehoiireat  tai- 
ley ;  then  the  pbce  of  defilement  and  doth  sds 
fire;  then  the  **  valley  of  sUnj^rter " I  Once  ta* 
royal  mnsio-grove,  where  Soknon's  singera,  witii 
voice  and  instrmnent,  regaled  the  king^  tiie  costl 
and  the  dty;  then  the  temple  of  B«J.  tke  \a^ 
pUoe  of  Molodi,  resonndiDg  with  the  cries  of  bcrc- 
ing  infanta;  then  (in  svmbol)  the  plaee  wbnv  » 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  impr^d 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  dioioest  villas ;  thn 
degraded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  fr^- 
pared  for  ^  the  King  "  at  the  soond  of  wkoae  i£l 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ex.  xxxi.  16) ;  and  » 
Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Babylon,  so  Tcpb«t 
and  Ben  Hinnnn  pass  into  Gehenna  asd  the  but 
of  fire,  lliese  scenes  seem  to  hsv«  taken  koU  -rt 
Milton's  mind ;  for  thr«r  times  over,  witlm  r.'tr 
lines,  he  refers  to  **  the  opprobrious  hill,*  uh* 
**  hill  of  scandal,**  the  **  offensive  rooontain,"  aoa 
^leaks  of  Solomon  making  his  grove  in 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hhmooi,  Topbet  thmoe 
And  Uack  Qehenui  called,  the  type  of  tea." 

Many  of  the  oU  travellers  (see  Felix  Fakri,  ml 
i.  p.  391)  refer  to  TofM,  or  IbpA  as  they  call  tl 
but  they  give  no  infbnnatian  as  to  the  localitr. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet — name  and  grove — ts 
gone,  and  we  can  only  gness  at  the  spot ;  yet  the 
references  of  Scripture  and  the  preaent  ftateres  d 
the  locality  enable  us  to  make  tiie  gness  with  :» 
same  •tolerable  neamesa  aa  we  do  an  tkt  owe  <i 
Gethsemane  or  Soopua.  [H.  B.] 

TOBHAH  cntrVl:  #r  cpvff ;  Alex,  ^m 

9mpmv :  dean)  occurs  only  in  tite  ■]Bi]gin  of  Jodc- 
ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  rendering  of  the  Ucbvw 
word  whidi  in  the  text  is  givm  as  **  privily.'*  By 
a  few  commentators  it  has  been  oonjectnrsd  that 
the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  Akcmab  ia 
ver.  41 — one  or  the  other  having  been  oomptei 
by  the  copyists.  '  This  appears  to  have  bem  firvt 
started  by  Kimdhi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junins  anrf 
Tremellius;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  either  for 
or  against  it,  and  it  will  probably  always  renain  a 
mere  conjecture.  [G.] 

TOBTOI8E  OV,  t9db:  6  mpom4lttXM  i  x*r 

eatos :  crooocftftit).  The  itdb  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xj.  29,asthensmeof8omeundcananimaL  Bochait 
{ffierox,  iL  463)  with  much  reason  refers  the  Hah. 

S  ^ 
tann  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dKab  {(l,^\  "a  kvfi 


kind  of  lixard,"  whidi,  from  the  descriptioQ  of  it  at 
given  by  Daroir,  appears  to  be  the  Psammmsarm 
jScmcut,  or  Mcnitor  termtrii  9f  Cuvier  (R,  A.  a 
26).  This  lizard  is  the  tcaran  el-Juwd  of  the  Arabs 
I.  tf.  the  land-waran,  in  oontnulistinctioB  to  tiw 
u:aran  el-bahr,  i.  e,  the  wator-liaard  ( JIfomitor  A»- 
loticus).  It  w  common  enough  in  the  dsseru  ti 
Palestine  and  N.  Africa.  It  is  no  Joabt  the  npaarf 
SciAoff  x'P^cuor  of  Herodotus  (iv.  192).  See  aim. 
Dioscorides  (li.  71),  who  mcntioos  it,  or 


it" 

b  Oui  the  Kroffe  of  Joae|)lnia  (JM.  Is.  10.  f4) 
coimexkn  with  the  Bar$fM,  of  JeroDlah? 


TOD 


llaU.  ta.  33 ;  Uirk  iii~.  1).  Sudi  towera  u«  lUU 
in  UH  ID  PkldtiH  Id  Tiuejanlt,  MpecUUf  nar 
H«bnn,  ud  ui  uwd  u  lodgo  for  tha  knpm  of 
the  Tinefudi.  During  tiia  nntigc  thaj  ue  Ellsd 
with  the  penoni  onplojid  in  the  work  rfgalhering 
the  gnpti  I  Robiiaaa,  L  2 13.  ii.  Si ;  Martineau.  £ii4. 
:.ifs.  p.  434  i  De  Smiley,  ./hir,  L  546).  [H,  W.  P.J 
TOWN-€LEBK(7pa^i;i«<^:  acrOo).  Th« 
title  Bcrilxd  in  our  V*r*ion  to  the  magirtnte  at 
t)-faeiu  who  anmed  tlie  mob  in  the  theatre  it 
the  time  of  the  tumult  eiciled  br  Demetriu*  ukd 
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Im  rdlow-cniftanai  (Act*  >u.  35).  The  otha 
primary  EnglUh  Tenioni  trtnilate  In  the  lanit  naj'. 
cicept  thoK  from  the  Vulgate  (Widif,  the  Khemiih), 
which  render  "  icnbe.'  A  digeet  of  Boeckh's  viewl, 
in  his  BtaatAatit/mltmig,  reipecttng  tfa*  ronctioni 
of  thii  aS&on  at  Athena  (then  wen  three  giadti 
of  the  order  then),  will  be  found  in  Diet.  <^  Ant. 
p.  459  iq.  The  yfiiiitutrtli  or  "  towa-clerh  '  at 
Ephemu  wai  »  doubt  a  moi*  important  penon  in 
that  city  tha:  any  t)(  the  public  officm  dalgnt.l«d 
bj  that  Urm  m  Gncce  (tee  Grfawell'>£>iwrttil>Mii; 
It.  152).     The  title  i>  proerrcd  on  Tarioui  ancient 

JVuniirmitic  Ul-atralimt,  p.  53),  wtich  illuetiat* 
fully  the  tank  end  dignity  of  the  ofBoe.  It  would 
i^pear  that  what  may  hare  baen  the  original  ler- 
Tice  of  thii  clan  of  men,  lii.  to  recoid  the  laws 
•ad  dea-cea  of  the  tiatc,  and  to  read  them  in  public, 
tmbmced  at  length,  especially  under  the  aeooidenG]' 
of  the  Homani  in  Aiia  Minor,  a  much  wider  ipbtn 

cfTtct  the  heads  or  chie&  of  the  Rinnidpal  gorem- 
meot  (WiDer,  Rtalv.  i.  649).  They  wen  autho 
rlitd  to  prealde  over  the  popular  Maembliee  and 
■ubmit  Totea  to  them,  and  ai*  menticnad  on  marble* 
ae  acting  in  that  eapaci^.     In  caaea  where  they 

aucceeded  to  hia  place  and  diichBrgid  hi*  functions 
wheo  the  latter  wu  aUent  or  tiad  died.  "  On  the 
tubjugatitai  of  Aaia  by  iJia  KcmaUi"  aara  Itaum- 
ilark  (Pauly'a  Snoyefcpaerfii,  lii.  9*9),  '•  tpafif 
liOTtis  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
g(»em"i  of  eingte  citici  and  diatricti,  who  ereo 
placed  their  namea  on  tha  coioi  of  their  citiee, 
cnuied  the  year  to  b«  Darned  frcm  them,  and  eome- 
timea  weii  allowed  to  aaaume  the  dignity,  or  at 
leaat  the  name,  of 'Apx"P«'''"  Tbia  writer  refeii 
aa  hi*  authoritiaa  to  ^jchwaitz,  Dwtrlatio  d4  ypofL' 
imriivi,  MagiitratH  Civitalam  Atiat  Pncaaulit 
(Altoif,  1735) ;  Van  Dale,  Diatrtat.  t.  425  ;  i^wi- 
hdm,  D»  Uia  tt  Praat.  Nanm,  i.  TD4.  A  Eood 
note  ou  thii  topic  will  be  fouod  in  the  JVew  Eng- 
layultr  (U,  S.  A.),  x.  144. 

]t  ia  evident,  Iherelbre,  from  Lnka'a  tccount,  •■ 
illuitnted  by  aodent  ncoida,  that  the  Ephaiaq 

>wn-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  an>ropri«l 

aarader  in  which  fae  appean.     The  tpei 

ered  by  him,  it  may  be  remarkKl,  i 

popular  harangue.     He  aiguea  thi 

lent  aa  the  Epheeiana   evinced    wr 

lumuch   aa  they   itood    abore  al 

!ligioua  tnalten  (Arts  til.  35,  36);  that  it  wa 

njuaCIRabl*,  aine«  they  could  otabtiih  nothing 
Bgainit  the  mm  whom  they  acciued  (rer.  37) ;  thU 
IB  unn«ee«ry,  unoe  other  meana  of  rednM 
open  to  them  (>en.  38,  39) ;  and,  finally,  ii 
•r  pride  noraieDMof  juntice  availed  anything, 
f  the  Homaa  power  ahould  reatrain  tbem  fmn 
illegal  pi«»dlnga  (ver.  40).         [H.  B.  H.] 


I.  1113,  Iin3.  and  pna;  tnltH)  tHMk  \T\a. 


i.  h-J}P.  and  bSm  ar  ^IJDi  r 
Tmn  711,  -twxtiie  peat'  (Un  3H),  i 
>..iwi,^T»«>.    [Wbiwi.1 


e  apeech  deli- 

I  the  model  ot 

I   QDdlgniGcd, 


I.  ?BV  ;  oliof  i  denui 


I.  nssoi, 
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[Akalii    :  w*  iwd  tbiit  Ruiip  "vu  Mnidi  of 

llaraiK,  ■■!  Tfmxfiritat  x*'^' :"  ">d  it  "p|>wn 

that  Ihv  ^'Trkdiooite  rvgioa,"  Ld  nddition  to  the 
ijttl*  pnTUtcc  of  TncboDilii,  iadudcd  parti  cf 
AnnnitB,  tikulaoitit.  lUid  BltuuKm  (Jovpfa.  Ant. 
iTii.  8,  §1,  and  II,  M] 

TmAaHiiiM  ii.  in  ill  prDDabiliEr-  Ow  Gmk  e^  ji- 
T>l<ot  for  tba  Anmaie  JrDOi.  TLe  Tanrumtsti 
roller  tbc  word  3rW,  in  Dnit.  ii. .  i*.  by  KTiatJ. 
Aecordii^  to  Ccwiiius,  Snt  lignifin  "a  heap  of 
alaiw*,"  rrom  the  root  3iT,  "  lo  pil«  up  jtones." 
So  Tpax*'"'!!  or  TfaxAr  ii  a  "  ruggtd  or  stony 
tnct."  Willbicn  of  Tyic  gives  a  curious  etfmology 
aT  the  word  TracboDitlt:— '■  Videtur  aalnn  nobis  a 
Iraamihia  dicta.  TiwoBei  euim  dicunlur  occuiti 
et  subtemmei  nmtos,  quibua  lata  rei^o  abunJat" 
(Oat.Deiper-F,niKos.f.S9?>).  Be  thii  as  itmay, 
ttien  oui  be  Qo  daulA  (hat  (he  whole  rpgioo  abounds 
Jn  cdvernLHioie  of  which  an  cf  vast  eilenL  Slmbo 
rrfera  to  ih*  cavB  in  the  mountains  btyond  Tnclioji 
{Gtog.  ivi.t.  and  hr  affiima  th.it  eat  oS  than  is  so 
targe  that  it  I-ould  contain  4O00  men.  The  wrlter 
hna  vivted  tarat  ipaciout  aveg  io  Jet«l  Hauian, 
ami  in  tkt  interior  of  the  Lejnh. 

The  litiutioii  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  can 
be  derined  with  tslerable  tccaricj  from  the  notices 
in  JoHjihvi,  Strabo.  and  other  writers.  Fmm 
Joaephut  we  gnthrr  that  it  Inj  wiith  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaiilanibi,  and  that  it  bonieicil  on 
Auranitis  and  Itatanaea  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  $1,  i.  20,  §4, 
iii.  ID,  §7).  Slniba  uiyi  tlien  Ken  Sto  Tpa-x^nt 
[Geog.  iri.).  Kroin  Itolcmy  we  Icam  that  it  boi^ 
dend  on  Balanaa,  near  the  town  of  ^cca«a  {Gtxg. 
IT.).  In  the  Jerusalem  CemiuB  it  it  madf  (o  (Jtend 
as  &r  south  as  BiAtin  ILi^htfoot,  0pp.  ii.  4T:t). 
l^uaehius  and  Jeiome,  though  they  err  in  confound- 
ing it  with  Iturara,  yd  the  Inlter  lightly  define* 
ill  position,  IS  lying  betwcm  Bostm  and  Damascus 
(Oiioni.  >.  T.).  Jeii;me  also  £|bI(s  th.it  Kcoath  waa 
on*  of  ita  chief  towns  {Ottom.  s.  v.  Tsnath"). 

From  these  datn  we  have  no  diflicnlty  in  riiiii); 
Ok  position  of  Tnichonitis.  It  imluded  the  whole 
•f  the  modern  province  called  el-l^ah  (slasl). 
■  ith  a  section  of  Un  {Jain  southmid.  and  also  a 
uUi-n  declivitien  of  Jebel  Haurfn. 
lain  Stjnbo's  iwo  i.achons.  The 
Lr^  and  Trachonttis  doe.  not  r«t 
iDiptive  tvidena.  Un  the  northern 
province  are  the  e>t«nsi<e  rains  of 
■e,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
corered  an  inscription,  fitnn  which 
this  B  the  'Jd  city  of  Phocia,  and 
Piachonitis  {jtrtrpoKtenia  Tpdxv>vi, 
IIT),  The  Lcjiih  ii  bounded  on  the 
notintains  of  lintannea  (now  Jebel 
hose  slopes  aie  the  ruins  of  Saccaen 
on  the  south  by  Aumnitii  (now 
itchanlhf  eitensire  rains  of  Boatia; 
r  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaultu)  ;  and  on 

D0&  were  wanting,  a  comparuon  of 
the  Lijah  with  the  gnphie  deacrip- 
[ivea  of  Tmchonilis  would  be  mfB- 
ih  the  identity.  The  incabitanu,  be 
ther  towns  nor  lielda,  but  dwelt  in 
td  as  a  refuge  both  ibr  theniielves 
ts.  They  had,  htsidaa,  dtteras  of 
4(OTvd  granaries,  and  were  thuf       ^ 


TH.KNCE 
In  long  in  olawrily  aad  to  ilil^  Uvcc 
The  doors  of  tluir  caves  ai*  so  nunaa 
one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  vitlka 
inci-edibly  lajp.  The  j^round  above  a 
plain,  tut  it  i*  covend  wrth  roggsi  meks. 
and  is  difficult  of  acceas,  exoept  wher*  &  ftudt 
pwnts  out  tbe  patha.  There  paths  do  not  ran  ■■  a 
itraight  course,  but  have  many  windingi  and  tnra*  ~ 
(Jul.  IV.  10,  %l ).  A  deicriptioa  of  tbe  Leph  has 
besi  given  above  [Abooh],  with  whici  this  soy 

The  notices  of  Tncbonitii  in  bixtorr  m  i^  and 
brief.  Joscphu*  affirms  that  it  iru  colcmaal  iv 
Us  the  son  of  Aram  {Aat.  i.  6,  $4).  His  be.1 
vefenoce  to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zenodcr^  t. 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhahitaoU  Dmie  irt- 
luent  tsid*,  »  their  ivcnAon  da  stilL  upm  tkr 

g{istu8  t4iok  it  from  Zenodoina,  and  gavi  it  ;c 
Herod  the  Gnat, on  condition  th^  he  sboold  irfins 
the  robber)  {AM.  tvj.  9,  %\).  Keiod  btqmiu-l 
it  to  his  son  IHtilip,  and  his  will  was  omhnaed  bt 
Caeaai  {B.  J.  ii.  Ii,  ^).  This  ii  the  Philip  rae.-« 
to  in  tuke  iii.  I.  At  a  later  period  it  paaed  i..~* 
the  hand*  of  Herod  Apipfa  ' B.  J.  iii.  3.  i'- 
*t  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cocb-^^ 


■ebegiun 


Palma,  in 
hear  no 

Syr.  1 10  sq. ;  I^i-ter,  Damateut,  u.  'iU>-i'i: 
lu™.  Otog.  Hoc.  uviii.  2S0-iji).  (J.  L,  I'.] 
THANC2  Ifiwram:  ucexsul.  (l.|  la  i; 
only  pasBi^  (Kuni.  uiv.  4.  16)  in  which  tha  wr^ 
occori  in  the  Kngli^h  of  the  O.  T.  there  is.  m  tti 
italics  (hew,  no  correi^iHiding  woH  in  Befav*. 
(imply  ^pi,  "tiling."  for  which  the  LXX.  pto 
ir  imnf,  and  the  Vulg.  more  litenllv  fn  raH!. 
The  Greek  hrruii  is.  however,  iwed'as  iW  t<).  - 
Talent  for  many  Hebrew  words,  sigQitynig  di^v- 
fear,  aalonishment  (Tivoimn  C(moardant.\  In  us 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  woni  ihive  time.  (Arts  l 
10,  si.  5.  ani.  17),  the,  Vulgate  giving  ■■  es-w^rt" 
in  the  two  former,  "ntucor  mentis"  in  tbe  latter. 
Lutbs-  OMt  "enlifickt  in  all  thrre  tmm.  T>< 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  waiils  is  a)>m: ^ 
enoogh.  The  hcrraBii  is  the  state  in  whicr,  ■ 
man  has  paami  out  of  the  usual  oidv  of  hit  l.t. 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  cooscioiJSDesa  and  i>->' 
tion.  "  Eicestua,"  in  like  matuier,  thoo^  a 
classical  Latin  chiefly  nod  as  ■>>  enpbeHiaB  M 
death,  beoune,  in  ecclBisctiol  wrlten,  a  syvoanv 
for  the  GonditioD  of  seeming  death  U  the  ocitu 
•rorld.  which  we   speak  of  as  a  tiWK*.     "  Ussi 

instar-  (Tertull.  *  i^  c.45>.  The  hwury  d 
the  English  word  presents  an  mtareatnig  paj^r. 
The  Latin  "tianutus'  took  iU plaoe aln  auBi:  ik 

pasiage  to  another  world,     l^ssng  into  Kreni:k.  n 
also,  abbi  aviated  into  "  1  nnse,"  was  applied,  tuf.  " 
death  itself,  but  to  that  which  man  or  less  lesiwili^: 
it  (Die*,  Raman.  HAIa-^ucA,  s.v. -tiansitD";. 
(2.)  [I>ed  aa  the  wok)  is  by  Luka.'  -  Ibe  phi-'- 

N.  T.,  it  would  be  inlemting  to  iaqniif  m'r<;: 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  tenniDol.o 

uses  it  to  describe  the  Iw  of  or:      '  ' 


•■lilKplvftirinoclrii. 
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it  had  probabW  boiixe  the  omnotAtion  which  I', 
has  hail,  with  shades  of  meaning  tor  good  or  eril, 
ever  since.  Thus,  Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of 
a  man  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  6  th  ieanhv  /i^  fiy. 
Apnleius  {Apologia),  speaks  of  it  as  **  a^  change 
from  the  earthly  mind  (&t^  toO  Tijtyov '^povi^ 
/urrot)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  botli  of 
character  and  life."  TertuUian  (/.  c.)  compai^es  it 
to  the  dream-state  in  which  the  sool  acts,  but 
not  through  its  asnal  instruments.  Augustine 
{Cot^ett.  ix.  1 1)  deacribes  his  mother  in  this  state 
as  "  abstiwsta  a  praesentibas,"  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Restitutus  {de  Cio,  Dei,  xiv.  24). 

(3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statcluents  the 
more  precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  sdenoe. 
There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of 
catalepsf .  In  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is 
**  a  sudiien  suspension  of  thoaght,  of  sensibility,  of 
▼oiuntaxy  motion."  "  The  body  continues  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  placed ;  *'  there  are  no 
■igns  of  any  process  of  thought ;  the  patient  con- 
tinues silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  bat  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  *'as  if  out 
of  the  body."  "  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances 
under  the  inflnence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement.  The  pati^t  ntters  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  tervid  expressions  or  the  most 
earnest  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intoise  contemplative  excitement. 
He  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and 
heard  singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles 
and  Practice,  Lect.  xxxix. ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Me-' 
didne,  «•  o.  "  Catalepsy  *'\  The  causes  of  this  state 
are  to  be  traced  oommouly  to  strong  reli^ous  im* 
pi^essions ;  but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
the  ecstatic,  phenomoia  of  catalepsy  ai-e  producible 
by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of 
the  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  {Quart,  liev,  xciii. 
pp.  510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  oomp. 
Urim  and  Thcumim),  and,  in  some  more  excep- 
tional cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine 
(there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound, 
*'  ad  imitatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis 
voces "),  and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  ( Var,  Eer, 
viii.  43),  men  have  been  able  to  thix>w  themselves 
into  a  cataleptic  state  at  will. 

(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
lefl  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
'.asting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
arawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  tlvm  the  "  earthen  vessel  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  eestasy  of 
adoration"  are  oflen  literally  true.  The  many 
▼istotts,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so- 
called  epilepsy  of  Hahomet*  were   phenomena  of 
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answers  obviously  to  that  of  later  writers  between  pare 
and  ecstatic  catalepsy  (pomp.  Foesliis,  Oeamam,  UippocnU. 

S.  v.  ftktfTMTtc). 

*  AaatoflMw  to  this  to  the  sUtemeot  of  ArtstoUe  (Prol' 
e.  30)  that  tlM  uM^myxoiuaoi  speak  often  In  wild  burato  of 


tliis  nature.  Of  three  great  mediaeval  teachers,  St 
Fitmcis  of  Asiisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes 
^cotus,  it  is  recoitied  that  they  would  fall  into  the 
ecstatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if  dead, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  returning  to 
consdoosnefls,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep  oi 
divine  mysteries  (Gualtferius,  Crit,  Sac.  on  Acts  x. 
10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Eplmeni- 
dea,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther  with  the 
powera  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savonai-ola,  and 
George  Fox,  and  Snedenboi-g,  and  Bohmen,  ai« 
geneiically  analogous.  Wiiei-e  there  has  been  no 
extraordinary  power  to  influence  othera,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenomena 
have  appcai-ed  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  propoitioo  as  the  circumstHuues  of 
theii'  lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The 
histoiy  of  monastic  orden,  of  American  and  Irixh 
revivals,  gives  countless  examples.  Still  more 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  mauy  of  the  impro- 
nsatori  of  Italy  aie  "  only  able  to  exercise  tiieir 
gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  ti-ance,  and 
speak  of  the  gift  itbelf  as  something  morbid  "*  (Cop- 
land, /.c);  while  in  strange  contrast  with  their 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national 
character  that  has  become  harder  and  less  emo* 
tioual,  thei-e  is  the  testimony  of  a  Geiman  physician 
(Frank),  who  had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among 
the  Jews  (Copland,  Lc.).* 

(5.)  We  aie  now  able  to  take  a  ti*ue  estimate  of 
the  trances  of  Biblical  histoiy.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  tme  and  &lse  systems.  The  natnre 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  hai^ly  be 
that  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
terrora  of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  noiinal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  hnpress  of  a  truth  more  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  othei-s,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
|»x>ofs  of  a  true  Kevelatkm,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  ail  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  "  deep  sleep*'  {tKffraeis,  LXX.),  the  •*  horror 
of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraliam  (Gen.  xv. 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  *'  sees  the 
vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes" 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wikl  chant  of  the  prophets  stin«d  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied "  and  **  fell 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  ofl"  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment ),  **  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24).  Some- 
thing there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  fny 
of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  '*  is  mad  and  mnketh 
himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In  Eiekiel  the 
phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful  and  awful 
forms.  He  sits  motionless  for  seven  days  in  the 
stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the  woitl  of  the  Lord 
comes  to  him  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  **  hand  of  the 
Lord  '*  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the  **  visions  of 


poetry,  and  as  the  Sityb  and  othen  who  are  Insptrea 
(crtfcot). 

'  A  fuller  treatment  of  tbe  whole  sot^t  than  cm  l< 
entered  on  here  majr  be  found  In  the  dmfUt  on  Im  jtf|i<- 
tupiM  In  Maury,  Im  Magie  et  I'Mtntaaik. 


IMfi 

G«l,"  and  han  the  Toio  nC  tlM  Almighty,  b 
'lifM  npbttim  tha  earth  md  hfTtn,"  i^  pma 
fi«B  tlw  lijtr  of  ChebHr  ts  thi  Loid'a  liOD«  io 
m  (E».  TiU.  3). 


(fl.)  Aaothn-fl. 


HI  of  the  prophetic 
woTK  wen  nvirea  in  **  thfl  Apostles  and  Vrnplieta  ** 
ortlieN.TqWaliowu  thk.  Hon  dirti«»l7  «Tai 
ttan  in  (Im  O.  T.  it  twBomei  tlw  medium  through 
whidi  men  Hk  to  »  dearly  wlut  befon  wu  dim 
■nd  doubtful,  in  irhith  the  mingled  hope*  and  lean 
aad  perpleiitita  of  th*  vakiiiE  itatc  *re  diiaipated 
at  once.  Tboogh  diSerent  in  farm,  it  Mooga  to 
the  Bine  dan  of  phenomena  aa  the  Gin  OF 
ToNODE*,  and  h  connected  with  "TUioni  and 
renbiticina  of  the  Locd."     In  aoma  au«,  indeed, 

the  "  tiwne "  of  Peter  in  the  citj,  where  all  out- 
ward drranutaocei  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 
an  eijsmrOD  of  the  Dirine  tdngdom  nwre  diitioetlr 
befoTt  him  thui  it  hsi  ever  beoi  brought  before, 
we  owe  the  indelible  tnilb  stamped  upon  the  beait 
of   Christendom,   that    God   is  "  no  rtspecter  of 


semed  utlniy  frultlus,  we  owe  the  mssion  whict 
»u  (he  startlng-poliit  of  ttie  hialorj  of  the  Uni- 
Ttrtal  Churefa,  tti*  cocnmuul  which  tikle  him  "  d« 
part  ...  far  haooa  unto  the  Gentiles  "  (Acta  nii 
17-21).     Wisely  for  the  moat  part  did  that  Apoetli 


o  them ,  aa  otbera  hare  olW 

tacrilioed,  the  higher  hft  of  sctiTity,  lore,  pradcoce. 
He  could  not  eipbuD  thnn  to  himself.     "  In  the 
bodj  or  out  of  tl»  bodj  "  he  could  not  tell,  hi 
inter  world  of  peiorpdoa  had  passed  awaj,  a 
lad  passed   in  spirit  into  "  paradise,"  into 
thinl  hairea,'  and  had  faeaid  "  unspeakable  words  " 
'2  Cor.  lii.  1-i).     Thcae  trances  too,  we  may  be- 
Jere,  were  not  without  their  share  ia  frahioaing 
jlis  character  sod  life,  thou^  no  special  truth 
lIstiDctlf  out  of  than.     United  as  they  then 
Dut  aa  thejr  have  uldom  besi  since,  with  deu 
ceptions  ot  the  truth  of  God,  with  kne  woix 
in  its  depth  and  tendetneaa,  with  encrgr  unre 
aod  subtle  tact  almost  p**«'"g  into  "guile,"  they 
made  him  whiit  be  was  the  leader  of  the  Apostoli 


IBmOTB 
able  wbh  banishnnt  or  diath  (Acts  i*i.  19,  £3 , 

HowBoo.  i.  345,  Sii,  SbSy 

{*.)  The  intoraptal  trial  of  St.  Pul  boBn  the 

iHBnsul  Gallio,  wai  an    attempt  made   bf  the 

Jews  to  establish  a  diarge  of  the  same  kind    Aea 

TTiii.  12-17;  CDOrbsnand  Hawxa.  L  49-J-4»d^ 

(5.)  ThetrialsofSUPaulatCaesanaCActenut, 

roles  of  judicatun,  of  which  the  p»iLratiirs  KcLa 
aitd  Featus  vera  the  Tecofninfd  admisifftitteT^ 
In.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before  t'cLi,  we  abam* 
the  (mploymeiit,  by  the  plaintiS^  of  a  IliiiiiK 
adTooktatoplMidinLatia.  [OutOK.]  (&,]  Th 
postoanemait  (smpliatio)  of  the  trial  aArr  OL. 
Pmai't  nplj  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  -Judex,"  p.  S4Tv 
(e.)  The  free  custody  in  which  tbe  aosiad  na 
kept,  pcoding  tbe  deduofi  of  the  judge  (Acta  uii. 
23-26).  The  seoood  formal  trial,  befoia  KeaUa, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  ttianng'  ■*  the 
fbnner  cne  befbn  Fdli  (Acta  nr.  I,  S),  but  it  p*. 
eeot*  two  new  featuita ;  (a.)  tbe  appeal,  lyywflati* 
or  protocitw,  to  Caesar,  by  St.  I'aol  aa  a  Ittm  i 
□tixcn.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  populnm,  tr  to  t^ 
taribaoea,  became,  under  the  Empi 
to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  dtisoi,  ^^ 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  be  was 
in  the  case  of  a  provindal  gorerw 


Church  of  God  Icomp.  Joi 

CliaracUr  <^  31.  Pml).  '  [E.  H.  P.] 

TBESPASS-OFFEBraO.  [Su-orFEBnta.] 

TRIAL.     loftMinatioD  DU  the  BUb>et  of  trials 

nnder  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found 

on  JcDOEB  and  SanhI!:dbtii,  ini  i 
Christ.  A  few  tvoiarki,  howerer, 
added  on  jndida]  proceedings  tneottaned  in  Scrip- 
ture, eapecially  sudi  aa  were  cooduelod  before 
fbrei<mera. 

ilalofoujrLord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a 
trial  for  the  oOenoe  laaat  majatatit ; 
idar  the  Julian  Law,  following  out  that 
ra  Tables,  would  be  puniihaUe  with 
.    2,  38;    John  lii.   12,  15; 


son,  ii.seO;  Diet. D/.ijili^.-AppeUatia,"BLlu;: 
[Kg.  ilii.  1,  4).    |6.)  The  eonfaenos  c^  ll»  {■*■ 


consi'liarii  (Suet.  TU.  ;13 ;  Diet,  o^  ^Hti^.  ■  Aaw- 
sor,"p.  143;  Grotius.  On  AcUat.;  OtjUmn^A 
HoWKin,  ii.  3&S,  361).  But  be~dta  tbe  ataetca  at 
any  iHerioui  menlioa  of  any  aaaeaaors  (see  Mow, 
the  mode  of  expremai  ruAAaX^ru  ^stA  tW 
nitBvrtJit*  aeems  (o  admit  the  eiplisialKH  ^ 
conference  with  (he  deputies  fran  the  Sanhadnas 
(rb  irv^.).  St.  Paul's  appcd  would  pretiahJy  ta 
in  the  Latin  langoage,  and  would  mjuiie  eipfaaB- 
(JOD  00  the  part  of  the  judge  to  (be  dr}iatatjiKi  ot 
accusers,  belora  he  canied  into  eflkt  the  iniritaUe 
result  of  the  appeal,  (ii.  the  diimissal  ti  the  am 


IS  they  « 


tmai.f«) 


Vt  hare,  lastly,  the  mentieo  (j 
of  a  judicial  assembly  which  held  ii 
Ephesua,  in  which  occur  (b*  terms  tYfTai  (i.  c 
4*t^pai)  tr<vTa'.  ■°'l  tvMnrai.  The  brad 
denotes  the  assembly,  thsn  sitting,  of  pimiMial 
citinns  forming  tlie  csoieatus.  oot  of  iibiih  u* 
prooonsul.  ittinroi,  selected  "  judina  "  to  u(  sa 
w«»rk  The  IrMnrrw  would  thus  he  ibe 
ial  tribunal  composed  of  the  piucatHul  aial  Lm 


trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stepbeo, 
'anl  before  the  high-prieat.  were  eoo- 
ding  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  it.,  t.  27, 
30,  I.iii.  1). 

Lrial,  if  it  may  br  «  alM,  of  St.  Paul 
PhOIppi,  was  held  befur*  (he  dunmnri, 
ire  called,  wrfitinot,  praatcn,  <a  the 


lown  (D  haye  existed  (Diet,  if  Jat< 

«  ProTincia,"  pp.  965,  966,  9>'.7). 

Early  Christian   prr^itk*  dlKauiagad   resut  ■ 


pkiyment  of  tribute  ntive  been  Htrody  given  nnder 
lAXKd.  A  few  renuiin  to  be  ad'ied  in  connexion 
nrith  the  wont  which  in  the  abore  }M8ri^  it  thus 
lendei'ed,  inaocamtely  enough,  in  the  A.  T.  The 
fiayment  of  the  half-fthelcei  {szhtdt  stcter^  two 
dmchmiw)  ww  (as  has  been  luiid)  [Tax Kg],  though 
resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  zxx.  13),  yet, 
in  its  diameter  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late  origin. 
It  was  proclaimed  according  to  Rabbinic  rales,  on 
the  6r9t  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the 
1  .Mh.  and  wm  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Nisan 
(Aflshna,  Sh^aHn,  i.  f.  7 ;  Snrenhusiuit,  pp.  260, 
201).  It  was  applied  to  defmy  the  general  ex- 
peAM«  of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
tmcrifioe,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  the  red 
nf  ifera,  the  Bcape>goat,  &c.  {Shekal,  I,  e.  in  Lightr 
f«ot,  ffor.  ffeb,  on  Matt.  xrii.  34).  After  the 
d<9(truction  of  the  Temple  it  was  eeqnestrated  by 
Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  trattslerred  to  the 
Tpmple  of  the  Capitolioe  Japitmr  (Joseph.  B,  J. 
rii.  6,  §6). 

(2.)  The  explanation  thus,  given  of  the  *<  tribute  '* 
•f  Matt.  xrii.  24,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Chrysontom,  Augostine,  Maldo> 
nntus,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tribute  (ic^nrot)  paid  to  the  Roman  empei'or  (Matt, 
xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josephtts  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes  away  the 
whole  significance  of  oar  Lord's  words.  It  may  be 
queiftioned,  however,  whether  the  full  significance 
of  those  words  is  adequately  bix)nght  out  in  the 
jiopbUr  interpretation  of  them.  As  explainad  by 
most  oommontators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Sonstiip,  an  implied 
reonke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  ti*uth  which  he 
had  so  recently  confessed  (oomp.  Wordsworth, 
Altbrd,  and  oUiers) :  '*  Then  are  the  childi^n  (v/ef ) 
fn.*e;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the  Loni 
of  the  Temple,  hi  whose  honour  men  pay  the  Temple^ 
tribute;  why,  foiT^etting  this,  do«»t  thou  so  hastily 
make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger  ? 
True  as  this  exegesis  is  in  pert,  it  fails  to  account 
for  some  striking  fkcts.  (1.)  The  plural,  not  the 
singular  is  used — ^"then  are  the  children  free." 
Thn  words  imply  a  class  of  '*  sons "  as  contrasted 
with  a  class  of  aliens.  (2.)  The  words  of  our  Loid 
here  must  be  intei-preted  by  his  language  elsewhera. 
The  "  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
^fiecch  of  (fie  0.  T.,  those  who  belong  to  it  in  the 
ApoKtolic  language  *'  heirs  of  the  kingdom  "  (Matt, 
viii.  12,  xiil.  38 ;  Jam.  ii.  5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons 
of  God,"  "  children  of  their  Father  in  Heaven." 
(3.)  The  words  that  follow,  *' Give  nnto  them 
for  me  and  tkee"  place  the  disciple  as  standing,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  ground  as  his 
Master.  The  principle  involved  in  the  words  **  then 
are  the  children  free"  extends  to  him  also.  Par- 
ment  is  made  for  both,  not  on  difleivnt,  but  oo  the 
sante  sronnds. 

(3.)  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  fiuts  of  the  case 
may  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
oonnmentntoi's,  and  to  rise  to  the  highorand  braider 
truth  implied  in  our  Lord's  tench ing.  The  Temple- 
rate,  as  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  rach  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  con- 
tested point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees, 
•od  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  aiMl  debate,  kvsting  fitmi  i&e  1st  to  the 
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8th  day  of  Ni^n.  So  gitut  was  the  iiiumph  m 
the  eras  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  k«>pt  the 
annivermry  as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Temple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-mte 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Ge* 
sohiohte  dcM  JudientAwna,  u  218).  We  have  to 
reroeralier  this  when  we  oome  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  ditferent  wayj,  on  the 
qnestions  of  the  Subbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwasbui 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  lA>rd  had 
been  in  dii'ect  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Phariscea. 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probfibly,  from  the  nature 
of  their  functions,  adherants  of  the  Pharisee  pai-ty, 
now  oome,  half-expeeting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem 
like  on  evasion  of  it.  They  aak  tauntingly, 
"  Will  he  side,  on  this  point,  with  their  Sadducee 
opponents  and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?"  The 
answer  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  the 
payment  as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  no 
thought  of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper 
truth,  he  answe»  at  once,  **His  Master  will  of 
course  pay  what  no  other  religions  Israelite  would 
refute.'  The  words  of  his  L^rd  led  him  to  the 
trutli  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight. 
The  offerings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  free,  and  not  compulsoiy.  The  Sanhedrim,  by 
making  the  TempleKitiering  a  fixed  annual  tax,  col- 
lecting it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caeaor,  were 
lowering,  not  raising  the  religions  condition  and 
character  of  the  people.  They  were  placing  every 
Isiaelite  on  the  footing  of  a  *'  ^mnger,  not  on  that 
of  a  "  son."  The  true  principle  for  all  such  offer- 
ings was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted, 
following  in  his  Master's  footsteps,  "not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheeiftil 
giver."  In  proportion  to  the  degiee  in  which  any 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  tluit 
propoiiion  was  he  "  free  "  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  ramembeied  that 
here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  his  own  confession  as 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ^)§o  facto  exempted 

(4.)  The  interpreiatjon  which  has  now  been  given 
leadd  us  to  ^ee,  in  these  woixls,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  far-i-eaching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
**  Itender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar*s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's."  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  oompulsoiy 
payments  which  human  policy  1ms  ho  ofUn  substi- 
tuted for  the  "cheerful  gifts"  which  alone  God 
lovi«.  But  the  words  which  follow  condemn  also 
the  perversity  which  leads  men  to  a  spurious  mar- 
tyrdom in  resisting  such  pajrments.  **  Lest  wt 
should  offend  them  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  bivthren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  deserve  respect,  or  lay  an 
undue  stress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  such 
quarrels,  pomdoxkad  as  it  may  seem,  both  parties 
are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel  is  to 
find  a  solution,  it  must  be  by  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

(5.)  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  inter- 
preters at  leotft,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  charncteristao  and  prqpumt 
aayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  onr  Lord's  teaching. 
Augustine  (Quaediones  Evangel,  Ixxv.),  tnough 
mi^ng  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salrator 
autem,  cum  pro  se  et  Petro  iori  jnbet,  pro  omnibui 
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ttoclriMe  Tidttiur").  Jtromt  {ad  he,)  tern  in  the 
words,  a  prindple  extending  in  aome  form  or  oCh«r, 
to  all  believtn  {**  Nos  pro  illios  honore  tribnta  non 
nddimiu,  et  qwm  fiKi  Rtgia  a  rectifidibas  im* 
man«»  sumus  **),  tiioogh  his  words  claim  an  exemp- 
tion which  if  true  at  limes  of  the  Cliriistian  dergj, 
has  nerer  been  extended  to  the  body  of  Christian  laity. 
Calvin,  though  adherii^  to  the  oommon  explanation, 
is  apparently  determined  chiefly  by  his  dislike  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  other  explanation  by 
Fspists  CO  the  one  side,  and  Anabaptists  on  the 
other,  as  claiming  an  exemption  from  obedience  in 
matters  of  taxation  to  the  dril  magistrate.  Luther 
{Aimot.  m  Matt,  xrii.)  more  boldly,  while  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  friendly  pleasantry  whidi  the  story 
represents  as  peaslng  between  the  master  and  the 
disciple,*  seixe^  with  his  usual  acnteness,  the  true 
y/uoX,  **  Qui  fit  (this  is  his  paraphrase  of  the  woids 
of  Christ)  mi  Petre,  ui  a  te  petaat,  cum  sb  Regis 
filiua. . .  .  Vade  et  scito  nos  esm  m  o/io  rtgno  rmja 
ft  jUio$  rwjis.  Shiito  illis  sumn  regnom,  in  quo 
•nmuf  hospites. . . .  FUiiregmtmnm^  sed  non  hujos 
regnl  mundani."  Tindal  (iforg.  J^ate  on  Matt 
zrii.  26)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  **  iio 
is  a  Christian  man  free  in  all  thingt  .  • .  vet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himsdi*  to  all  men  for 
his  brother's  sake."  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.    [TaxivS  ;  Tribute.] 

TBIF0LI8  (i^  TphroXis).  llie  Greek  name 
«f  a  dty  of  great  commerdal  im^>-tanoe,  which 
Knred  at  one  time  as  a  pomt  of  fedeAi  union  for 
Aradus,  Sidoo,  and  Tyre.  What  ite  Phoenician 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  realljr  the 
place  captured  by  Neoo  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iu.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrian  Kedutha,  **  the  holy,"  a  name  of  which  a 
relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  AaAr-JTadisA,  a 
river  which  runs  through  IbrabUnat  the  modem 
representative  of  Tripoli.  All  andcnt  federations 
had  for  their  pfawe  of  meeting  some  qwt  oonMcrated 
to  a  common  deity,  and  jnst  to  the  south  of  Tripolis 
was  a  promontory  which  went  by  the  name  of 
9coil  9p6amww.    [PfiKlEL,  p.  768,  a.] 

It  was  at  Tripdis  that,  in  the  year  351  ft  o.,  the 
plan  was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revolt  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Penian  depandenoes 
in  Cyprus  against  the  Pereian  king  Ochus.  Al- 
though aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of 
^pt,  this  attempt  fhiled,  and  in  the  sequel  great 
part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  dtisens 
destroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Tripolis  was 
increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  for 
soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  it  appean 
as  a  port  of  the  first  oider.  Afler  the  battle  of 
Issue  some  of  the  Greek  officera  In  Dnrius's  service 
retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found  ships  enough 
to  cany  themselves  and  8000  soldiere  away,  but  a 
number  over  and  above,  which  they  burnt  in  order 
to  preclude  the  victor  fiom  an  immediate  purauit  of 
th«m  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
nLturally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
Mfivtance  of  Tripolis  as  a  commercial  port.  Whcv 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wrasting  Syria  from  the  young  son  of  Antiothus 
^IMS.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  phnr.  4m 
base  of  his  operations.    It  is  this  circumstance  to 

*  •&  Brass  Jft  cfn  feln.  fyeundtfch.  UebUcfa  GeseUsoiaft 
aria  geweat  imitr  Ckrittum  et  Oiac^pulM  nm." 


TROAS 

wfich  allusion  b  made  in  the  only  paanafi  m  whicb 

ible  {1  Msec 


Ti.<polis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Msec  nt,  V, 
Tl  e  prcsperity  of  the  atj,  so  &r  as  appeara»  m^ 
tinned  down  to  the  middle  4^  the  6tli  century  of  tk» 
Christian  era.  Dionysius  IVricgetes  applies  tu  it 
the  epithet  Aurc^r  in  the  3ni  centory.  Id  tbc 
Prutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  •! 
the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Theodosius)  it  appou*  ca 
the  great  raail  along  the  coast  of  Photoida  ;  aad  at 
Orthosia  (the  next  statiou  to  it  north  waxrls)  the 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Maaopotaxnia  ar  I 
Cilida  bnuiched  oil'  from  one  another.  Tbe  pos- 
session of  a  good  harbour  ia  so  important  a  pocfit 
for  land-traffic,  doubtlesi  combined  with  tlw  rich- 
nei«  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  in  determiniag 
the  original  dwice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  hsw 
been  a  fiictory  for  tbe  purposes  of  traii^  eEtalsir''iiei 
by  the  throe  great  Phoenician  dtics.  Eadh  of  thaa 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  IbrtiiwI 
wall,  like  the  Western  nations  at  the  Chincaa  portw 
But  in  A.l>.  543  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  terribuc 
earthqiuke  which  happened  in  the  mooth  of  JuIt 
of  that  vear,  and  overthrew  T^re^  Sidon,  Berytosi, 
and  Byblos  as  well.  Ou  this  occasion  tbe  appsr. 
ance  of  the  coast  was  much  altered.  A  l*i^  por- 
tion of  the  promontory  Theoproeopon  (which  a 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  fiom  notivvf  «f 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  USX  into  the  »«, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  coostitcsei. 
crrated  a  new  port,  able  to  oootain  a  coosideniKe 
number  of  Un^  vessels.  The  andcat  Tripolis  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansoar  to  tf^ 
year  1289  A.D.;  and  the  modem  TcarAitpig  a 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  ease  aai 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El  Myna^  which  is  prrfi^ 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis»  is  a  small  6^ti^ 
village.  Tsrablous  contains  a  populatMn  of  15  «r 
16,u00  inhabitants,  and  is  the  onitre  of  ooe  of  the 
four  pashalics  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobReRii,galK 
and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ua«mtaa 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands ;  and  perfaiua,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  part  which  was  mrmerlr  taha 
by  Tripolis  as  the  entivpdt  for  the  prednetMns  of  a 
most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic.  zvi.  41 ;  Stnbo,  xvi. 
c.  2;  Voesiusad Mdam,  i.  12 ;  Tbeophane^ CSb^uwa- 
graphicgy  sii6  oniio  6043^  [J.  W.  B.] 

TBO'AB  (Tp^t).  The  dty  frtm  whkh  St.  F^ 
first  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intfaaftian, 
to  cany  the  Oo^nd  from  Asia  to  £nrope  (Aeln  irri. 
8,  11)— where  he  rested  for  a  sliort  time  ca  the 
northward  road  from  Ephesos  (during  the  next  m^ 
sionary  journey)  In  the  esq^ectatioa  of  aaecting  Titaa 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13)— where  on  the  letura  ao<7tb» 
waids  (during  the  same  missionaiy  journey)  be  met 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  PfaiUppi  (Arte 
xz.  5,  6),  and  pqnained  a  week,  the  dose  oif  vhidL 
(before  Uie  journey  to  Assos)  was  marked  hy  tks 
raising  of  Eutydius  fram  the  dend  durii^  the  pr^ 
tracted  midnight  discourse — and  where,  after  an 
interval  of  many  yean,  the  Apostle  left  fdurhif  a 
|onmey  the  details  of  whidi  ai«  uiJaiown)  a  dask 
and  some  books  and  paidunents  in  the  bcnise  el 
Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)— deseiTes  the  cardul  atte^ 
tion  of  the  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  dtr  was  Alctaudreia  T*.«s» 
(Liv.  XXXV.  42),  and  sometimes  it  wa:  cnlled  riti^J^ 
AlciaL  hda,  as  by  Pliny  (/T.  N,  v.  33)  and  Sirabi 
(xiil.  p.  593),  sometimes  simply  Troas  'as  in  Ik 
N.  T.  and  the  Ani,  Ttin.  See  WeBselii«,  p.  334  ^ 
fhe  former  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  pcned 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  firai  VaiU  Kf 
Antigonus^  under  tlie  name  of 


TBOGYLLIUM 

Mkl  propUd  with  the  inhabitants  of  nooie  ncigli- 
Uturiiig  citieo.  AtUiwanin  it  was  embellished  by 
l.jftimachas,  and  named  Aleiandreia  Troas.  lie 
iHuHtioa  wm  on  the  ooast  of  MrsiA,  oppoeite  the 
b.K.  cxtremit  jT  of  the  inland  of  Teuedob. 

UnoAT  the  Komaiis  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portauf  towns  of  tiie  province  of  Abia.  It  was  the 
chief  pt-int  of  ariirAl  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  westera 
Asiatic  aistricts;  and  it  was  connected  hj  good 
mads  with  other  places  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  I^^ke's 
Asia  Miiur.  Tlie  foi-mer  cannot  be  better  illus- 
tiatcd  than  by  St.  Paul's  two  voyages  between 
TixKu  and  Philippi  (Acts  xri.  11,  12,  xx.  6),  one 
of  which  wa<i  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other 
in  five.  At  this  time  Aleiandreia  Troas  was  a 
oJoHHi  wlUi  the  Jus  ItcUicwn.  This  strong  Roman 
connexion  can  be  read  on  Its  coins.  The  Romans 
had  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in 
eonseqiience  of  the  legend  of  their  origin  fttnn  Troy. 
Suetonius  telU  us  that  Julius  Caesar  had  a  plan  of 
making  TitNu  the  «eat  of  ^empire  {Caes,  79).  It 
may  perhaps  be  infemed  from  the  woixls  of  Hoi-ace 
(Carnu  iii.  3,  57)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modem  name  Eaki'Stambotd 
(or  **  Old  Constantinople  ")  seems  to  commemorate 
the  thought  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
(SSoeim.  ii.  30 ;  2Sonar.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
woiiLt,  '*  befbi-e  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
■Itiuition  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  oelebrated 

•pot,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  £ibulous 

•  •    t* 
ongin. 

The  ruins  at  JStkUSiambouI  ai«  ooosideiable. 
The  most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  i^- 
mains  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not 
exist  when  St  1^1  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
may  repieeent  the  extent  of  the  dty  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  eodosB  a  rectangular  space,  extending  above 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  ana  nearly  a  mile  from 
north  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  inteietft 
for  us  is  the  harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  tmce- 
able  in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  bitiad. 
Descriptions  in  gi^eater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
Pocouke,  Chandkr,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs\ 
Clarke,  Prokoch,  and  Fellows.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TBOOTLTIUM  [see  Sahos].  Samoa  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
MyoUe,  which  is  called  Tpiry^AAior  in  the  N.  T. 
CActs  XX.  15}  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tps»- 
'ylAior  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636).  The  channel  is 
extremely  narrow.  Strabo  ((.  c.)  makea  it  about 
•  mile  broad,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Admi- 
ralty Charts  (1530  and  1555).  St.  Paul  railed 
tbrongh  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  close  <^  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts,  /.  c). 
The  navigation  of  thu  ooast  is  intricate ;  and  it  can 
an  gathered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  subsequent  notices 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time 
oT  dark  moon  Thus  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogyl- 
jiiim.  It  is  interesting  to  obseiTe  that  a  little  to 
the  ceat  of  the  extreme  point  the i*e  is  an  anchor^, 
srhich  is  still  called  SL  PouTs  Port,       [J.  S.  H.] 

TBOOP,  BAKD.   These  wordi  have  a  peculiar 

•  T^ophlmns  was  no  doabt  at  Miletas  on  the  occasion 
ff^eofdcd  In  Ada  zz.  16-^,  bat  it  is  most  certain  thai  be 
%/es  not  left  there.  The  theory  also  that  be  was  left  flMra 
on  the  vojsfe  to  Rome  Is  preposterous;  for  the  wind 
iscced  Sc  hml'tf  vt'ssel  to  ran  direct  from  the  8.W.  comer 


TRCPHIMUS 


IfiTl 


signihoation  in  many  passages  of  thi*  O.  T.,  whicr 
is  apt  to  be  overl<K>keil,  and  the  knowledge  oi  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  them.  They  aie  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  woiti  *l^*f|,  gidAd, 

which  has  invariably  the  force  oi  an  iiTeeular  boi'y 
of  people,  lai-ge  or  small,  united  not  for  the  puii^« 
of  defence  or  regular  aggi^easion.  like  an  aniiy,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  ana  plunder.  [S«e 
MOAB,  vol.  ii.  395,  note,  whera  the  term  gidAd 
is  examined.]  In  addition  to  the  instanies  of  its 
use  there  named,  it  may  be  obseiTed  that  our 
translatora  have  in  a  few  cases  tried  to  bring  out 
its  meaning  more  strongly;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
*•  band-of-the-rovers ;"  Hoe.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1,  •*  troop- 
of-robbei-8."  [G.J 

TBOPHIMUS  (JpS^MOi).  Of  tlie  thnse 
passages  where  this  companion  of  St.  Fatil  is  men- 
tioned,  the  first  associates  him  Tery  closely  with 
Tychigds  (Acta  xx.  4),  and  the  hut  seems  in  some 
degym  to  renew  the  association,  and  in  reference  te 
the  same  geographical  district  (2  Tim.  iv.  20;  see 
ver.  12),  while  the  inteimediate  one  sepaiates  him 
entirely  fixim  this  connexion  (Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
('A^ioroQ,  and  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  Apostle  in  the 
course  of  the  thml  missionary  jouiney,  and  during 
part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  letuming  from 
Macedonia  towaitis  Syria.  From  what  we  know 
conoendng  the  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  we  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  a«  we  shall  see,  suggeeta 
a  probable  connexion  of  Trophimus  with  another 
circumstance. 

Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Pku. 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (&XP'  ^'  'Ao-fat 
/.  c),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained  there 
while  Trophimns  pixnseeded  with  the  Apostle  to  Jerth 
salem.    Theie  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Pkul  was  appr^nded,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  re- 
sulted.   Certain  Jews  from  the  district  of  Asia  saw 
the  two  Christian  mifsiooariea  together,  and  sup 
poted  that  Paul  had  taken  Tro^imus  into  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).    From  this  pamage  we 
learn  two  new  fiicts,  vix.  that  Trophimus  was  a 
Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native,  not  simply  of 
Asia,  but  of  Epiie8U8. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tychkius  or 
Trophimus ;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Panl,  shortly  bdbre  his  martyrdom,  from  Kom«, 
he  mentions  them  both  (Tux««rbr  Aw^erciAa  cit 
'E^eo-or,  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  T^d^ifioK  kxiXiMOP  4p 
MiX^y  A^erevrro,  ib.  20).  From  the  last  of 
the  phraaes  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
no  Imig  time  before  been  in  the  levant,  that  Trophi- 
mus had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  let) 
in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the  further  details 
we  are  ignoiant;  but  this  we  may  sa^  here,  that 
while  there  would  be  oonaiderable  diflicnlty  in  ao> 
commodating  this  passi^  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
corded narrative  previous  to  the  voyage  to  Rome,* 
all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition  of  two  vat- 

of  Asht  Ulaor  to  the  E.  end  of  CreU  (Acts  xxvU.  T).  We 
may  add,  that  wnen  Tro|rfilmus  wis  Wt  in  sldcnrss  H 
Mlletoa,  whenever  that  might  be,  be  was  wlihin  esiy 
reach  of  his  home-iriends  at  BphesnSk  aa  we  we  ftvft 
Acts  XX.  17 

ft  H  y 
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pnaoomfiits,  and  a  joomey  in  th«  Lerant  Utwea 
Uiem. 

What  was  alluded  to  abore  as  probable,  is  that 
Ti-opliimus  was  one  of  the  two  brrthreq  who,  with 
T1TU8,  ooDTeyed  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
^2  Cor.  Tiii.  16-24).  The  argument  is  so  well 
stated  by  Professor  Stanley,  that  we  gire  it  in  hi» 
words : — **  Trophimos  was,  like  Tiiiis,  one  of  the 
few  Geutiles  who  accompanied  the  Apontle;  an 
Kphesian,  and  thenfore  likely  to  hare  been  sent 
by  the  ApoaU;  fitmi  Ephesus  with  the  Fli'st  Epistle, 
or  to  have  aooompanicd  him  from  Ephesus  now ;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  tliis  bivUier,'  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,  well  known;  so  wdl 
frnowQ  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jem- 
salem  immediately  reoc^ised  him;  he  was  also 
especially  oonnectod  with  the  Apostle  on  this  Tery 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  fiur  would  appear  from  the  desi;ription  of  him 
m  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xz.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Fsul  on  his  return  from  this 
veiy  Tisit  to  Corinth*  (Stanley's  Connihiana,  2nd 
iJit.  p.  492). 

The  ctory  in  tne  Greek  Henology  that  Troi>himus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong ; 
the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by  KeiVs  orders  is 
possibly  true.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRUMPET.    [COBNBT.] 

TBUHPETB,  FEAST  OF  (njmn  DV, 
Hum.  xxiz.  1  ;  ifufya  inifiaalai ;  dies  dangoris 
ft  ivbarum;  Tt^lP^  ]\l!^\9  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  tiytiiU- 

9VVOP  eoKtrlyymv'y  sabbattmi  memonate  chngen- 
tib»i9  tvbi$:  in  the  Mishnn,  n^tTH  \^  "the 
b<>ginning  of  the  year*'),  the  fesst  of  the  new  moon, 
wiiich  fell  on  the  ti»t  of  Tiari.  It  differed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  sevei-al 
impoitant  particulars.  It  waK  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  saciifires,  it  was  *'  a 
dny  of  blowing  of  trumpets.**  In  adiiition  to  the 
diuly  snciifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offei-ed  on  the 
fii-st  of  every  month  [Nbw  Moon],  thei-e  were 
offei^  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  Iambs  of 
the  tirst  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  zxix.  1-6).  The 
rec;nlar  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  »id  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  temple  on  this  day,  the  stiaight  trumpet 
(nivVn)  and  tha  cornet  {l^iV  and  |n^),  and 

that  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
comet  (Keland,  iv.  7,  2;  Carpsov,  p.  425;  Jtosh 
ffash,  i.  2;  Juuilee,  p.  1149,  note  *;  Cobmet). 
When  tha  festival  fell  upon  a  ^kbbath,  the  trumpeto 
were  blown  in  tha  Temple,  but  not  oat  of  it  {Aoak 

ffaak  iv.  1). 

It  baa  been  oonjedurad  that  Pk.  Ixzzi.,  one  of  the 
songs  ol  Asaph,  was  composed  exprenly  for  the 
KeciA-t  of  Trumpets.  The  F^m  is  used  in  the  «i^ 
vice  for  the  day  by  tha  modem  Jews.  As  the  third 
venie  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vnlgate,  and  the 
A.V.,  this  wouU  seem  highly  probable— *«  Blow 
np  tJfie  tmmpat  m  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap> 
pi»inteJ,  on  our  solemn  feiut  day.**  But  the  best 
luthoritira  nnder^tand  tlie  woni  translated  ne^r 
moon  (nOS)  t>  mma  fiUl  moon,    Hence  the  Psalm 

wwiM  more  prensrly  belong  to  the  sei-vire  for  one 
of  the  festivals  which  take  iSace  at  *hc  full  moon. 


I 


the  ^Hswvei,  mf  the  Feast  of 

TVs.  «.  T.;  KoseomfiUer  and  PicgaNnbatg  asi  K 

Ijazi.> 

Varioua  niesnings  have  been  wsigMd  totiitPaA 
of  TrumpetA.  Maimonidca  oomidered  tfaafe  its  pa<^ 
pose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  apiima. 
slumber  to  preparv  for  the  solemn  hiiiiliat'—  m 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  wkks 
ten  days.    This  may  receive  some  eouDteaaace  fitm 

Joel  ii.  15,  "Blow  the  trumpet ("IDiB^;  m  ^m. 

sanctify  a  fast,  csU  a  solemn  Ktaanblj."  Sev« 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  xba 
i<eventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  rear,  wliidi  w» 
especially  ly»ly  because  it  was  the  »freath,  MhJ  W^ 
cause  it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonemcnft  aad  ti« 
Kekst  of  THbemncles  (Fagius  tia  Lfc.  son.  24 ; 
Buxt.  Syn,  Jud,  c.  xxiv.),  Phils  sod  aeane  earh 
Chiistian  writers  i^;arded  it  as  a  ni< iimi  ial  of  tht 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  vol.  t.  p.  4^ 
ed.  Tauch.;  Basil,  m  P$.  Ixxxi.;  Theod.  g>«wst 
Z3(xii.  in  Lev.).  But  there  seenn  to  be  m>  afiSc«ai 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  eomnoa  opini^v  r- 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  lestii^  of  rki 
New  Year's  IX»y  of  the  ciril  year,  the  first  of  Trr\ 
the  mouth  which  oommencel  the  Sabbitieal  y*ir 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jcbilek,  p.  1 152.]'  B 
the  New  M uon  Festivn!  was  taken  as  the  cotusFcv 
tion  of  a  natural  division  of  time,  the  BMMith  a 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  Isst  ripe  prodisee  of  t>w 
Keason,  and  began  again  to  ^ter  seed  for  the  soj ;  7 
of  the  future^  might  well  be  regarded  as  tbe  n  < 
month  of  the  year.  The  fiict  that  'Hxri  was*  :• 
great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have  ^  .^ 
jested  the  thought  of  commemorating  00  tlii»  -^  7 
the  finished  work  of  Crestion,  when  the  aamm  uf  fM 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxsviii.  7).  Tbe  Fwat  ^ 
Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  repirded  as  the  antarcrtt'^ 
of  the  biilhday  of  the  work!  (Miahua,  Rtak  H^x. 
i.  1 ;  Hupteld,  Jk  Fed.  Ifeb.  ii.  pw  13 ;  Bast.  5^ 
Jwd.  c.  xxiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rsbbia  tittl  00  tH« 
day.  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  thrj 
pass  before  Him  as  a  ^vck  of  sheep  past  heir*  s 
shepheid  {Roeh  Hash.  i.  2).  [S.  C] 

TBYPUK'NA  and  TBTPH06A  C 
md  Tpv^«0'a).  Two  Christian  wonen  it 
who,  among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  tbe  rt«>> 
dusion  of  St.  PbuI's  letter  to  thai  city,  reonw  s 
roedal  salutation,  and  on  the  spedsl  grooad  tk*\ 
they  are  engaged  there  m  "  labouring  In  tha  Lord  * 
(Rom.  zvi.  12).  They  may  have  been  rittecm.  ba 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fBUow-dcaooMn«. 
and  among  the  pi^rcessors  of  that  large  maakm  <A 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Cbinch  ti 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eed.  vi.  43  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spokeft  mt  m 
at  that  time  oecopied  in  Christian  aerrie 
aoru^oi),  while  the  salutation  to  IVnis. 
same  verse,  is  connected  with  past  aervki 
^ffoirfod^cr). 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  twa 
workers  of  the  Apostolic  time;  but  the 
one  of  them  occurs  onrioasly,  with 
fimiiliar  to  us  in  St.  Pool's  Epistles,  k  tW  Afp^ 
cryphal  AcU  qf  Paul  ami  Jheda.  Thaie  T^- 
phena  appears  as  a  rich  Christian  w'dow  of  As*^ 
och,  who  gives  Thecla  a  refuge  in  her  b^nas,  «>  • 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  rdief  of  the  pear. 
(See  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  371.  380.)  It  w  » 
possible  to  discern  any  tnwe  of  proleibiiity  te  tk« 
part  of  the  Iq^eud. 


a  tie 


TBYPHON 

.i  U  as  iateraiting  6u!t  that  the  oolamfaaria  of 
*"  Qmmt^s  iKNiwbold  "  in  the  Vigna  CodMy  noir 
Porta  S,  Sebastkmo,  oontnin  the  name  Tiyphena, 
M  veil  as  other  nameA  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Phtlolbgua  and  Julia  (rev,  15),  and  abo  Ampliae 
(rer.  8).^Woniswoith's  Ibiir  m  lialy  (1862), 
tt.  173.  [J.  S.  iLJ 

TRYTfiON(Tp^i').  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus  (Strab.  iri. 
2,  lU;  A  pp.  Sf/r,  68),  and  the  surname  Tr\pkon 
was  giren  to  him,  or,  aooording  to  Appian,  adopted 
by  him,  aiW  his  accession  to  power.  He  was  a 
autive  of  Cilriana,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of 
Apomea,  wbeie  he  was  brought  up  (Strab.  Lc), 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  Bahis  he  was  attached  to 
the  court  (App.  l»  c.  (oCXof  rmv  ^otriA^tfr;  Diod. 
fr.  xzi.  ap.  MGll.  ffitt.  Or.  fragtn.  ii.  17,  rrpa- 
nry^f;  1  Maoc.  xi.  39,  rw  vapa  *AA«|.);  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  hare 
joined  in  the  con^ii-acy  whidi  was  set  on  foot  to 
ti-ansfer  the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philomeior 
(1  Mace  xi.  13;  Diod.  /.  c).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity nf  Demetrius  II.  to  put  forward  the  claima  of 
Antiodius  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Maoc 
Xa,  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
Demetrios  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king 
was  crowned  (b.c.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon 
revealed  his  real  designs  im  the  kingd<«n,  and,  fear- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession 
of  his  person  by  treadiery  (1  Mace  xii.  39-50), 
and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to  death  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  mur- 
dered Antiochus  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(1  Maoc.  ziii.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far 
aa  he  was  able,  with  violence  and  rapaci^  (1  Maoc 
xiii.  34).  His  tyranny  again  enoounged  the  hopes 
of  Denietrins,  who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an 
expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141),  when  he  was 
titken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon 
letaiued  the  throne  (Just,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Diod.  Leg, 
xxxi.)  till  Antiochus  VII.,  the  brother  of  Donetrius, 
drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to 
Orthosia  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,  37-39; 
B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard  pressed 
by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  acooixiing 
to  other  aooounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(Strnb.  xiv.  5,  2;  App.  Syr»  68,  'Arrloxot— 
rrcfrffi .  .  .  uhp  v^rq»  voAA^).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii. 
7,  §2)  adds  that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place 
which  he  made  his  head-quaiters  (Strab.  xvi.  2, 
10).  The  authority  of  Tryphon  was  evidently 
very  partial,  as  appean  from  the  growth  of  Jewi^ 
mdependenoe  under  Simon  Maocabaeus ;  and  Strabo 
desoiibes  htm  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  CUidan 
pji-acy  (xiv.  3,  2).  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins 
of  Antiochus  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  77],  and  he  also  sti-uck 
ooius  in  his  own  name.  fAMTiocBUB;  Dkmi!:- 
TKICT.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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*  Kbubsl  connects  these  ;berlans  of  the  East  snd  West. 
uiJ  aantidff  the  Ttbarfot  to  have  bsen  a  bran<*ii  of  this 


TEYPHO'SA.  [Trtpubxa  and  Trvpiiosa.] 

TU'BAL  (bn^m ;  Van  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Ea.  xxxii. 

26,  xxxix.  1 :  BofidK,  except  in  Es.  xzxix.  1,  where 
Alex.  Bofi4p:  Thibait  but  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  ItdUa). 
In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Gtnesia  anl 
1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshect 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Oen.  x.  2 ;  I  Chr. 
i.  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enn- 
meration  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
Uvan*  Tubal,  and  Mesheoh,  brought  sbves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  (£b.  xxvii. 
13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  IzvL  19)»  Meshech  and 
Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxzviii.  2,  3,  zxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Es.  zxxviii.  15,  zxxix.  8).  Jo- 
sephus {AiU,  1.  6,  §1)  identifies  the  dcaoendants  ei 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  as  Jeromt 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but— the  inhabitants 
of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Ettxine  Sens,  which  nearly  oottesponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Gaoiigia.*  This  approximates  to  the  Tiew  of 
Bochart  (Phaieg,  iii.  12),  who  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Meshedi  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchiau  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  He- 
rodotus en  two  oocssions ;  first,  as  fanning  part  of 
the  19th  satrapy  of  tlie  Fenian  empire  (iii.  94), 
and  agidn  as  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  tmder  the 
conmuuid  of  Ariomardus  the  son  of  Dsrius  (vil. 
78).  The  Moschi  and  Tifaartni,  moreover,  are 
"  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Mmkm 
and  ISipiait  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  *'  (Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  Rawlinson's  Her.  i.  p.  535).  The 
Tibareni  are  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniut 
tUiodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  lieen  a  Scythian  tribe, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are  probaUy  to  be 
referred  to  that  Turanian  people,  who  In  very  early 
times  spiead  themselves  over  the  entire  region 
between  the  Mediterrsnean  and  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Hawlinson,  ffer,  i.  p.  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  hereditary  ehkk 
of  Tubal  (the  soutliem  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  •'  had 
cultivated  relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and 
Vararat  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Mo«x;hi  and 
Araienia)  who  were  in  revolt  against  Assyria, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
great  king"  (ibid.  i.  p.  169,  note*).  In  former 
times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  more  important, 
and  the  Mocchi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
may  have  been  nnmes  by  which  poweif  ul  hordes  o^ 
Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in 
history  we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  their  audent  settlements,  and  oo- 
cup>ing  merely  a  strip  of  cosst  along  the  Euxine. 
Their  ncighboura  the  Chaldeans  were  in  the  same 
condition.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Mofsihi 
and  Tibareni  were  even  more  closely  connected  than 
at  a  later  period,  for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them 
separated  bv  the  Macronei  and  Moesynoed  (AtuA. 
V.  5,  §1 ;  Piin.  vi.  4,  &c).  The  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  any  degiee  of  accuracy.  After  a  part 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat  with  Xe- 
nophon  had  embaiked  at  Orrasus  (perhaps  near 
the  modem  A'arasoim  J>ere  Su),  the  rest  marehed 
along  the  coast,  and  soon  came  ^o  the  boundaries  cf 
the  Mossyuoeci  {Anab.  v.  4,  §2).  Tl>iy  traversed 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  la  eight  days 
and  then  came  to  the  Chalvbes,  and  after  them  to 


wUelr«sprcaii  'I'uranlsn  family,  known  le  the  Uelaei 
ss  Tubal  (  V^lhtrt^ftl  d,  Gm,  (13}. 
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the  Tibsmi.  Tbe  ctttern  limit  of  the  Tibftreni 
^fu  therefore  about  80  or  90  miles  along  the 
ooAst  W.  of  Cenutus.  Two  daju'  inarch  through 
Tihareae  brought  the  Greeks  to  Cotjora  {Anub.  t. 
5,  §3),  Rud  Uiey  were  altogethei*  three  da^rs  in 
firusing  through  the  oountiy  (Diod.  Sic  zir.  30). 
Now  from  C.  Jasonium  to  Boon,  aooording  to 
Arrian  {Per^.  16),  the  distanoewas  90  atadia,  90 
more  to  Cotyora,  and  60  from  Cotjom  to  the 
Tirtif  Melaiithius,  making  in  all  a  coast  line  of  240 
stadia,  or  tht«e  dap'  mai'ch.  Profesaor  Kawlinsoo 
{Her.  ir.  lb  I)  oonjectnres  that  the  Tibareni  ooco- 
picd  the  coast  between  Cape  FosMM  (Jasonium) 
and  tbe  RiTcr  Blelanthius  {Melet  Irmak),  but  if  we 
follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundarj,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sou^t  some  10 
miles  east  of  the  Melet  frmak,  perhaps  not  fiv  fix)im 
the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3)  hoaiv  fnm  that 
iiTer.  The  anonymous  author  of  tlie  Periplus  of 
the  Enxine  aays  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly 
dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  as  far  as  Folemonium,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  PmUeman  cAat,  1(  mile  east  of 
FUmh, 

In  tbe  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  (Anab.  vii.  8,  §25).  Long  before 
this  they  were  sabject  to  a  nwnber  of  petty  chiefs, 
which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness, 
and  rendered  their  subjugation  bf  Assyria  more 
easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Rawtinson,  Nerod. 
L  380,  note  >)  has  found  as  many  as  twenty-four 
kin^  of  the  Tnplm  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
Th^  are  said  by  ApoUonius  Khodius  to  hare  been 
rich  in  flocks  (Arg.  ii.  377^.  The  traffic  in  sbires 
and  Teasels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of 
Tabd  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xirii.  13) 
itill  fuiiher  connects  them  with  the  Tibarani.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Tcotus  Euxinus  furnished  Uie  most  beautiful  slaves, 
and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an  extensive  brandi 
of  trade  among  the  Cappadocians  (Poiyb.  iv.  38, 
$4;  Hor.  Sp,  i.  6,  39 ;  Pei-s.  Sat,  vi.  77 ;  Mart 
£p,  vi.  77,  X.  76,  &c.).  The  copper  of  the  Moe- 
synoeci,  the  neighboura  of  the  Tibareni,  was  cele- 
brated as  being  exti'eroely  bright^  and  without  any 
admixture  of  tin  (Arist.  De  Mir,  AveoHlt,  62) ; 
and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
wen  long  mnous  for  their  craft  as  metalHimiths. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of 
Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  Min.  i.  173).    | 

The  Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  givfs  Cborasan 
and  China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  Eusebius 
(see  Bochart)  they  aie  lllyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talmudists  {Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  accoitiing  to 
Boch«i%  define  Tubal  as  **  the  home  of  the  (Tniaci 
(*P^91K),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  {Phaleg,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  their  name  from  Oenoe,  the  modem  Ohieht  a 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  not  far 
from  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Tibareni.  In  the 
Torgum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 
N^O^n^  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  renders  it  by  Rithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  passage,  as  well  .•«  in  the  Tai-gums  of  Jeru- 
salem wad  of  Jonathan  An  Gen.  x.  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  authority. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

TITBAL^JAIN  (Ijp  Sa^R :  6  %6fi€h :  Tubals 

Offbt).  Tbe  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  i  v  his  wtf«> 
Zillah  (Ocn.  iv.  22).    He  is  caUed  '*  a  fu'ibisber  of 
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every  rutting  instrument  of  copper  aad  iroQ."  Tki 
Jewi«h  legend  of  later  times  associates  him  with  his 
father's  song.  *'  Lamech  was  blind,"  aiys  the  SI07 
as  tokl  by  Ka»>hi,  «*  and  Tufaal^Oun  was  tisdii^ 
him ;  and  he  saw  dun,  and  he  appealed  to  bim 
like  a  wild  bivst,  m  he  told  his  fiither  to  draw  bk 
bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  he  kuew  tihiit  it 
was  Cbin  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  to<:ctlier 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slew  him, 
and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  and  be  ooocili- 
atn  them."  In  this  story  Tubol-Caiu  is  the  «  toobs 
man  "  of  the  son^.  Rashi  appai^entlr  conaden  the 
name  of  Tubal-Cain  as  an  af^llative,  for  he  maka 
him  diiector  of  the  works  of  Qun  for  makio; 
weapons  of  war,   and    connects  *'  Tubal "  with 

73A,  tahbilt  to  season,  and  so  to  prepeie  sidi- 

fully.     He  appears  moreover  to  have  pointed  it 

^a\n,  tihH,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  radiof 

of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus.  Aooording  to  the 
writer  Uist  mentioned  (Afd,  i.  2,  §2),  Tuha!-Cak 
was  distinguished  (m  his  prodigious  streo^  sni 
hifl  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extiemdy  obsciuc. 
Hasse  {Entdechingen,  ii.  37,  quoted  by  Konbel  00 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tubal-Ouo  with  Vukan; 
and  Buttmann  {Mythol.  i.  164)  not  onlycompara 
these  names,  but  sdds  to  the  oomparison  the  TtA- 
Xa'Cf  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  copper  aod 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  654),  and  Dwalinn,  the  dcnioo 
smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  GeKnius 
proposed  to  considei*  It  a  hybrid  woxxl,  oompoooded 

of  the  PeiB.  jL  *J»  '^fw^  *«»  ■*««»  ^  «»"*» 
and  the  Arab.   |^a9»  Aa>»»  •  smith;   bat  this 

etymology  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Scythwi 
race  Tubal,  who  were  coppersmiths  (Ex.  xxrii.  13  >, 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  ooonexiou  vith 
Tubal^Wn.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TUBIE'NI  (Tov^i^rot ;  Alex,  tevfitam :  TVe 
bianaM),  The  **  Jews  called  Tubieni "  Uved  about 
Chaiux,  750  stadia  from  a  stronffly-fortified  dtr 
called  Caspis  (2  Maoc.  xii.  17).  they  were  douH- 
less  tlie  same  who  ai«  elsewhere  meutioned  as  living 
in  the  towns  of  Toubioo  (A.  V.  Toiuk),  which 
again  U  pxt>bably  the  same  with  the  TOB  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [G.] 

TURPENTINE-TBEE  {rt^iu^Ut^  r^ 
$uf9os :  terebinthua)  oocnrs  only  once,  via.  in  thi 
Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  16),  where  wiwlon  is 
compai-cd  with  the  "  turpentine-ti«  that  atretcheth 
forth  her  branches."  The  repc/9u^r  or  rc^j^itfifv 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pistada  t^rebinthm,  teiebiothr 
tive,  common  in  Palestine  and  tin  East»  sappiw4 
by  some  writers  to  represent  the  4i6h  (iwK)  (^ 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  tkragh 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  BRlestiae  ai 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  laige  siae. 
See  Kobinson  ( B.  B,  ii.  222, 3),  who  thus  speaks  of  H. 
**  The  Butm  '*  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  terebinth) 
*'  is  not  an  evergieen,  as  often  reprewarted,  bot  its 
small  lancet^haped  leaves  foil  in  tbe  aatunm. 
and  are  lenewed  in  the  spriug.  The  fiowet*  art 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  berries,  haopoc 
in  dusteia  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  rescmijtn^ 
much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  /»< 
■H.  From  indsiona  in  tbe  trunk  there  is  said  to 
f^ow  a  sort  of  transpai^ent  balsam,  conotitutiog  • 
very  pure  and  fine  apecie»  of  turpentine,  with  u 
ogieeoble  odour  like  citron  or  jwHimine^  and  a  Mild 


TURTLE 
lute,  tni  httitniag  giaduatlr  in 
gum.     1b  I'alaituia  Datking  ncnia  la  b«  kuowu  or 
Uui  (nduct  ef  (be  butm  1"  Uu  l«nbiiith  Mongi 
M  tfca  K»L  Otdtr  Aimcardiaetai,   the  pLuU  aj 
whioli  gnbt  seamtHj  cooUin  raauoai  iccntiaaB. 
[W.H.] 


TUA'i'LE 


TUBTLE,  TUBTLB-DOTE  [ita,  (A-  i 
TfvyAr:  twtir:  gnwnlljin  oooDtikai  with  lUVi 
jtbuA,"<lDT«').  JDoVB.]  The  nniie  ii  phowtie, 
(TidwUr  doiTCd  (nni  Uw  plnlutlTe  csdog  of  tha 
bird.  Tbt  tnrtlMlov*  occur*  Gnt  in  Scriptun  in 
Gen.  IT.  9,  whtn  Abrun  b  commutM  to  offer 
it  >lootr  with  other  merideif,  ibA  with  ■  ^og 
figeca  [Vf\l,  gdiil).  In  tlw  Lcrltiix]  law  a  pair 
of  turlk-done,  or  of  Jouug  jugeoni,  are  canitazit] j 
piHcribal  a>  a  mlatihlta  for  tlwae  who  were  too 
poor  to  piDijde  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  th»e  binb 
were  admiinble  either  aa  trtapan,  (in,  or  burat- 


harina  been  accideDbdlj  ddiled  hj  a  dad  bod;,  a 
pnir  oirturtle-doTea  or  JDUng  jHgBoni  were  apwiallT 
mjolntd  (Num.  Ti.  101.    '*  »«  in  accoriamH  with 


made  the  oBariiig  for  bcr  pnriliatiDD  (Luke 
ii.  J4).  Duric^  (ha  oirly  period  of  Jewiib  hiilorj, 
thfre  I*  DO  erideDce  of  any  other  bird  eicept  the 
piKPon  having  bftn  domerticaWd,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  taaj,  with  Ihr  peacock,  hare 
introduetd  other  galiinueoui  birdi  from  tmlia,  it 
waa  prubablj  the  oolj  poultrj  known  to  the  lima  1- 
ttaa.  To  thia  da]r  enormoua  quantiliea  of  pigeiaia 
an  kift  in  dor&~:ata  in  all  the  lowna  and  TlU^s 
of  PnlectiDe,  and  aereraJ  of  the  fiuKj  raoa  ao  &inl- 
Ii»r  in  tbti  country  have  bt«a  Inoed  to  be  of  S  jriao 
origin.  The  ofTeiing  of  two  young  pigaona  must 
h«»o  bam  one  caaily  within  the  rtadi  of  the  poor^ 
nd  (he  aftrer  wa>  accepted  aocontin;  i«  that  ba 
luv),  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  noL  The 
■dmiarioa  of  i  pdr  of  turtl»4lovea  waa  pcrh^a  a 
jrt  further  ooncaavoa  lo  eitrana  porerlf  j  for,  un- 
pigaoo,    th«   turtle  from   ito  migrator/ 


kcp:  in  n  riatt  oT  fire  <lofiMil.,ntiDa ;  bnl 


15?5 
tiuR  (mpecMjly  to  ffu- 


den*   (or  ijlilitat 

tc'ind  aod  capturad  by   Ihcai  who  did  not  wan 

iicaaaaa  pigeoni. 

it  ia  not  improUbla  Uu.t  tha  palm-dore  (Tiirtw 
legl/ptiac'il.  Tern     ' 


lupplle 
fuutid  ii 


wilderi 


in  anuiiiig  Qumbert  fhonrat  Iht  palm-tree 
Bccu IS,  whether  wild  or  cultiTaled.  loBMit  of  tha 
aiiWB  of  North  A&jca  and  Arabia  erer;  tree  <a  th« 
borne  of  (wo  or  Ihrae  pain  of  Iheaa  lame  and  eligaot 
birda.  Jn  the  oown  of  many  of  the  dato-titce  nto 
or  ail  neat*  an  placed  together ;  and  tha  writer  hai 
frequantlf,  in  a  palm-groTe,  brought  dowa  Ian 
brace  or  more  without  mating  fn>m  taia  poat.  Id 
•uch  camp*  aa  Elim  a  anaidanhl*  aupplj  of  lluN 
doTca  ntay  haTe  been  obtained. 

From  iU  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and  ita  iidtli^ 
for  ita  male,  it  waa  a  tjmbol  of  parity  and  aa 
appropriate  ofloring(comp.  Hin.jVuf.  Hat.i.  52). 
The  i^;ul«r  migrvtioo  oC  tht  turtle-dora  and  ita 
ntum  in  iprii^  tn  alluded  to  in  Jer.  riii.  7,  "Tba 
turtle  and  the  oane  and  the  nrallow  obaem  tli« 
time  of  their  coming  f  and  Cant.  il.  11, 12,  "  Tba 
wintor  i*  pait ...  and  the  mice  of  th«  tnrtl*  fi 
hcanl  in  our  land."  So  Pliny,  "  Hyema  mutia,  a 
Tare  rocalibua;"  and  Ariat.  Uiit.  An.  li.  S, 
"  Turtle-dorea  apstil  tha  auminer  In  odd  oatutriea, 
tha  winter  in  warm  ouea."  Althaush  ataewheri 
(Tiii.  S)  ha  makaa  It  hybemale  (fa^iai^  Tiwe  ia, 
indeed,  no  more  gnUeial  proof  of  tha  return  of 
qrring  in  Madit«rnuiaaD  coiutirei  than  tba  Tolca 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  tha  tirat  trirde  to  migimta 
Mtthwatda,  tha  turtle,  while  other  aongitera  an 
heard  cbieSy  In  tha  morning,  or  ooly  at  Intir- 
Tala,  Immediately  on  ita  anlTal  ponn  forth  frna 
ereif  garden,  grora.  and  wooded  hill  it*  malan' 
:boly  yet  aoothing  ditty,  nnceaaurglj  frcnn  aailf 


dawn  till  ■ 


It  la  £ 


hia  lament  to  God,  conparei  bimMlf  I 

From  the  abundance  of  tha  don  tribe  and  thar 
importancs  aa  an  article  of  food  tha  andata  diKi^ 
minatad  tbt  ipecle*  of  ColntliiJat,  mora  aeainldy 
than  of  many  othara.  Ariatotle  ennmeralea  fi*<a 
■peciea,  which  are  not  all  euy  of  ideatUtiatioo,  M 
but  four  apeciei  ate  now  kiMwn  comBuaiu  to  ii>- 
habit  Gratce.  In  Palestine  the  nnmlw  of  apedai 
ia  probably  Ereatcr.  Bealdfa  the  rock-doTo  {Co- 
ImnbaliBia,  L,),  rery  commoo  m  all  the  rucky 
parte  of  the  coaat  and  in  tbe  inland  rarinea,  whaia 
uiaa  throughout  the  year,  and  faaa  wfaii^ 
g  Taiieliee  i^tht  domeatic  pigeon  an  derirad, 
tb«  ringdore  (Coimiba palmal^it,  L.)  &equenta  all 
the  woodaddiiliidaoftiecountry.  The  itock.doTa 
{Cobunba  aenai,  L.)  m  aa  gnarally,  but  mcia 
■paringly  diatribuled,  Another  apcdea,  allied  eittaer 
to  thia  or  to  Cohmba  liBia,  haa  bees  cUerred  in 
the  Tallcy  of  the  Jordan,  perhapa  Co/.  Uuaamota, 
Vig.  tjea  Ibii,  Tol.  1.  p.  8S.  Tha  tartle-dar* 
iTLIw  airitw,  L.)  ia,  aa  hai  been  italed,  inD>4 
abundant,  and  in  tha  Talley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allied 
epeciee,  the  pdm-dore,  or  Enyptian  turtle  (TWtur 
atg^iacia,  Temm.),  ia  by  no  mnsa  uncomnKai. 
Thia  Urd,  moit  abunilant  amooE  the  pahn-traea  ia 
lilgypt  and  North  Afria,  ia  diatingniahed  fnta  tha 
crmmoii  tortle-doi-e  by  ita  ruddy  cheanut  Lolmr, 
iU  long  tail,  amaller  aiia,  and  the  ab«nc«  cf  Ifca 
collar  00  the  neck.  It  doia  rrot  mtjtrale,  but  frou 
th'  timiliirity  u(  iia  note  and  habita,  it  ia  not  |4i> 
I«i4r  Iha'    it   waa  diatinguiibed  by  tba  aocitDlk 


Ll19  TIUHICUS 

Th*  lii^  Indtau  turtle  {IWtar  gtlaU;Taam 
biB  ibo  tMB  amled,  though  witbout  luUwrity,  i 
occur  in  PaleiUH.  Olher  ipwo.  «■  tht  wel 
kaowuoBWsniiort^Tvrturriaoria,  L.)]mt  bn 
iBcorrectly  iurluded  »*  MlirwofSj-ris.  [H.B.T. 


TT'OHIODB  (Tix'"")-  A  amnpuiion  of  St, 
PtuI  OB  •erne  of  hi*  jouratja,  Mid  one  a(  bit  ftlknr. 
hlBunn  in  th*  work  of  the  Ooaptl.  He  u  mea- 
tlOMd  ia  iite  lepainte  booki  of  tba  New  Tcakimait, 
Ud  in  four  o>«>  eipliciU]',  in  the  (ilUi  mj  pro- 
hihlj,  ha  ii  oxuiKiftl  with  tlw  dutrirt  of  AiiL 
(1)  In  Act*  II.  4,  he  ippean  u  imm  of  thtae  who 
acGom  ponied  the  jVpo^ie  tJirough  >  longer  or 
ihorter  portivo  of  hu  ntorthJourDry  fnnn  the 
lliird  miaoDnwy  dnniit.  Bar*  ha  ■•  api  tuly 
aiiM  (with  Trophimui)  'Aaiarii :  but  while 
Traphimiu  wait  with  fit  Paul  to  Jerunlnn 
(Acuud.  2<H.  Tfchiciu  wu  tett  behind  in  Am, 
probsUf  It  Miletui  (Acts  n.  15.  H8).     (2)  Ho< 


hiul'. 


implajrail  in  tbi  inlHTsl  befaie  ^ 
with  th*  Apostle 


■■  »•  ■■  from  (Jol.  IT.  7,  8.  Here  h«  i\  spoken 
of,  not  Bulj  u  "  ■  beloTtd  brother."  hot  ai  "■ 
Ciithl'iil  DUuitlB-  ud  Ulow-Krnuit  in  the  Lord  ;" 
ud  ht  ii  Is  milk*  known  to  th*  Cola«iu»  tht 
pnwnt  drcnnuUnon  of  tb*  Aportle  (t4  kot"  iu> 
wJn-a  yimplvti},  and  Ii>  hnag  comfort  to  the 
CoJiMaai  themtelTia  (twm  wiyaKaA^  fit  nopllai 
ifiiwj.  Fnu  thi>  we  gather  that  dili|[ent  Krriie 
and  warm  Christian  tjmpathj  wprq  two  fntum 
<rf  Iha  h£e  and  chataeter  of  Tyducui.  ColoKne  was 
in  An;  but  from  th«  bet  that  of  Onaimui,  who 
ii  HMOliODad  Immediatdf  afterwanli,  it  u  aaid.  Si 
iwTir  ii  ifwr,  wbenaa  Tjchicui  ii  not  ao  alyird, 
wa  ntiumllj  iohr  that  the  iatlar  wh  not  a  native 
of  that  ci».  Thn  two  men  wen  douhtlaw  the 
hmna  bo&  of  thia  latter  and  the  following,  as  wdl 
ai  thu  to  Pfailaoiai.  (3)  The  Uofum  ooiicmiiiiE 
Tjcfainu  in  Bph.  Ti.  21,22.  it  rtrj  umi.ir,  though 


k  the  onlj  penvnal  alliui 


latter,  1'fdlicu*,  who  bora  a  uoiamHaa  to  <J>4Bai>. 
and  who  wat  protaldj  well  known  in  nriou*  fw* 
of  the  praline*  of  Aaia,  would  b*  «  nrj  rn|0 
peiaon  to  an  the  letter  duly  deliiend  aaul  Md. 
(4)  The  neit  nfenncea  vein  the  |-aaanl  Epblka, 
the  Hnt  in  cbnawlogical  order  be.ng  Tit.  uL  Ii. 
HeieSt.  l^iul  wiiting  poiaiblj  from  KFfaaBiB)a:l 
that  it  B  pmbaU*  ha  maj  wid  Tjcbicw  ta  C^mc 
■bout  the  time  when  be  hinudrEm  U  Nbo|><>'o- 
'.  13  (written  at  Boowdtuuf  ihi 


Mcond  unpriKKUOoit)  h«  aara,  " 
aeiidine  Tjcbicu*  to  KfbmuA.'  At  leatf  it  accoH 
natunJ,  with  I>r.  Wordiworth,  ao  (a  nx^  Awe- 
»t(iAb,  though  Bp.  Kllicolt'i  aufpilkB  is  alaa 
wctrth  cooaidenng,  that  ibis  aiiiSM  wmj  h^vw  bivn 
connected  with  the  carTjiag  of  the  ;!rat  Epasic 
(See  their  Dota  on  the  paaage.)  Howew  tka 
may  be,  we  ««  this  diicapli  at  tha  end,  as  w  saw 
bim  at  the  b^uuiug,  coiiiiacled  locill;  with  Aaia. 
while  alio  co-opevating  with  St.  Haul.  W*  ban 
no  authentic  iatomatiuti  ODoeenung  Tjeliicia  m 
any  period  prMioui  to  or  aulMqiwut  ta  thias 
rive  ^riptuial  notiuea.  The  tndilioa  which  |Jwwa 
bim  afUfwarda  aa  lubop  of  Cbalcrtiia  in  BithjUH 
is  ap|iareullj  of  .no  valu«.  But  then  ia  wtaA  jav- 
balnlity  in  tb*  conJKtar*  (Mauln'a  Chrmttni^ 
anJ^.p.49:t|  that  Tychicui  wai  sMoflbc  tw« 
*'hiTthreu"  (Ttophimua  being  the  other]  tW  wvv 
aoociated  with'  Titua  (3  Cor.  tiii.  l(i-24J  i>  am- 
ductiug  the  boiiutga  of  tbe  colkctioB  fa-  tna  pmx 
Chrinini     -      ■    ■  ■  ...... 


the  pn>lability  that  both  ■ 
Gun-euoa  of  both  nams  in  the  aeoBiid  tpaitb  k 
Timotl.;  («  2  Tim.  It.  M),  the  cbnaslasal  aieJ 
gaigraplucal agraeiuajt with  tbaareiJiftrtaDa  aarf^tj^ 
third  nuuionvy  jouniey,  and  th*  (wjmsI  U 
uaad  coDceniiiigTychicui  in  Cultiajana  and  tpl 
[ASIA;   ti'Ui^sijBi  TaoPHiMLa.]  [J.  S.  U.J 

TYBAN'Nng(T4r«naf).  TbenaHMcra^a 
in  whose  acrhool  or  plare  of  awfiai'V  hnl  tait^K 
the  Coapel  lor  two  jean,  during  his  atjiM  at 
Ephsui  (see  Acts  lii.  9].  Th*  balla  or  n^»  ^ 
the  phllosoplieii  wen  cailal  «xa.^  aBoas  !>■ 
later  GiteU  (Liddtll  and  Scott.  1.  i.l :  as]  ■•  Lak* 

the  praumption  ii  that  Tyra 

Ci-nb,   and    a    public   tochel 

iheloric.     He  and  ?iiul  must   ibii  Dmp«  ui 

jDom  at  diSemit  houn )  whether  Im  birai  ii  act 

to  the  ChrittiaDi  or  gare  to  tl>era  the  -jse  of  it    a 

dtlier  case  he  most  ban  been  friendly  to  Utem ;  i 

left  uncertain.     Meyer  is  dispcaed  to  coaidR  Ilal 

a  pri«-st«  synagogue  or  bouia  for  '^"^^'y  {TV^ 

irnp).     But,  in  tba  fina  place,  ha>  Grak  ^^ 

aadthafactthatbeianotir 

or  proselyte,  dimgrte  with 

in  the  second  place,  aa  Pai 

■chool  aJt«r  hairing  faeeii 

Jewish  synagogue  (Acta  lii.  »>  it  >a  vnooit  uat 

the  bnlben;  an  object  whidi  he  would  nat.in!!i 
Aeeli  through  the  nooperjlion  of  ooa  of  theu  i^9i 
number,  and  not  by  aaociatiug  lunarlf  vitb  a  Jc« 
or  a  Gentile  vUHnnt  of  the  Jeviib  &itL  h 
hpcakiag  of  bim  ntetdy  at  a  certain  l^naab* 
'~  'rl,  Lua*  iodinlaa  cvrtaiialr  1^  ki 


mptiM  to  h 


TYBE 

iDoogk  to  think  that  he  nuj  hare  beoome  men  m 
the  lesuit  of  hi*  aoquflintanoe  with  the  Apoetle. 
HenriMn  {l)er  Apoetgl  Paulw,  p.  218)  throws  out 
the  idea  that  the'  hall  may  have  belong  to  the 
authoritiei  of  the  citj,  and  hare  derired  ita  naiii<! 
from  the  original  proprietor.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TTBE  CrtV,  nV.  i.e.  r^dr:  T^pot:  J\fni8t 
Joeh.  xix.  29 ;  2  2Sam.  xit  .  7 ;  Is.  xiiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
zxTi.  15,  xxvii.  2,  &c.).  A  celebrated  commerciiiJ 
city  of  aotiquity,  situated  id  I'hneuicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  ol  the  BAediternmeau  Men,  in  latitude  33^  17' 
N.  (Admiral  Smjrthe's  Mediterraneant  p.  469). 
Its  Hebrew  name  **  Tx6r  "  signifies  a  rock  ;  which 
weD  agrees  with  the  site  of  SHr,  the  modem  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  Island.  Fitim, 
the  word  **  Ts6r  '*  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  diflhed  firom  each 
other,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
parait :  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Turn,  whence  the 
Greek  woid  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Trros, 
which  fiuallT  prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modem  languages  of  the  West ;  and, 
2ndly,  Sara,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
(TVttO.  ii.  6, 58,  "purpuram  ex  Sorft  tibi  attuli "), 
and  which  is  familiar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  VinnI)  **  (Jt  gemmA  bibat,et  Samuio 
dormiat  ostro"  {Qeorg,  ii.  506;  comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
xiv.  6 ;  Silius  Italicos,  xv.  203 ;  Juvenal,  x.  30). 
According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Oeory, 
II.  115),  as  quoted  bj  Mr.  Grote  {Biatory  ofQreeoet 
m,  353),  the  form  *'Sara"  would  seem  tc  have 
•ceurred  in  one  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 
/Mr. 

PALAETrBl78,  Or  Old  T^re.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  si^  of  the  dty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ;  but,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin  (xL  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  main- 
land  bcibre  there  was  a  dty  on  the  island ;  and  the 
iraditioo  receives  some  colonr  fiom  the  name  of 
Palaetyrus,  or  Okl  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in  Gi-eek 
tinea  by  a  dty  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
aouth  (Strabo,  xii.  1 1 ,  24).  but  a  difficulty  arises 
Id  supposing  that  Palaetynis  was  built  befora  Tyre, 
us  the  word  Tyie  evidently  means  '*  a  rock,"  and 
lew  penoos  who  have  visiteJ  the  site  of  Paiaetyras 
can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  Hengstenbei|f  makes  the  suggestion 
that  Palaetynis  meant  Tyre  that  formerly  existed ; 
**  quae  quondam  fuit ;"  and  that  the  name  was  in- 
tnMluced  after  the  destruction  of  the  gietiter  part  of 
it  by  NdbuchadueBsar,  to  di»tinguii»h  it  fram  that 
part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  existence 
(/>«  rs6«f  T^rrioruin,  p.  26).  Moveia,  justly  deem- 
ing this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  dty  on  the  mainland 
posinsed  the  island  as  part  of  their  territoiy,  and 
lumed  thdr  dty  from  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  isUod,  though  the  island  itsdf  was  not  then 
inhabited  {Dca  PhOiUxitcltS  Alterthim,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible;  but 
Mher  explanations  are  equally  possible.     For 
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•  4eoording  to  Herodotus,  the  priests  at  Tyre  told  blm 
that  their  dty  had  been  founded  2300  years  before  his 
Tidt.  Soppodng  he  was  at  Tyre  fc  450  %c,  this  wonld 
mates  the  date  of  its  fbQDdatton  3T&0  sjc.  Josepbns 
laatas  Urn  more  sober  sttttrejent,  probably  founded  on 
history,  that  It  wai  founded  230  t^rs  before 


ample,  the  Phoenidan  name  of  it  may  have  been 
the  Old  Citv :  and  this  mav  have  been  translated 
**  Pklaetyms"  in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  ol 
the  mainland  migrated  to  the  Island,  they  may 
afterwards,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  given  ta 
the  dty  which  they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre, 
without  its  bdng  tteeesearily  implied  that  the  city 
had  ever  borne  simply  the  name  of  Tyie.  Or  some 
acddental  drcomjitance,  now  beyond  the  reach  ot 
conjecture,  may  hare  led  to  the  name ;  just  as  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  Roma  Vccchia,  or  Okl 
Kome,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campagna 
(as  is  stated  on  the  high  atithority  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bunbuiy)  to  ruins  of  the  age  of  GaracAlla  situated 
between  the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  thei«  it  no  traces  there  of  any  QM  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  Is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for  the 
name.  And  this  agam  would  tally  with  Mr.  Grote's 
ranark,  who  observes  (/.  o.)  that  nerhapa  the  Phoe- 
nician name  which  the  dty  on  the  mainland  bon 
may  have  been  something  resembling  Pidae-Tynis 
in  sound  but  not  ooinddent  in  meaning.  It  Is  im- 
portant, however;  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question 
regarding  Palaetyrus  is  merely  aiehaeolc^i-al,  and 
that  nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affectiNi  by  it. 
Kebuchadnezxar  necessarily  besieged  the  portion  ol 
the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island;  but  It  is  reasonably 
ceiiain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Exekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  dty  was  on  the  island.  The  dty 
of  Tyre  was  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth) 
who  was  the  prindpal  object  of  worship  to  the  Inha- 
bitants (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
757) ;  and  Anian  in  his  History  says  that  the 
temple  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  mcmoiT  of  mankind  (ii.  16). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  tliet^emre,  that  the  island  had 
long  been  Inhabited.  And  with  this  agree  the  ex- 
pi'essioos  as  to  Tyre  being  '*  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas"  (lijaek.  xxvii.  25,  26);  and  even  the  thi^at 
against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the  top  of  a 
rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Des  Vignotes*  CAr»- 
ludogie  de  rBisMre  Sitinie,  Berlin,  1738,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on  the  island  was 
limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  population  on 
the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the  population  on 
the  island  (see  Movers,  /.  e.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  hter  than  Palaetyrus, 
the  renowned  dty  of  Tvre,  though  it  hild  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity*  (Is.  xxiil.  7;  Herndot  Ii. 
14 ;  Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odytisey ;  but  no  infier- 
ence  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  dty  at  the 
time  when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe 
of  Cnnaanites  which  inhabited  the  small  tract  of 
country  which  may  be  called  Phoenlda  Proper 
[Phoknioia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Sidonians  ( Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  Jonh. 
ziii.  6 ;  Kz.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly 
induded  Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  Kama 
itioe,  and  the  two  dties  being  less  than  20  EugllKh 
miles  distant  ftom  eikch  other.  Hence  when  sfolo- 
mon  sent  to  Hii-am  king  of  Tyre  for  oedai^treea  out 

the  oommenoement  of  the  boildlng  of  Solomoa's  temple. 
Under  any  droamstanoes,  Josepbns  could  not,  with  bis 
ideas  and  chronology,  have  accepted  the  date  of  the  Ty rbitt 
priests}  for  then  Tyre  would  have  been  fbunded  befom 
tLcera  of  the  Deluge.  Mee  an  faistrqctlve  passsfias  to  tlX 
ciuonokigy  of  Joscpbus  in  Ant,  vlii.  3, 01. 
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at'  J^ebdiKK  to  be  hewn  by  HinMu's  ftobjeds,  he 
reminds  H\  -*n\  that  '*  there  is  not  araoog  us  anv 
that  can  sail  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians  '* 
^1  K.  T.  f ).  Hence  Viigil»  who,  in  his  very  tint 
■lention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  iirom  Tyre  {Aem,  i.  12),  after- 
wards, with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidooian  dty  {Aem.  i.  677,  678,  iv.  545. 
See  Des  Vignoles,  /.  a  p.  25.)  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoinn  of  in  the  Homeric  Poems 
(//.  Ti.  290,  xziii.  743 ;  Od.  iw.  84,  zrii.  424),  this 
might  comprehend  Tyrians ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  moition  of  Tyre, 
woold  be  fully  accounted  for — if  it  were  necessary  to 
account  for  such  a  dicumstanoe  at  all  in  a  poem— 
by  Sidon's  having  been  in  early  times  mora  flomv 
isJiing  than  Tyi^  It  is  woithy,  likewise,  of  being 
noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teudi ;  but  hera,  again,  though  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  against  the  importance,  no  inference  can 
be  l^itimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  tlM  Poitateoch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tyiv  is  named  for  the  firrt  time  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adverted 
to  as  a  fortified  dty  (in  the  A.  V«  '*the  strong 
city  '*),  in  inference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of 
A^ier.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyra;  fi>r  it  is  indi^utable  that 
the  tribe  of  Asher  never  posBeseed  the  Tyrian  terri- 
tory. Acoonling  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indkBod,  all  the  Omaanitish  nations  ought  to  have 
lieoi  exterminated ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32), 
4od  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that 
intelligent  race.  Sabeeqncntly,  in  «  passage  of 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the 
enumerators  of  the  omsus  in  the  re^  of  David 
went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst 
uther  dties,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying, 
not  that  Tyi«  was  subject  to  DB?id's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  reri- 
dent  there.  But  the  fint  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  histoiy  generally, 
which  aflbrd  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
aiie  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1),  in  conneo- 
tioc  with  Hinun  king  of  Tyre  sending  cedar-wood 
and  workmen  to  Daii'kl,  for  building  him  a  palace ; 
.-Slid  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  connec- 
tion with  Uie  buildiug  of  Solomon*s  temple.  One 
point  at  this  period  is  purticuUrly  worthy  or  atten- 
tion. In  contradistinction  from  all  the  other  most 
celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  aodent  and  modem  world.  Tyre 
was  A  monarchy  and  not  a  republic ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  mercliant  princes,  who  might  have  been 
deemed  likely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued  to  pre- 
strve  the  n^onaixhical  foim  of  government  until  its 
Hnal  loss  ot  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have 
neen  ali^ady  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  Under  this 
head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Tynans  in  felling  trees ;  tor,  through 
vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as 
naturally  have  become  skilled  in  that  art  as  the  back- 

^  It  niay  be  tnteresting  to  oompare  the  distance  fttm 
whk^  Oitf  Uinesione  vru  bnmgbt  with  which  St.  Paol's 
CslMfdit  mm  bailu  Ji  was  hewn  from  quarries  in  the 
Ids  of  i\>rtUnd.  ukl  was  sent  to  London  round  the  North 
Ifliraland  up  the  river  Thames.  The  distance  to  London  In 
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of  America.  But  whii  in 
noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  broenie 
brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which  implies 
able  advancement  in  arL  In  thtt 
the  various  works  in  brass  executed  bf  the  Ti 
artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for, 
palm-trees,  oxen,  Ikwo,  and  diernban  (I  K. 
13-45).  The  manner  in  which  the 
fir-wood  was  oonvevcd  to  Jonuaalcm  : 
interesting,  partly  fifom  the  similaritj  of  tke  sen 
voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  sen  on  tlic 
Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and  partly  as  givw^  n 
vivid  idea  of  the  really  sliort  distance  bciweeii  Tjrm 
and  Jerusalem.  The  wood  was  taken  in  flonls  t» 
Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  1  K.  t.  9),  a  diatwioe  «f 
less  than  74  ge<^;raphical  mileB.  In  the  ll«iiter> 
ranean  during  summer  there  are  times  when  thin 
vorage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  petfelly 
sate,  and  when  the  Tyrians  mi^t  have  "^  ' 
confidently,  espedally  at  night,  oo  iig^t 
fill  the  sails  which  wei«  probably  »d 
From  Joppa  to  Jeraakm  the 


was  ahont  32  miles;  and  it  Is  eertain  that  bj 
this  route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two 
brated  dties  of  Jemsalem  and  Tyi«  w 
than  106i»  geographicsl,  or  abont  122  Ea^iBk, 
miles.  Within  sudi  a  comparatively  ihoct  dirtmMn 
(which  by  laud,  in  a  straight  line,  was  d»ut  20  amlaa 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sumesj^aa  to 
establish  personal  relations  with  esch  other  ;  ■mcv 
espedally  as  the  northein  boondary  of  SoloaseB*t 
kingdom,  in  one  directioo,  was  the  sDothem  bwifcilwy 
of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hinm  may  fiw|uetly 
have  met,and  thns  laid  the  Iboodatiflas  of  a  [wJiliial 
alliance  in  personal  friendship.  If  by  mesaengoa 
they  sent  riddles  and  proUeras  lor  each  odwr  t* 
solve  (Joeeph.  Ant,  viii.  5,  §3;  c.  ilpsM.  L  I7)» 
they  may  previously  have  had,  on  aevonl 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  convivial 
In  this  way,  likewise,  Solomoo  may  have 
acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who, 
thoee  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Polytlinm 
and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.  ?<uifilBf 
remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  whkfa  >My 
oocsBM>ned  piwiooaly  the  stroi:^  affectioii  of  ~ 
for  Dnvid  (I  K.  r.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  thai 
SolonuA  there  was  a  ckise  alliance  beti 
Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  suppHed  2^ 
mon  with  cedar  wood,  predous  metals,  and 
men,  and  gave  him  sailore  for  the  voysge  to  Ophir 
and  Indtt,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solomon  ^<av« 
Hiram  anpplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  hin 
dties,  and  permitted  him  to  make  ore  of 
havens  on  the  Red  Sen  (1  K.  tx.  11-14*  26-SS» 
X.  22).  These  fiicndly  rdationa  snrrivvd  ftr  a 
time  the  disastrous  seoessioa  of  the  Ten  Tribto»  and 
a  century  later  Ahab  married  a  danfhtfr  «f  Eib- 
baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  wto«, 
accfwling  to  Menander  (Jooqihns,  AmL  ynSL  13» 
§2),  was  daughter  of  Itbobal,  kin^  «f  Tyre.  As 
she  was  xealous  for  her  national  re^;ian,  abe  aeoas 
te  have  been  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  tim 
pious  worshippen  of  Jdiovah;  but  this  kd  to  u 
special  prophetical  denunciations  against  Tyrv. 
The  case  became  different,  however,  when 


a  straight  line  from  the  North  Foteisnl  sloae  Is  of 
shoot  twelve  miles  grestrr  thsn  from  Tyre  to  J< 
while  the  dbtaace  ftom  the  Isle  of  I^artlaad  la  the 
Fvreiaod  is  actually  three  tinm  « 
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tile  cupidity  induce*,  the  Tjriaiii  and  the  neigb- 
bouriog  Phoeniciant  to  bay  Hefarew  eaptiw  from 
ti«eur  eoMsicf  and  to  sell  them  as  alaTes  to  the 
Greeks  frHOBHiciA,  p.  1001]  and  Edomites. 
Fi-om  t4«*»  nme  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at 
fint,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amoe  i. 
9,  10):  and  indeed,  though  there  might  be  peace, 
there  could  not  be  sincere  frieedship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  iilcelihood  of  the  denuncia- 
tions being  fnlHUed  Brst  arose  from  the  progressiTe 
conquests  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  not 
|unohable  that  a  powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitions 
aeigbbour  could  rea^irt  the  temptation  of  endearour- 
ing  to  bubjiigate  the  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so  ins:giiiticaiit  in  extent, 
but  overflowing  with  so  mnch  wealth,  which  br 
the  Greelu  was  called  Phoenicia.  [Phoekicia.J 
Accordingly,  when  Shalroaneser,  king  of  Asimia, 
bad  taken  the  city  of  Samaria,  had  conquerecf  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeui- 
eiaa  cities.  At  this  time.  Tyre  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  prosperity.  Since  the  reign  of  Hiram,  it 
and  pknted  the  splendid  colony  of  Carthage  (143 
rears  and  eight  months,  Joaephus  says,  atler  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  o.  Apion,  i.  18) ;  it 
fiosseaMd  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable 
mines  of  the  metal  "  eopper  *'  (so  named  trom  the 
island);  and,  apparentlv,  the  city  of  Sidon  was 
subject  to  its  sway.  But  Shalmancaer  seems  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians ; 
and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who 
translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the  Greek  hm- 
fiiage  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2) :  "  £lulaeus 
reigned  36  veare  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon  the 
revolt  of  the  Kittaeana  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  at- 
tacked in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon 
made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  this, 
Sidon  and  Ace  (ue,  Akkd  or  Acre)  and  Palaetynis 
revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities 
which  deb  vered  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assjrrla. 
Acoordiogly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to 
him,  the  king  leturned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
Phoenicians  having  furnished  him  with  60  ship  and 
800  roweni.  Against  these  tlie  Tyrmns  sailed  with 
12  ships,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them, 
they  took  Ave  hundred  men  prisoners.  The  repnta- 
tion  of  all  the  citisens  in  Tyi'e  was  hence  increased. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  off  his 
army,  phraed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
pieveat  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This 
continued  for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held 
out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells." 
It  is  in  refei^ence  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy 
•pdnst  Tyre  in  the  writingi  entitled  Isaiah,  chap. 
T»ii.,  was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  Pro- 
'■hti  lasiah  himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again 
tfiticed. 

Afler  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmnneser  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  afler  721  B.O.), 
Tyre  remained  a  powerful  ittate  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  XXV.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ex.  xxviii.  2-12),  reroaik- 
able  for  its  wealth,  irith  tenitory  on  the  main- 
land, and  piiotecfied  by  strong  foiiiHcations  (Ex. 
xxviii.  5,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11 ;  Zoch. 
ix.  'i).  Our  knowledge  of  its  comiitton  thencefor- 
ward until  tlie  siege  by  Nebncbidnezxar  «4*nends 
entirely  ou  vanous  notioes  of  it  by  the  Hebivw  pro- 
pheis;  but  some  of  these  notices  aie  singulaily  full, 

d  enpeciaily,  the    <euty-seveott)  ihaptei*  of  luxekiel 
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fimttshei  ns,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  « 
have  scarody  come  down  to  us  respeLting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athena.  One 
point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre, 
Lke  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer> 
oenary  soldiers  (Ex.  xxviL  10,  lU.  This  has  been 
the  general  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account 
of  the  high  wages  which  may  be  obtained  bv 
artisans  in  a  thriving  community,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier ;  and  Tyn  bad  been 
onable  to  resist  the  dcmoralixing  temptation.  In 
its  service  there  wera  Phoenicians  fi-om  Arvad, 
Aethiopians  obtained  through  the  commeroe  of 
Egypt,  and  hazdy  mountaineers  fi«m  Persia.  This 
is  the  Hrst  time  that  the  name  of  Persia  oocars  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  literatun,  beforo  its  sons 
founded  a  great  monarchy  on  tiie  ruins  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire.  We  may  conceive  them  like  the 
Swiss,  who,  poor,  frlthful,  and  brave,  have  daring 
many  centuries,  until  the  hwt  few  years,  deemed  en- 
listment in  foreign  service  a  legitimate  sonroe  of  gain. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  &ct  respecting  Tyrian 
mercenary  soldiers,  Eiekiel  gives  interesting  details 
respecting  the  trsde  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  without 
attempting  to  exhaAst  the  subject,  a  few  leading 
pointa  may  be  noticed.  The  first  question  is  as  to 
the  countries  firom  whk^  Tyn  obtained  the  precious 
metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  goki  came  from 
Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  it  came  firom  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea  [OphirI.  Whether  the  Araban  merchants, 
whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman  dassica! 
Umea  (Horace,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their  gokl 
by  traffic  with  AtHoa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  nncertain ;  but 
as  tar  as  the  ktter  alternative  is  concened,  the 
point  will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the  progress  of 
geological  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very 
different  quaiier  of  the  world,  vis.  from  the  South 
of  Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established 
their  settlement  of  Tarahish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to 
copper,  we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  ob> 
tained  firom  the  valuable  minee  in  Cyprus ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Mdhech,  which  points  to  the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucuus, 
between  the  Bkusk  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
counti-y  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was 
Palestine.  This  point  has  been  already  noticed 
elsewhere  [PHOBMiCtAMS,  p.  1002]  as  helping  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  war 
between  Tyre  and  the  lanelites.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  indue  of  Pslestine  as  a  wheat-country  to 
Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  pRoimitj,  as  there 
was  scaroely  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  tlie 
west  of  the  River  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial 
dty.  The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
would  be  somewhat  more  distant;  but  the  wheat 
probably  cnme  from  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 
Tyre  likewise  obtained  from  Palestine  oil,  honey, 
and  balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwitltttan<^ 
ing  the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judak 
(Gen.  xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from 
Damascus,  and  «*as  CHllcd  wine  of  Uelbon,  which 
was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  coiutiy  ad* 
joining  the  celebrated  aty  of  that  name,  but  came 
from  the  neighboiu-hood  of  I^mascus  itself  fset 
Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  495; 
compaie  Athenaeus,  i.  5lV     The  Bcdawin  Anbi 
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jupplM  Tyn  with  lambs  and  mnt  and  foals,  for 
tl*e  rMTtDg  of  which  tJMir  mode  of  life  f  a»  to  well 
adapted.  I^gvpt  fnniiihed  lioen  for  aaila,  and  doubt- 
kat  for  other  purposes,  and  the  dym  from  thell- 
lish,  which  afterwards  became  siich  a  sooroe  of 
profit  to  the  Tjrriaos,  were  imported  from  the 
Pdoponnesus  (compare  the  "Lsoonicas  purpuras " 
of  Boraoe,  Od.  ii.  18,  7,  and  Plinj  ix.  40). 
Laatlj,  from  Dedaa  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  island 
eccupied  poasibly  by  a  Fboenician  colony,  horns  of 
ifofj  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  origi- 
nally hare  bea  obtained  from  India  (Es.  urii.  10, 
11.  22,  12,  13.  17,  18,  21,  7.  15). 

In  the  midst  of  great  profsperitjr  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  aii  extensive 
trade  (Ex.  xxriii.  4),  NAuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  xnaf  of  tlie  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.     Aa   Tyre  was   so  near  to 
Jerasalon,  and  as  the  ooaquerors  were  a  fierce 
and  formidable  tmx  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general 
•f  undoubted  capacity,  who  had  not  long  before 
hvmbled  the  power  of  the   Egyptians,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  erent  would  hare 
excited  alarm   and  terror  amongst  the  Tyrians. 
Imitead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Eiekiel's  state*- 
ment  (ixri.  2)  that  their  pi^ominont  feeing  was 
one  of  exaltation.    At  hrst    sight    this    appeare 
stnmge  and  almost  inoooceiTable ;   b<jt  it  is  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  aome  previous  events  hi  Jewish 
histoiy.    Only  34  years  before  the  dsacruction  of 
Jemaalen,  commenced  the  celebrated  Kefcrmation 
of  Josiah,  B.C.  622.    This  momeotons  religious 
rerolotioo,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in 
two  chaptera  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xiii. 
iziit.),  and  whidi  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Annals,  fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence ot*  tlie  Tynans.     In  that  tMbrmation,  Josiah 
hnd  heaped  insults  on   the  gods  who  weie  the 
objects  of  Tyriau  veneiation  and  lore,  he  had  con- 
sumed witli  fire  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  their 
wdship,  he  had  burnt  their  images  and  defiled 
their   high  pUces— not  excepting   even  the  high 
place  near  Jerusalem,  which  ijolomon  the  fiiend  of 
Hiram  hod  built  to  Aahtoreth  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  which   for  more  than  350  yean  had  been 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monarchs  and  the  two 
nations.     Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavoored 
to  exterminate  their  religion,  for  in  Samatia  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20)  he  hnd  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
plnces  all  their  priests.     These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  iesult«  they  may  have  contributed 
powerfully  to  the*  difiuaion  of  the  Jewish  lelipon, 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyiions  as  a  seiies 
of  sacrilegiona  and  abominable  outiagm;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Juaioh  at  Megiddo.  and  the  subsequent  de»trurtion 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed 
by  them  with  triumphant  Joy  as  instances  of  divine 
swtribution  in  human  aflaiia, 

ThM  joy,  nowerer,  most  noon  have  given  way 
to  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
rhocnicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years  (juseph.  e.  Apian,  i*  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  pi>iut,  which  will  be  noticed 
ShfMurately  m  thta  article,  whether  Tyra  was  actually 
fuaen  by  Kebochaduezzar  on  this  oouasion.     How- 
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9n^  this  may  be,  it  is  probshle  tiod,  on 
or  «>thcr.  Tyre  submitted  Co  the  Oisfafcer  TW 
wouki  explain,  atnoogst  other  pmnto,  an  cxpeJitiaK 
of  ApHes,  the  Phorooh-Hophra  ofSaiptmc,  agnna 
Tyre,  ^vhich  probably  ha|fened  not  long  after,  s  »i 
which  may  have  been  dictatal  by  obvioas  motirm 
of  self-defence  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  ptmer 
of  Tyre  beooming  a  powerttd  instrument  of  attach- 
ing Egypt  m  the  nands  of  the  Chaldees.  In  thai 
expedition  Apries  boaeged  iSdoa,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  oavft 
of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  Imd  kstin; 
efiecto  (Heiod.  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68;  Moven,  lAa 
Pkgmsitcke  AUerthmk,  vol.  ii.  p.  451).  The  nzie 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real,  may 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  niUanee; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  MorbaU  a 
subsequent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  lor  to 
(Joseph,  o.  Jjrion,  i.  2 1 ).  During  the  Pn 
nation  the  Tynans  were  subject  in  name  to  the 
sian  king,  awl  may  haw  given  him  tnbutCL  Wish 
the  lest  of  Phoenicia,  tb^  had  snbmittoi  to  tfan 
Persians,  without  striking  a  blow;  prrhaps.  rhuwuJb 
hatred  of  the  Chaldees;  perhapi,  aoldy  froin 
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dential  motivea.  But  their  connexion 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  whoi 
byses  ordered  them  to  join  In  an  czpeditioa 
Carthage,  they  refused  complianee,  en 
their  solenm  engagements  and  parental 
that  oolony:  and  <>mbyaea  did  not  deem  it  rScht  ta 
use  feroe  towards  them  (Herod,  iii.  19).  Altervax^ 
they  fought  with  Perva  i^iainst  Greece,  and  fiir- 
nished  vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  «f 
against  Greece  (Hfaod.  vii.  d8) ;  and 
son  of  SiitWQ  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned  amoi^a* 
who,  next  to  the  oommandera,  were  the 
nowned  in  the  fleet.  It  is  worthy  of  m 
at  this  time  Tfre  seems  to  hate  been  inferior  In 
power  to  bidon.  These  two  cities  were  lean 
twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other  ; 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  couxve  of 
their  relative  importance  might  fluctuate,  as 
be  very  possible  in  our  own  oountiy  with  two 
bouring  cities,  sudi,  for  example,  as  Liverpool 
Manchester.  It  is  poosible  abo  that  Tyre  mar  kare 
been  seriously  weakened  by  its  long  struggle  ofimnst 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Under  the  Pasiaa  doMunos^ 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar  wood  again  to  tbt 
Jews  for  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  ;  nod 
this  wood  wns  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and 
to  Jerusalem,  aa  had  been  the  case  with  the 
rials  for  the  first  Temple  in  the  time  of 
(Ezim  iii.  7).  Under  the  Persians  likewise  Tyie 
was  visited  by  an  historian,  from  whom  we 
have  derived  valnabla  infennation 
conditicn  (Herod,  u.  44).  Bat  the 
actually  supplied  by  him  is  sonoity,  as  the 
uf  his  voyage  seems  to  have  beaa  solely  to 
the  celebrated  temple  of  llelkarlh  (the 
Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  deiaui  aa  to 
the  aty,  and  merely  specifies  two  oolunm*  vhioL 
be  observed  in  the  temple,  one  of  gold,  anil  the 
other  of  emerald ;  or  rather,  as  ia  raaaonahly  ea>> 
jectured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinaon,  ot  gnea 
ghbiS(Rawlinson*sircrodotMi^ii.81,82).  Towmi^ 
the  cli>se  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  3a:i« 
Tyre  was  iwiled  fbr  the  third  time  by  n 


•  UwMonlni  le  tfalsBf4onniit!on  ot  Josiah  that  when    maayof  them  prohohSy  Ikee 
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sniqileror ;  and  it  aome  nooertAintj  hiiDga  orcr  the 
ei«ge  by  Nebn^haAnczzVy  tht  results  of  tKe  siege 
by  Aleander  were  dear  and  niuleniable.  It  was 
KweniiiJ  U*  th«  sutxxas  of  his  military  plans  that 
liie  Plioenidatt  fleet  tbould  be  at  his  eomnuuid,  and 
that  he  ahoold  not  be  liable  throogh  their  lK»tilitr 
tr.  iiare  his  commanications  by  sea  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia  suddenly  cut  off;  and  be  aocordingly 
summoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
hiK  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  rndndiug  Anwlus, 
Bjblusnnd  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 
the  ^enmen  of  thoM  dties  in  the  Fenrian  fleet  brought 
away  their  ship*  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calcuUt- 
in^  probably  at  rirxt  on  tl;e  siippoit  of  those  seamen, 
refuMid  to  admit  him  within  its  walls— and  then 
m»int(l  a  memorable  siege  whidi  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  suoons  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
achievements  which  Alexander  np  to  that  time  had 
attempted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the 
d«*tails  of  that  siege,  which  may  be  fonnd  in  Arrian 
juid  Quintua  Curtiiis,  and  in  all  good  Gredan  hi»> 
lories,  such  m  thoae  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr. 
Grote.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  mainland-*-that  **  it  was  completely 
surrounded  br  prodigious  walla,  the  loftiest  portion 
of  which  on  Uie  side  fronting  the  mainland  i«adied 
a  height  not  less  than  150  feet;"  and  tliat  not- 
withstanding his  peiKvering  efforts,  he  could  not 
have  sucueedcd  in  hiA  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tvre  to  the  north  had  not  beoi  blockaded  by  the 
Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Phoenidaos, 
thus  aAbrding  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  for 
uniting  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous 
aiti tidal'  mole.  Moreover,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
turbances, Cailhage  was  uuable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  its  parent  state. 

The  immediate  i-e»iilts  of  the  captnre  by  Alex- 
ander  were  mo«t  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  pat  to  drath;  and,  in  aocoitlance 
with  the  bnrbaj-ous  policy  of  andent  tiroes,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  fiee  females 
and  free  children  were  sold  as  kUtos  (Arrian,  iv. 
24,  §9;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46).  It  gradually,  how- 
ever,  recovered  its  pix)sperity  through  the  Immi- 
giation  of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to 
have  suffeied  by  the  vidnity  and  rivalry  of  Alex- 
audiia.  Under  the  Macedonian  suooewors  of  Alex- 
andei',  it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  •'^eleuddae,  who 
botowed  on  it  many  priTil^es ;  and  there  are  still 
in  existence  coins  of  that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician 
aiid  Greek  inscriptkm  (Eckhel,  Voctr.  Nuimmormn 
Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  aid,  &c* ;  Geseiiius,  Monuaunta 
Pkomicite,  pp.  262-264,  and  Tab.  34).  Under 
the  lUunans,  at  fiiwt  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  freedom ;  for  Jnsephiia  mentions  that  when  Cleo- 
patra preattd  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  a  gi  tit  of  Phoenician  and  Jewish  territory  which 
he  made  to  her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to 
have  be«i  **  free  dties  from  thdr  ancestors"  {Ani, 
ST.  4^  §1).    Subsequently,  however,  on  the  anival 

^  ^   - — ■ — ^ ■ —  -  - 

*  That  Tjre  wm  on  an  Island,  previooo  to  its  slscs  Igr 
Alexander,  Is  one  of  the  most  osruin facts  of  histwy ;  Init 
on  examining  the  louUty  al  tbe  prpsent  day  few  persons 
would  soqMct  from  existing  appearances  that  there  wss 
•njrthtTif  artlfldal  ta  the  furmatkm  of  tbe  pnssnt 
fcnlniaila. 

•  rUiij  tbe  elder  irives  an  arcoant  of  the  Phoenician 
OaMSA  (tau  §0,  ai).  Mid  suies  that  from  tbe  larger  ones 
the  dye  wss  estrscted.  afler  tnklng  off  the  shfll :  but  that 
ika  small  flsh  nere  crustied  alive  toaether  with  ihe  i^hells. 
^r  U'ikfo  an  'ntelligfDt  nxxl«ra  traveller,  ubtforvcd  at 
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of  AufTfutua  m  the  Kast,  he  is  said  to  liavedeprivad 
the  TWO  dties  of  their  ItbertiM  for  seditions  oonduct 
{iiovKAvcero,  Dion  Casrius,  Ixiv.  7).  Stfli  the 
pit>*peritv  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Angnstua  wai 
undeniably  gmt.  Stiabo  gives  an  aconont  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  28),  and  speaks  of  the  gmt 
wealth  which  it  derived  fmm  the  dyes  of  the  oela* 
brated  Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shdl-fiah  found  on  the  coast, 
beloi^ng  to  a  spedas  of  the  genus  Mnrex.  In  the 
days  of  £xekiel,  the  Tyrians  had  imported  pnmle 
from  the  Peloponnems ;  but  they  had  since  learoea 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themaelres ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  aheU-tish  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  thoee  on  the 
Laoedaemoniancoast(Pauianias,iii.  21,  §6).  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered tl^e  dty  unpleasant  as  a  phice  of  residence.* 
He  further  ipeaks  of  the  houses  as  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome— which  is  preciady  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  prosperous  foiilfied  citT  of  limited  area,  in 
whidi  ffround-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  information  iwptcting  the  dty,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  drcomference  ot 
the  dty  proper  (•'.  0.  the  dty  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  dty,  indudr 
ing  Palaetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  {Nat,  Hist. 
V.  17).  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have 
a  peculiar  inteivst  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  dty  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii. 
24).  It  waa  perhaps  more  populous  than  Jeru- 
salem [Jbrubalem,  p.  1025],  and  if  so,  it  waa  uik- 
doubtedly  the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  tc 
have  visited.  It  waa  not  much  more  than  thiity 
miles  diatant  from  Nazai-eth,  where  Chiist  mainlj 
lived  aa  a  car|ienter's  son  during  the  greater  pait 
of  his  life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Mark 
vi.  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  that  He  may 
often  have  gone  to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the 
world ;  and  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  language  waa 
likdy  to  be  ipoken  at  Naxaieth,  at  Tyre  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  must  have  been  excdlent  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  in  tliat  language,  with  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Chriat  to  tlie  beginnh^;  of  the  5th 
century,  there  is  no  rcaaoo  to  doubt  that,  aa  fiur  as  was 
compatible  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  independence. 
Tyre  continued  in  uninterrupted  prosperity;  and 
about  that  period  Jerome  has  on  reeord  vary  striking 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  is  a  landmark  in  Tyrian  history  (sec 
Uesenins's  /esoss,  vd.  i.  p.  714).  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Eiebd,  oomes  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  prophet  threatena  Tyre  with  the  appi^oach 
of  Kebuchadnemu',  king  of  Babylon  (Ei.  xxvi.  7) ; 
and  he  then,  aiiH/ugst  other  pointa,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  **  Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  mora,"  saying  that  this  miaee  a 

Ty-i«  anmeraos  nrand  holes  cat  In  the  solid  sandstone 
rock,  tn  which  shells  unm  to  have  been  cmshed.  They 
were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  Inside ;  and  many  of  them 
were  ahaped  exactly  like  a  modem  Iron  pot,  br««d  and  flat 
at  the  button,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  of 
these  were  filled  with  a  breoda  of  Bhell« ;  In  other  pUoes 
this  breccia  Uy  In  heaps  In  the  nelshbonrhood  J 11  the 
shells  were  of  one  spedes,  and  wtfe  undoabieaiy  Uk« 
Murrx  IrmtetduM.  Sec  Xanratirt  n/a  Vwfage  to  JMadsfn^ 
Ttiurifft,  and  along  flU  Skora  ttf  tkt  Mtdiier  ofiem 
IKiblin.  1844. 
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omation  us  to  how  a  citv  can  be  said  not  to  be 
K«>ili  Mij  inora,  whibh  we  »«e  at  the  piraent  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  dty  of  Phoe- 
nicia. "  Quodque  aequitur:  nee  nedificaberis  ultra, 
vtdeinr  facere  quaestionem  quomodo  non  sit  aediii- 
Oita,  qufont  hodie  eemiims  Pkoenioes  nobiiisshnam 
et  pulcherrimam  deitcUem,"  He  afterwards  in  his 
Rmorks  on  the  3ixl  vvrae  of  the  27th  chapter,  in 
which  Tyre  is  ciiUed,  **  a  merchant  of  the  people 
Inr  many  iulca,"  says  that  this  oontinocs  down  to 
his  time*  so  that  commercial  dealings  of  almost  all 
nations  are  carried  on  in  that  dty — **quod  quidem 
Mtque  hodie  peneverat,  ut  ommUtm  prope/nodo  ffen*- 
iium  m  iUd  exerctaninr  aHrnnercia**  Jerome's 
Oommcntaiies  on  Ezekid  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  about  the  ynrs  411-414  a.d.  (see  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Qrtek  ami  Soman  Biography,  vol. 
11.  p.  4^),  so  thiit  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tjrrc  bears  date  almost  precisely  a 
diousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebnchadnenar,  B.a  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezpkiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  bailt  no 
mors,  Jerome  says  the  mettiinr  is,  that  **  Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  haring  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
bat  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  cither 
fo  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  MsfCedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  passage 
by  some  interpreters,  that  Tyre  would  not  be  built 
in  the  last  days ;  but  he  asks  of  sudi  interpreten, 
**  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  attii- 
bated  to  Nebudiadnexzar,  especially  as  we  read 
in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnctzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labour  Tizix.  18), 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  because  in 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  God." 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years,  he  coald  scaroriy  have  anticipated  that 
another  subjugation  of  the  oountiy  was  rewrved  for 
it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming  not  from 
the  North,  but  from  the  South.  In  the  7th  century 
A. I),  took  place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion 
to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  jears  633- 
6:{8  A.D.  all  Syria  and  Pdntine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antiodi,  was  oooquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
This  conquest  was  so  compli^,  that  in  both  those 
countries  the  langnnge  of  Mahomet  has  almost  totally 
supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there 
are  only  three  vilUges  where  Syriac  (or  Arsmaic) 
is  the  vernacular  Ungiuge.  In  Palestine,  it  is  not 
the  language  of  a  single  native:  and  in  Jerusalem,  to 
a  stranger  who  undenttands  what  is  involved  in  Uiis 
BorooitonB  revolntico,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Miiezxin  daily  call 
Mahometans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of 
Mahomet,  within  tlie  sacred  precincts  where  once 
stood  tile  Temple,  in  whidi  Christ  worshipped  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic  (As  to  the  Svriac  language, 
see  Porters  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine  j  vol. 
ii.  p.  551 .)  But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause 
the  ovei-throw  of  Tyre.  The  most  essential  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  wns  gmnted  to  Tyre,  as  to 
other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligatiw  to  give  board  and  lodging  for  thi-ee 
days  to  tceiy  Muslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a 
peculiar  dress,  the  adroi«sioii  of  Muslems  into  the 
churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  crosses  and  all 
foimds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  all  insulting  ex- 
IMtssioDs  towards  the  Mahomt>tnti  religion,  and  the 
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f  nihtbition  ui  rkle  on  horsebaek  or  to  bolU 
churehes.  ^aee  Wdl's  6e9ohiohte  der  Chalifer^  1^  i 
81-82.)  Some  of  these  oooditionsvcivlMiBiUiBlPc 
and  neai-ly  heart-breaking ;  bat  if  sobmittod  to,  tb» 
lives  and  private  property  of  the  inbahJtsMts  iv> 
mained  untondwd.  Acooidii^ly,  at  the  tosie  of  tKi 
Crusades  l^re  was  still  a  flouruhing  citf ,  when  't 
surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  tbe  27tli  of  Ji 
1124.  it  had  early  been  the  seat  of  aChristi 
bishopric,  and  GMsios,  bishop  of  TJrre,  is 
having  been  present  at  this  Council  of 
towanis  the  dose  of  the  2nd  century  (Rebml 
Palntme,  1054);  and  now,  in  the  year  after  its 
capture  by  the  Cnisadera,  William,  a  Freodnrtn. 
was  made  its  archbishop.  This  aichbisbop  Itts  lee* 
on  record  an  account  of  the  city,  wludi  gives  a  bici 
idea  of  its  wsslth  and  great  military  stmigth.  '>v 
Wiihebni  Tyrensi*  Hitioria,  Ub.  ziii.  cap.  5.)  And 
his  statements  are  confirmed  by  Benjsmin  of  Todeb. 
who  vutited  it  in  the  same  century.  (See  INuiihas.'* 
PUyrmu,  ii.  1448.)  The  latin-  writer,  who  Srd  m 
1173,  says:  **Nor  do  I  think  any  hacvca  in  tke 
worid  to  be  like  unto  ttus.  The' dty  ftself.  »  I 
have  said,  is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  nfaoQ«  fpct 
hundred  Jews,  among  whom  soos  are  very  skHf  d 
in  disciplinary  readings,  and  e>pedally  EpiinaBi  the 
Egyptian  judge,  and  Mair,  and  Carcbcsetia,  aad 
Abraham,  the  head  of  the  university.  Some  of  tb» 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  ibr  the  cmse  of  ga^v. 
There  are  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  wK'' 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  cxccBorl. 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  oountoios.  Tbr 
best  and  most  approved  sugar  is  aho  feand  there.* 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  dose  of  thr 
13th  oenturr,  there  was  perhaps  no  aty  ia  tlv 
known  world  which  had  stiiaigq  claims  than  Tvrr 
to  the  title  of  the  •«  Eternal  Crty,"  if  expoicDcc  had 
not  shewn  that  cities  as  w«ll  as  indrvidiuds  wvr* 
subject  to  decay  and  dissolution.  TVre  had  b#>«- 
the  parent  of  ooloniea,  which  at  a  distant  perwtf 
had  enjoyed  a  long  lif^  and  had  died ;  and  it  hftl 
survived  more  than  fifteen  bundled  yearv  itagreateA 
colony,  Garthi^.  It  had  outlived  Aegyptian  Thebes^ 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  ha4  seec 
Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall ;  and  although  older  thsa 
them  all,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  ^im^Hj  wbea 
an  iliustrioDs  Roman,  who  Iwd  teen  aalBiig  fros 
Aegina  to  Megara,  told  Cicero,  in  imperisfashk 
woixis,  of  the  corpses  or  carcases  of  dties,  tlk 
oppidormn  oadavera,  by  which  in  that  voyage  be 
Ind  been  in  every  direction  enoompassad  (JE^.  al 
FbmUiar.  iv.  5).  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  sbll  a. 
existence  in  the  13th  century;  but,  ia  coDpariMi 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itsdf  was  of  recent  date,  its  vsm 
twice  consecrated  soQ  having  been  merely  the  hauit 
of  shepherds  or  robbera  for  some  hundred  yvan  aA<? 
Tyre  was  wealthy  and  strong.  At  length,  howvr^. 
the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.  It  lud 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  haodt 
of  Christians,  when  in  March,  a.d.  1391,  the  Suluui 
of  Egypt  and  Damaacos  in^'ested  Acre,  then  know  j 
to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemaic,  and  took  it  Vt 
storm  afler  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  resnH  vss 
told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  H 
Marinua  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  In  the  fblIo«-iic 
words :  "  On  the  same  day  on  whkh  PlQl«nuu« 
was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving  the  aty 
empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  swoid,  witboot  tin 
Uimult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  tfarir  iimib 
and  abandoned  the  dty  to  be  oocupod  frvely  h* 
thdr  conquerora.  Ou  the  morrow  the 
enteit^l,  no  one  attempt-ng  to  prp«mt 
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they  d'd  what  Uicy  plcttcd."    <  I4bir  Secretorwn 
jUr/Non  Cnidi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.)' 

Thm  wu  the  toming^point  in  t'le  history  of  Tyn, 
1879  yenra  after  the  capture  of  Jtnualeiu  by  Nebn- 
chitdiieifiu' ;  aod  Tyi'e  has  not  yet  recoveieil  fix>m 
Uw  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
waa  viaited  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  aays, 
■peaking  of  *'  Tyre,  which  ia  now  called  SAr,  here 
WM  once  a  great  and  goodly  city  of  the  Christians : 
but  the  ijaraoens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part ; 
luid  they  giMiti  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians*'  (Wright's  Early  TVoocb  in  PaMine, 
p.  141).  About  A.D.  1610-U  it  was  visited  by 
SJandys,  who  said  of  it :  "  But  this  once  famous 
Tyro  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  yet 
have  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  itwtruct  the 
oeosive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty.  It 
Iwth  two  harbours,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
/iurest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which 
the  cui'eoura  enter  at  their  pleasure);  the  other 
ihokod  with  the  decayes  of  the  city."  (Purchas's 
Fitgrimt^  ii.  1393.)  Towards  the  dose  of  the  same 
century,  in  1697  ▲.D.,  Mauwlrell  savsof  it,  **  On  the 
n»i}i  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  castle,  besides  which 
then  tM  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walla,  pillan,  vaults,  lie.,  theie  being  not  so  much 
•s  an  entaitt  ho^se  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
<«ly  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbour  in  vaults 
and  subsist  upon  lishing."  (Sec  Harris,  Voyageaand 
Draoebf  ii .  846.)  Last]  v,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Kichaid  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  A.D.  stated 
(see  vol.  z.  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  TraveUf 
p.  470)  that,  except  some  janisaries,  there  were  few 
other  inhabitants  in  the  city  than  two  or  three 
Christian  frmilies,  the  words  of  Hasielquist,  the 
Swedish  natuialist,  may  be  i-ecorded,  as  they  mark 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tyre  seems  to 
have  readML  He  was  there  in  May  17$1  A.D., 
and  he  thua  speaks  of  his  viait :  ^  We  followed  the 

■ea  shore and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur. 

where  wo  Uy  all  night.  None  of  these  cities,  which 
formerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this 
CMppt  Troy.  Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a 
miserable  Wllage,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the 
qu«*en  of  the  sea.  ffere  are  aba^  ten  inhabitanUf 
TUrkM  and  Christiana,  who  line  by  fehing.*'  (See 
Hasselquist,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant^ 
I^Midon,  1766.)  A  slight  change  for  the  better 
began  snon  after.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  A.D. 
the  MetAwileh  took  pooseasion  of  the  place,  and 
luilt  a  wall  round  it  twenty  feet  high,  which  eiisted 
when  he  visited  Tyre  neaik  twenty  years  afterwards. 
At  that  time  Volney  estimated  the  population  at 
fifty  or  six^  poor  families.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  has  been  a  partial  revivnJ 
of  prosperity.  But  it  has  been  visited  at  diffa^ent 
times  d  iiriiig  the  last  thiiiy  years  hj  biblical  scholars, 
audi  as  Professor  Robinson  {Bib,  kes,  ii.  463-471), 
Canon  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  270),  and  M. 
Ernest  Renanf  {Letter  in  the  Jlonitew,  July  11, 
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c  H  Kmevt  Henan  says  there  has  beni  nosubeiienee  of 
the  laiMl,  owing  to  rarthqualcea or  other  csuies;  aod  th»i 
.the  wnt  of  thf  inland  baa  th«>  siinie  level  as  In  ancient 
.hoeSk  Mr.  Wilde  had  vpokcn  with  great  caution  on  this 
potat,  pp.  383-395.  It  Is  silll  very  desirable  that  the 
paDlwaia  and  the  adjoining  coast  ahoold  be  minutely 
azaodned  by  an  experienced  praalosl  geoIogltL  Tliere 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  has  snlTered  fh>«n 
aarthqoakea.  See  I\)rtcr.  I.e. :  and  compare  benvca.  yat. 
^kzl  vL  1-11.  Strabt  av.  p.  »7.  and  J-jfXi,  xl.  2.  1. 


1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  lie  genenn 
aspect  oi  dfecolation.  M  r.  Porter,  who  resideL  ^evenit 
years  at  Damaacus,  and  had  means  of  obtaining  cor* 
rect  iufbmution,  statea  in  1858  that  *'  tne  modern 
town,  or  ratho*  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000 
inhabitanta,  about  one-half  being  Metftwileh,  and 
the  other  Chiiatians"  {Handbook  for  TraveUers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  39 1).  Its  great  inferiority 
to  Beyrout  for  recaving  vessels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  navigation  will  always  pre- 
vent Tyre  from  becoming  again  the  roost  impoi-tant 
commercial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  future  to  determine  whether  with  a  good 
government,  and  with  peace  in  the  I^banon,  it  may 
not  inci'ease  in  population,  and  become  again  com- 
paratively wealthy. 

In  oonduaon,  it  is  proper  to  consider  two  ques- 
tions of  mud)  interest  to  tlie  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  oonveuiently  discussed  fully.  1st. 
The  date  and  authonhip  of  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii. ;  and  2naly,  the  que»- 
tioQ  of  whether  Nebucbadneszar,  after  his  long 
siege  of  Tyia,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
taken  it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as 
there  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentiooied  in  the  Old  Testament,  via. 
that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assjrria,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  si^  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  afler  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
588  B.c.y  and  aa  Iniah  was  living  during  the 
former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time  of  the  latter 
siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denjring  piediciire  piio- 
phecy,  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  first  siege,  if 
it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  As  tlie  prophecy  is  in  Uie 
coUiHrtioo  of  writings  entitled  **  Isaiah,"  there  would 
formerly  not  have  bieen  any  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  that  prophet  But  it  has  been  maintained  by 
eminent  Biblical  critics  that  many  of  the  writings 
under  the  title  of  his  name  were  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least 
opoi  to  dispute  in  rdermoe  to  the  prophecies  com- 
mencing with  **  Comfort  ye,  comfoil  ye  my  people," 
in  the  Ist  vene  of  the  40th  chapter,  concerning 
which  the  following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  to  be  well  established.^  Ist, 
These  prophecica  are  difierent  in  style  from  the  un- 
disputed writinga  of  Isaiah.  2ndly.  They  do  not 
predict  that  the  Jews  will  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  bnt  they  presuppose  that  the 
Jews  are  already  in  captivity  there  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  are  uttered ;  that  Jerusalem  is 
desolate,  and  that  the  Temple  ia  burnt  (Is.  Ixiv. 
10, 11,  slir.  26,  28,  zlv.  13,  zlvii.  5,  6,  Iii.  2,  9, 
U.  3, 11,  17-23).  3nily.  The  name  of  Cyrus,  who 
conquered  Babylon  probably  at  least  a  hundred  mid 
fifly  years  af^er  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in 
them  twice  (xlir.  28,  xlv.  1):  and  4thly,  theiv  is 

k  DonbU  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chaptera  were 
flret  sngKested  by  UUderMn  in  1781,  In  a  review  of  Kopp'i 
Uvuaiation  of  Lowth's  iMlah.  Since  lYBl  their  biter 
date  has  been  accepted  by  Elchhorn,  RosenmUUer,  Dtt 
Wette,  Oeseniua,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hi'slg.  Knobel,  Here- 
feld,  Bleek,  Gelger,  and  Ilavldaon,  and  by  nanerciis  other 
Hebrew  schoUni.  The  evidence  baa  been  nowhere  stated 
more  clearly  than  by  Oeseniuit  in  his  JeMtm  (pert  it. 
pp.  18-35,  lielpstg.  1821).  [On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
of  the  article  Isaiah  In  the  presrot  Wirk  malntalnc  the 
unity  of  the  book^— En.] 
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tJL  eitenml  oontemporary  erid^oe  between  the 
tuM  of  Isaiah  and  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  prore  that 
Ili48e  prophecies  were  then  in  existeooe.  But  al- 
tLough  In  this  way  the  evidence  of  a  laii  r  date 
ft  peculiarly  cogent  in  reference  to  the  40th  and 
f&ilowing  (£aptera,  thei-e  is  also  reasonable  eridence 
o»  the  later  date  ofs«TeraI  other  chapters,  such,  for 
emmple,  as  the  ISth  and  14th  (on  whidi  observe 
particularly  the  four  first  verses  of  the  14  th  chapter) 
and  chapters  zxiv.-xxvii.  Hence  there  is  no  A  priori 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  23ni  chapter,  re- 
rpecting  Tyre,  may  likewise  have  been  written  at  the 
time  cf  the  Chaldean  invasion.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be 
aMiimed  witliout  something  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
bable proof,  and  the  real  point  is  whether  any  such 
pixiof  can  be  adduced  on  this  subject.  Now  althousrh 
Hitsig  {Der  Prophet  J^saja,  Heidelberg,  1833, 
\,  '211  i  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is  a  difierence 
ot*  language  between  Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and 
«Jie  *23rd  chapter,  and  although  Ewald  {Die  Pro- 
pheten  dn  AUtn  Bundles^  vol.  i.  p.  238),  who 
refien  it  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneaer,  be- 
lieves the  23  rd  cha|«ter,  on  the  grounds  of  style 
and  language,  to  have  been  written  by  a  younger 
contemporary  and  scholar  of  Isaiah,  not  by  laaiudi 
bimsdf,  it  IS  probable  that  the  majority  of  sclK^ars 
will  be  mainly  influenced  in  their  opinions  as  to 
tlie  date  of  that  chapter  by  their  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  13th  verK^  In  the  A.  V.  the  be- 
giuning  of  the  verse  ii  translated  thus :  **  Bdiold 
the  Und  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness*'— and  this  has  been  supposed  by  some 
tbie  commentators,  such  as  Rosenmiiller  and  Hitzig 
*<ir/  An;.),  to  imply  thai  the  enemies  with  which  the 
fyrians  were  threatened  were  the  Chaldees  under 
Kebuchadnestar,  and  not  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneaer. If  this  is  the  meaning,  very  few  critics 
would  now  doubt  that  the  pit>phecy  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnenar ;  and  there  is  oer- 
teinly  something  remarkable  in  a  supposed  mention 
of  the  Chaldeei  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  possible  exceptions  in  the 
mention  of  Abnham  and  Abraham's  fiunily  as 
having  belonged  to  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi. 
28,  31,  XV.  7),  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by 
Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
other  passage  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  be 
raised  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  17) — a  work,  how- 
ever, which  teems  to  the  author  of  this  article  to 
have  been  probably  written  later  than  Isaiah.*  But 
the  13th  verse  of  the  chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by 
no  means  neoesBarily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebudiadnezzar  were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about 
to  attack  it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  tbU  Chaldees  should  be  formid- 
able meaxxnaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  Oesenius  {Contmentar  yber  den 
JesaiOy  ad  loc),  who  goes  stiU  fiirther.  Founding 
hts  reasoning  on  the  fnquent  mention  by  Xenophon 
of  Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  wariike,  and  predatory  tribe 
in  the  nag^boarhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting 
scattai'ed  notices  round  this  fundamental  bet,  he 
conjectures  thai  bands  of  them,  having  served  either 
M  'mercenaries  or  m  v^nnteers  in  the  Assyrian 
unaift  IuhI  received  lands  for  their  permanent  settle- 

'  In  the  total  absence  of  external  evtdenoe  nothing  In 
^i-oor  of  an  earlier  i^ate  can  be  adduced  to  oolwei^  one 
OUrcumsiance  kmg  stnoe  noticed  among  numeroiis  others 
ty  Oesentas  {flacktekU  der  BdbirSi»cJun  Spraeke  und 

Ailri^X  that  the  Aiamalc  plural  {^VD  oocars  twelve 
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ment  mt  the  banks  of  the  Kuplinitis  imA  kaf  i«l>"? 
the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser  (me  Xensfliaa,  '*i^» 
paed.  iii.  2,  {§7,  12;  AntA.  iv. .%  f4,  ▼.  y  p. 
vii.  8,  §14).  So  great  is  oor  i^Mmoe  of  thr 
Chaldees  pterioiis  to  their  mentiai  in  the  BtUc 
that  this  conjecture  of  0«senias  cannot  be  dJspivwK. 
There  is  not  indeed  snfBdent  positive  evideDoc  fer 
it  to  justify  its  adoption  by  an  httftorian  of  thr 
Chaldees;  bat  the  poesibUity  of  its  being  trar 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  aasnine  that  the  t^tk 
verse  is  incompatibie  with  the  date  ordinuiij  »> 
signed  to  the  prophecy  in  whidi  it  occnn.  Bot. 
independently  of  these  consideimticns,  the  hiyinaiTy 
of  the  13th  verw  is  capable  of  a  totallj  difieivei 
translation  from  that  in  the  Authorixe«1  Vcnioo.  Il 
may  be  translated  thus:  •*  Behokl  the  laal  of  the 
Chaldees,  the  people  is  no  more,  Assyria  has  gives 
it  [the  land]  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
This  is  partly  in  accordance  with  Ewald*s 
tion,  not  following  him  in  the  sabstitvtkMi  of  **Ca> 
naanites*'  (which  he  deems  the  OMrect  lewdiag  isr 
**  Chaldees" — and  then  the  peas^  might  reiia-fr 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  ChaMces  agrsvtot 
Assyria,  and  to  a  consequent  demiatioQ  of  the  bad 
of  the  Chaldees  by  their  viiiorioas  mlexm.  iks 
point  may  be  mentioned  in  fiiroar  of  this  view,  that 
the  Tyrians  are  not  warned  to  look  at  the  OiaUea 
in  the  wav  that  flahakkuk  threatens  his  riniitim|ii 
raries  with  the  hoaUIity  of  that  «*temhle  sad 
dreadful  nation,'*  but  the  Tynans  are  wanted  to 
look  at  the  iamd  of  the  Chaldees.  Hera,  agma.  we 
know  so  ItUle  of  the  hi^UMy  of  the  ChaMes,  tte 
this  interpretation,  likewise,  cannot  be  ^apoicd 
And,  on  the  whole,  as  the  buiden  of  piwaf  redi 
with  any  one  who  deniSB  Isaiah  to  hare  be^  ^ 
author  of  the  23rd  chapter,  as  the  13tii 
very  obscure  passage,  aiid  as  it  cannot  W 
incompatible  w*th  Isaiah's  authoiship,  it  is  f 
missible  to  acquiesce  in  the  Jewish  triKlitkA  on 
subject. 

2ndly.  The  question  of  whether  Tytv  < 
taken  by  Nebudiadnemr  after  hia  thirteen 
siege  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gcscnina*  Wi 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Oa^ 
stenberg  has  argued  most  fullj  on  the  otker  oie. 
Without  attempting  to  cxhaost  the  sobysil*  md 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  ss 
well  as  the  rest  of  Hioenicia,  sabmitted  at  l«t  «• 
Nebuchadneuar,  the  following  posata  ma^  be 
observed  respecting  the  supposed  oaptm: — lit. 
The  evidence  of  £sekiel,  a  cootempornTj, 
to  be  against  it.  He  nys  (xzix.  18)  that  •*  Si 
chadnenar  king  of  Babyloo  cansed  F 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre  f*  that 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every 
peeled,  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  mtmj 
Tyrus,  for  the   service  t£it   he 
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it ;"  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that, 
great  the  exertions  of  the  amy  may 
in  digging  entrenchments  or  in  eatfing  «p 
works,  the  siege  was  nnswjtessfnL     Thim  \ 
firmed  by  the  following  verHa  (19,  20^  m 
it  is  stated  that  the  Und  of  Egypt  will  he  glrea  to 
Nebuchadnenar  as  a  eompenastioB,  ai 
him  and  his  army  for  their  having  aer 
Tyre.    Movexs,  indeed,  aaMrta  Aat  tlie  odLv 


times  la  te  book  (iv.  S;  xtL  11}  xr.  U; 
zxvL  4;  zxzil.  II.  14;  zxxIiLS.  33;  xxxtv.  a; 
16 ;  zxzviiL  2).    [But  them  are  stmng  reaa^ 
slsnlng  an  carUer  4Bto  to  the  bouk:  sse  Jo^  p,  i 
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log  of  the  txprestion  that  Nebnchadoemr  ■nd  hu  ( 
uiaj  had  no  wages  for  their  service  against  Ty.T 
IS  Uiat  they  did  not  plunder  the  city.  But  to  a 
▼irtaoos  commander  the  bfeit  reward  of  besieging  a 
dt^  is  to  capture  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange  bentimeut 
to  attiihute  to  the  oaprenie  Being,  or  to  a  prophet, 
that  •  geo^ral  and  his  armv  received  no  wages  for 
cnptunog  a  cdty,  because  they  did  not  plunder  it. 
*2udly.  Joeephus,  who  had  access  to  historical 
writangi  00  this  subject  which  have  not  reached 
our  timte  although  he  quotes  Phoenician  writers 
who  show  that  Nebudiailnezsar  besieged  Tyre 
(Amt.  z.  11,  §1;  e.  Apion.  23),  neither  states 
un  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else 
as  staling,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it.  3rdly. 
The  capture  of  Tyre  on  tiiis  occasion  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  GrtMk  oi  Roman  anthor  whose  writ- 
ings An  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  waa  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
tempoi:arieB  that  they  had  read,  amongst  other  his- 
tortes  00  this  point,  histories  of  Gi^eeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  especially  of  Nicolaus  Damasoenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  ^  siege  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldees :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fact,  does 
not  quote  any  authority  of  any  kmd  for  a  counter- 
statement,  but  contents  himself  with  a  general  alle- 
gation that  many  facts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures 
which  mn  not  found  in  Greek  works,  and  that  **  we 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those 
whose  perfidy  and  &lsehood  we  detect "  (see  Com- 
ment.  ad  Ezeekielemt  zzvi.  7).  On  this  view  of 
the  qnestkxi  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason 
for  believing  that  the  city  waa  actually  captui^ed, 
were  it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his 
Oommentariei  «m  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already 
quoted  (zzix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
meaning  of  NebuchadnezZitr'a  having  received  no 
wages  tor  his  warfiu'e  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he 
failed  to  take  the  dty,  but  that  theTyrians  had 
previoualj  renaoved  everything  precious  fram  it 
in  ships,  so  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city  he  found  uothing  there.  This  interpreta- 
tion has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics  of  our  own  day  (Ewald,  Dis 
PnpheUn  des  AUen  £uiidea,ad  loo.)  who,  deeming 
it  probable  that  Jcxome  had  obtained  the  informa- 
tion fnm  some  historian  whose  name  is  not  given, 
jMXsepta  as  historical  this  account  of  the  terminatkm 
of  the  siege.  This  account  therefore,  as  far  as  in- 
quirers of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  rests  solely 
oo  the  authority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  method 
which  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  his  Commentaries. 
It  is  psooliarlv  fortunate  that  Jerome  hinvtelf  has 
left  on  reooni  some  valuable  information  on  this 
point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the  understanding 
of  which  the  following  brief  preliminary  expUnation 
will  be  sufficint'.^ln  Jerome's  Commentaries  on 
the  seeofid  ciMpter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gnlatians, 
when  adverting  to  the  passage  (vera.  11-14)  in 
which  St.  Paul  states  that  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the'fiioe,  "because  he  was  to  be  blamed"  for 
requiring  Christians  to  comply  with  the  observances 
of  tlie  Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome  denies  that  there 
was  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Apostles,  and  asserts  that  they  had  merely  made 
»  preconcerted  arrangement  of  apparent  difference, 

k  Hoicrtroberg  {Dt  Mnu  Tyriontm,  p.  75)  says  that 

this  silence  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  historians  proves 

jOQ  mncb.  as  thne  Is  no  doubt  that  the  city  wss  UtUno^i 

by  Nrbucbadnensr.     To  *bU  HItzig  rvpHee,  thai  tfc« 
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in  order  that  ifaoae  who  approYed  of  circnmcisiaD 
might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and  ihat  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  be  circnmdsed  might  extol 
the  religious  libeity  of  Paul.  Jerome  then  goes 
en  to  say  that  '*  the  fact  of  simulation  being 
i.tfef\2l,  and  occasionally  permissible,  is  taocht  by 
the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  Isi'ael,  who  nevei 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to 
worship  an  idol,  saying,  *  Ahab  served  Baal  a 
little,  bnt  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.' "  On 
this  Augustine  strongly  remonstrated  with  Jetx>me 
in  two  letters  which  are  marked  56  and  67  in 
Jeromes  Correspondence.  To  these  Jerome  re- 
turned an  answer  in  a  letter  marked  112,  in  which 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  is  contained  in  his  Coni- 
mentai'ies,  and  tlien  frankly  confesses  how  he  com- 
potted  them.  Beginning  with  Origen,  he  enumemtes 
several  wiiters  whose  Commentaries  he  had  rend . 
specifying,  amongst  others,  Laodicenus,  who  had 
lately  left  the  Church,  and  Alexander,  an  old  hei*etic. 
He  thai  avows  that  having  read  them  all  he  ^«ut 
for  an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  sometimes 
his  own  remarks,  sometimes  those  of  otheis,  with> 
out  paying  strict  attention  either  to  the  order  or 
the  woixls,  and  sometimes  not  even  tn  the  meaning. 
"  Itaque  ut  simpliciter  fatear,  legi  haec  omnia,  et  in 
mente  me&  plurima  coaoervans,  accito  notaiio,  vel 
roea,  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nep  ordinis,  nee  verburum, 
interdum  nee  sensuum  memor  *'  (see  Mign«*s  iildi- 
tion  of  Jerome,  vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  beaiiug 
of  the  remai'ks  oonoerning  simulation  for  a  pioua 

{mrpose,  and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  fol- 
owed  in  the  composition  of  his  Commentaiies  is 
serioufcly  considered,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on 
his  uncorroborated  statements  in  any  case  wherein 
a  religious  or  theological  interest  may  have  ap 
peared  to  him  to  be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  very  learned  man,  peihaps  the  most 
leanied  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  among  them  who  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebraw  language,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  points,  he  desei-ves  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Bibliad  lite- 
ratura.  He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  facts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religious  prepossessions.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  pasHages  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
r^rded  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation .  Hoice,  contrary  to  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  prcphet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  IK), 
it  would  be  unsafb  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
eventually  a^ured  Tyi'e. 

LiUrahm* — For  infermation  on  this  head,  see 
Phoeniciamb,  p.  1006.  In  addititn  to  the  works 
there  mentioned,  see  Itobini>on*s  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  461- 
471  i  Stanley's  Sinai  md  Palestine,  264-268 ; 
Porter's  Handbook  far  Siiria  and  Paiestine,  pp.  390- 
39G ;  Hengstpnberg,  De  Rebus  T^rionon,  Berlin, 
1832;  and  letter's  Erdkmde,  vol.  xvii.  1st  part, 
3rd  book,  pp.  320-379.  Professor  Robinson,  in 
addition  t6  his  instructive  history  of  Tyre,  luu  pab- 

hitttorians  couhl  only  have  omitted  to  meaitcn  the  (Aor^ 
because  the  siege  had  noi  been  foltowed  bj  the  caf<vore  nk 
the  citv  (Zte-  frephct  Jesaja.  p.  378). 
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;k^d,  !■  dK  AppDdii  tshit  (Urd  nJuDw,  ■  dit^fd 
Km.  whidi  f>  UMfnl  fir  tbt  kwwMge  oTTTn,  •/ 
w«ril  bf  ■uthon  wh*  lud  (bcnnelTn  tnialei  or 
khUI  ill  PkldtJiK.  S«  liktwiv  u  ocdltnt  k- 
MQDl  of  Trn  hT  Gaton  in  ha  Jwiu.  I.  T07-TI». 
tiidbj9/so»t,:t.,iBhuBiU.IUalirM.    [B.  T.] 


TTltlia  Thkfbna  «  ■nphmdiatbaA.T. 
•rtfacB(»k>orj«nnUli.KHki«l,H<i«a  (Jod  W 
"  Tjn  "),  AttKK,  Zccbuuli,  3  Ifidnt,  Judith,  ud 
Ibi  Haocubio,  u  foUom:  Jtr.  ut.  33,  nriL  3, 
ilTii.  4;  link.  ini.a,3,4,T,l5,uTii.2,3,B,33, 
■XTiiLa,  13,  nil.  18;  U«i.  ii.  13;  Ain.i.9,  10; 
lack.  El  2.3;  2  Eid.  i.  11 ;  Jiid.il  28;  1  Uw 
v.lSl  S  Hmb.  IT.  la,  33,  U,  40. 


DIAI 

Btrtlm  ■  tOBCtaiilkn,  bat  iq;s^  tM  *TnD  <■ 
ita  fint  myutTtDCf  h  k  iTmbalicil  aux  ^  th 
ipiaka'.  "Thn«Tiagofth»iim'I-h»T— wi»i- 
mfHir-rarOod ;'  I  hir*  worwd  mjKlf  ^  G^ 
ud  tun  Mntcd  hit."  Tbcn  it,  briwmt,  mt 
Glial  ohjidioa  lo  tliu  liew,  if  tbsc  «*»  DO  otlun. 
ud  tliat  la,  tlHl  tbe  rtrb  ni6,  "t*  ba  ■■tui," 
n  takfi  aflar  it 


(POAL  (Sd^I,  aad  ia  am.  «^i.  73M> 
■tfding  to  the  nodnd  teit  of  Pmr.  uj.  1,  Ilhiel 

tod  Ucal  mual  be  ngaided  «  fmpa  aunet, 
an,  th(*  mmt  be  ll«  Duae*  of  iwdplta  or : 
Agar  tba  iod  of  Jakfh,  an  nnknovn  lage 
t^e  Urlann.  Biit  then  ia  gnat  obacurilj  about 
the  paiaage.  The  LXX.  tnadate  toTi  rurr*i«Kri 
ttf  aal  Tojafiai:  tb*  Tulgate,  cwn  qtBai  Dmt, 
ItipaDntammoraiittamfa-tatia.  The  Anbic 
IbUawi  the  LXX.  to  aoma  utent ;  the  Targiun  rc- 
produm  llhid  and  Ucal  ai  prvper  Damta,  and  the 
Sjciac  ia  aurupt,  Ucal  beiog  omittfll  altogelhar. 
Luther  repmenta  tfae  nunn  ai  LtiUM  and  UcAal. 
Da  Wctte  ttfaid*  Ihem  u  pvper  uainea,  ■•  do  tmet 

both  an  ntening  to  ChriaL  Tba  LXX.  pnbablj 
nad^3inb«t>IDK^.  TbaTtoeto^redhaainl 
niii(iri>iai  =  l^tO.  Coeceiiia  muat  hare  pointed 
tbawonUthna,»(t1  bit  Tl^Kb, "  I  hat*  labomd 
far  Gad  and  hart  obtained,"  and  thi«,  «itb  regard 
to  (he  tint  two  vordi  miut  haT*  be«  the  nadin|; 
•r  J.  D.  Midiadii,  who  nsden,  ••  I  hare  WBiied 
ajadf  for  Ged,  and  have  gifen  Dp  the  iDTotiga- 
tioo,"  appl^Dg  tfae  wonji  to  a  nuin  who  hid  be 
vildend  him^f  with  philoeopfaicaL  q>ecu1atioD' 
^out  the  Deity,  ud  had  been  compelled  to  gin  ui 
the  tmni.  Beitheui  alao  {DU  BpricJit  Sai.  SM. 
irii.)  leaii  in  the  wvrda,  "  1  ban  wearied  mnelT 
for  God,  I  tmn  w(ari«l  mTaelf  for  God,  and  hiT* 
ftbtad'  (bsK)),  u  approp-lala  oaniiMoceDW 
the  KTiet  of  prorerba  vbich  Mlow.  Hitiig'i 
to  wlalantiallf  the  matt,  auejit  that  he  pinnt*  the 
laat  word  7ZK1  aitd  nodan,  "  and  1  beeamc  dull ;" 
api<ljln(  it  ti  the  dimnoa  whidi  tfae  initatigatic 
piMrnd  upon  the  ere  cf  tfae  mind  (Dii  Spr,  SaL 
p.  3ia}.     BunH  {6a>elictrli,  i.  p.  elm.)  folkiwi 


be  introdiKaa  to  take  part  in  the  taiefom.  T^ 
M  'Gud-with-me,'  mjt  Kb)  |H&ninck,  Emi. 
p.  413),  -doalH  mch  aa  ^diitd  in  a  BBK  »■ 

J^   Q^   ^.   _    l^_^_   = 

nbr,"  wl 

wtnag  qnita  «ha  hia<  .< 
D^ht,  and  dar  tha  haljr  t^ad.  « 
that  both  aaSNi  onat  probaUf  luaiaiiil  « thm  « 
frietfaiBkera,  who  thoo^t  thoiaJra  ai^aiar  a 
the  renaled  Uw,  and  in  pnMical  athiwai  iatnlt  ' 
'  Beah."  ItMlabewiafaadthaAbinm 
I J  others  oonamlalsn  had  ohHrtwl 
theprenept  of  tfae  Talmad.  *•  Tcaak  tfar  toBfiat  t> 
aaj, 'Ida  Mt  know.'"  [W.  A.  W.; 

TTKLfbltW:  O^A:  VtT).  One  of  tb*  bm  > 
of  Bad,  who  dnring  the  (^[^Titj  had  BBrned  a 
toreiga  wile  (Ear.  x.  M).  Called  JcxL  in  1  Cad. 
ii.34. 

TTKNAZO^:  K<r<:  Com*).  Iaifa>BBSB 

text  aje  iVDdeiied  *^  Uknax,"  aa  a  V'^f^  larrrf 
Appamatljr  xme  name  hai  been  onhied  be&n 
Kaoai,  Ibr  the  cUoie  begin  -  and  the  anw  af  EUa." 
and  than  ooIt  Henai  b  girtB.  Both  tbe  LXX.  aad 
Vulg.  omit  Uia  ODJimctJan.  In  the  PiafaltB  Srr^c. 
which  it  eridatlj  torrapt,  Eenai  b  the  thud  « 
of  Oileb  the  aoa  of  Jephuoiidu 

ULA'I  {■hm:  Oipik:  Ulai)  b  dkWmhI  t< 
Daniel  (riii.  3,  IS)  m  a  rirfr  bbv  te  Snaa.  wivn  be 
e»w  hil  TJaoo  ef  the  ran  and  tbe  h»  [Bat.  Itbatcn 
gmenllT  idaitified  with  the  Enlaes*  «f  tha  Gntt 
ud  Raimn  geographei*  (Uaro.  ElencL  f.  IS 
Arr.  Ex]i.  J/.  Tii.  T ;  Stiab.  it.  3,  |3j  ;  )teL  n. 
3;  Plinjr,  H.  S.  ri.  31),  a  laiy  itiMM  ia  tfe  ■?■ 
modial*  netohboartnod  of  thai  dt;.  Thia  idaas- 
cation  may  b*  «itlr  allawad,  reatinf  an  it  daa  « 
the  double  groand  of  ckea  ti  '   ' 


the  two  Dimci,  and  complete  agteenwni  a*  la  tla 

Cu  wa,  t^  idenlirr  tba  Eniaeoa  wiA  mn 
eibtjng  atream  ?  Kot  without  openii^  a  taatn- 
renj,  niuc  then  ia  no  point  dmi*  diaputad  aaaaf 
com(antin  geograpben.  Tb*  Enlaana  baa  bes 
bj'  many  IdentiStd  with  the  Cfai^taa.  «)ach  a 
undoubtt.117  tbe  modem  fenUiU,  u  afflwa*  1 
tbe  Tignt,  flawing  into  it  a  little  below  Kim%u. 
B]r  othen  it  baa  been  r*gaiiled  ai  the  JTa-aa,  a  k:^ 
river,  eoandeniblj  farther  to  the  aiiiwaitt.  wb.« 
enleii  the  Klur  Baautkir  mar  JfaAaanaim 
Some  hare  tTs  luggnttd  that  it  Baj  kn  Uh 


Uie  Shapm  or  8ha*fp'^  »  smiill  rtrcam  which  rim 
ft  lew  m\\m  N.  W.  of  Sun,  and  flows  by  the  ruina 
into  tke  DizfyU  strann,  an  affluent  of  the  Kuran, 

The  general  grounds  oo  which  the  Kalaeus  has 
been  i^tifkd  with  the  Choaepea,  and  so  With  the 
K<rkk(th  fSalmasins,  Roeennittller,  Wahl»  Kitto, 
&c.)  are,  ths  mention  of  each  aeparaiely  hy  ancient 
writen  as  **  the  river  of  Sosa, '  and  (more  eq>e- 
dally)  the  statements  made  by  some  (Sti«bo,  PI  in.) 
t)Mt  the  water  of  the  fiulaens,  by  othen  (Herod., 
Atheiu,  Plut.,  Q.  Curtios),  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
affpos  was  the  only  water  tasted  If  the  Peiaian 
kings.  Agpinst  the  identification  it  mnst  be  no* 
ticed  that  Stisbo,  Pliny,  Stdinoa,  end  Polyditus 
(ap.  Strab.  zr.  3,  §4)  regiird  the  riven  as  dUtinct, 
and  thai  the  lower  oom-se  of  the  Enlaeos,  as  de- 
aoribed  by  Arrian  {Exp.  Al.  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
ri.  26),  18  such  as  cannot  posnbly  be  reoonoled  with 
that  of  the  Kerkhak  river. 

The  froonds  ibr  regarding  the  Eolaeus  as  the 
AImtysi  are  decidcdiy  stronger  than  those  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  K9rkhah  or  Ghoaspes.  No  one 
can  ceuipare  the  voyage  of  Nearehus  in  Airian's 
Indioa  with  Arriaa's  own  account  of  Alennder's 
descent  of  the  Eulaeus  (vii.  7)  without  seeing  that 
the  Eulaeos  of  the  one  namtive  is  the  Pasitigris  of 
the  other ;  and  that  the  Puitigris  is  the  Kuntn  is 
almost  univemlly  admitted.  Indsed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  aoeonnts  of  the  loietr  Eulaens — those 
of  Arrisn,  Pliny,  Polyditus,  and  Ptolemy — identify 
H,  beyond  the  poesibOity  of  mistake,  with  the 
iower  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be 
no  oontroversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to 
the  upper  Eulseus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to 
Pliny,  surrounded  the  dtadd  of  Snsa  (vi.  27), 
whereas  even  the  Dufui  branch  of  the  Kuran  does 
not  come  within  six  miles  of  the  ruins.  It  biy  to 
the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pssitigris  {Kvrfm\  but 
also  of  the  Ooprates  (river  of  Dixff J),  according  to 
Diodorus  (six.  18,  19).  So  hr,  it  might  be  the 
Shamir,  but  for  two  objections.  The  Shapwr  is  too 
small  a  stresm  to  have  attracted  the  general  notioe 
of  gec^raphers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character 
that  it  cnn  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal 
table  {Oeograph.  Joum,  ix.  p.  70).  There  is  uso 
an  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible 
with  tke  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shapmr, 
whidi  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  miles  to  the 
y .  N.  W.  of  Suae,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus.  Pliny 
says  (vi.  .31)  tbe  Eulaeus  rose  in  Media,  snd  flowed 
thiroogh  Mesobntene.  Now  this  is  exsctly  true  of 
the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near  Hamnda% 
(ICcbBtana),  and  flows  down  the  district  of  MaK- 
tabadan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient 
writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  EuhMus  with 
the  upper  Kerkhah^  and  the  lower  Eulaeos  (quite 
anmistekeablv)  with  the  lower  Kwim,  Does  this 
apparmt  eoolusion  and  oontradiclion  admit  of  exphn 
nation  and  recondlement? 

A  recent  sun'ey  of  the  ground  has  saggested  a 
aatisfiwtory  expknation.  It  appears  that  Uie  Ker^ 
khak  onoe  bifttroited  at  Pai  PvU,  about  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Sues,  sending  out  a  branch  which  passed 
cant  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the  .SAqpiir,  and 
flowing  on  acroai  the  plain  hi  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahvxu  (I^ofttis, 
Chaldaea  md  SueianOf  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the 
upper  Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  In  old 

•  This  looks  at  first  sight  tike  a  rnkplaccmcnt  of  the 
sane  Rcchob  from  Its  proper  posltfcm  tarttier  on  In  the 
Rechob,  however,  Is  asoally  Tom^ 
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times  uniteil,  and  might  be  viewed  M  foiming  s 
single  stream.  The  name  Knlaeus  (  Ulai)  seems  iL 
have  arolied  most  properly  to  thfc  eattem  branofi 
stream  from  Pai  Pui  to  Ahwtu ;  the  stream  above 
Pat  Pid  was  sometimes  called  the  Eubeos,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  the 
sole  name  of  the  western  bnmch  (or  pi'eseot  course; 
of  the  JTerkhah  from  Pai  Ptc/  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran 
from  its  souixx  to  its  junction  with  the  Ealaeua. 
after  whidi  the  two  names  we*^  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dixfui  stream,  which  was 
not  very  genendly  known,  was  called  the  Coprates. 
It  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
recoucile  and  make  intdligible  all  the  notices  ol 
them  contained  in  the  andent  wnteis. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  whidi  the 
Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkknh^ 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper 
Eulaens,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and 
(according  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its 
defences.  This  water  was,  and  still  is,  boieved  to 
possess  peculiar  lightnBtt  (Stnb.  xv.  3,  §22 ;  Qeo- 
graph.  Jomm.  ix.  p.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  moi'v  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  controversy 
concerning  this  stream  the  reader  may  consult  Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire ,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Qeogrt^.  Joum.  ix.  pp.  84-93 ;  Layard, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  pp.  91-94 ;  and  Loftns,  Chaldaeo 
and  Sutiana,  pp.  424-431.)  [0.  R.] 

ITLAM  (D^M:  OixJiti'-  Ukan).    1.  A  dt 
soendant  of  Gilead  the  grandson  of  ManasMh,  and 
father  of  Bedan  (1  Cbr.  vii.  17). 

3.  (A2xdfi ;  Alex.  OvXi(^)  The  firrt-bom  of 
Eshek,  the  brother  of  Aid,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  His  sons  were  among  the  fiunous 
archers  of  Benjamin,  and  with  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons made  up  the  goodly  fiunily  of  150  (1  C3ir. 
viii.  39,  40). 

XJLXA  (kV^:  'OXd;  Alex.'HAd:  OOa).    An 

Ashente,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe,  a  mighty 
man  of  valour,  but  how  descended  does  not  appeni 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).  Perhaps,  as  Junius  suggests,  he 
may  be  a  son  of  Ithi-an  or  Jether ;  and  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ara. 

UMIIAH  (nO^;  'Apx^iS*;  'A/¥w:  Ammo). 

One  of  the  dties  of  the  allotment  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  30  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Rehob ;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified, no  due  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereby.  Dr.  Thomson  (//t^/.  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Vel<le)  was  shown  a  place 
called  *Alma  in  Ih*  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Si^s  en-yakhArat  which  is  not 
dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  he  cai\jcctureB  may 
be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite  uncei^ 
tain.  'Ahna  U  desoribed  in  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  chap.  xx.  [G.] 

X7K0LEAN  MEATB.  These  were  thingi 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themsdves,  or  through  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  boih  nart  the 
hoof  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaJler  ani* 
mals  rated  ss  '*  creeping  things  "  ^  (YJ^)  t  oniain 

b  Ler.  xl.  »-30  fbrblds  eating  the  wessel,  tbe  myoms 
the  tortoise,  Um  ferret,  the  dMmeleoD,  tbe  Iteud,  the 
SttUt.  aud  tbe  note.    Tbe  LXX.  has  In  plare  oTthe  U» 
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dymm  of  birds "  mentioned  hi  Ler.  zi.  snd  Dent 
m.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the 
w^'^en  had  no^  both  fins  and  scales;  whate?er 
wi.^  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two 
nibJ-iegs  for  leaping;'  besides  things  offered  in 
sacriiioe  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  con- 
tained it  (sa^'e  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would 
appear  from  that  onlj  of  beast  and  bird  being  for- 
bidden, Lev.  Tii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from 
the  live  animal ;  as  also  mil  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  mnnKw  among  the  intestines,  and  pro- 
bably wherever  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  floh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  ''the  stranger  that 
sojoameth  among  yoa  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12, 18, 14), 
an  aztension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts ;  e,  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  be  given  **  unto  the  stiwiger  that  is  in  thy  gates," 
Deut.  ziv.  21.  As  r^ards  blood,  the  pn^ibition 
indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to  Noah  against 
**  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perhaps  regaitled 
by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's  descendants, 
liie  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  similar  pre- 
cept of  the  ApoAdic  Council,  in  Acts  zv.  20,  21, 
appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  resting 
still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  ofienoe  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  *'for  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
dty  them  that  preach  him."  Henoe  this  abstinence 
is  rackoned  amongst  **  neoeoary  things  "  (rii  ^sr<(r- 
a7Kf  s),  and  **  tilings  offered  to  idols,"  although  not 
solely,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  same  gronods, 
are  placed  in  the  same  class  with  '*  blood  and  things 
strangled "  (AWxeo^w  §td^tKo$6Tmw  koX  tSfiarot 
Kol  wrurrov,  w.  28,  29).  Bcridea  these,  we  find 
the  prohibition  twice  recurring  against  "  seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  added,  as  a  final 
injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  precepts  in  Deut. 
xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of  ver.  21,  **for 
thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ;** 
but  in  Ezod.  zziii.  19,  zzziv.  26,  the  oontezt  relates 
to  the  bringing  firstfirnits  to  the  altar,  and  to  the 
*«Ai^"  who  was  to  ** go  before"  the  people. 
To  tnis  precept  we  shall  haw  occasion  further  to 
return. 

The  genera,!  distinction  of  dean  and  nndean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michadia  {Smith's  Hmuhtion, 

tobe.  the  lyo^cdtoXoy  o  x*/w««b«.  and  Instead  of  the  snaU 
(pat  before  the  iiasrd,  vmpaX  the  x«Aa^Mn|v. 

•  In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  zL  14,  two  birds  only  are  men- 
tSooed,  rhv  yum  ml  rbr  Lcruw,  snd  tn  thn  parallel  pas* 
sage  of  Deot  ziv.  13  the  same  two ;  but  In  the  Heb.  of 
She  latter  pssssge  oolj  onr  present  tezt  hss  Aree  btnls' 

nieaea.    It  is  tberefora  probable  that  one  of  these,  nK*% 

rendered  "glede"  bf  the  ▲.¥.,  b  a  mere  cormptionof 

HK^.  foaod  both  in  Dent,  and  la  Lev.,  for  wfakh  the 

LXX.  gives  y^,  and  the  Vulgate  MUvimt.  So  Malmoo. 
took  it  (Bochart,  iKersf.  IL  S3.  S53X  Thus  w«  hav« 
twenty  binls  named  n  undean«  alike  in  tlte  Hdi.  and 
tn  the  LXX»  of  Lev.  zL  13-19.  sod  of  many  of  ihess  the 
identificstton  Is  very  doubtftiL  Bodisrt  ssjs  (p.  3M), 
**nomlna  avhun  Imnraodsmm  reoenset  Msimoo.  inter- 
pretsri  ne  oonaias  qaidein  nsL"  In  the  Heb.  of  Dent  xiv. 
we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  corraption  of  one 
name,  the  sssoe  twenty,  bnt  f  n  the  LXX.  only  nineteen ; 
-evciy  mven  after  his  kind"  (Wyra  ki^mum  «u  t& 
Sftoui  avry),  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the  other  nanus, 
Sithongfh  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet  having  a  dUferent 
•rdcr  and  groaping  after  the  first  eighL  Tbiu  Lev.  xt  it, 
SoaaistB  of  the  three,  koI  vmtnM6paKm,  col  Karopaacr^, 
mk  t^irs  whereas  Deot  xiv.  le,  which  should  corn». 
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cat.  &C.)  to  haTe  its  paraOel 
there  being  anivfnailf  cerl 
regaxded  as  dean,  • . « .  lit  finr  food,  and  th»  net  m 
the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  zi.  47).  With  Hm  giaafw 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  ia  oaly  m  tnfi- 
tiooal  usage  based  merely  perlupa  cHksr  on  an  in- 
stinct rdating  to  health,  or  on  a  rcpngBanea 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  foot  in  Uselfc 
of  which  no  further  aooonnt  ia  to  be  | 
Michadis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a 
of  Germany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  onckaB,  %.  e.  ai e 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet  Our  feeling  mt 
gards  the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  t 
of  continentals,  supplj  another  dcae  panUcL  Nov, 
it  is  not  nnlikdy  that  nothing  more  than  tiiia  ia 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  "deaB**  and 
'*  unclean  "  in  tiie  directions  given  lo  NoaK. 
intention  seems  to  have  ben  that  cnnti 
nixed,  on  whatever  groiuid,  as  unfit  for  h 
should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a 
those  whose  number  might  be  dinunished  by 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  qf  tlie  Egyftmna* 
and  the  traditions  wliioh  have  dewwadad  ■■wnii.^ 
the  Arabs,  onfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  tmre 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  some  eases  later,  by  any  kfia* 
lation  whatever,  so  for  aa  we  know,  mif  ill 
the  probaUe  state  of  the  Isredites.  If 
seized  upon  such  habita  as  were  cuncnt 
people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope  and 
whole  scheme  of  tnditioo,  instinct,  and 
enlaiiged  might  become  a  ceremonid  barrier, 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea, 
generd  hedth  of  the  people,  and  to  their 
ness  as  a  nation. 

The  same  peiaond  interest  taken  by  Jdapvnh  in 
liis  subjects,  whid)  ia  expressed  by  the  diP— ij  tor 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  pari  ef  every 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  wgaidad  alw 
thii  particular  detdl  of  that  parity,  vis.  Aet 
Thus  the  prophet  (Is.  Izvi.  17),  apcddng  ia 
name^  denounces  those  that  '*  sanctify 
(consecrate  themsdves  to  iddatiy ),  eatmg 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  noose.'*  ■ 
those  **  which  remain  among  the  graves  aad  lodlge 
the  monuments,  which  eat  swhw's  flesh,  and 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessda  "*  (Ixr.  4 
It  remdned  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to 
*'  there  is  nothing  from  without  a 


the 

the 


to  the 


ia 


pond,  contains  ad  4pm3i^.  ad 
the  Inf.  **hoopoe,'*  and  the 
In  both  the  LXX.  lists.  ,i^       , 

«  In  Lev.  zL  ai  the  ktH  bos  17"lBf|t._^ 

fi6nfi^oftiieoeaA.    It  is  best  to  adapt  the 

V-: 
and  view  the  last  part  of  the  verse  saeoostnBtlag  a  CtaM 

that  msy  be  eaten  firam  among  a  larger  doabcfhl 

**  flying  creepfng^thta^pB."  the  dafftfmUa 

their  having  fonr  feet,  sod  a  pair  of  faind^qgB  to 

with.     The  A.y.  Is  heio  obecnre.     -AU  ~ 

creep."  and  '*  every  flying  creeptng  thing." 

Lev.  zL  20.  SI  for  precisely  the  same  HeU 

dered  by  the  LXX  rA.  cpnra  twr  vctnMr;  ai 

above  tbelr  ftet  to  leap."  not  showing  that  the 

laiiger  springing  kgs  of  the  locust  or 

where  the  Heb.  ^^P.  and  LXX. 
expreoB  the  upward  prelection  of  these  Ugs  aiMnm 
creatore'*  back.    So  Bochart  tskes  It  (pw  4SSU  «hi» 
prefers  ^7  in  the  reading  above  given;**  its  tatm 
omnesi"  and  so.  he  adds,  the  Samar.  Itet.    Be 
that  locnsts  are  salted  for  food  tn  Egypt  0^*  ^«  ^^ 
omp.  Hasnrlinltt   231-333).    The  edible  daas  ii  e 
merated  In  foar  apedea.    No  precep*.  Is  focnd  hi 
relating  to  thaaa. 
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»g  iito  hiid  GUI  detile  him  "  (Mark  Tfi.  15}.  77i<> 
ftX  WM  dfliined  as  a  burnt  offering  and  the  blood 
oijojid  the  highest  sacrificial  eateem.  In  the  two 
eombined  the  entire  tictim  was  by  representation 
offered,  and  to  tnosfer  either  to  haman  aaa  was  to 
deal  piesomptaoualj  with  the  most  holj  things. 
Bnt  besides  this,  the  blood  was  esteemea  as  "  & 
life  *'  of  the  creatare,  and  a  mvsterious  sanctity  be- 
Tood  the  sacrificial  relatioQ  thereby  attached  to  it. 
Henoe  we  read,  **  whatsoerer  soul  it  be  that  cateth 
susy  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  ills  people"  (Ler.  vii.  27,  comp.  zrii.  10, 
14).  Whereas  the  offender  in  ether  dietary  respects 
was  merely  '*  nndean  until  even  "  (xi.  40,  xrii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  dmnk  in  certain  heathen 
rituals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solemn- 
uation  of  a  ooTenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ps.  iri.  4;  Esek.  xzxiii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  rtason  to  think  that  blood  has  erer  been 
m.  common  artide  of  food,  and  any  lawgiror  might 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  ayeraion  effectually 
fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  re^Mct,  unless 
under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and 
inhuman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of 
aoimala,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
.loaephus,  Ani.  iii.  11,  §2. 

It  is  noteworthy  th^  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exdnde  all  the  carnicora 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  iar  as  we  can  interpret 
the  nomendatore,  the  rqpfor as  aoMmg  birds.  This 
auggBta  the  qoestton  whether  they  were  exduded 
aa  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eastern  oountries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battlefield  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  ther  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
contain  onquestionably  the  most  wholesome  va- 
rieties, save  that  Umj  exdude  the  oyster.  Pro- 
bably, however,  wvvtinhing  was  little  practised  by 
the  Israelitoi;  and  the  Levitical  rules  must  be 
uiderstood  as  referring  backwards  to  their  experi- 
ence of  the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to 
their  ei^joyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  kkes. 
The  exdusion  of  the  camel  and  the  mure  from 
allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  fbnner  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barba^ 
rous  desert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border 
land,  some  of  whom  certainlv  had  no  insuperable 
repugnance  to  his  flesh  ;•  although  it  is  so  impos- 
sible to  substitute  any  other  creatura  for  the  camel 
as  the  *'  ahip  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat  him,  espe- 
cially where  so  many  other  creatures  give  meat  so 
much  preferable,  would  be  the  wont  economy  pos- 
aihle  in  an  Eastern  ooanmissariat — ^that  of  destroying 

•  The  OBBMl,  It  may  be  observed.  Is  the  creatare  most 
near  the  Une  of  sepsimtko,  fcr  the  foot  is  psrtUUj  doven 
bat  Inoomplele^  so^  sad  he  Is  also  a  nanlnant 

»  The  jBl^,  -oooey,-  AVn  Lev.  xl.  6,  DeuL  xlv. », 
Ps.  dv.  18k  i^ov*  xnc  36.  Is  probsMj  the  Jerboa. 

K  See  a  oonespondence  on  the  qoestion  io  ITu  SlUn^iard 
sad  most  3ther  London  newsp^Mrs,  April  2nd,  1863. 

h  Bodisrt  (^Werog,  11.  33, 3&S,  1.  43)  menUons  varioas 
RVmboUcsl  mesatngi  as  conveyed  by  the  precepts  regaitl- 
mg  bfrds :  **  Ave*  rspaoes  prt^ibnlt  at  a  raplnft  averieret, 
noctnmu,  nt  stjIloeTent  opera  tenebraram  et  m  proderent 
Inds  flU3S.  tacostrrs  et  riparias,  quanua  vlctas  est  Im- 
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the  best,  or  ratlier  the  only  conveyance,  in  order  U 
obtain  the  most  indiflereat  food.  The  hare'  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eioinent*  naturalists/  to 
ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  Fgyptii  ns. 
The  hone  and  ass  wculd  be  genendly  spared  frsm 
simiUur  ressons  to  those  which  exempted  the  canieL 
As  regards  other  cattle  the  young  males  would  be 
those  universally  preferred  for  rood,  no  more  of 
that  sex  reaching  msiturity  than  were  needful  fer 
breeding,  whilst  the  supply  of  milk  suggested  the 
oopions  preservation  of  the  female.  The  duties  ol 
draught  would  require  another  rule  in  rearing  neat- 
cattle.  The  labouring  steer,  man's  fellow  in  the 
field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled  and  sanctified 
by  that  comradeship.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  aa  in  1  K. 
xix.  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke.  And  pecw 
haps  in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not 
roasted  but  boiled.  The  case  of  Araunah's  oxen  is 
not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the 
threshing  floor  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).  Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on 
usage,  or  arbitraiy.  Practically  the  law  lefl  among 
the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  firom  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  hones,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  &c.  wo&ld 
probably  as  nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic 
room  filled  by  other  creatores.  Wunderbar  (^i6/tscA- 
Talm,  Medioin,  part  ii.  p.  50)  refen  to  a  notioQ 
that  **  the  ammal  element  might  only  with  great 
drcomspection  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debasing  that  human 
life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  levd,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degraded,  pro&ned,  filled 
with  animal  aileotions,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
near  to  God."  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  '*  the  distinction  between  creatures  of 
a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  wgan- 
ixatioo  as  dean,  and  thoee  of  a  lower  and  incom- 
plete eipmisation  aa  undean,*'  and  that  the  insect* 
provided  with  four  1^  and  two  othen  for  leap- 
ing are  of  a  higher  or  mora  complete  type  than 
othen,  and  relativdy  nearer  to  man.  This  seems 
fimdful,  but  may  neverthdess  have  been  a  view 
current  among  Kabbinical  authorities.  As  regards 
birds,  the  m^tores  have  ooounoniy  tough  and  in* 
digestible  flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
oountries  the  natural  scavengen  of  all  sorts  ol 
carrion  and  offid.  This  alone  b^ets  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill 
them  for  fotid  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sources 
of  undeannivs.^  Porphyry  {Abstin,  iv.  7,  quoted  by 
Winer)  says  that  the  Ef^tian  priests  abstained  from 
all  fish,  trrza  all  quadrupeds  with  solid  hoofr,  oi 
having  daws,  or  which  were  not  homed,  and  from 
all  carnivorous  birds.  Other  curious  poralleb  have 
been  found  amongst  more  distant  nations.' 


porlasfmus,  ut  ab  omnl  InunundA  oor  sroeret  Stratfalo- 
ncm  denlque,qtti  e  terrft  non  attolUtar,nt  terrenis  rellctis 
sd  ea  tenderent  quae  snrsam  sunt.  QoaelnterpretatlODon 
nostra  est  sedvetenun."  He  refere  to  Bsrnshss.  BpJH,  x. ; 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.;  Origen,  HomSL  in  Unit. ;  No- 
vatlan,  D€  Obit  Jttdaie.  cap.  ill.;  Cyril,  contra  JUUan. 

i  Winer  rsfen  to  Yon  Bohlen  (Genettt,  US)  ss  flnd- 
lag  the  origin  of  the  clean  slid  unclean  animals  In  the 
Zendsvesta,  In  that  the  latter  are  the  creation  of  Abrt- 
man,  whereas  man  Is  ascribed  to  that  of  Ormusd.  H« 
rejectd,  however,  and  qnlte  rightly,  the  notion  that  Per. 
•iao  imtttutioos  exercised  any  influence  over  Heba>M- oiiet 
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Bat  as  Orinitals  have  minda  sensitive  to  tcftcbim: 
by  typea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  anch  cere- 
monial distinctioos  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and 
Gentile  apail,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
foimer  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level 
before  God.  Hcnoe,  when  that  economy  was  changed, 
we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symbol  sslected  to 
instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a 
*•  respecter  of  persons."  The  vessel  filled  with 
*  fimrfboted  beaste  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  crsepiiig  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air,"  was  ex- 
pnasive  of  fiie  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now  on  a 
level  with  the  Isrselite,  thiongh  God's  **  poiifying 
their  hearts  by  fiuth."  A  sense  of  this  their  prfr> 
ropitive,  however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified 
*he  memben  of  the  privil^ed  nation  in  their  stru^le 
with  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very 
point.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among 
aevenl  means  of  sui^)orting  lifo  a  man  dioae  to 
•cbpt,  when  the  peraecutor  dictated  the  alternative 
of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itsdf,  but  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that 
privily  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the  fovoured 
nation  before  God  (1  Maoc  i.  63,  64 ;  2  Mace.  vi. 
IS,  .-ii  1)  The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exagge- 
mftioa  of  the  Mosaic  regnlatioiis,  until  it  was 
'  onlawful  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  " 
(Acts  X.  28) ;  and  with  such  intensity  were  badges 
of  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil, 
dMOse,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  heathen,^  were 
declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was  this 
ttrictnesB,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absurdity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return 
from  captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world 
opening  around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse 
with  Gentiles  unavoidably  increaaed,  and  their  only 
way  to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code 
would  lie  in  somewhat  oventraining  the  precepts  of 
prohibition.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of 
those  who  have  no  scniples  to  **  despise  "  those  who 
bar*,  and  to  parade  their  liberty  aX  the  expense  of 
thflSB  latter,  uod  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by 
wanton  tricks,  dnigned  to  beguile  the  Jew  from 
his  strictiMM  of  obaervanoa,  and  make  him  un- 
guardedly partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two 
instances  of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense 
would  drive  the  latter  within  the  entrendiments  of 
an  univenal  rmugnanoe  and  avoidance,  and  make 
him  seek  the  sare  side  at  the  coat  of  being  counted 
a  diuri  and  a  bigot.  Thus  we  may  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  ** long's  meat"  by  the  rdigious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  *lie  similar  ounduct 
reooitlad  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11) ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shak^ieare  makes  Shylock  say, 
'*  I  will  not  cat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you"  (M^rthmt  </  Venice,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii.). 
As  regards  tilings  ofiered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one 
God  meet  on  oommon  ground ;  but  the  Jew  viewed 
the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obe- 
dience, and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law:  hence,  as  he  could 
never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous  conse- 
crntion,  hb  only  safety  biy  in  total  abstioeoce; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, "  for  lus  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  ooDsdcnce 

tl  the  earUest  period  of  the  latter,  and  ooondcts  It  with  the 
e4<»rts  of  some  "  den  Pcntaleoch  necfat  Jnng  und  die  Ideen 
lus  Zondavcsta  rccht  all  su  msdMo."    .See  UvcuBAmsEss 
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saae,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  beoa 

to  a  fidse  god,  but  not  to  parsde  his 

seruptes  by  interrogating  the  botdier  at  faia 

or  the  host  in  his  gneBt-dyDnba>  (1  Cor.  x.  25-29), 

and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  wookl  dsatAksa  m 

his  view  have  been  **  compiling  the  Gcntiks  to  Irrv 

as  did  the  Jews  "  (io«M[<iy,  GaL  ii.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  **  seeliie  a  kid  in  his  laothar** 
milk"  has  oaussd  oonsideimhic  diflkuM  of  opimaB 
amongst  commentators.       Jfichaelis    (Ait.  ecx.) 
thou^t  it  was  meant  merely  to  tBooorage  tke  w 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  batter  of  mt 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in 
the  Orientals  use  the  former.    This  will 
any  mind  by  which  the  cioe  of  sjmboliom,  so  Uadxy 
held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply 
woven  in  Jewish  litoai,  has  been  once  duly 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the 
which  permeate  that  kw.    To  soften  the 
and  humanise  the  chancter  was  tha 
more  general  aim.    When  St  Plsul, 
a  somewhat  similar  precept,  ssys,  **  Doth  God  cnre 
for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altc^getiier  foroi^  ank^  ?  '* 
be  does  not  mean  to  deny  God*s  care  for  oxen,  bat 
to  insist  the  rather  on  the  moredevaled  aad  mofv 
human  lesson.    The  milk  was  the  destined  suppvt 
of  the  young  arcatnre :  viewed  in  rderenoe  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  **  li.e,*'  and  had  a  reUtive  aanctny 
resembling  that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (eoanp.  Jar. 
zi.  68,  **  qui  plus  lactia  habet  quam  saagwiBia,** 
speaking  <tf  a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).    No< 
the  abstinence  inm  the  forbidden  action,  in  the 
of  a  young  creature  already  dead,  and 
consdousprobably  of  its  loss,  or  whose  i 
such  an  uae  of  her  milk  could  in 
was  based  on  a  sentiment  meiely.  But  the  practio] 
consequence,  that  milk  most  be  foregone  or  < 
obtained,  would  \  revent  the  sympathy  from 
an  empty  one.    It  « ould  not  be  the  poasivees 
whic^  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  wat  of  i 
active  habit  with  which  to  allv  itself.  And  thi 
operation  would  lie  in  indireeily  quidEenia 
pathies  for  the  brute  cnatiai  at  all  otha 
TheTalmudisto  took  an  extrmeviewof  the 
as  forUddiug  generally  the  oookini:  of  flo^  m  iniik 
(Miahna,  CMUn,  ynfL  ;    Hotta^av  Leg.   AMr. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Wiaer). 

It  remains  to  mentloa  the  amitary  aspect  of  Aa 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  hakkt  to  Aa- 
ease  m  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  nesaa  thai 
they  are  more  easily  led  than  other  cresftam  to  the 
foul  feeding  which  prodnees  H ;  and  where  Ihm 
rage  heat  is  great*  deoompoistifln 
easily  excited,  thb  tendency  in  tha 
misdiievons  than  dsewhere.  A 
from  whence  w«  have  «*meBded  poc^"  is  tl»  oU 
English  word  for  a  •*  leper,*'  and  it 
eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
produce  that  diaoi^kr  (BoitlmUni,  De  Ifostw  ML 
viii. ;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there  is  ■■  i^ 
definiteness  about  taese  asssitiiaii  whick 
our  dealing  with  them  sdentifioaUy. 
mezel  may  well  indeed  represent  "leper,* 
which  of  all  the  morbid  sjmpioms  claiwed 
that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it 
the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disotdcr,  in  aasa  an! 
in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions.  [LsPEa.}  T^ 
prohibition  on  eating  fiU  was  salwfanoos  in  a 
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^rhere  akin  diaeasn  are  frequent  and  vinileot*  and 
that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tendency. 
The  CAM  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
Kuiark:  the  mere  wish  to  ensure  avoid  in£  disease, 
in  case  thf}*  had  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate 
the  i-ule.  Yet  the  beneficial  tendency  is  veiled 
an<ier  a  ceremonial  diflarenoe,  for  the  "stranger" 
dwelling  by  the  Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although 
the  latter  was  forbidden.  Thus  is  their  distinctness 
before  God,  as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  for- 
ward, even  where  more  common  motives  appear  to 
have  their  turn.  As  regards  the  animals  allowed 
for  food»  comparing  than  with  those  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  dcwbt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeneai  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic 
coooomist  fiul  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Levi- 
tical  dietary  code  as  a  whole,  as  ensuring  the  maxi- 
mum  of  public  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinct- 
ness, procured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the 
ipoonvenienoe  arising  from  restriction. 

Bocfaart's  Bigrozqioon;  Forskal's  Desor^tumet 
Animaiiumf  etc.,  quae  m  Itinerg  Orientali  Observa- 
vU,  with  his  looneg  Bermn  Naturalium,  and  Rosen- 
nifiller*s  Handbvoh  der  BiU.  AUerihttmskunde,  vol. 
!▼.,  Natural  ffiitory,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of 
the  questions  connected  with  this  subject ;  also  more 
geoeiaily,  Moses  Maimonides,  De  Cibia  Vetiti8\ 
Bemhard,  Ik  Cibu  Hebraeonan  ProhUntii.  [H.  H.] 

UNCLEANNEBB.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  nndcanneas  among  the  Hebrews 
was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  frtnn 
aodal  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's 
people  for  tlM  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not  merely 
require  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purification,  in 
order  to  enhanon  the  importance  of  the  piiesthood, 
bat  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted  an  undean- 
ness  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  which 
certain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  finee  him.  These 
ritualistic  acta  were  primarily  the  meaoa  of  recalling 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  God,  and 
of  the  raalityof  the  bond  in  which  the  Covenant  had 
placed  them  with  him.  Aa  nfuda  the  nature  of 
the  acta  themselves,  they  were  in  part  purely  cei'o- 
monial,  and  in  nart  had  asanitary  tendency ;  aa  also 
had  the  penonal  isolation  in  which  the  unclean  were 
placed,  acting  to  some  extent  aa  a  quarantine,  under 
drcumstanoes  where  infection  waa  poasible  or  sup- 

C sable.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  many  acta 
ving  no  connexion  specially  wHh  cleanaiDg  entered 
into  the  ritual,  the  moat  frequently  enjoined  method 
of  removing  ceremonial  pollution  waa  that  same 
washing  which  produces  pnvsical  cleanliness.  Nor 
can  we  adequately  comprehend  the  pm'port  and 
spirit  of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  we  recognixe  on  either 
^de  of  the  merely  ceremonial  acts,  often  apparently 
enjoined  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  alone,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they 
epsJoB  in  shadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives 
or  preventives  oo  tiie  other,  which  they  often  in 
substance  coovejed.  Maimoinidea  and  acme  other 
cxpoaitora,  whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality 
practise  the  rationalizing  of  many  ceremonial  precepta 
(Wunderbar,  BibHaeh' Talmvditche  Medkin,  2» 
lloft,  4). 

There  ia  an  intense  reality  in  the  fret  of  the 
Divine  Law  taking  hold  of  a  roan  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  jf  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it 
vcn^  in  the  lowest  chiy  of  which  he  ia  moulded. 

'  Ooopsn  tlM  view  of  the  modem  Persians  In  this 
mipeci.  Ckwrditifi  Viimagti,  voL  II.  343,  ctaap.  Iv.  -  Le 
an-ps  se  pr^seote  devanv  Dlrv  commo  I'imc ;  il  fsal  done 
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I  And  indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsated  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Testanmt,  and 
which  might  e\'en  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  tuc 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
place  in  a  law  of  temporal  sanctzona,  directly  nffect- 
ing  man's  life  in  this  world  chiefiy  or  solely.  The 
sacredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is  parallel  to 
that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself. 
It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thaebv  would  teach  than 
that  the  "  verr  hairs  of  their  head  were  all  num- 
bered" before  Him,  and  that  **  in  His  book  were  all 
their  members  written."  Thna  was  inculcated,  so 
to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness.*  And  it  ia  remarkable 
indMd,  that  the  solemn  precept,  <*Te  shall  be  holy; 
for  I  am  holy,"  iansed  not  only  where  moral  duties 
are  enjoined,  aa  in  Lev.  zix.  2,  but  equally  so  where 
purely  ceremonial  precepts  are  delivered,  aa  in  xi« 
44,  45.  So  the  emphatic  and  recurring  period, 
**  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  ia  found  added  to  the 
clauses  of  poeitivi»  ooservanoe  aa  well  as  to  those  i-e* 
Uting  to  the  grandest  ethical  barriers  of  duty.  The 
same  weight  of  veto  or  injunction  seems  laid  on  aU 
alike :  e.  g,  "  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  fiesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
you :  1  am  the  Lord,"  and  **  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  &ce  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (xtx. 
28,  32).  They  had  Hia  mark  aet  in  their  fiesh, 
and  all  fleah  on  which  that  had  passed  had  received, 
aa  it  were,  the  broad  arrow  of  the  king,  and  waa 
really  owned  by  him.  They  were  preoccupied  by 
that  mark  of  ownerahip  in  all  the  leading  relationa 
of  lift,  80  aa  to  exclude  the  admiaaioo  of  any  rival 
badse. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  **  aepanted  fi^om  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  **holyuii<o  Qod** 
(zx.  24,  26),  **  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."  Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinanoea  re* 
garding  outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  ther  had 
aeen  used  only  by  the  priests,  were  naade  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  ii^ 
junctiona  which  required  frequent  abiuticn,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  ftebly  appre 
dated  in  our  cooler  and  damper  dimate^  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  di^poeed 
towaida  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  tovrarda 
morbid  actiott  generally.  Hence  the  obviooa  utility 
of  reinforeing,  by  the  aanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  atate 
which  ia  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  evei 
though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  Iuxn* 
denaoroe.  The  oustom  of  uaing  the  bath  also  on 
occaaionB  of  ceremonioua  introduction  to  persons  ot 
rank  or  importance  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Jndith  x.  3),  well 
explains  the  special  uae  of  it  on  orrasiona  of  raUgtona 
ministration^  viewed  aa  a  personal  appearing  befbie 
God ;  whence  we  understand  the  oflfee  of  the  laven 
among  the  arrangements  of  the  Sanctoary  (Ex. 
zzz.  18-21 ;  1  K.  vii.  38,  39 ;  ooron.  Ex.  xix.  10, 14 ; 
1  Sam.  zvi.  5 ;  Josh.  iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  zxx.  17).  The 
examples  of  parallel  observances  among  the  natiooa 
of  antiquity,  will  suggest  tliemselves  easily  to  ths 
classical  student  without  special  references.  The 
doeeat  approximation,  however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  this  respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  ol 
Menu  t'Winer, ««  Reinigkeit/'  313,  note). 
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To  the  f  -^wtl  wu  onliiuuily  refen'ed  the  ezpuo- 
tioD  of  the  law  of  uncleanness,  m  may  be  gathered 
fixMQ  Hagg.  ii.  11.  Uiicleaiio«ai>,  aa  rafeired  to  man, 
may  be  anmiged  in  three  degi^es  ;  ( 1 )  that  which 
defiled  roervly  **  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it — 
sach  wei-e  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
graver  anrt  which  deHled  for  seven  dajs,  an  1  was 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  **  watd^  of  separation  **— 
such  were  all  detilements  connected  with  the  human 
ooipse ;  (3)  oodean^ess  from  the  moi-bid,  puei-peral, 
or  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted — ^but  see  further  below ;  and  in  the  case 
of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life. 

It  auHices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritoal  signi- 
ficanoe  which  the  law  of  caiiial  oninanoes  veiled. 
Tliis  seems  sometimes  apparent,  as  in  Deut.  zxi. 
6-8  (comp.  Ps.  zxvi.  6,  Ixiiii.  13),  jet  calling  for 
a  spiritual  discernment  in  the  student ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  them  **  divers  wash- 
im^"  and  Christian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 
Those  who  lacked  that  gift  were  likely  to  confound 
the  inward  with  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix 
their  regards  exclusively  on  the  ktter. 

As  the  human  perron  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
eoveoant-token,  so  male  and  fbnale  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
differences.  Further  than  this  the  increase  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as 
parents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
general  notion  of  a  curae,  or  at  least  of  God's  dis- 
Hivonr,  as  implied  in  barrenness.  The  **  blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb "  were  His  (Gen. 
xlix.  25),  and  the  law  takes  aouordiiigly  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  paternal  o^ixanoe  of  the  organic  func- 
tions connected  with  propagation.  Thus  David 
could  feel,  "Thou  hast  posHWMed  my  reins:  thou 
hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb*  (Ps. 
cxxxiz.  13) ;  and  St.  Fsul  found  a  spiritual  analogy 
in  the  fiict  that  **  God  had  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether, having  given  more  abundant  h<K)our  to  that 
part  which  bcked  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes 
uf  habit  incident  to  the  female,  and  oeilain  abnormal 
tstates  of  either  sex  in  r^ard  to  such  functions,  are 
touched  on  revei«ntly,  and  with  none  of  the 
Aif^uiapian  coldness  of  science — for  the  point  of 
view  is  throughout  from  the  Sanctuary  (l«ev.  xv. 
31);  and  the  puiity  of  the  individual,  both  moral 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the 
ivce,  seems  included  in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic 
rem  ider  (^  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  biith 
and  death— man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his 
•noital  state — being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  biith  of  the  in&nt  brought  defilement  on 

^  Oompi  Herod,  it.  64,  where  It  sppeara  that  after  soch 
•ateroourse  an  EgyptiaB  conld  not  cater  a  ssnrtiiary 
without  first  bathing. 

•  AnUedt  Greek  physicians  axsert  that.  In  lOttUbem 
ooontrles,  Uie  symptoms  of  the  pnerpenJ  state  conOnue 
kMiffer  when  a  wommn  hss  home  a  daoghler  than  when  a 
.uo.    Uichaelis  (Snith'i  TrmOation),  Art  214. 

*  Winer  quotes  a  mnaikable  psMagv  frum  Pliny. 
V  II  vil.  13,  specifying  the  mysterioosly  mtscbtevoos  pro- 
perties aseribed  In  popalar  sopentltion  to  the  mrnstraal 
flux ;  e.  g.,  buds  and  Tmlts  being  blighted,  steel  blonted. 
dogs  driven  mad  by  it,  and  the  like.  But  Ptiny  has  evl- 
daiiUy  raked  together  all  sorts  of  «*old  wives'  fablea," 
wlthoat  any  attempt  at  testing  their  tnith,  and  is  there- 
ror»  at&erly  untnisiworthy.  More  to  the  purpose  Is  hi» 
qiiofatloQ  of  Haller.  Aless.  PhynuL  vn.  Um,  tu  the  i  ffect 
that  this  oyinlja  of  the  vtralcBf  and  baneAiJ  •  fleets  of 
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iM  mother,  which  she,  exrept  so  &r 
isolated  by  the  natuie  of  the  cii 
gated  around  her.  Nay,  the  ooojugal  a 
or  amy  act  resembling  it,  though  dooe 
tartly  (vv.  16-18),  entailed  undeamiMBS  lor  a 
day.  The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  faeqisiatiMd 
a  defilement  of  seven  days  to  alt  who  hattdled  H, 
to  the  **  teut "  or  chamber  of  death,  acd  to  sud^tt 
thii^  withm  it.  Nay,  contact  with  ooe  slaia  m 
the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  haman  baaa  or 
giave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pollute,  tlMw  that 
witli  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course  of  natiu«  (Nwb. 
xix.  11-18).  This  shows  that  the  soait«  of  pbUtt- 
tion  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death,  and  tmem*  tm 
mai'k  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense  of  the  ooaaaraoD  ok 
death,  even  as  of  birth,  with  sin,  deep  m  the 
of  the  nation,  by  a  wide  pathdogy,  if  < 
call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is  aa  though  the  pool  ct 
human  corruption  was  atirrpd  anew  by  wfaafeew 
passed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  the  spedal  cases  el 
male,  female,  and  intersexual  defilement,  met  Lev. 
xii.,  XV.  Wnndeitar,  Biblisck^TaimMtdiM^  M*di~ 
CM,  pt.  Hi.  19-20,  refers  to  Mishna, 
A'aStf*,  ix.  4,  as  imdeivtandiog  by  the 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  the  gcmorrhota  fcfwi;a>a 
The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  pbfise  ■*  fas 
Peer's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  1,  8,  9;  DeuU  ir.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17),  was  possibly  a  sypoilitic  aAeebac 
derived  from  the  Moabitea.  '[188VK ;  UsxncvstS. 
The  duimtkn  of  defilement  caused  by  th«  birth  c2 
a  female  infimt,  heing  double  that  di>e  to  n  mak. 
extending  ivspectively  to  eighty*  and  forty  dnjs  in  a^ 
(Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  lepiesent  the  «<aaiaa\ 
heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  first  carac  i>u. 
iii.  16 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's  ^  imm."  fa^ 
sides  the  uncleanness  while  it  laited,  a  prohataon  ef 
seven  days,  including  a  washing  on  the  thinl  ^, 
is  presciibed.  Simikr  was  the  period  in  tha  case  «^ 
the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercoona  with  a  woibb 
so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  28,  24).  Sock  mi  act 
during  her  menstrual  seiiaration'  was  reputled  sa 
incurring,  beyond  oncleanoessa  the  penalty  of  both 
the  persons  being  cut  off  from  among  their  people 
(xx.  18).  We  may  gather  from  Gen.  zxzi.  oo, 
that  sudi  injimctions  were  agreeable  to  estakialiad 
tiaditional  notions.  The  propagation  of  nnrisas 
nesB  from  the  person  to  the  bed,  saddle,  rtornM. 
&C.,  and  through  them  to  other  persons,  is  apt  w 
impress  the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  th*  kath- 
someness  of  such  a  state  or  the  heinoosac*  otf*  such 
acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than  if  the  defilenant  cio«« 
to  the  first  persoM  merely  (Lev.  xv.  5»  6,  9,  12. 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It  threw  a  brtjui  ■H7r:a 
around  them,  and  warned  all  off  by  amply  delinic: 
boundaiioB.    One  expression  in  ver.  tt.  stjuua  to 
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this  secretion  proceeded  tnmk 
iBio  Europe  by  the  Arabians  ;  which, 
(bundatioo,  and  which  PUny'a  IsngQage  so  fkr 
The  laws  of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more 
brad  than  the  Mooalc.    The  mcnstroal 
at  an  earlier  age.  sod  has  periods  ol  loofer 
oriental  women  than  with  those  ofovowa  d 
Greek  religion  reoognlied  some  of  the 
tioos  Is  plain  fnm  Knrip  tjikig,  Tbw.  3M 
we  read  of  a  goddcas— ^c.  fipmrmm  pukw  ^ 
^tfrov,  If  Kcu  Aox*^<t  ^   wapev   #1)9   x^ 
awflijpyn,  itvao^  m  ifftnipAw^    A  fnigpmaA 
poet,  adduoed  by  Mr.  liriey  od  lac.  ctiL,  Is 
cVmly  in  potnL    It  is,  w«AA«««a  r  c^^r  c' 

r'cMi^vxwr    ^pwtfir   cAcotmv 
llwophr.  C%ar.  11 
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torr^  mUed  Winer  into  suppasing  that  2:1  isne  of 
rfacum  {Schleimfiuas)  was  perhaps  intended.  That 
*  spitting/*  in  some  cases  where  there  wm  lo 
disease  in  question,  conveyed  defilement,  seem? 
implied  in  Num.  xii.  14,  and  much  more  might 
«ui'h  an  act  so  operate,  from  one  whose  malady 
oiade  him  a  source  of  pollution  eren  to  the  touch. 

As  regards  the  propagation  of  uncleanness  the 
I^w  of  MoHes  is  not  quite  clear.  We  read  (Num. 
x\x.  22),  **  Whatsoever  the  unclean  person  toucheth 
shall  he  unclean ;"  bat  there  uncleanness  from  con- 
tact with  the  corpse,  grave,  &c.,  is  the  subject  of  the 
chiipter  which  the  injunction  closes  ;  and  this  is  con- 
fii-med  by  Hazg.  li.  13,  where  "  one  that  is  unclean 
6//  a  dead  body  '*  is  similarly  expressly  mentioned. 
Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to  "put 
the  andean  out  of  the  camp  ;"  where  the  **  leper," 
the  one  **  that  hath  an  issue,"  and  the  one  "  defiled 
oy  the  dead,"  are  particularized,  we  may  assume 
that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day  only  was  not 
communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to  be  "  put  forth." 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  major  pollution  of  the 
**  issue  "  ooromunicated  by  contact  the  minor  pollu- 
tion only  (l^v.  XV.  .5-11).  Hence  may  perhaps  be 
d^Iuced  a  tendency  in  the  contagiousness  to  exhaust 
it»elf ;  the  minor  pollution,  whether  engendered  by 
the  major  or  arising  directly,  being  non-communi- 
cable. Thus  the  major  itself  would  expire  after 
one  remove  from  its  original  subject.  To  this 
pertains  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Lightfoot 
( i/or.  Hthr.  on  Matt.  .xv.  2),  viz.  that  ^tween 
KDO  "unclean,"  and  ^IDD  "profane"  or  "pol- 
luted," m  tnak  the  latter  does  not  pullute  another 
beside  itself  nor  prapagate  pollution.  In  the 
ancioit  commentary  on  Num.  known  as  "  Siphri  "  * 
(ap.  Ugol.  TKe9.  xv.  346),  a  greater  transmissibility 
of  polluting  power  ^eerns  assumed,  the  defilement 
being  there  traced  through  three  removes  from  the 
original  subject  of  it ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  Rab- 
binical extension  of  the  original  Levitical  view. 

Midiaelis  notices  a  mediod  tendency  in  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  wera  un- 
dean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  the  law  woold  operate  to  discourage  polygamy, 
and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  oflkpiing.  The  uncleanness  simiUrly 
Imposed  upon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16 ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  10),  even  if  involuntary,  would  equally 
exercise  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
■)rer  their  male  childi^en  (Bfichaelis,  Art.  ocxiv.- 
ocxrii.). 

With  regard  to  uncleanness  arismg  from  the 
lower  animals,  Lightfoot  (Hor,  Hebr,  on  Lev. 
zi.'XT.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
touch  when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not 
oonverselr ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat 
were  unclean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely ;  since 
^*  roulta  edere  licet  quae  noo  sacriHcari,  et  multa 
tangere  licet  quae  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in 
matters  of  fcxxl  see  Unclean  Meats.  All  ani- 
mals, however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten 
with  the  blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  [BLOOD.]  The 
carcase  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet, 
however  dying,  defiled  whatever  pei-son  it,  or  any 
pnrt  of  it,  touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  gar- 
ment, sack,  skin,  or  vessel,  tc^ether  with  its  con- 

*  The  passage  in  the  Latin  veivion  U.  "  SI  vaia  quae 
tangnnt  bomlnem,  qui  tangat  vasa,  quae  tangani  mor- 
laiun,  snnt  immundB,"  Sec. 

f  Uiabop  Oulenao  apprars  to  have  miM|>t>n(.<d  tliiri,  as 
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tents,  became  unclein,  and  was  to  be  purified  by 
washing  or  scouring ;  or  if  an  earthen  vessel,  was  tc 
be  broken,  just  as  the  Brahmins  break  a  yessd  out 
of  which  a  ChrisUan  has  drunk.  Further,  the 
water  in  which  such  things  had  been  purified  com- 
mimicated  their  imdeanness;  and  even  seed  for 
sowing,  if  wetted  with  water,  became  opclean  br 
touch  of  any  carriqu,  or  unclean  animal  when  dead. 
All  these  defilements  were  "  until  even  "  only,  save 
the  eating  "  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which 
respect  was  to  "  be  cut  off"  (Lev.  zi.  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sentence 
of  "cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all  who 
should  "do  pi*esumptuously "  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements ;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  l^al  provisions  regarding  than. 
The  oompi«hensive  term  "  defilement,"  also  in- 
cludes the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  marriages 
and  the  indulgence  of  unUwful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  £ven  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  matoials  in 
one  garment,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with  a 
diverse  kind,  and  the  ploughing  with  diverse  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  formally  so  classed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  far  as  no  specified  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (Lev.  zix.  19; 
Deut.  zxiL  9-11 ;  oomp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  ocxx.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  Is  pronounced 
"  defiled,"  which  Michaelis  interprets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, I.  e,  confiscatioa  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  "  as  undr- 
cumdsed,"  t.  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years,  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,*'  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pludc  off  the  blossom  la 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  (tMi. 
ccxxil.). 

The  directions  in  Deut.  iziil.  10>13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  bom  the  mention 
of  "  enemira  "  in  ver.  1 4.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffer  from  the  m^lect  of  suca 
rules;  but  they  are  based  on  no  sudi  ground  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whbse  piwenoe  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rulr 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  circumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  was 
relaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otherwise  It 
would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  protection  of 
their  comrades,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  regulation,  it  Is  paif 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  herself  that  an  assemoM 
community  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitiual 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rest,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prescribes  any 
purification. 

AmoogKt  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  bui-nt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became  the 
standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in  the 
second  degree,  themselves  became  a  source  of  defile* 
ment  to  aU  who  wei-e  dean^  even  as  of  purification 

though  it  were  required  of  the  host  of  Israel  i.e.  Um 
whole  body  of  the  people,  ttanmghoat  the  wliole  of  thtt 
wiin''ering  In  tts  vllderoees.    TKiPentaimchtAc.diL  vt 
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to  the  unclean,  and  lo  the  water.  Thus  the  priest 
and  Levite,  who  adininii»tered  this  punncation  in 
tbuir  respective  degi-ees,  were  themeelTes  maiie  un- 
clean theivbj,  but  in  the  fint  or  lighteet  degree 
oolj  (Num.  xiz.  7,  foil.).  Somewhat  nmiUrlj  the 
•uape-goai,  who  bore  away  the  sina  of  the  people, 
de^ed  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  bringing  foith  and  burning  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Great  Dsy  of  Atonement  had  a  similar  )v>wer.  This 
b^test  foitn  of  undeanness  was  ezpiased  hj  bath- 
ing the  bodj  and  washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the 
water  of  purification  iiMde  as  aforesaid,  men  and 
women  in  their  **  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days, 
reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  f  urtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  f  riestH.  The  purification  after  child-bed  is  wdl 
known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  law,  however,  pri- 
marily  required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  allowed  the 
poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  biids  as  before. 
That  ibr  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted  of  two 
stages:  the  fint,  not  properly  sacrificial,  though 
involving  the  shc^lding  of  blood,  oonsistBd  in  bring- 
ing two  sudi  birds,  the  one  of  which  the  priest 
killed  over  spring- water  with  which  its  blood  was 
mingled,  and  the  mixture  sprinkled  seven  times  on 
the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedar- 
wuod,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop ;  the  living  biitl  was 
tlien  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizing ff 
probably  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  aignified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.  The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes  and  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  eveiy  plaje  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negcam,  xiii.  1 1 ;  Ciiimf  L  4), 
he  WHS,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
WHS  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  bodv,  even  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  berore.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lamba,  and  an  ewe 
slieep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  lamb  and  two  birds  as 
betbi-e,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil. 
For  the  detail  of  the  oeranonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  nr.  Lepers 
were  allowed  to  att^  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  them  (iVS^otm, 
xiii.  12). 

All  theM  kinds  of  undeanness  disqualified  for 
hci7  functions:  as  the  layman  so  afiected  might 
not  approach  the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary, 
so  any  priest  who  incuned  defilement  must  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  High- 
Priest  was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  father  or  mother,  '*  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  oi-dtnary  priests.  At  least 
we  hnve  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given  to 
Eleozar  and  Ithamar  on  their  bivthren's  death  (Lev. 
X.  6).  From  the  specification  of  **  fiither  or  mother," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  peimitted  to  mourn  for 
his  wife,  and  so  Maimonidea  [d«  ImcIu,  cap.  ii.,  iv., 

i  i.  e.  Onvextng  In  symbol  only  a  release  from  the 
tftite  to  which  the  leper,  whilst  such,  was  senmioed. 
It  b  probable,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
arww  from  the  oataral  ImposaibiUty  of  repre«entiBg  Ufa 
end  <lcath  in  the  lame  cnatue,  atJ  that  both  the  birds 
Involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  IVath,  Reaar- 
roctli^  asd  AaccnsioQ   which   pmcore   the  Cluiatiaa 
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T.)  es^na  the  text  Further,  &0B  the 
prohibition  of  Ezekiel,  who  waa  a  prieatv  to  vufun 
for  hia  wife  (Ex.  xxiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know  tbal  a. 
mouni  for  a  wife  was  geneimUy  pennittAd  to  tic 
priasta.  Among  ordinary  Israelitaa.  the  Ban  o 
woman  who  hi^  an  iasoe,  or  the  latter  while  il 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  oiglit 
cording  to  the  Rabbina,  entff  even  the 
wluch  the  Templestood;  normight  the 
mace  be  entered  by  any  Isndite  in  moaniiqf.  la 
Jerusalem  itself,  according  to  the  same  snthferitia» 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  allowed  to  peas  the  nif^ 
nor  even  the  ^nea  of  one  be  canied  thnmgh  ito 
stiwta ;  neither  was  anT  cultivation  alkiwad  thcc^ 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  abc,  to  whidi  it  nu^ift  gm 
riae  (Mainaonides,  Coiuiit.  d»  2hmp,  ca|».  tjL  xiv.- 
xvi.).  No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towot. 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  had*  the 
interment  there;  and  every  tomb  witibm  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  (AmI  xiiL).  If  a 
roan  in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  aster  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  m  wel 
as  sufler  punishment.  The  aarrifice  wn»  «laa 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  the 
needed  expiation,  and  the  pnnishiDcnt 
whipping,  the  "  rebel's  beating,"  which  ini.aat 
ing  the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  md^  **  cntnac 
off  from  the  congregation,*  or  death  ^  bj  the  haai 
of  heaven  **  (Lightfoot,  i7or.  J7«6r.  an  Lcrit.  xr.; 
Ugolini,  Thes.  xvi  126). 

As  regards  the  special  cmc  of  tht  leper,  ma 
Leprost.  To  the  remarka  then  made,  it  may  bt 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  oontaci  vith  thi 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  ftwn  the  k« 
of  defilement;  that  the  garb  and  tnatBMDt  ef  the 
leper  seema  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  aje  ef  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  eva 
esUte  of  death  with  "  dothes  rent  and  head  bare.* 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  afllictioa  aoi 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  Orv 
which  no  oonvcntioDal  token  among  ooradi 
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adequately  paralleL    The  fotal  cry,  KCC^  KSC* 

**  undean,  undean  I**  waa  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whoae  undcannesi 
could  be  found  {Petichtka,  §2 ;  UgpL 
40).  When  we  consider  the  avcraion  ta 
contact  which  prevailed  in  Jewish 
that  whatever  the  leper  toodied  was»  as  if 
by  a  corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  hap(v 
significance  of  our  Lord*a  sdccting  the  looc^  m 
his  means  of  healing  the  leper  (IJghtfont^  Hjt. 
ffebr,  on  Matt  viii.  2);  as  we  abo 
better  the  boU  foith  of  the  wonaa,  an 
daringly  she  overstepped  conventional  usafs* 
on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  who  havii^  the  **  iasue  t* 
blood,"  hitherto  incurable,  "  came  behind  kirn  aai 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,"  cmifidcnt  that  aoi 
pollution  to  him  but  cleansing  to  herself  wwuM  ha 
the  result  of  that  touch  (Lake  viiL  43,  foil.). 

As  regards  the  analogies  whidi  the 
of  other  Oriental  nations  offen,  it  may  fci 
tioned  that  amongst  the  Arabs  the  toudung  a 
stiU  defiles  (Burokhardt,  80>     Beyond  tlua.  U. 
Chaitlin  in  his  aooount  of  the  rdigion  of  tiae  I^ 

Atononent    This  would  of  ooorae^  however, 
notice  of  the  worshipper.    Ghrlal,  with  His 
"entered  the  holy  pines  not  madewHh 
living  Mid  aoared  op  to  the  vliible  fli  aiaaii  ni 
blood  of  ita  feltow.    We  nay  compare  the  t< 
oompletlng  apparently  one  aInUar 
day  of  AtonemcoL 
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nane  (  Vayage$  en  Perse,  toI.  ii.  348,  foil.),  enters 
into  particulara  which  show  a  ningularly  dose  cor< 
respondence  with  the  Levitical  code.  This  will  be 
Men  by  quoting  merely  the  headings  of  aome  of  his 
chapters  and  sections.  Thus  we  find  under  "  chap. 
IT.  If  partie,  Des  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d*eau.  2^  partie,  De  rimmondicit^ ;  l*"  section,  Dp 
riin]>aret6  qw  se  oontracte  semme  coitus;  2U 
aection,  De  I'.ropnret^  qni  arrive  aux  femmes  par 
ka  pertes  d<i  lans^,  De  rimpureti^  des  pertesde  liang 
ordinaire*,  De  Timpuretd  des  pertes  de  sang  extra- 
Ardinaircs,  De  rimpnrettf  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
ooiicb<!fl.  3*"*  partie,  De  la  purification  des  corps 
morts."  We  may  compare  also  with  certain  Levi- 
tical  precepts  the  following :  *'  Si  un  chien  boit 
dans  nn  vase  ou  16che  quelqne  plat,  il  faut  ^orer 
le  rase  arec  de  la  terre  nette,  ct  puis  le  larer  deux 
fbis  d*ean  nette,  et  il  sera  net'  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  quit 
they  are  Mahomedans,  but  quit  they  are  Persians,  as 
they  are  said  to  shun  even  Mabonaedans  who  are  not 
of  the  same  ritual  in  r^;ard  to  these  obtenranoes. 

For  certain  bnmehes  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  treatises  in  the  Miahna 
nam«d  Niddah  {mengtruata),  Parah  {yacca  rufa), 
Tehomih  {Puntaies),  Zabbim  Jitxu  laborantes), 
Ceiim  {vasajt  Mtsoath  Arlah  {arbontm  praeputia) ; 
also  to  Haimon.  lib.  ▼.  Issure  Biah  (prvKSriiae 
caiiione$\  Niddah  Out  8tq>X  Maccaloik  Ateuroth 
{cAi  prohUnti).  [H.  H.] 

TJNDEBGIBDING,  Acta  xxrii.  17.  [Ship, 
p.  1283  a.] 

UNIOOBN  (DK^I,  rg^;  U^VH,  rSiym;  or 
D^9  ritftni  fiovoK4pws,  aHpSti   rhinoGero$,  uni- 

oomw),  the  uuhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V., 
following  the  LXX.,  of  the  Hebrew  Riim,  a  word 
which  occurs  seyen  times  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
of  some  large  wild  aninuU.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the 
andents  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are 
the  opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  ^em  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-hoi-ned 
animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  (Indica,  iv.  25-27), 
Aelian  (Sat.  Anim.  xvi.  20).  AristoUe(irtfi.  Anim, 
ii.  2,  §8),  Pliny  {N.  H.  via  21),  and  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxiiii. 
1 7,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  *'  His 
glory  is  lika  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
horns  are  like  the  hoins  of  a  umoom"  ^T^ 
DM1),  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  nnderi  it, 

**  the  horns  of  untooms."  The  two  horLs  of  the 
RHtn  are  **  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the 
thousands  of  Manaaseh" — the  two  tribes  which 
sprang  from  <me,  t.  e.  Joseph,  as  two  Iwrns  from  one 
head.  This  text,  most  appropriately  refen^  to  by 
iMshuItens  {Cimment,  tn  yo6.  xxxix.  9),  puts  a  one- 
hoTtied  animal  entirely  out  ot  the  question,  and  in 
consequence  disposes  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce 
(  TVor.  V.  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rhino- 
ceros is  denoted,  or  that  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  RUm  is  identical  with  some  one-horned 
animal  waad  Xa  have  been  seen  by  travellers  in  South 
Africa  and  in  Thibet  (see  Barrow's  TrwoeU  th  8, 
Africa,  i.  312-318,  and  Aaiaiic  Journal,  xi.  154), 
aod  identical  with  the  veritable  unicorn  of  Greek 
■id  Latin  writers  I  Bochaii  {Hierox.  ii.  335)  oon- 
tcndfi  that  the  Hebrew  RiStn  is  identical  wi*Ji  the 

iVfabic  &m  ((Mj)»  whi^u  Is  usually  referred  to 
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the  Oryg  Uuooryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  perh^  an  inhabitant  U 
Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Rosen- 
mfiller,  Winer,  and  others.  Arnold  Boot  (Animad. 
8acr,  iii.B,  Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reaMiii« 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Unt9  or  wild-ox  ie 
the  RiSm  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Scfaultens  (jCommeid.  m  Jobum  xxxix. 
9,  who  transLites  the  term  by  ^of  8yhestri$ :  this 
learned  writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable  note 
on  this  question),  by  Fsrkhunt  (J7e6.  Lex.  s.  v. 
S2n\.  Manrer  (Comnwni,  m  Job.  I  c),  Dr.  Harris 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Gary  {Notes  on 
Job,  1.  cY.  Bobinson  {Bib.  Res,  ii.  412)  and  G». 
senius  (fhes.  s.  v.)  have  little  doabt  that  the 
buffalo  {Bubalus  buffalys)  is  the  RUm  ot  the  Bible. 
Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  these  several  claimants 
to  represent  the  Rihn,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strengtii  of  the  RMim  is  men- 
tioned in  Kom.  xxili.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11 ;  his  having 
two  horns  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fieroe  nature  in 
Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11 ;  the  active  and  playfU  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxix.  6 ;  while  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
'*  a  sacrifice  in  Boirah,"  it  is  added,  •«  the  RiMlm 
shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
honi  to  be  the  RUm  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assnme,  aa  some 
writers  have  done,  thai  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  anmsal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  rhinooeroa,  for  even  allow- 
ing that  the  two-homed  species  of  Abyssinia  {R, 
bioomis\  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the  RUm  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  "Omnia  ani- 
matia,"  says  Bosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Is.\.  c),  '*  ad 
sacrifida  idonea  in  nnuxn  congregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  yonng  Riim  (Pis.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceroa. 
MoreoTer  this  animal  when  unmolested  is  not 
generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the 
Bible  lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to 
have  been  sufficiently  ot\ea  seen  so  as  to  be  the 
sulject  of  frequent  attention,  the  rhinoceros  being 
an  animal  of  retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  daims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx^ 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rt«t 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
pcssession  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  Oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  "  being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  thfjr 
preoervts"  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt.  U  227,  ed. 
1 854).  Certaiulv  this  antelope  can  never  be  tb;  fi  sroe 
indomitable  Riem  meDtion»l  In  the  Book  of  Job. 

Coniddering  therefore  that  the  Riem  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-horned  animal  of  great  strength  and 
feixwity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
oflen  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  nn 
animal  fit  mr  sacrificial  porposca,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  aome  upeeieo  of  will-ok 
is  intended.    The  allusion  in  Ps.  icii.  10,  **  Bi* 
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tliou  sWt  Uf  ip,  u  a  i2%m,  my  honi,*'  Bteau 
to  poiDt  to  l^tf  mode  in  which  the  Booiiiae  oee 
^eir  Iwrns,  lowering  the  heed  end  then  toerii^  it 
ftp.  But  it  is  impoisible  to  determine  what 
piu-ticaUr  species  of  wild-oz  is  signified.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  existing  example  of  any  wild 
bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine;  but  negative 
evidence  in  this  reelect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  soppotdtion  that 
wild  cattle  formerly  existed  in  the  Bible  lands. 
The  lion,  for  instance,  was  once  not  unfreqnently 
luet  with  in  Palestine,  as  is  evident  from  Biblical 
allusions,  but  no  traces  of  living  specimens  exist 
now.  Dr.  Roth  foond  lioos'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed 
of  the  Jordan  some  few  yean  ago,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  fiitare  expbrer  may  saooeed 
in  discovering  bones  and  skulls  of  some  huge  ex- 
tinct UruMf  allied  perhaps  to  that  gigantic  ox  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  which  CMsar  {Bell,  Gall. 
vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely 
below  that  of  an  elephant^  and  so  fieroe  as  to  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast  should  it  meet  with  either. 
"  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  oontnur,"  says 
Col  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  CycL  art  «*Beem"), 
"  the  Urus  and  the  Bison  were  spread  anciently 
from  the  Rhine  to  China,  and  existed  in  Thiaoe 
and  Asia  Minor ;  while  they,  or  allied  spedes,  are 
still  foond  in  Siberia  and  the  forests  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  Buffiilo  was  not  found  anciently  farther  west 
tham  Aiaooria,  the  gigantic  Qatar  {Bibot  gmtnu) 
and  several  congenen  are  sj.'ead  over  all  the 
mountain  wildeiiie»«es  of  India  and  the  Sheriff-al- 
Wady ;  and  a  further  ooloeaal  species  roams  with 
other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas." 

Some  have  oonjet^ured  that  the  EUm  denotes 
the  wild  buffiilo.  Although  the  Chamaa^  or  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asb  until 
the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible  that 
some  wild  species,  BubaUu  antee,  or  B,  brachyeenm^ 
may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Urui,^ 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  fi^omdpws  of  the 
anciente  will  be  found  in  Bochart  {Smwi,  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  {Bib,  BeaUo.  **  Einhom" ;)  bot  no 
further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except  to 
•beer\'e  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  fobuloos.  The 
sup{x>>ed  uniooitis  of  which  some  modem  travellerk 
speak  have  never  been  seen  by  trustworthy  wii- 
ne«ieii>  [W.  H.] 

VWl,  1.  (^l^:'EXisrJ^X,'HAsi»c(;FAAnr 
Am.)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
** porters")  appointed  to  play  the  psalteiy  **oa 
alamoth  *'  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

2.  (lay,  but  in  A'eri  «J]^ :  Vat.  and  Alex,  omit : 

VA  layai:  Anni,)  A  second  Levite  (unless  the 
&inily  of  tlie  foi^oing  be  intended)  concerned  in 
the  Mcred  office  atler  the  Return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  9). 

U'FHAZ  (WH:  M«^C  'A^C'-  Qp^?> 
obryzum),  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5.    [Ophib,  p.  637  6.] 


UR(nitt:  X^pa:  Ur)  ocean  in 
and  s  there  mentioned  as  the  land  of  Hann's  a* 
tivitj  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  pboe  ftvn  whidk  l^tis 
and  Abraham  started  **  to  go  into  tiia  lud  « 
Ouaan"  (xi.  31).    It  is  called  in  Coisv  •  Ur  f 

the  CAoUoMDu"  (Dnfe^  ite).  while  aa  tl»  A<i» 

St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  impliodtian»  i 
tamia  (vii.  2,  4).     These  are  all  the 
whidi  Scripture  furnishes  aa  to  its  localit  j. 
are  dearly  insufficient  to  fix  ito  site,  tike  chief 
dttions  and  opinions  on  the  subject  wiU  be  first  ( 
sidered,  and  then  an  attempt  will  be  Dssde  t» 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural  notioea»  betweeu 

One  tradition  kkntifiei  Ur  with  tka 
Orfah,  There  is  some  groond  for  belienag  iJm, 
this  dty,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edeaaa,  had  aba  tt 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Isiihee  ,ak 
B.C.  l&O);  and  the  tnMlition  cnnnfrting  it  w^ 
Abraham  is  perhaps  not  later  than  St.  rpfciaiH 
(A.D.  330-370),  who  makes  Nimrod  Va^  of  £teaa. 
among  other  places  {Ccmmeui,  m  Gen.  O^  tbL  l 
p.  58,  B.).  According  to  Pocock  {Ihaa^Um  ^ 
the  East^  ToL  L  PL  159),  that  0r  »  T^nm  m 
Orfiih  is  '•  the  UHwermd  opinkn  of  tke  Jots:* 
and  it  is  also  the  local  bdicf,  as  is  mdimtfd  hy  tte 
title,  "  Mosque  of  Abraham,**  bona  by  the  <mm 
religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the 
"Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloted," 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (j 
Travels  m  the  Thiei,  &&,  p.  &I; 
i.  159,  and  Niebnhr,  Voyage  em  Araiie^  pu  93DV 

A  seocnid  tradition,  which  i^ipean  in  tha  TUmsd, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  AiaUan  writer^  fiadi  O 
in  Warka,  the  'Opx^  of  the  Greeka,  and  prDka% 
the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Of4x  by  tie 
LXX.).  This  place  bears  the  Dane  of  Senk  m 
the  native  inacriptions,  and  was  in  the  es«afcrr 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "  thr  linl  nf  thi  fTialiii—  * 

A  third  tradition,  lees  distmct  than  fittw  ^ 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  cqoal  attfiitli^,  d^ 
tinguishes  Ur  from  Warka,  while  stiU  p'aring  it  s 
the  same  r^on  (see  Journal  cf  AaitUic  SSmty. 
vol.  xiL  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  little  decit 
that  the  dty  whereto  this  txadition  poinlB  is  Ite 
which  a{^)ears  by  ito  bricks  to  have  belBD  callad  S^ 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  iipiiiiitoii  he 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Umghev'f  on 
bank  of  the  Eupfajates,  nearly  opposite  to  at 
tioQ  with  the  Shat-el-Hie.  The  oldest 
dition  which  we  possess,  that  quoted  bf 
from  £upd!emu8*  {Praep,  Ev,  iz.  17),  wbo  bvcd 
about  B.C.  150.  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend  vlm 

{>lace ;  for  by  identifying  Ur  ((Jria)  with  the  Bnky> 
onian  dty,  known  also  as  Camarioa  and  "TmH — 
opolis,  it  poinU  to  a  dty  of  the  Moon,  viukli  M-^ 
was — Kamar  bdng  '*  the  Moon  **  in  Arabsc*  and 
Khaldi  the  same  luminary  in  the  Old  liniiniae 

An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  tfaditsost*  »» 
mains  to  be  noticed.  Bochart,  Cafanet*  ^^«*""\ 
and  others,  identify  '*Ur  of  the  Chaldans*  mXL 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  sii^la  \Mtt 
writer — Ammianus  Maroellintis- 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia^  hdt^ 
Hatra  {El  Hadhr)    and   Niaibis  (Anma. 


•  There  sppean  to  be  no  duabt  tfast  the  aadent  Iske-  of  the  Ancients'*  In  the  writer^s  artkte  in  ths 

Ivhabltants  of  SwItxerUnd  towards  the  dose  of  the  stone  Mag.  vf  Sal,  Bi$t.  November.  ItCS. 

period  Rucoeeded  In  taming  the  urns.      **  In  a  tame  *  The  words  of  EuscbUis  aie: 

sUte."  says  Sir  a  LyeU  (Antijuiijf  qf  Man,  p.  34),  **  lu  [EvwdA^ftov],  cr  woXn  r^  B•^vA•MM 

bunes  were  somewhat  leu  msaslve  sod  heavy,  aod  its  wvt  Aiyvcv  wiXiy  OAp«|ar,  tlmik  U  |Mf^ 
boms  were  somewhst  aaaaller  than  la  wdd  IndivUusls.**  ■  XaJ^iaimw    vdXtr,    <v    vocmi    itmmrg 

k  The  resder  wUl  find  s  foil  diacosdon  of  the  "  Unicorn 
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zxT.  8).  The  chief  aiiguments  m  fitvour  of  this 
sltR  seem  to  be  the  ideatity  of  name  and  the  poei- 
UoD  of  the  place  between  Ampachitii,  whidi  is 
tboag^t  to  have  been  the  dwdling-plaoe  of  Abra- 
ham's anoentors  in  the  tixoe  of  Arphaxad,  and 
Hiran  {ffarran),  whither  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localities  thought 
to  have  a  dahn  to  be  regarded  as  Abmham's  city, 
two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotan*ia,  between 
Qi.'i  Mons  Masins  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
jiher  two  are  in  the  alluvial  trect  near  the  sea,  at 
least  400  miles  further  south.  Let  us  endeavour 
first  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
rnore  probably  to  be  sought. 

Huit    Chaldaea   was,    properly    speaking,   the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.     Those 
who  maintain  the  northern  eroplaoement  of  Ur 
at-gue,  that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power 
the  name  traveiled  northwai'd,  and   became  co- 
extensive with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever 
exteoded  to  the   r^on    above   the   Sinjar;   and 
secondly,  if  it  was,  &e  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  bv 
Chaldaea  ezdusivdy  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padan-Arani  (see  Job  i. 
17;  Is.  ziiS.  19,  zliii.  14,  6c.}.     Again,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Balylonian  power  was 
established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  below  Hit 
and  Tekrit,  until  the  c^iedition  of  Chedorlaomer, 
which  was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham. 
The  conjectures  of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome, 
who  identify  the  cities  of  Ninunod  with  plaoes  in 
the  upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
The  names  all  really  beloag  to  Chaldaea  Proper. 
Moreowr,  the  best  and  eai'lkst  Jewish  authorities 
place  Ur  in  the  low  region.    Eupolemus  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  effect.     Josephus,  ihough 
leas  dlistinct  upon  the  point,  seeins  to  have  held 
the  same  riew  {Ant.  i.  6).    The  TaZmudisU  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tra- 
ditions, which  msy  be  traced  bade  nearly  to  the 
Uegira,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.     If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abrshara*s  name,  as  the  traditiooal  scene  of  all 
his  legendary  mtrscles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that 
a  name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "VIK 
i«  Ibimd.  The  cuneiform  ffw  represents  *mc  letter 
for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  greater 
strength  of  the  aspirate.  Isidore's  Orrha  fofifm) 
differs  from  'Ur  oonsiderably,  and  the  supposed  Ur 
of  Ammianus  is  probably  not  Ur,  but  Adur.* 

The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arrapachitia  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Senig  occur  in  the  gene* 
alogy  of  Abraham  (Bunsen,  Egypd  Place  Ik., 
ill.  366,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  shown 
thnt  the  human  names  in  question  are  really  con- 
nected with  the  places,  whiai  is  at  present  assumed 
somewhat  boldly.  Arrapachitia  oomea  probably  from 
ArapkhOj  an  old  Asfryiian  town  of  no  great  consc- 
qiieno)  on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nineveh, 
which  has  only  three  letten  in  commoo  with  Ar- 

phaxad  (IBOB^) ;  and  Scruj  is  a  name  which 


4  The  M3.  rrodlnc  to  "  Adur  venere;"  *'ad  Ur"  to 
B  emendation  of  the  conunentatom    The  formsr  to  to 


UB 

does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  ' 

Christian  «tra.    it  is  rarely,  if  eve* 

extract  geographical  infbrmi^on  from  ^ 

an  historical  genealogy ;  and  certainly  in  ib« 

sent  case  nothing  seems  to  hare  been  gained  by  tbv 

attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefinne,  we  may  regard  it  aa 
tolerably  certain  that  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  was  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldaea — the  low  country 
near  the  Perxian  Gulf.  The  only  question  ^hat 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  These  plaoes  are 
not  far  apart;  and  either  of  them  is  sufficiently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abivham.  Traditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.  On  thi* 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  JIurukf  represents  the  Erech  of 
Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  <^  the 
same  Book.  Mugheir,  thererora,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of  '  Ur  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  beet 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abraham, 
having  to  go  m>m  Mugheir  to  P^estine,  would  net 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (ffarran)  on  his  way,  more 
particularly  as  be  must  then  have  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  thai 
the  movement  was  not  that  of  an  individual  but  oi 
a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  heixis, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  necessities  of  paaturage,  and  by  the  friendly 
or  hofltile  disposition,  the  weaknees  or  strength  of  the 
tribes  already  in  possession  of  the  regions  which 
had  to  be  travened.  Fear  of  Arab  plundcren  (Job 
i.  15)  may  yery  probably  have  caused  the  emi- 
grants to  croas  the  Euphrates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  might  naturally 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  Uie  Belik,  up 
which  they  might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  its 
excellent  pastures,  till  they  reaciied  Harran.  As  a 
pajftoral  tribe  proceeding  from  Lower  Babylonia  to 
Palestine  muMt  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would  find  it  best 
to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  Harran  was  but  a  little 
out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  the  whole  tribe 
which  accompanied  Abraham  was  not  going  to 
Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a  less  distant 
journey ;  and  with  them  the  question  must  have 
been,  where  could  they,  on  or  near  the  line  of  route, 
obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,*' 
from  whidi  Abraham  and  his  &mily  set  out,  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have  been 
very  carefully  examined,  both  by  Mr.  Loftus  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been  dina- 
phered  and  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinnon. 

'Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  Um^Mugheir,  "  the 
bitumened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bttumeu,"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  Mtf  most  ancient,  of  the 
Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  disoovered.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  about 
Kix  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the 
tihut-ei-Hie  from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  125  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  ground  t 
for  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime  town, 

be  preflerred,  since  Ammtonus  does  not  we  "ad *  after 
*  venio." 


uid  Uial  its  pnant  inland  poaHion  hu  l«ai  aawd 
kj  lh»  npid  grnwth  of  Ihf  allaTium,  The  remuu 
cf  building;!  mre  gcncnillr  of  tbc  mint  archaic  cha- 
ncier. Tli«r  cowr  an  oral  aiiiice,  1000  yardi 
taog  bj  800  bread,  and  conaitt  priudpalljr  of  a 
Dumlwr  of  low  nmisda  oicloMd  withia  an  enceinU, 
which  on  mott  lida  ii  ntarlf  peHtct.  The  Rioil 
mnarbbic  building  it  nnr  the  iwrthErn  sid  of  the 
rulu.  It  i>  a  temple  of  the  tn»  ChaMaon  type, 
built  in  itagia,  ofwlijcli  two  remain,  and  oompwd 
of  brick,  pullf  nui-barnt  and  pKrtlf  baked,  laid 
ehietl;  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  The  briekscfthii 
building  boir  Um  nuoe  oTa  certain  f/i-uU,  who  i> 
regniijed  afl  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldaean  moon- 
tnoitnl  kin(^  and  the  name  may  powibly  be  the 
unit  a>  that  of  Orehatnua  of  OWd  {Utiapli.  ir. 
312).  Hii  (opposed  date  it  B.C.  3000,  or  ■  little 
earlier.  '  Ur  waa  the  npital  of  thii  mniarch,  who 
had  a  dominion  eitending  at  Itwt  aa  far  north 
aa  NifTer,  and  who,  ij  the  grandeur  of  hb  c«- 
tlructlon*.  i(  proitd  to  have  been  a  wealthr 
and  powerful  prinu.  The  gitat  temple  appeaii 
t»  hare  been  founded  b;  thit  king,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Moon-god,  Harkl,  fiim  whom  the 
town  Itwlf  aeemt  to  have  derived  ila  nun*,  tijl, 
aon  of  UnM,  completed  the  temple,  aa  well  ai 
certain  other  of  hb  father'*  buildinj^,  and  the  kingi 
who  fallowed  upon  theae  oinlitiued  for 


m  and  bawtily  th 
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and  ereii  after  it  brcune  aKoud  to  llabjion.  was  a 
giat  citf,  Willi  an  especisllj  sacred  cbnnicter.  The 

beinfr  used  M  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  ol  the  t«i  if  Chaldaean  auprenmcy,  but  thi-oiigh- 
out  the  Asyrian  and  eren  the  later  Bnbyloniao 
period.  Itii  in  [beraainaciijortombe.  By  lar 
the  ^ealei^portionof  the apaa  within  the  encein^ff  ia 
occu|UPd  bygiavetofonekiod  or  another,  while  out- 
ndc  the  eocloauie,  the  whole  tpv^  for  4  distant*  of 
aeernil  hundred  janla  is  a  thidily-occupied  burial- 
Kiound.    It  ■  hctined  that  'Ur  wu  br  18v0  JVUt 


a  att  to  which  the  dead  irer«  bnnigiit  fim  t.v] 
dialancea,  thiu  raeinbliag  inch  placet  aa  JTvcJ 
and  Sedjif,  or  Uahtd  Ali,  at  the  pnattt  dir. 
The  latest  mention  that  we  find  of'Ur  u  u  eiiit'LC 
place  b  in  the  passageofEupolemua  already  qset,^. 
where  we  learn  that  it  had  chanj^  ita  urns,  ul 
via  called  Cunurina.  It  probably  fdl  IdIo  dear 
under  the  Persiana,  and  wu  a  ner*  ruin  at  ibetimr 
of  Alaxander'a  conqneata,  Pethapa  it  w*s  the  pbn 
to  which  Alesmder'i  informanla  alladed  whs  Ihn 
told  him  that  the  tombi  of  the  old  AByrim  baei 
wem  chiefly  in  the  great  manJwa  of  the  J«w« 
country  (Arrian,  fjyi.  Alex.  rii.  23).  [C.  K-] 
UBBA'NE  (O^SorJi:  UHnma).  It  wnM 
harebeni  better  if  the  word  had  been  wrttttB  L'SBlii 
in  the  Authorised  Veraioo.  For  unleamd  rnim 
•onwtimea  miatake  the  ki  of  Ihi*  Cfariatiao  dlidpl& 
iflhoKwhomSt  Paulal 


i.  9). 
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eicept,  indeed,  that  « 
from  the  words  that  follow  {i 
ir  XpittT^)  that  he  had  b 
active  relidoua  CD-aperation  with  heApottle.  Lico 
at  tlioae  who  are  enluied  jnst  before  and  Just  ifter 
it  aimply  called  rhr  iyar^T6r  luv.  Xbt  name  n 
Latin.  [J.  S.  H.l 

U'BI  (i^K :  Oi,Hfu,  Ei.  uii.  3 ;  OiflB.  Ei 
inv.  no,  2Chr.i.5;  Oi^f,  1  Cbr.n.30;  \ki. 
O^l,  Bicipt  in  2Chr. :  Uri).  1.  Tbefaivof 
Benleel  me  of  :he  airmiecn  of  the  tabenv^' 
(Ei.  mi.  2,  hit.  30,  tiiTiii.  23;  1  Chr.  ii.  V>: 
i  Chr.  i.  5).  He  waa  of  the  tribe  of  JmUi,  ml 
ffrandaou  of  Caleb  hen-Hearcn,  hia  Uber  biM 
UuT,  who,  acoordlpg  tc  tndilioiL  wai  the  hurii^ 
of  Miriam. 

2.  ('AlafO  Ti"  f'tbe-  of  Geber,  rilmm'i 
commisaanst  officer  in  Cilnd  (1  K.  i*.  19V 

3.  CCSsM  ;  Alei.  'OIoh'.)  One  af  tir  faU- 
keepen  of  the  temple,  who  had  maniad  a  £nc> 
wife  in  the  time  of  Em  TEir.  x.  241. 


URIAH 

URFAH  (Ti^H,  "  light  of  Jehovah :"  Obplas : 
Crvts).  1.    Ow  of  the  thirty  commnndera  of  the 
Ihirt  J  ImodB  into  which  th«  laraelite  army  of  David 
wn&  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39).   Like 
others  of  Durid'g  officen  (ittai  of  Gath ;  Ithbosheth 
the  CMwanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  LXX. ;  Zelek  the 
Aramonite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a 
Hittite.      Ilia  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  (^2  Sam.  xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
the  Jewish   religion.     He   married   Bathaheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Kliam— possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahithophel, 
and  one  of  his  brother  officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34)  ; 
and  hense,  perhaps,  as  Prafessor  Blunt  conjectures 
{Coincidencei,  ii.  x.),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance 
with  Bathsheba.    It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan's 
{Kirnble  (2  Sam.  xii.  3J  that  he  was  passionately 
devoted  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  was  cele- 
bi-ated  in  Jemaalem  aa  one  of  pecoliar  tendemeiis. 
He  had  a  honse  at  Jerusalem  underneath  the  palace 
(2  Sam.  xL  2).     In  the  firat  war  with  Ammon  he 
followed  Joab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained 
mcaroped  in  the  open  field  (t6. 11).  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pre- 
text of  asking  news  of  the  war,>-really  in  the  hope 
that  his  return  to  his  wift  might  cover  the  shame 
of  hia  own  crime.    The  king  met  with  an  unex- 
pected obatacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit 
which  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
us  a  high  notion  <tf  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  odicen.    He  steadily  refused  to  go  home, 
or  partake  of  any  of  the  indulgencea  of  domestic 
life,  whilst  the  ark  and  the  host  were  in  booths  and 
his  comndes  lying  in  the  open  air.    He  partook  of 
the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  at  the  gate 
of  ihe  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the  king  at  a 
feast  vainly  endeavoured  to  entiap  him  by  intoxi- 
cation.   The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
but  still  retained  his  senae  of  duty  sufficiently  to 
insist  on  sleeping  at  the  palace.    On  the  morning 
3f  the  third  day,  David  aent  him  back  to  the  camp 
with  a  letter  (as  m  the  stoij  of  Belleroplion),  con- 
taining the  command  to  Joab  to  cau^^  Lis  destruo- 
tion  in  the  battle.    Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  7,  §1)  adds, 
that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imaginai-y  otf'enoe  of 
Uriah.     None  such  appears  in  the  actual  letter. 
I'mbably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the 
absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient. 

The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
the  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
^orce  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
V  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
tnok  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him 
advanced  as  fiir  aa  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
then*  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It 
leems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of 
Israelitiah  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall  of  a 
besieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  reault 
was  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — 
Jie  sudden  aiid  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at 
Thebci,  which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
mooard  y.  This  appears  trom  the  &ct  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the 
king  will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  disaster. 

Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words  which 
Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
fEiwid&ther  of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
.\er  amtmd  of  Joaah.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
hv  Junb^  calmly  oGatinued,  and  ended  the  story  with 
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tl»e  words :  **  Tliv  f>ervant  ai%o,  Uriah  the  H;  It  te,  n 
dead."  In  a  moment  iMvid's  anger  is  ufpmttd.  He 
sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on  the  unavt  id* 
able  chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  continue  Jie 
siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  fidls  unoonsrious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
She  hears  of  her  husoand's  death.  The  narrative 
gives  no  hint  as  to  her  fhame  or  remorse.  She 
**  mourned  "  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow ; 
and  theu  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Ssm.  xi.  27). 
Uriah  remains  to  us,  preserved  by  this  tragical 
incident,  an  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
charactem  that  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Canaanites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  rden  of  Ahax  (Is.  viii.  2 ; 
2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We  first  hear  of  him  aa  a  witnesc 
to  Isaiah's  proph<>icy  concerning  Maher-ehalal-hash- 
baa,  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jebenchiah.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built 
the  altar  for  Abas  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so. 
the  prophet  sujimoned  him  as  a  witness  probably  on 
account  of  his  position  as  high-priest,  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  though,  as  the 
incident  occun*ed  at  the  banning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahax,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not 
yet  have  numifested  itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his 
deliveiance  from  Rezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglatb-Pileser, 
went  to  wait  upon  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he 
saw  there  an  altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the 
pattern  of  it  to  Uriah  at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
have  one  made  like  it  against  the  king^s  return. 
Uriah  zealously  executed  the  idolatrous  command, 
and  when  Ahaz  returned, not  only  alk>wed  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his 
impious  directioDS.  The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  the  east  of  whei^ 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  the  bumt-offerings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  brazen  altar,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  i^eserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likelv,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  suooeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzxiah,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Heaekiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  sen 
of  the  former  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have  the  grand- 
fiitber's  name.  Piobably,  too,  he  may  have  been  do* 
Bcended  from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no 
place  in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15), 
in  which  there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  ia 
ver.  11,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  ver. 
13.  [HlOH-PiUEST,  p.  810.]  It  in  perhaps  a  legH 
tiinate  inference  that  Uriah's  line  terminated  in  hia 
successor,  Azariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  waa 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz  (in  A.  V. 
wrongly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  seventh  coune  of 
priesto.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does  not  mp- 
pear  when  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only  nanMd 
as  the  &ther  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  in  the  dayi 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ear.  riii.  SB;  Neh.  di. 
4,  81;.    In  Neh.  his  name  is  UruaR.     [A.  0.  IL] 
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UBI'AS  (0&p(at:  UnoM).  1.  UlUAii,  the 
htuhtad  of  BaUutheba  (MaU.  i.  6). 

2.  Urijah,  3   (1  Ecd.  iz.  43;  oomp.    M«h 
▼ui.  4). 

UHIETi,  *<  the  6re  of  God,*'  an  angel  named 
only  in  2  (slidr.  iv.  I,  36,  t.  20,  z.  28.  In  the 
^ooond  of  these  {xusages  he  ia  calied  "  the  archangel." 

U  KIEL  {hvr^H  :   Oftpi^X :    Uriel).     1.  A 

Kohathite  Levitej  son  of  Tahath  (1  Chr.  ri.  24  [9]  ). 
If  the  genealogies  were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  fiom 
father  to  son,  Uriel  would  be  the  same  as  2^phaniah 
In  Ter.  36 ;  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  Darid 
(1  Chr.  XV.  5,  11).  In  Uiis  capacitj  he  assisted, 
together  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up 
(be  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  fiither  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  fitrourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  abe  is 
called  **  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;"  and 
Josephus  (^Ani,  viii.  10,  §1)  expUins  this  by  saying 
that  her  mother  was  Tamar,  Absaloni's  daughter. 
Rashi  giyes  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  Michaiah 
was  auled  Maachah  afUr  the  name  of  her  daughter- 
in-Uw  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of 
renown,  and  that  her  father's  name  was  Uriel  Abi- 
shalom.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had  another  name,  although 
in  the  Taj^om  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  it  is  said 
that  die  lather  of  Maachah  was  called  Uriel  that 
the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be  mentioned. 

UBI'JAH  (njTIK :  O^of :  Urka).    1.  Urijah 

the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  zvi.  10), 
probably  the  same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  [JObpla,)  A  priest  of  the  £unily  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah,  3. 

3.  {ObpUu :  Una,)  One  of  tlie  priest^  who  stood 
at  fisra's  nght-hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (^n*n)M :  Uriaa).    The  aon  of  Shematah  of 

Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  oonoeming  the  land  and  the  dty,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  bat  be  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His 
retreat  was  soon  dboovered :  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  uid  cast  his  body  forth  among 
the  graves  of  the  common  people  ( Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 
The  story  of  Sberaaiah  appeani  to  be  quoted  bv 
the  enemies  of  Jei^miah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death  ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's  finends  gave  an 
a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and 
his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.] 

UBIM  AND  THU>IMm  (D^-ttK,  D»©n : 
t4i\mff IS  Koi  &A.i)0cxa :  doctrina  et  veritaa), 

I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  they 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone 
the  aettiement  of  the  diHicuIty  till  there  should  rise 
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>  up  "  a  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummhn  "  (Exr.  ii 
63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Una 
and  Thummim  themselves  were,  seems  likelj  tc 
wait  as  Inog  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  Oa 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance— 
'•Non  conrtat"  (Kimchi),  "Nescimus"  (Abci- 
Kzra),  '*  DifHdle  est  invenii«  "  ^Augustine),  Tanvi 
only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectures.  It  wouU 
be  compai-atively  an  easy  task  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
these  hypoihe!«i,  and  traascribe  to  any  extent  the 
learning  which  has  gathered  round  them.  To 
attempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  and  m 
to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  indulc 
all  the  phenomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but  mar  bf> 
a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  im:4 
be  from  the  words  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untran*- 
UOed.    It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  svparaielf. 

(A.)  In  Urim,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  bardlT 
an  exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  *>^  (=lig^^ 
or  fire).  The  LXX.  tnuisUtors,  however,  appear 
to  have  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  another 
rendering  than  that  of  ^ws,  or  its  coenatea.  Th^ 
give  ii  ^km<r^s  (Ex.  xxviii.  30  ;  Ecdus.  xlv.  U»X 
and  dvjXot  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  Deat.  xxxiii.  8; 
I  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  while  in  Exr.  ii.  63,  and  Neh. 
vii.  65,  we  have  respectively  pluitd  ami  singiiLtr 
participles  of  ^mriftt.  In  Aquila  and  TheodotioB 
we  find  the  mora  literal  ^tmfffiol.  The  V^uls., 
following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  goii^  further 
astray,  gives  doctrma  in  Ex.  xxviu.  30  and  DeoL 
xxxiii.  8,  omiiB  the  word  in  Num.  xxvii.  21,  pen* 
phrases  it  by  **/Mr  sacerdoteg"  in  1  Sam.  xmiu 
6,  and  gives  •* judicium**  in  Eoclos.  xlv.  10,  as  the 
rendering  of  J^X^fl-w.  Luther  giveaZicW.  Thelit^ 
ral  English  equivalent  would  of  course  be  *'  lights  ;* 
but  the  renderinga  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate, 
at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that 
the  plural  form,  as  in  Elohira  and  other  like  woHi, 
did  not  involve  numeiical  plundity. 

(B.)  Thummim,  Here  also  there  Js  ahnest  a 
conMnaus  •  as  to  the  deiivation  from  Uf\  (  =perfto- 
tion,  completeness) ;  but  the  LXX.,  as  before,  osei 
the  closer  Greek  equivalent  r4\tu>s  but  once  (Exr. 
ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  Ax^m  ;  and  the 
Vulg.,  giving  **  perfectus**  there,  in  like  manner 
gives  '^veritoM"  in  all  other  passages.  Aquils 
more  accurately  chooses  TcXct(6<rcts.  Luther,  is 
his  fiwt  edition,  gave  VdUigkeit,  but  aflemnfc 
rested  in  Beeht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  tlie 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  alao.  *<  Light  and  Pfe^ 
^on  "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  equi- 
valent. The  assumption  of  a  hendiad'js,  so  that  the 
two  words ="pei'fect  illumination  "  (Oarpaov,  Aff, 
CrU.  i.  5 ;  Biihr,  St/mbolik,  ii.  p.  135),  is  unnece*- 
sary  and,  it  ia  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phrase, 
as  such,  leaves  it  tlierefore  unceitain  whether  eafk 
word  by  itaelf  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind, 
or  whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the&in* 
object  The  pi-eeence  of  the  aiiide  n,  and  yet  more 
of  the  demonstrative  HK  befoi«  each,  is  rather  ia 
favour  of  distinctness.  In  Deut  xxxiii.  S.wehan 
separately,  "  Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  th» 
rirst  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  io 
Num.   xxvii.  21;    1  Sam.  xxviii    6;  Thummia 


*  iM  ezoepUona  to  the  consensus  are  just  wortb  notic- 
mg.  (1)  Bellarmlne  wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  traiis. 
latioQ.  sngfesied  the  derivation  of  UriiA  fh>m  HT  = 

*W  teact  j"  and  llinmmlm  from   \DH,  "to  be  true/' 
mcxtort  IPiu.  de  Ur.  et.  ThJ)    (2)  lliuuunini  has  been 


derived  from  Dfe^T)  oontr.  DA  »  "  a  twin,' 

that  the  two  groups  of  gems,  six  on  eaeh 
plate,  were  what  ooostjtuted  thf?  Urtaa 
(R.  Aaarias,  in  Buxtorf,  I  c.) 


oiitbetfa(M7 
tbetveo* 
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otvm  by  itself,  uuIesB  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in 
Fa.  xri.  5. 

n.  (1.)  Scr^tnrai  8tatement9,r~The  mTtterious 
wvrds  meet  us  for  the  first  time,  ss  if  th^  needed 
no  ez^anation  in  the  description  of  the  High- 
Priest's  appoivL     Over  the  EPtlOD  there  is  to  be  a 

'*  breastplate  of  judgment"  (DBS^H  JfiS^II,  Aoyetoy 

•Mtfctff,^  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  fine  linen, folded  square  and  doubled, a  "  span" 
in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows 
•f  precious  stones,  eadi  stone  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Isrsd  engi«yed  on  it,  that  Aaron  may 
**  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  fur- 
ther order.  Inside  the  bresstplaie,  as  the  Tables  of 
the  Corenant  wens  placed  inside  the  Ark  (the  pi'e- 
poaitioti  7M  is  used  in  both  cases,  Ex.  zzv.  16, 

ixriii.  SO),  are  to  be  placed  <*  the  Urim  and  the 
Thommim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection;  and 
they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goet  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xzviii.  15-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  Th^  are  mentioned  as 
things  already  fiuniliar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  High-Priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
His  peqile.  The  oomnuuid  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii.  8). 
They  pass  from  Aarun  to  Eleaxar  with  the  sacred 
iilphod,  and  other /Nm<i)?ca/Mi  (N  um.  xz.  28).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  suoceod  the  great 
hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleaxar, 
the  priest,  **  who  shall  ask  counsd  for  him  afW 
tbj  ;udgment  of  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num. 
zxvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear 
^  the  crowning  gk>TT  of  Uie  tribe  of  Levi  (**  Thy 
Thummim  and  thy  IJrim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "), 
the  reward  of  thie  zeal  which  led  them  to  dose 
their  eyes  to  everything  but  *'  the  Law  and  the 
Covenant "  (Deut.  rxxiii  8,  9).  Once,  and  once 
ouly,  are  they  mentionea  by  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  fo  his 
^f-chosen  dariiuen,  i«  answered  "neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
sxviii.  6).  Thero  is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim 
^d  Thummim  {rois  ^errf^owri  «co2  rots  rt Ae(oi9, 
Esr.  ii.  63 ;  6  f«9rf<rs9r,  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
hard  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  ?  The 
Son  of  Sirsch  copies  the  Greek  names  (d^Xoi, 
&A^«ia)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
Use  (Eodus.  xlv.  10) .« 

(2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
others  in  which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a 
reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
dexcribed  in  Num.  zxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
(Judg.  i.  1,  XX.  18) — ^when  like  questions  aro  asked 
by  Saul  of  the  High- Priest  Ahiah,  ''wearing  an 
ephod  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — by  David,  as  soon  as 
he  hai  with  him  the  piiesence  of  a  Higb-Pi-iest  with 

^  The  LTX.  rendering,  so  dtferent  fttMn  the  literal 
■M*ning.  must  have  originated  either  (l)  from  a  fabe 

ctjmolQKf,  ss  if  the  word  was  derived  from  fi^H^  a  *'  to 
dMne  "  (Gen. xUv.  IS);  or  (3)  from  the  onoilar  ow  made 
of  the  breast»pUte;  or  (3)  from  other  aaaodatkeis  oooiiected 
with  both  the  fomer  (&|^ ).  The  Valg.  simply  foPows 
fibe  LX X.  Beb.  Schmidt  givea  the  more  lltersl  <* pectorals." 
•  SnamUplaU  "  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  miklcadUiK. 

•  The  A. v.,  singularly  raoagh,  retran»late«  the  Oreek 
wwdN  back  Into  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  **Urim  and 
Ttammim  "  as  if  they  were  proper 
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hu  ephod  (1  Sttra.  xxiii.2,  12,  xxx.7,  8)— <ren«jt 
legitimately  infer  that  the  treafurea  which  tha 
e^od  contained  wec«  the  oonditions  aim!  mtdki 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  ara  in  aluost  all 
caaes  strategical,^  **  Who  slwll  go  up  for  us  agiinat 
the  C<m2a&it«  first?"  ( Judg.  i.  l,soxx.  18),  *'  Will 
the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into  tha 
haad  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12),  or,  at  least,  na* 
tional  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  The  answer  is,  in  all  cases, 
very  brief,  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple  Tea  or 
No.    One  question  only  ia  answered  at  a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beycnd  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data,  that  in  some  esses  of  de- 
flection from  the  established  religious  order,  we 
find  the  ephod  connected  not  with  the  Urim,  bat 
with  the  Tebapuim,  which,  in  the  days  of  Labau, 
if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicuous  in  Aramaic 
worsliip.  Micah,  first  consecrating  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes 
for  him  **  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xrii.  5, 
xviii.  14,  20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a 
eam^  place  (Judg.  xviii.  80),  and  apparently  de» 
termined  Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuaryv 
When  the  prophet  Hosea  tbreteils  the  entire  sweep* 
ing  away  of  the  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  had 
cherished,  the  point  of  extraacst  destitution  is, 
that  *'they  shall  be  many  days.. ..  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim "  (Hos.  iii.  4),  de- 
prived nif  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  order  that  they 
may  in  the  end  **  retui-n  and  seek  the  Lord."*  H 
seems  nitural  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  hi 
these  instances,  the  unauthorised  substitutes  for 
the  Urim.  The  inference  is  strengthened  by  the 
&ct  that  the  LXX.  ums  here,  instead  of  temphin, 
the  same  word  (84x«»r)  whidi  it  usually  givea 
for  Unm.  That  the  teraphim  were  thua  used 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  conjunction  with 
other  formjt  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  "witchcraft"  and  "teraphim"  (A.  V. 
'MdoUtiy",,  in  2  K.  xxiii.  24,  "familiar  spuits," 
**  wixaitls,  and  teraphim  **  (A.  V.  "  images  ").  Th« 
king  of  Babylon,  when  he  uses  divination,  consults 
them  (Ejt.  xxi.  21).    They  speak  vanity  (Zeoh.  x.  2). 

III.  7Aeo«-iM---(l.)  For  the  most  part  we  have 
to  deal  witli  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  infereaoea  from  these  data.  Among  the 
ktter,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  ae 
Moses  is  net  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin, 
specially  crrated,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (K. 
ben  Nachman  and  Hettinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diaa,  de 
U.  et  T.  in  Ugolini,  xii.).  it  would  be  profitless 
to  discuss  so  ai-bttiiuy  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  f.ivourite  view  of  Jewiiih  and  of  some 
Christian  writera  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummhn  wero  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribw  of  Israel  wera 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oiade  was 
given  was  by   the  illumination,  simultaneous  or 

«  On  this  account,  probably,  the  Hlgb-Prlest  waa  to  go 
out  to  battle  (Num.  xxxl.  6),  as,  in  his  absence,  there  was 
to  be  a  Saocrdo§  CeutrentU,    [pKisara] 

•  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself  with  Posey  (Otmsi. 
<n  loc).  to  fvfer  the  things  named  by  the  Prophet,  partly  la 
the  true,  partly  to  the  fklae  ritual;  sUll  leu  with  SpeQGi?r 
{Diss,  dt  Ut.  €L  n.).  to  see  In  all  of  them  things  which 
the  Prophet  recognlaea  aa  right  and  good.  It  li  almpler 
to  take  them  as  deacribiug  the  adtual  poUij  and  rttnal 
in  Which  the  North»rn  kiiigduw  had  gloried,  and  of  whio^ 
It  was  to  be  deprived. 
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noo«riTe,of  the  iettera  which  were  to  make  up  the 
mnnr  (Jalkat  Sifte,  Zohnr  m  Exod,  f.  105; 
Maimonidce,  R.  hea  Nadunan,  in  Bnztorf,  I.  e. ; 
Draaoa^  in  Ciit,  8ae,  on  Ex.  zzriii. ;  CShrpostoint 
Gratiae,  et  a/.)«  Joeephns  {AwL  iii.  7,  §5)  adopts 
tnothor  fbm  of  the  aame  stofj,  and,  apparentlj 
idoDtifying  the  (Trim  and  Thommim  with  the  sar- 
doDTzet  oo  the  shoidden  of  the  ephod,  aays  that 
Iher  were  bright  hefiyre  a  rictorj,  or  when  the  aacri- 
lire  was  aooeptahle,  dark  when  anj  diauter  was 
impending.  Epiphnuus  (de  zii.  g§mm.}t  and  the 
writer  qiwted  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  *K^()»  present  the 
aaiue  tbousht  in  yet  another  ibnn.  A  nngle  dia- 
mond (M^tas)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breist- 
pUie  BTognoetticBted  peace  when  it  was  bright*  war 
when  It  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dosky.  It  is 
oonchMfre  against  inch  Tiews  (1)  that*  without 
any  ctidenoe,  without  eren  an  analogy,  they  make 
unanthorisfd  additkws  to  the  miracles  of  Scriptore ; 
(2)  that  the  fbnner  identify  two  things  which,  in 
Ex.  zzriii.,  are  clearly  distinguished ;  (3)  that 
the  latter  makca  no  distinction  between  the  Urim 
and  the  Thnmmim,  such  as  the  repeated  article  leads 
OS  to  infer. 

(3.)  A  theory,  inTolTing  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
Bunptions,  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stooe  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  cnpnTtd  the  sacrsd  name  of  Jehovah, 
iJtm  Skem-hammtphorcak  of  Jewish  cabbalists/ and 
that  by  rirtne  of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  en  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy  east,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hear- 
ing the  Divine  voice  within,  or  lutening  to  it  as  it 
proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buztorf,  /.  e.  7:  Lightfoot,  vi. 
278;  Braunitts,  de  VaUiu  HAr,  ii;  Saalsdifttz, 
ArdiMoiog,  ii.  363).  Another  fonn  of  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim, 
sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  OUun,  c.  ziv.  in  Braunius,  /.  c),  or  that  the 
whole  purpoae  of  the  unknown  symbob  was  *'  ad 
exdtandam  prophetiam"  (R.  Levi  ben  Gerahon,  in 
Buztorf,  /.  & ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  L  c).  A  more 
cooentnc  form  of  the  **  writing "  theory  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  elder  Caipaov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  oonfeesiona  of 
fiuth  hi  the  MeMiah  and  the  Holy  ^rit  (CarpaoT, 
Am,  CHt.  u  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (dif  U.  et  T.)  presents  a  singular 
anion  oi  aenteness  and  eztravaganoe.  He  rightly 
leoognises  the  distinetnees  of  the  two  things  which 
others  had  oonfounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were,  they  wen  not  the  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishable  me  fnm  the  other. 
They  were  phMsed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Choahtn,  Resting  on  the  ftcts  referred  to,  he 
inferred  the  identi^  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphim.! 
This  was  an  instuoe  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  allowed 
the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  retain  a  fiag- 
nent  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fothers,  in 
onler  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system  as 
a  whole.    The  obnozious  name  of  Teni|idm  was 

'  A  wilder  flbna  of  this  benef  Is  fbrnid  In  ttwcabbo- 
IMc  book  Zohar.  There  the  Urtm  Is  aid  to  Imvo  had 
la^IXv1iiensaieltt43.theTliaiiimiminT9letterBb  The 
no^ftan  was  prebsMy  derived  from  the  JewUh  tavocatlooi 
e(  bocto  like  the  (TImfeiiJa  AilosMmii:    [Soumoir.] 

"  He  bed  been  preceded  la  *hts  view  bgr  Joseph  H»^ 
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dropped.    The  thing  itadf  was  idainad.    TW  Tsy 

name  Urim  wsji,  he  argued,  identical 

with  TerBphim>    It 

probably  in  human  form.    So  &r  the 

has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 

historical,  but  when  he  comes  to  tibe  quotios  how 

it  was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  pasaes  irto  tlK 

most  eztravagsnt  of  all  asumptioaa.    The  in^p^ 

when  the  High-Priest  qnestiooed  it,  wftkit  hj  the 

mediation  of  an  angd,  widi 

voice,  just  as  the  Ten|)him  spcke^ 

ner,  by  the  intervention  of  a  demon  t    ia 

with  the  Thummim,  whidi  he 

from  the  oracular  fuDctions  of  the  UriBk, 

adopts  the  notion  of  an  ^yptiaa  sochetyp^ 

will  be  noticed  further  en. 

(5.)  Michaelia  {Lam  ff  Mtmi,  r.  f52) 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thai 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Te^  en 
another  No,  while  the  thixd  was  ka  hlaiik  m 
nentnL  The  three  were  used  as  lots,and  the  Hi^ 
Priest  decided  aooording  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence;  and  the 
nntjippcar  to  have  been  more  than  n] 
It  obviously  foils  to  meet  the 


were  fomiliar  enoo^^  among  the  IsracUtas  (Ki 
zzvi.  55;  Joah.  ziii.  6,  si  a/.;  1  Sam.  zir.  41; 
Prov.  zvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  somrthiiy  wakmm 
and  peculiar.  In  the  cases  when  the  Uriia  was 
consulted,  the  answen  were  always  mocc 
mere  negative  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  The  ooiyeeture  of  Zfil%  (Owm.  a 
Exe.  u.)  though  adopted  by  Winer  (i^p6.) 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  mora  aatisfyii^  ¥nih 
the  Urim  are  bright,  t. «.  cut  and 
diamonds,  in  fonn  Uke  dice ;  the  Thnmnaim 
iect,  1. «.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each 
inscriptioos  of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  n^ 
poses  a  handful  of  these  to  mve  been  earned  in  t^ 
pouch  of  the  Higb-Pricst's  Oosftm,  and  whoa  he 
wished  for  an  oracle^  to  have  been  takesi  mA  by 
him  and  thrown  on  a  table  or,  more  pnafaaUy,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  they  foil  thdr  posi- 
tion, according  to  traditional  lules  kaowa  cnly  to 
the  hi£^priesUy  famiUes,  indicated  the  «bsw«. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-tdli^g  by  cards  ar 
coflee-gronnds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  noed  hardly 
be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  once  nrbstmry 
and  ofTensive.  It  ia  at  lesst  questionabla  whghia 
the  Egyptiatts  had  aooess  to  diamonds,  or  kaaw  the 
art  ofpolishing  or  engraving  tliem.  [Diako^stiil] 
A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  cnobgii  t*  hsee 
words  or  monograms  cngra^  on  them,  is  n  thag 
which  has  no  panUel  in  Kgyptiaa  aichaaologj, 
indeed,  any  where  ebe. 

(7.)  The  hUest  Jewish  inteipreter  of 
(Ealiach,  on  Ez.  zzviii.  31)»  combiidng  parte  el 
the  viewa  (2)  and  (3),  identi6es  the  (Trim  mI 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gem%  looka  •■ 
the  name  as  one  to  be  explained  byn  ^"  Tiilir 
(Light  and  Perfectkm  =  IVrieot  iHwminatiasi\  «ad 
believes  the  High-Priest,  by  ouuMuUatia^  ha 
thoughts  on  the  at^butes  they  lepreiented,  to  ksnv 
diverted  himself  of  all  selfodmess  and  pr^adiDew  aad 
so  to  have  pawed  into  n  tme  piophelio  afeafesL    ha 


(/Nat.  L  e.  M),  who  potntod  ont  tbp 
if  not  the  Mentltj.  of  the  two. 
*  Thb  prooeis  of  proof  Is 

Urim  as  **  Ui^bt^  flrssf 


wonA,  with  so  Arsnsto 


Btstnll 
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wKat  he  myn  on  this  point  th«ra  it  much  thnt  is  both 
besutiful  and  'tnie.  Lightibot,  it  mny  be  added,  had 
teken  the  sune  riew  (ii.  407,  yi.  278),  and  that  given 
dbore  in  (3)  oonrergcs  to  the  same  resalt. 

IV.  Ome  more  Theory, — (1.)  It  may  seem 
mitarasome,  after  so  many  wild  and  oonflietine 
eonjectiires,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  belieTca 
that  the  risk  of  fidling  into  one  as  wild  and  baseless 
need  not  deter  na,  it  is  beoanse  there  are  materials 
within  our  Teach,  drawn  fitmi  onr  krger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  not  less  from  our  AiUer  innght 
into  tlM  less  common  phenomena  of  oonsciousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  tame  extent,  within  the 
rmsk  of  our  fiithers. 

(2.)  The  startfaig-poiBt  of  our  inqofay  may  be 
found  in  adhering  to  the  condosions  to  whidi  the 
Scriptural  ststements  lead  us.  The  (Jrim  were  not 
identical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
heruUadye  (almost  always  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  And,  seeing  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meanhi^  were  already  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  bnelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
we  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  mubt 
be  in  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  Egypt. 

(S.)  We  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pre- 
senting the  earier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  onoe  a  patent  and  striking  analogy.  The 
priestir  judges  of  Egypt,  with  whose  presence  and 
pirb  Mors  must  hare  been  fioniHar,  wore,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  nedr,  suspended  on  a  gotden 
chain,  a  figure  which  Greek  writers  describe  aa  an 
image  of  Truth  ('AA^^cco,  as  in  the  LXX.)  often 
with  closed  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
>ther  predous  stones,  and,  therefore  necessarily 
small.  They  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
pQiitf  of  motire,  without  which  ihij  would  be 
unworthy  of  thdr  office.  With  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  litigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  (Diod.  Sic.  I. 
4S,  75;  Adian,  Var,  HiH,  sir.  34).  That  tiiis 
pandidfam  commended  itself  to  the  most  learned  of 
tlie  Alexandrian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  the 
deliberate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  kK4fi^m  as  the  translation  of  Thummim; 
(2)  from  a  remarkable  pasasge  in  Phflo  (ds  VU» 
Moe,  iil.  11),  in  which  he  says  that  the  breastphite 
'A^Tior  )  of  the  High-Priest  was  made  strong  that 
he  might  wear  as  an  image  (frft  ttyaXfUBrofopp) 
the  two  virtues  whkrh  were  so  needful  for  nis 
mHoe.  Hie  connexion  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian  symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed, 
bv  Spencer  (/.  c).  It  was  met  with  cries  of  aUrm. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  could  possibly 
have  been  transferred  from  an  idolatrous  system 
into  that  of  Israel.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  practice.  It  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  Hebrew  ( Witsius,  AegypUaca, 
ii.  10,  11,  12,  in  Ugolini,  i.;  Ribondeaidus,  de 
Urim  et  Th,  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Patrick,  Oomm,  in 
Ex.  xxriii.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle 
auvolved  need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencer's 
way  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  debased 


*  It  nay  be  rassonably  vrged  Indsed  thai  in  audi 
ttw  prBvfcNU  ooDnezkm  with  a  iUae  system  is  a 
Ar,  and  not  cvttteaC  the  ass  of  a  symbol  In  ItKlf  expfea- 
dve.  The  Prlola  of  Israel  were  tangbt  that  titry  wen 
not  to  have  lower  tbonghls  of  the  li^ht  and  peifectloB 
which  they  needed  than  the  Prtests  of  tU. 

s  It  Is  right  to  add  that  the  Egyptian  orictn  is  rejKted 
oolh  by  Bahr  (Jl^taUk*  II.  p.  IM)  and  EwmM  {AUbt- 
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form  of  religion  was  given  in  condescension  to  th« 
superatitious  of  a  debnsed  people,  made  it,  indeed, 
needlessly  ofiensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a 
revdatlon  of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible, 
use  pre-existent  words,  and  that  those  words, 
whether  spoken  or  symbolic,  mav  therefora  be 
taken  from  any  language  with  whicn  the  redpients 
of  the  revelation  are  iiimiliar.'  In  this  instance  the 
prejudice  has  worn  away.  The  most  orthodox  ol 
German  theologians  accept  the  onoe  startling  theorji 
and  find  in  it  a  proof  of  the  versdty  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  five  BocJ^  ij 
Mue$,  e.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisdi,  on  Ex.  zxviii.  81).^ 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  aa  had  been  said,  of  late  origin, 
but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of  E^gypt. 
There,  round  the  nedc  of  the  judge,  are  seen  the 
two  figures  of  Thmei,  the  representative  of  Themis, 
Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Aneieni  JEgyptkuUf 
V.  28).  The  cdnddence  of  sound  may,  it  is  true, 
be  acddental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking.  In  the 
words  which  tdl  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  close  eon- 
■eiion  with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  did  the  stem  task  of  duty,  blind  to  all  that  could 
torn  It  aside  to  evil,  <•  saying  to  his  fkther  and  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  hfan^  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  we 
ro«y  periiaps  trace  a  i^eferenoe  to  the  dosed  eyes  of 
the  Egyptinn  Thmd. 

(4.)  The  wa^  is  now  open  for  a  fiirther  inquiry. 
We  may  legitimatdy  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  tiie  same 
rdation  as  the  symbolic  figure  of  Trutii  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
IbllowB.  On  the  breast  of  wdl-nigh  every  member 
of  the  priestiy  caste  of  Egypt  thtfe  hung  a  pec- 
toral plate,  corresponding  in  podtion  and  in  sixe  to 
the  Choehen  of  the  Higb-Priest  of  lend.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  peetorale, 
right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestiv  mummy,  as  tho 
(Trim  was  to  be  **  on  the  heart  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
Ftret  Egyptum  Boom,  Oaaee  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Second  dtfto,  Caaes  68,  69,  74).  In  tiiat  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  higliest  rdigioua 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repre- 
sented the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  Life, 
Creation  and  Resnnvcticn.  The  materia]  of  the 
symbd  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
It  might  be  of  blue  poroeldn,  or  jasper,  or  comdian, 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  our  knowing 
what  the  symbol  was,  we  should  probably  think  it 
natural  and  fitting  that  this,  like  the  other,  should 
have  been  trensfemd  from  the  lower  worship  to  the 
higher,  from  contact  with  falsehood  to  fdlowshi; 
with  truth.  Position,  siie,  materid,  meaning,  every- 
thing aaswera  the  conditions  of  the  proUem. 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystio 
Scarabneus;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  stautling  and 
inciiedible  to  sng^t  that  sudi  an  emblem  could 
have  been  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
perhaps  quite  ss  difficult  for  us  to  undei-stand  how 
it  could  ever  have  come  to  be  aiuociated  with  such 
ideas.    We  hnve  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 

tkitm.  p.  90T-e).  bat  without  aoffldcnt  froonda.  EwaU's 
treatment  of  the  whole  sol^Jeet  Is,  Indeed,  at  onoe  sopor 
fldal  and  faioonalateut  In  the  JUerlkamer  (L  c.)  he 
speaka  of  the  Urim  and  Thnnnnlm  aa  loCa,  adoptii«  Ml- 
ciiaelis'a  riew.  In  his  FngMm  0-  IS)  he  speaks  of  the 
HIgh-Frteat  llxtair  hia  gne  on  then  to  bring  hinasif  lali 
the  prophetic  stale. 
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stage  of  human  progress,  a  phase  of  haman  thooght, 
the  most  uttrrlj  unlike  any  that  oomes  within  our 
uperience.    Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
io  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  issue. 
That  of  the  ^^caralM|eus  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  senned  to  them  self^^enerated,  called  into  being 
by  the  l^t,  the  child  only  of  the  sun.    Its  glossy 
wing-cases  re6ectiog  the  bright  rays  made  it  seon 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.    It  became  at  once  the 
emblem  of  Ra,  the  sun,  and  its  creatiye  power 
(Clan.  Alex.  Strom,  t.  4,  §21;   Euseb.  Praep, 
JCvang,  iii.  4;   Brugsch,  Lib$r  Metemptydioieoa, 
p.  83 ;  Wilkinson,  Ajncient  Egyptians^  vr,  295, 
▼,  26,  476).    But  it  came  al^  out  of  the  dark 
earth,  after  the  flood  of  waters,  and  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  life  rising  out  of  death  in  new  forms ; 
of  a  resurrection  and  a  metempsychosb  (Bmgsch, 
L  c.  and  Aegypt,  AUerth.  p.  32).    So  it  was  that 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Asayna  and 
other  countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reap- 
peared (Dennis,  Citie$  and  SepvSohre$  of  Utntria, 
AUtrod.  Ixxiii.;  Layaid,  Nmewh,  ii.  214).    So  it 
was  that  men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal, 
invested  it  with  the  title  of  Movoy^r^s  (HorapoUo, 
JRerogl.  1.  c.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  drasmy, 
Gnostic  sects  adopted   it  into  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  that  semi-Christian  Scambaei  are  found 
with  the  sacred  words  Jao,  Sb^jaoth,  or  the  names 
of  angels  engrared  on  them  (Bellei-mann,  Ueber  die 
ScarSbSgfk'Gefnmefif   i.   10),  just  as  the  mystic 
Ibu,  or  Crux  <m8ata^  appears,  in  sptte  of  its  original 
meaning,  on  the  monuments  of  Christian  £^ypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  r.  283).    In  older  Egypt 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Dirine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  protridenoe  of 
God,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  inrocation,  "Ta 
radians  das  ritam  puris  hominibus*'   (Bmgsch's 
translation,  Liber  Metemps,  p.  33).     It  is  obrious 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  anaata,  the 
Scarabaeos  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identified  with 
idolatry.*    It  is  simply  a  word  as  much  the  mere 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 
the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  characters.    There 
is  nothing  in  its  Egyptian  origin  or  its  animal 
form  whidi  need  startle  us  any  mom  than  the  like 
origin  of  the  Ark  or  the  Thummijj,  or  the  like 
loim  in  the  Beazch  Serpeht,  or  the  fourfold 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Chenibim.    It  is  to  be  added, 
^at  Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Priest  of  On,  the  prieat  of  the  sun-god  Ka,  and 
Moaes,  as  having  beoi  trained  in  tiie  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  dty,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  word,  and 
with  iii  meaning.     For  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it 
wonld  need  no  dsKription,  no  interpretation.    Deep 
set  in  the  CtosAai,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
sented Israel,  it  would  set  forth  that  Light  and 

■  Tbe  qrmboUc  laagaage  of  one  nation  or  age  will,  of 
ooorse,  often  be  naintelUgfble,  and  even  seem  hidieroas 
to  Mwtber.  Tbey  wW  take  Ibr  granted  that  nen  have 
wonUpped  wlMt  they  manifiaitly  respected.  Would  It 
be  easy  to  nuke  a  Mahometan  nndentsnd  deeitj  the 
meaning  of  tbe  symbols  of  the  ftmr  Bvai^ists  as  oaed  in 
the  omameDtatlons  of  Ekigllsh  Churches?  Wonld  an 
Gngltah  ooQgregttlon,  not  archaeologUts,  besr  to  be  told 
th«t  they  were  to  engrave  on  their  sealsa  pelkan  or  a 
OA^asatypeofChrlrtP  (Clem.  Alex.  Faeda^.HL  11,  fCt.) 

■  Tte  words  of  G^phanhis  are  remaikaMa,  ^  hikman, 

•  Fcr  the  xeaaonB  ststed  ahovw,  la  dhrMti^  ZIlUs^ 
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Truth  wef«  the  centre  of  tbe  naiiea*B  life. 

ing  to  the  breas^iktc  of  judgment,  it 

witness  that  the  High-Priest,  in  his 

needed  above  aU  things  spotless  intepity  and  Dtvina 

illumination.     It  fulfiUed  all  the 

taught  all  the  leaEons  whidb  Jewish  or 

writers  have  oomected  with  the  Orim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  ftr 
the  material  of  the  symboi?  The  toXLuwiag 
at  least  to  a  definite  ooodnaion:  (1)  If  tbe  star 
was  to  represent  light,  it  would  prohnUy  Ik  atm 
in  which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  iat 
purest  form,  colourless  and  dear,  djamond 
crystal.  (2)  The  traditions  qootod  wJbtmt 
Sttidas  and  Epiphanius  ooofinn  tibfia 
(3)  It  is  accepted  as  part  of  ZillBg^a  tbeorr,  by 
Dean  Trench  {Epistles  to  Seven  Cfcsrvte,  p.  125  .• 
The  "white  stone "  of  Rev.  ii.  17,  liks  tte  cdiMr 
rewards  of  him  that  overoomeCh,  declared  tht  trvth 
of  the  (JniTersal  Priesthood.  Wkit  had  faeeft  tha 
peculiar  treasure  of  the  house  Of  Aarcn  ifcnnVT  he 
bestowed  fredv  on  all  believers. 

(B.)  Another  fiut  connected  with  iht  sjo^bcl 
enables  us  to  indikde  one  of  the  best  aopfxirtBd  of 
the  Jewish  ooi^jectures.  As  seen  on  tbe  bofies  or 
Egyptian  priests  and  othcn  it  almost  niwnts  Wt 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  tiie  god  whom  liie  pnee 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocalaon»  fram  1^ 
Book  of  the  Deed,  or  some  other  Egyptian  Btuiii 
(Brug)«ch,  Lib,  Metemps,  1.  c.).  There  would 
also,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  oU  emblem,  < 
it  may  be,  to  bosr  its  old  distiiKtivc  fbrm^P  the* 
might  be  the  "  new  name  written,"  tbe  TcAiagisia- 
maton,  the  SHem-hammepJ^oraak  of  bter  JiMbsam. 
directing  the  thooghts  of  the  priest  t«  tbe  trw 
Lord  of  Life  and  Ught,  of  whom,  imlike  tbe  LeH 
of  Life  in  the  Templ«  of  Egypt,  there 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spent,  to  be 
therefore  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 

(7.)  Wt  are  now  able  to  approach  tb«  questx^ 
'*In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instnancBlal  a 
enabling  the  High-Priest  to  give  a  true 
response?"  We  may  dimisa,  with  tbe  ■ 
though  tfnl  writers  already  raentiottad  (Knaebi. 
2  Sam.  zxv.,  may  be  acH&iJ,  tbe  grmtoitoaa  i 
digies  which  have  no  existenca  bnt  in  tbe 
Jewish  or  Christian  dreamei\  the  artxnlate 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  lemaina  tbe  < 
elusion  that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  bim  «s 
out  of  all  sdfifthneis  and  hypocrisy,  out  of  aU 
monial  routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state 
to  that  of  the  later  prophets,  and  so  to 
capable  of  a  new  spiritual  iUuminatioii. 
modus  operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  bdinned. 
be  at  least  illustrated  by  some  lower 
the  less  common  phenomena  of 
Among  the  roost  remarkabie  of  socb 
is  the  change  produced  by 
thoughts  on  a  single  idea,  by  gaang  stedibatlj  «■  a 

theorr.  the  witter  flods  hfanself  nnsMe  ts  aglet 
Trench  as  to  tbe  dismood  befaig  eerCataly  iha 
qoesthm.    So  ftr  as  he  knows,  no  diamwds  ha' 
been  foand  among  the  jewels  of  Egypt. 
seems  thcteftre  (he  more  prohaUe  of  ttie  twa. 

»  Changes  In  the  fonn  of  an  embleai  tO  R 
bear  any  actnal  resemblanoe  to  its 
•re  familiar  to  all  students  of 
cnuata,  the  Itnt,  whicfa  was  the  sign  of  llfc»K 
the  most  striking  instance  (Wnktosoo, 
283).    Qesenios,  hi  like  manner.  In  hfci 
Rtcia   it.  68,  69, 70).  glvw  ngravinsi  ef 
wbicfa  nothing  bnt  the  oval  farm  b  taR. 
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migle  find  point.  The  blighter  and  more  dazsliit^ 
the  point  upon  which  the  eyes  are  turned  the  more 
mpidly  is  the  change  produced.  The  life  of  pei^ 
ception  is  interrupted.  Sight  and  hearing  tail  to 
fulfil  their  usual  functions.  The  mind  pa&ses  into 
a  state  of  profound  abetractiMi,  and  loses  all  distinct 
personal  consciousDesB.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  yiflUMis  and  dream  di-eams.  Under  the  sug* 
gestjons  of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself, 
it  may  be  played  on  like  "  a  thinking  automaton."  % 
When  **.ot  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ''dominant  ideas"  which  wert  im- 
pwtd  upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  ite  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  aboonnal  change  (Dr.  W.  B. 
Caipeater  in  QuarUrly  £ev.  zciii.  pp.  610,  522). 

(8.)  We   are   fiimiliar  with   these   phenomena 
chiefly  as  they  connect  themselTes  with  the  lower 
form5  of  mystidsm,  with  the  tricks  of  electixy- 
biologikts,  and  Other  charlatans.    Even  as  such 
U)ey  present  pointe  of  contact  with  many  fiicts  ot 
iiiteroBt  in    Scriptural  or  Ecclesiastical    Histoiy. 
Independent  of  many  &cts  in  monastic  legends  of 
which  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we 
may  see  in  the  last  groat  ooutroTeny  of  the  OrMk 
Church  a  startling  proof  how  terrible  may  be  the 
influence  of  theee  morbid  states  when  there  is  no 
healthy  moral  or  inidleotual  acUvity  to  counteract 
them.    For  three  hundred  yeass  or  more  the  rule 
of  the  Abbot  Simeon  of  Xeroceroosi  prescribing  a 
process  precisely  analogous  to  that  described  above, 
was  adopted  by  myriads  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos 
aod  elsewhere.      The  Christianity   of   the    East 
seemed  in  danger  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual 
suicide  like  that  of  a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his 
highest  blessedness,  the  annihilation  of  the  i\r«r- 
tfancL    Plunged  in  profound  abstraction,  their  eyes 
Axed    on    the    centre  of  their    own  bodies,  the 
Quietists  of  the  14th  century  {ii^XBurraif  ift^a- 
Kor^vx^wl)  enjoyed  an   unspeakable  tranquillity, 
believed  themselves  to  be  radiant  with  a  Divine 
glory,  and  saw  visions  of  the  uncreat«d  light  which 
had  shone  on  Tabor.    Dq;rading  as  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  us,  it  was  a  serious  danger  then.    The 
mania  spread  like  an  epidanic,  even  among  the  laity. 
Husbands,  fiithors,  men  of  letters,  and  artisans  gave 
themselves  up  to  it.     It  was  important  enough 
to  be  the  oocasion  of  repeated  Synods,  in  which 
emperon,  patriaixJia,  bishops  were  eager  to  take 
pint,  and  mostly  in  fiivour  of  the  practice,  and  the 
corollaries  deduced  from  it  (Fleujj,  Hi»t.  EccUs, 
xcv.  9;    Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §IS9;   Maury,  La 
Magie  tt  TAstroiogie,  pp.  429-30). 

(i^.)  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that, 
within  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
progieHSy  the  state  which  seems  so  abnormal,  might 
have  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  foremost  among  nuideni  physiologbtts, 
the  precceses  of  hypnotism  would  have  Uieir  place 
ia  a  perfed  system  of  therapeutics  {Qiuxrt,  Review, 
If  c).  It  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  may, 
in  the  less  perfect  stages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
maokiDd,  have  helped  instead  of  .hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  may  be,  the  sense-bound  spirit  could 
abstnct  itaelf  fnm  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the    attitude  of  an  expectant  tranquillity.    The 

a  line  word  is  used,  of  oonrae,  lo  Its  popular  sense,  ss  a 
toy  movlDi  by  madilneiy.  Strictly  speaking,  automatic 
Jbnw  Is  Just  the  element  wbtdi  hss,  for  |]ie  ttme,  dis- 
Afipeandk 

r  ilMpnirerof  Pa.smLa,"SeDdontthyU|^tandtlij 
tmtli.'*  tbou^  it  does  not  contain  tbe  words  (JHm  and 
ThuBimlai,  speaks  obviously  of  that  which  they  «ym- 
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entire  suppression  of  human  consciousneas,aa  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [comp. 
Tbakce],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
played  upon,  as  the  hand  pkys  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
inspired  state,  just  as  eveu  now  it  is  the  only  concept 
tion  which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming  of  the 
iact  cf  in^iration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  may  i^resent  to  ourselves  the 
process  of  seeking  counsel "  by  (Trim  .**  The  question 
brought  was  one  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  its  army,  or  its  king.  The  inquirer  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  asking  one  question  only  at  a  time  (Gem. 
Bab.  Joma,  in  Mede,  /.  c).  The  High-Priest,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  the  '* gems  oracular "  t£it  ky  "on  his 
heart,"  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the 
Perfection  which  they  symbolised,  on  the  Holy 
Name  inscribed  on  them.  The  act  was  itself  a 
prayer,  and,  like  other  prayers,  it  might  be  an- 
awei-ed.'  After  a  time,  he  passed  mto  the  new, 
mysterious,  half- ecstatic  stete."  All  disturbing 
elements— selfishness,  prejudice,  the  fear  of  man — 
weie  eliminated.  He  leceived  the  insight  which 
he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his  decisions  as  with  us 
men  trust  the  judgment  which  has  been  purified 
by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  more 
than  that  which  growjt  only  out  of  debate,  and 
policy,  and  calculation. 

(10.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  passing  into  this  state  of  insight  was 
practised  unblamed  in  the  oountiy  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  (Jrim,  and  among  the  people  for  whose 
education  this  pi^ess  was  adapted.  We  need  not 
think  of  Joeeph,  the  pure,  the  heaven-taught,  the 
blameless  one,  as  adoptinjr,  sUU  less  as  fairly  pre- 
tending to  adopt,  the  dark  aiis  of  a  system  of  im- 
posture (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into  whose 
cliaracter  the  dmim-element  of  prevision  ento^  so 
lai^ely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  nsj 
of  media  by  which  he  might  superinduce  at  will  the 
dieam-st&te  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  youth 
unbidden,  with  no  outward  stimulus ;  and  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "'•ivined"  was  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  whioi  has  been  now  d^ 
scribed.  To  fill  the  cup  with  watei*,  to  fix  tlie  eye 
on  a  gold  or  silver  ooiu  hi  it,  or,  mora  fiequently, 
on  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it, 
was  an  essential  pait  of  tlie  icvKueoftairrtla,  tho 
XtKsa^OfUuntia  of  ancieut  systems  of  divinatior 
(Maury,  La  Magie  et  lAMti-ologie,  pp.  426-28; 
Kaliscb,  OencsiB,  in  loc.).  In  Uie  most  modem 
ibrm  of  it,  among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy't 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  ol 
his  hand  answera  the  same  pui-pose  and  produces 
the  same  i-esult  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  c.  xii).  The 
difference  between  the  true  and  the  fidse  in  thess 
cases  is  however  far  grenter  than  the  superficial 
resemblance.  To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  state 
with  vague  stupid  curiosity,  may  lead  to  an  im- 
becility which  is  the  sport  of  every  casual  suggestion. 
To  pass  into  it  with  feelings  of  hatred,  passion,  lust, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  fearful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  nther  than 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  as  the  High-Piiest 
entered,  with  the  prayer  of  faith,  might  m  like. 

bolised,  and  nuy  be  looked  upon  ss  an  echo  of  the  Higb 
Priest's  prayer  in  a  form  in  whidi  It  might  be  taed  by 
any  devout  worshipper. 

*  The  striking  exclamation  of  Saul.  ••Wlfhdtaw  thy 
hand  t "  when  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Urim  was  n« 
longer  nenJed,  wss  dearly  an  iniemptioit  of  tUi  pro» 
rcKB  (1  tiam.  xiv.  19). 
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IMU11MI'  intensity  what  was  nohleftt  and  tnieit  in  him^ 
and  fit  him  to  bt  for  the  tim«  a  rvmH  of  the  Truth. 

(IK)  It  may  afartle  as  at  first  to  think  that 
■ly  physical  media  should  be  nsed  in  a  dirine  order 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  still  m<Mie  that 
those  media  should  be  the  same  as  are  found  ebe- 
where  in  systems  In  which  erl.  s  at  least  pirepoQ- 
deiant ;  yet  here  too  Scriptore  and  Hbtory  present 
us  with  very  striking  analogies.  In  other  rorms  of 
worihtp,  in  the  mysteries  of  Ua,  in  Orphic  and 
Corybantian  rerela^  music  was  used  to  work  the 
WoiVhippers  Into  a  state  of  orgiastic  firenxy.  In  the 
mystic  fraternity  of  Pythagoras  it  waa  employed 
before  sleep,  that  their  risions  might  be  serene  and 
pure  (Plutarch,  De  T$.  H  Osir,  ad  fin.).  Tet  the 
«me  instrumentality  bringing  about  a  result  analo- 
^us  at  least  to  Uie  latter,  probably  embracing 
rieroents  of  both,  was  used  from  the  firrt  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  It 
soothed  the  rexed  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xri.  23) ; 
it  wrought  on  him,  when  it  came  in  its  choral 
power,  till  he  toe  L..rit  into  the  ecstatic  song 
(1  Sam.  xix.  20-24).  With  one  at  least  of  the 
greatest  of  the  projects  it  was  as  much  the  nre- 
paration  for  his  receiving  light  and  guidance  from 
abore  as  tLe  gaae  at  the  Urim  had  been  to  the 
High-Priest.  •«  Klisha  said  ...  «  Now  bring  me  a 
minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  " 
(2  K.  iii.  15).« 

(12.)  The  fiicts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  whiish  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thommim,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  withdrawal.  Ilie  statement  of 
Josephus  {Ani,  iii.  7,  §5-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  ^ine  with  supemaiund  lustre  till  within 
two  hundred  yean  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  Tariance  with  the  direct  confession 
of  their  absence  on  the  return  from  tiie  O&ptiTity 
(Exr.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Maoe.  iT.  *  S,  xir.  41).  As  little  reliance  ia  to 
be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (Sota,  p.  43;  Midruh  on  Song 
vf  Sol.  in  Bttxtoif,  I.  c).  It  is  quite  inconceiTable, 
had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  haiw  been  no 
single  instan>»  of  an  orade  thos  obtained  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  few,  but  thiy  are  decisive. 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  Is  the  Ephod,  with 
its  appendages,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jdiovah 
(so  CarpMV,  App,  Ont.  i.  5).  Abiathar  is  the  Isst 
priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  pnrpoee 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxviii.  6  ;  prdbaUy  also  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  (SanMr,  f.  19,  1,  in 
Jjghtfoot,  xi.  886)  with  the  departed  glory  of  the 
(Trim  and  the  Tuummim.  And  the  explanation  of 
these  facta  is  not  for  to  seek.  Men  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spiritual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
the  sensuous  life,  and  yet  retain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness — a  pixicess  leas  liable  to  per* 

•  That  "the  band  of  tbe  Ixinl **  was  the  reoognised  ex- 
inesskm  for  thte  awltal  oonsdousness  of  the  Dlvtoe  pre- 
■ence  we  find  from  tiie  vWoos  of  BseUel  (1.  s,  ill.  14, 
ei  al.X  and  1  K.  xrlU.  46.  It  helps  us  obriously  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  oorrespooding  phrase  *«wlth 
the  flofer  of  Godt**  In  £x.  zzzL  19.  Ooopi  too^  the 
iq«lvalena%  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  of  ihe  two  fonns. 
"If  I  wtib  ilw  flnaper  of  God  (tiake  zl.  30«B«by  tb^ 
Bifirfi  otQwl,'  MiiU.  zU.  28)  cast  oat  devUs." 
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version,  leading  to  higher  and  more 
illnmination.  Through  tlie  sense  of  bearing,  no^ 
through  that  of  nght,  w*t  to  be  wrooght  tha 
subtle  and  mysterious  change.  Mnsie— in  its  ma^ 
vdloos  variety,  iti  subtle  sweetness,  its  i^nrit- 
stirring  power— ^was  to  be,  fw  all  time  to  com^ 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  jf  praise  and  prayv, 
opening  heart  and  sool  to  new  and  higher  theoghta. 
Tlie  utterances  of  the  propheta,  sp«king  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  were  to  snpenediB  the  orades  ci 
the  Urim.  The  change  which  about  this  period  paMrf 
over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witnev  of  the  moral 
devation  whidi  that  other  diange  involved.  **  He 
that  is  now  called  a  piophet  was  facfoictinBe  callei 
a  aeer"  ( I  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be  the  moutbpieee,  the 
spokesman,  of  Jehovah  was  higher  than  to  i 
of  the  future,  however  dear,  whether  of  tht 
of  Israel  or  the  lost  asses  of  Kiak. 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probaUy  not 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  aecompanied  hy,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause,  Che  transfer  of  the  Poih 
tificate  from  one  braadi  of  the  priestly  foanily  ta 
another.  The  strange  oppoaition  of  Abisthar  la 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  cfeae  of  his  reign*  ia  intel- 
liC*^*«  on  the  hypotheaia  that  he,  long  aecttrtomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  the 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answcrsy  viewed, 
with  some  approach  to  jealonsy,  the  growing  iafliK 
enoe  of  the  prophet^  and  the'  arrwwioii  of  m  frtioe 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  training.  With  him 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  tlie 
Urim  and  the  Thimimim  passed  out  of  sig^t.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  thev  did  ao.  To 
have  th«:  voices  of  the  prophets  in  thdr  stead  was 
to  gain  and  not  to  Umt,  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  fond  yenming  of 
the  Israelitca  of  the  Captivity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  a  piieat  had  once  again  arisen  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  **waak  and  beggarij  elements" 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempta,  from  the 
Rule  of  Simeon  to  iheS^aiHhudExorcua  of  Loyob, 
to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual  ( 
sies  by  the  sacrifice  of  intellect  and  of 
have  been  steps  backward  into  darknea^  not  for- 
ward into  light.  So  it  waa  that  God,  in  many  dif> 
ferent  measures  and  many  difforait  faahioos  (vaAa* 
fupAf  Kol  woXvrp^vwt),  spake  in  time  past  untc 
the  Fathen  (Heb.  LI).  So  it  ia,  in  worda  ihti 
embodv  the  eame  thought^  and  draw  finm  it  a 
needful  leason,  that 

"  Ood  lUflla  himself  In  many  waj% 
Leal  one  good  cBstom  should  oonnpt  the  worid.*  • 

[B.  H.  P.] 
UBUBY.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lendiiig 
and  bonvwing  will  be  found  under  Loah.  It  need 
only  be  remaned  here  that  the  practioe  of  raoct^ 
gaging  land,  eometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Gaptivi^,  in  direct 
vioUtion  of  the  Uw  (  Lev.  xxv.  36, 37 ;  En.  xviiL  8, 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reachmg  tin  100  per 
month,  corresponding  to  the  Roomui  cuwfiinaiw 
usiiro«,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum— a  rate  which 


«  In  addmott  to  the  aattaorities  dlad  la  Iha 
has  to  be  named  to  wbldi  the  writer  has 
able  to  let  aoceae,  and  which  he 


l%e$aunu  of  Geaanlaa.    BeUcnaaoa, 

the  Scaiabail  are  qnoced  abev^  baa  alao  wrtttai^ 

Urim  wtd  Thummim,  die  tUmUm  Gtmrnm.    H% 

enUj  Identifies  the  Urim  and  1 

of  the  breastplate. 
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Itlebiikr  eontidw  to  haw  Iwcn  bofvowvd  froiD 
tte«wi»  and  wliicb  it,  or  has  htm  till  quiie  lately, 
a  vary  uaoal  or  OTen  a  minimiim  rata  in  the  East 
(Niab.  Hitt.  0/  Mome^  iii.  57,  EngL  Tr.;  Volncj, 
Ihn,  U.  254,  note;  Chardin,  Voy.Yi.  122).  Yet 
tha  law  of  the  Kvtin,  like  the  Jewish,  forbids  all 
usury  (Lane,  M.  K  i.  132 ;  Sale,  Kurin,  c  30> 
The  laws  of  Heoa  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent, 
as  an  intaiest  rate ;  but,  aa  was  the  law  in  Egypt, 
aocumuhded  interest  was  not  to  azoeed  twice  Uie 
Qriginal  sum  lent  {Laws  of  Menu,  e.  viii.  140, 141« 
151 ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iu.  p.  295 ;  Diod. 
L.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  prsctaoe  was  annulled  by 
Nehemiah,  and  an  oath  ended  to  ensure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Neh.  V.  3-13 ;  Selden,  De  Jw»  Nai,  vi 
10;  Hofinann,  X«nb.  "  Usurm  *').      [H.  W.  P.] 

ITTA  {Obrai  Utha)  1  Eadr.  ▼.  SO.  It  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Akkub  (Ear.  ii.  45). 

ITTHAlOn^y:   VywOli  Alex.r»6(:   OtAsI). 

1.  The  aon  of  Aminihnd»  of  the  children  of  Phares* 
the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iz.  4).  He  appcai-s  to 
have  been  one  of  thoee  who  dwelt  in  Jemsaleni  after 
the  Captivity.  In  Neh.  zi.  4  he  is  called  <« Athaiah 
the  sen  of  Uzaiah." 

a.  (OMof :  Vlhai,)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigyai, 
who  returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  £<i« 
(Esr.  vui.  14). 

ITTHII  (OMO  1  E»>r-  ▼iii-  ^'    [Utbai  21. 

tJZ  (fV ;  Otff,  *nf ,  "fli !  m,  fftu).  This 
oame  is  applied  to — 1.  A  son  of  Anun  (Gen.  z.  23), 
and  consequently  a  giandson  of  Shem,  to  whom  he 
k  immediately  refenvd  in  the  more  concise  gene- 
nlogy  of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Aram  being 
omitted*  (1  Chi',  i.  17).  2.  A  son  of  Nahor 
by  Mikah  (Gen.  zzii.  21 ;  A.  V.  Huz).  3. 
A  son  ef  Diahan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
zxzvi.  28).  4.  The  oountry  in  which  Job  lived 
(Job  i.  1).  As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 
in  many  instances  also  geographical,  it  may  be 
fiiiriy  surmised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points  to  a 
fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 
oeiiain  locality.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting  links  may  be 
difloovered  between  the  same  branches.  For  in- 
stance, Nos.  1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names 
Aram  (oomp.  Gen.  z.  23,  zzii.  21)  and  Maachah 
aa  a  geographical  designation  in  connezion  with  the 
former  (1  Chr.  ziz.  6),  and  a  personal  one  iu  con- 
nezion with  the  latter  (Gen.  zzii.  24).  Nos.  2  and 
4  have  in  common  the  names  Buz  and  Buzita 

!Gen.  zzii.  21 ;  Job  zzxii.  2),  Chesed  and  Chasdim 
Gen.  zzii.  22;  Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldaeans "), 
Shuah,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  zzv. 
3 ;  Job  ii.  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  oountry  whither 
Abraham  sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  chil- 
dren by  Ketuxah,  and  also  ss  the  oountry  where  Job 
lived  (Gen.  zzv.  6;  Job  i.  3).  Nos.  3  and  4, 
■gain,  haw  in  common  Rliphas  (Gen.  zxzvi.  10 ;  Job 
ii.  11),  and  Teman  and  Temanite  (Gen.  zzzri.  11 ; 
Job  ii.  11).  The  ethnological  fact  embodied  in 
the  above  ooinddeooes  of  names  appears  to  be  as 
fnllows; — Certain  branches  of  tha  Aramaic  fiunily, 
bdcg  both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a  more 
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Bartbriy  foaltioo  than  the  otfaen^  coaleieed  with 
branches  at  the  later  Abrshamids,  holding  a  some* 
what  oentni  positioQ  in  Mesopotsmia  and  Mesline, 
and  agam  witn  branches  of  the  still  later  Edonutaa 
of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  rsoa 
from  the  Abrahamids.    This  conclusion  would  ro* 
ceive  confirmation  if  the  geogrrahical  position  of 
Us,  aa  described  in  the  Book  of  Job^  harmnniaed 
with  the  probability  of  such  an  amalgamation.    As 
fiur  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east  ur  MUtn-east 
of  Palestine  (Jcb  i.  3 ;  see  Bene-Kedsx)  ;  adja- 
cent to  the  SalMwans  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i. 
16,  17),  consequently  northward  of  the  southern 
Arabians,  and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  a^iaoent  to  the  Eiomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  occupied  L'z,  probably  as  amqueron 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whoee  troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  described  in  Job  zzz.  6,  7.    The  posi- 
tion of  the  oountry  may  further  be  deduced  from 
the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,   Eliphaz   tho 
Temanite  being  an  Idumean,  Elihu  the  Busite 
being   probably   a   neighbour  of  the  Chaldeans, 
(or  oux  and   Cliesed   wei«   brothers  (Gen.   zzii. 
21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the 
Bene-Kedem.    Whether  Zophar  the  Naamathite  ia 
to  be  connected  with  Naamah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  zv.  41)  may  be  regaided  as  problematical: 
if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be  furtlier  esta* 
blished.    From  the  above  data  we  infer  that  the 
land  of  Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Dese^  ot 
clsMJcal  geogimphy,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it 
ss  lies  north  o(  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.    This 
district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  roam  from  the  borders  of  Palestine  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  northward  to  the  coniinea  ot 
Syria.    Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  daa- 
sical  times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named  Aesitae 
{AUrrrM)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2): 
this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture 
by  altering  the  reading  into  A^iroi  {PhaUg,  ii.  8) ; 
but,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  rradeiing  in  the  LXX. 
(iw  x^P9  ^  Ata-lriSit  Job  i.  1;  comp.  zzzii.  2), 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  sudi  a  change.    Geseniua 
(TAat.  p.  1003)  is  satisfied  with  the  form  Aesitae 
aa  sufficiently  con^csponding  to  Uz.       [W.  L.  B.] 

U'ZAI(n4IC:  E^Cot;  FA.  EM:  Qti).    The 

ftther  of  Pabd,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  in.  25). 

U'ZAL  i!>m ;  Samar.  S^K :  Al(4Af  Aur^A 
Uzal,  ffuzai).     The  aizth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
z.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  San'4,  the  capitu 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  waa  originally  AwiAlt 

^\\p\  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Cauasin,  Emd^  L  40^ 

foot-note ;  MarisU,  a.  v. ;  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  t.  ;  Bun- 
sen's  Bihelwerk,  iic)>  It  has  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  dty  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us;  the  rival  cities  being  Sheba  (the 
Arabic  Sebi),  and  Sephar  (or  Zaf£r).  Unlikt 
one  or  bo^  of  theae  dties  whidi  passed  occasionally 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Hazarm ayetr 
(Hadrsmiwt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Sheba;  and  from  ita  poaltion  in  tho 


■  Hie  LXJL  Inserts  the  weeds  maMol'A^  before  the 
of  Us  and  bis  bfollMn:  but  for  tUs  thers  is  no 

For  a  psialM  taMtsaoe  of 


In  tbe  Hebfew. 
sea  ver.  4. 
k  The  prlA<^  edition  of  tbe  MnrdiUL  wilica  the  name 


OostfU  sod  Bsys*  •'It  Is  BsM  that  its 
SLOd  when  the  AlqrBilniaiis  arrived  at  It, 
be  bewiUfU.  they  ssM  'SsdV  whlsh 
therefore  It  waa  callsd  Ssafk* 


OoMDf 
iwtt  to 
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centra  mf  the  bnt  portioo  of  thi^t  kingdom;  it  nnift 
aiwmvir  hare  been  an  impurtant  dtj,  (hough  pr»- 
\mYAy  of  leu  importance  tlMui  Seba  iteelt'.  ^iebahr 
\DetGr,  201,  9eq.)  nye  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
•itoati  ift  aa  elevated  oountry,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  straam  (aiier  heary  nuns)  running  throagh 
it  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawifee,  kl'ldreesee,  i. 
60),  end  another  laiger  stream  a  little  to  the  wait, 
with  ooantry-hooses  and  Tillages  on  its  banlcs. 
it  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  fiiroous  tempit, 
called  Beyt^GhumdAn,  aaid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Shoorabeel;  wliidi  was  rsmd  bj  order  of 
Othman.  The  houses  and  pataoes  of  Sanlk,  Nie- 
bohr  says,  are  liner  than  those  of  any  other  town 
of  Arabia;  and  it  poceesscs  many  mosques,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  cararaiiseiais.  fil-IdreeMe's  aooount 
of  its  situation  and  flourishing  state  (i.  50,  quoted 
«]so  by  Bochart,  Phateg,  xxi)  agrees  with  that 
of  Niebuhr.  Yftoot  says,  "  San'b  is  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Yemen,  and  the  roost  beautiful  of 
them.  It  resembles  Damascus,  on  aooount  of 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the 
ripplii^  of  its  waters"  (i/u8Ator<iilr,s.e.,  oomp.  Ibn- 
£1-Waraee  MS.) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Mardaid 
(said  to  be  Yikoot)  says, «'  It  is  the  cnpital  of  the 
Yemen  and  the  best  of  its  cities;  it  resembles 
Dsroasens,  on  aooount  of  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits"  («.v.San*lk). 

Ual,  or  Aws&l,  is  most  probably  the  ssme  as  the 
Ausan  {A6(apa)f  or  Ausam  (Atftropa)  of  the 
dttsics,  by  the  common  permutnt^i  of  I  and  r. 
Pliny  (N.  if.  zii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging 
to  the  GebHnitae ;  and  it  is  curious  thst  the  ancieut 
division  (or  *«  mikhlif  **)  of  the  Yemen  In  which  it 
is  Situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to  a 
-rery  old  confederacy  of  tribes  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitae  of  the  classics ;  another 
dirision  being  also  called  MikhlAf  Jenb  (Ifordsttf, 
ff.  w.  mikhMf  and  jenb,  and  JftisAiaroA,  $.  v.  jenh). 
Bochart  accepts  Ausara  aa  the  classical  fom  of 
.Unl  {Phai€(f,  1.  c),  but  his  deriyation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fanciful. 

Uial  Is  perhaps  reft^rred  to  by  Exek.  (zxtH.  19), 
transbted  in  the  A.V.  "  Javan,"  g^  to  and  fro, 

Heb.  THMO.  a  city  named  Yiiwan,  or  Yiwan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmoos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochait,  /.  c).  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  i-especting  the  correct  reading 
of  this  paassge ;  but  the  most  part  are  in  fiivour  of 
the  reference  to  Usal.   See  also  Javan.    [E.  S.  P.] 

UZ'ZA(M;^:  *AC(£:   Oza).     1.  A  Beqjamite 

of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  riii.  7).  The  Targum  on 
Esther  makes  him  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mordecai. 

a.  ('OCd.)  Elsewhere  called  Uzzah  (1  Chr.  ziii. 
7,9,10,11). 

3.  ('AfaS,  'Ofr ;  *A(d,  *0([ :  Aza,)  The  children 
of  Uoa  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  Ktumed 
With  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

4.  (njlj:  *OCd;  Alex.*Afd:  Oza).    Properly 

Uzish."  As  the  text  now  atands,  Usiah  is  a 
disGCDdant  of  Metari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [14]);  but 
thve  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  Terse  by  which  the 
sons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  for  Libot  and  Shimei 
•re  elsewhere  desoeodants  of  Gershom,  and  not  of 
Merari.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina  (flJ^),  or 
Zisah  (rrVJ\  the  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  z^i.  10, 

11);  for  tliese  names  evidently  denote  the  same  pei>- 
son  and,  m  Hebrew  charsctcr,  ai^e  not  unlike  Uxzah. 

UZ'ZA.  THt:  GARDEN  OF  (wy  }3  :   ff,- 


U2ZAtl 

vor  ^0(ii '.  hortus  AzA^  The  »pbt  in  whxh  >lsBa»^ 
king  of  Jodah,  and  hta  son  Amoo,  weie  botk 
boned  (2  K.  xxi.  IS,  26>  It  was  the  gardfs 
attached  to  Maussseh's  pohnx  (tct.  18,  awl  2  Chr. 
xzxiii.  20),  and  thavfbra  /resomably  wss  in  Jen* 
salera.  The  foot  of  its  mentioi  shows  that  it  «<is  oel 
where  the  usual  aepoichres  of  the  kings  wr.«.  Ns 
due,  howercr.  Is  adbrded  t3  its  positaoo.  Jesipbui 
(iUi.  X.  3,  §2)  simply  reiterates  the  statement  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  sugcested  by  Conie> 
lius  a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called  from 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uxsa  died  duiing  th« 
removal  of  the  Ark  fi-om  Kirjeth-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  is  known  to  havo  retained  kit 
name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sem.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  piacfaig  this  in  Jenh 
sfllem,  and  possibly  at  or  near  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah.    [N ACHOM,  p.  455,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uxxa's  death  was  itself  a  thradriof^ 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  word 
from  this,  ^orm,  pi,  into  ^on,  ]|,  garden,  wooM 

not  be  difficult  or  improbable.  But  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Bunsen  (Stbelvcerkj  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  thi 
strength  of  the  mention  of  **  pehuxs  *  in  the  same 
parRginph  with  Ophel  (A.V.  "forts'^  in  a  denus- 
ciation  of  Isaiah  (xxxiL  14),  asserts  that  a  pslsre 
was  situated  in  Uie  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  foi^t 
of  the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  wss  in  sll  pro- 
bability the  palace  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  th« 
Garden  of  Uzxa.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  supentnictnre  1  [G.] 

UZ'ZAH  (K^  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  elsewhere  m^: 

•OC<i ;  Alex.  *ACi,  'Affii :  Oza).  One  of  the  leas 
of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at  Kirjath-jenrim  thi 
ark  rested  for  20  years.  The  eldest  son  of  Abba- 
dab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to  hare  been  Elnisr, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  af^or  the  ark.  Uzzah 
probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio*  the  third. 
They  both  accompanied  its  removal^  when  DBvkl 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  befoi^  the  cart — the  new  art 
(I  Chr.  xiii.  7)— on  which  it  was  placed,  snd 
Ucxah  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart  The  procea- 
sion,  with  all  manner  of  music,  advanced  ss  far  ai 
a  spot  variously  celled  **the  threshing-floor  "  (1  Cbr. 
xiii.  9),  "the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon "  (ib. 
^«6.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  '« the  threshing, 
floor  of  Nachor "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  LXX.),  "  the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon  **  (ib.  i7e6.).  At  thii 
point — perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the 
oxen  (or,  LXX.,  **  the  calf")  stambled  (/r«6.)  or 
''overturned  the  ark"  (LXX.).  Uzxah  canght  it 
to  prevent  its  fidling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  skie  of  the  aik.  His 
death,  by  whatever  means  it  wss  oooomplisbed,  was 
so  sodden  and  awful  that,  in  the  sscred  Isogns^  W 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribed  dinctly  to  the 
Divine  anger.  *'  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uxzah.  and  God  smote  him  there.'*  *  for  his 

enor,"  b^fT^,  adds  the  preseot  Hdaraw  text, 

not  the  LXX. ;  •*  because  he  put  his  hsnd  to  the 
ark**  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  Tlie  error  or  sin  is  not 
explained.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  mskcs  it  tc 
be  because  he  touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  ark  wtf 
in  a  cart,  ana  not  (Ex.  xxv.  14)  carried  on  thi 
shoulders  of  the  Levitea.    But  the  aanokii* 
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to  mplf  tint  it  waa  limply  th«  rough,  iaatr 
Miwlling  of  the  Mci-ed  coffer.  The  event  pnoduoed 
a  deep  seneatioiL.  Devid,  with  a  mixtujie  of  awe 
aad  refCDtment,  wu  afiiaid  to  carry  the  ark  further ; 
and  the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name,^ 
wu  henceforth  called  "  PereE-Duah,*'  the  **  break- 
ing,*' or  **  diaajfter"  of  Unah  (2  Sun.  ti.  8 ;  1  C3ir. 
ziii.  11 ;  Joe.  An*.  >ii.  4,  §2). 

Then  ia  no  proof  for  the  aaevtaon  that  Usiah 
waa  a  Lerite.  [A.  P.  a] 

UZ'Z£N-8H£  BAH  {rVW^  {{^  t  aol  v2ol 

'0{&y,  Seiipi :  OseiMora).  A  town  founded  or  re> 
bv*lt  by  Sherah,  an  EphTaimita  wonnn,  the  daugh- 
ter eithier  of  Ephiairo  hinaelf  or  of  Beriah.  It  ia 
named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  oonnezion  with 
the  two  Beth-horona.  TheK  latter  atiil  iiemain 
probably  in  predaely  their  ancient  poaition,  and 
called  by  almoat  exactly  their  ancient  namea ;  but 
no  trace  of  UaMa-i>herah  appeals  to  have  been  yet 
diaooTered,  unlosa  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is 
ahown  in  the  mapa  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  aa 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about  three 
milec  S.W.  of  BeitAr  et-tahta.  It  ia  moitioned  by 
Kobinaon  (in  the  lista  in  Appendix  to  vo\  iii.  of 
B.  R.  1st  edit.  p.  120);  and  also  by  Tobler  [Stte 
Wandenmg,  188). 

The  word  czen  in  Hebrew  algnifiea  an  '*  ear ; " 
and  aasuming  that  UMx^n  ia  not  merely  a  modifi- 
attion  of  aome  unintelligible  Canaanite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
featuiie  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ainoth-Tabor,  in  which  cumoth  ia  perhapa  related 
to  the  aame  root. 

It  haa  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-Sherah 
with  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 
The  two  names  exists  only  in  English  (JXHK^  and 
fTID),  and  the  identifiGation,  tempting  aa  it  ia  from 
the  fiict  of  Sherah  being  an  anuestrcea  of  Joahua, 
canuot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  (in  both 
MSS.)  give  a  different  turn  to  the  pasange,  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  ^331  before  Uzzen.  Sherah, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  vene,  ia  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mal),  and  in  the  Alex, 
given  aa  2aaptu  [G.] 

UZ'ZI(^:  'OffiOzi:  abort  for  HjfP,  "  Je- 
hovah is  my  strength."  Oompnre  Uxziah,  Uzztel). 
1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah,  in  the 
line  of  the  high-priesta  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr. 
vii.  4^.  Though  Uzzi  waa  the  lineal  ancestor  <if 
Zmlok,  It  does  not  appear  that  he  waa  ever  higb- 
piiest.  Indeed,  he  ia  included  in  thote  deMoendanta 
of  Phinehaa  between  the  high-priest  Abishua  ('Ic^ 
eif9os)  and  Zadok,  who,  aooordlng  to  Josephua 
(Ant.  viii.  I),  were  private  persona.  He  must 
have  been  eontemponry  witli,  but  rather  earlier 
than,  Eli.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  ia  unaccountably 
tranafbnned  Into  Jonathan. 

2.  Son  of  Tola  the  aon  of  Iseachar,  and  father  of 
five  aona,  who  were  all  chief  men  (I  Chr.  rii.  2, 3.) 

8.  Son  of  Bela,  of  t^ie  tribe  of  Bet^jamiu  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  descended 
aome  Beiyamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

6.  A  Lerite,  aon  of  Ban(,  and  overseer  of  the 

^  For  the  eaqleetara  that  thla  waa  tbe  Gabooi  or 
(JzaA  racatlaaad  la  the  later  history,  sec  the  iiresedinK 
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Levitea  dwdlitig  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Ndie^ 
miah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

6.  A  priest  chief  of  the  fothei'a-hoiiae  of  J«> 
daiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  hirii-pnest  (Neb. 
zii.  19). 

7.  One  of  the  prieate  who  aaalated  Ena  in  tba 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jemaalem  (Neb.  lii.  42) 
Pei*hRpa  the  aame  aa  the  praoeding.       [A.  C.  H.] 

UZZrACK^I^:  'Offa;  Alez.'0(efa:   Ozia). 

One  of  David's  guard,  and  apparently,  from  hia 
appellation  "  the  Ashterathite,'*  a  native  of  Aahta- 
roth  beyond  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZI'AH(n^]t;:   *ACaplas  in  Kinga,  'O^ot 

elsewhere ;  Alex.  'OxoCtaf  in  2  K.  xr.  13 :  Oziag, 
but  Azarias  in  2  K.  xv.  13). 

1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In  aome  paaaagea  hia 
name  appeaia  In  the  lengthened  form  WtP  (2  K. 

xy.  32,  34;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  xxvii.  2 ;  la.  ill,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1),  which  Gesenius  attiibntea  to  an  eiTor  of 
the  oopyista,  H^TV  and  n^^TV  being  nearly  identical, 
or  '*  to  an  exchange  of  the  namea  aa  spoken  by  the 
oonmion  people,  ss  being  pronounced  for  jr."  Thia 
is  poasibfe,  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel)  changing  their 
namea  on  aucceeding  to  the  throne,  undoubtedly 
in  the  later  histoiy,  and  perhapa  in  the  earlier, 
aa  Jehoahax  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17),  though 
thia  example  ia  not  quite  certain.  [Ahaziah, 
No.  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Amasiah,  hia  aon 
Uxziah  waa  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  yean  he  lived  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  showed  himaelf  a  wis^  active, 
and  pioua  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  suo- 
cesaful  expedition  against  his  father's  eneroiea  the 
Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in  Jdioram'a 
time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  aa  for  aa  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  im- 
portant place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and  probably 
established  it  aa  a  mart  for  foreign  oommeroe,  whicc 
Jeboshaphat  had  foiled  to  do.  Thia  aucoesa  ia  re> 
corded  in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kinga  (ziv.  22),  but  fnac 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronidea  (xxvi.  1,  &c.)  we  learn 
much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorioua  wars  ic 
the  south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people 
of  Main,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  A  fortified  town 
named  Madn  atill  existe  in  Arabia  Petraea,  aouth 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal  ia  on- 
known.  (For  oonjectuiea,  more  or  lesa  probable, 
see  Ewald,  Qe9cli  i.  321 ;  Mehunim  ;  Gur- 
baal.) Such  enemies  would  hardly  maintain  a 
long  reaiatanoe  after  the  defeat  of  ao  formidable  a 
tribe  aa  the  Edomitea.  Towarda  the  west,  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levdled  to  the  ground  the  yni\»  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Aahdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  tenitory.  Nor  waa  he  leaa  vigoroua  in 
defenaive  than  offensive  operationa.  He  strengthened 
the  walla  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weaicest  poinU, 
fumiahed  them  with  formidable  engines  of  war, 
and  equipped  an  army  of  307,500  men  with  the 
beat  inventiona  of  military  art.  He  waa  also  a 
great  patron  of  agriculture,  dug  welU,  built  towen 
in  the  wildemeaa  for  the  protection  of  the  flockHi 
and  cultivated  rich  vineyiuda  and  arable  land  on 
his  own  account.  He  never  deaerted  the  worship  of 
ilie  true  God,  and  waa  much  influenced  by  Zecha- 
riah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  oonnezion 
with  him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5; ;  for,  aa  he  muat  have 
'iii\i  iN'fbrc  Uzziiih,  he  cannot  be  the  aame  asi  the 
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2ecl»r»h  ol  U  riit.  2.  So  the  Hmtfaera  kt/^ftam 
waM  raised  to  a  condition  of  pnMperitj  which  it  had 
c^t  known  anoe  the  death  of  Sokmion;  and  aa  the 
power  of  inael  was  gradnally  fidliog  away  in  the 
latier  period  of  Jeha  •  djnaat y,  that  of  Jndah  cs- 
imded  itaelf  oww  the  Anunoottei  and  Moabitei,  and 
other  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uniah 
exacted  tribute.  See  2  Chr.  izri  8,  and  la.  zri. 
1-5,  from  which  it  wonld  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  of  sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  revived  either 
during  this  reign  or  soon  after.  The  eui  of  Uzxiah 
was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  sploidid  career,  he  determin^  to  bum 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
nigh-priest  Axariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xxx. 
7,  S ;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviiL  7.)  The  king  was  en- 
r^ad  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  foi-ward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  whidi,  aooordii^  to  Gerbch  (m  iboo),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  K. 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  "  the  Lord  smote 
the  kins,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  ;*'  but  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  office  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzxiah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzxiah  was 
buried  *'  with  his  fitthers,"  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xzvL  23). 
During  his  reign  an  ee^quake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  oonsequenoea,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  aa  a  con- 
vulsion from  which  the  people  "  fled."  [Eabtb- 
QUAKE.]  Josephus  {AtU.  iz.  10,  §4)  connects  it 
with  Uxziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  ss  it  cannot  have  occwTed 
later  than  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [AmobI.  The 
first  six  diapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  toki  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22)  that 
a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  praphet. 
Some  notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  fi-om  the  contemporary  pit>> 
phets  Hosea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these 
laboured  more  particularly  in  Israd.  We  gather 
from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  1 1 ;  Am.  vi.  1), 
as  well  as  from  the  early  diapten  of  Isaiah,  that 
though  the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was 
fiir  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
ncrthem,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  sfi  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  whidi  were  to  arise 
from  it ;  and  though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Uxsiah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  **  David  their  king "  can  only  be 
adequatdy  explained  of  Christ'a  kingdom,  vet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainlv  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  Qod  was  really  honoured,  and  His  wor^ 
ship  visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  every  hope  that  His  promises  to  His 
people  would  be  at  last  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iii.  3). 
It  is  to  be  obeei-ved,  with  reference  to  the  general 
duuracter  of  Uzxiah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his 
lawless  attempt  to  bum  inoenae  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  CKoeUenoe  of  his  administratioD 
f2  Chr.  xzvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  fixun  b.c« 
808-9  to  756-7.  fO.  E.  L,  C] 
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S.  (  Ofh:  Ofida.)  A  Kohathite  Levity  ami  aa 

«  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [8]). 
8.  Apr4estofthesonsofHarim,whohadtBk« 
a  fordga  wift  in  the  days  of  Exra  (Ear.  x.  21). 

4.  ('A0a :  Axiom,)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthrf 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  (!ir\^i  'OCr«r:  Ogiag).  Father  of  Jebo* 
nathan,  one  of  David's  overseen  ( 1  Cbr.  xzriL  25). 

UZ'ZI£L(^K^:  'OCcciX,  Ex.  vL  18;  else- 
where *OCi4X:  Oziei:  «God  h  my  strength  **). 
1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Miriiael,  Elas- 
phan  or  EKxaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  undo  to  Aaroa 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  22 ;  Lev.  x.  4).  The  &mily  descended 
frt>m  him  were  called  Uzsielites,  and  Elixaphsn, 
the  chief  of  this  fiunily,  was  aim  the  chief  father  d 
the  Kohathites,  by  Divine  direction,  in  tbe  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  iiL  'l9,  27,  30),  although  he  seBni 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18).  The  house  of  Uxziel  nmnbcrad  112 
adults,  under  Amminadab  thar  chief,  at  the  tine 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xv.  10). 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  who,  sflor 
the  successful  expedition  of  his  tribe  to  fte  valler  of 
Gedor,  went  with  his  three  brethren,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Henkiah,  ts 
Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Am*' 
lekitee^  who  had  surrived  the  previous  slaughter 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto  this  day  **  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42 ;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Umi  of  a  Ben>mite  bouse,  of  tfaa  sons  sf 
BeU  (1  Chr.  viL  7). 

4.  A  musician,  of  the  aonsof  Hcman,  in  Davifs 
reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  elsewfaera  called  Axared 
(ver.  18).  Compare  Uxxiah  and  Axariah. 

6.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  €/[  Jcduthnn,  who  in  the 
days  of  King  Headdah  took  an  active  part  la  eieaasing 
and  sanctifving  the  Temple,  afler  all  the  poUatioBa 
introdttoed  by  Abas  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14, 19). 

0.  Son  of  Haihaiah,  probably  a  priest  In  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairiitf  the 
waU  (Neh.  iu.  8).  He  is  deacribed  as  -of  the 
goldsmiths,"  t.  «.  of  those  priests  whose  hereditaiy 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  aacred  vcsids,  ss 
may  be  gathered  from  the  analogy  of  the  apothe- 
caries, mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  who  are  de- 
fined 1  Chr.  ix.  30.  The  goldsmiths  are  also  men- 
tioned Neh.  iu.  31,  32.  That  this  Uxziel  was  a 
priest  is  also  probable  from  his  name  (No.  1),  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  Malchiah,  the  gold- 
smith's son,  was  so.  [A.  (X  H.J 

UZ'ZIELITES,  THE  (^^ :  i  'OMa, 

'0C<4^ :  OxielUae,  OzikdUae),  The  denndsniB 
of  Uxziel,  and  one  of  the  fr>ur  great  fiunilies  into 
which  the  Kohathites  were  divided  (Num.  iiL  27; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 


TAJEZATHA  (KHn:    Zi^evMiM;  FA. 

ZajBou8c6ay :  Jtxoihd).  One  of  the  Ian  sons  el 
Haman  whom  the  Jews  skw  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9).    Qgsenius  derives  his  name  ihiB  the  I^hs* 

S^  «« *'  white,  "Germ,  weisa  \  bat  Fnrst  wSf^ 
as  more  probable  that  it  »  a  ounpaoBi  sf  the 


TALE,  VALLEY 

Ztudfo^a,  **  better,"  an  epitliet  of  tfat  Ised  hnmm, 
and  gata^  **beni,"  snd  m  **boni  of  the  lied 
huBM."  Bat  such  etymologieB  are  litiie  to  be 
trusted. 

TALK,  TALLET.  It  is  hardlr  neoenry  to 
elate  that  theae  words  sgaifF  a  hollow  sweep  of 
gix>u]id  between  two  more  or  lees  |iarallel  ridges  of 
high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  proTindal  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
▼allff  should  usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  Isind  on  either 
aid^  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name ; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Kile.  It  is  also,  though  oomparatirely  seldom, 
called  after  some  town  or  remaikable  object  which 
it  oontains;  as,  the  Vale  of  Eyesham,  the  Vale  of' 
Whit»-hone. 

Valley  ia  distinguished  from  other  terms  more 
or  less  cueely  related ;  on  the  one  hand,  fix>m  "  glen," 
*"  ravine,"  «  gorge,"  or  <*  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depressioo  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than  a 
▼alley ;  on  the  other  band,  from  **  plain,"  whidi, 
though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  iiot 
ordinarily  or  necesBarily  so. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  with  this  quasi-predsion 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  em- 
ployed  with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys 
ia  oar  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
of  its  crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  at  Hebron,  or  on  the  south-east  of 
Gerixim,  the  irranilar  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a 
▼allay*  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  space 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerixim  and  Efaal,  whidi 
contains  the  town  of*  iTcMs,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
This,  however,  by  a  singular  dianoe,  is  not  men- 
tioned fai  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  *«  Valley  of 
Jexred" — ^the  andnlattng  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Gilboa  (Jtbel  /Una),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Hermon  {Jebel  Duhy), 

Vallej  is  employed  in  the  Authorised  Version  to 
rcndar  hve  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  '^mek  ipOfi    ^<{pay(9  mtXir,  also  vary 

tmrely  ircSfor,  o^Xcfr,  and  Efi«ic  or  A/icir).  This 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  Lnglish  woixl  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
satissfiictory  to  Hud  thHt  our  tmnttlators  have  inva- 
riabiy,  without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
**  valley."  Its  root  is  said  to  have  the  force  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  urged  may  be  accepted  In  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  ot  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modem  expressifHi,—  a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess.  It 
»  connected  with  several  places ;  but  toe  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
Emtk  of  Jczroel,  ali^eady  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  The  other 
J^m^Af  are: — Achor, Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah,  Beth- 
rehob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat,  Kexix, 
Hcphaim,  Shaveh,  Siddim,  Suoooth,  and  of  ha> 
Charuts  or  *'  the  dedsioa  *  (Joel  ui.  14). 

a.  aa  or  Gi  (K^I  or  K^l :  ^dfivrh-    Of  this 

Mdunl  ftatnrt  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
mtnaJning  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty^ 
the  deep  hollow  which  encompasses  th»  S.W.  and 
9.  of  J«nisid«B|  and  whi:h  is  withocl  doubt  iden* 
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tioal  with  the  Ge>hinnom  or  Ge-beo-hinnom  of  the 
O.  T.  Tliis  identification  appean  to  establish  the 
Oe  M  m  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sidea 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  term  is  derived  by  tha 
lexioographera  from  a  root  signiAring  to  flow  to- 
gether; but  Professor  Stanley,  innncoced  probaHy 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  ta 

connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (n^l)t 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  barstisg,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
£unous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Oea  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  thoee  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-«1,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of 
salt,  that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  ado 
of  Ai,  and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

3.  NoGhal  pro :  ^dpay^^  xcvid^ovt ).    TUa 

ia  the  word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabia 
fpady,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  con* 
nexion.  [Palestinb,  p.  676  a ;  River,  p.  1045  6.1 
It  expresses,  as  no  sii^le  English  won!  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (often  wide  ud  shelving,  and  like  a 
**  «^illey  "  in  character,  which  in  the  xainy  season 
may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  thooga 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  diy),  and  the 
ftream  itself,  which  after  the  sufasideiioe  of  tha 
nina  has  shrank  to  insignificant  dimenaoos.  To 
autumn  travellers  in  tha  south  of  France  such 
sppcaraneei  are  ftmiliar;  tha  wide  ahallow  bed 
•itrewed  with  water^om  stones  of  all  aixes,  amonpt 
which  shnibs  are  growing  promiscoooslv,  peihapa 
crosaed  by  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  arcJieB,  under 
the  centre  one  of  which  brawls  aloi^  a  tiny  stream, 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  brood  and  nq»d  river  which 
a  few  months  before  might  have  carried  away  the 
structure  of  the  bridge.  Such  ia  the  nearest  like> 
nees  to  the  wadys  of  Syria,  excepting  that— owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly  shaded 
the  country,  and  prevented  too  rapid  evaporatioo 
after  rain — many  of  the  latter  are  now  entirely 
and  constantly  dry.  To  then  last  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  ^  valley"  is  not  inapplicable.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  nachai,  alternating 
with  ••brook,"  "river,"  and  "stream."  For  a 
list  of  the  occuirenoes  of  cacfa,  tee  Smai  and  Pal, 
App.  §38. 

4.  Btit^k  (npp2 :  viMor).    This  term  appean 

to  mcon  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  fiur  resembling  it  as  to  be  en* 
closed  by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still  called  the 
BeJU/Of  as  it  was  in  the  dkys  of  Amos.  [Plain, 
p.  8896.]  It  is  rendered  by  "valley"  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8, 17,xii.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxv.22; 
Zech.  xU.  11. 

5.  ka9-8kifil6h  (n Wn :  rh  ve8far»  4  «««<i^). 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  cf 
the  teiitt  "valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The 
district  to  which  idone  the  name  koB-ShifiUik  is 
applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resembhmce  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tnct  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  gently  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

•To ningU  with  the  boondtaig main'* 

of  the  Hediternmean.  [See  PALBsrnrB,  p.  672 ; 
Puuun,  p.  890  b ;  Sephela,  p.  1 199,  lko.J  It  is 
randered  "the  vale"  in  Dent.  L  7;  Josh.  x.  40; 
1K.X.27;  2Chr.i.l5;  Jer.xxxiii.l3;  aBd"the 
valley"  or  "vaUeya"  in  Josh.  ix.  I,  a.  2,  16^ 
xii.  8,  zv.  33 ;  Jw^.  i.  9 ;  Jar.  zzxii.  44.    [G.l 
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VANrAH(iT31:  Ovovoyfa;  Ala.  Odatrla; 

KA.  Ovtcp^:  Fantd).  One  of  the  sons  of  B«ni, 
who  put  away  his  foragn  wiie  at  Esra's  comnuuid 
(KxT.  1.  36). 

VASH'NIO^:  Sorr:   roMiu).    The  fixvt- 

Iwrn  of  Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  ri. 
28  []3]).  But  in  1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his 
fmtbom  is  Joel.  Most  pi-obably  in  the  Chronicles 
the  name  of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni ' 

is  a  oorrnption  of  OBH,  "  and  (the)  second."    The 

• 

Peahito  STriae  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered 
^  The  sons  of  Samael,  his  Hntborn  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second  son  Abiah.**  In  this  it  is  foU 
lowed  by  the  Anuac  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

YASHTI  OABH:  'Arr(r;  Oki<mi,  Joseph. : 
VcufUi:  "a  benutifiil  woman,"  Pers.).  The 
**  queen "  (nSpQn)  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for  re- 

i«ising  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred 
his  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth. 
i.);  when  Esther  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
with  historiod  personages;  as  by  Ussher  with 
Atoasa,  the  wife  of  Dnrius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J. 
Capellus  with  Puyaatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus ; 
but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  •«  threescore 
queens"  m  Cant  vi.  8,  9*),  it  is  fiu-  more  pro- 
bable that  she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wires, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  who:ie  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  [Esther.] 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  furtha*  to 
tally  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's 
order,  and  Vashti*s  refusal,  considered  with  lefer- 
toce  to  the  national  manners  of  the  Persians.  For 
Plutarch  {Coi^vg,  praecepU  c  16)  tells  us,  in 
agreement  with  Herod,  t.  18,  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at  table 
with  them  at  their  banquets,  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives 
away  and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls. 
Hence,  when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  **  was  merry 
with  wine,"  he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her 
only  as  a  concubiUe ;  ahe,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering herself  as  one  of  the  kov^Mqa  ytnnJutti, 
or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to  come.  See  Winer, 
JSealub,  Josephus's  statement  (Ant.  xi.  6,  §1), 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  cu^itoms  of  the  Pei'sians 
for  their  wires  to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own 
husbands,  is  evidently  inaccurate,  being  equally 
oontrsdicted  by  Heit>dotus,  v.  18,^  and  by  the  Book 
of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8,  12,  &c).        [A.  C.  H.] 

.  TEIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
already  di^Msed  of  vaii^us  terms  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil**  in  the  A.V.,  such  as  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14, 
19),  and  rddid  (Cant.  r.  7 ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These 
ha^e  been  explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or 
mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
the  fiKie,  but  which  wera  not  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice 
the  f(dlowing  terms  which  desaibe  the  veil  proper : 


*  ymfiJntvi  r  SmaoTOt   ovrwr  «oAA«c  fMV  tcovptXiag 
iMUJcac,  «aAA^  f  in  s-Aavwtc  wmJiXaKkt  rnrmrm  (Herod. 

^  « It  to  Ibe  custom  of  as  Fenians,  when  we  makf>  a 


VBIL 

—(1.)  Masoek,'  used  of  the  vcfl  whLA 
assuiDfti  when  he  came  down  from  tise 
xxxiT.  33-35).  A  cognate  wwd,  sAtA 
Gen.  xlix.  1  ]  as  a  guieral  term  for  a  maai's 
ment,  leading  to  the  inference  that  the 
also  was  an  ample  outer  robe  which  might  fas 
drawn  over  the  face  when  requintl.  The  cca^tczt* 
however,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  is  concluaivc  aa  to  the  ofc^eil 
for  which  the  robe  was  assumed,  and,  «liat«<c4 
may  have  been  its  sue  or  form,  it  must  have  hers 
used  as  a  veil  (2.)  MispaMtA*  used  of  tLc 
veils  which  the  fidse  prophets  placed  nposi  trior 
hends  (Ezek.  xiii.  18.  21 ;  A.  V.  '*  kerchicfr  *  -,  Ti» 
word  is  understood  by  Gcsenius  ( Tket.  p.  96oj  oi 
cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymology  ^^ampLuk, 
to  pvw)  is  equally,  if  not  moie  fiivoutmhiet  to  tt« 
sense  ot'tLfk>«ing  veil,  and  this  aooords  better  w:ta 
the  notice  that  they  were  to  be  pbced  **  oposi  u« 
head  of  every  stature,"  implying  that  the  iccgth  . 
the  veil  was  pivpoitioned  to  the  height  «f  t  * 
wearer  rKfirst,  Lisx.  s.  t.  ;  Hitzig  ia  £s.  I.  c  . 
(3.)  Rtmtk*  used  of  the  light  veils  wore  tr 
females  (Is.  tu.  19;  A.V.  ««mnffien'*),  vb^ 
were  so  called  from  their  rustling  motkm.  Tdc 
same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mislma  {Sat,  &•  §6. 
to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4. )  7*^ 
m&h^  understood  by  the  A.V.  of  "locks*  oT  ker 
(Cant.  iT.  1,  3,  vi  7;  Is.  xlviL  2),  mA  m  U 
Winer  (i2w6.  ••  Schlaer ") ;  but  the  ooptcois  sf 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  frronr  the  sentse  «f 
veil,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  ia  cadk  ok* 
highly  bom  and  handsomely  dressed.  A  cogDair 
word  is  used  in  the  Taigum  (Gen.  vdv.  65)  ii  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herseill 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  b  imfw- 
rant  to  obsorc  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  goaeil 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  At  present,  tsfesin 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  Oricotai  coontries.  » 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  <|Bcmed  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  fine,  incluifing  the  top  and  bsick  <i 
the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  abont  exprsc^ 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  tuaHiwU 
(Russell's  Aleppo,  L  246).  In  remote  districts, 
and  among  the  lower  dasses,  the  ptactiee  is  not  s» 
rigidly  enforced  (lame,  i.  72).  Much  ot  the  acr^ 
pulousness  in  re^icct  to  the  use  of  the  TeA  dtfes 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  whidh  ierbade 
women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  pseweDus  d 
their  nearest  relatives  (/Tor.  xxxiii.  56,  59>.  la 
ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  m  ezos^ 
tional  cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dres 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  WMid^  • 
the  presence  of  their  iVitttre  husbands,  cspedaUy  si 
the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  ziiv.  65*  xxix.  2S 
[Marriage]),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  db* 
racter  for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxrii^ 
14).  But,  generally  speaking,  wcimcn  both  w^^ 
ried  and  unmarried  appeiuied  in  public  with  thsw 
faces  exposed,  both  among  the  Jews  (Gto.  zi.  I4« 
xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10 ;  1  Sam.  i.  12),  aikd  am^  tte 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  proved  by  the  » 
variable  abiseuoe  of  the  veil  in  the  scolptores  aad 
paintings  of  these  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testamott  age  tf 
appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  woawn  to 


great  feast*  to  Invite  botli  onr  ooacnhines  and  ear  «ri«« 
to  sit  down  with  OS." 


nh^. 
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cover  tfach  KcMii  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
QU^iged  in  public  worship.  For,  St.  Paul  repro- 
bates the  disuse  of  the  yeil  by  the  Corinthian 
women,  as  implying  an  assumption  oi  equality 
with  the  other  sex,  and  enforces  Uie  ooTcring  of  the 
head  as  a  sign  ^  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of 
the  men  (1  Cor.  xi.  5-15).  The  same  passage 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  tcUiA, 
with  which  the  Jewish  males  cover  their  heads  in 
pmyer,  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice;  inas- 
much as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
ftites  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
iiiOionours  his  head,  t.0.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  the  veil  would  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  si.  4).    [W.  L.  B.] 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABEBNAGLE  AND 
TEMPLE.    (Tadeanagle;  Temple.] 

VEB8I0NS,  ANCIENT,  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  aucicii; 
versions  in  geneinl,  see  Walton's  Prolegomena ', 
Simon,  Bistoire  Critique  \  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
Eichhom's  Einleitung ;  Hug's  Einieiiung ;  De 
Weite's  Eitdeihtng ;  Hivemick's  Einleitung  ;  Da- 
vidson's Introduction ;  Reuss,  Geachichte  det 
Jfeuetk  Testamentti  Home's  Introduction  by  Ayre 
(vol.  ii.)  and  Tivgelles  (vol.  iv.)  ;  Scrivener's  Flain 
Introduction ;  Bleek's  Einleitung, 

There  were  two  things  which,  in  the  early  cen- 
turies after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  closely  connected :  the  preaching  of  the 
CJospri,  leading  to  the  diffujied  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  amongst  nations  of  varied  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathei^ 
in  varied  eountries.  In  fat-t,  for  many  ages  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  appearaoce  of  vei^ 
nacular  translations  seem  to  have  gone  almost  con- 
tmually  hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions, 
perhaps,  were  those  regions  in  which  the  Christian 
profesruoo  did  not  extend  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  civilised  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  also  the  Greek  bnguage,  diffused  through 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  the  Latin,  the  con- 
domitant  of  the  dominion  of  Home,  had  taken  a 
deeply-rooted  and  widely-extended  hold.  Before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  oommonly  termed  the  Septnagint,  and 
the  earlier  Tai-guros  (if,  indeed,  any  were  written 
w  early)  supplied  every  want  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  we  osn  at  all  discover.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
thai  the  Greek  transhition  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  produced  some  considerable  effect  beyond  tlie 
mere  Jewish  pale:  for  thus  the  oom{jaratively 
lailge  class  of  proselytes  which  we  find  existuig  in 
tlie  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  must  appa- 
natiy  have  beso  led  to  embrace  a  religion,  not  then 
coauaeoded  by  the  holineis  of  its  professon  or  by 
otemal  advantages,  but  only  accredited  by  its 
doctrines,  whkh  profeand  to  be  given  by  the  Keve- 
ktaoo  of  God  Cas,  indeed,  they  were);  and  which, 
la  setting  forth  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  the  con- 
dcmnation  of  all  idolatry,  supplied  a  need,  not 
lamished  )»y  anything  which  professed  to  be  a 
system  of  positive  religion  as  held  by  the  Gi^eek, 
Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

In  making  inquiry  as  to  the  versions  formed 


h  The  teim  ^mwmi  tn  1  Oor.  x1.  lOaai^  of  aatbority, 
Jart  as  fimatXaia  tn  IMud.  Sic  L  4T  s«^  of  ni/al(j. 


after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rarily  find  any 
indication  as  to  the  translaton,  oi  tha  particular  dr* 
eumstances  under  which  they  were  executed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  had  leameil  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles, — namely,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  there  is  forgiveness  o' 
sins  and  eternal  life  through  faith  in  his  propitiatory 
sacrifioe,— are  indeed  the  truth  of  God ;  and  who 
knew  that  the  New  Tes^ment  contains  the  reuoids 
of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the  prepaitition  of  God 
for  its  introduction  through  promises,  types,  and  pro- 
phecies, did  not  long  remain  without  possessing 
these  Scriptures  in  languages  which  they  nnder^ 
stood.  The  appearance  of  vernacular  tianslations 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  Churches. 

We  have  also  some  indications  that  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them ;  this  was  probably  done  in  oi^er  the  more 
siioe<«sfully  to  guard  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Ju* 
daif  m  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christie 
^  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

fianslations  of  SL  John's  Gospd  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect,  are 
mentioned  in  the  veiy  curious  narration  given  by 
Epiphanius  (i.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  ot 
Tilierias;  he  speaks  of  their  being  secretly  pr^ 
served  by  the  Jewish  teachen  of  mi  city.  But 
these  or  any  similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined,  much  less  used,  by  any  Christians. 
They  deserve  a  mention  here,  however,  as  being 
transUtions  of  paits  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
foimer  existence  of  which  is  recorded. 

In  ti'eating  of  the  ancient  venions  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  langnagea. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  tiiem  tiie  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  version  ftt>m  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  secondary  transhition  from  the  Septoadnt  in  some 
one  of  its  early  forms.  The  value  of  these  second- 
ary venions  is  but  little,  except  as  bearing  on  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  department  or 
Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be  found  of  much 
use,  whenevor  a  competent  scholar  shall  earnestly 
engi^^  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek  va-sion  of  the 
Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  corrections  introducsil 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  [S.  P.  T.] 


AETHIOPIC  VERSION.— Christianity  was  in 
troduoed  into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  through 
the  laboun  of  Krumentius  and  Aedesius  of  Ty.-e, 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king 
(Theodoret,  Hist.  Eod.  L  23 ;  Soar.  i.  19 ;  Soxo- 
men,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  whkh  Frumcntius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  Aethwpic  venion  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum;  henoe 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mis* 
sionaries;  but  from  the  general  chararter  of' the 
vereioD  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and  the  Abyssi- 
nians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  Uter  period; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  value  by 
itself;  for  their  accounts  are  very  contradictory, 
and  some  of  them  even  speak  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic;  which  is  certainly  in* 
correct. 

The  Okl  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was 

executed  from  the  Greek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  Psalter 
at  |{ome:  he  iTceivod  this  portion  of  the  Scripiurei 
from  some  Abyssinijms  with  whom  he  had  met* 
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irfimii,  kowercr,  be  nlled  ChaldaoutSy  and  tlidr 
Uftgaag^ClMUee. 

In  1548-9/  the  Aethiopie  New  Tert.  wts  abo 
pintad  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abjasmiaiui :  ther 
■kUj  oompliuned  oi'lhe  difBculties  cmder  whkii 
they  laboond,  ftxnn  the  printcn  baring  been  ooeu* 
pied  on  what  they  were  nnable  to  read.  Thcj 
ipeak  of  haTing  had  to  fiU  up  a  oonsidenble  portion 
of  the  Book  o/Acts  bf  translating  fix>m  the  Latin 
and  Grak :  in  thia,  however,  there  eeenia  to  be 
aome  oventatement*  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Walton's  l^ilygloCt ;  bat  (aooordnig  to 
Lttdolf )  all  the  former  errors  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introdnced.  When  Bode  in  1753  pub- 
lished a  careful  Latin  transition  of  the  Aethiopie 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
gneral  witib  the  meana  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  this  Tersion,  which  had  been  preriously  impos* 
Bible,  ezoept  to  the  fiew  who  wen  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1836*>S0,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  oollatien 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  FiOlow  of  Trinity 
College,  Gbmbridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
criHoal,  but  imther  to  gire  to  the  Abyssimans  their 
Scripturas  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
as  he  oouTeniently  oould,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  ooune  of  his  collations,  it  b  eWdent  that  the 
translation  had  been  varioudy  revised.  The  diflbrw 
enoes  of  MSS.  had  appeared  so  marked  to  Ludolf 
that  he  suppoaed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  Tereions,  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
courae  of  his  examination,  that  where  oertahi  MSS. 
differ  widdy  in  their  readinga,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readinpi  cither  in  a  conflate 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appoira  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels ;  but  that  this  was  after- 
wards revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  diflerent  com- 
plexion of  text ;  and  that  succeeding  oopyista  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passagoi;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  teat  or  mai^,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  raadinga.  It 
appcan  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Teat,  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  aome  of  the 
later  revisen  of  the  former  part ;  its  paraphrastic 
tfloe  accords  with  this  opinkm.  We  can  ocUy  form 
a  judgment  fixnn  the  prinUd  texts  of  this  version, 
until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now  known  shall  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  avaikble  for  critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  ahow  an  affinity  with  the  older 
dass  of  Greek  MSS.,  intermii^led  with  othera 
decidedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
show  a  stroc^r  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
•th«r;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
ceitainty  to  the  oonclusian  on  the  subject  of 
reviiiion. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  ftMm  the  Gredc,  and  also  that  the 
translator  made  such  mistakea  that  he  could  hardly 
have  lieen  a  person  to  whom  Greek  was  the  native 
tongue.  The  following  instanwa  (nioetiy  taken 
from  C.  B.  Michaelis)  prove  this:  Zpm  is  con- 
founded wiUi  5pca  (or  5pi|);  Matt  iv.  13,  <*in 
moiUe  Zabulon ; "  xix.  1,  **  in  monies  Judacae  tnuis 
Jordanem.**  Acts  iii.  20,  vtomtx^ipur/iiifow  is  ren- 
dered as  <<qnem  praeunxit'  (vpo«cxf»t0^^^yoy) ;  ii. 
37,  Karwwiyiivtaf  "  cgperti  nrnf  quoad  cor  eorum  " 
(mil  ir»(/9iittr)  ;  xvL  25,  fmiKpomrro  ainmtf  ot 
l^/tt4o^  ■^percoma  sunt  vincula  eorum  *'  (iw9Kpo^ 


6r  M  Ser|Mf>  Matt,  r.95^ 
rendered  «i  MfoUKj^MS  (Innafl^) ; 
Md  WScus  ^vXcw^^Mwot,  ** 
tus,"  as  if  vwiSfocs.  Ron.  viL  11,  d|f  rfi»PM. 
'« conculcavit,''  as  if  jftadrnoir.  Ker.  fr.  3L 
IpUf  "oMjerdotea,*  as  if  hfA.  Tht  neaafag  tt 
words  alike  in  spdling  is  confounded  :  thns,  I 
xii.  28,  **  Posuit  Dcminos 
the  diffiaing  meanings  of  OTX  Abo 
derings  sonetimes  aeem  to  have 
folse  etvniok)gy:  thus,  MatL  r.  22,^Qiii 
dixerit  fralRm  suum  jmmmmo^*  fmmk  * — ^ 
connected  with  ^dirof . 

Bode's  Latin  version,  to 
already  been  niadc»  enabled 
the  Roman  text  with  much  ooniideDee. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Pi«vost,of  the  Britiab  Mi 
tor  Dr.  Tregelles  a  compariaon  of  tha 
Piatt  with  the  Roman,  aa  rapratod  i 
together  with  a  litetal  rendering  of  the 
this  gave  him  the  critical  nae  ^  both 
present  Bhhop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  EUieott. 
with  the  personal  advantsge  pooaessed  by  a 
himself  aUe  to  use  both  Aeihi 
ToL,  draws  attention  to  the  aupgiesity  of  thit 
edited  by  Mr.  Phtt:  after  spealdi^  (A«fo  ••  JWI. 
p.  881)  of  the  non-panphrastie  charatJtei  of  tib 
andent  versiona  of  the  New  Test,  in  facral,  DK 
Ellicott  adds  inanote:  **It  maybe  nolieHi  ihsi 
we  have  specified  the  AethJofHc 
edited  by  Mr.  PeU  PUtt.  The  Aethk|iie 
found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  oaen 
a  paraphrase,  especially  in  difficult 

The  Old  Test,  of  thb  version,  made  finiaa  ^ 
LXX.  (as  has  been  already  specified),  haa  beca  saU 
jected  apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the  P^ake^'. 
to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  ooopicti 
edition  of  the  Aethfepk  Old  TesL  haa  been  oob- 
menoed  by  Dillmann ;  the  first  portion  of  wiUk 
appeared  in  1853. 

XiYaroturtf.— Potken,  Prrface  to  the  Jetikfk 
Paaiier,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Pref^ 
to  Bod^s  Collation  <fSt,  Matthev,  Halle,  174$; 
Bode,  ZaOn  TYxmshtion  of  the  Aetkiopk  Stm 
Test.  Brunawick,  1753 ;  T.  P.  Piatt,  MS.  JTida 
tnade  in  the  OoOatifm  i£  AetUopie  MSS^  «W 
Pricate  Letters  sent  to  JYegeUes ;  L.  A.  PieroA, 
MS.  (Mlation  efthe  Text  (^PlaUwOk  ike  Romu» 
and  Dranslatiim  ef  Variations^  ereetded  for  Trv> 
geUesi  A.  Dillmann,  Aetkius^scke  BSbelAenett- 
ung  in  Henog's  iZta^JEkcyMp&iiff.      [S.  P.  T.] 


ARABIC  VERSIONS.— To  give  a 
count  of  the  Arabic  veraioos  wmdd  be  ImpOMiMr, 
without  devoting  a  much  larger  spaee  to  the  avbJKt 
than  would  be  ^together  in  iti  plaoe  in  a 
of  the  BiUe :  for  the  versions  themsdvas  do 
owing  to  their  comparatively  lato  date, 
ptitnoiy  importance,  even  for  critical 
thua  many  points  connected  with  these 
are  rather  of  litorary  than  stricUy  Biblioal 
The  versions  of  the  OU  Test,  most  ha 
separately  from  those  of  the  New;  and  thaae  6«ai 
the  Hd>rew  text  must  be  tieated  apart  ' 
formed  from  the  LXX. 

(I.)  Ar^Aic  versiofts  1^  the  OU  TaL 

(A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew 
of  the  10th  century,  transited  porlkws  {mmt 
think  the  whole)  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arahiei  fU 
version  of  the  Pentateucn  was  printed  at  Oaaais» 
tinople,  in  1546.    The  Paris  Pblygklt  ■iiifiaii  Ito 
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MM  wiMiii  nroin  •  MS.  dlfffimi^  in  mii^  of  its 
mdingi:  tldswai  reprinted  bj  Walton.  IttMnis 
M  iTcopjirts  hid  ID  puts  sHond  tho  TttwioB  coo* 
iidarmbly.  Tha  vcnioii  of  Mah  bj  flaadiih  w«a 
orbtad  bf  nralna,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod* 
Man  MS.;  tha  lania  Hbrarr  cootaina  a  MS.  of  hia 
T«nlan  or  Job  and  of  the  realma.  KSmchi  quotea 
his  wrsion  of  Hoaea. 

The  Book  of  Joehoa  in  the  Pluia  and  Walton'a 
Polyglotta  ia  aiao  from  the  Hebrew;  and  this  K6- 
diger  states  tobetiieftetinthecassorthe  PoIt- 
glott  test  of  1  K.  xii.;  2  K.  zii.  16;  and  of  Nflh. 
i.-ix.  27. 

Other  portions,  tranabtcd  from  Hebrew  in  later 
thnea,  do  not  reqnlre  to  be  even  spediied  here. 

Bat  it  was  not  the  Jews  oo\j  who  tr4ulated  into 
Arabie  from  the  original.  There  is  also  a  Tenion 
of  the  Pentateooh  oi  the  Samaritans,  m«le  by  Aba 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  deariy  had  the  trsnsto- 
taon  of  Saadiah  before  him,  the  phraaeologT  of 
whidb  he  often  follows,  and  at  times  he  masthaTo 
oshI  the  Samaritan  wrrion.  It  is  considered  that 
tlus  worir  of  Aba  Said  (of  wiiich  a  portion  has  been 
printed)  is  of  considenble  use  in  cooneetion  with 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pcntateoch. 
[See  Samaritan  PeNTATBUCH,  ii.  3.] 

(B.)  Hade  from  One  Peshito  Syriac 
This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Poiydotts  of  the  Boolcs   of  Judges,  Rath, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  abore  in  thew  last-named  booioi). 

In  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  tnuuktion 
from  the  Mext^tlar-Sjritc  text,  which  (though  a 
recent  vendoo)  is  of  eome  importance  for  the  viti- 
cism  of  that  tiwulation. 

(C.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 

The  Tersion  in  the  Polyglotte  of  the  books  not 
specified  abore.* 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Fnlter- 
ium  Octuplam,  Qenoa,  1516. 

The  Arabic  Teraions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
rarioos  fbiins:  it  appean  as  if  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  used ;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endleas  task  to 
diacriminate  amongst  them  precisely. 

(II.)  AraU'c  verwm  ^ih^Ngw  Tnt. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  TesL 
most  fiist  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  do- 
ocribed. 

1.  The  Roman  editio  prinoeps  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1590-91  (issued  both  with  and  without  an  inter- 
loear  Latin  venion.  Reissued,  with  •  new  title, 
f».  1619 ;  and  again,  with  n  bibliographical  prefine, 
1774). 

2.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test, 
edited  hj  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  ftvm  a  MS. 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Pkris  Polyglott,  1645.  In 
the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly  the  iioman  text ;  in 
the  Epistles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The 
AraUc  in  Walton's  Polyglott  appean  to  be  simply 
taken  from  the  Paris  text. 

4.  The  CcBTthim  Arabic  text  (i.e.  in  Syriao  let- 


•  Cndlnal  WiMmsn  (On  He  JnEraeks  qf  Cks  JVsio 
TktL  EsB^e  L  Ifl-lTft.  240-S44)  gives  a  coxloas  liiTestl- 
gation  of  the  origin  and  tnnsktion  of  this  AimMc 
nalter,  sod  of  the  oocmIodsI  nos  of  (he  Hebrew  text. 
■nd  noMlJaMe  of  Om  Qjrriso  Tcnloa. 

s  A4ler(AKiMMohitos»,p.l84)glTaaaeltsttoolhan 
a  Tlnsensle  Joan  ^  l^sstannsik  who  anys  In  hie  Jfasw 


toB),  tne  Synae  and  Arabie  New  Teet,  pobliahid  M 
Ronoe,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brooght  from 
Cyprus  was  used. 

Storr  pnnred,  that  in  all  theaeciitioBs  thsGoipelB 
era  really  the  same  transition,  however  it  may 
have  been  modified  by  copyists;  espedally  whca 
the  Syriac,  or  Memphitic,  atand  by  the  aide. 

JnynboU,  in  his  deeeription  of  an  Arabic  Codes 
•t  Fnneker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Arabic  Ooepda.  He  proves  that  the  Fran^- 
ker  Codex  coincides  in  its  general  text  with  the 
Roman  editio  princeps,  and  that  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  ao  that  Raymundi,  the  Roman 
editor,  must  not  be  accused  of  having  Latinised 
the  text.  The  greater  agreement  of  tlM  Polvglott 
text  with  the  Oredc  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used. 
Juynboll  then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  the  venion 
made  in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se* 
ville.  The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes. 
Was  the  Latin  the  basis  of  the  verrion  of  the  60s- 
iiels?  and  did  some  afterwards  revise  it  with  the 
Greek?  or,  waa  it  taken  from  the  Gre^?  and 
wu  the  jtlteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work? 
If  tile  former  su]qx)6ition  be  correct,  then  the  ver* 
sion  of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  fnt ;  if 
the  htter,  then  all  th^t  was  done  by  the  Spanish 
biehop  most  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic 
Tenion  to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeisier,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen* 
dorf  (Gr.  Test  1859.  Prolegg.  ccxxxix.),  endea. 
Toun  to  prove,  that  all  the  suppoeed  connexion  of 
this  (or  apparently  of  any)  veraion  with  John  of 
Seville  is  a  mistake.  The  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  are  express.  He 
sap,  under  the  year  737,  <*  His  aequaUs  Joannes 
Hispalensis  Praesul  divinoi  libros  lingua  Arabioa 
donabat  utriusoue  nationis  saluti  consulens;  quo- 
niam  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus  erat  Christianis 
aequo  atqoe  Maoris;  Latins  pasim  ignorabatur. 
Ejua  interpretationis  exempla  ad  nostrsm  aetatem 
(t*.  #•  A.D.  1600)  oonservata  sunt,  extantque  non 
ano  in  loco  in  Hispania."^  Gildemeister  aays, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirdj  caused  from  a  mis> 
understanding  of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderie 
of  Toledo,  the  first  who  says  anythmg  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  nally  in 
the  10th  century,  and  not  hi  the  8th :  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  different  permn  apparently  from  the 
Biehop,  of  the  same  name,  about  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  misinformed.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  JuynboU's  details  and  arguments  were 
likely  to  be  eet  aside  through  the  brief  fragments  of 
Gikiemeistei^s  letten  to  Tischendorf,  whfeh  the 
latter  has  publiahed. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  Intter  part  is  a  tnuis- 
ktion  from  the  Peehit<HSyrisc ;  the  Epistles  not 
found  in  that  venion  and  the  Apocalypae  ara  said 
to  be  iVom  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Pdvglotts  is 
ftt>m  the  Greek.  Various  Arabic  tranalatioos  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
requira  any  eapcdal  enumeration  here. 

4»  Uu  MOaBoM  dtaamoddoi,  Hocsoa,  164ft.  p  115,  <•  m 
aanto  ArpoUspo  Don  Joan  tndoxo  la  isgreda  eacriuira 
en  Arsbigo,  per  coya  inieroenriva  hiio  DIos  mndios  mlla* 
gros  i  los  Moros  le  Usmavan  OUd  olwiateran,'*    AJI« 

coqlectores  this  deslgnalloa  to  be     AJ^J\  jJS 
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LiUratwrt, — ^Mabniraeus,  Prtfws*  to  the  reistm^ 
«•  1774,  of  ihg  Soman  edSiMm  oftheAnbic  Goo- 
feb ;  Storr,  JHsoertatio  maugwrcJia  eriUoa  do 
£oa»geUio  Arabido,  Tlibingeu,  1775 ;  JayoboU, 
Lottorhmdufo  B^dragen{Ttcoido8tui^e.  Beochy- 
omg  van  oen  Arabischon  Codex  dor  Franekor  Biih- 
Uo&aeA^  bevattende  de  vier  EvangoUen^  geoolgd  van 
oenige  opmeringen,  uaetke  do  lotterkundigo  Goschit' 
dtmi  van  do  ilra&ucA«  Vertaimn  dor  Evangolion 
botroffon),  Leyden,  1838;  WiMman,  On  tho  Mi- 
rodeo  of  tho  Now  Tottament.  [S.  P.  T.] 

AUMEMIAK  VERSION.— Before  the  5th  oen- 
tui7  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
inTented  the  Annenian  letters.  Soon  after  this  it 
\i  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian  language 
oommenoed,  at  first  from  the  Syiiac  Miesrob,  with 
his  oompauions,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  vei^ion 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in  the  New,  they 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  iix»n  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  Esnak  returned  fi'om  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Aimenian  Patriarch,  and 
Hiesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done, 
JD,  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  aruse  the  difficulty  of  their 
wantof  a  competent  acquaintance  with  that  language: 
to  remedy  this,  Einak  and  Joseph  weiti  sent  with 
Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is  himself  the  narrator  of 
these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moses  odls  their  third 
translation;  the  first  being  that  f  om  the  Syriac, 
and  the  second  that  which  had  been  attempted 
without  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Gi'eek 
tongue.  The  Uust  seems  to  be  that  the  frrmer 
attempts  were  used  as  &r  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  whole  was  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the 
Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Armenian  i^nteared  at  Amstei-dam 
in  1666,  under  the  care  ot  a  person  commonly 
tettned  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  being  an 
Armenian  bishop  (Hug,  however,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  his  name,  and  Eichhom  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  oditio  prmcepo  others  were 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  naade  to  do  more 
than  to  folbw  its  text ;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Uscan  had  by  no  means  fiuthfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohrah,  in  1789,  pub- 
li^ed  at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armwian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
threugbout,  but  also  the  results  of  ooUationa  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  oS  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Ciiicia;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  several  more  of  particular  portions, 
suck  as  the  Psalms.  Tisdieiidorlstates  that  Aucher, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  informed 
h  m  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow -monks  had 
undertaken  a  ne«  ciitiGal  edition :  this  probably 
would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various  collations 
of  Zohrab,  together  with  those  of  other  MSS. 

Hie  eritical  cditora  of  the  New  Test,  appear  aU 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arme- 
nian language;  the  want  oi  a  Latin  translation  or 
♦htt  venion  ha*  made  it  thus  impossible  for  tliem 


to  use  it  as  a  critiol  authority, 
of  otheis.  Some  readings  were  thus 
to  Mill  by  Louis  Piques;  Wetotcin 
more  from  La  Cnoe;  Griesboeb  m 
ooUatioa  of  the  New  TcsL  of  1789, 
denkamp  of  Hambuig.    Schoiz 


hjthftf 

vovbmosj^ 
«i. 
aided  Ly  t 
bvB» 
_  oi  harjtt 

been  funiished  with  a  coUationof  the  text  oi  Ism 
but  either  this  was  dooe  very  putiaUy  aid  ianr> 
rectiy,  or  else  Scbolx  made  bat  Uttk  oae  (oai  tMi 
without  real  aocoraey)  of  the  ooUal 
partial  collations,  hovovor,  w«<e  by  no 
as  to  supply  what  ^oo  needed  for  tlM  real 
use  of  the  venion;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Cacsa's 
text  waa  thorooghlT  untmstworthy  ibr  edtacal  pc^ 
pose^  an  exact  coUatioa  of  the  Veniee  text  of  latw 
became  a  deoidenitum ;  Dr.  Charlca  Bkn  of  tk» 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Ttopkok, 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portk«  ot  sk» 
materials  fi>r  Us  critical  editioe  of  the  Greek  Ta«»> 
meat.  By  marking  the  words,  and 
import  of  the  varioos  readings,  and  tko 
pancioa  of  Uooan'o  toxU  Riea  did  all  that  ««« 
pivcticaUe  to  make  the  whole  of  the  Uboor  d 
Zohrah  available  for  those  not  lika  himaeif  Axiae* 
oian  schobaa. 

it  had  been  long  noticed  that  in  the 
New  Teat  as  priiited  by  Uscan  I  John  r. 
found:  those  who  ate  only  modeimtdy 
with  criticism  Wwuld  feel  assured  that  this  murit  w 
an  addition,  and  that  it  conU  not  be  part  c^uc 
original  translation,  Dkl  Usam  then  introdccc  : 
from  the  Vulgate  ?  he  seems  to  hai-e  admitted  taiS 
in  some  things  be  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  kj 
tivnslations  fi-om  the  LaUn.  It  waa,  howevet.  au 
that  Haitho  king  of  Aimenia  (1224-70;,  had  s^ 
sailed  this  vcrae:  that  he  revised  the  Arn>euiA 
veision  by  means  of  the  Latin  Vnlpto,  aoad  that  to 
translated  the  prefaoeo  of  Jerome  (and  also  th^ci 
which  are  qMxrioos)  into  Armenian.  Hcnoe  a  kiLJ 
of  sH^MoiM  attached  itself  to  the  Armenian  rtrsoi. 
and  its  use  waa  aooompanied  by  a  kind  of  6v<sr 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  critical  aatbonij  wL*^ 
could  be  safely  used.  The  known  fiict  th^  Zafaut 
had  omitted  1  John  t.  7,  wss  f<ilt  to  bo  so  &r  asa- 
factory  that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  loond  il  a 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  sees  to  be  eailier  thas 
the  introductioo  of  this  corruption.  Bat  the  a«- 
faition  of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  Ins  statancnt  oi  the  Ajb«> 
nian  authorities,  set  forth  the  duracter  of  the  rasa 
distinctly  in  this  plaoe  aa  well  as  in  ikot  text  % 
general  Dr.  Rien  says  of  1  John  ▼.  7,  thai  c^jt  C 
eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohnh,  cue  only,  aod  Mac 
written  A.O.  1656,  has  the  patoage  aa  in  the  >c^ 
phanic  Greek  text.  In  ooo  ancient  MS.  the  rashLi^ 
is  found  fi-om  a  recent  correction.  Thus  the.>v  a 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  inaariod  \s 
Haitha  or  by  any  one  till  the  tisw  whom 
lived.  The  wordii^  howevei,  of  Uscan  i 
place,  is  not  in  aooordlance  with  the  MS.  of  l^^*  . 
ao  that  each  seems  to  have  been  independently  bBr> 
rowed  frtMU  the  Latin.  That  Uscan  did 
can  be  no  if  sonable  doubt ;  (or  in  the 
context  Uauan  accords  with  the  Latin  in 
to  all  collated  Armenian  MSS. :  thus  in 
follows  the  Latin  **  Chriotm  est  Veritas 
20  he  has,  instead  of  i^fuv,  the  subjuactire 
swering  to  atfims:  even  in  this  minute  poat  t^ 
Armenian  MSS.  definitely  vary  from  Caovi.  U 
iii.  11,  for  A7cnrw/<er,  Uscan  stands  akne  in  acze» 
ing  with  the  Vulgate  diiigatiMn  These  mre  pcoat»  ti 
the  employment  of  the  Vulgate  either  by  U 
by  some  one  el)«  who  pi^eisued  the  M5.  frnaa 
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be  printed.  There  ai«  many  other  passa^  in 
which  mlteratioiw  or  coosideimbie  additions  (see  for 
SMtanoe  Matt.  xv\,  2,  3,  xziii.  14;  John  viii.  1-11 ; 
Acts  XT.  84,  xxiii.  24,  xrviii.  25),  are  pitwfit  that 
UKcan  agi-ees  with  the  Vulgnte  against  all  knovm 
MSS.  (These  variations  in  the  two  texts  of  Uboblh 
iind  Zohrab,  as  well  as  the  material  readings  of 
Armonhin  IfSS.  are  inserted  in  Ti-egelles's  Greek 
Test,  on  Dr.  Rien's  authority.) 

Hnl  nystematic  revision  with  the  Vulgate  is  not 
to  be  round  even  in  Uscan's  text :  thej  differ  greatly 
in  chaiTicteristic  readings ;  though  here  and  there 
throughout  there  is  some  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  fi-om  the  Vulgate.  And  as  to  accordances 
with  the  Latin,  we  hare  n)  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  iny  pixwf  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  Kin?  Ilaitho. 

Some  have  A[n)ken  of  this  version  ss  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek;  the  only  giounds  for  such  a  notion 
c»n  be  the  facts  connected  with  pai*t  of  the  history 
if  its  execution.  Thet«  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  i«ad- 
injTS  which  show  that  the  translators  had  isade 
aome  use  of  the  SyriaC;  but  tliese  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  texture  of  the  version :  an  addi- 
tion fiem  John  xx.  21,  brought  into  Matt,  xzviii. 
18,  in  both  the  Arr!:enian  and  the  Peshito  is  pro- 
bably the  most  marlced. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest :  it  eeems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Aiine- 
nian,  but  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  copies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  proofs  of  the  difference 
between  the  MS.  bronght  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria;  but  thus 
much  at  least  is  a  certain  conclusion,  Uiat  compa- 
rison with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  last  twelve  vei'ses  of  2>t.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
the  older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  insertion  in 
the  later,  may  be  taken  as  a  pi-oof  of  $oim  effective 
revision. 

The  Armenian  version  in  its  general  textnro  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Teat. :  it  was  a  worthy  service  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
m.  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading;  of  oeiiain 
Greek  copies  existing  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th 
century. 

Luirabirt, — Moees  Chorenensis,  Higtoriae  Ar- 
mmttnioae  Libri  iii.  ed.  Guliel.  et  Geoi^.  Whis- 
toD,  1736 ;  Rieu  (Dr.  Charles),  M3,  eoUation  of 
the  ArvMnian  text  of  Zohrab,  aid  translation  tjf  the 
variem  readings  made  for  Trtgettes*      [S.  P.  T.] 

GHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [Tabouhs,  p.  1637.] 

EOYITIAN  VERSIONS.—I.  Thb  Memphitic 
VEKflioir. — ^The  versioo  thns  deaigntted  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  translation 
known  to  scholars ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded  aa  a 
sufficiently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  fiict  waa  establiahed  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  venions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
f^und  to  he  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
<  andatiun  then  so  termed :  for  in  the  dialect  af 
Upper  Egypt  there  was  another ;  and  it  is  from  thb 
mncient  Vof^M  in  XTpper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
i«  takea.  Thus  Co^to-Memphitir,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  b  the  better  name  foi  the  version  in  the 
dialect  of  lx>wer  Kgypt. 

MTben  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do 
ao(  Know:  we  find,  however,  that  in  the  middle  of 

vol .  III. 


the  4th  century  the  E^ptian  language  was  m  great 
use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  thai 
country ;  tor  the  rule  of  Pachomius  for  the  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  np  in  Egyptian,  and  tc 
have  been  af)erwaixls  translated  into  Gi-eek.  It  was 
prescribed  that  every  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  tor  whom  this  rule  in  Egyptian 
was  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  le  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms.  The  whole  naiTa- 
tion  presupposes  that  there  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
transiatiiMi. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladiu.4  found  at  Nitria  the  Abbot  John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Test.,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek ;  so  that  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter, there  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this  time. 
Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian  worship 
was,  will  feel  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that  the  Scrij>> 
tures  had  then  been  tranitlaced. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modem  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christians'  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is  the  version  now 
termed  Memphitic.  When  MSS.  had  teen  brought 
from  Egypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman,  pre- 
pared in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death.  From  some  of  the  readings 
having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  waa  able  to  use  them 
for  insertion  in  his  Gieek  Test.;  they  often  difler 
(sometimes  for  the  better)  from  the  text  published 
by  Wilkins.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth; 
in  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first  MemphiUc 
New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paiis.  That 
he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  very  satisfic- 
tory  manner  would  probably  now  be  owned  by  every 
one ;  but  it  must  be  lemembered  that  no  one  else  did 
it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  account  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  variations  which 
he  found  in  them :  hia  text  seems  to  be  in  many 
places  a  confused  combination  of  what  he  took  tVom 
various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences  do  not  properly 
connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said)  in  grammatical 
ctmstrnction.  And  yet  for  ISO  yean  tiiia  was  the 
on/y  Memphitic  edition. 

in  1846-8,  Schwaiixe  published  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  whidi  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  tlie  Royal  Libivy  thero.  Th«e 
weie  almost  entirely  modem  transcripts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  produceil  a  far  more  satis- 
factory work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  found  m 
his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  waa  a  collation  of 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  versiona  with  Lach 
mann's  Greek  Test.  (184$?),  and  the  fint  of  Tsch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  axe  also  sudi  references  to 
the  Latin  renion  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  eeeins 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartee  prevented  the  continua- 
tion of  his  laboura.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
first  of  the  Acts  and  thfn  of  the  Epistles,  hive  ap- 
pea*ied ;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  available 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  themselvea  unauquainted 
with  Egyptian:  the  editor  givei»  as  his  reason  for 
itHUing  a  bare  text,  that  he  intended  soon  ti»  puhjib 
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%  work  of  his  own  io  whidi  he  would  luUy  employ 
mt  authority  of  the  ancient  rersions.  Sereral  yeoi-a 
hare  lanoe  peased,  and  Boettichcr  does  not  leein  to 
give  any  iiirther  proepect  of  the  issue  of  such  Tolome 
on  the  ancient  Terrirais. 

In  1848-52,  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Mem- 
phitic  New  Tnt.  was  pnblished  by  the  Society  for 
iVomoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
dsre  of  the  Rer.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  pre- 
pnratioD  he  followed  MSS.  without  dependins:  on 
the  text  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  which  would  hsTe 
hardly  been  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  an  edition 
blended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  chorches, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Egyptian  text  which  is 
read  alond  Lb  printed  in  large  dbarscters,  there  is  at 
the  side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
readers  may  themselreB  be  able  to  onderstand  some- 
thing of  what  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
rersion :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  translation  ex- 
isted in  eaily  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  from 
time  immemorial)  in  church  use  in  Egypt;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  chaiacter  and  its  Tslue  as 
to  textual  criticion  (after  the  other  Egyptian  Yer- 
ti-ais  hare  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  aie  many  considerations  whidi  go  &r  to  proTc 
the  kientity  of  what  we  now  hare,  with  that  whidi 
most  hare  caiisted  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  made  fix>m 
the  LXX.  Of  this,  Wilkins  edited  the  Pentateuch 
in  1731 ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1744.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Major  Prophets 
IB  1852.    Baidelli  published  Duiiel  m  1849. 

II.  Ths  Thebaio  Vebbiok.— The  examination 
of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  hist  century  showed  that 
besideB  the  Memphitic  there  is  also  another  Tendon 
in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialecL  To  this  the  name 
Sahidic  wss  a^ied  by  aome,  fivm  an  Arabic  de» 
iignataon  for  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  hmguage. 
It  is,  howew,  nr  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a 
name  not  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
occupants  of  that  land:  thus  (>>pto-Thebaw  (as 
styled  by  Giofgi),  or  simply  Thefaaks,  is  &r  prefer^ 
able.  "Hie  fint  who  attended  mudi  to  the  subject 
of  this  veivion  was  Woide,  who  collected  leadingB 
from  MSS.  which  he  communicated  to  Cramer  in 
1779.  In  1785  Mingarolli  published  a  few  por^ 
lions  of  this  veision  of  the  New  Test,  from  the 
Naman  MSS.  In  1789  Gk>igi  edited  very  valu- 
able Greek  and  Thebak:  frsgments  f  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ffth  century. 
Mflnter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  version ;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with 
readings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in  other 
nuts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  veer 
MinffLniW  printed  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Nani;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
wero  never,  properly  speaking,  publisiked,  A  few 
ocpies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated :  they  an 
the  more  valuable  fitmn  the  fiurt  of  the  MSS.  having 
been  de8tjx>yed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
fell,  and  from  their  containing  a  portion  of  the  New 
Test,  not  found,  it  appeaim»  in  any  known  MS.  Wokle 
was  now  busily  engnged  in  the  collection  of  portions 
of  the  Thebak  Soiptures:  he  iiad  even  issued  a 
Prospectus  of  such  an  edition  in  1778.  Woide's 
deatli  touk  place  before  his  edition  was  completed. 
In  17S9,  bo'verer,  it  appoued  u:  ier  the  eittcrial 


core  <^  Fold.  In  this  work  all  the 
by  Woide  himself  were  given,  as  well 
lished  by  Minganlli  in  his  lUeftime  ;  bat  ant  oclj 
were  Mingarelli's  posthumous  sheets  ffii  by,  bLi 
also  aU  that  had  been  published  by  M 
Gioip,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  M 
the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  Ford  might  hav«  used  fi' 
his  edition.  This  collection  of  frs^Denta  casiriiTt 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thebak  New  Test.  Thn 
might,  however,  be  greatly  amplified  out  of  whtf 
are  mentioned  by  Zo^p^  as  found  m  the  Bo'pb 
MSS.  (low  in  the  Propoganda),  ia  hk  catakr  t 
pubUshed  in  1810  after  his  death.  It  ooold  hari  r 
have  been  Jiought  that  thw  definite  aoeooDt  «f  r 
isting  Thecaic  fragflaents  wodd  hare 
more  than  half  a  century  without 
scholar  having  rescued  the  incdiied  portioM  «c  tr.< 
version  from  their  obscurity ;  and  surely  tins  «w  *. 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Biblical  critia  had  beis 
foond  who  posieni  Egyptian  Icaraii^. 

In  the  Memphitk  Gospels  of  Sdiwaitae  thcrv  » 
not  only,  as  has  been  alrendv  mftitianed,  i 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  t«x^  but  alao  the 
of  that  leaned  editor  on  both  Fovd  ai^  W 
neither  of  whom,  in  hk  jodgment,  posseMi 
dent  editorial  competency.  In  thk  opinioB  he 
perhaps  correct;  but  still  let  it  be 
it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  Woidt  {id  wk  a 
Ford  was  simply  the  continner),  there  k  vm  x«m 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebak  New  Test,  wo  m 
remain  unprinted  stilL  Had  thk  been  the  erne  t^ 
loss  to  textual  criticism  wouU  have  been  graai. 

III.  A  Third  Eotptiasc  Vebsiok. — ^S 
Egyptian  fragments  were  notked  by  botk  M 
ami  Gkip  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.,  vbsch  a 
dialect  difler  both  from  the  Memphitk 
These  fiagmcnta,  of  a  third  Egyptian 
were  edit^  by  both  these  schokn  iniippamkBth  a 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  wIhI  part  of  £4;ypi ' 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  wbat  ahouti  be 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  dedl 
Arabian  writera  mentkn  a  thinl  Egyjit 
under  the  name  of  j^oa^mtfrte,  and  thk  has  by 
been  aiwrnntd  as  the  appiiktkB  for  thk 
Giorgi  supposed  that  tlUs  was  the  dialaet  of  ni 
Ammonian  Ossk ;  in  thk  Mflnter  agree 
and  thus  they  called  the  versiosi  th* 
There  k  in  fact  no  oertakty  on  the  sal 
the  affinitiea  of  tl**  dkl«^  er*  rlswly 
Thebaic,  and  as  it  n**  ueen  shown  that 
the  distikt  of  Zkhcwt  Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  D^^ 
it  seems  bv  no  means  likely  that  it  <mn  htiian.  &»  j 
regknso  fiu>  from  the  Thehsid.  Indeed  it  has  bcei 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  alight  difliniMw 
(mostly  thoee  of  orthography)  entitle  thk  t»  k 
ooDsklersd  to  be  a  really  difl<»t  dialect 
Thebak  itself. 

After  the  fint  portions  of  thk 
were  tnoseribed  mdependently  by  Zocga  wmi  £a^ 
breth,  and  their  transcripts  appeared  z 
in  1810  and  1811.    The  Utter  of  th«a 
accompanied  hk  edition  with  critical 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  veraosa  «■  the 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

77k  CAoroctsr  and  criticai  uss  of  tAe 
FsrsioRS. — It  sppeais  that  the  Thdiak  vcEsk 
ressonaUy  chum  a  higher  antiquity  thaa  the 
phitic.  The  two  tianslations  are  iwliaisk  ni  ^ 
each  Mur,  and  both  spring  from  Greek  riniia  TW 
Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  nidcr  «f  tk 
two,  partly  frtm  it  having  betn  thaught  thst  t 
book  io  the  Thdbak  dialect  qootei 
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ORiii'  ^^fwt  iruft  jixiged  to  be  ihn  nntiqnity  nf  th« 
book  w  i«fenv'.  to.  Them  are  other  gniunds  l*as 
pi^ecarious.  if  the  Meniphitic  reraiou  t^hihit^  ^ 
genenil  agreement  with  tlie  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  third  centuiy,  it  is  Dot  unreasonable 
fo  suppose  that  it  either  belongs  to  that  age,  or  at 
)eaKt  to  one  not  yerv  remote.  Now  while  this  is 
the  case  it  if  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
seenM  to  have  been  framed  from  a  text  in  which 
theiD*  was  a  much  greater  admixtui-e,  find  tliat  not 
^lising  from  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 
into  the  tnuieitioD  text  of  the  fourth  century  (com- 
mencing probably  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 
oppwite  direction :  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
Vt^rsions  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  i^arded,  but  that  the 
Bfeniphitic  is  oflen  preferable  as  to  the  jepodneas  of 
ils  readings,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  dialect. 

!t  is  probable  thai  the  more  Hellenized  r^ion  of 
Lcwer  I'^ypt  would  not  require  a  vei-nacuiar  ver^ 
noil  at  so  early  a  period  aa  wotild  the  more 
thoroughly  Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There 
are  some  marks  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaic ; 
the  Greek  words  which  are  intitxluced  are  changed 
into  a  barbarous  form ;  the  habitual  introduction  of 
an  aerate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
(ireek  sounds,  or  else  it  neems  like  a  want  of  polish 
in  ii»  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing Greek  words  in  Egyptian  ia  not  needed,  we  can 
see  fiom  its  non-existence  in  the  Memphitic. 

The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these  :">that 
the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
among  the  Christiana  in  Upper  l*lgypt ;  that  it  was 
formed  from  MSS.  auch  as  were  then  current  in 
the  legions  of  li^pt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
andria ;  that  afterwards  the  Memphitic  version  was 
executed  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
from  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  thu.< 
Id  pitxMs  of  time  the  Mamphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecdeaiastical  nae.    Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  Thebaic 
in  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place  until 
Ai'abic  wa^  fast  beomniDg  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
that  land.     Jt  will  be  well  for  those  whose  studies 
enable  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  domain  of 
i^cyptian   literatu»,   to   communicate  to  Biblical 
fichoUra  the  resnlts  of  new  researches. 

Tlie  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticum, 
even  thou|^  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
(Jianneis,  ia  rery  high.  In  some  respect  they  afford 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text  cur- 
reot  in  Kgrpt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the  Old 
f  .^tin  and  the  version  of  Jerome  for  that  in  use  in 
the  West.     [VrLOATE.] 

A  tew  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
tAirff  Egyptian  version.  The  fragments  of  this  fol- 
low the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
rhnracter.  This  version  does  however  poesess  critical 
rMlue,  aa  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  poition  not 
cnovn  ia  the  Thebaic.  The  existence  of  tlie  third 
nernmi  is  a  fiiiilier  argument  as  to  tKe  early  ex- 
Ptecoe  and  vse  ef  the  Thebaic,  for  this  seems  to  be 
brxued  from  it  by  moalding  it  into  the  colloquial 
[itil«:t  of  some  locality. 

Littraturt. — Sehwartze,  Quatuor  Evangelia  in 
"Jiale^rto  Lingtuu  Capticae  Mempftiiica,  1846-7 ; 
Voidc,  Aovt  TestamefUi  DragmerUa  SahiJica 
i.e,  Thebaica),  [Appendix  ad  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
1  iiiga rel  1  i,  Aiffyptiorum  Codictan  Beliquvte,  1 785, 
K*.  ;  Miinter,  Commmtatio  de  indole  Venkmia 
i,  T.  SttAidicae,  1789 ;  Giorgi,  Frafjment^m  Et. 
I   Joan.  Oraeoo'CopUh  7Aebaicftm,  17«9;  Zoega, 


Cataicgus  Codicur^  Cofiticorwn  MtrnmcriptoruH 
qui  in  Museo  Borrjiano  Veiitn's  adtenHmiur,  1810; 
En^elbretb,  Dragmenta  Baamurieo-Coptica  Veterii 
et  Nuvi  TettameHti^  1811.  [S.  P.  T.] 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— Tn  the  year  Si  8  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  ^^criptm^e,  Ulphila;, 
was  bom.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  oonfebsion 
rejecting  the  orthodox  cieed  of  Nicaea;  through 
him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism ;  it  may  be,  however,  more  oon'ect  to 
consider  that  Arianism  (or  Semi- .Arianism)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  of  Ulphiins, 
had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  had 
subscribed  the  Horao^usion  confession.  .  The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  translation  in  which  few  trJEU^es,  if  any  ''except  in 
Phil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar  and  erit>- 
neons  dogmas.  In  388  (Jlphilas  visited  Constan- 
tinople to  defend  his  heterodox  ci«ed,  and  while 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
and  governed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
po6.«(ession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be-^ 
ginnins  of  the  8th  oentuiy  Amongst  the  Goths 
in  both  thesp  countries  can  the  use  of  this  version 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  vernacular  tivislation  of  a  lai^e  portion  of 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
Morillon  having  mentioned  that  he  had  obsen'cd 
one  in  the  libraiy  of  tlte  monasteiy  of  W'eidcn  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Loid't 
Prayer  zsd  some  other  parts,  which  were  afler 
wants  published,  as  were  other  verses  copied  sooi 
after  by  Arnold  Mercntor. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Swedes  took  that  part  of  Prague 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleine  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  spoils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argmten*. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Weixlen ;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  found 
thei*e  by  the  Swedes,  for  Strenins,  who  died  in  16()1, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codex  ArgetUeua 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm  ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
years  biter,  it  disappeai^.  In  1655  it  was  in  tite 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  librarian ;  to  him  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  givm,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  geneml  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repurchased  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gaidie,  who  oiused 
it  to  be  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  the 
libi-ary  of  the  University  of  Upeial,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  hook  was  in  the  hands  ei  Voasiua  a 
transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Juniiie, 
his  uncle,  edited  the  tirat  edition  of  the  Gothic, 
Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665 :  the  Anglo-Sazoa  Gospels, 
edited  by  Marshall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  te\t. 
The  labours  of  other  editors  succeeded :  Stiem- 
hielm,  1671;  Benzel  and  Lye,  1750;  and  others 
oompaititively  recent.  The  MS.  is  written  on  relium 
that  was  once  puiple,  in  silver  lettei-s.  excrpt  tboM 
at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  ai-e  golden     Tlti 
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Gnspeln  hnrt  mntj  laeaiiM:  it  is  ealcalated  that 
when  «ntire  it  consisted  of  320  folios;  tliere  are 
Dow^  but  188.  The  uniformitj  of  the  writing  is 
wonderful:  so  that  it  lias  been  thoaglit  whether 
fm'h  letter  was  not  formed  bj  a  hot  iron  impressing 
the  ^Id  or  silrer,  iD«d  just  as  bookbinden  put  oo 
thf  lettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  beaatiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
hare  been,  written  in  the  6th  century*  probably  in 
Ujiper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  soTen*i^ty. 
Some  in  tlie  last  oentur}'  supposed  that  the  language 
of  this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Prankish— on 
Apdnion  whidi  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Italy  of  Ostn>Gothic  writings,  tJbont  which  there 
could  be  DO  question  nised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  were  evidence  oo  the  same 


Kuittd,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  WolfenbHttel  pa- 
'imfscst  some  portions  of  the  li^iistle  to  the  Romans 
in  Ci'otbic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  ronion  of  Ulphilas.  This  diaoorery  first  made 
known  the  eiisti>nce  of  any  pait  of  a  Tersion  of  the 
Epibtlcs.  The  portions  brought  to  light  were  soon 
afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  collection  of  re- 
marks on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by  Busching. 

But  a»  it  was  certain  that  in  obscnre  pUces  the 
Co<Ux  Argenteus  had  been  not  Teij  con^ectly  read, 
Ihre  Uboured  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to 
form  a  Latin  renion :  what  he  had  thus  prepared 
WW  edited  by  Zahn  in  18()5. 

New  light  dawned  on  Ul))hilas  and  his  Tersion  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpetests  in  the  Ambit)(4an 
Libraiy  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
libivrian,  he  noticed  traces  of  tome  Octhic  writing 
Older  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  Books  of  Kara  and  Ndiemiah.  In 
making  further  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphei^  these  MSS.  in  conjunction 
with  Count  Carlo  Ottario  Castiglione,  and  their 
Udwars  resulted  in  the  recorexy,  besides  a  few  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  SL  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 

The  c<fition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  I^tin  tranalatka,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
:vere  at  the  pains  to  re-examine,  at  Upsal  and  Blilan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  hare  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predecessors.  The  Milan  palhnpsests  were 
chcmicalhf  restored  when  the  mode  of  doing  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Those  who  have  them- 
•Hres  looked  at  the  Wolfenbftttel  palimpsest  from 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Mihm,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  nnrestored  MS.  at  WoUenbHttel  than  the 
restored  MSS.  at  MiUui.*  This  must  be  borne  in 
nmd  if  we  would  appreciate  the  laboura  of  Oabe* 
lenti  and  Loebe. 

In  1854  UppstrSin  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codeji  Argentew^  with  a  beautiful 
fiioflimile.     Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then  miss- 


*  tedi  Is  the  writer's  jndcEment  flrom  bis  own  caami- 
Qiiloa  oftteiMiUmpspst  at  Wotfeobattel,  and  of  tliose  <a 


ing,  and  Cppstrom  tdls  a  ratiwr  UMj^aiJfr»g 
that  they  had  been  stolen  bf  some  Eagliab  tn- 
veller.  It  is  a  satisfactiai],  howerer,  tkii  a  ^v 
years  aftcrwaitis  the  real  thief  oa  Iub  deafb-Wd 
restored  the  missing  leaves ;  and,  thov^  stolen.  . 
was  not  by  anyone  out  of  Swedesi.  Ci^aLflui  c&tri 
them  as  a  sufmlement  in  1857. 

In  1855-6  Massmann  iasiied  aa  iinlTf!  arb? 
edition  of  all  the  Gothk:  portions  of  tiie  t*CAi|<>?n 
known  to  be  extant.  He  aeoonpanies  the  0«^« 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  nad  tiier«  arv  i 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  subjoined.  This  e£t--« 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Cabelewta  a:  - 
Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ulphilas  bj  F.  L.  ^ 
appeared  at  PiMlerbom  in  1858. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gotfkic 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  possess 
a  version  the  use  of  which 
widely  throogh  Europe,  it  is  a  meaomcBt  of  t^ 
Christianization  of  the  Goths;  and  as  a  ws'c 
knovcn  to  have  been  made  fai  the  4th  eeoturr.  c  .' 
tiansmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  Ha  nl » 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witneas  to 
which  were  current  in  t^  age.  in  certma 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  ttmt  proof  of  t^ 
influence  of  the  Latfai ;  and  thb  has  heen  le^afe! 
as  confirmed  by  the  order  of  the  GocfKls  ia  t*» 
Codex  ArgenifUMy  being  that  of  seme  of  the  Old  laes 
MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  Bot  if  the  pe»— 
liarities  pointed  out  were  boriowed  in  the  Gotte 
fit)m  the  Latin,  they  most  be  considered  rathera*  *x 
ceptional  points,  and  not  such  aa  affect  the 
tcxtnre  of  the  vexsioo,  for  its  Greek  oorigia 
to  be  mistaken.  This  is  certain  fifm  the 
in  whidi  the  Gred:  oonstroctioos  and  tfie 
compound  words  are  imitated.  The  Ttry 
of  rendering  are  proofii  of  Gre^  und  aol  Lata 
origin.  The  marks  of  conformity  to  the  Latia  aatv 
have  been  introduced  into  the  venion  in  the  oar 
of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rale  ia  the* 
land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The  WoKnbiRr 
palimpsest  has  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic 

The  Greek  fiton  which  the  versioii 
must  in  many  respects  hare  been  what  baa  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  wuta' i 
another  witness   to  which    is   the  revised   hm 
of  the  Old  Latin,  snch  as  ia  Ibniid  ia  the  Cbdes 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  &ei  the  Itah 
[Vulgate.] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gd&* 
confirm  those  of  the  most  ancient  authoritiea,  Ai 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  poaseai 
weight. 

Zt/^nihirv.— Waits,  U<gber  da»  Lehm 

Lskre  det   UtpkOa,  1840;  GabelenU  and  Lorbe 

Ulphilaa  {Proiegomena),  1 836-43 ;  Uppstr6m,Cvdlu 

Argent€ut,  1854  {Decern  Codicia  AryemUi  reiSrm 

folia,  1857) ;  Massmann,  Ulfias,  1857.      [S.  P.  T.^ 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TC^TA- 

MENT. 


1.  SsPTUAonrr. — ^In  addition  to  the 
artide  on  this  vernoo  [:>BPTDAonT]  a  fra 
may  be  noted  here. 

rl.)  Name, — In  all  diacnssioBf  rdatire  ta  the 
name  of  S^uagini,  so  nniveiaally  apfvofrBtad  t» 
the  Greek  vernoo  of  Alexandria,  the  aehaiioB  d^ 
covered  by  Oman  and  pobtiahed  hj  ttitaehl  asfch! 
to  be  oonakiered.    The  origin  of  this  Latia 


Mnaa;  boi  of  conne  be 

their  nafeantion. 


never  saw  the  laiter  prta-  fe 
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The  ampiincatioiis  of  the  LXX.  and  Simaritiin  ofloi 
resemble  each  other  greatlj  in  caancter,  as  if  similar 
false  aiticim  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  But  aa,  in  spite  of  all  similaritiea  inch  ai 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritin»  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  o^ 
ti-auslation  from  a  Samaiitan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  dilficuiues,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  seme  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritpu, 
see  Bishop  Kitxgerald  in  Kitto's  JovnuU  of  Sacred 
LUeratwrt^  Oiit.  1848»  pp.  324-332.) 

(III.)  The  Liturgical  Origin  of  PorHouM  of  th§ 
LXX. — ^This  is  a  subject  iov  inquiry  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
as  its  importance  deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tre> 
gelles  many  veai^s  9^  that  the  headings  of  certain 
Psalms  in  tne  LXX.  coincide  with  the  liturgical 
directions  in  the  Jewish.  Prayer-Book :  the  results 
weiv  at  a  later  period  communicated  in  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  April,  1852,  pp. 
207-9.  The  resulU  mar  be  briefly  stated :— The 
23nl  Psalm,  LXX.  (24Ui,  Hebrew),  is  headed  in 
the  LXX.,  T^f  fuat  vafifidrov ;  so  too  in  Hebrew,  in 
De  SoU's  Prayera  df  the  Sephardim,  pfi^nn  OVl : 

2L\i?«t':;Tyi::,;;!i:f  i,:  i  V"t  '-'"•  ^"•'-  '^'^'  '•"'"  r"^^""" 

mi'es  there  deposited ;  and,  let    w  DV7 :  Ps.  xciii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  idv.),  rerpMi 

aa^fidrov,  ^jf^')  UVb:    Ps.  xdi.,   LXX.  (Heb. 

xciii.),  ctt  r^F  ^fUpa»  rod  frfo<ra$0drov,  Dlv 

^C^.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek  copies  extant 
which  contain  similar  headings  for  Pisalms  Ixxxi 
and  Ixxx.  (Heb.  Ixxxii.  and  Ixxxi.),  which  the  Jewish 
Pi-ayer-Book  appropriates  to  the  tMrd  and  fifth 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  Psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin 
Psalterium  Vetue  having  the  prefixed  quinta  sa6» 

bati,  nr*Dn  nrh.  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  Com- 
mentM'y  on  the  Ptalms  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  notation  of  these  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  in 
accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  woiihy  of  inquiry  whether  vniiations  in 
other  pas.sages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
rubrical  dii-ections.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared  for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  Aquila.— it  is  a  lemarkable  fact  that  in  the 
second  century  there  wero  three  versions  executed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Serif  turos  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  naade  by  Aqnila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  Poutus,  who  had  become  a  [j-oselyte  to  Judaism. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Baitolooci,  Btbliotheca 
Habb.  iv.  281  )*  describes  him  as  a  disciple  of  RaLt/. 
Akiba;  and  this  would  place  him  in  some  part  ol 
the  reign  of  the  Emjieror  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138). 


vcudouR.  The  sobatanoe  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  estnM^ed  from  Callimochus  and  £»tosthenes, 
M  Alexandrian  Libmriana,  by  Tzetzes,  and  from 
Bis  Oreek  note  an  Italian  of  the  I5tb  oentury  has 
fomoei  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The  writer 
has  been  speaking  of  the  oollectiug  of  ancient  Greek 
poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
Fhilodelphns,  and  then  he  thus  continues:  **Nam 
rex  ille  philoeophis  affertiasimus  (corr.  *  difTeitisu- 
mua,'  Kitichi,  *  ad'ectissimus,'  Thieivch)  et  caeteiia 
omnibus  auctoribus  daris,  disquisitis  impensa  rqpae 
munificentiae  ubique  terrai-um  quantum  valuit  vo- 
kiroinibus  opera  Demetrii  Phalerei  phzxa  senum 
duos  bibliothecas  fecit,  altenmi  extra  regiam  alteiam 
autem  in  regie."  The  scholion  then  g^  on  to 
speak  of  books  in  many  languages :  *'  quae  summa 
diligenna  rex  iJle  in  suiim  linguam  fecit  ab  optimia 
interpretibus  ooiiveili."  ^  Bei-nhardy  reads  instead 
of  **  phzxa  senum,"  '*et  Ixx  senum,"  and  this 
convction  la  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as  it  well  may 
\^ :  some  ooiTection  is  manifestly  needed,  and  ihia 
apfjean  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  aeventy  elderM 
ajttocidted  in  tiie  formation  of  the  Library.  The  tes- 
timony comes  to  us  fiom  Alexandrian  authcnty ; 
and  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true), 
would  eonnect  the  Septuagint  with  the  Libraiy ;  a 
designation  which  mi 
version  of  the  iSaipti 

the  ti«nslation  be  once  known  by  such  a  name, 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
designation  shoukl  be  applied  to  the  trwulaton. 
Thia  may  be  rq^orded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tiou  of  the  fables.  Let  the  Septuagint  be  first  known 
as  applying  to  the  asMwiates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Library,  then  to  the  Library  itself,  and  then  to  that 
particular  book  in  the  Library  which  to  so  many 
had  a  fiu'  erreater  value  tlrnn  all  its  other  contents. 
Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus  trans- 
lated and  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  ia  a 
aepai-ate  question. 

(11.)  The  Connexion  0/  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
LXX.  with  the  Samaritan  Text. — It  was  loi^  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Samaritan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  readings  which  differ 
from  the  Hebiew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  as  occarring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
plaoea.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  fi-om 
m  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  on  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
•dmit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sam*- 
ritau  and  Jewish  copies  be  estimated  numerically, 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  ogi^ee  far  more  fre^ 
quenlty  with  the  latter  than  the  foi-mer.  (ii.)  In 
the  cafcs  of  considerable  and  marked  passages  oc- 
curring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 


Jewish,  the  LXX.  doea  not  contain  them,     (iii.)  In  '  It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  vei-sion  was  to 

the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  ore  found,  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the  Chris- 

txith  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish  tians :  and  that  as  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 

text,  they  of^en  did'er  amongst  themselves,  and  the  emploving  the  LXX.,  they  wished  to  liave  a  version 

ampltficatioB  of  the  LXX.  is  leas  than  that  of  the  of  their  own  on  which  they  could  rely.     It  b  very 

^maiitan.     (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications  probable  that   the  Jews  in  many  GiTok-spcaking 

ai  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the  countries  wero  not  suHicientiy  acquainted  with  He- 

LXX.  an  in  such  intturect  and  non-idiomatic  He-  brew  to  refer  for  themselvei  to  the  original,  and 

brew  that  it  ia  suggested  that  these  must  b»  trane-  thus  they  wished  to  hav<e  such  a  Gieek  ti-onslatioa 

foHone,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.    (v.)  as  they  might  use  with  eoufideiice  in  Uieir  discua- 

*  See  Thiersch,  J>e  Fentate^tM  vereicm  Akaandritia,  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Instead  of  that  of  ths  Jer« 
9|>.  a. ».    Erlongen.  IS4i.  lalem  Taluind,  a  confusion  which  needs  \a  be  expikWj 

*  Jbcbbuni  and  those  who  hsr*  hitdwod  him  stAte  lliis  and  not  mereir  ladUy  corrected. 
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sions.  Such  controverslJH  wei%  (it  mud  be  re- 
membered) a  new  thing.  Prior  to  the  prenchiug  of 
t}ie  Gwpd,  there  were  none  besidetf  the  Jews  who 
used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learuhig 
God's  rerealed  tinith,  except  thoM  who  eithor  pai^ 
tialijT  or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  tlieir  grief,  that  their 
Scriptures  were  made  the  instiiinients  tor  teaching 
the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they  r^;arded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  apostasy  fitm  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  »  proliabie  accouit  of  the  origin  of 
this  rersion.  Exti^eme  literality  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  yeiy  often  vio- 
lated in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should 
be  a  rery  liteml  version ;  and  thus,  not  only  sense 
but  grammar  even  was  disregarded:  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the  Hebrew 

paiticle  DM  by  srvir,  as  lu  Gen.  i.  1,  ^r  Ti» 

ohpayhv  Ktd  ahv  r^v  T^r,  *'quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  1  inertia  omnino  non  i^pit,"  as  Jerome 
■ays.  Another  lusbuice  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5, 
iroi  f(i}<rcy  'A8&/i  rptdKorra  thos  icai  4ywaM6ffia 
fros. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  vcnion  was 
formed  for  oontix>vei'sial  purposes:  a  pitwf  of  which 
may  be  found  in  tlie  rendering  of  particulai*  pas- 
sages, such  as  Is.  vii.  14,  where  HD/P*  in  the 

■  ■ 

LXX.  wap64¥os,  is  by  Aquila  tivislatsd  Fcoyis ; 
such  rendei'ings  might  be  n^arded  perhaps  rather  as 
modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  diiwt  &lsi- 
tication.  There  certauily  was  room  for  a  version 
which  shoald  express  the  Hebrew  more  aocuratdy 
than  was  done  by  the  LXX. ;  but  if  this  had  beat 
thoroughly  <arried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  impoi-tant  points  of  doctrine — such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test,  than 
was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefoi^  that 
one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  frern  the  Old  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, by  producing  other  iienderings  (often  pro- 
bably more  literaliy  exact)  diflfering  fi^om  the  LXX., 
or  even  contradicting  it  Thus  Chiistianity  might 
seem  to  the  Jewish  mmd  to  rest  on  a  false  basis. 
But  in  many  case^  a  really  critical  examiner  would 
have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doctrine  the 
New  Test,  detiuitely  rejects  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  (when  utterly  uusuited  to  the  matter  in 
hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  forth  u  second 
edition  (t.  e,  revision)  of  his  version,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  sei-vilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extoidcd  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Exckiel,  and  Dauid, 
of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  efleu  appears  to  have  fco  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  aU. 
If  we  possessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
p-eat  value  as  t9  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
Usough  oflen  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its 
real  understanding. 

That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
I46th  Novella  of  Justinian:  wA^r  oi  iik  r^f  *EA- 
Vi|,*IBos  krvYiPwinum9t  tS  rmv  iBliofi4iK0i^a 
ycanyjorrmi  wapaBS^ti .  .  .  irA^  ^^  ^f  &r  ^  n^ 


♦»» 


Aoirar    abrots    drojeXcIcir 
vc/ar,  &Sciaif  9l^ftt»  irac  rp  *AkvKo9  mt, 
Ktky  el  it\K6^vKos  itewot   ical    o6 
I  Tirwr  X.4^€mr  $XV  *P^'  '^^'^  ifi^ofK^tiom  vV 

3.  THKODOTioar.— The  second 
we  have  information  as  cxecated  ia  the  eeoood 
tury,  U  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  ksre 
been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  XDost  gcDcnLr 
described  as  an  Ebionite :  if  this  is  oorrect*  his  was 

I  was  probably  intended  for  those 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  versieo  of 
own   instead   of  unploTing  the   LXX,    virii  tne 
Christians,  or  thit  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

Bat  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  naaie  oc  tnmaiatmm 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  wwk  of  Tbeodetioe 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  I. XX.  with  tlse  Hebtw 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  oopics  them  m  mt 
into  more  oooformity  with  the  orif^inaL  Thn  t^ 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  old  probaUy  of  aoMe  a- 
stractore)  so  as  to  eliminate  portaoos  wbi^  had 
been  introdooed  into  the  LXX,,  without  really  bea^: 
an  int^;r«l  part  of  the  versaoa ;  and  oko  •»  as  t. 
bring  Kuch  into  aooordanoe  with  the  Hebrew  a 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  ui  Hebnv 
was  evidently  very  limited;  and  tib«s  woids  sri 
parts  of  sentences  were  left  untiaaohitad ;  the  H«> 
brew  being  m^rdy  written  with  Greek  letters. 

TheodotioL  as  well  as  Aqnik  was  quertad  Ir 
Irenaeus;  and  against  both  there  is  tb«  i  iiiing 
charge  laid  of  eornipting  texts  which  relate  to  si; 
Messiah:  some  pc^emiol  intration  in  soflh  pas- 
sages can  hardly  be  d(»ubted.  The  sf  tisiwef  ii 
Eiriphanius  that  he  made  his  tranalatioB  m  t^ 
reign  of  Gommodos  accords  wdi  with  ita 
bi^  quoted  by  Irenaeus;  bat  it  cooaat  be 
if  it  is  (Hie  of  the  translations  lefeaied  to  bgr  J 
Martyr  as  giving  interpretatioiis 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thb 
mnch  used  by  Christiana :  probably  uauiy 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adoetod 
dotion:  this  may  ha\*e  begun  before  the  BiUcai 
kibonrs  of  Origeo  broo^t  the  varions  ^eifciaus  iats 
one  conspectus.  The  tnnslatioo  of  the  Book  «f 
Daniel  by  Tbeodotion  was  substitoted  fir  that  ef  tht 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastica]  nse  as  early  aft  !«h1  as  part 
of  the  third  century.  Henoe  Daniel,  as  nndend  m 
revised  by  Tbeodotion,  has  so  long  takea  Che  pba 
of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  vereion  of  this  a*^ 
was  supposed  not  to  be  extant ;  and  it  hea  oaiy  b«^ 
found  in  one  MS.  In  most  editioos  of  the  LXX. 
Theodoti<m*s  versioa  of  Daniel  is  still  substitctad  tv 
that  which  really  belongs  to  tttat  tianslatka. 

4.  Stmhacitos  is  stated  by  luuebiusaad  Jam^e 
to  have  been  an  Ebionite :  so  too  in  the  Srrian  a» 
counts  given  by  Aosemani;  Epiphaniua,  iwe.g., 
and  othere  style  him  aSanuuitan.  There  mmj  ban 
been  Ebiooites  from  amongst  the  Samaritans^  wbs 
constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and  these  bkv 
have  desired  a  version  of  their  own ;  or  it  may  c« 
that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  rersion  Ibr  aansr  W 
that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and  who  hod  kanri 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  Bat  peaiiap> 
to  sudh  motives  was  added  (if  indeed  this  were  vt 
the  only  cause  of  the  veraon)  a  dcssire  ^  a  Gretc 
translation  not  ao  unintdligiblr  bald  as  tibii  si 
AqniU,  and  not  displaying  radi  a  want  of  Hebrew 
learning  aa  that  of  Tbeodotion.  It  is  piabahle  tha: 
if  this  translation  of  Synunachus  bad  appeared  prarr 
to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  wonld  bare  beta  a^v 
tioaed  by  him;  and  tins  i^rees  with  what  Efi* 
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ilivihu  Mfs,  cimdj,  that  he  lived  under  the 
Kvupeiror  Severua. 

1  he  tniDfilation  which  he  produced  was  pi^obably 
6eCtei  than  the  othe»  as  to  aen^e  aod  genenJ  phmse- 
otogy.  When  Jerome  speaks  of  a  teoond  edition  he 
taaj  probably  mean  aorae  revision,  mora  or  lesa 
CAiDpiete,  which  he  executed  after  his  translation 
wan  first  made :  it  could  hardly  be  a  retranslatiou. 
or  anything  at  all  tantamount  thereto. 

5.  The  Fifti'  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Ver- 
iioss.'^fiesides  tiie  translatiooa  of  Aqaila,  Sym« 
mnchus,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of 
Origen  compriaed  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test 
three  other  veraiona,  placed  for  oompariaon  with 
Uie  LXX. ;  which,  from  their  being  anonymoua, 
aie  only  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh; 
designations  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
spective!} occupied  in  Origeo  s  columnar  ari'ange- 
ment.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
form in  the  notation  whidi  they  applied  to  these 
vei-sions;  and  thus  what  la  cited  fronc  one  by  its 
number  of  reference  ia  quoted  by  others  under  a 
Jifiei^ent  numeral. 

Theae  three  partia.  translntiona  were  discovered 
by  Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connexion 
with  his  great  woi-k  of  Biblical  criticism.  Euse- 
bius  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
Jesignatibg  pi^edsely  which)  were  found,  the  on«  at 
Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nioopolis  on  the  gulf  of 
Actium.  Epij^ianius  says,  that  what  he  terms  the 
ifth,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nioo- 
polis ;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having 
been  feund  at  the  latter  place. 

The  oootenta  of  the  fifth  vermm  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalma,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets :  it  aeema  alao  to  be  refenvd  to  in 
the  Syro-Hesaplar  text  of  the  second  book  of  Kings : 
it  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  thete  books  it  was  com- 
plete, or  at  least  if  ao  much  were  adopted  by 
Origan.  The  exiating  fhigments  prove  that  the 
traiulator  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
eeitain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 

The  mxth  version  aeema  to  have  been  juat  the 
same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings) : 
and  thus  the  two  may  have  been  confused:  this 
titmslator  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
before  him.  Jonme  calls  the  authora  of  the  filth 
and  sixth  *'  Judaicoa  translatoiw  ;*'  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he 
ex^euted  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
leviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  waa 
employed  by  Origen ;  which  seems  from  the  small 
interval  of  time  to  be  hardly  probable.  For  in 
Hab.  iii.  15  Sae  translation  runs,  i^ijxdtf  rov  (rm- 
fftu  rhif  \a&¥  aou  Bt&  *lfiffov  rov  "xpiirrov  trov. 

Of  the  oeventh  version  very  few  fragments  re- 
main. It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  pit)phets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably  a 

JfW. 

Fn»n  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  column u*  arrangement  and  its 
reMdts  ^or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  haa  been 
ri)0<  ght  that  other  Greek  vei-stons  were  spoken  of. 
Iji'  the»e  6  'E/3fMuof  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
t**xt,  or  to  something  dmwn  from  it:  6  ^6pos  to 
th**  Old  iSyriac  version :  t^  JUifiaptiriKh^  probably 
a  i-efereoc  o  the  >amaritau  text,  or  some  Samaritan 
^losfi :  6  'EAAi^yiic^t,  6  "AAAof,  6  iye-nlypa^s 
■oitie  unspeciticd  vei-sion  or  veivioos. 

The  existlag  finagments  of  these  varied  versions 
c«  moitly   k  be  found  in  Uie  eJitioos   of  the 


i-elics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  MontfauooD  and  by 
Bordht. 

[For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  theae  vendooi 
by  Oriflen,  and  its  results,  see  SEpraAonrr.] 

6.  Ihe  Vbneto-Gbbek  Version. — ^A  MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pe.ta« 
teuch.  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations*  and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except 
the  Pentateuch,  wei^  published  by  Villoisou  at 
Straabuig  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  by 
Ammon  at  Erhmgen  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  ia  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  yearb 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  ti-aus- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for 
detennining  that  this  one  MSw  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  ab  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  on  each  page ; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  exaaaination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
opinion  that  it  may  have  been  written  on  the 
broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  that  for 
some  ieaM»  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  thua  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique  as  lo 
its  foim  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  tm  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of 
consequence  in  criUcLon.  It  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
although  the  present  punctuation  and  accentuation 
is  often  not  followed,  and  the  tnmslator  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
The  language  of  the  translation  is  a  moat  strange 
mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous  barbarism 
with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  Doric,  which  ia  employed  to  answer  to  the 
Chaldean  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  remarkable  affectation. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tui'e  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  unoontiudicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  6U 
Matthew  was  Hebrew^  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  transla- 
tion. 

It  may  bt  briefly  stated  that  eveiy  early  writer 
who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  0i 
aU  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic),  and  in  Piedestine  in  the  first  oen- 
tuiy ;  so  that  if  it  be  aaaumed  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Hebrew  but  in  Groek,  then  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  ground  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wi'oce 
any  nanutive  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writer  that  haa  come  down  to  da 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  thia  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  ia  a  tranalation;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Gredc  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apoiitolic  age,  having  been  thus  authaitatively 
used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  question 
is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation,  which 
comes  fi-om  the  time  when  ihe  Chuivhea  enjoyed 
a}x»tolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a  Hebrew 
original  from  which  it  had  been  ti-anslated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sufficiently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact, 
especially  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  in  what  is 
&r  more  important, — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
Gospel  at  all.   Papias,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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onitiiiy,  repeats  apparoitly  the  wordi  of  Jonn  the 
Presbyter,  au  immediate  diMsiple  of  oor  Lord,  that 
**  MatUiew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect." 
Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  poil  of  the  same  century,  is 
equally  explicit;  in  oonnexion  with  the  Indian 
mission  of  Pantaenns  in  the  same  age,  we  learn  that 
he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  rerj  Hebrew 
letters.  In  the  next  oentuiT  Origen,  the  laboiious 
iuTestigator  and  diligent  inquirer,  says,  that  the  re- 
ceived account  was  that  St.  Matthew  had  ?nitten  the 
tinst  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  in  Hebiiew.  So  too  in 
the  next  century,  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom,  like  Origen,  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 
Ji'rome  also  mentions  the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew 
oiiginal  which  wei^  extant  in  his  time,  and  whidi 
he  transcribed.  He  shows  indeed  that  the  copies 
then  circulated  amongst  the  Nazai'enes  had  been 
Taiiously  interpolated  :  but  this  would  not  afiect 
the  antecedent  fiict.  So  too  Epiphanius  shows  that 
the  document  had  been  yariously  depraved:  but 
this  does  not  set  asido  what  it  originally  was. 

To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  later 
writers  is  needless ;  but  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Gi*eek?  Kone  whatever :  but 
simpl J  some  d  priori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  BO  are  advanced :  then  it  is  truly  stated  that 
the  Greek  Gospel  does  not  read  as  though  it  had 
about  it  the  constraint  of  a  translation;  and  then 
it  is  said  that  perhaps  the  witnesses  for  the 
Hebrew  original  wei-e  mistaken.'  ^'But  (says 
Principal  Campbell)  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
witnesses,  ddivei^ed  as  of  a  weU-known  &L-t,  to  be 
overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  ?  for 
that  the  case  is  really  as  they  suppose  no  sliadow  of 
evidence  is  pretended"  ( Works^  ii.  171). 

For  another  theorv,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both 
in  Hebiew  aad  also  in  Greek,  theie  is  no  evidence : 
the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as  to  whose 
hand  formed  the  Giiiek  ration  which  they  accepted 
as  authoritative.  To  them  there  was  nothing  self- 
oontitulictoiy  ^as  some  have  said}  in  the  notion  of 
an  authoritative  translation.  As  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public  use  of  the/otir  Gospels  in  Greek  was 
universal  in  the  churches  from  the  apostolic  age,  it 
proves  to  us  that  apostolic  sanction  roust  have  been 
the  ground  of  this  usage ;  this  surely  is  suffident 
to  authorise  the  Greek  Gospel  that  we  have. 

ErasKos  seems  to  have  been  the  iii-st  to  suggest 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Apostle :  at 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 
many  hare  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called  very 

f  The  Buaner  In  whkh  the  testlnumy  of  competent 
wltncflses  has  been  not  on^  called  in  questkm,  bat  set 
aside.  Is  sacfa  as  would  cast  donbt  on  any  histxirical  fact 
ooispctently  attested;  and  the  terms  applied  to  the  wit> 
ncsiCB  tbenoaelves,  are  such  as  seem  to  show  ibat  argn- 
ment  being  vain.  It  Is  needrol  to  bave  recourse  to  some- 
thing elM ;  not  mere  tuuriion  as  o|qioeed  to  tne  definite 
evidence,  bat  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the  wltneirea  tbem- 
selves  and  of  misrepresenting  tbeir  words,  which  would  not 
be  ventartHl  on  In  common  matters.  Thus  a  writer  who 
Is  well  and  justty  esteemed  on  other  suliJects,  the  Rev. 
Iir.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  sets  aside  the  evidence  and 
the  statemei^ts  of  Jerome  In  this  manner  — **  The  one 
»b«  says  be  bad  seen  the  [Hejrew]  gocpel  Is  Jerome; 
tet  his  evldmoe  aboat  It  b  so  conflicting  that  it  is  not 
irorih  a  rush.  Fint  he  lays  he  has  seen  It,  and  is  sars 
that  It  Is  the  original  of  the  Qreek  gospel;  then  be 
iuftcns  doivn  wltb  *  U  ia  called  by  roost  people  Matthew's 
tutbenUc,*  '  a^  most  believe.'  and  so  uo.    Now  he  ws^f%. 


subjective  grounds.  Env«HM  sIbd  jik^maoA  '% 
opinion  that  Irenaeus  agamst  lEerema  was  wriittr  fc^ 
him  in  I  Jitin.  For  this  he  had  just  aa  good  gxouih* 
ns  for  the  Greek  original  of  sL  Maftthev.  As  « 
freuaens  no  one  appears  to  fellofv  Efsshh 
should  80  many  adhere  to  his  bold  opinion  (r\ 
by  so  much  evidence  and  snpfiorted  by  wm^ 
relative  to  St  Matthew ?  On  the  reTival  of  ktira 
there  was  much  curiosity  expressed  for  tihe  see«^ 
very  of  a  copy  of  St.  Mattiiew*s  Hcbmv  orvgiea). 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  said  to  haveofiered  fiir«  tli0a»a:il 
ducats  Ibr  a  copy :  this  probably  si^ytrd  the  r^ 
translations  into  Hebrew  of  this  Geapcl  poblikked  ii 
the  following  century  by  Sebastian  Munster  aai 
others.  [S.  P.  T.] 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    [YaLOATS.] 
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SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [S 

TATEUCU,  p.  11136.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  tlw  yw  84: 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  aa  inqoiry  nadt 
for  Christian  laacherB  in  Moravia,  aad  in  tbe  feBew- 
ing  year  the  laboora  of  missionaries  beg^aa  nawjeK 
them.  We  need  not  eonsxlar  tlia  Moraria  is  w^na 
these  serrioes  were  ooauDanccd  Co  ba  inwiarfy  t«> 
stiicCed  to  or  identified  with  the  itgioB  arbkik  new 
bears  that  name,  for  in  the  nintk  eoitiiry  Grm* 
Moravia  was  of  for  wider  extent;  aad  it  wm 
amongst  the  i>lavonic  people  than  ooenpyia^  Um 
whole  i^on,  that  the  eflbrt  for  CbristiBaixBCife 
was  put  forth.  But  while  this  forther  cxtcvt  «< 
Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  reooUectei  taa: 
the  province  of  Moravia,  of  whidi  Briaaa  is  the 
metiopolis,  is  not  only  the  nockos  of  Moeavia.  bet 
that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  couutry,  stID  it« 
taiuing  as  they  do  their  Slavoniaa  toagae, 
oonsidar  themselves  as  the  dosooid 
cessors  of  thona  who  were  then 
Thus,  in  1862  they  comnxflMMmted  the 
aniiivarsary  of  their  havii^  taken  tins  aie^  sad 
in  1863  they  celebrated  the  thousaadtii  fivn  Ha 
actual  arrival  of  missiooarias  amoiq^st  tfaoa.  Tbaa 
missionarieB  were  Cyrilloa  and  MctSudiaa,  tw» 
brothers  from  Thcssalonica :  to  Cyrilloa  is  anjihei 
the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  ^phabct,  acd  tst 
ooamMnoonent  of  the  translation  of  the  Senptor^ 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  was  hoaouiaMy  'k»> 
tinguished  from  all  other  miaaonaries  of  t!y«t 
peiiod  in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prefodiQa  w^a^ 
represented  the  langoi^ea  of  mde  aatioea  as  t«o 
profone  for  saci'ed  uses ;  and  by  not  Invra^  ahnaii 
from  any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  ta  b^ 
come  accurately  acquainted  with  the 


■Who  translated  It  Into  Greek  is  nnknown;' 
sratly,  with  amnstng  aelf'ComplacrDpy  and  oMli 
ness,  he  tells  os, '  1  myself  translated  It  Into  <>fe<dk  aad 
Latin ! '  Why  there  Is  not  a  smaltdefct  anrt  fa  t»» 
oonntry  when  such  a  witacss  would  not  be  boded  a»  tie 
door."  Would  sacfa  modes  of  reasooinc  be  adopted  ff  i 
were  not  desired  to  mystify  the  sttl()cctr  Who  «aBt«  • 
see  that  Jerome  says  that  It  Is  anknown  who  had 
the  Greek  translation  then  catrart  for  ceotaito  ? 
who  Imagines  that  he  identifled  with  that 
one  which  he  had  recently  made  from  the 
found  at  Beroea  ?  But  ttins  it  Is  that  ttu  la  antvtitvytf 
Cor  arRttment  on  this  suldect.  Dr.  Land,  In  the  Wiwiaa 
if  Sacrtd  Literature,  Oct  1858,  boldly  a«erti^  "  W»  mvt 
safely  ssy  that  there  Is,  In  probability  as  well  as  H  «ntf 
testimony,  a  weight  as  heavy  In  the  scale  of  the 
text  as  In  that  of  tbe  Hebrew,  not  to  go  fiinhcr.** 
In  fact,  there  is  no  testimony,  direct  or 
a  Or^fk  original  ofSL  Matthew. 
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the  iAH)^Ie  Amongst  whom  he  laboaned.  Cyrilluv 
ippttuv  to  have  died  at  Home  in  868,  while 
Uetbodius  continued  for  many  yean  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  SlaToniane.  He  is  stated  to  have 
coDUoued  his  brother's  translation,  although  how 
much  they  themselves  actually  executed  is  quite  un- 
oei-tain;  perhaps  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  tnmslated  at  all  in  that  agie,  possibly  not  for 
many  centuries  afler. 

The  Old  Te»tauient  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
vernioD  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
vi:»iua  it  may  since  have  i^eceived  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  ce^-tain.     As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
wliole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably 
1)6  questioned  whether  this  version  may  not  in  lai^e 
portioiM  be  comparatively  modern.   This  could  only 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
leilge  being   obtiiiiied   of  Slavonic  Biblical  MSS. 
Dobiowxky  howevei-  mentions  (Griesbach's  Gr.  Tat. 
ii.,  xxxiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and  two  othera 
copied  from  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic  MSS.  of  the 
entire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.    If  it  be  coiTect 
th»t  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and  3  are  copied 
fii»m  thii^  there  are  stixng  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  completed  for  some  yeai^s  subsequently 
to  1499.    The  oldest  MSS.  of  any  paii  of  this  ver- 
sion is  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cjrrillic  characteta,  of 
tlie  year  1056;  that  at  Rheims  (containing  the 
Ooj^pels)  on  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  take 
their  coronation  oath,  is  nearly  as  old.     One,  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  at  Moscow,  is  of  the  year  11 44. 
The  first  ptinted  portion  was  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1575  the  fsaroe 
portion  was  printed  at  Witna;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  0»trog  in  Volhynia; 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  166:{,  in 
u-hich,  however,  there  was  some  revision^  at  least  so 
tar  }is  the  insertion  of  I  John  v.  7  is  oonuenied. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  version ; 
liter  made  more  extracts,  which  were  used  by 
iriesbach,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
'>y  Uobrowsky,  both  from  MSS.  and  piinted  edi- 
tions.    We  thus  can  say,  with  some  coniidenoe, 
tliat  the  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been 
expected  in  the  ninth  centuiy :  some  readings  from 
the    Latin  have,  it  iq^pears,  been  introduced   in 
places :  this  arises  pivbably  from  the  early  SUivonian 
custom  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before  tlMy 
did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dobrowsky  paid  particiUai'  attention  in  his  oolla- 
iioQs  to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse :  it  has  been, 
liowever,  long  suspected  that  that  bdok  formed  no 
portion  of  this  version  as  originally  made.  We  can 
tkow  go  farther  and  say  ddinitely  that  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  found  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
copies,  oouid  not  be  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Erasmus  in 
151 6.     For  there  ai^  readings  in  the  Apocalypse  of 


a  HandschrlfUlcha  Fonde  von  Frans  Delltxscb.  Krstes 
Heft,  Die  Erasmisctien  EoUtellungen  des  Testes  der 
apocalypse.  nscbgewieaeD  aos  dem  verloren  geglsubten 
Cixlcx  Ueuchlint,  1861. 

HandAchriraicbe  Funds  von  Frans  Delitacb,  niit  B<rU 
Crimen  von  &  P.  Tregelles.  Zweites  Ueft,  oeue  Studicn 
Ubcr  den  Codex  Renchlini,  Sec,  18St.  [Also  with  the 
KngllfUi  Title,  "  Manutcript  DitK^verles  by  Francis  De- 
•itZM-h,  with  addiUons  by  a  R  Trefrelles.  Part  IL,  New 
fitodl(>«  on  the  Oodex  Reochlini.  and  new  results  In  ;be 
tezt-3al  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn  from  tbe 
librvle»  of  Munich.  Vienna.  Rome,  &&,  18e2."3 

»  'JlifK  Greek  authority  ii  the  one  denoted  bj  91. 
ri»4>eodurf  (Mlowlng  a  mispdnt  In  Tregelles's  Urcfk 


Kivsmns  which  aro  entirely  deroid  of  any  suppoi* 
from  Greek  MS6.  This  can  be  said  confidently, 
since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus  has  been 
identified  and  described  by  Prof.  Mitssch.f  It  vr 
now  therofore  known  that  peculiarities  as  to  orror 
in  Erasmus's  teit  of  the  Apocalypse^  as  it  first 
nnpeared,  are  in  several  places  due  not  to  th/ 
BriS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  want  of  cart 
in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees  with 
such  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus  be 
subsequent  to,  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  ii.  13, 
the  Erasmian  text  has  the  peculiar  rending,  H 
rcui  ^fA^pais  4fuus ;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  &ct  *'  Slav.  3,  4,"  i,  0. 
two  MSS.  colkted  by  Dobrowsky ;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  the  oldest  Shivonic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible:  if,  therofore,  it  i^rees 
with  it  in  this  pUoe,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
year  1516.  The  only  Greek  authoritT  for  this 
reading,  ifieus,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  fiimous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7:  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fiileenth  cen- 
tui7 ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  aro  somewhat  later,  and 
the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year  1580.^ 
Thero  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  but 
whether  it  is  older  than  the  one  already  mentioiieil 
U  doubtful.  [S.  p.  T.J 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  L  Op  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  /Wmi  the  Hebrew. — In  the  early  timen  of 
Syrian  CHiristianity  then  wat  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  fi-om  the  original  Hebi^w,  the 
use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as 
was  the  Chiistian  profession  amongst  that  people. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  tne  4th 
century,  gives  abnndant  proof  of  its  use  in  general 
by  his  countrymen.     When  he  caUs  it  our  VER« 

V  V  ' 
BiON,  t^A2^,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syriac  iTinsIation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in 
contrast  to  the  original  Hebrow  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages?  At  a  later  period  thi<»  Sy- 
riac translation  was  designated  PeshitOf  |^LaAJ9 
{Simpie) ;  or,  as  in  tlie  preface  of  Bai'-Hebnieus  to 

his  Theaaurua  Arcanorum,  ]  I^aAA  ]  ^r\e>,Kn 

{Smph  version).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  *vas 
applied  to  the  veision  afler  another  h&\  otrea 
foiined  fi*om  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the 
LXX.,  the  critical  maiks  introduced  by  him  were 
retsiined,  and  thus  eveiy  pnge  and  every  pail  was 

and  SfiglUh  EeteJution,  1844)  gives  It  »1**.  That  wosid 
signify  a  correction  in  a  later  band  in  91 ;  which  is  the 
modero  supplement  to  the  Vatican  MS.,  !n  which  sudi 
a  correction  has  been  sought  In  vain. 

i  EphraemI  Opera  S]rr.  i.  380  (on  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4>  He 
Is  simply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phrase  and  the  syriac 

version  :~]i&2J>      Hf^^     fA     r*?     ^^^ 
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Aarkcd  with  asieriakM  and  cbeK,  from  whkn  the 
rRnsHtkm  from  the  Uebi^ew  was  free.  It  might, 
tlierelbre,  be  bot  natural  for  a  bare  text  to  be  thus 
designated,  in  cooti-ast  to  the  marin  and  the  elta- 
(•ioQs  of  the  ditTerent  Grcdc  translators  found  in  the 
rersioii  finom  the  Hexaplar  Greek.  This  translation 
doom  the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians ;  and  when  it  is  remembei'ed 
bow  in  the  5th  century  dissensions  and  diTisions 
wera  introduced  into  the  Syrian  Chnrches,  and  how 
from  that  time  the  Moin>|^ysiteB  and  those  termed 
Neslorians  hare  been  in  a  state  of  mihealed  oppo- 
sition, it  shows  not  only  the  antiqidty  of  this  Ter- 
sion,  but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  which  it 
must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  that 
this  version  was  firmly  heild  fiyst  bv  both  of  these 
o]^)osed  parties,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  ezbtence 
and  use  prior  to  their  dirisions  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Ephraem  alone.  But  how  mudi  older  it  is  than 
that  deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From 
Bar-Uebraeus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that 
theie  were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age ;  some  say- 
ing that  the  vei-sion  was  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  some  that  it  was  translated 
by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was  sent  by  the  King  <^ 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Adai  the  i^postle  and  of  Abga> 
rus,  King  of  Osrhocne  (at  which  tim«>,  he  adds,  tiie 
SimpU  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  abo  made).^ 
The  first  of  these  opinions  of  courw  implies  that 
the  books  written  before  that  time  were  then  trans- 
lated ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  ^ef  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  and  iwesled  faith  held  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Syriac 
tongue  (which  they  klentifiod  with  his  own)  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  adi^tion  of  the  true 
belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  a)^war  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar- 
Hebraens),  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
formatiou  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Bnta- 
teuch.  As  that  version  is  in  an  Aramaean  dialect, 
any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  mission  of  the  priest  fiiom  Aas3rria, 
might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an  Aramaean 
tiaiu>lation  was  executed;  and  this  might  after- 
waixls,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have  been 
connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves  used. 
James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury) had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mmtioued 
by  Eksr-Hebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it, 
and  aoooids  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syi  iac  version  is  <rfder  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord ; 
thn&t  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
aeem  to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
supposed  that  a  version  of  the  Saiptures  was  a 
uecessary  accompaniment  of  such  conversion.  All 
that  the  account  shows  dearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  eai'liest  period  of  the 
CliHstian  fiuth  among  them:  an  opinion  with 
which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  accoixls  well. 
Thus  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  oentuiy,  not  only  shows 
ibat  it  was  then  current,  but  also  give?  the  im- 
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pieasHMi  that  this  had  even  tiicn 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gi 
tenns  which  were  even  then  obacare. 
have  been  from  age:  if  so,  the  vcraiaa  was  vt* 
comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it  nr. 
be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  diCbraat  i  «v 
that  to  which  hi:  was 
this  case,  then,  the 
other  part  of  Syria;  which  woold  bardly  b^T 
been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at 
been  more  diffused  there  than  it 
The  dhdect  of  that  dty  is  staled  to 
purest  Syriac ;  if,  then,  the  versioii 
that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
ment  of  sCKh  purer  dialect.  Probably  ike  vigia  % 
the  Old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared  with  t^ 
of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vulgate]  ;  and  ttja  n  6iS^  W 
as  much  from  the  polished  languagv  of  Edcaoa  m  -4 
the  Old  Latin,  made  in  the  Afiriaui  Piosiuuev  tr-.m. 
the  contemporary  writers  of  Rooie,  soeb  as  Taotva. 
Even  though  the  traces  of  the  or^in  of  that  vir9> 
sion  of  the  Old  Test,  be  bat  lew,  yet  it  k  of  i» 
portanoe  that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the  « '..' 
Syriac  has  the  pecnhar  value  of  being  tlie  first  rr- 
sion  from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  ChnLm 
use ;  and,  indeed,  the  onlv  tnndatian  of  the 
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before  that  of  Jerome,  which 
quently  to  the  time  when  Ephraem 
Syriac*  commentator  mojf  have  termad  it 
sioD,"  in  oontnst  to  aU  othen  tlien 
the  Taigoms  were  hanUy  vcnioaa>, 
merely  reflcctioDS  of  the  (keek 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  versioo  wa 
Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct 
ifi  Ephraem,  who  oompana  it  in  plaos 
Hebrew,  and  speaka  of  tfaia  origin  aa  a 
who  is  oonfinned  (if  that  had  been  neadfui)  hf 
Syrian  writers ;  we  find  the  same  tbtag 
Dom  the  internal  examinatioa  of  tka 
Whatever  internal  chanfe  or  laiisiosi  it 
received,  the  Hebrew  groundwork  of  tha 
is  unmistakable.    Sut^  indicatiooa  of 
be  afterwards  briefly  specified. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polygktt  of  Le  Jsy  a 
1645 ;  it  ia  said  that  the  editor,  Gabciel  Skoxta. » 
Karonite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  mad  Ijast 
beaidflB  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  pai^fBi, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  Thb  last  chax]^  saou 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  tlu^  Uwtf 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apoij»jiia.  s 
part  which  Siooita  confessedly  had  not.  lie  a 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  defidcndc*  by  tno^kt^ 
ing  into  Syriac  from  the  Vnlgiate.  It  ca^  ha*^ 
be  suppoaed  but  that  there  is  some  eziuijgexatiBa  m 
thcM  statements^  Sionita  may  have  fiJed  up  em- 
sional  hiatus  in  his  MS. ;  but  it  requires  tcij  ^^ 
nite  examination  before  we  can  folly  credit  tlstt  hr 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  aecms  acadiJ  • 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  ainnly  thtm 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  a»F^«  Ike 
result,  however,  is,  timt  the  l^ris  edition  «»  hot  sa 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  ^leaking  with 
of  the  text  of  this  version. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  t657,  the 
reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  Apeo^pU 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  waa  gumiiStf 
said  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amcad  tas 
texU  upon  MS.  authority;  bat  the  lata  PmC  Lse 
dcnivs  this,  statmg  that  **  the  only  additiaa  vMii 
faj  Walton  was  some  Apocryphal  l«okK**     Vnam 
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Waifeott*t  VtAy^  M,  Kinich,  in  1787,  published  a 
ieparale  edition  cf  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the  Syriac 
psaltei  there  have  been  many  editions.  The  fint 
of  theiK^  as  mentioned  by  Kichhom,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  veision.  In 
1325  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris 
edited  by  Gabiiel  Sfcmita,  and  one  at  Leyden  by 
Eqienius  fi*om  two  MSS.  These  have  since  been 
re|)eited ;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
tluit  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1584. 

In  tlie  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  pail  a  pecu- 
lliu-ity  of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  Thia  has  to  be 
boitie  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  of  Walton ;  for  in  many  words 
theie  is  a  redundancy  of  vowels,  and  the  form  of 
ft^ice  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pn>- 
posed  more  than  forty  foMra  ngo  to  issue  the  Syriac 
Old  Tesitament  for  the  first  time  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  late  Prof.  Lee  was  employed  to  make 
ituch  editorial  pivpai-ations,  as  could  be  connected 
with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  spec!* 
ficitioo  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the 
purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general, 
and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also 
used  in  part  ihe  oommentaiies  of  tDphraem  and  of 
Bar-Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he 
constructed  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  foand 
already  in  the  Polyglotts.  Of  couiw  the  corrections 
depended  on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  ■pedfication  of  the  results  of  collations 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
mav  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  deeired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriac  text,  from  Syriac  autho- 
rities, and  fiiee  fi-om  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  tran»- 
hiting  portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  in  the  MS. 
treasures  brought  from  the  Nitiian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Even  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  striking, 
a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
vei'srion  on  sudi  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
timnslation  from  the  Hebi-ew  was  read  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier:'  we  thus 
could  use  die  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  con- 
^Jence  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
n  e  can  the  more  ancient  versions  of  the  new  for 
the  aitidsm  of  the  Greek. 

In  the   beginning  of  1849,  the  late  excellent 
BlM'cn!  scholar,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
klxetT,  pubii&h^xl  ^*  Reasons  tchy  a  New  Edition 
of  the  PeachitOf  or  ancient  Syriao  Vertion  of  the 
Otd  Testament,  should  be  published,"    In  this  in- 
t4*i«sting  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  CaLon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  version  itself,  its  importance  in  criticism,  the 
eyitfting  editions,  their  defects,  the  B0urc(«  of  emen- 
dation   now    possessed    by  this    country,  in  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  especially,  *«  now  [1849]  under  the 
t%Te   of  the   Kev.  Wm.   Cureton,  who  is  making 
mown  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  libmry  of 
tti«*  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipora,  in  the  Nitrian 
Jpsei-t    in    Egypt,  thus    happily  obtained."      He 

*  Thf*  Pcnutench  oould  probably  be  given  on  a  buis 
tf  \\Mji/tk  century. 


advei-ts  to  the  facility  which  would  be  affi>ixied  fbi 
the  proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition, 
from  type  having  been  of  late  prepared  represeuting 
the  proper  Estnmgelo  Syriac  character,  of  which 
Dr.  Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing 
his  text  of  the  Syriac  Goepels,  &c.  If  it  had  been  an 
honour  to  this  country  to  issue  the  collations  of 
Kennicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes 
for  the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriac  eai- 
tion  be  a  worthy  successor  to  such  works  ?  The 
plan  proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution 
was  this : — ^to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appealed 
to  be  the  best  in  each  portion  of  tba  Old  Test,  ^oth 
on  the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity :  let  this 
be  printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  made  hy 
various  scholars  in  interleaved  copies;  the  whole 
of  the  results  might  then  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  JDe  Rossi's  Variae  Lectiones  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what 
he  thought  would  be  probable  results  from  such 
a  collation.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences 
from  the  printed  Syriac  would  be  very  great ;  but 
still  there  would  be  a  &r  greater  satisfaction  as  to 
the  confidence  with  which  this  venion  might  be 
quoted,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  ciitidsm 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  By  way  of  illustration  he 
pointed  out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed 
Syriac  aiise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or 
copies  on  which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it 
to  be  a  point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places 
in  which  the  printed  Syriac  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  bos  been  altered ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  reading  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  are  thus  sommed  up  by 
Oonon  Rogers:  **  1st.  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.  2nd.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often 
&ils  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  3rd.  Be* 
cause  there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  of 
early  MSS.  4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  the  study  ot  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  tliat  new 
facilities  should  alM  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.  5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  BiUical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  MSS.  are  not  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.  6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  impoi-tant  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  aiise.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literaiy  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  oootinae  in  its  present  neglected  state.** 
These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon  Rogers  are 
woithy  of  being  thus  repeated,  not  only  as  being 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
but  also  as  pointing  out  practically  the  objects  to 
be  sought  in  making  proper  use  of  the  Biblical 
materials  which  are  at  our  hands,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  of  foimer  ages  had  not  the  benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soon  after  the 
issue  of  Canon  R(^ii}*s&ppeal,  that  the  work  would 
have  been  foi'mally  placed  in  a  pponer  manner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  and  that  thus  it 
would  have  been  accomplisned  under  his  superix- 
tendenoe,  at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Canon 
Rogers  announced  this  in  an  Appendix  to  hij 
pamphlet.    But  tliis  has  not  bccu  etierted.     it  may 
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nill  be  hoped  tlwt  Dr.  Currton  will  edit  at  \etat 
the  Peiitnteach  fi*oin  ^  very  aodent  oopj:  but 
there  is  Bot  now  in  this  conutrj  the  pradiccU  en~ 
touragement  to  such  Biblical  studieb  m  require  the 
derotioii  of  time,  labour,  and  attention  (as  well  aa 
pecuniai-y  expense),  whidi  in  the  last  ceutiuy  Keo- 
oicott  and  iiolmes  received. 

But  if  the  piinted  Syiiac  text  resta  on  bj  no 
xneaiis  a  iieallj  satis&ctorj  basis,  it  may  be  Mked, 
How  can  it  be  said  positivelj  that  what  we  have  if 
the  same  Tersion  sufastantiall/  that  was  used  bj 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  centorj  r  Happily,  we  have 
tlie  same  means  of  identifjriijg  the  Syriac  with  that 
auci«itly  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  is  aufastantiallj  the  Tersion 
executed  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  Latin  has  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
a^  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  textura  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  woric  of  Jerome:  so  with  the  Peshito 
oc  ttie  Old  Test,  whaterer  errors  of  judgnHmt  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  6i'Bt  «ditor,  and 
however  little  K«s  been  done  by  those  who  should 
hare  coniected  these  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for  it  to  be 
thus  destroyed,  w  even  (it  may  be  said)  materiaUy 
obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  the  single 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarios,  we  have  snffi- 
dent  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  venion :  even 
though  at  times  he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the 
copies  as  printed  ai«  not  exactly  as  he  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance : 
they  are  mostly  from  the  places  (see  Wiseman,  H, 
Syr.  122,  &c.)  in  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syiian  woixl  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meauing,  either  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  io  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unnsed  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.     Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  £^  is  used  in  Syriac  as  answering  to 
the  Hebrew  UN.  The  occurrence  of  this  word 
Ephraem  mentions,  giving  his  own  explanation: 

i.  2,  oiOIiO    aiOl\  X.  9,  for  TV  1131,  the 

0  0  t 

Syriac  has   {jZ^^A^ftJi   which  Efdmem  men- 

tfaos  as  being  a  term  which  the  Persians  also  use. 

Gen.  zxx.  14,  for  O^KH^'^  thei«  is  |  ^^|  ^  ^,  a 

word  which  Ephraem  mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses. 

Exod.  xxviii.  4,  \^0\f^  stands  for  the  Hebrew 

p  *       • 
|6T1 ;  Ephraem  reads  it  pCO|A^(  and  explains 

the    meaning: — zxzviii.   4,    ^^^O^   ("133D); 

0  V 

xxxTiiL    16,    )tJ|^    0^^^"^);     M^".  -*<), 

)a^  (niyaap) ;  Num.  xi.  7,  for  11  thei«  is 
0  * 

]Z^2i3)Qdf  •  ivord  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 

»rkaider;  wiiich  was,  however,  unknown  to  Eph> 

nwr»:,  fi  k:  expounds  it  as  though  it  meant  food  of 
0    ^     "  tk 

all  kindi,  as  i |^,^^  ^^.     1  Sam. xxiii.  28, 
for   P7D ;    C  Sam.  viii    7, 


merely  retaining  the  Hebiw  word  ^OC^  m  t 
Syriac  form.      1  K.  z.  11,  {ZoflOO  (CTJCTKU 

(*T^^)f  Job  xxxix.  23,  l2^«^  C^^BP^.S 
xli>  13,  «^ai^^  the  Heb.  Orhn.  la.  m.  S2, 
)£ui^fi^bi^  (n^HBOp);  J«rJt41,  )2usl»9| 

(yff^.  zech.  T.  7,  )£l:^  (nmi).   b  t2» 

passagel^  and  in  seveivl  othere,  the  w«vda  cf  tbs 
Peshjto  are  cited  by  Ephraem  becattse  of  tha 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  tb^  had  d 
explanation. 

The  proof  that  the  versioD  which  haa  oooe  4o«a 
to  us  is  substantially  that  used  by  tbe  Synsna  m 
the  4th  century,  is  peiii^js  more  definite  fivm  tse 
compBriaon  of  words  than  it  would  have  been  6vm 
the  oomparisQo  of  passages  of  greater  leogith ;  br^ 
cause  in  longer  citations  there  always  mi^t  W 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perKjips  the  JlS.  d 
Ephiaem  might  have  been  conformed  to  lalcr  Sync 
cofMcs  of  the  Sacred  Test;  while,  witk  icgazd  u 
peculiar  woids,  no  such  suqyidoo  can  hure  scj 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  stiD  ioand  in  ut 
Peehito  that  tbe  remarks  of  Ephmem  ax«  base^ 
The  &ct  that  he  sometim«»  dtes  it  diflwcntlr  frait 
what  we  now  i^ead,  ouIt  shows  a  variation  of  oofM. 
perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  ia  found  mnek 
in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephitiem  having  mentioned  tramtia^on  «f 
this  version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  «m  l-v 
work  of  severs! :  a  thing  probable  enough  in  ita^ 
but  whidi  could  haidly  be  proved  frotn  the  oa^vr- 
renoe  of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  from  variaiiactf  ^ 
the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  word  ;  sccb  \»> 
riations  being  found  in  almost  all  txansUtMos,  er&. 
when  made  by  one  pei^son — that  of  Jeranie,  te 
instance ;  and  whidi  it  would  le  almost  imf*MB,bt> 
to  avoid,  especially  befoi^  the  time  when  oanoK^ 
anoes  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  VariaiiocB  ia 
phraseology  give  a  for  surer  gix>und  for  ao|ipa&^ 
several  translators. 

It  has  been  much  discuased  whether  this 
tion  were  a  Jewish  or  a  Chiisttan  woi4. 
who  have  maintained  that  the  tranabtor  wa 
have  ai-gued  fixun  his  knowledge  of  H^rcw  an^ 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  these  coosideratru 
pt-ove  nothing.  Inde«i,  it  might  well  be  do.'.tA. 
if  in  that  age  a  J^w  would  have  frnined  acrthssf 
exo^t  a  Chaldee  Tsrgum ;  and  thus  didusectts  zt 
paraphrue  mi^t  be  expected  instead  of  doa^Mfe  V 
translation.  Thero  need  be  no  reasonaUe  «!  jfct^Ji 
made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christiaa  wjt^ 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  before  t>.e  c  f 
fusion  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  veraoa  cot^ 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  m  general  s  =p> 
ports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have :  how  for  aif-> 
ments  may  be  raised  upon  minute  ooinddflneei  c# 
vaiiations  cannot  be  certainly  known  until  tbe  ao- 
dent text  of  the  version  is  better  cstabUsbed.  (V 
castoually,  however,  it  is  dear  that  the  Sytise 
timnslator  read  one  consonant  for  anfiShv  in  Iht 
Hebrew,  and  transhitad  accordingly ;  at  tua* 
another  vooslixation  of  the  Hebrew  waa  foUweit 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  Wt«  aen  ^h 
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Syriiu  nad  the  I'Mdiog  of  some  of  the  (Jhaldee  Tar- 
gums:  if  theTar^am  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
Uuit  the  Sjriac  translator,  osiog  every  aid  in  his 
|x>wer  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  rendering,  examined  the  Targunis  in  difficult 
pii5«ages.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  for  formall  j  discuss- 
ing the  date  and  oiiein  of  the  Targuros  [see  below, 
Tarquxs]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost  certain^  the 
Targums  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  almost 
without  exception  more  i^eoeiit  fhau  the  Syriac 
vci-sion,  still  thej  are  probably  the  successors  of  ear- 
lier Tai^ims,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  piesent  shafie.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums 
ai-e  more  i-eoent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen 
that  tlieir  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
rommoQ  source— an  earlier  Targum. 

But  tliere  is  another  point  of  inquiiy  of  more 
iin|)ortnnoe:  it  is,  how  ttr  has  this  rension  been 
aiin-ted  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  ai-e  we  to  attii- 
hiite  tliis  influence  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  influence 
of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  bie  ascribed  to  copyists  and 
.-eviaers;  while  in  paii  this  belonged  to  the  version 
as  originally  made.  For,  if  a  tmnelator  had  access 
to  another  version  while  occupied  in  making  his 
own,  be  might  consult  it  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and 
thus  he  might  unconsciously  follow  it  in  other 
parts.  Even  knowing  the  woixls  of  a  particular 
translation  may  afl*ect  the  mode  of  rendering  in 
another  ti«n>]ation  or  revision.  And  thus  a  tinge 
from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed  in  this  ver- 
sion from  the  first,  even  though  in  wliole  books  it 
may  not  be  foimd  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive 
use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it 
was  supei*Btitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  hj 
jirect  inspiration,  no  that  it  was  deemed  canonicaliy 
luthontative,  we  cannot  feel  <ronder  that  readings 
fitnn  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced;  this  may  have  commenced  probably 
before  a  Syriac  version  had  been  made  from  the 
[lexaplar  Greek  text ;  btcause  in  such  revised  text 
>f  the  LXX.  the  additions,  &c,  in  which  that  ver- 
(ion  differed  from  the  Hebrew,  would  be  so  marked 
hat  thej  would  Iianily  seem  to  be  the  authoritative 
tfid  genuine  text. 

Some  comparison  with  the  GnA  is  probable  even 
Nf>rore  the  time  of  Ephraem  ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocry- 
ihal  books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though 
lot  as  Scripture^  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
)aniel  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet 
rmud  in  Syriac  Whoever  translated  any  of  these 
ooks  fixnn  the  Greek,  may  easily  have  also  com- 
ared  with  it  in  some  plaoes  the  books  previously 
I  loslated  fit>m  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
ecultaritifl*.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Palter 
juat  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  in 
eiiera],  or  vli^e  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 
itercd,  not  only  from  the  Greek,*  but  also  from 
turgical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a 
iHerent  version ;  and  thiat  in  this  respect  the  pivc- 
oe  of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  Uke  that  of  the 
oman  Oatholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 

uaing  liturgically  a  different  version  of  the  book 

much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
burch,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
«  MoDophysitfls  and  by  the  Nestorians:  probably 

■  i^e^bap■  as  to  this  tha  venrion  of  the  Fialms  firom 
e  Oreak  made  hj  Polycarp  (to  be  mentioned  preaenUy) 
a  not  been  saffldentij  taken  into  account.  Indeed, 
luurkabljr  UtUc  atlentlon  sppears  to  have  been  pakl  to 
e  evideiice  that  sncb  a  venion  exbied. 


it  ^oulil  be  found,  if  the  subject  oonki  be  f'llly 
investigated,  that  there  were  m  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent parties  copios  in  which  tlie  ordinary  aoddcnt* 
of  tiunecription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karkaphenaian  recension  mentioned  by  Ikfw 
Heiuraeus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  Mm 
investigations  of  Wtieman ;  it  is  found  in  two  71SS. 
in  the  Vatican;  it  was  formed  for  tlie  use  ti 
Monofhysites;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the  puno> 
tuation  introduced,  by  a  leaning  towards  tiie 
Greek  ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Fesliito 
version. 

B.  The  Syrijc  version  from  th§  HexcqAar  Greek 
Tkr^— The  only  Syriac  veivion  of  the  Old  Test, 
u}!  to  the  6th  centuiy  was  apparently  the  Peshito. 
The  liiiit  definite  intimation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Gi-eek  is  through 
Moses  Aghelaeus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  tranalatioL 
of  the  Qlaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandi'ia  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  pi-efixed  Epistle,  he  speaks 
of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Paalter, 
"  whk:h  Polycarp  (rest  his  soul  1),  the  Chorepiscopuis 
made  in  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher 
of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good."* 
We  thus  see  that  a  Syiiac  vereion  of  the  nalmf 
had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Pliiloxenian  Syriac  New 
Test.  We  know  that  the  date  of  the  latter  wm 
A.D.  508;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a  oontempo- 
1-aneous  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch, Marablia,  A.D.  552,  made  a  veivion  from  the 
Gredc;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so 
that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was 
probably  superseded  br  the  Hexaplar  version  o' 
Paul  of  TeU ;  indeed  Paul  may  have  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding*  marks  of  refei*- 
ence,  &c. 

This  version  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite, 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centuiT ;  for 
its  basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is. 
the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origoi,  the  aster 
isks,  obeli,  &c.,  and  with  the  refei-euoes  to  the  othei 
Greek  verswns. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  woixl  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  poasible.  It  contains  the  marks  intixH 
duoed  by  Origen ;  and  the  references  to  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  S}'mmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syiiac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labotirs  of  Origen. 

Andreas  Mariua,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  ot 
Joshua,*  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
plar text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  his 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  hiul  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  « nr.t 
he  had  marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  afler  the  recovery  of  the  CVxiei 
Retu&ini  of  the  Apocalypse  (from  which  Erasmus 
dnt  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  stlirprise  if  this  Srriac  Codex 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambroaian  Library  at 
Milan  that  we  possesa  accurate  means  of  know  iug 
this  Syiiac  versi^:i.    Ihe  MS.  in  question  ooatxtini 

■  Asscmani.  BiUiiXkeca  OrienUdit^  IL  83;  wtaaie^ 
bowever,  the  obscure  Syrlic  Is  turned  tnto  still  more  o1^ 
scute  Latin. 

•  Josose  Iniperatorls  h!stoc1a  lllnstrala  atqne  eiplloate 
•b  Andrea  Maslo.    Antwerp,  lS7i. 
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the  IViiJns,  Job,  Prorerbs,  Eoclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  Koclesiiasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Biiroch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  Norber^  pub- 
lished, at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of  JeronuJi 
lOid  Kzekiel,  from  a  transcript  which  he  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bugati  published 
at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the 
Psnlms,  the  printing  of  whidi  had  bun  completed 
before  bis  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  in 
1820.  The  rest  of  tlie  contents  of  the  Mihin  Codex 
(with  tlie  exception  of  the  ApoaTphal  books)  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1885,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  hj  Norbe^ ;  Middeldorpf  abo 
added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings  (ran  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Svriac  Tersion,  the 
MSS.  fnm  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the 
British  Maaeum  would  add  a  good  deal  more: 
amongst  these  thei-e  are  six,  fix>m  which  mudi 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  paii  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  reooTered.P  These  MSS. 
are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  baring  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gen  in  the  text ;  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
mai^n ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  woitl  itttelf  is 
thus  died  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  A^mbms'an  LibTvj 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  oonsideralHe  time  pro- 
posed to  edit  the  portions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  {MoiMmenta 
Sacra  et  Prcfana,  Opera  CoOegii  Bibliothecae 
Ambro§umae\  the  Brst  part  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Bamch,  Lamentationi,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceriani  subjdned  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  cri- 
tical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  this  rersion 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  ralne  of  this  yersioa  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  great.  It  supplies,  as  fiir  as  a  yer- 
sion  can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen. 

The  list  of  Ternoos  of  the  Old  T«t.  into  Syiiac 
often  appears  to  be  very  numerons ;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  many  transhitiotts,  the  names 
of  whidi  appear  in  a  catalogue,  ara  really  dthor 
luch  as  nerer  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that 
they  are  either  the  reiwon  from  the  Hd>rew,  or 
else  that  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  under 
different  names,  or  with  some  slight  rerisimi.  To 
enumerate  the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Tliomas  of  Hirkel, 
whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a  translation  of  tlie 
New  Test.  Will  have  to  be  mentioned,  seems  also  to 
ha^'e  made  a  traofflation  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books — at  least,  the  sub- 
scriptions in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

9  The  fbltowlng  is  the  notation  of  these  MSS.,  and  their 
•oBtents  and  dates:— 

12,133  (besUcs  the  Peshito  Exodus) ;  JoaKua  (defective), 

cent  vil.  •*  Trsoslated  frxn  s  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 

apls,  oolUtod  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 
.1,134,  Aeoduc.    aj>.69T. 
i4,434,  l>»aim$  formed  tnm  two  MSS.  cent.  vlll.  (idtta  the 

Song  of  the  Three  GhUdren  subjoined  to  th«  second). 

Both  MSa  are  defective.    Sabacrlptkm.  **  Acoordlng  to 

tb?  LXX  * 
14^7.  Nvcmben  snd  I  Ximgt,  defi^ve  (cenL  vii.  or 

▼If:.).    The  subscriptko  to  1  Kings  eays  that  it  was 

uansUied  into  ^yrteo  at  Alexandris  fn  tlie  year  927 

U.n.  Ci€). 


II.  The  Svriac  New  TEsrjjusrr  Vi 

A.  The  FesUto  Syriae  K.  T.  (Text  cf  WU> 
manstadt,  and  Curcton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Sfriac  New  Test,  vav 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Philoxcmi*  *i« 
beginning  of  the  sutA  centnry\  who  raiindl  a  »r« 
translatinn  to  be  made,  it  will  be  man  aaurmaatti. 
to  consider  all  each  most  aadcnt  tnnalatinK  er 
revisions  together;  even  though  there  wax  be  :«^ 
son.H  afterwwds  aasigDed  for  not  rqjaniiiig  tibe  verwa 
of  the  earlier  ages  of  Chrirtianity  an  abaolalely  ear. 

It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  £ict  tlut  a  T«r> 
sioo  of  the  New  Test«  in  Svriae  existed  in  tfe 
2nd  century ;  and  to  this  we  may  lefri  tlK  stat*^ 
mwt  of  Eusebius  respiting  Hcgesippos,  tknc  h** 
"  made  quotations  from  the  (*ospel  »ceordiw  \o  tS* 
Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,"  itc  re  r*v  ma^  rjVn 
ovs  ^hayytXlov  tcmk  ro9  Swfaucow  (iTufL  £o\. 
iv.  22).  It  seem^  equally  oeitam  tha&  in  t^  4*h 
century  sudi  a  version  was  as  wdl  known  ct*  tap 
New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  oma^umm  •  : 
the  Old  Test.  transLitioo  made  finoai  the  Hcbrvw. 
and  as  such  was  in  habitual  nae  in  the  ^^rmr 
ChuiThes.  To  the  translation  in  coibiimmi  c« 
amongst  the  Spians,  orthodox,  Mooaphysite.  it 
Kestorian,  fit«n  the  5th  centorv  md  oonyd.  ?:« 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commoolj  applied  ■ 
the  New  Test  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  ccntarr  e 
least  the  vereion  so  current  acquired  the  Banc  M. 

^«^0,  0^,  in  contrast  to  thai  which  ww  tA9 

formed  and  revised  by  the  Mooophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  aa  to  die  or'rt 
of  this  version,  it  is  probable  on  everr  gncm&d  rr  ' 
a  Syriac  traoslatiim  of  the  New  Te»t.  was  aa  ^-> 
companiment  of  that  of  the  Old ;  wfaaterer  liani  ce 
bears  on  the  one,  bears  on  the  othet  also. 

There  et:em  to  be  but  lew  notices  of  the  ciJ 
Syriac  Version  in  earlv  writers.  Conxsas  Iiid«»> 
pleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  oentoiy,  ki?- 
dentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriic  translatMa  4o» 
not  contain  the  Second  EfHstle  of  Peter,  2  aod  S 
John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  oerrvS 
when  a  thousand  years  afterwards  this  aDOMt 
translation  became  again  known  to  Weateni  achoiin. 
In  1552,  Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Roaae  to  Pop 
Julius  III.,  commisnoned  by  Ignatius  the  JacD.*<'r 
(Mmiophyaite^  patriardi,  to  state  his  religMxis  ef- 
nions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Ron^ 
Chuii^,  and  to  gH  ike  Syriae  AW  7Vs<.  primicd. 
In  this  last  object  Mooes  fiuled  both  at  Roane  rz  i 
Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  soooeB^lu . 
Widmanstndt,  the  dumotUor  of  the  Empcfor  Fcri* 
nand  I.,  had  himself  learned  Svriac  from  Tbiwd 
Ambrosius  many  years  previously ;  and  through  ^ 
influence  the  empeior  tudertook  the  chai^  <^ao 


14,442,  (Tenesic,  defiBctive  (with  1  Ssm.  ftaUl^  •▲^ 
ooTdii«  to  the  LIX."  (cent.  vt). 

IT.103.  Juiffo  aod  RuOk,  defective  (cent.  vfiL  or  vt  ^ 
Subscription  to  Judaea,  *■  Aroordtng  to  Che  LXl.;  i» 
Roth,  '•  From  the  Tetnipla  of  tbe  LXX." 


The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  bj  tbe 
In  1867  bave  been  kindly  oompared  and  ampMed  tf  Mr 
William  Wright  of  tbe  British  Mnseom. 

RdrdamiisaedatOopcnhsecQ  in  IWt  the  flrati 
of  an  edition  of  tbe  Ma  1T.103:  another  |«rt 
U>en  published.  Some  of  tbese  MSS.  were  wrltim  la  Ot 
■sme  century  In  wbldi  the  venioa  was  made.  TVy 
may  probably  be  depended  on  as  givttif  the  ivai  «isi 
geoeral  eocoracy. 
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•ditioo,  nhich  ApfMorad  in  1555,  un^iugh  the  joint 
laboan  of  ¥ndinanstAdt,  Moses,  and  Po«tell.  Some 
copies  were  afterwnrds  issued  with  the  date  of  1562 
on  the  Mck  of  tlie  title.^ 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Sjriac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 
John  Tiii.  l-ll ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other 
points,  wei«  noticed  in  the  list  of  eirata.  The 
editors  appear  to  have  f<^lowed  their  MSS.  with 
gi-eat  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is  justly  valued. 
In  subsequent  editions  endeavours  were  noade  ccMi' 
jecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1  John 
T.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
translation.  One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 
of  Leuaden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as 
full  as  possible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from 
any  source ;  in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  former  part  Leusden  chose 
to  follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy,  while  on  his 
tieath  Schaaf  introduced  a  regular  system  of  Syriac 
rocaliaation  through  all  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
The  Lexicon  whi<£  aoe<»npanies  this  edition  is  of 
gtveX  value.  This  edition  was  first  issned  in  1708 : 
moiY  copies,  however,  have  the  date  1709;  while 
■oroe  have  the  fidse  and  dtshoneat  statement  on  the 
title  page,  "  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  pnigata,"  and 
the  date  1717.  The  late  Ph>fiBSsor  Lee  published 
ftn  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  oorrected  or  altered 
the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  This  is  so 
far  independent  of  that  of  Widnumstadt.  It  is, 
however,  very  far  short  of  being  really  a  critical 
edition.  In  1828,  the  edition  of  Mr.  WUliam 
Greenfield  (often  reprinted  from  the  stereotype 
plates),  was  published  bj  Messrs.  Bagster:  in  this 
the  text  of  Widmanstadt  was  followed  (with  the 
vowels  fally  expressed),  and  with  ceiiain  supple- 
mefits  within  brackets  from  Lee*s  edition.  For  the 
collation  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was  not  re- 
sponsible. There  are  now  in  this  country  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of 
this  version :  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  in 
its  fiiat  publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  ho- 
oestly  used,  it  is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Testament. 

This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  tlie  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  ihe  first  century.  They  thus  na- 
turally upheld  it  as  almost  co-onlinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others  finding  in 
it  Indubitabte  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  thus  La  Crose  thought  that  the  commonly 
priuted  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all, 

•I  The  date  of  1556  appears  repeatedly  in  tbe  bo^j  of 
the  volume ;  at  the  end  of  the  Govpels,  May  18, 1666 ; 
Sl  Fanl's  E^..  Jnly  18.  1565;  Acts,  Aug.  14«  1655; 
Cath.  Epp.  and  tbe  coDclnsion.  Sep.  27,  1666.  Tbe  vo- 
liime  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  end  the 
ctmiente  mentloii  tkrtt  other  dedlmtlons  to  other  mem- 
t^ere  of  the  Imperial  honae.  AH  of  these  three  are  oAen 
wacttng.  and  two  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Archdukes 
FeMlcand  and  Charlei^  are  not  only  generally  wsntiog, 
but  It  is  even  said  that  no  ocpy  If  known  in  which  they 
are  found. 

r  Orivsbaen'e  moet  matured  judgment  on  this  sutdect 
was  thu*  given  :—*'  Interpolatlooes  antem  e  lods  Evan- 
gelloram  paralletls.  quales  apod  ^yram.  Matt  xxvill.  is, 
tMt.  Iz.  39.  Item  Matt  xxU.  33.  33.  Mar.  vl.  11.  zill.  14, 
fiOb  If.  11.  deprehendnntur,  noo  magis  qa«ni  addit«>  : 


but  the  Philoxenian  exccuteu  m  the  beginal'Jir  of 
the  6th  century  The  fact  is,  that  this  version  is 
transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  snd 
also  traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things  are  so 
blended,  that  if  either  class  cf  phaenomena  alone 
were  regaided,  tbe  mobi  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  Wetstdn  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  vei-sion  readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  stnmge  system  of  critidsm 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  aoccrdance  with  the  Latin  waa  • 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  vei-sion :  so  that  with 
him  the  proofs  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thua  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  aetenth  century.  With  him  the  I'eal  indication^- 
of  later  readings  were  only  the  marks  of  the  very 
reverse.  Michaelis  took  veiy  opposite  f^vuud  to 
that  of  Wetstein ;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and  au- 
thority very  stienuously.  The  former  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  dais  of  readings  alone  were 
considered;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  cctUetUi 
of  the  version  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand  tliere 
are  difficulties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a  much 
more  recent  kind  appear ;  it  was  thus  thought  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in 
the  Codex  Brixianus,  in  which  there  ia  an  ancienf 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  ma- 
nifest. Thus  the  judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seeroa  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  text  of  this  version :  he  says  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions); 
**  Nulli  hamm  recensionum  Syriaca  versio,  prout  qui- 
dem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  verum  nee  uUi  prorsus 
diasimilis  est.  In  multis  ooncinit  cum  Alexandrina 
reoensione,  in  pluibus  cum  Ocddentali,  in  non- 
nullit  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  banc  posterioribua  demum  seculis  invecta 
sunt,  pleiuque  repudiet.  Dioersis  ergo  temporibus 
ad  GraeaJS  codices  plane  ditenos  itenan  iterumque 
recognita  esse  videtw"  {Nov.  Test.  ProUg,  Ixxv.). 
In  a  note  Griesbach  intixxluced  the  compaiison  of 
tbe  Codex  Brixianua,  **  lUustniri  hoc  potest  codi- 
cum  nonnuUorum  Latinorum  exemplo,  qtii  pri&cam 
quidem  versionem  ad  Ocddentalem  reoensionem  ac- 
commodatam  representant,  sed  passim  ad  juniores 
libros  Graeoos  refictam.  Ex  hoc  genere  est  Brijn- 
amts  Codex  Latinus,  qui  non  raro  a  Graooo-Latinis 
et  vetuatioribus  Latinis  omnibus  solus  disoedit,  et 
in  Graeoorom  partes  transit.'*'  Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Peshito  baa  been 
re^wrontght,  will  appear  when  it  ia  compared  with 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  so 
new  opinion ;  that  it  is  not  the  peculiar  notion  of 
Tr^eUes,  or  of  any  one  individual ;  for  aa  the 


menta  e  lectiooarfls  Ubris  in  sacnmi  contextom  tmdoeta 
vein!  Lnc.  zv.  ll.  ant  llturgicura  lllud  assumeotum  Matt 

vL  13,  vltia  sunt  rg  kou^  propria. Qnin  plerasqiM 

interpolationes  modo  enumeratas.  cum  aliia  ijusmodl 
gcsierla  multla,  quae  nnno  in  vendone  8|yriaca  extant, 
primttos  ah  ea  abfniaae  et  seriori  demnm  tempore  in  cum 
IrrepsisM.  plane  mlhl  persaasam  est  Vertsaime  enim 
dar.  HugiuA  (  .  .  .  coU.  prolegomeuis  In  mi^urem  m«an} 
N.  T.  editionem.  Hal.  1796.  vol.  1.  p.  Izzv.)  antmail 
vertlt,  vefftloiiem  banc  a  Dlorthoie  quodam  viderl  rccog- 
nitam  ftilsM  ac  caatlgatam.  Id  quod  qnlnSo  secalo 
ineunte.  antequaro  eodeslae  orientales  Xcstoiiania  et 
Mooo|diyaltlcls  rlxis  diectnderentur,  evenlsse  suapton 
et  In  eptstolto  magia  adhuc  qnam  In  Kvaofellis  loeoic 
iMbnlwe  aulnroo."  Ctimmmlm}-im  Oritxim  IL  M^kU 
n.  IH.  161 u 
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^cstioD  has  been  re-opencd,  .t  }»m  been  treated  as 
if  this  iRere  wme  theory  newly  invented  to  sei-ve  a 
purpose.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  whose  labours 
in  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  whose  cai-e  in 
editing  Codex  Augiensis  of  Si.  Paul's  Epistles,  de- 
serve very  high  commendation,  avowed  himaelf 
man  V  years  ago  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  But  even  then  he  set  aside  its  authority 
very  often  when  it  happened  to  adhere  to  the 
tntciaU  Greek  text,  to  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers^  in  opposition  to  the  later 
copies.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbach 
respecting  the  onmmon  printed  Syiiac  had  been  re- 
peated and  enfoix»l  by  Tregelles  (Home's  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  2($5),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  lutixxlnction  to  Codex  Augiensis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Pcshito  verdon  fitnn  the  text  of  Codex  B  explained 
by  Tregelles  ?  He  feels  of  course  the  prd&.ura  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suo- 
eesstnlly,  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldness. 
The  translation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  '  ike 
ternun  oonimoniy  printed  aa  the  PeshUo.'  Now 
let  us  mark  the  piecise  nature  of  the  dezssd  hn'e 
made  on  our  faith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
cracied  as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  space  of  1400  years,  oiihodox  and  Jacobite, 
Nestorisn  and  Maronite  alike,  those  who  could  agree 
in  iKithing  elite,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter  jealousies 
in  order  to  substitute  iu  their  monastic  librsries  and 
littiigical  fierviees,  another  and  a  spurious  version  in 
tite  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole  surviving  mo- 
nument of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  in  Syiial 
Nay,  moi-e.  that  this  wretched  forgery  has  deceived 
Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis"  and  Lowth,  has 
passed  without  suspicion  through  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  to  which  every  branch  of  Sacred 
literature  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  half 
century!  We  will  require  solid  reasons,  indeed, 
before  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  as 
novel  as  it  appean  violently  improbable  (pp.  xiv. 
zv.).  Mr.  Scrivener's  warmth  of  defamation  mi^t 
have  been  spared :  no  one  calls  the  Peshito  **  a  spu- 
rious version,"  "  wretched  forgery,"  &&,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Syrian  Churches  agreed  in  some 
strange  substitution :  all  that  is  suggested  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  Greek  text,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Syrian  Chui'ches,  the  then  existing 
Syriac  veraion  was  roviaed  and  modernized  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Latin  was  bleated 
in  Cod.  Brixianus.  On  pait  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
statements  tho  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  has  well  re- 
marked : — "  The  text  may  have  been  altered  and 
con-upted  between  the  first  or  second,  and  fitUi  cen- 
turies. This  is  all  that  Dr.  Tregelles  hassappcsed, 
though  Mr.  Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly 
violence,  as  if  he  had  repi^esented  the  vulgai-  text  m 
*  a  wretched  forgeiy.*  Mr.  Scrivener's  i-a»hness  is 
no  less  reniai  kable  in  calling  this  a  *  norci  hypo- 
thesis,' when  in  fiict  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Gries- 
bach .  .  .  There  is  neither  evidence  nor  internal 
probabili^  against  the  supposition  that  the  Old 
Syriac  version  was  revised  into  its  present  form 
...  in  the  4th  or  even  3ixl  oentuiy,  to  make 
it  accord  with  Greek  MSS.  then  current  at  Antioch, 


•  Even  Micbaelis  dM  not  think  it  needful  to  aasome 
that  the  IVshito  had  been  transmitted  witbont  any 
Change.  ''In  using  the  Syrise  version,  we  most  never 
Kmrect  that  oor  prosent  editions  are  very  imperfect,  and 
Qot  nmeinde  that  every  reading  of  the  Syriac  prtntod 


Edessa,  or  Nisibis :  and  wUhoni  iomt  muk  mppOR- 
turn  the  Syriac  text  mugt  remoM  an  mearpHtsHik 
phaenomtmon^  unless  we  bring  the  Greek  and  Lstio 
texts  into  conformity  with  it  by  contradicting:  the 
full  and  dear  evidence  whidi  we  do  pooRess  respecting 
them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  have  bcra 
alleged  before  the  Curetonian  Syriac  was  discoveiW : 
the  case  is  surely  strengthened  in  .i  high  desire  hv 
the  appearance  (in  a  MS.  assigned  to  the  Mh  mt- 
tury)  of  a  Syriac  version  of  U»e  Gospels,  b«ri«»* 
clear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  maniffet 
errors  as  well  as  in  its  choicest  readings.  The  a^ 
propriatkm  of  the  name  *  Peshito,'  nppenrs  to  or 
wholly  unimportant,  except  for  rheioncal  pa^ 
poses." « 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  snflSoe  in  refill- 
ing the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  the  chanss 
of  novelty  or  rashness:  indeed,  the  snppositifin  «& 
stated  by  Griesbad),  is  a  simple  solution  of  wioui 
difficulties ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fiuA,  then  ewry 
ether  most  ancient  document  or  monument  of  thi 
Kew  Test,  must  have  been  sti-angely  altered  in  iti 
text.  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  ine* 
plicable)  thus  solved,  is  about  a  demonstraiJoQ  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  »^crivener,  however,  seems  incsp:bk 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  Peshito  t» 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  **  I  know  bo 
other  cause  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that  its 
readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  if  this  fiet 
be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  I  am  quit« 
unable  to  vindicate  it.""  Why,  then,  do  not  tbf 
readings  "suit"  Dr.  Tregelles?  Because,  if  tbev 
were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  'to  tm 
Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "bring  the  Greek  and  LatJU 
texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradicting  th« 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  »• 
specting  them." 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  prooeeW 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned.  It 
appeara  to  tho  present  wiiter  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  fn»m  the  nme  hsoJ 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michitelin  be  nght  in 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  tiie  Epistle  to  the 
Hebi^ews,  but  also  other  parts  may  be  fit«n  difisKAt 
himds ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  general  thi 
more  tlie  venion  is  studied.  The  retisiona  to  wkid* 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  socceeded  n 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  ^ 
plurality  of  translators.  The  Ads  and  Kpiftlei 
seem  to  be  either  mora  recent  than  the  Go^ei^ 
though  fiu*  less  reviaad ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  &r  moit 
collected  by  ^ter  Gieek  MSS. 

Theie  ii  no  sufficient  ienaon  for  supposing  ths: 
this  version  t  «er  contained  the  (bur  Catholic 
Epistles  and  tht  Apocalypse,  now  absent  htm  lU 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  aleo  in  tht 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  bsn 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monephy^ 
and  Kestorian  recensions:  but  the  designation  wooU 
l«  far  too  definite ;  for  the  difTcrences  ate  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphenaian  reoBBSon  (as  tt 
has  been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test  conlaia 
also  the  New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

Tht  Curetonum  Syriac  Goapeh. — "  Compentitt 


text  WAS  the  reading  of  the  lireek  MIL  of  the  flnt  ca 
tnry."    Matsh'r  Miehedia,  U.  4e 

t  Jmanal  tf  Claaakrd  and  Saerad  f^flaiqpy  (.^kis 
hr\dKr\  Krb.  I860.     378-9. 

«  -  I'laitj  Intnjduclion,    \.  4l4,/or<* 
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critkism''  iJiows  tho  true  chnnctcr  of  every 
docnmflDt,  nhether  prerioiuly  known  or  newly 
broagfat  to  light,  which  protesses  to  contain  the 
oAi'ly  text  of  th»  K«w  Test.  By  comparative  cri- 
ricifln  ii  nun,  meant  such  a  mode  of  examining 
authorities  as  that  to  whidi  Mr.  Sciivener  has 
applied  this  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  eri- 
ienoe  as  was  intended  and  defined  by  the  critic  by 
whom  the  expression  was  (for  convenience  sake) 
iutitxlooed :  that  is,  the  ascertainment  that  readings 
are  in  andent  documents,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
denoe  (whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  MSS.), 
and  then  the  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tain such  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits  the 
inquiry  fin:  the  ancient  text  may  be  bounded.  Thus 
«  document,  in  itself  modem,  may  be  proved  to  be 
andeat  in  testimony:  a  version,  previously  un- 
known, may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  purposes  of  comparative  criticism  early  read- 
ings, known  to  be  false,  hare  often  as  definite  a  value 
in  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  are  true.  In 
the  process  of  comparative  criticism  nothing  is  a** 
auiDcd,  but  point  after  point  is  established  by  inde- 
pendent testimony ;  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  vensions,  and  of  patristic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  ftcts 
attesc«U  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain transmission. 

It  wss  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  Syriac  version  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  different  from  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
assumiftion  that  the  name  PjsAtto  carried  with  it 
some  hallowed  prestige ;  it  was  established  that  it 
was  a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 
as  edited,  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
as  the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  vei'sion 
(or  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
there  was  not  only  no  <2  priori  objection,  but  even 
a  demonstrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
tiiia  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembei^ 
how  little  we  know  historically  of  thu  Syiiac  ver- 
sions, it  must  be  felt  as  an  assumilion  that  the 
form  of  text  common  firom  the  fifth  centuiy  and 
onward  was  the  original  versi<m.  In  1848  Tre- 
gdles  (see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test. 
voL  i.  p.  429)  suggested  that  **  the  Nitrian  MSS. 
when  collated  may  exnibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
This  was  writttni  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
Au  ascertained  fiict  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
exi&ted,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
Syriac  scholar  had  been  devoted  to  its  illustration 
and  publication. 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  common  text: 
and  tiiis  is  the  form  nf  text  to  whidi  the  name  of 


«  It  i«  wry  (wrtaln  thai  many  who  profiMS  a  poraikar 
AdmlniUvn  for  tiie  Feahito  do  this  nuuit  horn  somfl 
mdltlooal  DOtlon  than  from  minute  peretuul  aoquaintp 
anoe.  Ttey  suppose  that  It  bss  boom  prescriptive  rtght 
to  the  first  rank  amongBt  versions,  tb^  pcaiiw  Its  ex- 
eeilaades,  which  they  have  not  perwoallj  Inventif^ted, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  know  wberain  It  Is  derertive. 
fcvery  error  la  tnuitlaUoo,  every  donbtfnl  reiuliivi,  every 
•oppoaed  defect  In  the  one  known  MS.  of  the  Gurvtonlan 
GtMpeU.  hss  been  enmnenited  \ry  those  who  wish  to 
depiedste  thai  venton,  oiid  to  detract  fnm  th^  critical 
meriU  o(  its  discoverer  and  editor.  But  many  of  the 
supposed  deleott  are  resUy  the  very  opposite ;  and  If 
tliey  almUarfy  examlood  the  Pesblto.  they  might  find 

▼ou  III. 


Cnretonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  aot  t6 
exhibit  a  tuxt  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally  proves 
the  early  origin  of  this.  The  disoovei'y  ia  in  fad 
that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  tiie  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertain>>] .  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth 
centur)*,  a  pomt  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  Some  persona  indeed  have  sought 
to  depi^eciate  the  text,  to  point,  out  its  diflbienoof 
from  the  Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as 
corruptions,  and  thus  to  stigmatise  the  Cui-etonian 
Syiiac  as  a  eonupt  revision  of  the  Peshito,  ban- 
barous  in  language  and  false  in  readings."  This 
peremptory  judgment  is  as  reasonable  as  if  the  old 
Latin  in  tlie  Codex  Veit»llensis  were  called  an  igno- 
rant revision  of  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  judg- 
ment that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is  older  than  the 
Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of  Cureton, 
Alford/  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  schoUrs  of  the  sdiool 
of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  continental  schohurs,  buch  as  Ewald,  and 
apparently  of  the  Ute  Prof.  Bleek.* 

The  MS.  contains  MaU.  i.-viii.  22,  z.  31-xziu. 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  only.  John  i.  1- 
42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  48-iU.  16, 
vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  version  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  have  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discoveij  of 
Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  truly  those  critics 
have  aqrued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version 
must  have  existed;  and  who  regaitled  this  as  a 
proved  fact,  even  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the 
version  was  known  to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even 
the  reooixi  of  its  existence  was  unnotic^.  For 
there  is  a  record  showing  an  acquaintance  with  this 
version,  to  which,  aa  well  as  to  the  version  itself, 
attention  has  booi  directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a 
passage  ti^nslated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omis- 
sion of  three  kingd  in  the  genealogy  in  Si.  Matthoer) 
says  :-— f'  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  tlie  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy;  but  that  aflerwarda  it 
spedcs  oi  fourteen  and  not  of  aevenieen  generationa, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebi^ws  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenary  number,"  &c.* 

It  Jiows  then  tliat  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8;  there  is  the 
same  reading  in  the  Cuntonian  Syriac :  but  tliis 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver. 
17  the  Curetonian  text  has,  in  contradiction  to 
ver.  9,  fourteen  generations  and  not  aeventeem  and 
so  had  the  oopy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the 
foi-mer  point  might  be  a  mere  ooincidenoe;  the 

more  fault  with  it  and  with  lu  translator.  The  last 
fourteen  ctiapters  of  the  Book  of  Acta,  as  they  have  oome 
down  to  us  in  the  Peshito,  present  far  mora  groanda  for 
comment  than  an  equal  portion  of  the  Curetonian.  Tb* 
Peshito  Is  a  very  valuable  verrion,  althou^  overpraised 
by  some  Injudldoas  admirers,  wbo  (eveotf  thaj  have  raid 
It)  have  never  cliMely  and  verbaUy  ezamtned  It  Many 
have  evidently  never  Uioked  farther  than  the  Gosp^'a. 
even  thottxh  aided  by  SchaaPa  liitin  Interpretation. 

r  "  Perhi^w  the  earlieat  and  must  Important  of  all  the 
venlons."    Alford's  Or.  Teit.  Pnileg.  vol.  L  I U.  rd.  4. 
>  See  Bleek's  ginUiUmff  in  dcu  ff.  Ted.  p.  f  23./oa2-»iefa 
■  Fur  the  Syriac  of  tbia  part  of  the  pnaiMtite  fnatt  Bar 
aaUb4.  aee  Asaaiiianl.  Biblidktea  OrietUaliM,  \L  l«o. 
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Utter,  kamrer,  ahowi-  inch  m  kind  of  unioD  in  I 
OMitrtidictioa  as  proves  the  identity  very  ooQTinc- 
inglj.  Thus,  though  this  Tenion  wbs  nnlmown  in 
Europe  jnior  to  its  disoovvry  bf  Dr.  CnreUm,  it 
must  in  the  12th  century  hay*  been  known  as  a 
text  sometimes  foond,  and  as  mentioned  by  the 
Monophysite  Bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use 
amongtft  his  oo-religlonists  than  nroongst  others. 
Perhaps,  as  its  ezisteooe  and  use  is  thus  recorded  iu 
the  12th  century,  some  further  disoorery  of  Syiiac 
MSS.  may  fhmish  us  with  another  copy  lo  as  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of 
phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  independent  translations:  then,  again,  we 
meet  with  sudi  variety  in  the  forms  of  words,  &c 
*B  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
fthrsseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.^  But  the 
great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  difference  be- 
tween the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in 
their  readings;  for  while  the  lattei'  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  second  oentuiy,  the  former  bean  all  the  maiks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  even  thougit  in  places  it  may 
iuive  suffered  from  the  intiodnctioa  of  readings  cur- 
rent in  veiy  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
«B  whidi  the  andoit  readii^  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Pesliito.  For  the  general  amthoriliea  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  each  passi^  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
oot«B  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

liati.  six.  17,  ri  /as  ipatrfs  ircpl  rov  kyalM ; 
the  cmeient  reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  as  we  know  fiom  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: rt  fu  X4y9is  ieya$6v;  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Katt.  xx.  22,  the  dause  of  the 
comokon  text,  aai  t^  fidirrur/ia  h  iyit  fi€arTl(9fuu 
(and  <Jm  corresponding  part  ai  the  following  verse) 
are  in  the  Ftehito;  wbile  we  know  from  Origen 
that  they  were  in  his  daya  peculiarity  of  St.  Maik  : 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some  re- 
vised Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  extant 
for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Matt.  v. 
4, 5 :  here  the  ancient  oixler  of  the  btttitudes,  as 
supported  by  Origen,  Teilullian,  the  canons  of  Eu- 
sd>ius,  and  Hilaiy,  is  that  of  placing  /juucdpioi  ol 
vpoffif,  jr.  r.  X.  before  fuucdpioi  ol  srcKtfoviiTcr, 
C.T.  \. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agrees  with  the  dis- 
tinct testimonies  for  this  order  against  the  Pediito. 
In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  from  Irenaeus  that  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  i-ead ;  and  this  is  confii'med 
by  the  Curetonian  :  in  foot,  the  common  reading, 
however  widelv  supported,  could  not  have  ori- 
ginated until  Iifo-ovs  x^toT^f  was  ti^eated  as  a 
combined  proper  name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rev  th  *lriorov  XP«>^<**^  ^  yiwtirit  would  not  be 
<*  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  *«  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Curetonian  reading 
is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
S0COiKf  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Cui-etonian  omits  ain6t',  in  the 
Mme  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  iv  r^  ^aw^p^ :  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  bat  against  the 
Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists   in    an    extraordinary  manner:   the  words  in 

■  A.  ooUatloo  of  so  andent  SjHac  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
(Rteh.  MtY  IB  Uw  Briiifrh  Maseum)  showed  that  the 
Syrians  wsrs  la  the  bsbit  of  rtforailng  thetr  codIm  In 


brackets  show  the  ampliiiartkBis,  uA  €^  phoi 
finom  which  eadi  was  taken :  iyA  M  A^>e»  ~ 
'A7«csarc  robs  4x9pavf  hfaifw  [cwAsTvrrs 
KKToptfiUvotn  &fiSLs,  Lnke  vl  28,  <aAr 
Tobs  fiM-ovrraf  b/MS,  Ibtd.  27].  «b1  wpmt^x*^^ 
Mp  vwv  lir9p€aC6rrmp  ^fA  mal,  ibid.  ^] 
^tmttimtv  iiMMs.  The  brielh-  fom  is  atteated  h« 
Irenaeus,  Clement^  Origen,  Cyprian,  Erawhi—,  sic ; 
and  though  the  insetted  words  and  daoaes  ai«  fo«»i 
in  almost  all  Gieek  MSS.  (etecpt  Codioes  TstioBfls 
and  Sinaiticua),  and  in  many  vendoos  iiichidiar 
the  Peshito«  ikey  are  not  in  the  Oereiomiam  ^i^ix-. 
Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xviii.  3S,  t4  wu^u 
vr^fiora  abr&p^  Luke  viii.  54,  i^tfitJumm  tfm 
vrfrraf  itol ;  Luke  ix.  7,  im'  orrov ;  is.  .S4,  ^f 
Kcd  'HXias  iwohiaev :  xi.  2,  j^mtHrm  ^%  •fA'^^a 
<roo  in  ip  oupta^  tad  M  vHfs  y^w :  si.  29,  rm 
wpo^^ovi  xi.  44,  ypeiftiufretf  «ta2  ^jmfamwmk 
bwoKpmd :  John  iv.  43,  md  Jhr^fnr;  r.  16,  ^ 
ifftrovp  ahrhp  Jhrerrcu'ai :  vi.  51,  %y  ijA  U«w : 
vi.  69,  ToS  (wsTOf. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  vwiatbsw 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syrinc  asid  iht 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text :  the  msteaecs  ^ 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indetinitelj.  Tbov 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  kiMW  tkm 
some  of  those  here  specified  aie  crucial  tots  ia 
points  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Sodi  a  oaah 
parison  not  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  iBEt  </ 
the  Curetonian  Syriae,  but  it  also  atforda 
proof  that  the  Peshito  must  have  horn 
and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Cnrehooiaii  taoEt  is  sh* 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  randiaga  wfaidi  wan, 
as  we  know,  early  conent,  even  tbo^h 
pttdiated  as  erroneous:  several  of  these 
Curetonian  Syriae;  it  may  suffice  to 
kmg  addition  afler  Matt.  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syxiac  presents  aucii  a  fast 
might  have  concluded  would   be  canmX  Jm  tkt 
second  century :    the  Ptehito  has   nanj 
which  eould  not  belong  to  that  age ;  ualea 
we  are  ready  to  reject  establisM  fods,  and 
of  a  veiy  numerous  kind :  probably*  al  Ismi 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  veiy  great  atlaution  la  hs 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Cuiateaiaa  Syrist 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospal  of  St.  Malthea 
differs  in  mode  of  expression  and  varioos  other  pBr> 
ticulars  from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  Tins  osy 
lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar  Sah^; 
he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  versioB  of  «:. 
Matthew,  "there  is  found  ooosiooally  a  Srrae 
copy  made  out  of  the  Hebrevi:^  we  thos  kapm 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Syi-iaos  thcmaelvea  ia  tbs 
12th  century  was  that  this  tnmalation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew was  not  made  firom  the  Greek,  hot  firrna  ^ 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Evangelist:  sodi,  toe,  » 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton  :  *<  this  Gospd  of  >C 
Matthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  apoo  tht 
original  Aramaic  text,  whtdi  was  the  work  of  tt« 
Apostle  himself."  {Preface  to  Syriao  Goeff>», 
p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  tiie  perQ. 
liar  title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  SL  '~ 

^h^>  \^^2^9  ^oJ^^o).     Now 

ever  be  the   meaning  of  the  word  damtfAaf^ 


some  respects.  The  grammatioal  fonaa,  hi 
are  mudi  more  ancient  than  those  of  the 
manst4Mlt,  who  has  been  followed  by 


to  th« 
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bcrafaimlit  fih-whethcr  it  signifies'*  the  ditt^ut 
Owpel  of  ^lafctkew,"  m  reodntd  hf  Gontnn,  or 
**  the  Goepel  of  Matthew  act  forth  **  [i.  e,  for  lessons 
thnw^tti  the  eccksiwtical  fear],  as  Bernstein 
ftdvanoes,  sopporting  his  opinion  by  a  passa^  in 
AsBeoiani  (which  oan  hardlj  here  Appl j,  as  this  fopy 
w  not  so  *"  set  fiirtk"),  or  if  it  means  (as  some  have 
objected),  "the  Gospel  of  Matthew  expktmtd''— 
still  there  must  be  some  reesoo  why  the  frst 
Cospei  shonld  be  thus  designated,  and  not  the 
others.  Kut  the  use  of  the  cognate  Hebi-ew  verb 
ill  tlie  Old  Test,  mny  afford  us  some  aid  as  to  what 
k'nd  of  tjrplanation  18  meenti  if  indeed  that  is  the 
nif^niDgof  the  term  here  u^ed.  In  the  description 
ef  the  reading  of  the  hiw  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  we  are 
told,  "  So  they  rewl  in  the  book  oi  the  hiw  distindly 
^8rSbp)»  and  ga^e  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people 

T  • 

to  understand  the  rending."  The  word  here  used 
has  been  r^arded  by  .ible  scholai-s  as  implying  an 
interpretation  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  into  the 
forr.)  of  Aramaean  then  current.  Such  a  Mepho- 
ritsh^  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of  the 
Targum  of  after  ages.  (See  below,  p  1638a.) 
The  same  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  same  sense — as  being 
Mi  explanation  from  one  Shemitic  tongue  or  dialect 
into  another,  just  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 
linora  one  ibrm  of  Hebrew  into  pure  Syriac  would  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 
(or  Chaldaic)  Gospel  was  before  the  tnmslator,  why 
flhould  he  hare  done  more  than  copy  into  Syriac 
letters  ?  Why  translate  at  all  ?  It  is  sufficient,  in 
reply,  to  refer  to  the  Chaldaic  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  and  to  the  Syriac  version  made  from 
them.  In  vaiying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  vocabulary  in  u>«  di tiers  more  than  the 
gnunniatical  forms.  The  verbal  identity  mny  often 
be  striking,  even  though  accompanied  with  frequent 
Tariation  of  terms. 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew  had  1110  where  the  Greek  has  iitio{nr lov. 
We  do  not  find  that  word  here,  but  we  i-end  for 
both   iwio^trtoy  and  tr^fitpoy  at  the  end  of  the 

▼erse,  1^0*^    U-a^)«  '*  conatamt  of  the  day." 

This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
••  morrow  by  morrow,"  ^ren  to  IfXO ;  and  it  may 
be  iltustimted  by, Old  Test,  passages,  e.g.  Num.  iv. 

7,  where  l^AH  DfP  is  rendered  by  1^^— ^ 

•    T   -  VV  '       » 

lut\l^c]'    Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac 

version  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew, 
we  ought  to  find  IHD  here,  foi^  thai  a  trans- 
latioQ  is  not  a  verbal  tiansfusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippas  cited 
fiom  the  Gospel  aoouitling  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
from  the  Syiiac  Now  in  a  fiagment  of  Hq^ippus 
^  Kouih,  i.  219),  there  is  the  quotation,  fuucdpioi  ol 
»<f>0akfuA  Iftir  ol  iSAciriJrrcs  xdl  rik  ira  ifAm^  rd 
dUro^rro,  wordK  which  might  be  a  Greek  rendei^ 
ing  fjtXD  Matt.  xiii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  this  STriac 
I  >osnd  ae  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  the  Hebrew 
woik  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice  of  the 
cin«l  is  iinporlant;  and  I)r.  Cureton.  in  pointing  it 
out,  hae  nimislied  students  with  one  of  the  varied 
dnta  thrragh  which  a  right  conclusion  may  be 
rrnchcd. 

Kverj  snooeisive  investigation,  oo  the  part  of 
cMimpetent  scholare,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
(*iji-*'toiiian  Gospels  are  an  older  fonn  tlian  those  m 


the  Peshito;  that  the  Peshito  is  a  ravteleo  repleta 
with  readings  unknown  in  the  2nd  oeotury  (and 
offten  long  after) ;  and  that  the  Cnretonian  text  poe- 
aesses  the  highest  critical  as  well  as  historical  valiie. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indiiect,  i» 
weighed,  the  mora  establishnd  it  appears  will  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Cnn<tonian  Syriac  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  transUtcd  fitnn  the  Apostle's 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although  injuivd 
since  by  copyists  or  revisers. 

B.  The  Fhihxenian  Syriac  Versiim,  and  tte 
retision  by  Ifwnua  of  JJarAe/^— Philoxeous,  or 
Xenaias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century  (who  was  one  </  thoae 
Monophysites  who  subscribed  the  ffenotioon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caused  Pdycarp,  his  Chorepiacopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test  into 
Syriac  This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  is 
genei:ally  termed  Phibxenian  from  its  promoter.* 

This  version  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made;  we  only  poa 
sess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  a.d.  61f>). 
Pooocke,  in  1630,^  gives  an  extiwrt  from  Bar  Salibi, 
in  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
tioned; and  though  Pooocke  did  not  know  whtit 
version  Thomas  had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  whi(^ 
from  its  servile  adhcnnce  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Haxklean  text  In  the  Bibliotheea  Ori- 
entalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further  notices  d 
the  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1730  Samnd  Palmer 
sent  from  the  andent  Amida  (now  IKarbekr)  Syriac 
MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloooester  Ridley,  in  which  thtf  ver- 
sion is  contained.  Thus  he  hid  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test, 
except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have 
yet  come  to  light  whidi  oootain  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospek.  From  the  subscriptions  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  two)  Greek  MSS.  One  Greek 
copy  is  similai*ly  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles. 

Ridley  published,  in  1761 ,  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
in  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  veiaion.  He 
had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text:  this  was  how- 
ever done  by  White,  at  diffirent  times  fron  1778 
to  1803.  Afler  the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the 
researdies  of  Adler  brought  more  copies  into  notice 
of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text  From  one  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  St  John's  Gospel  was  edited 
by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  containing  all 
the  seven  GathoUc  Epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  come  down  to 
uBf  the  text  is  the  fint  thing  to  be  considered.  This 
is  characterixed  by  extreme  literdity:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  eecled' 
astical  reading.  It  is  not  independent  cf  the  Peshitiv 
the  words,  mc.,  of  which  are  often  em^ Joyed.  Ac 
to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents  't  is 
jnst  what  might  have  been  expected  in  tlie  6th 
centuiy.    Thewnrk  of  Tnomas  in  the  text  itself  is 

*  See  Moses  Agheiaeos  tr  Assffnani.  BibUM.  Oritnt. 
n.  8:t. 
«  iml^v  to  the  Syriac  etiU  jo  of  1  Fst  tax 
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wen  IB  the  intradodioci  of  cbeii,  hj  which  paanges 
whidi  ht  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  ctasteriakSf 
with  whIdi  his  inaertioDS  were  distii^ulshed.     His 
model  in  ell  this  was  the  HexapUr  Greek  tert. 
The  MSS.  which  were  used  hf  Thomas  were  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the 
TersioQ ;  they  represented  in  general  a  much  older 
and  porer  text.     The  margin  of  the  Harklean  re- 
eenrion  contains   (like  the  Hezaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.)  readings,  mostly  i^parently  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  ttaed.     It  has  heen  questioned  whether  these 
readings  are  not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito ;  if 
any  of  them  are  ao,  thcj  haTe  probably  been  intro- 
duced sbce  the  time  of  Thonoas.     It  is  probable 
that  the  Philoxenian  Terston  was  very  literal,  but 
that  the  slaTish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  rehUion  to  that  of  Philozenus  as  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Piagninus.     For  textual  criticism  this  rersion 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time, 
«t  least  where  Hdoes  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito. 
I  he  amplifioations  in  the  margin  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
bring  a  mS,  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison 
with  the  Codex  Bezae.     One  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text, 
with  some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syriac  Vertiona  cf  portiooM  WMfUing  m  ike 
PeaMto.—L  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  thiitl  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  Act  has 
been  already  noticed,  that  the  OM  Syriac  Veraion 
did  not  contain  these  Epistles.  They  were  published 
by  I^MOcke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  Tersion  of  these  Epistles  so  often  ^^ees  with 
what  we  have  in  the  Harklean  recension,  that  the 
one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson  {BiUioai  Criticism,  ii.  196). 
that  the  tot  of  Pooocke  is  that  of  Philoxenus  be- 
fore it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable. 
But  if  it  is  objected,  that  the  translation  does  not 
show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  tnuuilation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Philoxenian,  it  most  be  remembered  that  here  he  had 
not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Plans  PoIygk>tt 
these  Epistles  wera  added  to  the  Peshito,  with  which 
they  have  einoe  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

II.  rA«  i<poca/jKps0.— In  1627  De  Dien  edited  a 
Syriac  version  of  tJie  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
I^eyden  Library,  written  by  one  *'  Okspar  firom  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  eentuiy.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.d.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  ; 
Mid  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  attention 

The  Rev.  B.  Harris  Oowper  bas  oonrteoasly  cam- 
mnnkiUed  the  following  notlos  relative  to  the  Syrtae 
Apscalypse  in  MSB.  In  tbe  Britiih  Mosnm:  "The  MS. 
Na  TIM  of  the  14th  eentnty  does  not  oonuln  tibe  aotoal 
last  of  the  Apoesljpse.  bot  a  brief  cammentsxy  upon 
It— npoa  paper,  and  not  quite  perfect;  the  test  seem- 
tjg  to  be  that  of  our  printed  book&  Tta»  Cart  of  the 
Apocalypse  Is  appsrentty  all  fonnd  In  Na  lt.l27, 
s  eMnmeatary  upon  the  book  of  the  11th  oatnry. 
Tfab  dmt  aeena  to  he  of  the  asme  text  as  the  printed 
idiihin." 
t  rv  Dton  Bsyi  that  thfs  Syriac  Ma  oonutned  '*  onania 
T.  Syrtad,  quae  fea  prioribiu  di«crant  ttlitiocfbes.'' 


to  a  more  ancient  copy  i/ tte 
well  be  somewhat  wMertain  if 
ancient  work.*  It  is  of  small 
the  MS.  from  which  H  wm  ediiri  i 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  whidi  Abpu  Gsihtf 
sent  as  a  preient  to  De  Diea  in  1831,  m  wbidb  Iht 
tohoie  of  the  Syriac  K.  T.  is  asad  to  have  ben  «s»> 
tained  (of  wh^  version  is  unknown),  th«t  hnviai 
been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kxad  dtjulkd;^ 
and  of  this  MS.,  in  comparison  with  the  test  efths 
Apocalrpse  printed  by  De  Dien,  UadMr  WKf^  **  the 
Syriac  lately  set-  out  at  Leyda  may  be  ameBdad  le 
my  MS.  copy*  (Todd's  WalUm,  L  196,  mBfe' 
This  book,  from  the  PSsris  Poi]p^ett  and  mwwA, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  liaiMlatiw 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syriac  Apoalyfot 
the  Philoxenianj  a  name  to  which  It  has 
the  error  seems  to  have  oryinnfced  (nm 
mistake  in  an  old  advertisement  of  GreenficU's  fl6> 
tion  (for  whidi  he  was  not  respnnaiWe),  whadi  saai 
**  the  Apocalyp$e  and  the  EpisHn  nA  fonmd  m  Ike 
Peschito,  are  given  from  the  PhiloxcniaB  luaiin.* 
in.  The  Syriae  VerwM  ijf  Join  tUL  1-11.— 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Ussher  to  De  Diciw  tbt 
latter  poUished  this  sectaco  in  1631.  Fraa  IV 
Dieu  it  was  inserted  m  the  London  Polyilatt« 
a  iTierenoe  to  Ussher's  MS.,  and  hence  it  W  v 


with  the  other  editions  of  the  Pleshito^  wfave  ft  * 
a  mere  inteipohttiMi. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (fsawitiaHj)  is 
in  Ridley's  Codex  BanalAaei,  where  it  is 
to  Maras,  ▲.D.  622 :  Adkr  found  it  abo  in  a  Trnm 
US.  ascribed  to  Abbas  Mar  Pisul. 

Bar  Salibi  dtes  a  difierent  vcnion,  eat  of '. 
Bp.  of  Amida,  throng  the  chronicle  of 
MeliUna.  See  Assemani  (l?i5fMA.  Orind.  n.  >' 
and  170),  who  gives  the  introdoctorr  ww4a.  Pr*> 
bably  the  version  edited  is  that  of  Wnl  (aa  sIbIm 
in  the  Paris  MS.),  and  that  of  Maraa  tlie  ew  otid 
by  Bar  Salibi;  while  in  PJdl^'s  MS.  tht  twvos 
confounded.  The  Phtil  mentioned  is  ayfarailiy 
Ptiul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  HcaiilBr  Giess 
text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  Jerusalem  Stioac 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containii^  this 
pretty  folly  described  by  S.  E. 
in  the  Ostalogue  of  the  MSS. 
Library ;  bot  ao  few  copies  of  thnt 
destruction  by  Bre,  that  it  was  virtually  \ 
and  its  contents  almost  unknown.     Adler,  wb»  M, 
Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying  eae<< 
the  few  oopic*  of  this  Gatelogue,  drew  paUk 
tion  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  JTs 
tichi  aeiner  lnbti»Mnti9cktm  Reim 
pp.  llS-127  (Altona,  1783),  and  stiU 
1789,  to  his  valuable  exammatioa  of  dbe 
verdons.     The  MS.  waa  written  in  JuD.  103' 
in  peculiar  Syriac  writing;    the 
oourxe  thcae  ior  the  different  ftstiTala* 


Does  this  mean  that  it  merely 
vionsly  wanting;  or  the  wftoli 
It  seeoas  stno«B  if  this  section  of  8L  J< 
alone.     This  makes  It  seem  as  if  Iha 
liven  shove  were  the  troe  one. 
is  this:— "I  have  received  the  psraili  of 
[in  SftUe]  which  hitherto  we  Imtc 
gvage,  vhL,  the  hMoiy  of  the  adal 
EpbtJ^  of  Peter,  the  3nd  and  3vd  liplalks 
the  K>lstle  of  Jude.  and  the  Revelatioa;  aa 
trMttte  of  Ephrem  i$yras  in  his  own 
Umber  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward  June  S\  tUi 
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if  tlie  G^ek.  ncA  bttng  tlitre  at  all.  The  dialect 
m  not  common  Syriao ;  it  waa  temied  the  Jenuatem 
Spriac,  from  its  being  luppoeed  to  resemble  the 
Jcrua^em  TabnuA  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  grammar  is  peculiar ;  Sie  ibrma  almost  Chaldee 
mther  than  Sjriac;  two  characters  are  used  for 
azpressing  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lectionarj  has  a  far 
higher  Tilue  thim  it  has  for  anj  other :  its  resdings 
often  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  It 
k  not  yet  known  as  to  its  entire  text;  for  except  a 
■nail  specimen,  no  part  has  been  printed ;  Adier, 
howoTer,  selected  large  numbers  of  i^eadbgs,  which 
have  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onward.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  yer- 
aion  would  be  fit>m  the  4th  to  the  6th  century ; 
but  it  can  baidly  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
an  age»  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  haTf  used  so 
OQiTupt  a  dialect  It  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  Lectionary,  never 
having  existed  as  a  substantive  translation :  to  what 
age  its  execution  should  be  assigned  seems  wholly 
uxwertain.  (A  further  aocuunt  of  the  MS.  of  this 
▼emion,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
dcsa-iption  in  the  Vatican  Catalogue,  and  that  of 
AdIer,  with  the  MS.  itself  m  the  Vatican  Lihi-aiy, 
made  by  the  present  writer,  is  given  in  Home's 
fntivd,  iv.  284-287,  where,  however,  •*  Jerusslem 
Targian  "  twice  stands  for  TEUmud.) 

It  ^ipears,  fh>m  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  that  Count  Marescalchi  has  met  with  a  MS. 
of  thia  Lectionary,  and  that  he  has  long  had  the 
intention  of  publishing  it 

On  tU  Syriae  FsTvibfit.— AdIer,  N.  T,  Vertkmet 
Syriaoae,  Sin^hx,  Pkiioxenkma  et  Hierotoiy^ 
miioma  dmuo  exanunatae,  1789 ;  Wiseman,  Iforae 
Syriacae,  1827  ;  Ridler,  De  Syriacarum  N,  Foe* 
tint  tertionwn  mdoU  atqua  vsu,  &c.,  1761 ; 
Winer,  CtmmmAatio  de  ttrskmis  N.  T.  Syriaoat 
ym  eniioo  oauU  putituendo,  1823 ;  Wichelhaus, 
Ue  N<mi  Teat,  tenumt  Syriaca  atdiqua  quam 
PeKhiiho  vocant,  1850 ;  Bernstein,  De  Charklenei 
H.  T.  tranelaticne  Syriaoa  oommentatio,  1857; 
Curet4io,  AntierU  Itecttmon  cf  the  Syriao  Qotpeh 
(Piefiwe,  kc\  1858.  [S.  P.  T.] 

TAROUM  (C»:-jn,fiom  WXPi\  Arab.  m^jJ^ 

to  tiandato,  explain) ;  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  variously  derived  from  the  roots  D^*%  Dpi 

(oomp.  Arab.  mJ^j*  *3«> ^0* *°^  ^^  identified 

with  the  Greek  rptrp^M^  desaert  (Fr.  dragiee), 
(trop.  rptffiiftmra  rmv  XJywff  Dion.  Hal.  Ehat. 
10, 18 )«  which  ocean  often  in  the  Talmud  as  ^3^ 
K0^2*ID,  or  MD^nn  (''such  as  dates  ahnonds, 
nots,"  itc  Pes.  1196):— the  general  term  for  the 
CHALDEE,  or,  moiv  accurately  ARAMAIC  VER- 
SIONS of  the  Old  Testament 

The  injunction  to  '*  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  •  •  •  •  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangera,"  on  the  Feast  of  Tabtrr- 
fiaclca  of  every  Sabbatiod  year,  as  a  means  of  solemn 
inatructkm  and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Deut. 
zxxi.  10-1 3.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  observed 
is  early  tioMi  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  such   resdings  did 


take  place  in  the  days  of  Jercmhdi.  Ontain  H  ii 
that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Eari 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religic« 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  **  hAut 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
Ktoroed  exiles,  **  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God" 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  moat  important  religious  and  poli 
tical  body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men 

ofthe  Great  Asacobly  (n^n^H  nD33  ^r3K,  536- 

167),  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establiahing  regoUu*  and  frequent  public  i-«aJinga 
in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almoet 
mianimonaly  trsce  this  hallowed  custom  to  times 
immemorial — nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himselC 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephua  (o.  Ap.  ii.  17); 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  zv.  21,  "  For  Moses  ot 
old  time  hath  in  every  dtj  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  evety  8abbath>day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  uiatituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  the  Pentatonch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  &c  Further,  Meg. 
31  6,  "  Exm  instituted  ten  things,  vis.,  that  there 
should  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  m  the  aflemoon 
service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and  on  the 
Tliursday,  lie  ... .  But  was  not  this  instituted 
before  in  the  desert,  as  we  find  'they  went  for 
three  days  and  found  no  water'  (water  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Is.  Iv.  1  is  fimdfully  exphdned  by 
the  Haggada),  until  the  'prophets  among  them' 
arranged  the  three  weekly  readings?  But  Ezra 
onij  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama, 
82  a,  &c  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Pen- 
tatonch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings 
in  the  Pi*ophets  (in  aome  Babylonian  cities  even  in 
the  Hagiogrspha),  which  were  called  nilD6n» 
ffaftaroth;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intro- 
duced is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Former  inves- . 
tigators  (Abndraham,  Eliaa  Levita,  Vitringa,  &c.) 
almoat  unanimously  trace  their  origin  to  the  Syrian 
persecutions,  during  which  all  attention  to  the  Law 
waa  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the  copies  of  it 
that  were  tomid  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  so  that,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Pentateudiical  Parsaha,  a  some- 
what conesponding  portion  of  the  Prophets  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  and  the  custom,  once  introduced, 
remained  fixed.  Recent  scholaia,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  much  show  of  resaon,  as  it  would 
appear,  vaiiously  hold  the  Hafiarah  to  have  spining 
from  the  sermon  or  homiletic  exercise  which  aci*oni- 
panied  the  reading  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its 
txardwrn  (aa  Hafiarah,  by  an  extraordinary  liiH 
guistic  stretch,  is  explained  by  Frankel)  from  a  pro- 
phetic passage,  adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic 
text  under  consideiation ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  tiie 
Hafiaroh  to  have  token  its  riee  spontaneously  during 
the  exile  itaelf,  and  that  Ezra  retained  and  enforced 
it  in  Palestine. 

If,  however,  the  primitive  I'eligion  was  re-esUb- 
lished,  together  with  the  second  Temple,  in  moie 
than  ite  former  vigour,  thua  enabling  the  small 
number  of  the  returned  exiles — and  these,  aooording 
to  trsdition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  iu 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  anccatjy,*  the  very  out« 
caste  and  refuse  of  tlie  nation  as  it  were  ^— to  found 

mentals  of  the  Temple);  >WfW  ('  sboat  whose  llnesgs 
there  Is  dtaoce.'-of  unknown  fktbers);  sod  «D)Olt 
'  foandHon  of  unknown  fittber  end  mother  "*  (Kidd.  4,  l> 


•  ••  Ten  ktads  of  CualUes  went  np  from  Babylon  : 

Meats,  LevltM,  Imsdltes,  profimed  (^^n>  those  wboee 

Gfttbem  are  prletis,  bat  whose  mothers  are  not  fit  for 

prtcaUy  marriage);  proeelytn,  freedmcn,  hutards  (or  I     ^  "  Bsm,  ob  leaving  Babyloa  aoade  U  like  ntopuf 

imiksr  tkuM  bom  in  Illegal  wedlodO;  Nethlnim  tygmtm. !  fluur"  H^^pS  H^ID^  Ci^)> 
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■pen  tlieniiDf  of  Zion  ooe  of  the  most  important  and 
luting  spiritual  oonmonwcaltha  that  has  erer  been 
known,  than  was  jet  one  thing  which  neither  ao- 
IhoritT  nor  pietj,  neither  academy  nor  synagogne, 
coald  restore  to  its  original  power  and  glorr — the  Ho* 
brew  langoage.  Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
translate  the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  hml  sprung  might  be  able  to 
understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or 
rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek 
tranalations  had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  fore&then  had  to 
reeeiTe  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic  modimn. 
The  word  CniB23>  Mepnonah,  "explanatory," 
*« dearly,**  or, as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  ''distinctly,**  used 
m  the  aJwre-qnoted  passage  of  N^.  riii.  8,  is  in 
tb«  Talmud  explained  by  *«Targum.**«  Thus  to 
Esra  himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding  trana- 
lati<»a  in  the  then  popular  idiom — the  Aramaic 
— to  the  periodical  readings  (Jer.  Meg.  28  6 ;  J. 
Ned.  \r,,  Bab.  Ned.  i. ;  Makn.  Hilch.  Te|^.  xii.  §10, 
&c.),  for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  hare  fixed  the 
Sabbaths,  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays — ^the  two 
latter  the  market  and  luw-days,  when  the  yillagere 
tone  to  town — of  erery  week  (Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 ;  I^ba 
Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  n  ultitode  at  least, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  macy  ways.  The  Midrash 
very  strikiogly  points  out,  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egjrpt,  that  they 
neither  chiuueed  their  language,  nor  Steir  nanaes,  nor 
the  shape  of  thar  garmoits,  during  all  that  time. 
The  bulK  of  their  community — shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  small  prorince  of  Goshen,  almost  exclusirely  re- 
duced to  inieroonrse  with  their  own  race  and  tribes, 
deToted  only  to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  and  per- 
hajpa  to  the  tilling  of  their  soil — ^were  in  a  condition 
innnitely  more  faTourable  for  the  intention  of  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were 
the  Babylonian  captives.  The  latter  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  empire,  seem  to  have  enjojred 
everywhere  full  liberty  of  interoommunication  with 
the  natives — very  similar  in  many  respects  to  them- 
selves— ^to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the 
exercise  of  eveiy  proftssion  and  trade,  and  even  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state ;  and  thus, 
during  the  oomparativdy  short  space,  tiiey  struck 
root  so  firmly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth  to 
return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigrants  under  SSerubbabel,  and  still 
more  those  who  came  with  Ezra — several  generations 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  in  Babel— «houkl 
have  brought  back  with  them  the  Aramaic,  if  not 
as  their  vernacular,'  at  all  events  as  an  Idiom  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  fioniliar,  and  which  they 


•  **  *  And  they  read  In  Uie  book  of  the  Law  of  God 
cletrly  (BHlfiD)*  '*>^  V^*  ^  undentaodlng,  so 
that  thqr  anderstood  the  resdinf : '— '  In  the  book  of 
the  Law'— this  Is  Mikra,  the  originsl  reading  In  the 
PfnUteoch;  'CniQ&  dcartj'  — this  is  Targam" 
(Meg.  3  a ;  Ked.  3T  6).  To  this  trMllUon  also  might 
tw  faftrred  the  oCksrwlse  nttber  enigmatloal  paasace 
(Sanh.  lib):  •< OrigbaaUy,"  says  Mar  Satn,  *the 
Law  was  given  to  Israel  tn  IbrI  wrtdng  and  the  holy 
(Hiyew)  langnage.  It  was  again  given  to  them  la 
tbe  dajo  af  Esra  la  the  Asfanrilh  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language."  te. 

A  *  The  joaths  who  wait  to  combat  at  Antfcidiia  have 
been  victorious." 

•  **  IVil«bcd  has  tbe  mnaj  wbHIi  tbe  enemj  thought 
to  Issd  agdust  tbe  Tcmpte." 


may  partly  have  continued  to  rmt  m 
quial  langiu^  in  Paleatine,  ac,  in,  fret,  tfer  has 
had  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ?  Cootninoas  klft  trnm- 
grations  from  the  ^  Captivity  '  £d  nol  &il  to  <*> 
inforoe  and  further  to  i^pread  the  use  of  the 
tongue.  All  the  decrees  and  ofBdal 
tions  addressed  to  the  Jews  by  their  P< 
were  in  Aramaic  (Ezr.  Neh.  passim\  Judaea  beat 
considered  <mly  as  part  of  the  Syrian  aatxafw. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  M  ookoint;^  x 
FslestiDe  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  were  Samaritans,  who  hai 
come  fi^om  "Aram  and  Babd,*  and  who  mkr 
Chaldee;  that  intermarriages  with  woidcb  ot 
Ashdod,  Ammoo,  and  Moab  had  been  cammff 
(Neh.  xiii.  23) ;  that  Phoenida,  whose  mrnhMsn 
(Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16)  appear  to  ksv«  aetded  & 
Pftlestioe,  and  to  have  cstabli^ed  commercial  rr-> 
tions  with  Judaea  and  Galilee,  onntaina  Uip  e>~ 
ments  of  Chaldee  in  its  own  idiom.  ThusiicaaofrU 
pass  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Daoid,  for  iastsy^ 
a  somewhat  forced  Hebrew,  from  which*  as  it  w« ..' ' 
seem,  the  author  gladly  lapsfs  into  tbe  man  ^ 
miliar  Aramaic  (comp.  ii.  4,  &c);  that  cnt^.^ 
were  received  by  the  High-priests  Jobaoian'  ar. - 
Simon  the  Just  *  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (during  xbk 
Syrian  wan)  in  Anunaie  (Sotah,  33,  a.)  ;  and  tLx; 
in  short,  some  time  before  the  Hasmoocso  per^{. 
this  was  the  language  in  whidi  were  ooacLeJ 
not  only  popular  aayinga,  proverbs,  and  the  ta 

(DinnSvD.  Beraih.  R.  107  d;  Taodk.  17  s. 
Midr.  TehUl.  SStf;  51  /,  kc,  &e.),  hot  «4&m1 
legal  documats  (Misbis  Ketah.  4,  8; 
Sabb.  c  8 ;  Edojoth,  8, 4,— c  130  B.C.), 
prayers''— of  Babylonian  origin 
which  books  destined  for  tbe  great 
were  written.!  That,  indMd,  the  U 
guage--Che  *«  hmguage  of  Kem«a "  (b^  aia.  16..0I 
'<Jehndith"(2K.  zviu.26,28;  1a.snvt  ll>«v 
the  Bible-«became  mora  and  more  the  Isncusce  «« 


the  few,  the  learned,  the  Bbfy  Lomgnage^  pC^ 
Bnpn,  or,  still  more  exactly,  MCH^p  fl^  {T^. 
<*  Language  of  the  Temple,"  aei  aside  almvt  ex- 
dusivdy  for  the  holy  servioe  of  religion:  be  it 
the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  in  whkh  ths 
was  contained  (like  the  Mishna,  the  Boraitbr^, 
Mechilta,  Sifti,  Sifia,  the  older  Uidnahim*  aad 
very  many  poitaons  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  otf^ 
respondenoe  between  the  difiRanent  academies  v^witze* 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  finom  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.C.,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  3),  or  ba 
it  the  sacred  worship  itself  in  temple  awl  syas^ 
goeue,  which  waa  almost  entirely  caxned  oo  in  port 
Hrarew* 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradually  had  Wt  v* 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  whkh  were  written  th« 
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t  Introdnction  to  the  Haggwiah  for  the 
HOrh)'  "finch  was  the  bread  of 
fathers  ats  in  the  land  of  Winjim.    '^Ikoevv  la 
be  come  aad  cat  tiitb  us ;  whoever  is  In  want,  be 
and  celebrate  tbe  PMach.    This  year  bare;  next 
in  the  land  of  Israel;  this  year  slavca,  next 
men."    llie  KadtUA,  to  which  aflerwarte  a 
flcatloa  aa  a  prayer  for  tbe  dead  w 
begins  as  fbUows:  *■  Lei  there  be  magrfflad  anA 
fled  the  Great  Name  in  the  world  which  Ho  has 
aoconlinf  to  His  will,  and  whkh  He  rules  as  His  Vm^ 
dom,  during  your  life  and  yoor  days^  and  the  tffr  c<  !.•« 
whole  hoose  of  Isnsel,  speedfly  and  tea 
say  ye.  *  Amen :  Be  the  Ureal  Nsaae  pcaisad  tor 
•vermotv,'  *'  *c. 

V  MegilUth  Taanllh.  4c 
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booki  y>  be  rmd  to  them,  i:  natarally  foUowtd  (in 
•nler  **that  the^  might  understaDd  them'*)  that 
reooane  muet  be  had  to  a  tnuifilation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  &miliar — the  Aramaic.   That 
farther,  ainoe^  bare  tnodatioD  could  not  in  all 
GMfli  suflloe,  it  WM  neoeasaxy  to  add  to  the  transla- 
tioa  an  explanation,  more  particalarly  of  the  more 
iifficult  aud  obscure  passage*.     Both  translation 
and    explanation   were  designated  hj    the   term 
TargwiL    In  the  coune  of  time  there  sprang  up 
a   guild,  whose  special  office   it  was  to  act  as 
mterprtterB  in  both  senses  {Metwrgeman^),  while 
formerly  the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  ser- 
Tioes.    These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain 
Donds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sub- 
staooe  of  their  renderings.    Thus  (comp.  Mishna 
Meg.  pamm ;  Mass.  So&r.  xi.  1 ;  Mairoon.  Hilch. 
rephlll.   12,  §11  ff;   Orach   Ch^.   145,  1,   2), 
'*  neither  the  reader  nor  the  intenoreter  are  to  raise 
their  Toioes  one  above  the  other;    ^*  they  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his 
Terse  ;**  "  the  lieturgonan  is  not  to  lean  against  a 
pilUr  or  a  beam,  but  to  stand  with  (ear  and  with 
re^'erenoe;**  **  Ke  is  not  to  uae  a  written  Targum^ 
but  he  is  to  deliver  his  tianslation  viva  voo$  " — lest  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Torah 
it«elf,  and  thus  the  Scriptures  be  held  responsible 
lor  what  are  hi$  otni  dicta ;  "  no  mom  than  one 
verse  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  three  in  the  Prophets 
[a  greater  licence  is  given  for  the  Boole  of  EsUier] 
^lall  be  read  and  translated  at  a  time;"  "that 
there  shonid  be  not  more  than  one  reader  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  one 
reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpretei-s,  are 
allowed,"  Ik.  (comp.  Cor.  ziv.  21  ff;  xii.  30 ;  27, 
28).     Again  (Mishna  Meg.  and  Tosiftah,  ad  he,), 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ;  othen,  which  may  be  read 
but  not  translated;   others,   again,  which    may 
neither  be  read  nor  tranaUted.    To  the  firat  cUss  * 
belong  1^  aooomt  cf  the  Creation—^  subject  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Koaroos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  his  two  daughten  (Gen.  xix.  31) ;  of 
Judah  and  Taraar  (Gen.  zzxviii.) ;  the  firat  account 
of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  zxxii.); 
nil  the  curses  in  the  Law  ;  the  deed  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.)  ;  of  Abmlom  with  his  father's 
concubines   (2  Sam.   xvi.  22) ;   the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Gibeah  fJudg.  xix.).    These  are  to  be 
read  and   translatea — ^being  mostly  deeds  which 
carried  their  own  punishments  with  them.    To  be 
read  but  not  translated  an  ^  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  his  Other's  concubine  (Gen.  xxv.  22);  the 
Utter  poilion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  caii  (Ex. 
zxxii.) ;    the  benediction   of  the  priests   (on  ac- 
count of  its  awful  nattire).    And  neither  to  be  read 
Bor  translated  ai^e  the  deed  of  David  and  Bath* 
aheba  (2  Sam.  xi.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.). 
(Both  the  latter  stories,  however,  are,  in  Mishna 
Meg.  iv.  10,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  second 
cla»,  which  ara  to  be  read  but  not  translated.) 

Altogether  these  Meturgemamm  do  not  seem  to 
liave  been  held  generally  in  very  high  lespect ;  one 


of  the  reasons  being  prolmbly  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  one  time,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  especially 
inveighs  i^iainst)  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."    "  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  was  said,  moreover, 
**  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  made  br  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  earned  on  the  Sabbath' 
(Pes.  4  b).    Persons  unfit  to  be  readers,  as  those 
whose  dothea  were  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limba  became  visible  through  the  i^ents  (nrOD;, 
their  appearance   thus  not   oonvponding  to  t))e 
ravei'cnoe  due  to  the  sacred  word  itself,  or  Uimi 
men,  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Meturf!:ernan ; 
and,  apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  au- 
thority attached  to  their  interpretations,  they  wera 
liable  to  be  stopped   and  ailenced,  publicly  and 
ignominiously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.     At  what  time  the  regu- 
lation that  they  should  not  be  under  fifly  rears  of 
age  (in  odd  reference  to  the  *'  men  of  fifty.    Is.  iii. 
3,  mentioned  in  Judias.  44,  2)  canoe  into  use,  we 
aie  not  able  to  decide.   The  Mishna  certainly  speaks 
even  of  a  minor  (under  thirteen  years)  as  being 
allowed  both  to  read  and  to  act  as  a  Meturgeman 
(comp.  Mishna  Meg.  passim).      Altogether  they 
appear  to  have  borne  the  character  of  empty-headed, 
bombastic  fools.    Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  Ecd.  viL 
5 :  " '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  ;* 
-—these  are  the  preachera  (Darshanim)— '  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools:' — these  ara  the 
Meturgemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 
("1^3,  or  with  empty  fimdes) : — '  that  the  people 
may  hear.'"     And  to  ix.  17:  ***The  words  of 
wise  men  ai^e  heard  in  quiet ' — these  an  the  preach- 
era (Darshanim)— '  mora  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
ruleth  among  fools' — these  ara  the  Meturgemanim 
who  stand  above  the  oongi^egation."    And  though 
both  passages  may  refer  more  especially  to  those 
Meturgenumim  (Emoras,  speakera,  expoundera)  who 
at  a  later  peiiod  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Cho' 
chcan,  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the  preacher 
icor'  iioxit^  (himself  seated  on  a  raised  dais),  and 
rapeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  ralarged  upon  what 
the  U&tter  had  whispered  into  their  ear  in  Hebraw 

(nnay  \\th  'h  emb  tan,  comp.  Matt.  x.  27, 

**  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetops"),  yet  then  is  an  abundance  of  instances 
to  show  that  the  Meturgeman  at  the  side  of  the 
reader  was  exposed  to  rebukes  of  a  nature,  and  is 
spdcen  of  in  a  manner,  not  likdy  to  be  employed 
towards  any  but  men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  fiilr  notion  of  what  waa  considered  a  proper 
TargCim  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pi-?- 
served  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  49,  a)  "  Whosoever 
translates  [ps  Meturgeman]  a  verse  in  ita  dosely 
exact  form  [without  proper  r^ard  to  its  real  mean- 
ing! is  a  /tar,  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impious 
ana  a  blasphemer,  e.g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  verse,  *  They  saw  the  God  of 
Israd '  (Ex.  zxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  tranaktion  as 
*  They  saw  the  angel  of  God ;'  the  proper  render- 
ing bdng,  '  They  saw  the  gloiy  of  the  God  ol 
Israd.'  "^[Comp.  SAMaB.  Pent.  p.  U  1 4  6].  Other 
instances  are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv.  8) ; 
"  Whosoever  renden  the  text  (Lev.  xviii.  21)  '  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
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tire  to  Molech,*  hj  '  Thou  shalt  not  girt-,  thy  wed 
to  be  carried  oror  to  benthentam  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman)'  [i.e,  m  the  Gemara  ad  loc.\  Jcr.  Sanh. 
9,  and  Sifri  on  Deal,  zrlii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Aramaic  woman ;  lor  although  she 
maj  become  a  pixMelvte,  she  is  jet  sure  to  bear 
enemies  to  him  and  to  Oo<1,  since  the  mother  will 
.  in  the  end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrous 
worship ;]  as  also  he  who  enlarges  upon  (or  fign- 
raUvely  e]q>lains)  the  sections  relative  to  iacest 
(Lev.  xriii.) — he  »hall  forthwith  be  silenced  and 
publidj  rebuked/*  Agnin  (comp.  Jer.  Bar.  v.  1 ; 
Meg.  iv.  10),  **  Thoae  who  translate  '  0  my  people, 
children  of  L«niel,  as  I  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so 
shall  ye  be  merciful  on  earth:* — ^'Cow  or  ewe,  it 
and  her  young  ye  shall  not  kill  in  one  day '  (Lev. 
xxii.  28V— they  do  not  well,  for  they  ivpresent  the 
Laws  of  God  [whose  i^easons  no  man  dart  try  to 
frthom]  as  mere  azionu  of  roerqr ;"  and,  it  is 
added,  "the  short-sighted  and  the  frivobus  will 
«iy,  *  Lo !  to  a  birdVncst  He  extends  His  mercy, 
ut  not  to  yonder  miserable  man  .  .  .'" 

The  same  causes  whidi,  in  the  course  of  time, 
U1  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission— of  the  whole  body  of  the  Traditional 

Law,  the  very  name  of  which  (n&  /y^t^  Hlin. 
"oral  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  !in338^  HT.n, 
or  "  written  law  ")  seemed  to  imply  that  il  should 
never  become  a  fixed,  immutable  code,  engendered 
abo,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would  appear, 
written  Targums:  for  certain  portiona  of  the  Bible, 
at  least."" 

The  fear  of  the  adultentiona  and  mutilations 
which  the  Divine  Word— amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  Commonwealth — must  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  through  the  rule,  that  the  Targum  should 
only  be  oral,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
[comp.  Ifishna  Meg.  iv.  5,  10;  Tosifta,  ib,  3; 
Jer.  Meg.  4, 1 ;  Bab.  Meg.  24a;  Sota,  396).  Thus, 
if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  115a;  Tr. 
Soferim,  5, 15 ;  Tosif^a  Sab.  c.  14 ;  Jer.  Sabb.  16, 
» )  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  (middle  of  fint  century,  a.d.),  who  caused 
it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight: — we  find,  on 
the  other  band,  at  the  end  of  the  second  centuij,  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Targum  generally  commended, 
and  somewhat  later  Jehoahua  ben  Levi  enjoins  it 
as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons.  The  Mishna  even 
contains  regulations  about  the  manner  (Jad.  iv.  5) 
in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be  written.  Bui  even 
m  their  written,  and,  as  we  may  presume,  authori« 
tatively  approved  foim,  the  Targums  were  of  com- 
paratively  small  weight,  and  of  no  canonical  value 
whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  broken  for 
their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  for  the  Scripture 
m  the  original  Hebrew  (Sab.  115a).  The  Tai-gum 
does  not  £filc  the  hands  (for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing  consecrated  food)  as  do  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Ein,  and  Nehemiah  (Yad.  iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 

•  Aa,aooeidiiig  toFrankel,  the  LXX.  was  onlja  partial 
mnsUlloa  at  first.  Witness  the  oonfuaion  in  the  last 
chnpten  of  Kxodns,  which,  as  mere  repetitions  (of  chape. 
XXV.   and  zslx.),  were    origlnslly  left   nntrsnsUted. 

Seadia  ta  a  dmilar  manner  aaes  the  fonrolas  ^^S 
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few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targuni^  ll  diroo'led 
in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fiul  to  indiesH 
the  opinions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  aathop 
ahip  of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  placn; 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  ttuit  nt 
positive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  that 
nenrij,  aU  the  namet  and  dates  hUherio  ymMon'if 
attained  to  them  ■  must  be  rejected.  And  we 
frar  that,  as  long  at  least  as  tbo  Targon  shares 
the  fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  PenUfeeurh. 
the  Midrssh,  the  Talmud,  &c. : — ^vi>  Jtai  a  reaJW 
critical  edition  remains  a  thing  occaBeoally  dreamt 
of,  but  never  attempted ; — so  IcDg  must  we  ai«i> 
don  the  hope  of  getting  any  nearer  a  final  soh^ 
tion  of  this  and  many  other  still  more  imporTaat 
questions.  The  utter  corruption,  moreover,  of  the 
Targnm,  bitterly  complained  of  already  by  Eliai 
Levita — (an  author,  be  it  observed,  of  very  nwde- 
rate  attainmentMy  but  absurdly  overrated  by  certaic 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  those  who  copied  his 
usually  shallow  dicta  without  previous  examica- 
tion)>--deban  us  from  mora  than  half  its  use.  And 
vet  how  fertile  its  study  could  be  made;  vhai 
light  it  might  be  made  capable  of  throwii^  npoa 
the  Bible  itself,  upon  the  history  of  the  earliest 
development  of  Biblical  studies,  versions,  and  upaa 
the  Midiush — both  the  Halachahand  Haggadah— 
snatches  of  which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  shign. 
lie  embedded  in  the  Taigums : — all  this  we  need  Dct 
urge  here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Midrash*  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  forms  parL 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  rdigioui 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  the 
retuiD  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptmal  Canon 
collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  formed  the  diief  authori^  oq 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  anthoritT 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  ofHoe  as  expounderb 
and  commentaton  of  the  Soared  Records  was  tvo- 
fold.  They  had,  fintly,  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  ordinances  coo* 
tained  in  the  Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  not  cxpli^.t 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  predae  appl*ca- 
tioD  of  which  in  former  days,  had  been  forgMen 
during  ^e  Captivity.  Thus,  s.  g.,  geneial  tenm, 
like  the  "  work  '*  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  were  b? 
them  specified  and  particularixed  ;  not  iniked 
according  to  thdr  own  arbitrary  and  individusi 
views,  but  according  to  tradition  traced  hsdt  te 
Sinai  itself.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  coo- 
tuned  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
inaugurated  by  them  aocoixiing  to  the  new  wants 
of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting  neceesitiea  of  the 
growing  Commonwealth  {Oeseroth,  Teka^oih) 
Nor  were  the  latter  in  all  cases  givA  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Synod ;  but  tliey  were  in  most 
cases  ti-adiUonal,  and  certain  special  letters  or  8ign» 
in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  supei^uoua  or  out  d 
place  where  they  stood,  were,  according  to  fix^l 
hermeneutical  rules,  understood  to  indicate  the  ia- 
hibitions  and  prohibitions  (Oedarim^  **  Peaces '*), 
newly  issued  and  fixed.    But  Scripture,  which  had 

■  BTTIO  (Arab.  (J,,,  .«X^X  fl»t  ««d  In  a  Gbr.  xffl 

S,  xxi  V.  27 ;  *' Gommentaiy."  in  the  seosa  ofOeesar^  **ObB> 
mentaries."  enlai^fement,  embeQlshmcnt^  rnm|ilwnMiit»  te 
(A.V.Story.').  The  oomplkn  of  ChronichM  aecaB  to  have 
used  sQch  promisooons  works  treaUng  ^  UhUoal  fsnoi^ 
■goB  and  events,  provided  they  ronteined  aa|^l  thai  wva' 
the  tendency  of  the  book. 
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Tor  this  purpote  to  b«  studied  most  minutely  and 
jnremittiDgij — the  most  careful  ana  scnitiniaing 
attention  l^og  paid  even  to  its  outward  ibrm  and 
•emblance — was  also  used,  and  more  espeaallj  in 
its  non-legal,  propheticikl  parts,  for  homiletic  pur- 
poses, as  a  wide  field  of  themes  for  lectures,  ser- 
mons, aad  religious  discourses,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Synagogue : — at  every  solemnity  in  public  and 
prirate  life.  This  juridical  and  homiietical  ex- 
pounding and  interpreting  of  Scriptar»— the  germs 
of  both  of  which  ai-o  found  still  closely  intertwined 
and  bound  up  with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is 
called  danuh,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture which  began  silently  to  gather  from  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  eiile  and  went  on  rolling 
unlntennptedly — however  dread  the  events  which 
b<  fel  the  nation — ^until  about  a  thousand  yean  ailer 
*ihe  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  Midrash  —  '*  ex- 
pounding."   The  two  chief  biunches  indicated  are, 

iialaehah  Q^H,  '*  to  go  "),  the  role  by  which  to 
go* s binding,  authoritative  law;  and  Haggadah 
Oy*^,  "to  saj "^^  s=  saying  legend,  —  flights  cf 
lancy,  darting  up  from  ths  Divine  word.  The 
Halachah,  ti*eating  more  especially  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  legal  part  of  the  0.  T.,  bears  towards  this 
book  the  relation  of  an  amplified  and  annotated 
Code ;  these  amplifications  and  annotations,  be  it 
well  understood,  not  being  new  laws,  formerly  un- 
heard of,  deduced  in  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
manner  from  Scripture,  but  supposed  to  be  simul- 
taneoas  oral  revelations  Am/«i  at  in  the  Scripture : 
in  any  case  representing  not  the  human  but  the 
Divine  interpretation,  homded  dotm  t/trough  a  named 
a»Uhoritg  {Kabbaia.Shemata  —"something  i-ecei  ved, 
beaixl ").  The  Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
e:(pecial  sway  over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical, 
pi-ophetical,  and  historical  elements  of  the  O.T., 
but  was  free  even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  his- 
torical passages  fimdfully  and  allegorioilly.  The 
whole  Bible,  with  all  iU  tones  and  colours,  be- 
longed to  the  Haggadah^  and  this  whole  Bibla  she 
tnwsfbrmed  into  an  endless  seiies  of  themes  for  her 
mottt  wonderful  and  capricious  variations.  '*  Pro- 
phetess of  the  Exile,'*  she  took  up  the  hallowed 
rei^,  word  or  letter,  and,  as  the  Halachah  pointed 
out  in  it  a  special  ordinance,  she,  by  a  most  inge- 
nious exegeiiod  process  of  her  own,  showed  to  the 
wonder-struck  multitude  how  the  woeful  events 
uuder  which  they  then  gi'oaiied  were  hinted  at  in 
it,  and  how  in  a  manner  it  pivdicted  even  their 
future  issue.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being 
the  purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comfort- 
ing, edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it 
did  nU  prtUnd  to  poasen  the  elightest  autho- 
rity. As  its  method  was  capricious  and  arbitrary, 
so  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every  one  whose 
heart  prompted  him.  It  ie  saga,  tale,  gnome, 
parable,  allegory, — poetry,  in  short,  of  its  own 
most  strange  kind,  springing  up  from  the  saavd 
soil  of  Srripture,  wild,  luxuriant,  and  tangled,  like 
A  primeval  tivpical  Ibrwt  If  the  Halachah  used 
the  Scriptural  word  aa  a  last  and  most  awful 
resort,  against  which  there  was  no  further  q»ttl, 
the  Haggadah  used  it  as  the  golden  nail  on  which 
to  hang  its  goi^geons  tapestry :  as  introduction,  re- 
fr«in,  testy  or  fundamental  stanza  for  a  gloss ;  and 

•  Mtdina,  frou  tkana,  •*  to  learn."  **  leamlnr,"  pot  as 
VTOimtouY  trai!»lated  of  old,  and  repeated  ever  since. 
A^i*.«««if.  "  refieUtioo  ;**   but  currcBpondlog   cxacUj 


if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  every  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  last  bi-eath,  the 
latter  was  a  maxe  of  flowery  walks  within  those 
fbrtress-walls.  That  gi-adually  the  Haggadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Miiraeh  aor*  i^oxh^  of 
the  people,  is  not  surprising.  We  shall  notice  how 
each  suocesaive  Targum  beome  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  its  essence,  and  (rem  a  version  be- 
came a  succession  of  short  homiletics.  This  difierenoe 
between  the  two  branches  of  Midrasb  is  scnkingly 
pointed  in  the  following  Talmudical  story :  **  [I, 
Chia  b.  Abba,  a  Halachist,  and  H.  Abbahu,  a  Hag- 
gadist,  once  came  together  into  a  dty  and  preached. 
The  people  flocked  to  the  latter,  while  the  former's 
discourses  remained  without  a  hearer.  Thereupon 
the  Haggadist  comforted  the  Halachist  with  a  para- 
ble. Two  merchants  come  into  a  city  and  spread 
their  wai*es, — the  one  rai-e  pearls  and  precious 
stones;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a  ring,  fluttering 
trinkets:  around  whom  will  the  multitude  throng^ 
.  .  .  Formerly,  wh  jn  life  was  not  yet  bitter  labour^ 
the  people  had  leisure  for  the  deep  word  of  the 
Law ;  now  it  stands  in  need  of  comfoilings  and 
blessings." 

The  first  collections  of  the  /Ta/acAoA— embiucing 
the  whole  field  of  juridioo-political,  i^eligious,  and 
pnictical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
Tiation :  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  detaik — were  instituted  by 
Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel ;  but  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Miahwi*  to 
which  the  later  Toseftalis  and  Bomithas  tbim  su|»- 
plements,  is  due  to  Jehudah  Uannassi  in  220  A.D. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to  the  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three 
books:  SifrOf  or  Torath Kohanim  fan  amplification 
of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Nurobera  ana  Deuteronomy), 
and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus),  'fhe 
noasters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the  Soferim, 
are  the  Tannaim,  who  wei«  followed  by  the  Amo- 
raim.  The  discussions  and  further  amplification:) 
of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter,  foim  the  Qetnara 
(Complement),  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions, 
viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem  (middle  of  4th 
century),  and  of  Babylon  (5th  century  a.d.),  which, 
together  with  the  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  Here,  however,  though  the  work 
is  ostensibly  devoted  to  Halachah,  an  almost  equal 
share  is  allowed  to  Haggadah.  The  Haggadistic 
mode  of  treatment  was  threefold :  either  the  simple 
undentanding  of  wordf  avi  things  {PeehaC^  i  r  the 
homiletic  application,  hsld.ng  up  the  nclror  of 
Scripture  to  the  present  {^DerMh),  or  a  mystic  m- 
terpretation  {Sod),  the  second  of  which  chiefly 
found  its  way  into  the  Targum.  On  its  minute 
division  into  special  and  genetal,  ethical,  historitail, 
esoteric,  &c.,  Haggadsih,  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  add  that  the  most  extensive  collecUons 
of  it  which  have  survived  are  Midiwih  Knbbah 
(commenced  about  700,  concluded  about  1 100  a.d.), 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  M^Uoth, 
and  the  Pe&ikta  (about  700  A.D.),  which  coutaios 
the  roost  complete  (Tfcle  of  Perioopes,  but  the  very 
existence  of  which  bad  until  lately  been  forgotten, 
Murpriaingly  enough,  through  the  Tery  extiacts 
made  from  it  (Jalkut,  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  Sutarta, 
&c). 

with  Tahniad.  (fhan  lamad,  **  to  learn  ">.  and  Toiah 
(from  hortk),  **  to  teach :"  all  thrse  tenna  meantng  **  lAe 
tludy,"  bjr  w«}  of  cmlneace. 
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From  this  indispeniable  digrcnkn  we  rcturu  to 
cIm  Aubject  of  Targum.  The  Tai-gums  dow  extant 
are  as  follows  <— 

I.  Tai^om  OD  the  Pentateoch,  known  as  that  of 
Onkelos. 

II.  Targum  oo  the  fint  and  last  prophets,  known 
aa  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

III.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
w  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uszid. 

IV.  Targum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateoch, 
known  as  T&rgom  Jerushalmi. 

V.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  Blind,  vis. : — 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth  (Song  of  Songs, 
Rutli,  Lamentations,  Esther,  liksdesiastes). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commonly  stated)  other 
Targums  to  Esther :  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  the  latter 
known  as  Tai-gum  Sheni,  or  Second  Targum. 

VI.  Targum  to  Chronicles 

VII.  Talcum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  nnpnb- 
Ii:$hed  Pentinn  extract,  and  hitherto  not  received 
amonsr  the  number. 

Vill.  Targum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
ujimes  imder  which  the  Targums  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a 
sceptic  WoIHan  school  has  been  at  work,  and  with 
hypercritical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late the  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  most  of  these  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  fi>undation  and  meaning ;  but  un- 
critical ages  and  ignorant  scribes  have  perverted 
this  meaning,  and  a  sucoeaMon  of  most  extraoixU- 
ciry  misreadings  and  strangest  0<rTcpa  irp^tpa — 
some  even  of  a  very  modem  date — ^have  produced 
rare  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  asseitions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  first  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old  names 
and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  beoi  accustomed  to  see  the  most  striking 
and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and  criticism 
quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  and  forgotten 
by  generations  whidi  followed,  so  that  the  same 
work  had  to  be  done  very  many  times  over  again 
oefoi-e  a  certain  fact  was  allowed  to  be  sudi. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above:— 

I.  The  Tarquh  of  Onkelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  its  reputed  author 
as  far  as  it  concerns  us  here.  There  arc  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Biblical, 
nay  genei-id  literature,  than  those  raised  on  this 
head.  Did  an  Onkeloa  ever  exist  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
form  of  his  name?  Did  he  translate  the  Bible 
at  all,  or  pait  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made?  Do  the  dates  of  his  life 
and  this  Targum  tally?  &c  &c.  The  ancient 
accounts  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most 
corrupted  and  confiised  kind :  so  much  so  that 
both  ancient  and  modem  investigators  have  failed  to 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  geneiiU  satis- 
fiiction,  and  opinions  remain  w^idely  divergent.  Tiiis 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  the 
whole — not  very  voluminous— evidence,  collected 
to'h  froo  tite  body  of  Talmudical  and  |io6t-Tal- 
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mudiail  (su-called  Rabbinical)  aikl 
betbre  the  leaoer,  in  order  tissft  be  uay  js^ 
himself  how  &r  the  ooocIosiobs  to  whidi  we  d 
point  may  be  right. 

The  fint  noention  of  *'  Onkeloa"— -a 
oosly  deiived  from  Kicobuts  (Geiger),  ^^ 
[ziej  (Kenan),  Homunculus^  AvuncQlla^ 
fully  *-  Onkeloa  the  Pi-ocetyte,"  is  Ibund  in  the  T*- 
siflah,  a  work  drawn  up  tJiortlv  alter  the  Mhkm 
Hei«  we  learn  (I.)  that  «'  Onk^  the  Vmmipt' 
was  so  serious  in  hi>  Adhereooe  to  the  nevlT-«kf«si 
(Jewish)  £iith,  ths  he  threw  hie  skaie  ia  u< 
paternal  inheritance  mto  the  Dead  Sea  (Toa.  laan. 
vL  9).  (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamalid  tW  me 
(Istcentm^  a.d.)  he  burnt  more  than  7u  biba 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honoiu'  (Tos.  Sfadbbu  8).  i,^.. 
This  same  stoiy  ia  repeated,  with  vaziatioaa  >.Tf& 
Semach.  8).  (4.)  He  is  finaUy  mentiottwi,  by  «^ 
of  corroboration  to  difierent  Hsisrhas,  m 
with  Gamalid,  in  three  more  places,  whid 
our  refei-enoes  from  the  Tosiftah  ^Toa.  Mikr.  ^. 
1 ;  Kelim,  Ui.  2,  2 ;  Chag.  3,  I).  The  Baby 
Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  torn 
next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos  four  tiiaeet  (I.)  A« 
**  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the  sod  of  Kalonihna  "  ,Ca»> 
linicus?  Geonkus?;,  the  son  of  Titos'  aafeer,  vat. 
intending  to  become  a  oonveit,  conjored  i^  tb 
ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam,  and  Christ  [tlie  ~ 
is  doubtful],  in  order  to  ask  them  what 
considered  the  first  in  the  other  wei 
answer  that  Lnael  was  the  favonxed  enedecUed  km 
(Gitt.  56).  (2.)  As  ^  Onkdoa  the  aoa  ef  Kaissfw 
mus"  (Cleonymus?)  (AbodaSar.  11 «.).  U  is  thm 
related  of  him  thattV  emperor  (JToww)  eat  tfaw 
Roman  oohovts  to  capture  him,  and  ihmt  he  m^ 
veited  them  alL  (H.)  In  Baha  BHOixm  99  a  iBs> 
raitha),  *'  Onketos  the  ProsdyU"  ia  qiwted  as  « 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  form  of 
rubim.  And  (4.)  The  most  imporlBBt 
because  on  it  and  it  alone,  in  the  wide 
andent  literature,  has  been  founded  the  geanal  hditf 
that  Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  b«w  ob> 
rent  under  this  name — it  foond  in  Htg,  5«.  H 
i^eads  as  follows : — **  K.  Jeremiah,  and,  auusidiaf  tf 
others,  R.  Chia  bar  Abba,  aaid:  The  TaigK 
to  the  Pentateuch  was  made  by  the  *  Pii^ra 
Onkelos,'  from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliieasr  sad  L. 
Jehoshua ;  the  Targum  to  the  PropbeU  w«a  mdb 
by  Jonathan  ben  Uxxiel  from  the  moath  ef  &flp^ 
Zeduuriah,  and  Mahichi.  ...  But  have  we  art 
been  taudit  that  the  Targum  existed  fimi  the  tsar 
of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Onlv  that  it  was  ftvgottea,  asd 
Onkelos  restored  it  No  mention  whatever  u  i» 
be  found  of  Onkekis  either  in  the  Jerusalem  Tafaa^ 
redacted  about  a  hundi^  years  before  the  Ba(r- 
lonian,  nor  in  the  Churdi  fi^rs — en  item  of  Big»> 
tive  evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  drtv 
further  attention.  In  a  Midrash  collection,  amf 
pleted  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentozy, «« 
tind  again  **  Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  aaking  aa  «i 
man,  '<  Whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  l«»* 
towards  a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  U.K 
bread  and  a  garment?  Wheieupon  the  old  ba 
replied  that  this  was  all  for  which  the  Ratrar  a 
Jacob  prayed  (Gta.  xxviu.  20)."  The  Bodk  Tudas. 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makei  "^  Onk^b*  * 
a  disdple  of  Hiiiel  and  Shemmai.  Fouliy.  t 
MS.,  also  of  a  very  late  and  Q«xrlw&  data,  a 
the  library  of  the  Leipzig  2senatp  ^  H.  \7 . 
i-elates  of  "  Onkeloi,  the  nepliew  of  Titaa,"  tlwt  hi 
asked  the  cruiteixtr's  mdvice  as  to  what  merchasdv 
he  thought  i*  Wit^  protitahle  to  traikte  in.     Tb*  •« 
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potr  told  him  tint  that  ahould  be  bought  which 
WM  eha»p  in  the  market,  ainoe  it  was  sure  to  riM 
in  prioe.  Wharenpon  Onkdos  wtat  oa  his  way. 
Us  repaired  to  Jeroaalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
under  R.  Eleaaur  and  R.  Jehoehua,  and  his  fine  be- 
s^tm  wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiers  ofasenred  the  pallor  of  his  couo* 
tenanoe,  and  said  to  Titus,  "Onkelos  appears  to 
have  studied  the  Law."  Interrogated  hj  Titu^  he 
admitted  the  iadj  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by 
hia  fdvloe.  No  nation  bed  emr  been  so  exalted> 
and  none  was  now  heM  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel :  **  therefore,"  he  said,  **  I  oonduded  that 
in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

This  is  all  the  infermatioa  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  &e  latter  is 
well  known  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questkmable)  and  the 
Midrashim,  and  is  often  quoted,  but  never  cnoe  aa 
Targmn  Onkeha,  The  quotations  from  it  ai^e  in« 
vaiiably  introduced  with  p'OnnOTD,  "As  we 
[Babrlonlans]  translate ;"  and  the  version  itself  is 
cnlled  {e.  g.  Kiddnsh.  49a)  pn  Omn,  "*  Our 
Targum,"  eiactly  as  Ephraim  Syrus  {Ojpp,  i.  380) 
•peaks  (Kf  the  Peshito  as  **  Our  translation." 

Yet  we  find  od  the  other  hand  another  current 
rerrion  invariably  quoted  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name 

of  its  known  author,  viz.  oVpP  D3*in,  "  the 
[Greek]  Vei-sion  of  Akilas:"  a  circumstance  which, 
by  showing  that  it  was  customaiy  to  quote  the 
authoi  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Onkelos  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  (whatever  be  the  dis- 
civponcies  in  the  above  accounts),  the  similarity 
between  the  incidents  related  of  him  and  those  rfr> 

lated  of  Akilas.  The  Utter  (D^^pV,  D^^pM)  is 
said,  both  in  Sifira  (Lev.  zzv.  7)  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Demai,  zzvii/I),  to  have  been  bom  in 
I'ontns,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  25(/),  to  have  tianslated  the  Toiah 
befoit  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 

(IDvp,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  U?^PV)  i 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  before  K.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  &c. ;  Jer.  Meg.  1, 
1 1 ;  Babli  Meg.  3a).  We  leain  further  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor^s  sister  (Tanch.  28, 1), 
that  he  became  a  convert  against  the  Emperoi's  will 
(ib.  and  Shem.  Kabba,  146c),  and  that  he  oonsultcd 
Eliear  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  R. 
7Sd;  comp.  Mklr.  Koh.  1026).  First  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  He  promised  him  bread  and  a  garment  (Gen. 
zxnii.  20).  "  See,"  he  said,  **  what  exquisite  birds 
and  ?ther  delicacies  I  now  have:  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon 
R.  Elicser  became  wroth,  and  said,  *'  Is  that  for 
which  Jacob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  a  garmeut  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes  ? — 
(;omes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any  trouble  I"— And  Akilas,  dissatisfied, 

»  Greek  {MStoiumi :— Oen.  xvU.  1.  in  Beresh.  Ratx  51  b ; 
Lev.  jtztlL  40,  Jer.  Saocsb.  3,  6,  fol.  63<l(oomp.  ViO. 
Bab.  MO  d) ;  K  iU.  30.  Jer.  Shabb.  6,  4.  fol.  8  b ;  Ez.  xvi. 
10,  MUr.  Thren.  S8e;  Es.  xxill.  43.  VsJ.  Rab.  203  d; 
PS.3avltt.  IB  (M«9or.T.,  xlvil.  sccurding  to  LXX.).  J<^. 
Vm  %\toL7'4bi  rrov.  xvtti.  21.  ViU  Hah.  M.  'i*yjb\ 


left  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  R  Joafaiia.  H« 
paciiied  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  **  Bread  " 
meant  the  Di\  ine  Law,  and  "  Gannent,"  the  Talith, 
or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer. 
**  And  not  this  alone,  he  oootinued,  but  the 
Proselyte  may  marry  his  dau^^ter  to  a  Priest, 
and  bis  oflbpring  may  become  a  High-Priest,  and 
ofier  bnmtKifferings  in  the  Sanctuary."  More 
striking  still  is  a  Greek  quotatkm  from  Onfo/os, 
the  Chaldee  translator  <Midr.  fidoa,  58c),  which 
in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted  (Midr.  Shir 
hashir.  27d)  from  Akilas,  the  Greek  transhtor. 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  ('Ajc^Aof ), 
the  well-known  Greek  transhitor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  native  of  Pontus 
(Iren.  adv,  haer,  3,  24;  Jer.  J)«  Vtr.  liL  c  54 ; 
Phihistr.  De  ffaer,  §90).  He  lived  under  Hadrian 
(Kpiph.  De  PomL  et  Mem,  §12).  He  is  called  the 
w9ir6epiB9s  (Chron.  Alex.  %€99ep69)  of  the  £mperar 
{ib,  §14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  (§15), 
whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  «&. ;  Jerome 
to  Is.  viiL  14,  &c.),  and  receives  instructions  from 
Akiba  (Jer.  •&.).  He  transited  the  0.  T.,  and  his 
Version  was  considered  of  the  highest  import  and 
authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Praep, 
Ev.  1.  c. ;  Augustin,  Cio,  D,  xv.  23 ;  Philastr.  Haer, 
90 ;  Justin,  NoveU,  146).  Thirteen  diatinct  quota- 
tioosF  from  this  Version  are  preserved  in  Talmud 
and  Midnsh,  and  they  tally,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  oomsponding  passages  preserved  in  the 
Hexapla ;  and  for  those  ewn  which  do  not  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  corruptions. 
We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii.  15)  that  Aquila 
prepared  a  further  edition  of  his  Version,  called  by 
the  Jews  jcor'  &Kpl/SciaF,  and  there  rs  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assume,  oaeteris  paribua,  that 
the  difiering  passages  belong  to  the  difierent  editions. 

If  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Aquila  and  Akilas,  we  may  well  now  go 
a  step  further,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts  sd- 
duced,— so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their  anachro- 
nisms and  contortions — safely  ai^e  the  identity, 
as  of  Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos  '  the  trane' 
htor,*  with  Akilas  or  AquiU.  Whether  in  reality 
a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  existence 
at  an  earlier  date— a  circumstance  which  might  ex* 
pbun  part  of  the  contradictory  staterocnte ;  ai^  whe> 
ther  tiie  difference  of  the  forms  is  produced  through 
the  y  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the  name  some- 
times spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner,  occasionally 
to  insei-t  an  «,  like  in  Adrianus,  which  we  aVayi 
find  spelt  Andrianus  in  the  Babylonian  Talmuu  ;  or 
whether  we  are  to  read  Gamaliel  11.  for  Gamaliel 
the  Klder,  we  cannot  here  examine;  anything 
connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos  no 
longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  Tai-gum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  tiie  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  3a),  palpably  corrupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (M^.  i.  9).  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Piike  der.  Kliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  root,  and 
even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Version  was  quoted  often  enough,  but 
without  ite  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 

Esth.  1. «.  Midr.  Estta.  laod ;  Dan.  v.  6,  Jer.  Josna,  3, 8,  fU 
41a.— Beomo  quetationi,  ro-tranrlatcd  from  the  Oreek:-— 
Lev.  six.  20,  Jvr.  Kid.  i.  1,  fol.  59  a ;  Don.  vliL  19,  Ber.  tU\\ 
'iic—CkaUiet  quoUAtitme  :—Prov.  xxv.  11 ;  Jtofcab.  Rab 
104  5;  Is.  V.  6.  Midr.  Kob.  113  c,  J. 
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From  all  thts  it  iblkkws  thai  ihi^  who,  in  the  {  Xos  ZjvkwUtp  if  Ig^gf  A*{ci 
fiMse  of  this  orerwhelming  mass  of  eTidaice,  would 
bin  retain  OnkeloB  in  the  falae  position  of  trana- 
faitor  of  oui  Targnm,  most  he  ready  to  admit  that 
there  wei-e  two  men  living  simultaneously  of  most 
Mtoundinglj  similar  names;  hoth  proselytes  to  Ju- 
iaism,  hoth  translaton  of  the  Bible,  both  disciples 
of  R.  ElicMr  and  R.  Jehoahua ;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authorities  that  they  trans- 
lated the  fiible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  Docton;  both  supposed  to 
be  nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disap- 
proved of  their  conrersion  (for  this  account  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  Izvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2 ;  whei-e  Do- 
mitian  is  related  to  have  had  a  nvai*  i-elative  necuted 
lor  his  inclining  towards  Judaism),  and  very  many 
more  palpable  improbabilities  of  the  same  description. 

The  quastion  now  remains,  why  was  this  Targnm 
called  that  of  Onkeloe  or  Akilas?  It  is  neither  a 
tnu:;^ation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
All  that  we  learn  about  the  Greek  Venion  shows  us 
that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to  counteract  the 
LXX.  The  latter  had  at  that  time  become  a  mass 
of  arbitrary  corruptions— espedallj  with  respect  to 
the  Messianic  passages — as  well  on  the  Christian 
AS  on  the  Jewish  Fide.  It  was  requisite  that  a 
translation,  scrupulously  literal,  should  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  tliose  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple,  according  to 
one  account,  of  Akiba;  the  same  Akiba  who  ex- 
pounded (dtirasA)  for  Haiachistic  purposes  the  seem- 
ingly most  insignificant  Partides  in  the  Scripture 
(c.  g,  the  HK.  sign  of  accusative ;  Gen.  R.  1 ;  Toe. 
8heb.  1;  Talm.  Sheb.  26a),  fulfiUed  his  task 
according  to  his  master's  method.  *'  Non  solum 
verlia  sed  et  e^mol<^as  verborum  transferre  oo- 
natuft  est.  .  .  .  Quod  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
Ap9pa  sed  et  wp6y9pa,  ille  luucoChKmt  et  sylhdws 
interpretetiir  et  litteras,  dictatque  cbp  rhw  obpa- 
php  ml  cbh  V  yv^  quod  grasca  et  latina  iii^gua 
non  redpit"  (Jer.  de  Opt,  Omt.  interpret,).  Tar- 
gum  Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite 
a  pamphnue,  yet  one  of  the  veiy  freest  versions. 
Nor  do  the  two  trsnshitioDS,  with  rare  ezoeptions, 
agree  even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouns, 
which  each  occasionally  likes  to  truiilbrm  into 
something  else.  But  there  is  a  reason.  The  Jews 
in  poeseEMon  of  this  most  sUvishly  accurate  Greek 
Bible-text,  oouU  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully 
combat  arguments,  brought  against  them  from 
interpolated  LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other 
follow  the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Ha- 
lachah,  baaed  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  dosely 
as  if  they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That 
a  version  of  this  description  oflen  marred  the  aenae, 
mattered  leas  in  times  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  thua  gradually 
berjame  ituch  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  its 


SflJotT,  iipfU9tvK4wm  r^w  ■)^iif  4»,  At.  (Ot%. 
Afrie,  2). 

What,  under  theaa  cireomataDoes»  ia  nova  warn 
than  to  auppoae  that  the  new  Chaklec  Yuaiiai 
least  aa  cxcellaot  in  its  way  aa  the  Grak — i 
atarted  under  the  name  whicL  hmd  heeamt^afiwam 
of  the  type  and  kU  of  a  Bibla-tenaiaAioB  ;  ^at,* 
&ct,  it  ahonld  be  called  a  TargniB  done  IB  tbe  maarav 
of  Aquila  :^A9Mib-T<v7Mm.  VHieCher  ta«  title  d 
recommendation  was,  in  conskkntiaa  of  tbe  mmttt 
of  the  work  upon  wl^  it  was  heaUwiel,  fJ^aCf  «^ 
doned  and  retained— or  for  au^t  w«  k»vw»«as  art 
bestowed  upon  it  until  it  was  gcnenllj  Ibnad  to  he  </ 
such  surpaaong  merit,  we  nrad  not  slop  to  «f«a. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  whiA  a  daw 
examination  into  the  aocoontsof  a  translators  lit 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  most  mods  toy  to  a 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  approziooatoiy  aa  we  as 
by  the  drcnmatamoes  under  which  it  took  iu  n». 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  which  we  wieet  m  «r> 
works.  Without  unMcessarily  gaiQg  into  6ttaB^  «« 
shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  tlie  inknddf* 
tiin,  that  the  Taigum  was  begun  to  be  <wnmitart 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  ocntory,  a^ 
So  &r,  however,  fivm  its  superaediag  the  «a 
Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  stzKtly  w- 
bidden  to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Ueg.  4»  I).  Ntf 
was  there  any  nniformity  in  the  Tcnaon.  Iwaa 
to  the  middle  of  the  2od  century  w 
maatera  most  materially  diflRerii^  frooi 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  oertaa 
(Seb.  64  a.)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  ha  Idvm 
in  any  of  our  Targums.  The  mummlj  nKist  ik« 
have  prasaed  itadf  upon  the  attentioa  of  the  ^intsfr 
leaden  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  tothe  ftiwtirai  r% 
sUte  of  a  vetaion,  wludi,  in  the  course  of  cmr 
must  needs  have  become  natunlly  sumondcd  wja 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  thai  af  the  «v 
ginal  itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  tor  wra^r  « 
pladng  the  work  of  collecting  the  di&rent  tn^ 
ments  with  their  vaiianta,  and  redoean^  tkm  aafc 
one — finally  authoriaed  Version — about  ikt  ^d  a 
the  3rd,  or  the  bcgiiming  of  the  4th  ccntorj,  a»i 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  aa  tbe  birthpiara  h 
waa  at  Babykm,  that  about  this  time  tbe  ligbt «« 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  bkwdHrtaiasd  ficUt  « 
Palestine,  shone  with  thiaefold  v%our.  Tba  Aa- 
demy  at  Nahardea,  founded  aocarding  to  kgia* 
during  the  Babylonian  exile  itsdi^  bad  fattberei 
strength  in  the  same  degree  aa  tb«  ni 
Palestinian  sehoola  began  to  dedine,  and 
259  A-D.  that  most  andent  achool 
there  were  three  othera  dmnltaneoualy 
ing  in  iU  atcad :— Tiberias,  whither  *i 
of  Pkleatinian  Jabndi  had  been  transferrsd  m  tut 
Ume  of  Gamalid  III.  (200) ;  Soia,  tooadnd  by 


renderings  were  household  words,    if  the  day  when  :  Chaada  of  Kafri  (293) ;  and  Pumbadito  fsundai  hm 
the  LXX.  waa  made  waa  considered  a  day  of  distrns  I  R.  Jehudah  b.  Jedieakeel  (207).    And  in  "  '    ' 


like  the  cme  on  which  the  golden  calf  waa  caat,  and 
waa  actually  entered  among  the  fiut  days  (8th 
Tebeth ;  Meg.  Taanith)  ;~thia  new  veraion,  which 
waa  to  dispel  the  miachievoua  influenoea  of  the  dder, 
earned  for  ita  author  one  of  the  moat  delicate  com- 
pliments in  the  manner  of  the  time.  The  verse  of 
tbe  Scriptura  (Pf .  xlv.  3),  **Thon  art  more  beautiful 

ijii^fita)  than  the  aona  of  men/'  waa  applied  to    indispenttble,  we  may  weU  presume;  and  m 
bim— in  allnaioo  to  Gen.  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that   the  text  fluctuating  down  to  the  miiUk 
Japhtt,  (i.  #.  the  Greek  hmguage),  should  one  day  ,  2nd  oentniy,  we  must  needa  aaaume  that  tbe 
IweU  in  tbe  tcnta  of  Shem  (i.e.  Israel),  Meg.  1,  II,    tion  took  place  aa  aoon  aRerwaids  4a  may 
71  6  tad  CS  9  6,  Bcr.  Rab.  40  6.* <a^m  -^  ^Km^    be  auppoaed.     Fuilher  corrobantivr  axfoivata 


ot  tv 


for  wdl  nigh  a  thouaand  yean  '*  tbe 

Law "  i>dnained,  and  to  Babykn,  tbe  aas 

"Hvid  of  tbe  Golah"  (Dispenion),   aU 

sotttared  to  tbe  ends  of  the  earth,  lookad  tor  la 

^ritual  guidance.    That  one  of  the   lim 

of  these  Schoda  must  have  been  tba 

the  Taigum,  as  aoon  aa  tbe  fixing  of  it 
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tmad  for  Babjloo  ns  the  plaoe  of  iti  final  redaction, 
nlthoQ^  Palestine  was  the  country  where  it  grew 
and  derdoped  itself.  Manj  grammatical  and  idio- 
matical  stgna — the  subetaoce  iteelf,  t.  e.  the  words, 
Mng  PltdeBtinian — point,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ma- 
terial in  oar  hands  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  true  atata  of  language  in  Babylon,  to  that 
country.  TIm  Taigum  rarther  exhibits  a  greater 
^nguistie  similarity  with  the  Babylonian,  than 
with  thi*  Palestinian  Gemara.  Again,  terms  are 
fcfiind  in  it  which  the  Talmud  distinctly  mentions 
ati  peculiar  to  Babylon,^  not  to  mention  Persian 
words,  which  on  Babylonian  soil  easily  found 
their  way  into  our  worlc.  One  of  the  meet  striking 
hints  is  the  unTarying  translation  of  the  Targum 
of  the  won]  im,  "Riyer,*'  by  Euphrates,  the 
RiTtr  of  Babylon.  Need  we  further  point  to 
the  terms  abore  mentioned,  under  which  the 
Targum  is  exdnsively  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midrashim  of  Babylon,  m.,  "  Our  Targum," 
*<  As  we  translate,"  or  its  later  designation  (Aruch, 
Ranhi,  Tosalbth,  &c.)  as  the  *"  Tai^m  of  Babel  **  ? 
Were  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fiict  that  the  two  Babylonian  Schools,  which, 
holding  different  readings  in  Tarious  places  of  the 
Scripture,  as  individual  traditions  or  their  own, 
consequently  held  diflferrat  readings  in  the  Targum 
ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 

The  opinions  developed  here  are  shared  more  or 
less  by  some  of  the  most  competent  sdiolars  of  our 
day :  tor  instance,  Zuni  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  laid  down  in  his  QidtetdienttL  Vorir^  that 
the  translation  of  Onkdoe  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  a.d.  ;  oomp.  Geiger, 
Z(nisehr,  1848,  p.  179,  note  3),  Griits,  Levy,  Hen- 
feld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  &c.  The  history  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Onkeloa,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  vague 
•peculations  and  widely  contradictory  notions, 
held  by  different  investigators  at  different  times. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchin 
puts  the  date  of  the  Targum  as  fiir  back  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah — notwithstanding  that  the  people, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  did  not  understand  even 
a  few  Aramaic  words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Following  Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Eliah  Levita  (who, 
tor  reasons  now  oompl«lely  disposed  of,  assumed 
the  Targnm  to  have  nnt  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon 
during  the  CnptiTity),  Bellarmin,  Siztos  Senensis, 
Aldret,  Bartolocci,  Rich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton, 
Thos.  Smith,  Pearson,  Alliz,  Wharton,  Prideauz, 
Schickaixi,  take  the  same  view  with  individual 
modifications.  Pfeiffer,  B.  M^r,  Steph.  Morinus, 
on  the  other  hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely 
late  period,  and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another 
School  held  that  the  Targum  was  not  written 
imtil  after  the  time  of  the  Talmud — so  Wolf, 
Havermann,  pai-tly  Rich.  Simon,  Hornbeck,  Job. 
Morinus,  &c. :  and  th«r  reasons  are  both  the  oc- 
ennvnee  of '* Talmudical  Fables"  in  the  Targum 
■nd  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  The  former  is  an 
ai^gument  to  whkh  no  reply  is  needed,  since  we  do 
not  see  what  it  can  be  meant  to  prove,  unless  the 
•*  Rabblnus  Talmud  "  has  fioated  before  their  eyes, 
who,  according  to  '  Henricus  Seynensis  Capucinus ' 
'^Amt,  Eod,  torn.  i.  261),  must  have  written  all  this 
gigantic  Hteiniura,  ranging  over  a  thousand  years, 
out  of  his  own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every 

*  Tm  *•  Rfri,"  Is  nndsnd  bj  K^31;  "for  thos 
IHey  adl  In  tfbflon  a  yoonc  glrU"  ^222  pip  pC^ 
•rai  K?ir7  (Chag.  Ua). 


dictum  on  record,  dshng  before  or  aftar  Ihe  oom^ 
pilation  of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  laakt  re«emblicg 
a  passage  or  story  contained  therein,  must  be  a  pla* 
giarism  from  ita  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter 
argument,  viz.  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  mora 
especially  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  has 
been  answered  by  Walton ;  and  what  we  have  said 
will  further  corroborate  his  arguments  to  the  effect, 
that  they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not 
exist  in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkeloa,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  aa  the 
ordinary  Handbooks — with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  oontem* 
porary  investigation.  How  scholan  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  contiti- 
dictory  accounts  about  Onkelos,  more  partfcuUrly 
how  they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty 
of  their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas— as  tkr  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice — for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Eichhom, 
Jahn,  Berthold,  Hftvemick,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 

Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  follows 
a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exq;esis,  and 
keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiedy.  and 
above  all,  a  version  for  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final 
shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  Even  where 
foreign  matter  is  introduced,  or,  as  fiierkowiti  in  his 
Hebrew  work  Oteh  Or  keenly  observes,  where  it 
most  artistually  blends  two  translations :  one  literal, 
and  one  figurative,  into  one;  it  steadily  keepa  in 
view  the  rod  sense  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  Is 
always  concise  and  clear,  and  digniited,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  It  avoids  the  legend- 
ary character  with  which  all  the  later  Tar^ma 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  fiu*  aa  ever  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yidd — though  re* 
tuctantly — to  the  popular  craving  for  Hag^Klah ; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
andtMt. 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterationa  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the 
sake  of  cleamew ;  tropical  terms  are  dissolved  by 
judicious  circumlocutions,  for  the  correctness  ol 
which  the  authors  and  editors  —  in  poaseesion  of 
the  living  tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if 
not  spoken  in  their  day— certainly  seem  better  judges 
than  some  modem  critics,  who  through  their  own 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudi- 
ciously blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is 
the  aversion  of  the  Targum  to  anthropopathiei  and 
anthropomorphisms;  in  fact,  to  any  term  which 
could  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Highest  Being.  Yet  thei-e  are  many  pa^ 
sages  retained  in  which  human  affections  f*nd  qua* 
lities  are  attributed  to  Him.  He  speaks.  He  seen, 
He  hears,  He  snella  the  odour  of  sacrifice,  is  angry, 
repents,  &c.  — the  Targum  thus  showing  itself  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  sJl^riang  and  symbolising 
tendencies,  which  in  those,  and  still  more  in  lain 
days,  were  prone  to  transform  Biblical  history 
itself  Jito  the  most  extraordinary  legends  and  fiury 
tales  with  or  without  a  moral.  Tne  Tai'gum,  how- 
ever, while  retaining  tenits  like  the  arm  of  God, 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  fiis^r  of  G«id— fbr 
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^owcr,  Pkxnridenoe,  kc. — ^replaces  terms  Hke  foot, 
^nt,  hack  of  God,  by  the  fitting  figurative  meen- 
log.  We  moflt  notice  further  its  repugnimoe  to 
itting  the  Dirine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  aa 
it  were,  with  man.  It  erects  a  kind  of  reverential 
barrier,  a  surt  of  inrisible  medium  of  awful  nre- 
rence  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Thus 
terms  like  •  •  the  Word  "  (Logos  =  S  inac  6m),  **  the 
Shechinah  "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majesty,  « the 
Glory"),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
*<  before  **  God,  are  frequent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  hefd  up  in 
tlieir  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  ideals  they  were.  That  the  most  curious 
IWrtpa  wpSrtpa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  academy  of  Shem, 
kc^  is  due  tc  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
i#f  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  cautious,  withal 
poetical,  alterations  also  occur  when  the  patrianhs 
(peak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  (Gen.  zlviii.  22),  by  his  ''swoixi 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  *'  prayers  and  supplications."  But  the  points 
whi(^  will  hare  to  be  considered  cbiefly  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  terioos  study — as  throwing  the 
clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogue  abont  matters  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  ezerdsea — are  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  law,  prophecy,  angelology,  and 
the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Winer 
{De  Onkaloao,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  mor«  mi- 
nuteness and  thorough  knowledge  of  Ibe  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Luzxatto.  Gon- 
sideiing  the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldert  Tar- 
gum,  for  biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies  in 
general, — ^not  to  mention  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  geography,  history,  &c :  we  think  it  advisable 
to  give— for  the  first  time — a  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classical, 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  Oheb  Oer  (1830) 
is,  it  is  ti-ue,  quoted  by  eveiy  one,  but  in  reality 
known  to  but  an  infinitely  small  number,  although 
it  is  written  in  the  most  ludd  modem  Hebrew. 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and 
Targum  into  four  principal  classes. 

(A.)  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
foimer  retained. 

(B.)  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed. 

(C.)  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

(D.)  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  fui-thcr  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorough 
and  accurate  manner,  some  telling  specimens.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
and  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  dassra,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
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each  case,  will  enable  us  to  gafn  as  cisar  an  iarigfct 
into  the  manner  and  *' genius"  of  the  OnkeW 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  the  9tudy  of  tlu 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  lung'iage  of  the  text 
has  been  chanped  in  the  Targum,  btt  the  naeaning 
of  the  former  has  been  retained. 

1.  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom:  c*.  ^.  the  siii- 
gular,'  "  Let  there  \e  [sit]  lights"  (Gcti.  i.  14),  is 
transformed  into  the  plur.*  [sinf]  in  the  Targum 
**  man  and  woman,***  as  applied  to  th?  ammals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  becomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Aramaic, 
"  male  and  female."  ■ 

2.  Altei'ations  out  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhead :  «.  g,  the 
terms  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  replaced  by  J^vah, 
lest  these  might  appear  to  imply  more  than  one 
God.  Where  Elohim  is  applied  to  idolatry  it  is 
rendered"  Error."  « 

3.  Anthropomorphisms,  where  they  oould  be  mis- 
undeivtood  and  cousti-ued  into  a  disporaganent  or 
a  loweiing  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  am<»^ 
the  common  people,  are  expunged :  e.g.  for  ** And 
God  smelled  a  sweet  smell  **  (Gen.  viii.  2 1),  Onkek« 
has,  **  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  with 
grace;"  for  "  And  Jehovah  went 7  down  to  see  the 
dty"  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "And  Jehovah  recealod'^  Him- 
self," a  term  of  fi'equent  use  in  the  Targum  f«r 
verba  of  motion,  sudi  as  "  to  go  down,"  **  to  go 
through,**  &c,  applied  to  God.  "  I  shall  paas  over* 
you**  (Ex.  xii.  13),  the  Tai^um  rondel's,  **  I  dufi 
protect  you."^  Yet  only  anthroitomoTphiams  which 
dearly  stand  figuratively  and  might  give  ofieoee, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Maimonides,  ibllowed  by  neariy 
all  commentatore,  holds,  all  anthropomoiphis^ns, 
for  words  like  **  hand,  finger,  to  speak,  see,"  &c 
(see  above),  are  retained.  But  where  the  words 
remember,  think  of,^  &c.,  are  used  of  God,  ihej 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  in 
the  Targum  in  the  present ;  since  a  past  or  future 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Oumisdent.^    A  keen  distinction  is  here  aba 

established  by  Luzxatto  between  ^n  and  v3.  the 
former  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  latter  of 
a  seeing  "  into  the  heart." 

4.  Expressions  used  of  and  to  God  by  men  are 
brought  more  into  hannony  with  the  idea  of  HU 
dignity.  Thus  Abraham's  question,  **  The  Juds^e 
of  the  whole  larth,  should  he  not  (JSO)  do  justice?*' 
rGen.  zviii.  25)  is  altered  into  the  aflumative :  *'  The 
Judge  .  . .  verily  He  will  do  justice."  Laban.  who 
spei^ES  of  his  gods  •  in  the  text,  is  made  to  speak  of 
his  religion  '  only  in  the  Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honour  of  Israel  and  thar  aa- 
oestors.  Rachd  "  stole  *' «  the  Teraphim  (zxsi.  19) 
is  softened  into  Rachd  "took;**^  Jacob  •*ilfli'' 
from  Laban  (lb.  22),  into  "  went**;^  "The  was 
of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  with  craftiDess"* 
(xxxiv.  13),  into  "  with  wisdom."  ■ 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  uadv- 
standing  of  the  text:  "for  it  is  my  onouth  thai 
speaks  to  you"  (xiv.  12),  Joseph  said  to  hii 
brethren :  Taxgum,  "  in  your  tongue,"  •  i.  e.  with- 
out  an  interpiHer.     '^The  peoi^le  who  had  bmiW 

•■  And  there  Is  no  toiveUlBK  before  the  throaa  of  Tfaj 
l^orj." 
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the  all:"  (&.  xrsii.  35)  Taigum, "  worsbippfsi,"  p 
■moe  £ol  thflj,  bnt  Aann  mede  it. 

7.  £zpUnatioa  of  tropical  and  aU<>^rioal  exprei- 
sjcni:  •'Be  frnitfol  (lit.  « creep/  from  p(^)  and 
mulaplj  **  rCen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into «« bear  ohil- 
ar«Q;'*«  *•  thy  brother  Aaron  ehaU  be  ihjpropM"' 
(Ex.Tli.  1), into  *•  thy  interpreter"*  (Metnrgeman) ; 
«1  made  thee  a  god  (Elohim)  toPharMh"  (Bx.  rii. 
1),  into  «  a  master;"*  •*  to  a  head  and  not  to  a  taU  " 
(Deut.  xzviii.  13),  into  **  to  a  strong  man  and  not 
to  a  weak ;"  ■  and  finally,  "  Whoever  nrs  of  his 
father  and  his  mother,  I  mw  them  not '  (Dent, 
xz.-'ii.  9),  into  '*  Whoever  is  not  merdfUl*  towards 
Sum  Uther  and  his  mother.'* 

8.  Tending  to  ennoble  the  language:  the*' wash- 
ing "  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  **  saiicti- 
fyingF ;"  the  *'  carcasses  "  *  of  the  animals  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  zv.  11)  bea>me  ** pieces;"*  '* anoint- 
ing*'^ becomes  **  derating,  raising  ;*'  *  "  the  wife 
of  the  bosom,"  *  "  wife  of  the  covenant."  • 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
altered,  but  the  wnse  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  explanationa  of  Uie  oral  law  and  the 
tnulitions:  e.  g.  Lev.  zziii.  11,  "On  the  morrow 
atier  the  Sabbath '  (t.  e.  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bi^ead)  the  piiest  shall  wave  it  (the  ahi^af  ),*'  Onkelos 
for  Sabbath,  feast-day. 9  For  frontlets  *  (DenU  vi. 
8)»  Tefillin  (phylacteries).' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  terms  and  the  meaning. 

10.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Being:  '*  Am  I  in  God's 
atoad  ?  **  k  becomes  in  Onkelos,  "  Dost  thou  ask 
(children]  from  roe?*  from  before  God  thou 
sbouldst  ask  them"  (Gen.  zxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
objectionable  kind.  '« With  the  breath  of  Thv  nose"* 
(**  blast  of  Thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  xv.  8);  becomes 
"  With  the  word  of  Thy  mouth."  •  *<  And  I  shall 
spread  my  hand  over  thee"'  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
ti-ansfonned  into  *'  I  shall  with  my  word  protect 
thee.'*  t  **  And  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,'  but 
my  fees*  shall  not  be  seen"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23): 
'*  And  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,*  but  that 
which  is  befoie  me"'  shall  not  be  seen"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religious  euphemisms:  0,  g, 
"And  ye  shall  be  like  God"*  (Gen.  Ui.  5),  is 
altered  into  '* like  princes." f  "A  Liughter ■  has 
God  made  me"  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  "  A  joy*  He 
gives  me  " — *^  God  "  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors: 


'  nayntWT 

■  •poa-nno 

•  ra^  (onna) 
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t.  g,  "  Jacob  was  an  upng.it  roar,  a  dwrller  in 
tents  "^  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  becomrs  <*  an  a|irightman, 
frequentinsr  the  house  of  leamiDg."*  **One  of  the 
people^  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10) — **  One  singled  out  among  oe  people.'  * 
t.  #.  the  king.  **  Thy  brother  came  ;jk1  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit"'  (Gen.  xxvlL  35),  becomes 
"with  wisdom  "r 

14.  In  ord4>r  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetical  grounds.  *<  Aad  he  will  bitlie  his  foot 
in  oil "  ^ — "  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies'  ot 
a  king"  (Dent,  xxxiii.  24). 

15.  In  order  to  ennoble  the  language.  *'  And 
man  became  a  living  being "i>  (Gen.  ii.  7) — "  And 
it  became  in  man  a  speaking  spirit."**  *'  How 
good  are  thy  tents^^  0  Jacob  " — **  How  good  are 
thy  Icmda,^  0  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  fiivour  of  the  Oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
aplanations  '*  And  go  into  the  land  of  Moriah  "  ' 
(Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  **  into  the  land  of  worship  " 
(the  future  place  of  the  Temple).  **  Isaac  went 
to  walk 4  ia  the  field"  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  is  rendered 
"to  prayr^  [Comp.  Sam.  I'bjtt.,  p.  11146]. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  >  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  26)— as  meat  and  milk,*  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(C.)  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  addi- 
tions, &c.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom :  e,  g» 
*•  Her  father's  brother"  •  (= relation),  (Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendered  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."" 
"  What  God  does 7  (tutura)  he  has  told  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xli.  28>~*«  What  God  wiU  do,"*  &c. 

18.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions ^parently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheisn  and  the  like: 
"  Who  is  like  unto  Thee*  among  the  gods  ?"  is  ran* 
dered, "  Inhere  is  none  like  unto  Thee,^  Thou  art 
God  "(Ex.  XV.  11).  "  And  they  sacrifice  to  demons 
whoare  no  gods  "«— *<  of  nonse  "' (Deut.  xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being i  e.  g,  *<  And  the  Spirit  of  God*  moved " 
rOen.  i.  2>— ^<  A  wind  from  before  the  Loid."  t 
"  And  Noah  built  God  an  altar"!  (Gen.  viii.  20) 
— '*  an  altar  before  ^  the  Loid."  •«  And  God  ^  was 
with  Ihe  boy"  (Gen.  xxi.  20>— *<  And  the  word  of 
God^  W88  in  the  aid  of  the  bov.'*  **  The  moun- 
tain 01*  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1)— '<Tiie  mountain  upon 
which  wu  revealed  the  glory"  of  God."  "The 
staff  of  God"  (Ex.  iv.  20)- "The  staff  with 
which  thou  liost  done  ihe  miracles  before  ■  God." 

■  kS*?©©  nvh  D1H2  mm        ■  'yhnn 

'  KjrplQ'  f  Abraham  InatltaUd,  according  to  tha 
Midnwb,  the  momiiiR-  (Slialiarilh).  Isaac  the  aflemoaQ* 
(Minha),  and  Jacob  ihe  eveninf-prayer  (Maartb).] 

'  3^n3  na        •  3^ni  tb^s 
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^  And  I  ihall  see*  what  will  be  their  end*'— *<  It 
18  open  (rerealed)  before  me,"P  &c.  The  Divine 
Being  is  in  hxA  rtarj  rarelj  spoken  of  without  that 
spiritual  medium  mentioned  before;  it  being  oon- 
sidered,  as  it  were,  a  want  of  proper  reverenoe  to 
^oeak  to  or  of  Him  directly.  The  terms  ^  Before  " 
{hiP),  "  Word  "  (A<fyo$,  VnO'*D\  "  Glory " 
CK1P)» "  Majesty  "  (n*n33B^),  are  also  constantly 
used  instead  of  the  IMvine  name :  e.  g.  "  The  voice 
of  the  Loiti  God  was  heanl"  (Gen.  iii.  8)— <'  The 
voice  of  the  Wonl."  <*  And  He  will  dwell  in  the 
tenta  of  Shem"  (iz.  27)  — <'And  the  Shechina 
[Divine  Preseoce!  will  dweU/'  <«  And  the  Lord 
went  up  from  Abraham  "  (Gen.  zvii.  22) — **  And 
the  glory  of  God  went  up."  "  And  God  came  to 
Abimeledi  **  (Gen.  xz.  3)—**  And  the  word  from 
[before]  God  came  to  Abimelech." 

20.  For  the  5ake  of  improving  seemingly  iire- 
verential  phimes  in  Scripture.  **  Who  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  His  vdoe?  "  (Ex.  v.  2)— «  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  reveded  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  His  word.*'  4 

21.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
'*  And  Israd  said  to  Joseph,  Kow  I  shall  gladly 
die  **'  (Gen.  zlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patiiarch,  becomes  "  I  shall  be 
comforted  ■  now."  **  And  he  led  his  flock  towards  * 
the  desei-t"  (Ex.  iii.  1)— *<  towards  a  good  spot  of 
pasture*  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honour  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
l\s  obscurities.  **  To  days  and  years  "  (Gen.  i.  14) 
— *'  that  days  and  yean  should  be  counted  by 
them."  *  "A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil " 
— **  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  finite  f  will  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  **I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of*  man'*  (viii.  21) 
— >»<  through  the  sin  *  of  man."  **  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  foigiven  the  Uood^  shed  upon  it" 
(Num.  XXV.  33)—-"  the  vmooenf  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metony- 
mical  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
oomprehenson  of  the  multitude :  e,  g,**  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii.  16>— 
"  mighty'  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  '*  I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefits  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  10)— **My 
good  deeds  •  are  small."  «  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart"—**  the  fcUy  of  thy 
heart" ' 

24.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
ties, &c.,  in  the  written  Law.  '*  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  &ther  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii. 
24)—'*  the  home  "  f  (not  really  his  parents).  "  The 
will  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  die  bush  " — *'  of  Him 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven^  [whose  Shechinah  is  in 
iwaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moms.** 

25.  In  favour  of  the  orsl  Law  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
die  parents  on  their  children  "  (Ex.  xx.  5),  has  the 
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addition,  **  when  the  childno  follow  the  siv  <f 
their  parents"  (comp.  Ez.  xvni.  19).  ''liiengbii 
ecus  and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill "  (Ex.  xxiii.  7; 
— **  He  who  has  left  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  thoc 
shalt  not  kill  him,**  t.  e.,  aooordii^  to  the  iUadn 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  again  lor  the  saaK  crinc 
«*  Doorposts"  {memtmth)  (Deut.  vi.  9>- ''Ana 
thou  shalt  write  them  . .  .  md  t^x  them  upon  tik 
posts,*'  &c 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

26.  In  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  avuid  wp- 
parent  multiplicity  or  a  likmesw.  **  Bdiold  mso 
will  be  like  one  of  os,  knowing  good  and  erii' 
(Gen.  iii.  22)— «  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world  I  to  know  good  and  evil.**  **  For  who  a 
a  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  ooold  do  like 
Thy  deeds  and  powers?"  (Deut.  iii.  24)—^'  Tb«i 
art  God,  Thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  is 
heaven  ^  above,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  and  then 
is  none  who  does  like  unto  Thy  deeds,**  tic 

27.  Altemtion  of  epithets  emploved  of  God. 
"And  before  Thee  shall  I  hide  myself***  (Geo. 
iv.  14)—*'  And  before  Thee  it  is  not  possible  to 
hide."*  •*  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise*  Hnu, 
the  God  of  my  father  and  I  will  extol »  Him  **  (Ex. 
XV.  2)—^*  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  baild  Him  a 
sanctuary ;«  the  God  of  my  &therBy«Ml  I  will  pr^ 
before  Him."  '  **  In  one  moment  I  shall  go  up  is 
thy  midat  and  annihilate  thee " — **  For  one  koor 
will  I  take  away  my  majesty  *  fixmi  among  thee" 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above). 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  "  Great  o 
Jehovah  above  all  godi*'— "Great  is  God,  asd 
then  is  no  other  god  beside  Him."  **  Send  thnw$i 
him  whom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13)—^  thioo^ 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  anoeston. 
**  And  the  souls  they  made*  in  Haran  **  (Geo.  xii. 
5) — **  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  Dirine 
Law*  in  Haran."  '*  And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah "  (Gen.  xxiv.  67)— 
**  And  lo  righteous  were  her  works,*  like  the  woiis 
of  his  mother  Saiah."  *'  And  he  bent  his  shoolder 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant  **  (Go. 
xlix.  15) — '*  And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  ci  tbe 
nations  and  destrov  their  dwelling-places,  and  thdsc 
that  will  remain  thera  will  serve  him  and  pay  tr. 
bute  to  him."  **  People,  foolish  and  not  wise 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6)—**  People  who  has  reoetved  th* 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  f 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metooymiffl 
phrases.  *'  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  hit 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  Egj|A* 
(Gen.  xli.  44)—*'  Then  shall  not  a  man  niaehishsad 
toseixeaweapon,and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a  hoise.* 

31 .  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  *'  Oo^ 
of  skin  "  (Gen.  iii.  21)— •«  Gannents  of  honsor* 
on  the  skin  of  their  flesh."     **  Thy  two  daqfk- 
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cen  who  an  lwjA  yith  thee"  (Gen.  six.  15)— 
**  who  were  fouud  faithful  with  thee."  "  Maj 
KeubuL  live  and  not  die  "  (Deut.  zxxiis.  6) — **  May 
tieuben  live  in  the  everlasting  life." 

The  foregoing  examples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  sutficieotlj  the  judgment  given  above  on 
thie  Targum«     In  epite  of  its  many  and  important 
discrepancies,  it  never  for  one  moment  fon^ts  its 
Aim  of  being  a  dear,  though  fne,  translation  for 
the  people,    and    nothing    more.      Wherever    it 
deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the  text,  such  a 
course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified — nay,  neces> 
■itated— either  by  the  obficuiity  of  the  passage, 
or  the  wrong  consti-uction    that  naturally   would 
be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude.     The 
explanations  given  agiee  either  with  the  real  sense, 
or  df relop  the  current  tradition  supposed  to  under- 
lie it.     The  specimens  adduced  by  other  investi- 
gators, however  differently  dahstified  or  explained, 
are  easily  brought  under    the    foregoing   heads. 
They  one  and   aJl  teud   to  prove   that  Onkelos, 
whatever  the  objections  against  single  in^itances, 
is    one    of  the    moBt    excellent   and    thoroughly 
competent    interpreters.      A    few   instances   only 
—  and  they  ai^  very  few  indeed  —  nmy  be  ad- 
daced,  where  even  Onkelos,  as  It  would  appear, 
''dormitat."     Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
to  depredate,  as   has   been   done,  the    infinitely 
superior  knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
idioms  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
from  modern  translations  to  ignorance.   They  drank 
from  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  traditional 
exf^sis,  as  fresh  and  vigorous   in  their  days  as 
the  Hel^rew  language  ib^^  still  was  in  the  drclcs 
of  the    wise,  the    Academies  and   schools.     But 
we  have  this  adrsAtage,  that  woixIa  which   then 
were  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  known  no 
longer— only  guessed  at — are  to  us  fiimiliar  by  the 
niimeroos  progeny  they  have  pixxiuced  in  cognate 
idioms,  known  to  us  through  Uie  mighty  spread  of 
linguistic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we  are  not 
aided  bv  a  traditional  exegi'sis  handed  down  within 
and  without  the  schools,  perhaps  erer  since  the  days 
of  the  framing  of  the  document  itself,  neither  are 
we  prejudiced  and  fettered  by  it.   Whatever  may  be 
implied  and  hidden  in  a  verse  or  word,  we  have  no 
reason  to  translate  it  accordingly,  and,  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  purpose,  to  overstrain  the  powera  of  the 
roots.      Among  such  small  shortcomings  of  our 
translator  may  be  mentioned  that  he  H])pears  to 
have  erroneously  deiived  TWXfff  (Gen.  iv.  7j  from 
UV^ ;   that  r\ny\^  (xx.  6)  is  by  him  rendered 
JirDHC;  -p3K  (Gen.  xli.  43)  by  \jchth  KnM; 
*13k    ''Deut.   xxiv.    5)    n3K  ;    and    the    like. 
Comp.  however  the  Commentators  on  these  pa»> 


The  bulk  of  the  passages  generally  adduced  as 
proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkelos 
/uiTO  to  a  great  part  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
.bregoing  spedmens  to  be  intentional  deviations; 
many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely  instance 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  tlie  pail  of  his  aitics. 

rxNiie  plates,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
diNtinci  translations,  of  which  we  hare  spoken ;  the 
cnlchword  benig  appireiitly  taken  in  two  diflei-ent 
9eriae«.  Thus  Geu.  xxii.  13,  where  he  translates: 
*'  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  afler  tliese,  and 
h«hck)  I  here  was  a  ram ;"  he  has  not  "  in  his  per- 
pUxiey  "  misti-anslatcd  ^HM  for  "VTM»  but  he  has 
aoW  pl-u-ed  for  the  sake  o<  ci(«rL«is  the  ")r.K  af>er 
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the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noun  (ram) ;  and 
the  Kin,  which  is  moi^eover  wanting  In  some  texts, 
has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  ITIK  or  *TnK, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  more  ludd  stiU. 
A  similar  instance  of  a  double  translation  is  found  in 
Gen.  ix.  6 :  "  Whosoever  sbeJs  a  man's  blood,  by 
man  stiall  his  blood  be  shed" — ^rendered  '*  Whoso- 
ever sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  witnesses  through 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  liis  blood  be  shed ;" 
DHKS,  by  man,  being  takeu  first  as  **  witness,' 
and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  fui-ther  notice  the  occurrence  of  two 
Mestiafiic  passages  in  this  Tai^m  :  tlie  one.  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  iShiloh ;  the  other,  >  iim.  zxiv.  17. 
"  sceptre: "  both  rendered  **  Messf  di." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "  Genius  **  of  Onkelos  as 
Translator  and  as  P<iraphiast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  q)ecimens  subjoined  in  pp.  1659-61. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
aooount  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any  other 
Targum.  Regarding  the  linguistic  sliades  of  the 
different  Targums,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  genei-al  remaik,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  more  corrupt  and  sdulterated  Its  language. 
Three  dialects,  however,  ai-e  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished :  as  in  the  Aramaic  idiom  in  geneial, 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  Judaieo-Anunaic,  so 
also  in  the  different  Targums ;  and  their  recognition 
Is  a  material  aid  towaj^  fixing  the  place  of  tlieir 
origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  reader  that 
this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  i-elied  upon. 

1.  The  Galilean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of  al- 
ready in  the  Talmud  as  the  one  which  most  caivlessly 
cnnfounds  its  sounds,  vowels  as  well  as  consonants. 
-'  The  Galileans  are  negligent  with  resfject  to  their 
language,*  and  care  not  fur  grammatical  forms  "  ^ 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  Gemara.  We  learn  that 
they  did  not  distinguish  properly  between  B  and  P 
Oi  0)t  Mying  Tapula  instead  of  Tabula,  between 
Ch  and  K  (3  and  p )  saying  x*^?^*  ^"'i'  Kvpios.  Far 
less  could  they  distinguish  between  the  various  gut> 
turals,  as  is  cleverly  exemplified  in  the  stoiy  where 
a  Judaean  asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted 
to  bay  an  IfOHi  whether  he  meant  HOg  (wool), 

or  HtSH  (a  lamb),  or  HOH  (wine),  or  ibn  (an 

sm\  The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregard 
of  the  gutturals  was,  that  they  threw  them  oileu  oS 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  p<er  ap/uieremn. 
Again  ther  contracted,  or  rather  wedged  togi*th«r, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  be- 
ginnings. By  oontbunding  the  vowels  like  the  con- 
sonants, they  often  created  entirely  new  woids  and 
forms.  The  Mappik  H  (A)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  to  tlie  Scotch  pronundation  of  the  initial  H). 
As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  confusion  of 
tongues  (for  which  comp.  Malt  xxvi.  73 ;  Mark 
xiv.  70  j  may  be  lutsigned  the  inci-eased  fadiity  of 
intercourse  with  tlie  neighbouiing  nations  owing  to 
their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  Dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebrew  and  Aramean,  in  accordance  witli  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  chaiacterii»tics  ara  the 
fieqiient  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  only  stands  for 
other  gutturals,  bat  is  even  used  as  mater  tcct»7nt»)^ 
tlie  commutation  of  the  gutturals  in  geneial,  and  tlie 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute  oopsouants  3  for  \ 
p  for  3,  n  for  p,  iic 

a.  The  Judaean   or  Jenisalem    Dialect   (comp 
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Kcd.  66  6)  sciroely  ever  prooounois  the  guttunds 
tt  tHe  end  properly,  often  throws  them  olf  entirely. 
JeshuA,  becomes  Jesha ;  Shebo — Shib.  Many  words 
kre  peculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  appdlations 
of  "door,-*  "light,***  "reward,"*  Iw.,  are 
totally  dilTerent  lirom  those  need  in  the  other  dia- 
'ects.  Altogether  all  the  pecoliarities  of  proTin- 
Jal  ism  shortening  and  lengthening  of  Towels,  idiom* 
ttic  phrssee  and  words,  a&o  an  orthography  of  its 
own,  generslly  with  a  fuller  and  brooder  Tocalita- 
tion,  ai«  noticeable  throcghout  both  the  Targums 
and  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which,  for  the  fur* 
ther  elucidation  of  this  point  as  of  many  others 
Jiare  as  jet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  words,  the  greater 
part  of  whidi  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
Bli'lnwh,  are  found  in  Onkelos:  Ex.  xxriii.  25, 
'  fi-flpv\Xas ;  Ex.  xxriii.  1 1 ,  ff  y\v^ ;  Gen.  xxriii. 
17,  ^  iSt^^s ;  Ley.  xi.  30,  *  k»X<^t  ;  Ex.  xxriii. 
19,  ^$p4itua  (Plitt.  xxxTii.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11, 
■"  Kapx^^*''<><f  <^™P<  Pes.der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Garbun- 
ciili);  Deut.  xx.  20,  ^x^'P^^^f'^i^^'  ^  xcriii.)  ; 
Ex.  xzviii.  20,^ xp^t"*  i  Num.  xv.  38,  Deut.  xxii.  12, 
P  Kp^UnreSor ;  Ex.  xxx.  34,  « ictcrros ;  Gen.  xxxrii. 
28,  'X^Sor;  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  •^dpffot;  Ex.  xxri.  6, 
'  vSovri ;  Gen.  vi.  14,  *  K49pos ;  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
■  K^yxpos  (Plin.  xxxrii.  4).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  unrecognised  J  Ktpofdt  (Ex.  xxi.  18),  *  XtiBpe^ 
XVSf  or  k€fip6xri  (Gen.  xxx.  14),  ftc 

The  following  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  the  Greek  Letteni  in  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,  Talmud,  Midxash,  Iec),  may  not 
be  out  of  place: — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  r,  becomes  3* 
Z  is  rendei-ed  by  T* 

H  appears  to  have  oocaflonally  assnmeu  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  consonant  (Digamma) ;  and  a  1  is 
in>«pi-ted. 

9  is  n,  T  13.     But  this  role,  even  making  al- 
lowances for  corruptions,  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 
K  b  p,  sometimes  3. 

M,  wfaidi  before  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  r,  be* 
eonies  3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inserted  before  labials 
where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  word. 

B,  generally  D3,  sometimes,  however,  T3  or  V3. 
n  is  D,  sometimes,    however,  it  is  softened 
btoS.  . 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into  7  or  3. 
*P  becomes  either  TD  or  HH  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 
%  either  D  or  T* 

The  fptntus  atper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  reappears  again  sometimes 
^«vWSoo( — Saii/«drin).  Even  the  lenit  is  repre- 
sented someC^roes  by  a  11  at  the  beginning  of  a 
w>rd  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  asper  is 
dropjted. 

AH  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  bud 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vo^vel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consoDaots  at  the  banning  of  a 
word  an  K  j»x)atAfeticuin  is  placed,  so  as  to  render 
the  pronunciation  easier.  The  term  tnatioi»  are  fre- 
quently Hebraised : — ^thus  oi  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  the  termination  of  the  Mase.  PI.  D^,  &c. 
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idstmctire  oonpanenoe  wbt  Vt 
this  node  of  tnmmtriftiam  ef 
the  Greek  lettera  into  HcImww,  and  tbmx  of  la* 
Hebrew  lettars  into  Graek,  as 
LXX. 

K  BonMCimes  inaudible  (j^fHt,  Ins.) 
*S\«awi ;  sometimes  audible  (as  apint,  ofMr).  'A^ 
padfi,  *BXSas. 

3  =  /3 :  'Pc/S^jcmi;  sometimes  ^:  *lMrr9£V^ 
times  v:   *Paav,  sometimes  /iji:   Z^^ 
sooietimes  it  is  completely  chained  into  ^ : 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

3=7:  r6fi§p,  Bometames  k:  Asp^ 

*T  =  8:  oDoer=r  MarptdB  (Gen.  scxxvi.  99). 

n=K,  either  tpuiL  <up.  like  'Ofc^^  or  ^ 
len.  like  'A04K. 

1  =  v,  not  the  vowd,  bot  our  v:  "Em 
thus  also  ov  (as  the  Gre^  writets  oAm 
the  Latin  e  by  ov):  *Ictf^ro«d:  s<wnHifi=g- 
2a$6  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  aooietimes  it  is  cntiicly  k^ 
out,  'Aorl  for  Vasfati. 

T==([,  sometimes  a*:  So^onX^,  Xm^fiii  m^ 
|:  B«(|  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  oftoi  entirely  omitted,  or  Tipicwsitul  by  a 
apir,  len.  in  the  bt^nning,  or  the  redmdii  stisii  « 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  «£the  wmi. 
sometimes  =  %  '•  X4fK ;  sometimeB  s  « :  Ti$tK 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

t3=T:  So^ffr;  sometimes  =  B 
6);  or  6:  *£Ai^cUUEa  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

^s:2:  'Iair^3,  or  I  bdbre  p  O):  'I 
tween  several   vowels   H   is 
omitted:  'IsfoSd. 

3  =  X*  Xwodr;  sometimes  k: 
X.  7) ;  rarely  =  yi  ro^^afpcifk 

7,  3,  1= A,  r,  ^ ;  but  they  are  oAhi  fesad  r> 
terchanged :  owing  perhapa  to  the  simHwrity  ef  m 
Greek  letters.  3  is  sometimes  also  leudeied  /s  (m 
above). 

D=/(c,  sometimes  $:  Nc/9p^,  %^fiKd  (1  Chr 
i.  47). 

^  and  D=ff :  Sii^Md^r,  S^cljp,  Sir. 

p=:^pir.  lem.i  'E^p^r;  sometimes  =7  (^)  I^ 

/lofi^;  sometimes  k,  *Af^Ar  (Gen.  xxm.  2). 

D  =r  ^ :  ^aX^,  or  w:  SoXvwS. 

^=<r:  2i8^r ;  sometimes  (i  0§C(f^^^^'- 
Cod.  Alex. "At:  xxii.  21 :  "QO- 

p  =  jr:  BoXduc;  sometimes  x- 
7:  XcX^. 

n = 0 :  'lop4B  \  sometimes  r :  Tox^s. 

As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  tlw  Tkp=m 
was  prepaiied,  we  can  only  reiterate  thai  we  hart 
no  certainty  whatever  en  tfaia  head,  ewiag  |p  ts» 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  oar  Tarpun  tost 
Pages  upon  pagm  of  Variants  have  been  pdhered  ^ 
Cappellus,  Kennieott,  Buxtorf,  De  Rosm»  On-ai. 
Lnzzatto^  and  othnis,  by  a  superficial  ctMBpansm  4 
a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chieHy  printed  can, 
Whenever  the  verv  numerous  MSS«  shall  far  •?'- 
lated,  then  the  learned  world  may  ]<oaibi}y  cv* 
to  certain  probable  condusioos  on  it.  U  v  ■  . 
appeal*,  however,  that  broadly  speekingp  o«r  fsr^  ? 
Masoietic  text  has  been  the  one  fnna  wiidt  t. 
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Onk.  Veriion  was,  if  cot  made,  ret  edited,  at  all 
■vents;  unless  we  assume  that  late  hands  hare 
been  intentioDally  busy  m  mutuaUy  assimilating 
text  and  translation.  Many  of  the  iunrenoes  drawn 
by  De  Rossi  and  others  from  the  discrepancies  of 
the  venion  to  discrepancies  of  the  original  from 
the  Masor.  Text,  must  needs  be  rejected  if  Onkelos' 
method  and  phraseology,  as  we  hare  exhibited  it, 
ai-«  taken  into  considei^tion.  Thus,  wh^  Ex. 
niT.  7,  "  before  the  people  "  is  found  in  Onkelos, 
while  our  Hebrew  text  i-eads  "in  the  ears,*'  it 
by  no  means  follows  thnt  Onkelos  read  ^3TK3'> 
it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining  the  unusual 
phrase,  to  which  he  remains  fiiithlul  thraughout. 
Or,  **  Lead  the  people  unto  tht  place  (A.V.)  of 
wnich  I  hare  spoken"  (Ex.  xxxii.  ^4),  is  aolely 

Onkelos*  translation  of  IB^  ^M,  8ciL  the  place, 
ttol  no  DlpD  need  be  conjectured  as  having  stood 
io  Onkelos*  oopy;  9*  also,  Ex.  ix.  7,  his  addition 
*<  From  the  cattle  of  'the  children  of'  la-ael** 
does  not  prove  a  ^^3  to  have  stood  in  his  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Targumic 
Texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  >f  S.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  meet 
600  yean,  even  the  caivful  oomparison  of  all  those 
thnt  do  eust  would  not  much  further  our  know- 
ledge. As  far  as  thoMe  existing  are  oonoemed,  they 
Uwm  with  the  most  palpable  blunders, — not  to  speak 
of  variants,  owing  to  isheer  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  copyists ; — but  few  are  of  a  nature  damaging 
the  sense  materially.  The  ctrcumstaoce  that  Text 
and  Tai^gum  were  often  placed  side  bv  side,  column 
by  column,  most  have  had  no  little  uiare  in  the  in- 
oorrectneiB,  since  it  was  but  natural  to  make  the 
Targum  resonble  the  Text  as  close^  as  possible, 
while  the  natuj*e  of  its  material  di£faenoes  was  often 
unknown  to  the  scribe.  In  fitct,  the  accent  itself  was 
made  to  fit  both  the  Hebi^ew  and  the  Chaldee  wher- 
evei'  a  laiiger  addition  did  not  render  it  utterly  im- 
poesible.  Thus  letten  are  inserted,  omitted,  thrust 
in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places. 
But  the  difference  goes  still  further.  In  some  Co- 
uices  synonymous  terms  are  used  most  arbitrarily  as 
it  would  appear:  nSHK  and  MnonK  earth,  JDTm 
and  KC^M  man,  miK  and  ^HD  path,  TV\iV  and 

D^rvK,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  replace 
each  other  indiscriminately.  In  some  instances,  the 
Hebrew  Codex  itself  has,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
been  emendated  from  the  Tai^jm. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  witli- 
out,  however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 
and  without,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libi-aries  abroad. 
What  has  become  of  Buxtw-f's  oopy,  which  he 
Intended  to  add  to  his  never  printed  "  Babylonia  " — 
a  book  devoled  to  this  same  subject — we  do  not 
know.  Loxzatto  has  lately  found  such  a  ''Ma- 
sorah" in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  only  mentions 
some  variants  contained  in  it.  Its  title  roust  not 
mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do 
with  the  Masorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  recent 
work,  b'ke  the  Matorah  of  the  Talmud,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  Text. 

The  MSS.  of  Onkelos  aie  extant  in  great  nuro- 
berv— a  nrcnmstnnee  ensily  explainHl  by  the  in- 
Iniicftion  that  it  should  be  read  every  Sabbath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  Synagogue.  The  Bodleian  has 
S.  the  Britii>h  Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augibuig  1, 


Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1,  Cailsrahe  3.  Stuttgart  % 
Erfurt  3,  Dresden  1,  Leipsic  1,  Jena  1,  Dessau  1, 
Helmstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Q^lau  1,  Brieg  1,  Regen»> 
burg  1,  Hamburg  7,  Copenbagen  3,  (Jpsali  1 
Amsterdam  1,  F^ris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  6, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1,  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Klorenoe  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2, 
Paima  about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete 
Codd.  containing  Onkelos. 

Editio  Prmcepa,  Bologna  1482,  fe).  (Abr.  b. 
Chajjim)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  Rashi.  Later  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bomberg)  Polyglotts 
(1518,  1526,  1547-49),  and  BuxtorTs  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  Onkelos 
and  the  Samaritan  version  we  have  spoken  under 
Samaritan  Pentatedcii  [p.  1114].  There  also 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  taken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  upon  later  Herme> 
neutics  and  Exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
earliei*  or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  this  single  Targum,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mutatie  mutandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targmns;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 
THE  cnALDEE  VERSION  jtor*  '{ox^r,  while,  from 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
province  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Para- 
phrase to  Midrash-Hi^^^ah.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  these,  hot  omifine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  results. 

11.  Targum  on  the  Pbofrbti 

via.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Eaekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minoi  Prophets, — 
called  Tarodm  or  Jonathan  ben  (Jzziel. 

Kext  in  tioM  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Tai^gum  on  the  Prophetc^ 
which  in  oar  printed  Edd.  and  MSS. — ^none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  yean — is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  bn  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  oontains 
the  following  statements: — (1.)  *'  Eighty  di>ciples 
had  Hillel  the  Elder,  thirty  of  whom  were  woi-thy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  should  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  dki  unon  Moses  our  Lord ;  peace  be 
upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did  at  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  intermediate 
worth.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  b.  Saocai ;  and  it  was 
said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai,  that  he  left  not  (unin- 
restigated)  the  Bible^  the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  the 
Halachahs,  the  Ha^radahs,  the  subtleties  of  the 
Law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Soferim  .  .  .  .  ; 
the  et»j  things  and  the  difficult  things  [from  the 
most  awful  Divine  mysteries  to  the  oommon  po^ 
pular  proverbs]  ...  If  this  is  said  of  the  Iuli; 
of  them,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  Ce.  Jo- 
nathan b.  Uzziel?**  (Bab.  Bath.  134a;  oomp. 
Succ.  28  a).  (2.)  A  second  passage  (see  Onkelos) 
referring  more  esp«>cially  to  our  pi'esent  subject, 
reads  as  follows :  **  The  Targum  of  Onkdcs  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth 
of  R.  ElieLer  and  R.  Jeboshua,  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uziiel  from  the  meat* 
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rtf  HaggRi,  Zechariali,  and  Malachi.  And  tu  that 
hour  was  the  Land  of  Israel  shakeo  thi^ee  hundred 
pAmsau^.  .  .  .  And  a  voice  was  heaitl,  raying, 
*  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  mj  tecrets  unto  the 
•ons  of  mnn  ?  '  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and 
said :  Mt  is  I  who  have  revealed  TL/  ac-crets  to  the 
Mtnsof'nian.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
before  Thee,  that  not  for  mj  honour  have  I  dune 
it,  nor  for  the  honour  of  my  father's  house,  but 
for  Thine  honoar ;  that  the  disputes  may  cease  in 
[srad.*  .  .  .  And  he  fuither  desired  to  reveal  the 
Targum  to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was 
nnard  : — *  Enough.'  And  why  ? — because  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein  (Meg.  3a)." 
Wondeiful  to  relate,  the  tiole  and  exclusive  autbo> 
rity  for  the  geneial  belief  in  the  authorehip  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  b  this  second  Hagadistic 
passage  exclusively ;  which,  if  it  does  mean  any- 
thing, does  at  all  events  not  mean  our  Targum, 
whicli  is  found  mourning  over  the  "Temple  in 
mini),"  foil  of  inv(>ctivt«  against  Rome  (Sam.  xi.  5; 
Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.  &C.),  meutiouing  Armillus  (Is.  x. 
4)  (the  Antichiist),  Germania  (Kz.  xxxviii.  6): — 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
internal  and  exteinal  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  en.  If  intei-polations  must 
be  assumed, — and  indeed  Rashi  speaks  already  of 
corniptions  in  his  MSS. — such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  event<i  a  very  different  thing  fi-om  a 
wholesale  system  of  intcutional  and  minute  inter- 
polation throughout  the  bulkv  work.  But  what 
is  still  moi«  extraoi'diuary,  this  belief — long  and 
{Mirtly  still  upheld  most  reverentially  against  all 
difBculties — is  completely  modem:  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  COO  years  (the  date  of  our 
oldest  Targum  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  and  genuine  «ource8 :  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  autho- 
rity down  to  Hai  Gaon  (12th  cent).  Fi^uently 
quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient  works,  it 
is  never  once  quoted  as  the  Targum  of  Jonathan. 
But  it  is  invariably  introduced  with  the  formula : 
**  K.  Joeeph*  (bar  Chama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically 
called  the  cleai-sighted,  the  well-known  Pi-e«ident 
of  Pumbnditha  in  Babylonia,  who  guooeeded  Rabbe 
in  319  A.D.)  says,"  &c  (Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach. 
68  a,  Sanh.  94  6).  Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in 
Joseph's  name,  and  with  the  addition,  *"  Without 
the  Targum  to  this  verse  (due  to  him)  we  could 
not  undniBtand  it."  This  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case  :  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeara  a-itics 
have  lavished  all  their  acumen  to  defend  what  never 
had  any  real  existraoe,  or  at  best  owed  its  ap- 
parent existence  to  a  heading  added  by  a.  superficial 
scribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
foimer  oondusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gums  in  genei-al.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  writH  down  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much 
bulder  undertaking— and  one  to  which  still  moie 
leluetantly  leave  was  given — than  a  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long, 
after  Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fcurth  cen- 
tury ; — ^the  latter  years  of  K.  Joseph,  who,  it  i» 
sai(l,  occupied  himself  chiefly  witli  the  Targum 
when  he  iiad  become  blind.     The  nenson  given  for 


■  *<  Stosl."  "  PosKSRor  of  Wlieat,"  tn  aUnslon  to  hir  vsat 
anaateiy  over  the  tiauSSH^oa. 


that  reluctance  is,  although  hy*  e 
perfectly  clear:  "The  Targjm  oo  i* 
i-evealed  the  secivts"— that  is,  it  sJowed  fiei 
scope  to  the  wildest  fantasy  to  nm  xvA  upoa  tit 
prophetic  passages  —  tempting  throf^h  tlwrmy 
obscurity, — and  to  utter  explanations  and  iBteifi«> 
ations  relative  to  present  events,  sod  ocacJes  >f  its 
own  for  future  times,  which  might  be  frmught  wiik 
gi-ave  dangei-s  in  more  than  one  res}iect.  The  T^ic^ia 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permitted  to  be  ooaiiiiitt«>>J  t» 
writing,  Meg.  3  a ;  Kidd.  69  a)  couU  not  bat  b>. 
even  in  its  written  fonn,  moie  sober,  more  digninel 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  aod  well  ks0«t 
traditions,  than  »ny  other  Targum  ;  sinoe  it  had  ar- 
ginally  been  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by  tbc 
congregation  as  well  as  the  authoritJes  preseat ;— 
fa  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  loti^ 
duction.  There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  faasd. 
of  moi'e  than  fragments  from  the  Prophets  harr^ 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  tbr  njta^^^ 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  moiv  tbia  :'v 
redactor  of  this  the  second  pan  o^  the  BiUr^ 
Taigum,  which  was  originated  in  Pales^nc,  mi 
was  reduced  to  its  final  (£:pe  fn  Bttl^lca.  we  es> 
not  determine.  He  may  perhaps  have  made  eoo»> 
derable  additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  vp  ^p 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some  fwrts.  .^> 
mudi  seems  oeilain,  that  the  schoolmcB  of  Jix 
Academy  were  the  collectors  and  rrrisen,  asJ  be 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which  ft  &ow  pi- 
sesses,  spite  of  the  occasional  ditference  of  ^k:— 
adapted  simply  ro  the  variegated  htm  and  Stitkm 
of  its  manifold  biblical  originab. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  mam  ci^bw 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  quoted.  We  bdiere  tbs 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  CTasiel.  t^' 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  HilieL,  and  s^ 
that  he  did  translate,  either  private! r  or  pobhc*^. 
parts  of  the  prophetical  bodu ;  chieftr*  w  shoju 
say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  startlii^  weivhr 
interpretations — ^bome  aloft  by  hk  high 
who  but  pi-ophets  themselves  coukl  havte 
them  to  him  ?  And.  going  a  step  further,  who  a>tiJ 
reveal  prophetic  allegories  and  mysteries  of  m?  tt» 
prophetic  books,  but  those  who,  theofiselvna  the  last 
in  the  list,  had  the  whole  body  of 
before  them?  This  appears  to  us  the  cnly 
tiooal  oondusioD  to  be  drawn  fixa  the 
they  stand,  not  as  they  are  imi^ned.  That 
save  a  few  snatches  of  tliia  orit/mai  pai 
Midi-ash  could  be  embodied  in  oar  TaxgiuB, 
not  urge.  Yet  for  these  txto  we  have  na 
Zunz,  the  facile  princept  of  Tai^gumic  aa  veU 
MidiTtehic  investigation,  who,  as  late  as  It^ 
{Gottetd,  Vortr.\  still  believ«i  himself  in  the  ■ 
dem  notion  of  Jonathan's  authorsJiip  (**  firrt  k 
of  first  century,  A.D."),  now  uUeriy  i 
notion  of  "our  possessing  an^fUan^  of 
ben  L^zziel"  (Geiger's  Zeitackr.' 1^7,  pc  830^ 

Less  ocmseiTative  than  our  view,  hosrv 
views  of  the  modem  School  (Rappoport,  L 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Levy,  Bauer,  Jahn, 
Levysohn,  kc.\  who  not  only  reject  the  autii  > 
ship  of  Jonathan,  but  also  uttmy  deny  thnt  tieci 
was  any  groimd  wiiatsoever  for  assigiuBs  a  Tcfw^ 
to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud,  uw  pan  njr 
they  say,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than  oar  Taip  Si» 
and  in  fact  does  apply,  enx>ueously  of  oounc^  to  ik% 
and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  The  pf^  it 
cry  for  a  great  **nanae,  upon  which  to  hnsf^** — a 

JTalmudiod  phraseology — all  tJmt  is  d»i 
venerat«:d.  and  the  wish  of  thuse  «»;««- 1» 
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this  VrJiion  u  lasting  authority,  fornid  in  Jonathan 
the  most  fitting  peifon  to  fiither  it  upon.  Was  he 
not  the  greatest  of  the  great,  **  who  had  been  dusted 
with  th«  dust  of  HiUd^s  feet  ?  "  He  was  the  wisest 
of  the  wise,  the  one  most  imbued  with  knowledge 
human  and  divine,  of  ail  tiioc«  eighty,  the  least  of 
whom  was  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its 
course  at  his  bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  tlames  ^ 
that  arose  from  his  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyper- 
bolic Haggadsih,  that  '*  when  he  studied  in  the  Lsw, 
the  very  birds  that  flew  over  him  in  the  air,  were 
oousumed  by  fire  "  {nisrephu  '—not,  as  Landau,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Aruch,  apologetiodly  translate^ 
beocane  Seraphs),  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  gi^at  Hillel 
himself,  w  any  other  much  eai-liei*  imd  equally 
eminent  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Sofeiim 
perhaps,  should  not  hare  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  first  bitMiched  by  Drusius, 
and  long  exploded,  has  rnoently  been  teTived  under 
t  somewhat  modified  form.  Jonathan  (Qodgiren), 
Drusius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
g^veo),  the  second  Gi'eek  translator  of  the  Bible 
after  the  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  pixne- 
lyt«.  Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
CMnntodus  IL,  and  the  former  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
tiie  Hagiographa),  while  the  Ibi-mer  translated  the 
icAote  Bible;  that  Jonathan  tnuiskted  into  Ara- 
maic and  Theodotion  into  Greek«~^ot  to  mention 
the  &ct  that  Theodotion  was,  tu  say  the  least, 
a  not  very  competent  tiwislator,  since  "  ignomuoe 
or  negUginioe"  (Montiauoon,  Pref,  to  Intxapki)^ 
or  both,  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  trans- 
lator, who,  when  in  dilBculties,  simply  tianscribes 
the  hard  Uebraw  wonis  into  Greek  chaiurtsia,  with- 
out troubling  himself  any  further ;  ^  while  the 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dia- 
played  in  the  Jonathanic  Version  are  astounding : — 
oonsidoing  ail  this,  we  need  not  like  Walton  ask 
causticaUy,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uiael  should  not 
rather  be  identitied  with  the  Emperor  Theodostus, 
whose  name  also  is  **•  Godgiven;" — but  dismiss  the 
sugigsstioo  as  Caipcor  loim;  sinue  dismiased  it.  We 
are,  however,  told  now  (Luxzatto,  Geiger,  Ik.),  that 
as  the  Bat^lonian  Tai'gunj  m  the  Pentateuch  was 
called  a  Targum  '*in  ttic  manner  of  Aquila  or 
Onkelos,"  i.«.  ol  sterling  value,  so  also  the  oon- 
tiuuatioo  of  the  Babyiouian  Taigum,  which  em- 
bi«cod  the  Prophets,  was  called  a  Targum  **  in  the 
manner  of  Theodotion "s Jonathan;  and  by  a 
further  stretch,  Jonathan-Theodotiou  became  the 
JoiuUhan  b.  Uxziel.  We  cannot  but  disagree  with 
this  hypothesis  also — based  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
carried  to  more  than  the  usual  length  of  speculation. 
While  Akyla  is  quoted  continually  in  tlie  Talmud, 
and  m  deservedly  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
belsvsd  chaiacters,  every  trait  and  inddeut  of 
whose  personal  history  is  told  even  twice  over,  not 
the  slightest  trace  oi  such  a  peison  as  Theodotion 
IS  to  be  found  anywhere  in  tlie  TaJmudical  litera- 
ture. What,  again,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired 
wo  transcendent  a  fame  for  his  translation  and  him- 
self, that  a  Versiou  put  into  tiie  mouths  of  the  very 
prophets  should  be  cailed  after  him,  '*  in  order  that 
the  p<9ple  ahould  bke  It"? — a  translation  which 

fc  Ine  Btmlle  of  the  fire— "ss  tiie  Law  wss  given  in  fire 
•SI  fitaMi**— 49  a  very  favoorita  one  in  the  Midrssh. 
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was,  in  fact,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  properly 
speaking,  no  translation  at  all.  It  was,  as  w« 
learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some  LXX. 
passives,  objectionable  to  the  pious  Proselyte  in 
their  tlien  corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the  Book 
of  Daniel  which  was  retained  from  Tiieodotion's 
pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  had  become 
past  correction.  If,  moreover,  the  intention  was 
*'  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  Greek  name, 
because  the  latter  might  sound  too  foreign,"  it 
was  an  entiraly  gratuitous  oue.  Gi'eek  names 
abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Then  like  Theodorus  are  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post-Talmudicsl  produc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent  a.D.  For 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  hia  want 
of  knowledge  as  by  his  most  ludicrous  attacks  upon 
all  tliat  was  *'  Jewish  "  or  '*  Protestant'*  (it  was  he, 
e.g,  who  wished  to  see  the  "foiged"  Masoretic  Code 
ooiTected  fi-om  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  q,  v.)  is  the 
diief,  and  almost  only,  defender  of  this  theory,  we 
have  said  enough.  On  the  other  theory  of  thei-e 
being  more  than  one  author  to  our  Targum  (Eich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette),  combated  fierrdy  by 
Gesenius,  Hiivemick,  and  others,  we  need  not 
fm  ther  enlarge,  after  what  we  have  already  said.  It 
certainly  is  the  work,  not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of 
tweuty,  of  fifly  and  more  Meturgemauim,  Hag- 
gadisbs,  and  Ualachists.  The  edition,  however, 
we  ivpeat  it  advutedly,  has  the  undeniable  stamp  of 
one  master-mind ;  and  ita  individual  workings,  its 
manner  and  peculiarity  are  indelibly  impivssed  upon 
the  whole  labour  from  the  Hi-st  page  to  the  last. 
2>uch,  we  hold,  must  be  the  impression  upou  every 
attentive  reader ;  more  especially,  if  he  judiciously 
distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  last  prophets. 
That  in  the  historical  relations  of  the  former,  the 
Version  must  be,  on  the  whole,  more  aocuiate  and 
close  (although  here  too,  as  we  shall  show,  Hag- 
gadah  otten  takes  the  i-eins  out  of  the  Metuigeman's 
or  editor's  hands),  while  in  the  obscurer  Oiades 
of  the  latter  the  Midiash  reigns  supieme :  is  exactly 
what  the  history  of  Targumic  development  leads  us 
to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  out  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Targum  under  consideration.  Gradu- 
ally, perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  becomes  the 
rpdyfi/io,  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  allegory,  paiuble, 
myth,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  history — such  as  we  are 
wont  to  see  in  Talmud  and  Midraoh,  written  under 
tlie  bloody  censorship  of  l!lsau-iiome ;  interspersed 
with  some  lyrical  pieces  of  nue  poetical  value.  It 
becomes,  in  abort,  like  the  Haggadah,  a  whole  syi»tero 
of  iiiastei-n  phantasmagorias  whiiling  round  the  »un 
of  the  Holy  Word  of  the  Seei-.  Vet,  it  is  always 
awai-e  of  Mog  a  translation.  It  ratums  to  iu 
vei'se  afler  long  excuiaes,  ollen  in  next  to  no  pei>> 
ceptible  connexion  with  it.  Kven  in  the  midst  of 
the  full  swing  of  &ncy,  swayod  to  and  fro  ty  tlic 
manv  currents  of  thought  that  ari^ie  out  of  a  single 
word,  snatches  of  the  verse  from  which  the  flight  was 
token  will  suddenly  appeal*  on  the  surface  Lke  a  re- 
frain or  a  keyncte,  showing  that  in  reality  t/.ere  a  a 

wsy  of  emendation;  Lev.  zill.  •.  nn&DDi  Mar^oa; 
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mimezion,  though  hidden  to  the  oninitiated.     For 
ioDg  periods  again,  it  adhores  most  utrictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its  Verse,  and  ti'anshUes  moot  oonadentiouslj 
^od  closely.     Jt  may  thus  fairly  be  described  ss 
holding  in  pomt  of  interpretation  and  enlargement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deriates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Taigmns,  whose  connexion  with  their 
texts  is  firequently  of  the  most  ilighly  character. 
Sometimes  indeed  our  Targum  coincides  so  entirely 
with   Onkelos,— being,  in  fact,  of  one   and   the 
same  origin  and    growth,  and  a  mere  oontinoa- 
tioQ  and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  similarity  has  misled  critics  into  speco- 
latioos  of  the  priority  in  date  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.    H&vemick,  e.g.  holds^against  Zunz 
— ^that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarised  in  fact,  Jonathan. 
We  do  not  see,  quite  apart  from  our  placing  Onkelos 
first,  why  cither  should  hare  used  the  other.    The 
thiiee  passages  (Judg.  ▼.  26  and  Deut.  zziL  5; 
2  K.  ziT.  6  and  Deut.  xziv.  1(5 ;  Jer.  xlriii.  45, 
46  and  Num.  xxi.  28,  29)  generally  adduced, 
do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  literal  close- 
ness which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which  alone 
could  be  called    ''copying;'  and  in  the  second 
places  the  two  last  passages  are  not,  as  we  also 
thought  we  could  infer  fmn  the  words  of  the 
writers  on  either  side,  extreoeons  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts:  while  in  the  first  passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the  Pentateuch- 
Terse  quoted.    But  even  had  we  found  such  para- 
phrastio  additiona,  apparently  not  belonging  to  the 
aubject,  we  ahould  have  accounted  for  them  by 
certain  tnditi(»ia — the  common  propoty  of  the 
ivhole  generation, — being  recalled  by  a  certain  word 
or  phrase  in    the  Pentateuch   to  the  memory  of 
the  one  translator ;  and  by  another  word  or  plurase 
in  the  Prophets  to  the  memory  of  the  other  trans- 
bitor.    The  interpivtation  of  Jonathan,  where  it 
adherea  to  the  text,  ia  mostly  very  correct  in  a 
philosophical  and  ex^etical  sense,  closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  ia  easily 
to  be  understood  by  the  people.    When,  however, 
similes  are  used,  unnmiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in  their  mouths  like  household  words,  by 
adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some- 
times, it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even 
incorrectly,  comprdiending  the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
Yeraion  which  altogether  bears  the  stamp  of  thorough 
competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may  be  single 
corruptions  or  interpolatioos,  as  we  find  them  aome- 
times  indicated  by  an  introductory   "  Saya  the 
Prophet"*:  although,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  passages  dispbying  an  ac- 
quaintance with  works  written  down  to  the  4th 
century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions  current  at 
that  time,  to  the  Tai'gum  in  its  original  shape. 
Geoenlly  speaking,  and  holding  the  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (supposed  to 
eoQtain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Halschistic  re- 
ferences, and  therefore  only  to  be  handled  by  the 
Metorgeman  with  the  greatest  care)  and  that  of  the 
Pft^hets  (freest  Homiletes  themselves)  steadily  in 
view — ^the  rules  hud  down  above  with  respect 
to  the  discrepancies  between  Original  and  Taig-xm, 

r  1  Sun.  IL  10 ;  3  Sam.  zaill.  3;  I  K.  iv.  33 ;  K  Iv.  t. 
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in  Onkelos  Isoki  good  ako  wilh  JooaftliaB-  JU&i» 
pomorphisma    it   armds  aarefuUy. 
names  are,  in  most  cases,  retained  as  i 
and  where  translated,  they  are  gumaiiy 
Its  partiality  for  land  never  goes  ao  fiv  that 
thing  derogatoiy  to  the  chancter  of  the 
ahould  be  willingly  suppressed,  aKhoi^  a 
rdoctanceagainstdweUiiji^  upon  its  iaiqui 
nishments  longer  than  necessary,  is  vmU 
however,  that  which  redounds  to  the  praise  ef  the 
individual — more  especially  of  bcroeat  kings*  pi>> 
phets— «nd  of  the  commoai^,  ia  cootahHd  m  the 
text,  there  the  paraphrase  knrbi^  taniuh 
blias,  in  this  worid  and  the  wmid  to 
tioo  from  the  oppreasor,  restoiatiosi  of  tlie  :nBc- 
tuary  on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jebotah 
and  the  House  of  David,  the  ii  i  filJiJiiiwiil  at 
the  nation  and  of  ita  fiill  and  entire  iwiepmdmig. 
as  well  as  of  the  national  wonhip,  vitk  all  thr 
primitive  ^dndour  of  Priest  and  Lcviie, 
and  musician    and    prophet— these   aore  Ihtt 
voorite  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  J 
no  link  is  overiookeJ  by  whidi  those 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical 
MeasiBnie  paasagea,  Jonathan  haa  poiubad  m 
mentioned  below';  a  number  not  too  large.  If 
aider  how,  with  the  increased  BBisery  of  t^  _ 
their  ardent  desirctoaeetheirDeliierei  appeal  symdi'y 
must  have  tried  to  find  aa  many  places  in  the  Bible  as 
possible,  warranting  Hia  anrivaL    So  hr  fran  ther 
being  suppreaaed  Taa,  bj  one  of  thoae  HiifwlMsii 
acddenta  that  be&ll  aonetimea  a  kmg  string  of  ^ 
ve8tigator$f  who  are  copying  their  infcuuaUua  at 
third  and  fourth  hand,  haa  been  onblosliiBglT  a^ 
sorted  by  almost  everybody  np  to  f»«siiiliii/aiis 
found  ita  source  in  a  aiwiiiirfii'ifourf  aiiifnus  of 
Carptov),  they  are  most  promineotly*  afta  al- 
most pointedly  brought  fbrwaitL      .And 
a  decided  polemical  animus  inherent  a 
temperate  »  far  as  appeanmce  goaa,  bat 
many  an  unspoken  wotd :  sncfa  as  a  ferreHt 
mind  pressed  down  by  all  the  woes  mad 
written  and  unwritten,  would  whisper  to  jtacif  a 
the  depths  of  its  despair.    These  psisai^ia  rxUsi 
most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  gbnr  of  tbe  Ifiiiin 
to  come — by  way  of  contrast  to  the  nomUc  appetf- 
anoe  of  Christ:  and  all  the  phKcs  where  anfleriag 
and  misery  appear  to  be  the  lot  fbrecavt  to  th« 
Anointed,  it   is   Israel,  to  whom   the  jraiiafi   » 
referred  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theolegiaBl  pm> 
liaritiea  (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  pwv 
a  mine  of  instruction  chiefly  in  that  direction,  be- 
sides the  other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  ct, 
as  in  the  older  Targums,  for  linguistie,  patristk 
geographical,  historiod,  and  other  stodies)  we  nay 
mention  briefly  the  «* Stars  of  God"  (Is.  xst.  U; 
comp.  Dan.  viii.  10 ;  2  Mace.  ix.  10,  being  reftnvd 
— ^in  a  similar  manner— to  "  the  people  of  laiwl  ;*  > 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  death  (Isa.  xxiL  t4»  lacv. 
15),  &c  As  to  the  general  naturaof  its  idkHB,  what 
we  have  said  above  holds  good  here.  Lifcewae 
our  remarks  on  the  reUtion  between  the  text  of  lai 
Original  of  Onkelos,  and  its  own  text,  may  stand  <v 
Jonathan,  who  never  appaan  to  diAr  Gnm  tit 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  veaaa^  Td. 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  thonq^  very  aaoch 
in  number,  are  in  a  still  worse  plight 
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•f  Oiikdos,  we  cannot  speak  n  Ji  grmt  certnintf 
OD  thii  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
language  and  phraseology  of  the  translation,  it  lacks 
to  a  certain,  though  snuul,  dq^ree,  the  clearness  and 
trmnsparencj  of  Onkelos ;  and  is  someithat  allojed 
with  foreign  words.  Not  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
that  we  cannot  fully  endorse  Carpsov's  dictum: 
**  Cuyn  nitor  sermonis  Chaldaei  et  dictionis  laudatur 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosom  proiime  aooedens  et  parum 
deflectensapuro  tcnsoque  Chaldaismo  biblioo'*  {Crit. 
Bacr,  p.  461),  and  incline  to  the  belief  of  Wolf 
{BiU,  ffebr,  ii.  1165):  «<Qnae  vero,  vel  quod  ad 
Tocci  novas  et  barfaaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  infe- 
riores,  aut  futilia  nonnulla,  quamvis  pauca  triplids 
hujus  geneiis  exstent,  ibi  occnrrunt,  ex  merito  ial- 
■arii  cujusdam  ingenio  adscribuntur."  Of  the 
manner  and  Rtyle  of  this  Targum,  the  few  subjoined 
spedmeos  will  we  hope  give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  oooduslon,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
Targum,  not  the  least  intei-esting  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  general  or  **  human "  literatui-e:  viz.,  that  the 
Shemitic  fairy  and  legendaiy  loi^e,  which  for  the  last 
two  thousand  yean— as  fiir  as  we  can  trsce  it, — ^has 
growu  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast  glittering  moun- 
tain-ranges, is  to  a  very  great  extent  to  be  found, 
in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this  our  Taiguro. 
f^hen  the  liteivy  history  of  those  moat  wonderful 
drdcs  of  medieval  sagas— the  sole  apparent  fhiit 
brought  home  by  the  crusaders  fix>m  the  Esatem 
battle>lields  —  shall  come  to  be  written  by  a 
competent  and  thorough  investigator,  he  will  have 
lo  extend  his  study  of  the  sources  to  this  despised 
■'fiibulosua*  Targum  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel.  And 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend,  which 
Islam  has  add  and  sung  in  the 'Arabic,  Penian, 
Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to  the  delight 
of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  twelve  centuries  now, 
ia  contained  almost  fully  developed,  fi^om  beginning 
to  end,  but  dearer,  purer,  and  inoompanbly  more 
poeticdly  oooceived,  in  our  Targum-Haggadah. 

Hie  Kdaio  Prinoepg  dates  Ldria,  1494.  The 
later  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Pkris, 
and  London  Polyglotts.  iJeveral  sinsle  books  have 
likewise  been  repeatedly  edited  (oomp.  Wolff, 
Le  Long,  Bosenmtiller,  Ik.). 
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1  Thbji  san^  Deborah 
and  Barak  the  mo  of 
Abiaoam   on    that  day, 


9  Praise  ye  the  Loas  for 
tbo  avenging  of  Israel, 
wbcB  the  people  wllUngly 
offered  themsdves. 


TABGUM 

[JoWATHAM-BXK-UaSXXL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


1  Akd  Deborah  and  Ba- 
rak the  son  o(  AUnoam 
gave  praise  Ibr  the  miracle 
and  the  salvation  whieh 
were  wrooglit  for  Israel 
on  that  day,  and  spake : 

2  When  the  children  of 
Israel  rebd  against  the 
law,  then  the  nations 
come  over  them  sad  drive 
them  out  of  their  dties ; 

bnt  irhen  they  retom  to  do  the  Law,  then  they 
are  mighty  over  their  enemiav,  and  drive  them 
oat  tnm  the  whde  territory  of  the  land  of 
laraeL  Thus  has  been  broken  Sisera  and  all 
hJa  anaies  to  Us  paaishment,  and  to  a  miraele 
aad  a  sdvatloa  for  IsraeL  Then  the  wise 
retomed  to  sit  in  the  bouses  of  tae  synagogue 
•  .  .  aad  to  teach  uato  the  people  the  doctrine 


of  the  law. 
JLord. 


Tberefure  praise  ye  and  bless  tbr 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


1  Hear,OyeklBga;  give 
ear,  O  ye  piinoes ;  I,  seen 
I,  will  sing  unto  the 
Loan ;  I  will  sing  jyraws 
to  theLoaa  God  of  Israd. 


TARGUM 

[lOKATBAK-BBN-L'aSnn.] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


4  Loan,  when  tikonwent- 
est  oat  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marehedst  oat  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, aad  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  doods  also 
dropped  water. 


ft  The  mouataias  mdted 
from  before  the  Loan,  smw 
that  Siaai  from  before  the 
Loan  God  of  IsraeL 


5  Hear,  ye  klags  (ye 
who  came  with  Sisn  to 
the  battle-arrey),  listen, 
ye  rulen  [ye  who  were 
with  Jabin  the  king  of 
Kenaan:  not  with  your 

anniea  nor  with  your  power  have  ye  eon* 
qaered  aad  beoome  mighty  over  the  house  of 
Israel] — said  Deborah  ia  prophecy  before  God : 
I  praise^  give  thaaks  and  blessings  before  the 

Lord,  the  God  of  IsraeL 
4  [O  Lord,  Thy  law 
which  Thou  gavest  to 
Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress It,  then  the  nations 
rule  over  them  :  but 
when  they  retom  to  it, 
then  they  beoome  power- 
tal  over  their  enemies.] 
O  Lord,  oa  the  day  when  Thou  didst  reved 
Thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  from  Sdr,  Thoa 
beeamest  maaifoet  unto  them  in  the  splendour 
of  Thy  glory  over  the  territories  of  Edom: 
the  earth  tremUed,  the  heavens  showered  down, 

the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

ft  The  mooatalns  trem- 
bled before  the  Lord,  the 
moontains  of  Tabor,  tbe 
monntala  of  Harmon,  and 
the  monntaia  of  Carmel, 
qiake  with  eeeh  other,  and  sdd  one  to  the 
othor :  Upon  me  the  Shechinah  will  rest,  and 
to  me  will  It  eorae.  But  the  Shechinah  rested 
apoa  Mount  Sinai,  which  Is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  mountaina.  .  .  .  This  Sind 
trembled  and  shook,  and  ita  smoke  went  up  as 
goes  up  the  smoke  of  an  oven :  because  of  the 
glory  d  the  God  of  Israd  which  had  manifested 

itadf  upon  It. 

6  When  they  transgress- 
ed in  the  days  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anath  in  ths 
days  of  Jael,  ceased  the 
wayfkren :  they  who  had 
walked  in  well-prepared 
ways  had  again  to  walk  in 
(furtive  paths. 

7  Destroyed  were  the 
open  eit:es  of  the  land  of 
Israel :  their  inhabitants 
were  shsken  off  sad  dri? en 
about,  until  I,  Deborah, 
was  sent  to  prophesy  over 
the  houM  of  Israel. 

8  When  the  children  of 
Israel  went  to  prey  unto 
new  idols  [erron],  which 
recently  had  come  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which 
their  fothem  did  not  con- 
cern themsdves,  there  came  over  them  the 
nations  aad  drove  them  out  of  tbdr  dties :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law,  they  eould  not 
prevail  against  them  until  they  made  themselves 
strong,  and  Siara  went  up  against  them,  the 
enemy  aad  the  adversary,  with  forty  thousand 
chielii  of  troope,  with  fifty  thousand  holden  of 
the  sword,  with  sixty  thousand  hdden  of  spears, 
with  seventy  thousand  hodden  of  shields,  wlih 
eighty  thousand  throwen  of  arrowa  and  slings, 
besides  nine  hundred  Iron  chariots  wtiich  he  had 
with  him,  and  his  own  chariots.  All  these  thou- 
sands and  all  these  hosts  could  not  stand  before 
IfuraK  and  the  ten  IhouBAiitl  men  be  bad  will:  huu 


6  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath,  in 
the  daya  of  Jael,  the  high- 
waya  were  unoooiqiied, 
and  the  traveUen  walked 
through  by waya. 


7  TheinkahHantsqftht 
Tillages  ceased,  they  ceased 
in  Israel,  until  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  arose 
a  mother  in  IsraeL 


8  They  choee  aew  gods ; 
then  was  war  in  the  gates : 
was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty  thousand 
in  Israel! 
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9  My  heart  it  toward  the 
goTemon  of  Israel,  that 
offered  themMlTea  will- 
jctglj  among  the  people. 
Blen  ye  the  Lobd. 


T.VRGUM 

[JolfATHAR-BEy-nZKXXL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


9  Spake  Deborah  in  pro- 
phecy :  I  am  sent  to  praise 
the  scribes  of  Israel,  who, 
while  this  tribulation  last- 
ed, ceased  not  to  study  in 
the  Law:  and  it  redounds 
well  unto  them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  oon- 
fregatlon,  wide  open,  and  tat^ht  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  and  praised  and  ren- 

1  dered  thanks  before  the 

I  Lord. 
10  Speak,  ye  that  ride,    10  Those  who  had  inter- 


on  white  asses,  ye  that  fit  ruptcd  their  occupations 
in  judgment,  and  walk  by  arerlding  on  asses  covered 
the  way.  |  with  many-ooloured  capa- 

risons,  and  they  ride  about 

flreely  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  oon- 
gregato  to  sit  in  Judgment.  They  walk  in  their 
old  ways,  and  are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou 
hast  shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  An. 


JudgbbXL 


t9  Akd  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with 
her  acoordlnff  to  his  tow 
which  he  had  TOwed  :  and 
she  Imew  no  man.  And  it  i 
was  a  custom  in  Israel. 


S9  Aim  it  was  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and 
she  retomed  to  her  Ikther, 
and  he  did  unto  her  ac- 
cording to  the  TOW  which 
he  had  Towed:  and  she 
had  known  no  man.  And  it 
became  a  statute  in  IsraeL 

^iWt<«m(nDDin),that 

no  man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  his  daughter 
as  a  burnt-offering,  as  Jephta  the  Oileadite 
did,  who  asked  not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If 
he  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  haTe  diasolTcd  hia  tow  with  money  [for 
animal  saeriflcea]. 


1  Sam.  II. 


1  Ain»  Hannah  prayed, 
and  said.  My  heart  re- 
|oieeth  in  the  Loan ; 
mine  horn  is  exalted  in 
the  Loan ;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  OTcr  mine  ene- 
mies ;  because  I  r^oioe  in 
thy  salTation. 


the 


1  AxD  Hannah  prayed 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and   said:    [Lo,  my  son 
Samuel  will  become  a  pro- 
phet OTcr  Israel;  in  his 
days  they  will  be  ftved 
from  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  throt^ph  his 
hands  shall  be  done  unto 
them  wondrous  and  mighty  deeds :  therefore] 
be  strong  my  heart  in  the  portion  which  God 
gaTe  me.  [And  also  Heman  the  eon  of  Jbel,  the 
son  of  my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his 
fourteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with  nablia  (harps  ?) 
and  eythera,  with  their  brethren  the  Lerites, 
to  sing  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary :  there- 
fore] Let  my  horn  be  exalted  in  the  gift  which 
God   granted  unto  me.      [And  also  on    the 
I  miraculous  punishment  that  would  befal  the 
iPhilistinea  who   would   bring   back  the  ark 
'  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with 
a  ain-offning  :   therefore   let  the   eongrega- 
tion  of  Israel   say]  I  will  open  my  month 
I  to  speak  great  things  otbt  my  enemies;  be- 
cause  I   rejoioe   in   thy 
salTation. 

S  [Orer  Sanherib  the 
king  of  Aihur  did  she 
prophesy,  and  she  said : 


TVrs  If  none  holy  as 
Loan:    tar  tkert  i$ 


tons  Halde  ttee,  neither 
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TABCTM 

[JosrATHAV-Bw- 
TO  THE 


i$  then  any  roek  like  our  He  will  wnm 
God.  armies  ov«r 
and  a  grr«t 


«B 


done  with  him.   There  afaaU  fhH  the 
his  troops:  TherefiDre  praiar  y««a  the 
and  nations  and  iongnea,  and  cry] 
none  holy  but  God ;  there  ia  not 
and    Thy  people  ahall  say,  lliicrc    ia 

n!Jgfaty  bat  o' 


at 


8  Talk  no  more  so  cx- 
oceding  proudly;  let  not 
arrogancy  come  out  <«f 
your  month :  for  the  L4>iu> 
if  a  God  of  knowlMMte, 


3  fOrer  K< 
sar  the  king  of  BahdM 
atie  prophesy  and  tmf :  Tf 
faiaMmna,  aadaBi 
who  wm 


and  by  him  aetiq^ji  are  <  Israel] 


weighed. 


4  The  bowa  o€  tlM 
ndghty  art  broken,  and 
they  that  atambled  me 
giread  with  strength. 


grandly;  let 
go  out  ttouL.  ymr 
for  Ood  knows  all.  nt 
txnx  aO  hia  aeiiauu  ha 
nstenda  his 
also  from  yon  1 
pnaiahinfut  of 
4  [Orcr  the 
JaTsnahi 
said]  The  hoars  of  tja 
mi^ty  onea  [<tf  the  i»- 
Tanites]  will  be  Iwwli'i. 
[and  those  of  the  hoDM  of 
ttie  Asmoneans]  w^o  sn 
weak,  to  then  wS  br 
donemineles  aadaughct 


I  Sam.  XVIL 


8  KscD  he  stood  and 
cried  unto  the  armies  of 
Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  come 
out  to  set  yvur  battle  in 
array  I  Am  not  I  a  Philia- 
tine,  and  ye  serrante  to 
Sault  choose  yon  a  man 
for  you,  and  let  him  eome 
down  to  me. 


8  An»  he 

he  eiied  onto  tiw 
of  laraelt  and 
them :  Why 
put  yooraelTes  in  h^v* 
array!  Am  I  not  tae 
Philistine,  and  yws  tfar 
serTants  of  SMd  ?  i 
am  Goliath  the  PUBslns 
from  Oath,' 
the  two 
priests  Chofha  and  Pinehas,  and 
tiTc  the  ark  of  the  ooTcnant  of  the  Lord,  1  wbe 
haTe  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Bagisi,  mm 
Krrar,  and  it  has  been  there  in  Che  dsLK» 
of  the  Philislinea  scTcn  months.  And  In  trwrtj 
battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  west 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  we  cieaiqsmj 
in  the  battle,  and  we  strew  the  killed  like  tb* 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  Mn^ 
Philistines  not  thought  me  worthy  to 
captain  of  a  thousand  OTer  them.  ABd  yon.  o 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  kM  StfCi 
the  son  of  Kish  from  Gibeah  doM  for  t«s 
that  you  made  him  king  OTer  yon  T  If  he  »  a 
valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  Mid  do 
with  me;  but  if  he  ia  a  weak  maM\, 
choose  for  yoorselTes  a  man,  and  let  kian 
out  against  mo,  fte. 


1  KCfQ8  SIX. 


i 


11,  13  Aim  he  said.  Go 
ftnth,  and  stand  np^n  the 
mount  before  the  Loan. 
And,   benold,    ce  Loan 


11,12 
EUJah], 
the 
Lord. 


Asm  he  mad    tc 


tain 
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pMued  by,  aod  a  great  and 
itTonff  wind  rent  the 
mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rookd,  before 
the  Loan ;  htU  the  Loan 
W€u  not  in  the  wind  :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earth> 
quake ;  but  the  Loan  «mm 
not  in  the  earthquake : 
And  after  the  earthquake 
a  fire ;  6«<  the  Lord  wua 
not  in  the  tre :  and  after 
the  Arc  a  itill  small  roioe. 


TARGUM 

[JoHATIIAK-BKN-UzantL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


himself :  and  before  him  a 
host  of  angels  of  the  wind, 
cleaTiny  the  mountain 
and  breaking  the  rooks 
befbre  the  Lord ;  but  not 
in  the  boet  of  angels  was 
the  Sheehinah.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  of 
the  wind  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  commotion ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  commotion  was 
the  Sheehinah  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  came  a  hoet  of 
angels  of  flre;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the 
angeU  of  flre  was  the  Sheehinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  hoet  of  the  angels  of  the  flre  came 

Toioea  singing  in  silence. 

IS  And  it  was  when 
Eiyah  heard  this,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
he  went  out  and  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  care ; 
and,  lo !  with  him  was  a 
▼oioe,  saying,  Whatdoest 
thou  here,  O  EUjah  I  Ac. 


IS  And  it  was  se,  when 
El^ah  heard  U,  that  he 
wrapped  his  &oe  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  oat,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  in 
of  the  oaTe  :  and,  behold, 
th^t  tam§  a  roioe  unto 
him,  and  said,  Whatdoest 
thoahete,EU)ah! 


Isaiah  XXXIII. 


SS  Fob  the  Loan  is  our 
Judge,  the  Loan  it  our 
lawgiTcr,  the  Loan  ia  our 
king;  be  will  save  us. 


23  Foa  the  Lord  Is  our 
Judge,  who  dellTered  us 
with  his  power  flrom  Mla- 
raim;    the  Lord  is  our 
teacher,  for  He  has  giren 
OB  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  ftom  Sinai ;  the 
Lord  is  our  king :  He  will  deliver  us,  and  giye 
us  righteous  restitution  fhmi  the  army  of  Gog. 

Jerem.  X. 


11  Tkus  shall  ye  say 
soKto  them.  The  gods  that 
haTe  not  made  the  heavens 
•ad  the  earth,  wen  they 
ahsJl  perish  fhrni  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these 
haaTens. 


11  This  is  the  oopy  of 
the  letter  which  Jeremiah 
the  prophet  sent  to  the 
remaining  ancient  ones  of 
the  captivity  in  Babel: 
"  And  if  the  nationii  among 
whom  you  are  will  say 
unto  you.  Pray  to  our 
^rrof : — O  house  of  Israel,  then  you  shall 
answer  thus,  and  speak  in  this  wise:  The 
Knors  unto  which  you  pray  are  Errors  which 
are  of  no  use:  they  cannot  rain  ft-om  hea- 
ven; they  cannot  cause  ft-uit  to  grow  flrom 
the  earth.  Tbey  and  their  worshippers  will 
perish  fhmi  the  earth,  and  wiU  be  destroyed 
from  under  these  heavens. 


MiCAH  VI. 


4  F»m  I  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
•lut  redeemed  thee  out  of 
ibe  houM  of  servants ;  and 
I  aent  before  thee  Moaes, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam. 


4  Foa  I  have  taken  thee 
out  from  the  land  of  Mia- 
ruim,  and  have  released 
thee  from  the  house  of 
thy  bondage  :  and  have 
sent  before  thee  three  pro- 
phets ;  Moses,  to  teach 
thee  the  tradition  of  the  ordinances ;  Aaron,  to 
atone  for  the  people  :  and  Miriam,  to  teach 
the  women 


III.  and   IV.  Tarouh    of    Joi'airan^Ben- 

UZZIEL  AND  jEUUSIlALMI-TAItOOM  ON  THE  PeH* 
TATEUCU. 

Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au- 
thorship and  editorship,  are,  as  we  have  endek- 
voured  to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Targuma,  and 
belone,  in  their  pieMoit  shape,  lo  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  tioujishiug  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.d.   But  pi-ecisely  as  two  paiidlel 

and  independent  developments  of  the  Oral  Law 

r  #  # 
(DSiS'ri)  hare  sprung  up  in  the  Palestinian  and 

Babylonian  Talmnds  respectively,  so  also  i-eceut  in- 
vestigation has  proved  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  two  di:itinct  cycles  of  Targums  on  the 

Written  Uw  (afDnK^n)— t.  e.  the  enUi-e  body  of 

the  Old  Testameot.  Both  are  the  offspring  of  the 
old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  *'  reading 
and  translating  of  the  To)-ah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  Hist  collected,  iwised,  and 
edited  in  Babylon,  called — ^mora  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkdos) 
— the  Babylonian,  0\u%  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  aL 
the  works  of  the  MadinchaS  (Babylonians,  m  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oi-al  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited — leas 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  moi-e  faithful 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Mo- 
targemanim  and  Darshanim— on  the  soil  of  Judaea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fiTigments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  noentioned  respecting  the  sab- 
batical i^eading  of  the  Toi^um  on  the  Pentateuch — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Prophets— explains  the  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Targum  has 
been  religiously  preserved,  while  the  others  nave 
peiished.  This  droumstanoe,  also,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-nigh  cut  oft'  fi-om  communication  with 
the  Diaspora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
literature  it  piwluoed,  reigned  paramount  over  all 
Judaism,  aa,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  centuiy,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  tlie 
person  of  the  Hesh  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golah), 
i-esiding  in  Babylon.  As  not  tiie  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Tai^um 
may  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
martyrdom  to  which  those  weiv  subjected  who  pre> 
ferred,  under  all  drcumstances,  to  live  and  die  is 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Taigum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  down  to  us :  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  stiU,  the  one 
hitherto  considered  a  fi-agment,  because  of  its  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  has 
In  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  portion,  and  we  arc  thus  in  the  poaseasion 
of  two  Palestinian  Taigums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  hist  of  Deuteronomy,  ik 
known  under  the  name  of  Tar^^m  Jonathan  (ben 
Uzxiel)  or  Pteudo-Jooathan  on  the  Pentateoch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  siu};jt 
words  only,  is  extant  in  tlie  following  proportioM 
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VERSIONS,  AKCIKNT  <^TABGUM) 


ft  Unit!  OD  Genens,  a  Amrth  on  DeuteroDomj,  a 
fifth  oi  Numbers,  thixe-tweDtieths  oo  Ezodos,  and 
about  oae-fourt4>enth  on  Leriticus.  The  latter  is 
g;eoenJlT  called  Targum  Jerushabni^  w,  down  to 
:he  lltn  century  (Uai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Targum 
ErtU  Israel,  Taipim  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  prophetical  Tai^m  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  reported  to  have  lired  either  in  the  5th-4th 
eenturj  B.C.,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  himself 
(see  abore),  could  hare  little  to  do  with  a  Tar- 
fom  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xzir. 
19,  24^,  describes  very  plainly  the  hreakii^np  of 
the  West-Roman  Empire  (Num.  xziv.  19-24), 
DMDtions  the  Turks  (Gen.  x.  2),  and  even  Mo- 
hanuned's  two  wires,  Chadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen. 
ui.  21),  and  which  exhibits  not  only  the  fullest 
icquaintanoe  with  the  edited  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  pasnges  firom  it, 
hvX  adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology : — ^not  to  mention 
the  oMoplete  dispaiity  between  the  s^Ie,  languid 
and  general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Taigum  on 
the  Prophets,  and  thoie  of  this  one  on  the  IVntateodi, 
strikingly  palpable  at  fint  sight, — was  recognised 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton, 
ftcOi  who  aoon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Uzxiel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem 
Kekanati,  Asariah  de  Rossi,  Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Kagius, 
kc^  But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targuma, 
•o  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  mch  other, 
how  they  ai-oae,  and  where  and  when — all  these 
questions  have  for  a  long  time,  in  the  tern  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  u  the  learned  such  dire 
misery,  that  whenever  the  **  Targum  HieiDsolymi- 
tanum  comes  up^"  they,  instead  of  information  on  it 
and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  render  to  a 
round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully 
and  incontestibly  established  (by  the  simple  pro- 
COBS  of  an  investigation  of  the  sources),  that  loth 
Targoms  were  in  reality  one — that  both  were  known 
down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerushalmi — and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbre- 
viation ^'H-'  7*.  /.'  over  one  of  the  two  documents, 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum*  Jerushalmi, 
dissolved  it  erroneously  into  what  he  must  till 
thai  have  bem  engaged  in  copying— vix.,  Targum- 
Juuathan,  sc  beo  Uxxid  (on  the  Pi^hets).  This 
error,  fostered  by  the  natural  tendency  of  giving 
a  well-known  and  fiv-£uDcd  name — without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  its  accuracy — to  a  hitherto 
anonymous  and  comparatively  little  known  ver- 
sion, has  been  copied  again  and  agam,  until  it  found 
its  way,  a  hundred  yean  later,  mto  print.  Of 
die  intermediate  stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had 
received  the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which 
Axariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6)  mentions,  gives  evi- 
dence. **  I  saw,"  he  says,  **  two  complete  Targums 
on  the  whole  Peotataudi,  word  for  word  alike; 
one  in  Rqggio,  which  was  described  in  the  margin, 
•Targun  of  JonatfaaD  b.  Uxxiel;'  the  other  in 
Mantoa,  dcwribed  at  the  margin  as  '  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.' "  In  a  similar  manner  quotations  from 
either  in  the  Aruch  confound  the  designation.  Ben- 
lamta  Musnphia  (d.  1674),  the  author  of  additions 
iftud  jorrections  to  the  Aruch,  has  indeed  pronounced 
It  as  his  personal  conjecture  that  both  may  be  one 
and  the  same,  and  Drusius,  Mendelssohn,  Rappo- 
poi-t,  and  othen  shared  liJs  opinion.  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvwus  dissimilarity,  if  they 
wcte  Meutii*al,  leoiaiued  to  be  accounted  for.    Zuni 


tries  to  solve  it  by  aasumiag  tfn* 
than  is  the  original  Targum,  and  A«k  «»  h^, 
mentary  Jerushalmi  is  a  ooUectioii  of  vwis^H  «c 
it.  The  circumstance  of  its  ako  oontainiBg  psr» 
tions  identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is  scp> 
posed  to  be  a  collection  of  readinga^  he  expfaum  % 
the  negligence  of  the  transcriber.  FrankdL  baw- 
ever,  followed  by  Traob  and  Levrsohn,  has  gaoe  s 
step  further.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  pnpoc^ 
tionately  large  number  of  plaoea,  a—iwtiag  t* 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  hmn.  carlain  pl* 
pable  and  consistent  diflcrwaces  whsdi  ran  thnwi^ik 
both  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  diifcred 
conduswo,  which  seems  to  anr  conviction  «m  i3t* 
face  of  it,  vix.,  that  Jerushafani  is  a  cnUcctMa 
of  emendations  and  additiona  to  ain^  portjots, 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  IScado-J»> 
nathan  a  further  emendated  and  completed  edatxi 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  JerashalnD-Onkcka 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Taignm  ou  the  IVsto* 
teuch  (thai  of  Onkelos  being  well  kaofsm  in  IVc»- 
tine),  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  trftst 
■uch  of  the  passages  as  seemed  cstber  ofascuxr  : 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adaplaiicB  t»  tr' 
times;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  {>-■- 
mount  dear*  for  legendary  lore,  and  eOmad  anJ  »> 
miletical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  vvry  Irtter^t 
Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  fed  satisfied  vi:k 
the  (generally)  strictly  literal  vcnioii  of  Onkaok 
as  soon  an  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral  TarcvEa 
had  finally  erased  in  Palestine  too,  and 
Tai^gums  of  Babylon  were  introduces!  as  i 
tute,  once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exacthr 
in  Jerushalmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkdony  l«s  :§ 
such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  reqinie  ^  iinp.m*' 
ment"  in  the  direction  indicated.  And  bow  mar^ 
this  thcronghly  paraphrastic  version  waa  ]Me#nH 
to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  plainly  riEbie 
from  the  drcomstance  that  it  is  still  jotnad.  «* 
instance^  to  the  reading  of  the  Decalogne  ob  tSt 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  bitar  pB^4 
the  gaps  weie  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  dos- 
ing Jerushalmi  was  recast,  as  fiur  again 
fitting  and  requisite.  This  is  the  Jonsthnn,  a» 
for  the  laat  four  hundred  yeara  only.  J 
the  kientity  in  some,  and  tiie  dtvergenet 
places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  reoensions,  is  writs« 
in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  pecoliaritics  d 
which  we  have  briefly  charaeteriaed  abore.  It  W 
older  than  the  Maaora  and  the  conquest  of  We^tea 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  wsmi  \m 
its  birthplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  osntsrr 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  given  will  ast 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aiaa  nod  jm* 
pose  is,  eFpedally  in  its  second  eJitMm,  to  ittm  m 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Haiacliah  aa4 
Haggadah,  which  refien  to  the  Pttoteocfc,  nad  tab» 
its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  ita  ducf  »«  ar 
us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  allegory,  parafakvaBT^c 
digresskw,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  t.« 
other  ]uiQ;adistic  writing^-— Mishna,  Tahmnd,  U*- 
chilta,Sifia,  Sifii,  &&;  and  both  Winar  and  IVtfr^ 
mann,  not  to  mention  the  older  authusitiw, 
wrongly  charged  it  with  inventing  ito 
tions.  Even  where  no  sooroe  can  be  indicator,  t?» 
author  has  surely  only  given  ntteranee  to  tke  '.•w^ 
ing  notions  and  idsas  of  his  times,  eitfafagaut  a>-' 
abstruse  as  they  may  oftentimes  appear  to  ma  in^ 
dem  Western  minds.  Little  value  is  iahereBt  ■  » 
critical  emendations  on  the  exegesis  of  Onkakas.  it 
■ometimss  eadaavouis  either  to  find  an  eotanlf 
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rt^jofvjA  on  for  a  word,  and  then  it  often  fklls  into 
jTBve  erron,  or  it  restores  interpretations  itjected 
by  Onkelos,  only  it  mast  never  be  forgotten  that 
tiunstation  is  quite  a  secondarj  object  with  Jeru- 
ahnlmi.  It  adhei'es,  howerer,  to  the  general  method 
^llowel  hj  Onkelos  and  JonathAii.  It  dissolves 
aiiDilcs  and  widens  too  concise  diction.  Oeogra- 
|>liical  names  it  alters  into  those  current  in  its  own 
daj.  It  avoids  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  an- 
thropopathisms.  The  strict  distinction  between  the 
Oirine  Being  and  man  is  kept  up,  and  the  word 
tnp  "  before  "  is  put  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
Che  former  and  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  other 
— "  Sheehinah,"  "  Word,"  "  Glory,"  &c.  It  never 
uses  Elohim  where  the  Scriptura  applies  it  to 
man  or  idols.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  eitol 
the  good  deeds  of  the  people  and  its  ancestors, 
and  to  slur  over  and  escuse  the  evil  ones,  &c. : — 
all  this,  however,  in  a  mudi  more  decided  and 
exaggarat«d  form  than  either  in  Onkelos  or  Jona- 
than. Its  langni^  and  grammar  are  very  cor- 
rupt ;  it  abound»--chiefly  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pteudo-Jonathan— in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and 
Ainbic  words ;  and  even  making  allowances  for  the 
many  blunders  of  ignorant  scribes,  enough  will 
iiemain  to  pivnoonoe  the  diction  ungrammatical  in 
very  many  places. 

Thus  much  briefiT  of  the  Jerushalml  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  a  few  chai«cteristics  belonging  to  its  two 
recensions  respectively.  The  first,  Jeruihalmi  irwr' 
^lox^y,  knows  very  little  of  angels ;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  oocnning :  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  hand,  aoge]ol<^  flourishes  in  great  vigour: 


to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Galriel,  Uriel,  ai«  idd<4 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Saxnael,  Sagnugael,  ShadiasMU, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  thi 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower ;  nine  hundred 
millions  of  punishing  angels  go  through  Egypt  dur* 
ing  the  night  of  the  Exodus,  &&  Jerushalmi  makes 
use  but  imrdy  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  while 
Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  thrvuzh  the 
medium  of  Haggadah :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence 
Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  found  in  Jeru- 
shalmi, while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one  con- 
tiined  in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  historical 
dates  in  Jerushalmi,  but  many  are  found  in  Jona- 
than, and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  that  but  a 
short  space  of  time  inteiTenes  between  the  two, 
the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  oue 
which  is  mobt  chai:acteristic  of  either,  v  this,  that 
while  Jerushalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  pm-pose  of  easier  compari- 
son, and  reference,  we  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Tai^pim  Jerushalmi  was  first  printed 
in  Bombeig's  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  ff.,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bombeig^s  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol:  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateoch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purinx  in  the  Library  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Venice,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  hi  1590,  as  **  Targimi  Jonathan  ben 
Uxxiel,"  at  Venice,  nprinted  at  Hasan,  1618, 
Amsterdam,  1640,  Pkigue,  1646,  Walton,  toI. 
iv.,  ke. 


GEKE8I8  IIL  17-24. 


AUTHORISED 
TEB8I0N. 


17  Am  unto  Adam  he 
said,  Becaoae  tbou  bast 
hearkened  onto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
ecmmaniled  thee,  saying, 
Tbou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  cat  of  it  all  the  days 
afthjUlb; 

!6  Thorns  also  and 
>hiaaes  shall  it  bring  forth 
«o  thee;  and  thou  shalt 
•AC  the  herb  of  tha  field ; 


ONKELOB. 


17  Akd  to  Adam  he  said. 
For  that  thoa  hast  aooepted 
the  word  of  thy  wif<*,  and 
hast  eaten  fhnn  the  tree  of 
which  I  have  oommsnded 
unto  thee,  and  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  fh>m  it : 
enrsed  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
Shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  tk« 
days  of  thy  Ufa ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  it  shall  grow  for 
thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  of  the  field ; 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALMI. 


18  And  thorns  and 
thUtles  shall  it  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  that  is  on  the  taxe 
of  the  earth.  Then  began 
Adam  and  said,  I  pray, 
through  the  Mercy  that  is 
beforo  Thee,  Jehovah,  let 
us  not  be  Mcooonted  beforo 
Thee  as  the  besets  that  eat 
the  grass  on  the  ihee  of  the 
field :  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  and  toil 
with  the  toil  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  fhxn  the  fk-uits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
may  thero  be  a  dilf)Bronoe 
before  Thee  between  the 
eons  of  man  and  the  off' 
spring  of  cattle. 


TARGUM 

[JoiTATBAX-BBM-UaSXKL] 

JERUSHALMI. 

17  Aim  to  Adam  he  said, 
Because  thon  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  firom  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee.  Thou 
Shalt  not  eat  from  it : 
cursed  be  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  has  not  shown  un- 
to thee  thy  fault ;  in  sor- 
row shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life ; 

18  And  thorns  an4 
thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  grass 
that  is  on  the  fhee  of  the 
field.  Adam  answered  and 
said,  I  pray,  by  the  Mcrey 
that  li  beforo  Thee,  Je- 
hovah, that  we  may  not 
be  deemed  like  unto  the 
beasts,  that  we  should  eat 
grass  that  is  on  the  faoo  of 
the  field ;  may  we  he  al- 
lowed to  arise  and  toil  with 
the  toiling  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  the  ffiod 
of  the  «arth,  and  thus  may 
then  be  a  distinction  now 
beforo  Thee,  between  thi 
wns  of  men  and  the  off* 
ir:*ng  of  caMIe. 


inoo 
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AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
fkce  Shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thoa  retorn  unto  the 
t^round  ;  for  oat  of  it  wast 
thou  taken  :  fi>r  dn>t  thou 
art^  and  onto  dust  ahalt 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Ere ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all 
liring. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and 
to  his  wife  did  the  Loan 
God  make  coats  of  skins, 
and  clothed  them. 


22  And  the  Lou>  God 
said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  oui  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  CTil :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  cat,  and 
live  for  erer : 


23  Therefiore  the  Loss 
God  sent  him  fortti  traai 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  tiU 
the  ground  flnom  whence 
he  was  token. 


24  So  he  droTC  out  the 
man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubims,  [I]  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  whidh  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  Ufe. 


ONKEL08. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
Uuoe  Shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
until  thou  retumest  unto 
the  earth  from  which  thou 
art  created :  for  dust  art 
thou,  and  to  dust  shall 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  fh« 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah ; 
for  that  she  was  the  mothar 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  glory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  thenu 


22  And  Jehovah  Hohim 
■aid.  Behold  Adam  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world 
knowing  good  and  evil : 
perchance  now  he  might 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
evermore. 


2S  Aod  Jehovah  F.ohim 
sent  him  ttcm  the  gardnn 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  he  was  created. 


24  And  he  drove  out 
Adam ;  and  he  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden 
the  Cherubim  and  the  sharp 
Bword,  which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to  tnc  tree 
of  life. 


TARCCM 
JEKUSHALMI. 
jtint  AeofJMMMi. 


1                TAKCrif 

[JO]rATHAjr.nDI-Un 

JRRrSHAIJU. 

m 

19  .  .  .    la    ihc  ti«I  r 

the  patan  of  thy  tead  «he 
thou  cat  food,  «Btfl  tan 
tctunicst    vato    the  otf 
from     which     tksQ    «>▼ 
created:  far  doet art :ii^ 

22  And  the  Word  of  Je^ 

hovah  Elohim  aaid,  Lol 
man,  whom  I  created,  is 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  ftrom  him  ;  from 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  wiU  know  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  good  and 
evil :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  frcnn  the  garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  also 
from  the  Anita  of  the  tree 
of  lllb,  and  eat,  and  live 
fvr  0Tcr* 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  reside 
the  splendour  of  Bis  6he> 
ehinah  fhmi  the  beginning 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  above  the  two  Chero* 
bim.  Two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  was 
created,  he  created  the 
Law,  and  prepared  Gchin- 
nom  [HeU]  and  Oan  Eden 
[Paradise]  :  He  prepared 
Oan  Eden  for  the  Right* 
eous,  tliat  they  may  eat 
and  dcUght  in  the  fruiU  of 


aadto  dost  shall  tbecR- 

tnm  :    for  froa   the  ^k 

thou  wHt  ooee  rise  so  r^ 

Judgment  and 

all  that  thoa 

ca  the   day  af  the  r^ 


SO 
Mme  of  hfewife 
for  she  is  the 
the  sons  of 

21  And  Jehovah  IL±:*. 
made  unto  Adam  aal  k> 
wife  gmments  of  bcww. 
from  the  akin  of  the  w- 
pent  whieh  he  had  cast  -c* 
of  it,  on  the  skia  of  tr^ 
flesh,  iaaiead  of  be- 
heanty  which  tibej^d»L 
off;  sad  he  clocbed 

22  Aad  Jehovah 
Bsid  to    the 


him,  Lo!  there  is  A/L» 
alone  on  the  earth,  s«  : 
am  alone  in  the  hipb^ 
Heavens,  aad  there  v- 
spring  fram  hint  thosr  « i-. 
know  to 
tweea  good 
he  had  kept  1 
ment  I  *«*— — ^^^nt  :» 
would  have  been  hrx:^  ^ 
lasting,  like  the  tree  of  .x. 
for  evemore.  New  sa« 
he  has  not  hcpt  whaz  I 
commanded.  We  deer* 
against  hint  aad  cxyti  h:z. 
from  the  ganlea  at  Li>^ 
before  he  maj  stretch  t* 
his  hand  aad  take  6ob  ts* 
IhiiU  of  the  tree  of  Lk 
for  if  he  ate  therefrom  Im 
would  live  and 


29  And  Jehovah  IMLa 
expelled  hia  frwea  :2« 
garden  of  Edea,  and  > 
went  and  he  settled  oa  s.  - 
Mount  of  Moriah,  to  ^ 
the  earth  of  which  he  w« 
created. 

24  And  He  drove  »' 
Adam  fhaa  where  He  k*. 
made  to  nside  the  r-r? 
of  His  6beehiaah  t  -x 
the  beginning  bef  tea  Hj 
two  Cherubim.  Bcfacv  L* 
created  the  wurSd  Be  u 
created  the  Law  :  B«  «*■ 
prepared  the  ftaidra 
Eden  for  the  JUghmzs 
that  they  ahall  eat  aad  sr- 
light  in  the  frails  ctf  %:« 
tree,  beosass  they  k^ . 
acted  during  thrsr  1ft  •  > 
ocrdias  to  the  ii'ictcia.  r 
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TARGUM  JERTJ6HALMI. 
First  Secensum, 

the  tree,  because  they  kept  the  oomirand- 
ments  of  the  Law  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
pared Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  is 
like  unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  from 
both  sides;  He  has  prepared  within  It 
sparks  of  light  and  coals  which  consume 
the  wicked,  to  punish  them  in  the  future 
world  for  their  not  haring  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  For  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  the  Law;  whosoever  keeps 
it  in  this  world,  he  will  live  and  last  like 
the  tree  of  life  :  good  is  the  Law  to  whoan- 
soerer  keeps  it  in  this  world,  like  the  ttnii 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  world  to  oome. 


TAR/X7M 

[JO!VATHAN-BKN*UniSL] 

JERUSHALMl. 
Sseond  iCecension, 


the  Law  in  this  world,  and  hare  kept 
its  commandments  :  He  has  prepared  the 
Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  which  is  likened 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  cats  trom  twc 
sides :  He  prepared  within  it  sparks  of 
light  and  coals  of  Are  to  judge  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in  their  lires 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Law.  Better 
is  this  Law  to  him  who  acts  according  to 
it  than  the  fhiit*  of  the  tree  of  life,  for 
the  Word  of  Jehorah  has  prepared  for 
him  who  keeps  it,  that  he  shall  lire  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  tb«  waj  of  the  life 
of  the  future  world. 


The  Last  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  t.  1-3. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


I  Amu  Moses  went  up 
from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Ncbo, 
to  the  top  of  risgah,  that 
iB  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Loan  shewed  him 
all  the  land  of  OUead,  unto 
Dan, 


ONEELOS. 


1  Ako  Moeet  ascended 
from  the  encampment  of 
Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo:  the  head  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  JehoTah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALML 
Fint  Reeenritm, 


S  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
the  land  of  Epbralm,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost 


I  And  Moees  ascended 
from  the  plain  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
jtumniit  of  the  hUl  which 
is  oppodte  Jericho.  And 
God  showed  him  the  whole 
land  :  Gilead  onto  Dan  of 


2  And  all  Naphtali  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah  to  the  hindmost 


8  And  the  wmth,  and  the 
pbdn  of  the  TtUcj  of  Jeri- 
cho, the  city  of  palm  trees, 
onto  Soar. 


2  And  aU  tb«  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Ju- 
dah, to  the  hindmost 


8  And  the  weet  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
cho the  city  of  the  palms, 
untoZoor. 


8  And  west,  and  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the 
city  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  is  Ze£r. 


TARGUM 

[JOHATRAJC-Bm-Uxsm.] 

JERUSHALML 

1  Ako  Moees  ascended 
from  the  plains  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  height 
which  is  over  against  Je- 
richo, and  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah showed  him  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which 
Jephtha  trom  Gilead  would 
do,  and  the  victories  of 
Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
trom  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

2  And  the  thousand 
princes  fjrom  the  houw  of 
Naphtali  who  joined  issue 
with  Balak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  from  the  tribe  of 
Eftaim,  would  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the 
son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Judah  who  would  rule  in 
the  land  until  the  second 
Sanctuary  would  be  laid 
low. 

8  And  the  king  of  the 
south  who  would  Join  the 
king  of  the  north  to  de- 
stroy the  inhabitants  o! 
the  land,  and  the  Ammon- 


ites and  Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel,  and  the  exile  of  Uic 
disciples  of  Kllja  who  would  be  driven  out  finom  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  discipW  of 
Elisha  who  would  be  driven  out  trom  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israe* :  two 
himdred  thousand  men.  And  the  woes  of  each  generation  and  the  punishment  of  Arm^pu 
[  ArmiUus]  the  evU  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  in  this  great  misery  Michael  will  arise  with 
the  sword :  to  save,  Ac. 


V.  r>Raoii8  OF  "  Joseph  the  Blind"  on 
the  Haoioorai'ha. 

**  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  pnraphrese 
tire  rvthiibim  "  ( Hngioginpha),  we  I'efld  in  the  Tal- 
miulicai  pnssage  before  quoted,  •'  a  mysterious  voice 
WK*  hraitl  mying:  It  is  enough.  Thou  !iast  re- 
vealed (he  secretii  of  the  IVophets  -  whj  «oiil<ii^t 


thou  also  reveal  thoee  of  the  Holj  Ghott?" — 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  wax  entirely  unknown  up 
to  a  very  late  jieiiod.  Tho!»e  Targums  on  the 
Hagiographa  Hhirh  we  cow  posaoes  have  been  at- 
tributea  vaguf;ir  to  different  autheiB,  it  being 
.^Hsumed  in  the  ^irst  instaiioG  tlot  they  were  the 
woik  01  one  m#  i.     Now  it  w.is  Aky  ha  the  (ii'e*'k 
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translator,  mentioned    m   Bereahith    cuwub    y^ 
above) ;  now  Onkeloa,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the 
Pentateuch,  his  mythical  double;   now  Jonathan 
b.  Uzztel,  or  Joseph  ( Joee)  the  Blind  (aee  abore). 
Hot  the  diversitr  in  the  diffinrent  parte  of  the  work 
waning  too  palpably  against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, tile  blindness  of  the  last-named  authority 
seemed  to  show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Joseph  was  supposed  to  have  dictated  it  to  different 
disciples  at  dtfifei-ent  periods,  and  Koroehow  every 
one  of  the  amanuenses  infiised  part  of  his  own 
individuality  into  his  diare  of  the  work.     Popular 
belief  thus  fitnteued  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind, 
since  a  name  the  woric  must  needs  have,  and 
to  him  in  most  of  the  editions,  the  Targum  is 
affiliated.    Tet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  certain  it  is  that  those  whidi  we  possess 
are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is,  of 
the  time  of  the  4th  century.     Writers  of  the  13th 
century  ali^eady  refuted  this  notion  of  Joseph's  au- 
thorship, for  the  assumption  of  which  tha^  never 
was  any  other  ground  than  tliat  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  like  Onkelos-Akylaa  and  Jonathan, 
in  connection  with  Targum ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there 
i«  indeed  rrason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the   redaction  of  "Jonathan*'  to    the   ]*rDphets, 
which  &lls  in  his  time.     Between  him  and  our 
hagiogiaphical  Tai^ms,  however,  many  centuries 
must  hare  elapsed.    Tet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate  round 
date,  about  1000  A.D.     Besides  the  Tai-gums  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those  now  extant 
range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megiltoth, 
fl.  tf.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chronides  and  Daniel.     Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  alone  are  left  without  a  Tarcum  at 

Si^esent ;  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  era 
mg  one  will  also  be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the 
dcspaired-of  Chronicles  was  found  in  the  17th 
century,  and  Daniel — a  sure  ti-aoe  of  it  at  least— so 
recently,  that  as  yet  nobody  has  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide 
these  Taipims  into  four  gi-otips:  Proverbs,  Job, 
Ptelms ; — M egilloth ; — Chronicles ; — and  Daniel. 

1.  TABocm  ON  Pbalmb^  Job,  Fboterbs. 

Ceiiain    lingi^istic    and   other    characteristics  r 
exhibited  by  these  three  Tai-gums,  lead  to  the  con>  j 


I  dusioa  that  they  sre  neaily 

doctioos,  and  thit  their  birthpboe  is, 

Syria.    While  the  two  fhimer,  howvr 

paraphrases,  the  Taigma  us  Pliweiba 

to  our  idea  of  a  Ternon  thsa  almoat  any  Ti 

except  perhaps  that  of  Onkdoa.     It 

cloedy  to  the  original  text  as 

remarkable  feature  about  it, 

which  has  given  rise  to  endlc 

discussiotts,  is  its  extraordiDary  similarity  to 

Syriac  Version.    It  would  indeed  wmaitmum  t 

as  if  they  had  copied  each 

warmly  advocated  by  Dathe^  who  eudaawmiwt  to 

piDve  that  the  Chaldee  had  copted  or  adipAcd  t^ 

Syrian,  there  being  passages  in  the  Targm  wkic* 

could,  he  assumed,  only  be  aowwmtoJ  Ibr  by  • 

misunderstanding  of  the  Syriac  tnoalaiiocL^    K 

has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  ibai  ttcR  av 

a  greater  number  of  important  pwiiia^i.ii  vhadi  £>- 

tinctly  show  that  the  Tar^gumiat  hMl   wed  a 

or^pnal  Hebrew  text,  varying  fron    that  ef  t» 

Syriac,  and  had  also  made  use  of  the  LXX.  acaic!< 

the  latter.*    The  SyriasnoB  would  caaOy  be  woBmx>\ 

for  by  the  Aramaic  idiom  itself,  the  fiaiaa  of  wr-^ 

vary  but  little  from,  and  eaa^y  mer^  iota,  tte 

sister  dialect  of  Syria.     Indeed  nearly  aO  eif  t*o«i 

are  found   in    the  lUmud,    a    strktlr   Krmm* 

work.     It  has  been  supposed  by  others  that  wf^i^^ 

of  these  veniona,  as  they  are  now  in  mrr  br>k 

exhibit  their  original  form.      A  late  eifitor. »  s 

were,  of  the  (mutilated)  Tay|nm,   xoi^t   Hn 

derived  his  emoidations  from  that  renme  wkr" 

came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  language  and  ia  ei«B 

adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text — viz^  the  Sr.-nr . 

and  there  is  certainly  every  reason  to  oooclod^  ^«« 

the  woefully  faulty  state  in  which  this  Tar^tia  *■ 

found  (Luzzatto  counts  sei'eral  hundred  eomfr 

readings  in  it),  that  many  and  domsy  bands  sre* 

have  been  at  work  upon  the  later  Codd.     The  9w« 

likely  solution  of  the  difficulty,  faoweTCr»  atoms  ia  hv 

that  indicated  by  Frankd— viz.,  that  the  LXX  a 

the  common  source  of  both  vcrsioDa,  bat  ia  soc^  » 

manner  that  the  Aramaic  has  also  made  oae  of  tht 

Hebrew  and  the  Greek — of  the  latter,  hoaf^g, 

through  the  Syriac  medium.     As  a  speciitai  of  t^ 

curious  similarity  of  both  veraooa,  the 

two  verses  from  the  beginning  of  the  boak 

a  place  hei% : — 


Tabocm  (Ver.  3). 
Ver.  3. 

K^3iBn  Knn'TD  w^npo^ 


CiiAP.  I.  2-3. 

STa.(Ver.  S). 

)Lof;j2Do  IJtooa^   ^oo^ 

Ver.  3. 


c  e.  p.  The  vam  of  the  word  ^7  j3K  for  ^^flel  In  Targ. 
Rk  and  Job»  the  3,  affixed  to  the  3rd  p.  pinr.  prsef.  PmU 
the  lafln.  with  praer.  Q,  bnddes  several  more  or  leas  uaasosl 
Qve^  and  Sj-risc  wonUi  ciinunoo  to  alt  three. 

k  c  y.ch. xxis.5,  the  Heb.  woid  Hnp,  "  dty."  to  reul- 

erad  |Ls;^. "  city."  in  Syr.  Targum  tmnsUtes  fit3*T3> 
*  a  ttet*  which  Is  0RI7  to  he  accounted  tor  by  a  mlsunder- 
s%*:ilRg  ur  inlareading  of  the  Sjrriae  )J3i..D,  where  for 

tht  secood  c  laeOialdee  Uaaslator  nad  a i,  f '^^  ^ 


I  Prov.  xxvl.  id^  iheMaaoretic  text  reads:  ^ym 

m^  (=S^D3  TCa) ;  Targ.  K^D  VI  HTtTa  t^*  K 
thus  adopting  exactly  the  rfwUng  of  the  ULX. 
the  nsceWed  text:  axiju21«  XX2V  ISfHO  p2BD>^**^ 
In  the  SBSM  naouwr  in  Taha.  Saoah.  S3  >  ;  UUL  m  ^ 
TOffvttraAf  M  wmXht  oucrn|c  iartu ;  1  ihliiiftf  laiAig 
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Compare  alao  reiv.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12, 13 ;  ch.  ii. 
««n.  9,  10,  13-15;  iii.  2-9,  &c. 

We  must  not  omit  to  obserre  that  no  early  Jew- 
fth  OQiumentator — Kashi,  Ibo  Exra,  &c — mentions 
l!ie  Targum  either  to  Prorei-fas,  or  to  Job  and 
Ksalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  oentnrj)  is  the 
firbt  who  quotes  it. 

Kesf  ecting  the  two  latter  Targuroi  of  this  group, 
pMlma  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  obscrred  that  they 
arc,  more  or  less,  mere  ccdiections  of  fragments. 
Tb&t  there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at 
a  Tcry  early  period  follows  from  the  Talmodical 
paisages  which  we  quoted  in  the  introduction — nay, 
w«  almoet  teel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
cxmiidered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  (**  Job 
n«Ter  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
ftrund  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  15  a  :  t.  «. 
he  new  had  any  real  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  iuTention),  opened  the  list  of  written 
peuaphrases.  How  much  of  the  primitiTO  Version 
19  embodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is  of 
oonne  next  to  impossible  to  determine,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  state  of  infimcy  in  which  the  inrestiga- 
iion  of  the  Tai^gums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
howerer,  is  palpable,  tliat  the  Targums  of  both 
Pmlms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  diflferent  authors  in  diderent  times :  some  para- 
phxasts,  some  stiintly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  paange  is  introduced 
by  the  foimula  *inM  DUIH,  "another  Targum," 
and  varies  most  widely  from  its  prodeoessor;  while, 
more  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  seiies  of 
chapters  translated  litexally,  is  followed  by  another 
series  tianalated  in  the  wildest  and  most  fandfal 
chaitMster.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits  these  va- 
rious readily  as  snch,  side  by  side,  on  its  margin ; 
thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  piinted  editions 
found  their  way  uito  the  text.  How  much  of  these 
▼ariants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to  the  Pales- 
tinian C^ea,  which  may  well  have  embraced  the 
whole  Toiah:— or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
exclusively  the  growth  of  later  times,  and  have  thus 
bat  a  vny  slender  connexion  with  either  the  original 
Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian  Taigoin-works,  future 
invest^tion  must  determine. 

The  most  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Tai^^m  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans- 
lates most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
«]oes  trcmdaie  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  difficnlt  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriae  Version  natnially  throws  some 
light  upon  both,  ad  allows  of  emendations  in  and 
through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms,  their  chief 
use  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual  dying  stages 
of  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and  also  in 
their  being  in  a  manner  goides  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  certain  stages  of  Haggadah. 

2,  3,  Taboums  on  the  fivs  Meqilloth. 

These  Tai|;ums  are  likewise  not  meotioni'd  beforo 
the  12th  century,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
severally: — althongh  Esther  must  have  been  tmns- 
Uned  at  a  very  early  period,  since  the  Talmud 
already  mentions  a  Targum  on  it.  Of  this,  we 
need  hardly  add,  no  trace  is  foond  in  our  piwent 
Targum.  The  freedom  of  a  **  version  "  can  go  no 
further  than  it  does  in  these  Targums  on  the  Me- 
gilloth.  They  are,  in  fiut,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  most  striking  resembUnoe  to  the  Mkii-ash 
on  the  respective  books.  Curiously  eno-igh,  the 
grndiuU  preponderance  of  the  Paraphrase  over  the 
Ufxt  IS  noticeable  in  the  following  order :   Ruth, 


Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songa, 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  *'  rmgje 
atque  fricolitaUs"  whidi  have  so  sorely  tried 
the  temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Starting  from 
the  almost  comical  notion  that  all  they  founi  fa 
the  books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Home  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any 
reference  to  **  Keligio,"  however  unsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry- 
good  or  bad— on  its  face,  must  needs  be  a  religious 
ci^eed,  and  the  creed  forced  upon  every  single  b» 
liever: — ^they  could  not  but  get  ai^y  with  mere 
'day-dreams'  being  interspened  with  the  sacrod 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Delitssch,  a  schokur  el 
our  generation,  says  of  the  Targums  in  general 
that  '*  history  becomes  in  them  most  charming, 
most  instructive  poetry ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the 
invention,  the  phantasma  of  the  writer,  but  the  old 
and  popular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  ....  the 
Targums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  *'  {Qeadi,  d,  /ft/.  PoeMhy  p.  27)  :  and  further, 
**The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fullness 
did  not  suffer  any  mrmal  bounds ;  legend  bursts 
upon  legend,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be 
dammed  in  even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Tai^gum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the 
Pentateuchi,  and  the  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth 
are  the  most  beauti^d  national  works  of  art, 
through  which  thero  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
Sciipture,  and  which  aro  held  together  only  by  the 
unity  of  the  idea  '*  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not 
sharo  Delitxsch'9  enthusiasm  to  the  fbll  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  bnt  agree  with  him  that  tliere  ai-e,  to- 
gether with  stones  and  dust,  many  peai'U  of  precious 
price  to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised, 
because  hardly  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean 
between  the  East  and  West  Aramean,  and  there 
is  a  certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the 
five  books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  one  author. 
It  may  be  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they 
mark  the  suooessive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glow- 
ing, rapturous,  ovei-flowing  in  the  first;  stately, 
sober,  pix)sy  hi  the  last  As  to  the  time  of  its 
writing  or  editing,  we  have  aga.a  to  repeat,  that 
it  is  most  uncertain,  but  unquetionably  belongs  to 
a  period  much  hiter  than  the  Talmud.  The  Book 
of  Esther,  enjoying  both  through  its  story-like  form 
and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by. 
every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  droulation 
and  popularity,  has  been  targumised  many  times, 
and  besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  Megilloth, 
there  are  two  more  extant  {not  three,  as  generally 
stated :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  first),  whidi  are  called  respectively  the 
firat :  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the  second 
— {Targtan  aheni)  i  a  larger  one,  belonging  to  the 
Palestinian  Cycle.  The  latter  Targum  is  a  collection 
of  Kastem  romances,  broken  up  and  arranged  to 
the  single  verses:  of  gorgeous  hues  and  extiavagant 
imagination,  aneb  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Adshaib  or  Chamis,  or  any  Eastern  oolloction  of 
legends  and  tales. 

VI.  Targum  oh  thk  Book  of  Chronicles. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  Mid  before, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  1630,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck, 
and  in  1715  from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct 
MS.  at  Cambiidge,  by  D.  WiUdns.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  ^eiiucnt  use  of  the 
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Jeruttinn-Tiirgnin  to  the  Pentateuch,  amounting 
sometimes  to  simple  oopTiug  (oomp.  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  in  chap,  i.,  itcJ)^  show  suflidentlv  tiiat 
its  author  it  neither  **  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel"  nor 
*'  Joseph  the  Blind/'  as  has  been  suggested.  But 
the  language^  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with  which 
it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point  out  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
giTiphical  studies ;  the  scienoe  of  exegesis  will  profit 
little  by^  it.  The  fii-st  edition  appeared  under  the 
title  Paraphraaia  Chaldauca  iibr.  Cfuvnicorum,  cum 
M.  F.  Beckii,  2  torn.  Aug.  \nnd.  1680-83,  4to. ;  the 
Moond  b^  D.  Wilkins,  Paraphrasa  ,.,anclore  H. 
Jotupho,  iui.  Amst.,  1715,  4to.  The  first  edition 
has  the  advantage  of  a  lai^  number  of  very  leai-ned 
antei.  the  second  that  of  a  comparatively  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  text. 

VII.  TuE  Tabqum  to  Daniel. 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum,  for  the 
non-«xistenoe  of  which  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah  s  aiTival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally  in- 
troduced into  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  now  mm^e  than  five 
aad'dwenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  The  MS. 
(Anc.  Fond,  Mo.  45,  Imp.  Libi-ary)  is  inscribed 
**  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained  only  the  first 
words  of  the  Original,  which  it  translates  likewise 
into  Peixinn.  This  lauguage  is  then  retained 
throughout. 

A  fler  several  lesends  known  from  other  Targams, 
follows  a  long  prupnecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 
book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  fii-st 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successors  are  meu- 
tioned,  also  a  king  who  coming  from  Europe  (TM 
}K^231*1)  will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ish- 
maelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes;  he  will 
break  down  the  minarets  (n*1Mjb),  destroy  the 
mosques  (Mn*13Dt3),  and  no  one  will  after  that 

dare  to  pix>nounce  the  name  of  the  Pit>fane  ( /IDS 
=  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have  to  suffer 
great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly  Crusaders 
won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering  the  help- 
less mas>«es,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before  they 
started  to  deliver  the  Holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  "  Mes- 
siah, son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  **  true  Mesiiah,  the  son  of  David.*'  Munk 
rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  when  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
{.Notice  mw  Saadia,  Par.  1838). 

V'lll.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieoes  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  fitnn  our  task,  we  confine  oureelves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
I)e  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations.   Tttbingen,  1783,  8vOb 

Further  fragments  of  the  Palbbtixian  Targum. 

iW^ides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  nave  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  intersected  as  "Another 
Keaituig,"  *  Anotlier  Tai-gum,"  into  the  Babylonian 
V«>*ious,  th«»re  are  extant  several  independeut  fiag- 
nioiits  o(  it.     Noi'  need  we  as  )et  despair  of  Hnd- 
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ing  still  further  ]  ortions,  perii^w  soe  day  Is  if 
it  restored  entirely.  There  is  all  the  moi*  bap 
for  this,  as  the  Tai-gmn  has  not  beeu  bnfc  rcry  ksf 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  th^  Targum  JcniabilBr 
to  Samuel  (i.  9,  13).  Kimchi  has  prescrred  lefcra 
passages  from  it  to  Jurij^  (xi.  L.  consisting  «f  47 
words);  to  Samutl  (i.  17,  18:  IOt>  woids);  mt 
Kwg9*{\.  22,  21 :  68  words ;  ii.  4,  1 :  174  w«nb . 
iv.  6:  55  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xm.  tli  t 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Toseftah.  i«.  ><<• 
dition,  or  Additional  Targum.  Lonalto  has  £■ 
lately  found  fragments  oi  the  same,  under  xm 
names  ■*  Targum  of  Palatine,*  *«  T\r]g«ft  cf  y^ 
rushalmi,"  "  Another  Reading,"  ftc,  ij  wm  Af.<tii 
Codex  written  5247  a.m.  =  14^7  A.D.,  vix.  u 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Sam.  zii.  12 ;  1  Kiof^  v.  d,  t. 
11,  V.  13,  x.  18,  X.  26,  xiv.  13;  to  HcMa  L  1; 
Obad.  i.  1. — ^To  Isaiah,  Rashi  (Isaaki,  Dot  as  p»f-* 
still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarcki\  Abn^nham  ui 
Faiissol  quote  it:  and  a  fiagment  of  tlw  Tare* 3 
to  this  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbin.  VaticH 
No.  I,  containing  about  120  words,  and  bcgnxtj 
**  Prophecy  of  Imiah,  which  he  prophesied  at  u* 
end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasaeii  t^ 
N>A  of  Hexekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the  iku 
of  Judah  on  the  1 7th  of  Tamus  in  tbe  hour 
Manaaseh  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Teoiple,**  Jsc 
predicts  in  this  his  own  violent  death.  I^ts  cf  ;i« 
Tai^m  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  t^ear:iA 
Rabbathi  6  a,  and  Yalknt  Isa.  58  dL  A  Jovalts 
Targum  to  Jeremiah  is  mentioned  by  Kixodu ;  u 
Exekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Anich ),  Kod  Ukev^ 
by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  erf' a  fnrtber  adKiit^«» 
Tai^um  to  Jonathan  for  tiiis  Book.  A  **  Tar^rT> 
Jerushalmi "  to  Micah  la  anown  to  Raslu«  tai  4 
Zechariah  a  fragmoit  has  oeen  pablished  in  Brrs 
(Repert.  Pt.  15,  P.  174)  fitun  a  KcBdilinkn  Vi. 
(Cod.  354,  Kennic  25),  written  1106.  The  paoK^ 
fotmd  as  a  marginal  ^oia  to  Zsch.  ziL  10»  nmiy  m 
follows : — 

**  Taz^m  JeradbaUni.  And  I  shall  poor  oat  ep« 
the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabttants  of  Jrv- 
salem  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  fiar  tJvM. 
And  after  this  shall  go  forth  If  ossiaih  tbe  iwc  •/ 
Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And  Gog  «  . 
kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jeniahakim  TVr 
will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  nc  w^  i^ 
foro  the  heathens  have  killed  Mesaiab  tb«  ^«c  *^ 
Efiaim.  They  will  then  moom  over  kini  a»  ■»«.?* 
father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  fbcr  w 
wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firaUnra.'* — i 
Targum  Jeinishalmi  to  the  third  chaptea  of  ir  •> 
bakkuk,  quoted  by  Rashi,  is  meatkned  hj  de  &«*. 
(Cod.265  and  405,  both  13th  oeotary).  ItbMW»!> 
suggested  that  a  Taj^gum  Jeruahahni  an  tbe  Ptv 
phetb  only  existed  to  the  Haftaraha,  wfasdi  bad  it 
one  time  been  translated  perhaps,  Iflce  tbn  pa*iaa 
from  the  Law,  in  public ;  bat  wo  hav«  aeen  &im 
entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  cbapten,  pi** 
sessed  a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  vcnr  ^z- 
tended  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haftarab.  Ar  i 
thero  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  tbe  orig^  tittn 
Targum  to  the  Propheta  is  precisely  annflnr  tn,  a.  .* 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  tint  wbidi  wo  lxm-«>< 
to  that  portion  which  embraces  tbe  I>BBtBtwy 
The  Babylonian  Version,  the  ••  Jonathan  ■■-T«rv=', 
though  paraphrastic,  did  not  satis^  tbe  mp^mstrt'* 
moro  imaginative  Palestinian  public  Tbua  f:ru 
heaped-up  additions  and  marginal  gloann,,  tlw  *7 
to  a  total  re-wnting  of  the  entity  CotWa  m  M 
manner  and  twte  of  the  later  time:«  and  tba  Ar* 
fervnt  locality,  was  easy  enough     Kin«  m   t 
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oftlMWorktt  mich,  however,  we  must  naturally 
k6«p  iko^  as  long  as  we  hare  only  the  few  sped* 
ineoa  ntned  to  judge  from.  But  its  genend  spirit 
uid  tcndsncj  are  dear  enough.  So  is  also  the  ad- 
vantage to  whidi  even  the  minimum  that  ha5  mir- 
rived  may  some  day  be  put  by  the  student  of  Mid- 
mshtc  literature,  as  we  hare  l^etiy  indicated  above. 
We  caonot  ooodude  without  expressing  the  hope 
— probably  a  vain  one — that  linguistic  studies  may 
soon  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  Aramaic  literature, 
of  which  the  Targums  tbrm  but  a  small  item. 

The  writer  finally  begs  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
lations of  all  the  pasaafTos  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Midr»>h,  as  w«»ll  as  the  ■pedmens  fix»n  the  Targum, 
have  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  i-espective 
orfginals. 

N.  Heiffer,  CfnticaSacr, ;  Tho.  Smith,  Diatribe; 

Gerhard,  De  Script.  8acr.;  Helvicuis  De  Chald. 

Bihl.  Paraphr. ;  Varen,  De  Targ,  OnkeL ;  Wolf, 

BVA.    Hebr,  ;    Carpzov,    Critioa     Sacra ;    Job. 

Monnus,    Exercitt.    Bibl, ;    Schickard,    Bechin. 

Mapper. ;  Jerar,  Proleg,  Bibliae ;  Kivet,  fsagoge 

ad  8,  8.\  Allix,  Jvdic,  Ecdee,  Jud,;  Huei,  De 

Ci'trit  fnterpp. ;  Leuaden,  PhiM.  Hfbr, ;  Pi-ideaux, 

Conned . ;    Rnmbach,  /ttrf.  Herm,  Saxr, ;    Eliaa 

I.evita,  iletvr^eman ;    Tiahbi ;     Luzzatto,    Ohth 

Ger;    Perkovitz,    Oteh    Or;    Winer,    Onkeloa ; 

Anger,    Df     Onkeineo  ;     Vjtringa,     Synagoga ; 

Azariab  De  Roni,  Ifeor  Enajim ;  Pe^ermann,  De 

duabua  Pent,  Paraphr,;  Datbe,  De  ratione  oof^ 

eenmie  vers.  Chald,  et  Syr,  Prim.  Sal. ;  Lovy,  in 

Geigfr*9  Zeit»chr» ;  Levysohn  and  Tranb  in  Frankel's 

3fanats»chr,  ;    Zanz,    Qottesdienttl,    VartrUffe  ; 

Oelger,  Uhchr^ ;  Krankel,  Vorstudien  zur  LXX, ; 

Beitrigef.  Pal,  Exeg,  Zeitechrift ;  Monatstchrift ; 

Oetger,  Zeittehrift;    FUiTit,   Orient;   Hall.  AUg. 

Liter,   Zeitg,    1821   and  1832 ;  Tntroductione  of 

Walton,  ESchhom,  Keil,  Hft^-emick,  Jahn,  Herbst, 

Bertheaa,  Daridson,  &c.;  Gesenius,  Jeeaia  ;  Home, 

Ar^tch ;  Oeechichten  of  Jost,  Herzfeld,Giiitz,  &c. ; 

f>elit2sch,  Oeech.  d.  J%d.  Poeaie;  Sach's  Beitrdge; 

Ktirst,  Chald.  Qramm.;  E.  Deotseh  in  Westerm, 

Monatschr.,    1859 ;    Zeitechr^    and    Verhand- 

Inmjen    der    Deutaehen   Morgenlind.    OetelUch,^ 

Ac.  &c  [E.  D.] 

VERSION,  AUTHOBIBED.  The  history 
of  the  Koglish  translation*  oi  the  Bible  connects 
itself  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the 
lation  and  the  Church.  The  lives  of  the  indivi- 
iuai  tniDidatori,  the  long  stroggle  with  the  indif- 
^ereixv  or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  tlie  religious 
*onditioo  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  aifected  by, 
he  appearmnot  of  the  translaticm,  the  time  and  place 
ind  form  of  the  suooassiTe  editions  by  which  the 
lemaod,  when  once  created,  was  supplied ;— each  of 
heste  haa  furnished,  and  might  again  furnish,  ma- 
ei-ials  for  m  rolume.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work 
ow  to  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower  limits ; 
nci  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  exclude  all  that  be- 
ings ainiplj  to  the  personal  history  of  the  men,  or 
le  i^eiiet-al  history  of  the  time,  or  thatoomes  witliin 
te  special  provinoe  of  Bibliography.  What  will 
>  aimed  at  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  aeveral 
!ii»M>na  aa  tbey  appeared ;  to  aiMsertain  the  qualifi- 
tioiia  of  tha  tiwutators  for  the  work  which  tbey 

*  tao  Paall  (Bag.  txanaL).  Bot  would  -  Enftiw  ffewrlt'* 
■no  **  the  acflpluics  "  exdu»ively  ?  Do  not  tbe  words  of 
frerl  point  to  a  Reneral  ««  wpn  «§  a  r«ligk>m  edncatSon  ? 

•  Om  lnt«>rpstlng  fcci  ormnerted  with  this  wrsfon  la 
It   ita   text  asrtrs  wUb  thst  uf  tbe  Codex  B«ae  whor«  I 


undertook,  and  \b(;  prindplea  on  whici  tliey  acted ; 
to  form  an  estimate,  of  the  final  result  of  tbrni 
labours  in  the  received  Version,  and,  as  consequent 
on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirahleneFs  of  a  new 
or  revised  translation ;  and,  finally,  to  gire  such  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself. 

I.  Early  Translatichb. — It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English 
translations  of  Uie  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
before  Wyclifle,  and  that  these  were  appi-oved  by 
the  Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  be  read 
by  laymen,  and  eren  by  devout  women  {Dinlogftes, 
ch.  yiii-xiv.  col.  82).  There  seem  good  gi-oonds, 
however,  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  thia  state- 
ment. No  such  translatiMis — versions,  i,  e.  of 
the  entire  Scriptures — are  now  extant.  No  tnoe& 
of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wyclifle's  great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no 
translation  ( Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe*9  Bible, 
Pre/,  p.  xxi.  Pro/,  p.  59).  The  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  (a.d.  1408)  mention  two  only, 
and  these  aie  Wydims  own,  and  the  one  based  on 
his  and  completed  after  his  death.  More*s  statement 
must  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  riietorical 
exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had 
been  previously  tranalated,  or  as  rising  out  of  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  Wydifie  version. 
The  history  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  b^n, 
as  it  haa  begun  hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  may  give, 
in  passing,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  English 
Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honoured 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  trutha 
of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  Books  themselves,  it 
not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  aooeasible  to  the  people. 
We  may  think  of  Caedmon  as  embodying  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alUteratiTe  metre  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24) ;  of 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century, 
as  rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in 
the  last  houn  of  his  life  the  Gospd  of  St.  John 
(Epist,  Cuthbertt) ;  of  Alfred,  setUng  forth  in  hia 
mother-tongue  as  the  great  gronnd-work  of  his 
legislation,  the  four  chapters  of  Elxodiis  (xz.-xxiii.) 
that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  laws  of  Israel 
(Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).  The  wishes  of 
the  great  king  extended  further.  He  desii-ed  that 
"all  the  free-bom  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures'**  (Ibid.). 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
eitracts  from  other  Books,  were  translated  by  him 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  hia  children.  The 
traditicHis  of  a  Uter  date,  seeing  in  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  Saxnn 
time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible 
{Ibid.  Supp.  to  ch.  y.). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  fooi 
Gospels,  interlinear  with  tho  Latin  of  the  VulfTBte^ 
known  aa  the  Durham  Book,  ia  found  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  of  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  ai 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  ia  in  the   Bodleian  Lilrary  at  Oxford. 

that  MS.  diflSers  moat  fhxa  tbe  Cotes  raospliu  of  tbe  N.T. 
Another  Is  its  pobUoatloo  by  Foze  tbe  MartTTolagist  \v 
1 57 1 .  at  the  request  of  Abp.  Parker,   ll  was  sutawsir  eal  \j 
iNllied  bj  Dr.  HanhaU  In  1M6. 
ft  aaav  be  noticed,  as  hearing  upon  a  question  aflerwanto 
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Another,  of  n  tomewhai  later  date,  k  in  the  mme 
joUaLtion,  and  in  the  libxary  of  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  The  name  of  AMhelm*  Biahop  of  Sher- 
borne, ia  connected  with  a  Tenkm  of  the  Pnlros ; 
Chat  of  Aelfiric,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scripture  Hia- 
lorjr,  indoding  a  traniilation  of  many  parte  of  the 
historical  Books  of  the  BiUe  (Lewis,  HM.  cf 
TVantI,  eh.  i. ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface; 
BegjBtei^B  English  BexaplOj  Pref.).  The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  the  Conquest,  was  probably  adTeree  to 
the  continuance  of  this  worlc.  They  were  too  fiur 
remored  fivm  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  that  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channd  of  Diyine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle  plays,  rather  than  books,  were  the 
instruments  of  educatioa  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted  themselTeB  to  the  study  of 
theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  England, 
however,  where  their  influence  wss  less  felt,  or  the 
national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
carried  on  the  snooeaaion,  and  three  versions  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Univernty  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  labours.  The  metrical  pan^hrase 
of  the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormulum,  in 
alliterative  English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12Ui  century,  is  the  next  oons{Mcuous 
monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reech 
of  others  than  the  clergy.*  The  13th  century,  a 
time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  reli- 
gious revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-Frendi, 
arc.  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  tor  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the 
wealthier  merdiants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of 
high  rank.  Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  aie 
found  in  three  English  versions  of  the  Psalms— one 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century ;  another  by 
Sdiorham,  drc.  a.d.  1320 ;  another — with  other 
canticles  from  the  O.T.  and  N.T.— by  Richard 
RoUe  of  Hampole,  drc.  1349 ;  the  last  being 
accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (the  list  indudes  the  Apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodioesns),  in  the  Library  of  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundd  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  wife  of  Richaixl  II.,  that  she  habitually 
read  the  Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers 
expositions,  was  probably  true  of  many  others  of 
high  rsuk.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  facts, 
not  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  great  Re- 


former of  the  14feh  eoBtsy,  but 
for  him  also  there  h^  bstn  a 
what  he  siippli*r<  net  a 
many  years  been  ysathering  straagtiu 
needless   to  add  that  then  vcnkms 
nothing  better  than  the  oopies  of 
mors  or  less  aocnxate,  whidi  cadh 
before  him  (Lewis,  du  I.;  ForahaU 
Prtfaee). 

II.  WrcUFFE  (b.  1324  ;  d.  1384).— (1\  h  a 
singular,  and  not  without  significaaee,  thai  ^a  hA 
trsnsUtion  from  the  BibU  coanecied  witk  the  asaa 
of  Wydiffe  shoald  have  been  that  of  part  ef  tie 
Apocalypse.*    The  La$t  Age  of  tkf  CJkmck  ^sJl 
1356)  transbtes  and  expounds  the  vMoa  ia  w^s^ 
the  Reformer  resd  the  sgua  of  hia  owa  tnea.  tat 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  **  Antaduirt  sod  Li 
meynee"  (= multitude).     Shortly   alia-  this  m 
completed  a  version  of  Uie  Gospds  a<.<  wnpanied  H 
a  commentary  *'8o  that  pore  Cristea    boi  bxt 
some  dele  know  the  text  of  the  GoMpel,  with  t^ 
comyn  sentence  of  okk  bolie  doctores      (iVi/aor . 
Wydifle,  however,  though  the  cUeC  vaa  not  ux 
only  labonrer  in  the  cause.    The  drde  of  Ecfj^ 
readers  wss  becoming  wider,  and  tbcy 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  tbrf 
above   all    others    in  a  toii;:ue 
Another  translation  and  oommcntaxy  sppcv  & 
have  been  made  about  the  ame  time,  in 
of  Wydifie's  work,  and  ibr  tbe  •^na 
men  that  gUidlte  would  kon  the  Goiftdle,  if  it 
dn^hen  into  the  finglisdi  tnng."    The  fici  t^ 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,   tiHitiiisii 
in   Eng^sh  a  Monotesaaroo,  or   Uarvioay  ef  t^e 
Gospds,  accompanied  by  portkna  of  tha  Epottfk 
or    portions   of  the  O.  T^    or    an    i  |iitiiwf  tf* 
Scripture  history,  or  the  substance  of  bt.  Psc** 
Epistles  or  the  Catholic   Epistles  al  full  1k^ 
with  indications  more  or  1««b  distinct,  ex  Wyd^'* 
influence,  shows  how  wide-apread  waa  the  ktt^, 
that  the  time  had  come  tor  an    FagBsh  Bbc 
(Fonhall  and  Madden,  Pref.  pp.  xni.-x:Tia/^ 
preliminary  labours  were  followed  up  liy  a 
pkte  trsnslation  of  the  N.T.  by  Wyrlifie  ~ 
The  O.T.  was  undertaken  by  his  cnac^ntor,  NkhMs 
de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  prol«Uy  bfs 
dtatioa  to  appear  before  Ardibiahiop  Anmdel  s 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  &r  tbe  onK 
of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Banxck.     %v,f 
of  the  MSS.  of  ihU  version  now  extaat  pmsr  a 
difl*4n«nt  recension  oi  the  text,  and  it  ia  pnahi'  - 
that  the  woi-k  of  Wydlfle  and  Hereford  was  reTi*< 
by  Richard  Purvey,  dvfL  A.D.  1388.     To  hin  st* 
is  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  m  whidi  ri* 
translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his  pmpcee  tai 
his  method.     (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prtf^  p.  xrr 

(2).  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wydiffe  bi 
been,  to  give  an   English  BiUe  to 


the  sritfecfc  of  nodi  dJecosrion,  that  In  this  and  tbe  other 
Angl>Ssx<m  versions  the  attempt  Is  nisds  to  give  vema- 
euUi  eqalTslints  even  for  the  words  which,  ss  belonging 
to  s  BjrstenuiUc  tbeology,  or  for  other  ressons.  roost  later 
versloiis  have  left  prac'lcslly  antimnslsted.  Tbos  baptitnta 
Is  ■*  fylllth  "  (wwhiDR);  foemtaitia.  -  doed-bole'*  (redress 
for  evil  deeds).  8c  seriAoe  sre  "booere"  (bookmen), 
^jmsgogues  *•  gewamangun  "  (meetings) ;  saicn.  **  soth- 
Ito"  (In  suoih);  sad  phjlactcrles.  "healsbco"  (nedc- 
w^ftoy.    See  Lewis*  Hitt.  qf  IVvmslcUfoas,  p.  9. 

«  Tlia  Ormnlmu,  edited  by  Dr.  While;  was  printed  at 
the  Oxford  University  PrfM  toi  1861. 

<  GhroooloKtcBlly,  of  oi>arM,  the  Gospels  thos  rpferred 
te  aa^  have  toco  Wycllffe's  trsMlatlon;  bat  the  strong  j 


cppoMltloo  of  Arandel  to  the  work   of 
mskee  It  probable  that  those  whidi  the 
longed  to  a  diffcRnt  schod,  like  that  of  the 
mentlflnMl. 

■  The  soUiorBhIp  of  this  book  bss  however 
(comp.  Todd's  /Y^ooi). 

f  "One  oomfort  Is  of  knlghtcsc  they 
the  Oospelle.  and  have  wUle  to 
Gospelle  of  Christes  life  "  (WydiEe. 
tha  speech  wotbed  to  John  of  Gaoni  (U  Ric.  It* 
wvt  out  to  tto  drep  »f  alU  smIdk  other  wai 
the  law  of  Ooil,  which  Is  tbe  law  of 
In  thrir  owa  lai«asse  *  (Foxa,  t*r^.  l^ 
l^wt^au»). 
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people  Re  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Alfred,  ud  of  Grosilte.  to  the  examples  of 
**  Fm»be,  and  Beemei-s  (hohemians),  and  Britons." 
He  answers  the  hyprxnitioil  objections  that  men 
were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work ;  that  it  was 
wrong  for  **  idiots  **  to  do  what  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Church  had  lefl  undone.  He  hopes  **  to 
moJEc  the  sentonoe  as  ti-ewe  and  open  in  Englishe 
as  it « in  Latine,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hai-dly  be  said,  as  regards  tne  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  version  wss  based  entirely 
Dpon  the  yulgare.t     If^  in  the  previous  century, 
Fcbolan  like  Grostdto  and  Roger  Bacon,  seeking 
knowledge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
races,  bad  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
suooMtion  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetuated. 
The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with  a 
different  issue  between  Scholastic  fluloeophy  and 
"  Humanity"  ended,  in  the  f!»t  struggle,  in  the 
jiumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
•ne  at  Oxford  among  Wyclifl^s  contemporaries 
who  could  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  ti-ansla- 
tion  from  the  origiiuU.    It  is  something  to  find  at 
such  a  time  the  complaint  that  *'  learned  doctoris 
taken  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that 
the  Vulgato  was  not  all  sufficient,  that  *'  the  texte 
of  onre  bokis  "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Ptalter,  and 
the  difficalty  of  understanding  it)  **  dlscordeth  mudi 
from  the  Ebreu."^    The  difficulty  which  was  thus 
felt  was  increased  by  the  stote  of  the  Vulgate  text. 
The  translator  complains  that  what  the  Churdi 
had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  wsion,  but  a  later 
and  oorrupt  text ;  that  *'  the  comune  Latyne  Bibles 
han  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as  manie  as  I  have 
aeen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bible  late 
translated."    To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse  to 
oollation.     Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
this  oompariscNi,  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far 
as   possible.     Hie  next  step  was  to   consult   the 
Oloisa    Ordmaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyi-ft,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
difficult  passages.    After  this  (we  recognise  here, 
perhaps,  a  departure  from  the  right  oi-der)  gram- 
mars were  consulted.    Then  came  the  actual  work 
of  transhiting,  which  he  «med  at  making  idiomatic 
rather  than  literal.    As  he  went  on,  he  submitted 
his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  accepted 
their  suggestions.*    It  is  interesting  to  trace  these 
early  strivings  after  the  true  excellence  of  a  tituisla- 
tor ;   yet    more   interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later 
trfuislators,  in  whidi  the  work  was  done.    No- 
where  do  we  find  the   conditions  of  the  work, 
inteliectuAl   and   moral,  more  solemnly  asserted. 
**  A  tranalator  hath  grete  node  to  studie  well  the 
sentence,  lioth  before  and  after,"  so  that  no  equi- 
«-cMaI  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or  himself. 
Olid   then  also  "he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  clene  lifis, 
and  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied    about   worldli   things,  that    the   Holie 

m  A  cnadal  tnstaoee  Is  thatof  Qen.  iU.  16 :  ".SAe  shall 
trade  thy  heHL" 

h  This  knowle^fs  Is.  however,  at  second  hsad,  "M 
)<ntpeeae  of  Jerom,  of  lire,  and  other  ezpositourts.'* 

*  It  im  worth  WhUe  to  give  bis  own  aoooimt  of  this 
>rooeaa : — ^  First  this  simple  cnatnrs,"  bts  usual  way  of 
T^akln^  of  bfanself,  *  bedde  myche  trsTaile,  with  diverse 
ttawfs  and  helperis,  to  gedere  manie  elde  MUea,  and 
there  doctorta,  and  oomune  glosls,  and  to  raaki:  oo  iMjn 
1Mb  aomcM  trewe,  and  tbaune  to  stodiA  It  of  tbe  new. 
b*  (net  writb  tlw  glosn,  and  utbere  doctorts,  as  he  mfatte. 


SpiiTt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cnniiynaB  and 
trutae,  dresse  (  s  train)  him  in  his  work,  and  sofiei 
him  not  for  to  err*  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prol, 
p.  60). 

(3).  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  thia 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiict  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  dianoes  of  time,  and  all  the  system- 
atic efibrte  for  its  destruction  made  by  Archbisliop 
Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously  made 
for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently 
for  humbler  readers.  It  is  significant  as  bearing, 
either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or  on  the 
position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quotetions 
from  Scripture  in  Langton's  rtsibii  o/  Piera  Plow* 
man  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin,  those  in  the 
PerBon^a  Tale  of  Chaucer  are  given  in  English, 
which  for  the  most  pait  agrees  substantially  with 
Wydifle's  translation. 

(4).  The  following  dutracteristics  may  be  noticed 
as  distinguishing  this  version:  (1)  The  generaf 
homeliness  of  ito  style.  The  language  of  the  Court 
or  of  scholars  is  as  fiir  as  possiolc  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle 
has  been  acted  on  by  later  tianslaton.  The  style 
of  Wyclifie  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's  is  to 
Surrer's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  nuiny  cases,  of  £nglifih 
equivalente  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thus  we 
find  *«fy"  or  ••fogh"  instead  of  "Kaca"  (Matt. 
V.  22);  "they  were  tMsAsd"  in  Matt.  iii.  6; 
«•  richeaee"  for  ••  mammon*'  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11, 13) ; 
"bishop"  for  "high-priest"  (/xwsAn).  (8)  The 
extreme  literalness  witii  whidi,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  coat  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

IIL  Ttnoal.— The  work  of  Wyclifie  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century, 
it  had  no  perceptible  infiuenoe  on  later  transla- 
tions. By  the  leign  of  Henry  VIII.  ito  English 
WHS  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival  of  claMical 
scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  vei^ 
sion  which  had  avowedly  been  made  at  second- 
hand, not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of  the 
Authorised  Verumi.  With  a  consistent,  imswerv- 
ing  pnrpoee,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  one 
work ;  and  through  dangers  and  diHicultiea,  amid 
enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and  loneli- 
ness, accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Kidley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the 
Court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  ofiportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
without  which,  he  felt  sure,  Retbim  would  be  im« 
possible,  which,  once  accomplished,  would  render 
it  inevitable.  "  Ere  many  years,*'  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "  a 

and  spedall  Lire  on  the  elde  testament,  that  hdpid  fUl 
mjche  in  this  wertc,  the  thridde  time  to  cotihssI  with 
elde  grammarians  and  dde  dyvynls  of  hsrdo  wontos  and 
bards  senteooes  how  those  mlzte  best  be  uuderstode  and 
translated,  the  Wj^  tjwib  to  translate  as  clearlie  as  he 
oonde  to  the  senteooe,  and  to  have  manie  good  fclawls 
snd  kunnynge  at  the  correotlag  of  the  traaaladoiin  ** 
(/>^aoe,  o.  a  v.).  Tbe  note  at  the  close  <f  the  preflue 
uo  the  grammatical  Mloos  of  dUferent  langeages,  ths 
many  Knglleh  eqalyaleota,  s.  g^  for  the  iatin  aNaltfl 
absolute,  ahewa  coraMeraUe  dlseermBent. 

LQ  % 
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boj  that  diiTcth  ths  plongn"  to  know  more  ot 
Senpture  than  the  great  bodj  of  the  cleivT  then 
blew  (Foze,  in  Andeiton's  AwuJi  of  EngUA  Bible, 
!•  :^6).  We  are  ab*e  to  form  a  fifiirlj  accurate 
CRtimate  of  his  fitnevs  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come 
orer  the  Universities  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  tinse  of  Wjcliffe  had  affected  those  of  England. 
Greek  had  been  taught  in  Fiuis  in  1458.  The  fii^ 
Greek  Grsromar,  that  of  Gonstantine  Lascaris,  had 
been  printed  in  147G.  It  was  followed  in  1480 
by  Crsston's  Lezioon.  The  more  enterpming 
scholars  of  Oxford  visited  foreign  Universities  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn  (d.  1519), 
Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Gredcs  whom  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from 
their  Italian  pupils,  learnt  enough  to  enter,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  work  of  teadiing.  When 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  these 
masters  a  schoUrship  which  even  he  could  admire. 
Tyndal,  who  went  to  Oxford  ctrc.  1500,  must 
have  been  within  the  range  of  thar  teadring.  His 
two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been  amcmg  their 
pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that  after  some 
jfsKn  of  study,  Tyndal  left  Oxford  and  went  to 
rVimbridge.  Sudi  changes  wei«,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher 
would  draw  round  him  men  from  other  Univer- 
sities, from  many  lands.  In  thift  instance,  the 
rwison  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably  not  far  to 
seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notice  to  lyndal's  Doctrinal 
Dreatitet).  Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge  from 
1509  to  1514.  AH  that  we  know  of  Tyndal's 
character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that  he  had 
made  ti'snslations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  as  early 
M  1502  (Offor,  L^e  of  Tyndal,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  tL-: 
•«holar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  just  then  banning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholars.  The  publicetion  of  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
pkoe  till  1520;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and 
other  preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516. 
brought  out  the  first  published  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  was  thus  made  aooes> 
sible  to  all  scholars.  Of  the  use  made  by  Tyndal 
of  these  oppoitunities  we  have  evidence  in  his 
coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in  the  vain  hopeot 
persuiding  Tonstal  (known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction  his  scheme  of 
ren&ring  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and  bringing  a 
tnuishition  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isiicrates  as  a 
proitf  of  his  capaotty  for  the  work.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful.  *'  At  the  last  I  understood  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  tnnaliito  the  N.T.,  but  also  that 
theie  wa<«  no  place  to  do  it  i«i  all  England  "  (^Pref. 
to  Five  Books  of  Moaea). 

k  The  beast  of  Bacon,  that  any  one  using  hbt  method 
OMild  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week,  bold  as  11 
la.  shewa  that  he  knew  something  of  both  ( Dt  Laude  Sae. 
ilcripl.  c  W\ 

>  As  Indicating  pmgiMak  it  may  be  m'^nlioned  tYmt  the 
Tir»l  Hebrew  proreaMf>r.  Robert  WaJcefleld.  was  appolnrett 
«t  Dxrord  in  IftSO,  and  that  Henrf  Vlll.'a  fiecret«0',  I^<^«« 
knew  Oreok.  Hebrew,  an*!  Cbaldee. 

•  Tbe  exl»u»iire  of  a  ir«ii«la*Jon  of  Jon.ib  by  Tyoitnl, 


It  IS  not  80  ensy  to  say  bow  fiir  at  this  txai  m 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  laeJt 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  sny  O'^af 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  pn^bw 
that  it  may  have  beoi  bnwa,  in  soom  jaarm, 
to  a  fow  bolder  than  their  ftllows,  at  a  tm»  b 
earlier  than  the  introductloQ  of  Greek.  IV  b-p 
body  of  Jews  settled  in  the  cities  of  Es$b.e 
must  have  posiiesaed  a  knowledge,  more  or  k?  i- 
tensive,  of  their  Hebrew  books.  On  tkar  Isssjy 
meiit,  to  the  nnmber  of  16,000,  by  Edvard  I.. 
these  books  fell  into  the  hand<  of  the  moeks,  fSf^- 
stitioa«ly  n'^'treiiccil  or  feared  hr  most,  jet  dnv: 
some  to  examination,  and  tnen  to  study.  Giwtlr'. 
it  is  said,  knew  Helnvw  as  wM  as  GreeL  %*y 
Baoon  knew  enough  ^  to  paaa  jndgmcnt  on  the  V  .- 
gate  as  incorrect  and  m»leading.  Then,)H»«eTw. 
came  a  peinod  in  which  linguistic  ^tadks  wi- 
thrown  into  the  bad^itMiod,  and  Hebrev  bece* 
an  unknown  speech  even  to  the  beat-read  schobt 
The  fir^t  signs  of  a  revival  meet  ns  tovBnt  t> 
close  of  the  15th  centnry.  The  remarkable  ik: 
that  a  Hebivw  Htsalter  was  printed  at  Sooena  a 
1477  (forty  years  before  EiiMnas'«  Graril  T<<i- 
ment),  the  PenUtcach  in  1482,  the  ?tvfb^  - 
1486,  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  in  148S,  tint  k« 
1496  four  editions  had  been  pnfaiished,  ni  ^' 
1596  not  fewer  than  devco  (Whitaker.  Al  <» 
CrU,  Inqmry^  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  m  x^ 
part  of  the  Christian  students  of  Europe,  act  ^ 
than  on  that  of  the  more  learned  Jewa.  H«e  >^ 
the  prt^^res  of  the  CompluteosiaB  Bible  «^ 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  adiolars^  V»  r« 
raiseii  by  the  ••  Trojans  -  of  Oxfoid  in  1519  'A*t 
consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from  the  tim  «^ 
Wydiffe  had  all  but  swamped  the  edocatiia  <^ 
the  place)  against  the  first  Greek  leUuiea  thit  > 
study  that  language  wonM  make  men  Ngaa*.  t^'' 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jew»— Ai*'' 
that  the  latter  study  as  well  m  tht  former  m  «« 
object  of  their  dislike  and  ftar>  (Andcnoa,i.S4: 
HalUm,  Lit,  o/  Eur,  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  pisai  «T 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  kit  KM^-Md  a 
1524  msT  be  onoerfeain.  The  fiKrt  that  in  15$^^ 
he  publi^ed  a  truslatioQ  of  Geoesia,  I)enter«Mi!. 
and  Jooah,*  may  be  lookad  oo  as  the  6nt-fifx-9 
of  his  labours,  the  work  of  a  naa  whs  w 
giving  this  proof  of  his  power  to  tiaii^iip  fr ' 
the  original  (Anderson,  Atmnlt,  i.  209-2881  ^' 
may  periiaps  trace,  among  other  motiws  Nr  ^ 
many  wanderings  of  his  exile,  a  desiia  t»  t-*^ 
the  cities  Worms,  Cologne,  Hainbargh,  AotwrT 
(Attdeiaon,  pp.  48-64),  viiere  the  Jevs  L^^^ 
in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which  •*** 
fkmout  fftr  their  Hebrew  leaminc.  Of  at  >«t ' 
fiiir  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  hgn*  * 
few  years  later,  abundant  evidence  m  the  ubl»  ' 
Hebrew  words  prefixed  to  his  trsnatotine  o*  '* 
five  books  of  Mosea,  and  in  onamd  eij  ■»*■:• 
scattered  through  his  other  works,  #.  g.  Uurx> 
(Parabls  of  Wicked  Afammom  pL  6$*..  C  - 
lObedienee,  p.  255),  Abel  Mtziaim  (p.  S47\  V-^ 

prevtooaly  «|nrstloucd  bj  some  editors  nnl  \»efi^  * 
has  been  plaoed  bryuiw*  adoabc  by  the  diacDvoy  tf  i "" 
rMieved  to  be  nnlqoe)  In  the  poaagilno  of  the  V'*  I  "^ 
Arthur  Hervcy.  It  U  described  In  a  leuer  by  bn  tr  ** 
Bm'V  i*»i  of  Feb.  3,  ISSS,  tramitanvd  ahurt^  MFt'S^f* 
to  the  Athmatim. 
•  Ilie  rerereocea  to  Tyn4al  are  (Itcb  Id  ikr  '^^ 
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,p.  35:i).  A  renuurx  {Pr^ace  to  Obedience,  p  148) 
ihows  how  well  he  had  entered  into  the  geneivl 
ipiiit  of  the  Innguage.  "  The  propeiiies  of  the 
Hebi-ew  tongue  agieeth  a  thousand  times  more  witli 
Lhe  Eijglishe  than  with  the  Latine.  The  manner  of 
ipeakuig  IS  m  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thousand  places 
thou  ncedcst  not  bnt  to  tnm&late  it  into  Englishe 
voixi  for  word.*'  When  Spalatir  describes  him  in 
1 534  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seren  langoages,  and 
me  of  thete  U  Hebiew  *  (Anderson,  :.  397). 

The  M.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
a.re.  Fint  the  Gospels  of  St.  Alatthew  and  St.  Maik 
trere  publiiihed  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole 
)f  the  N.  T.  was  pHnted  in  4to.  at  Cologne  and  in 
imali  8ro.  at  Woims.r  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  a 
leU^^iacriticing  real,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  I'eward. 
[n  EngUud  it  wtis  iieceived  with  denunciations.  Ton- 
(tal,  Bishq>  of  I.ondon,  piieHching  at  Paul's  Cit)K8, 
iHsierted  that  there  were  at  least  2000  envrs  in  it, 
ind  ordei^  all  copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
)Uint.  An  Act  of  Parliament  f  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  I) 
'orbnde  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's  "  false  trans* 
ation."  Sir  T.  More  (Diahgites,  1.  c  S^oplioation 
»/  SoiiU,  Confutation  of  TindoTt  Answer)  entered 
he  listt  against  it,  and  accused  the  ti-anslator  of 
iei%sy,  bad  scholaivhip,  and  dishouesty,  of  "  coiTup- 
.ing  Scripture  aOer  Luther's  counsel.^'  The  treat- 
nent  which  it  received  h-om  professed  friends  was 
wrdly  less  annoying.  Pii«tical  editions  wei  e  printed, 
itten  caielessiy,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp.^ 
\  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undeitook  (in 
[5M)  to  improve  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 
rloder  ooofoiinity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it  the 
rehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  substituting 
•  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life,"  for  •*  iesur> 
lection,"  as  the  trsnslation  of  iu^daratris,  (Comp. 
fyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition  of 
1 534.)  Even  the  most  lealous  reformers  in  England 
«emed  disposed  to  throw  his  tnmslation  overboard, 
ind  encouraged  Coverdale  {infra)  in  imdertaking 
mother.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
editions  were  printed  one  after  another.'  The 
ast  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death,  "  dili- 
peotly  compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for 
he  first  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
vith  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  in- 
ended  for  the  prommdation  of  the  peasantry 
Ofibr*  Life,  p.  82).  His  heroic  life  was  brought 
o  a  dose  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on 
Is  aad  end — the  tivacherous  beti^ayal,  the  Judas- 
ciss  of  the  false  fiiend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
'ot-den,  the  last  prayer,  as  the  aie  was  about  to 
Ull,  **  Loixl,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."" 


•  HslUm's  osKrtton  that  Tyndsl's  version  *'  was  avow- 
«Hjr  tiiken  from  Luther's"  originated  probably  In  an 
naeeurale  reminisonKe  of  the  title-page  of  CovenialeTs 
lM.o//surope,i.bM), 

p  The  only  extant  oofjpf  of  the  avo.  edition  Is  In  the 
Jbrarj  of  the  Buptlst  Gollege  at  BrlstoL  It  was  repro- 
laced  In  IMa  \n/ac-nmile  by  Mr.  Francis  Fiy,  Brlsfol. 
be  Impression  being  limited  lo  1T7  cuples.  Mr.  Fly 
troves,  by  a  careful  comparinoo  of  type,  slse,  water^mark, 
od  the  Ilka,  wlib  tboae  of  other  books  from  the  same 
ocas,  that  It  was  printed  by  Peter  SchoefTer  of  Womuk 

4  In  two  of  these  (1634  and  I A35)  fhe  words.  "  This  cup 
■  the  New  Tesument  In  my  bloud."  In  1  Cor.  zL  were 
mitted  (Anderson,  1.  41ft).  By  a  like  prxKcss  Mr. 
kDirrton  (I.  63)  fixes  Oologne  ss  the  place,  and  Peter 
^nbel  as  the  printer  of  the  4to. 

•  The  localities  of  the  editions  are  not  without  IniereKt. 
lamburgb,  Cologne.  Wonns,  in  1625 ;  Antwerp  in  1636, 
IT,  '28;  Marlborow  (s  Marburg)  in  1629;  Strasbnig 
Joye'x  edit.)  In  1531 ;  Bergeibop-Zoom  In  1633  (Joye's); 
ofanc  vl.ai  NurfttibiTg  In  IftJJ;  Antwerp  In  1531  (Cotton, 


The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
WMi  as  nobly  doiy?.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honoiu 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translatioL 
baaed  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  lata 
vei-s.ions  has  been  aln)ost  in  exact  prapoition  as  th^j 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scriptmv 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  oi 
the  writei'  ( Obedience ,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  poilological  helps  that  weie  accessible,  tc 
attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a 
tivuslator  was  to  place  his  renderi  as  nearly  aa 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  vsociations  that  had  gatheivl  round  the 
woiiis  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather  than  helpa, 
and  sought,  as  fiu:  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Not  "grace,"  but  "favour,"  even  in  John  i.  17 
(in  edition  of  1525) ;  not  *•  charity,"  but  "  love  ;** 
not  **  confessing,"  but  **  acknowledging ;"  not 
"penance,"  but  "rspentanca;"  not " priests,"  but 
"  seniors  "  or  **  elden  ;'*  not  **  salvation,"  but 
"  health  ;"  m^t  "church,"  but " congregation,"  are 
instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then  looked  on 
as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (bir  T.  More, 
/.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar  with.  In 
otheiv  the  later  versions  bear  traces  of  a  reaction 
in  &vour  of  tlie  older  phraseology.  In  thia,  as  in 
other  things,  Tyndal  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  tlie  versions  of  tibe 
English  Church  have  tbraughout  been  popular,  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the 
most  opposite  tempera  and  contrasted  opinions— to 
J.  H.  hVwman  {Dublin  Review,  June,  1853)  and 
J.  A.  l*roude — ^is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
t!*ul  hfulcfss.*  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  fi'ee  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholMrs, 
not  for  tlie  people;  of  a  veiaion  full  of  "ink- 
horn  *'  phiases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
English  nation.  And  throughout  there  ia  the  per* 
vading  stamp,  so  of^en  wanting  in  other  like  works, 
of  the  most  thorough  truthfulnera.  No  word  has 
been  altered  to  court  a  kina^'s  favour,  or  please 
bishops,  or  make  out  a  case  tor  or  against  a  ptr^ 
ticular  opiui.->n.  He  ia  working  freely,  not  iu  the 
fetters  of  pi  escribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire 
sincerity  he  could  say,  ")  ill  God  to  i^eoord, 
against  the  day  we  shsJl  f.fpear  before  our  Lord 
Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I 

PrinlitA  Mditiom,  pp.  4-6). 

*  Two  names  connect  themselves  sadly  with  thl<  wi 
slon.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1 634  wss  presented  spedallj 
to  Anne  Boieyn,  and  is  now  extant  hi  the  British  Museum 
Several  psssages,  such  ss  night  be  msrked  for  devotlonsi 
use,  are  underscored  In  red  ink.  Another  refcnning  Lady, 
Joan  Bocber,  was  known  to  have  bevn  active  In  circulating 
Tyndsl's  N.  T.  (Neal,  i.  43 ;  Stiype,  JMn.  L  c  26). 

•  The  testimony  of  a  Roman  Oitholic  scholar  Is  worth 
qnoting :— **  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  Idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  version 
has  as  yet  surpassed  It "  (Ueddes,  PrvtpeeiuM  for  a  nen 
TrandaUon,  p.  89).  llie  writer  cannot  forbear  adding 
Mr.  Fronde's  Judgment  In  his  own  words  :—'*  llie  pe- 
culiar genlnSk  If  rach  a  word  may  be  permitted,  which 
breathes  through  it,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  miO«*ty, 
the  Hsxon  simpHdiy,  the  preternatural  grandeur,  un- 
equalled, nnapproacbed.  In  the  auempied  Improvrmenta 
of  modem  scholara.— all  are  hero,  and  bear  the  Impren 
ot  the  mind  of  one  nan,  and  that  man  Willtsm  Tyndal  * 
(Hist,  of  Kng.  in.  H4). 
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nerer  altered  one  ifUable  of  God's  word  against 
my  conseienoe,  nor  m>uld  thia  day,  if  all  that  ia  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  boootir,  or  riches, 
miffht  be  giren  ne  "  (AnderMXi,  i.  349). 

fv.  CoVERDALB.-— (1.)  A  complete  tFsnsbtioQ  of 
the  Bible,  different  from  Tjndal's,  bearing  the  name 
of  Miles  CoreixUle,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 
appeared  in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the 
choice  of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probobl  j 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tyndal's  oontrorersial  treatises, 
and  the  polemical  character  of  his  prefiKXS  and  notes, 
had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  embittei^ 
the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that 
he  had  written  was  publidj  condemned.  There 
was  no  hope  of  obtaming  the  king's  sanction  for 
anything  that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an 
English  translation  began  to  find  farour.  The  rup- 
ture with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt  what  was 
urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  breaking  for 
•ver  the  spell  of  the  Pope*s  authority.  The  bi^ops 
even  began  to  think  of  the  thine  as  possible.  It 
was  tidked  of  in  Convocation.  Toey  would  take  it 
in  hand  themselres.  The  work  did  not,  howerer, 
make  much  progress.  The  great  preliminary  ques- 
tion wheUier  *' venerable"  words,  soch  as  hostia, 
penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be 
retained,  was  still  unsettled  ^Andenna,  i.  414).* 
Not  till  '*  the  day  after  doomsday  "  (the  words  are 
Cranmer'N^  were  the  English  people  likely  to  get 
tbdr  English  Bible  from  the  bishops  (ib.  L  577). 
Cntmwell,  it  is  probably  thought  it  bstter  to  lose 
DO  further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that  spe- 
cial work  {Pref.  to  CooerdaUt  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  en- 
trusted. There  was  no  stigma  attacM  to  his  name, 
and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neither  at  that  time 
nor  afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  sufficiently  promi- 
nent position  to  become  an  object  of  special  perse- 
cution.* 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  eiecuted  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fiahkm 
from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made 
this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  his 
•wn  hmguagi»,  **  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared htmaelf  for  the  work  by  kmg  years  of  labour  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make 
a  translation  at  second  hand  "  out  of  the  Douchcr 
(Luther's  German  Version)  and  the  Latine."7    The 

•  A  Ust  of  such  words,  W  to  number,  wss  fonnaUy  laid 
before  Oouvocstlon  by  Gardiner  In  1542.  with  Um  pn>- 
pQsd  that  they  should  be  left  untranslated,  or  Englished 
with  as  Uttle  change  ss  possible  (Lewis,  HitL  ch.  2). 

s  It  is  uncertain  where  this  venrion  was  printed,  the 
UtleiMge  betnc  silent  on  that  point.  Zoridi,  Ccdogne, 
and  Frankfort  have  all  been  ooii\)ectared.  Coverdale  is 
known  to  have  been  abroad,  and  maj  have  c&ine  in 
ouutact  with  Lother. 

7  There  seems  something  like  sn  advertising  tact  In 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  wooM  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  vatae  In  any  trsoslatioo  bat  one  fhan  the  origlnaL 
But  the  ■■  Doncbe  "  would  serve  to  attract  the  Reforming 
partjr.  who  held  Luther's  name  in  honour;  while  the 
*  Latlne"  would  at  least  oonciUaie  the  cuDservatlve  feel- 
ing of  Gardiner  and  his  aatodatpa  WUtsker,  however, 
maintains  that  Coverdale  knew  mors  Hebrew  then  be 
chose,  at  this  Ume.  to  acknowledge,  and  refers  to  his  trsna^ 
lation  of  one  dlffleult  passage  (*'  Ye  take  youre  pleasure 
under  the  okes  snd  imder  all  grene  trees,  the  children 
beri»«e  fluine  in  the  valley}!."  la  Ivli.  ft)  as  proving  an 


one  ahns  at  a  rendenng  whirli  elnll  be  xht 

and  most  eiact  pottdble.    Tlie  other  Mse*  Ibh 

weak  commonplace  as  to  tha  adTaatage  «f 

many  £ugll«h  words  for  one  and  the 

hi  the  original,  and  in  pnctiee  oscillatca  beti 

••  penanM^'  and  •*  repentance,"  *»  i— "•  — ^  - 

rity,"  -  priests  "  and  ••  ddeim,' 

of  ^ords  were  as  true  and  adequifiB  aa  tkm 

(Preface,  p.  19).     In  spite  of 

however,  there  if  mndi  to  like 

temper  of  Coverdale.     He  is  a 

labouring  as  sudb  eoDtentedly,  OfOt 

appear  other  than  he  is.    He  thinkB  it  a  fr»sd  gaa 

that  there  should  be  a  divenity  of  transbt^aiB.   Br 

acknowledges,  though  he  dare  not  BaniB  it»  the  es- 

ceUcnoe  of  IVndal's  venion,"  and  regrets  the  ■»> 

fortune  whic»  left  it  inoompkte.   He  atalas  ftmoAj 

that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  aaaataaoe  at 

that  and  of  five  others.*    If  the  lanfiiaf^e  af  he 

dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  ooDorpans  to  Moses 

David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  sooaewhai 

in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more 

than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V^  ; 

was  more  to  palliate  it.^ 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Ooverdale'a 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  autharrtis  be  M* 
lowed.'  The  prc^wr  namea  of  the  Ol  T.  affar  6? 
the  most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Eliam  ISveaa. 
Odiozias;  sometimes,  as  in  Eaaj  and  J  iimv,  u 
that  which  was  familiar  m  qwkcn  fengiwh.  Seo^ 
points  of  correqwndenoB  with  Luther's  rmtmm.  an 
not  without  interest.  Thus  *'Caafa,'*  vhieh  ■ 
Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  nnilbraiily  !«> 
dered '« Ethiopia,"  is  in  Covetdale  •«  M orins'  bad' 
(Ps.  Izviii.  31;  Acta  viii.  27,  Jbc).  rnOer  ^ 
**  Mohrenlande "  of  Luther,  and  appsara  m  thm 
form  accordingly  in  tha  P.  B.  venkai  of  tha 
The  proper  name  Rabahakeh  paiaes,  aa  ia 
into  the  *'  chief  butler  "  (2  K.  xviU.  17;  i 
U).  In  making  the  Bona  of  David '•pnesu*  {a  f 
viii.  18),  he  followed  both  hiaaathoriliM. 

bishops"  in  Ads  xz.  28  ("umsesjs"  »  A.  V 


are 

«'  Shiloh,"  inthe  proDhecyof  Gouafiz.  10, 

**  the  worthy,"  after  Luther'a  •*  d«r  Udd."  -  TWv 
houghed  oxen "  takes  the  place  af  **  ther 
down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  zlix.  6.  The  atagttiB 
*•  Lamia"  is  taken  firom  the  Vulg.,  m  the 
rendering  of  ZHm  ('<  wiM  beasts,"  A.  V.) 
zzxiT.  14.  The  •*  tabenade  -C  witMsa,"* 
the  A.  y.  baa  **  oongrefpstion,''  shows  the  ssb* 
influence.  In  spite  of  Tyndal,  the  Volg.  *•  piece 
gratiA,"  fai  Luke  L  28,  kads  to  "fiiU  of 


independent  judgment  against  the  aottoat^  af 
and  the  Vulgate  (iSKit.  and  OHL  Bmqmrjf,  p.  ia)L 

t  M  If  |]|0||  ^|]|0  reader]  be  fervent  In  pimyer.  Oei  ifeaC 
not  only  send  thee  it  [the  Kble]  in  a  bett«r  {} 
the  ministration  of  those  that  b^pa  It 
also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that  befa 
withaL" 

*  The  five  were  piobab|y-<l)  TheToIpaa.  (^Lsato^ 
(3)  TbeGennan  Swiss  version  of  Aolch  i4>  *mm  l^utotf 
r^pilnus,  (ft)  'ryodal's.  Otben,  bow«vcr, 
tured  a  Omoan  tnmslatlon  of  the  Valgata 
Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  venloa  froca  Loihcr  (WhimtaK. 
ond  CriL  AifN^ry,  p,  4ft). 

b  ReIsavesittothekin8;e.9..*tDC0>reethh 
tloo,  to  smend  it,  to  impro\-e  \s*s  wwdminj  1^  fa^  «»< 
clean  to  reject  It,  If  your  pxUy 
aeoessary." 

•  QlDsbnrg  (Afp.  to  CefuktK)  h 
regard  to  one  book  at  least  of  the  a  T,  QrnM^rti  I-*- 
lowed  the  fjennan^wlss  verskm  printad 
IftSl.  with  an  airoosi  eenrile  obeBquifiusQcai 
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vhtle  we  haye,  on  th«  other  bond,  **  coogregatlon  '* 
throogboat  the  N.  T.  for  imicKfietu,  mod  *'loTe" 
)Bflcad  of  «•  cbuity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiU.  It  wu  the  neult 
of  the  tame  indecmion  that  his  language  as  to  'be 
Apoorypha  Uieks  the  sharpnew  of  thai  of  th«  more 
saaloiis  reformers.  '*  Baruch  "  is  phiced  with  the 
ouontcal  books,  afWr  **  Ljunentatioiis.''  Of  the  rest 
tm  says  that  thej  are  *'  placed  apart,*'  as  "  not  held 
by  eodeiiastical  dootors  in  the  same  repute"  as  the 
other  Seriptores,  but  this  is  onlj  because  there  are 
*'dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  differ  from  the 
"open  Soipture."  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
■hould  be  '•deroiscd  or  little  set  by."  **  Patience 
«id  stndy  would  show  that  the  two  were  i^^reed." 

{4,\  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
tha  Claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
▼ersioo  of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  564 ;  Whitaker, 
^ut.  and  Cnt,  Inquiry,  pw  58).  It  is  not  improbable, 
howerer,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell 
{P.emamB,  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  an  aoquaintanoe  **  not  only 
with  the  standing  text  of  tlie  Hebraw,  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,"  but  also 
with  **  the  diversity  of  rmdiog  of  aU  texts."  He,  at 
any  rate,  continued  his  work  as  a  pains-taking  editor. 
Fi«$h  editions  of  his  Bible  were  published,  keeping 
their  ground  in  spita  of  rirals,  in  1537, 1539, 1550, 
1553.  He  WIS  called  in  at  a  still  later  period  to 
aasist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among  smaller  facts 
connected  with  this  editiim  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hebrew  letteia — of  the  name  Jehovah-- 
in  Che  title-page  (iDn^),  and  again  in  the  maiigin  of 
the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not 
of  Ps.  cxix.  The  plund  form  *•  Biblia"  is  retained 
in  the  titl^page,  possibly  however  in  its  later  use 
as  a  singular  feminine  [comp.  Bible].  There  are  no 
notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  diviaioos  into  venes. 
The  lettera  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  early 
editiona  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the  only 
helps  for  finding  places.  Maxginal  i-eferenoes  point 
to  parallel  pasmges.  The  0.  T.,  especially  in  Genesis^ 
haM  the  attraction  of  woodcuts.  Each  book  has  a 
table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.' 

V.  Mattuew.^1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religions  history 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  psendonymoos,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
real  translator.  The  tradition  which  oonnects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-iaartyr  of 
the  Marian  perMcution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
rests  (1)  on  the  kinguage  of  the  indictment  and 
aeotence  which  describe  him  (Foxe,  Acts  and  Jfonu- 
manti,  p.  1029,  1563 ;  Chester,  L^e  of  Rogen,  pp. 
418-423)  as  Joannes  Kogeiv  alias  Matthsw,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  (2)  the  testimony  ef 
Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal  know- 
ledge, the  current  belief  of  his  time ;  (8)  the  oceui^ 
mice  at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  in  the  Prefitoe,  of  the  initials 
J.  R.;«  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivides 
itnelf.  {(Bu)  Rogers,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke 
Coll.  Cambridge  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient  fiune 
to  be  invited  to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  rhsplain  to  the  mer- 

•  A  eareftal  repnnt»  UKnigh  not  a  fac-slmile^  of  Cover- 
isle's  venlon  hss  been  published  by  Bsgster  (1839). 

•  These  vrn«nerital   luitisto  arc  ruiioosly  selected. 


chant  adventurem  of  Antwerp,  and  then*  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  years  before  the 
letter's  death.  Matthew's  Bible,  as  might  be 
expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  TtprtXMom 
Tyndal'a  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  o- 
oasional  modifications  from  Coverdale.  (6.)  Ibe 
knguage  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  whc 
baa  mixed  mnch,  as  Hogrrs  mixed,  with  forei^ 
refonners.  "This  hope  have  the  godlie  even  in 
stiwige  countries,  in  your  grace's  godliness." 

(2.;  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  appai^ 
euUy  abroad,  and  was  carried  ou  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  nanaes  of  the  London  printeiv,  Graflon  and 
Whitechurch,  appear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this :  Coveixlale's  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction — ^least  of  all  were  the 
more  tivlous  and  8chohu>like  relormers  contented 
with  It.  As  the  only  complete  English  Bible,  it 
was,  however,  as  yet,  in  poaseasion  of  the  field 
Tyudal  and  Kogen,  therefore,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  imprisonnaent  of  the  former,  determined  on 
another,  to  uclude  O.  T.,  N.  T.,  and  Apocrypha, 
but  based  throughout  on  the  original.  Left  to 
himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  woric,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntx),  and  thus  got  as  far 
as  Isaiah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Graf- 
ton and  Whitechnrch,  then  came  in  ((Chester,  Life 
of  £ogera,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  speculstiou 
to  enter  the  market  with  this,  ami  so  drive  out 
Coverdale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest  They 
accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital,  500/., 
and  then  csme  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may  be 
described  as  a  miracle  of  audacity.  Rogen's  name, 
known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppressed,  and 
the  simulacrum  of  Thomas  Mattiiew  disarms  suspi* 
cion.  The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cranmer. 
He  reads,  approves,  njoices.  He  would  rather 
have  the  news  of  its  beini;  licensed  than  a  thousand 
pounds  ^Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Application  ia 
then  maoe  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to  Crom- 
well. The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pulH 
lisher  wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopol) 
for  five  yean  will  give  him  a  fair  mai^n  of  profit. 
Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undeinald  by  pirati- 
cal, inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on  inferior 
paper.  Failing  this  he  trusts  that  the  king  will 
oi^er  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  eveiy  incumbent^ 
and  six  br  evay  abbey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the 
king  might,  at  least,  impose  that  obligation  on  all 
the  popishly-indined  clergy.  That  wil'.  bring  in 
something,  besidee  the  good  it  may  pcesi^jiy  do  them 
(Chester,  p.  430).  The  application  was,  to  some 
extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  oixlered,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  every  chuxx^,  the 
cost  being  divided  between  the  clergy  and  the 
parishionen.  This  was,  therefore,  the  firat  Autlkf 
rised  Venion.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he  thus 
sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  wss  substantially 
kieiidcal  with  what  had  been  f.ublicly  stigmatised 
in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  (ut  rnipra).  What  had 
before  given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemic  dia- 
rscter  of  Tyndal 's  annotations,  and  hei%  were  notes 
bolder,  and  more  thorough  still.  Kven  the  significant 
W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 

H.  R.  #9r  tne  king's  nsme,  W.  T.  (at  the  en«  of  lbs  O  T.} 
lor  WUUam  Tyndal,  n.  0.  for  Kicksnl  Omnoa  tU 
printer. 
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(3.)  What  hM  been  oiad  of  Tyndal's 
iI^Ubb,  of  ooane,  to  tbb.  Thore  are,  howerer, 
dgiis  of  a  more  adyanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  techniod  words  conneGted  with  the  Finlms, 
Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  ^^leminith,  Ac,  are  daboratel  j 
ex]^aiiMd.  Pii.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
veraes  of  Lamentatioos.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Fanqihnse  (Job  ri.),  to  RabU  Abraham 
'J(fb  ziz.),  to  Kimchi  (Fk  m,\  A  like  nuige 
of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N.  T.  Stnbo  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings, 
ilacrobiiis  as  testafjing  to  Herod's  ferodty  (Matt, 
it.),  Erasmus's  Paiiaphrsse  on  Matt  xiU.,  zr.  The 
popular  identificbtioo  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner "  is  discussed,  and  re- 
jected (Luke  z.).  More  noticeable  eren  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fulbiess  of  the  ezegetical 
notes  scattered  throoghout  the  book.  Stnmg  and 
earnest  in  aflsertiiig  what  he  looked  on  as  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  tlie  Goq)el,  there  was  in  BogeiY  a 
Luther-like  freeckMn  in  other  things  which  hiu  not 
appeared  again  in  any  authorised  tnuislation  or 
popular  commentary.  He  guards  his  readers 
against  looking  on  the  narrative  of  Job  i.as  liteiidlj 
true.  He  recogniseq  a  definite  historical  starting- 
|N>int  for  Pk.  xlv.  (**  The  sona  of  Koi-ah  pivise  Solo- 
moo  for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and  noble- 
ness, both  of  himself  and  of  bis  wife'*),  Ps.  zzii. 

("  Darid  dedareth  Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself"),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(*'  Sotomon  made  this  bdade  for  hinuelf  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of 
hioMelf,  figuring  Christ,"  ftc.).  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  U  *'  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word 
to  simple  soolii,*'  to  be  '*  pitifiil  over  the  weariness 
of  such  neighbooTB  as  laboured  sore  all  the  week 
long."  **  When  such  occasions  come  as  torn  our 
rest  to  occupation  and  labour,  then  ought  we  to 
iwnember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  ( Jer.  zrii.).  He  sees  in 
the  PkDphets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  "  expoundera  of 
Holy  Scripture"  (Acta  zr.).  To  the  man  liriag 
m  &ith,  **  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and 
all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spiritual;"  to 
those  who  are  not,  **  learning,  doctrine,  oontenip!.i- 
tion  of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scripture, 
founding  of  churdies  and  abbeys,  are  works  of  the 
<iesh  "  {Pref.  to  Bomaiu  ).'  "  Neither  is  ootwaid 
cireumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of 
thonselTes,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance 
to  keep  the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  rii.).  *<He  that 
desireth  honour,  gaspeth  afler  lucre.  .  .  •  castles, 
parks,  lordships  ....  desireth  not  a  work,  mudi 
less  a  good  work,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  biitbop  '* 
'^l  Tim.  iii.).  £s.  zzxir.  is  said  to  be  *'  against 
oishops  and  curates  that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ " 
The  ftTysAos  iiatKiiirlas  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appears 
(as  in  Tyndal)  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  congi^ega- 
tion."  Strong  protests  against  Purf^atory  are  found 
in  notes  to  Ex,  zriii.  and  1  Cor.  in.,  and  in  the 
•'  Table  of  Principal  MaUen  "  it  is  significantly 
stated  under  the  woiti  Purgatory  that  *'  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  oar 
STHb  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God." 
The  Prefiv^e  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name, 
and  distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  books. 
No  notes  aie  added,  and  the  tiwislation  is  taken 

'  Tbe  long  prefaoe  to  the  Roaums  (seren  foUo  pages) 
iraa  satotsntUlly  idcuUcsl  with  that  In  Tymlsl's  edidoc 
at  ISM. 
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from  CoTerdaley  as  if  it  liaa  not 
give  modi  labour  to  it. 

(4.)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Koprs  ki 
lows  Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  6r  as  tot 
Epistle  to  Philemoo.  This  is  fiiUowd  \j  the 
Ephftles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  arimws,  thss 
thoee  of  St  Petqr,  S$t.  James,  and  2»t.  JaJa. 
Woodcuts,  not  Ttrj  finely  introdoced  «!lBe«h«.-< 
are  prefixed  to  erery  ch^An-  in  tbe  cBcrebnai 
The  introdnctioa  of  the "TaUe"  menCk— I  aben 
gives  Rogen  a  claim  to  be  the  Fstriareh  of  0»- 
ooidanoes,  the  **  father"  of  all  sadh  as  write  m 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible.  Revemnoe  tor  the  He- 
brew text  is  diown  by  fab  atrikiqg  out  the  tfane 
Terses  which  the  Vnigafte  has  ujoed  to  1^  zrr.  fa 
a  later  edition,  published  at  \  aria,  not  by  IU>g«n 
himself,  but  by  Grafton,  under  CorerdaleV  soprria- 
tendence,  in  1S39,  the  obnoxious  Ph>log;ue  sal 
Pre&oes  were  suppressed,  and  tbe  nates  syiti'msti 
cally  expai|pitBd  and  toned  down.  Ibe  book  n 
in  adTance  of  the  age.  Neither  beoimellew  oc 
bishopM  wei«  pi^epared  to  be  respoosible  for  it. 

Vi.  TAVER.NBB  (1539).  (1.)  Tbe  boUiMi  u 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  aaid*  friz^w 
ened  the  ecclesiastical  workl  from  ita  piyiieti. 
Coverdale's  Version  was,  howerer,  too  inaecorate  t* 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  BidianiT 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  The 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  dkosen  aa  one  of  tat 
canons  of  the  Osxdinal's  CoU^  at  Ozibrl 
a  reputation  for  acholanhtp,  and  this  is 
by  the  rharsrtw  of  his  translstion  It  pnofcasn,  a 
the  title-page,  to  be  **  newly  recognned,  with  gnai 
diligence,  ^er  the  nsost  fiuthful  exonplsis.**  IV 
editor  acknowledges  *'  the  laboun  of  others  f  £.  « 
Tyndal,  CoTerdale,  and  Matthew,  thoogh  he  does  nst 
name  them)  who  haTe  neither  undiligefitly  nor  an* 
learnedly  tnTelled,"  owns  that  the  wcA  is  nat  am 
which  can  be  done  "  abeolotely "  (C  «.  oomplcCaj'; 
by  one  or  two  persons,  but  requires  "  a  deeper  ea>- 
ferring  of  many  learned  wittes  toeetfaer,  aad  alss 
a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure ;  bat  tbe  tha; 
had  to  be  done;  he  had  been  asked  to  do  iL  He  ha* 
•«  used  his  talent "  aa  he  could. 

(2.)  In  moat  respects  thift  may  be 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Hatthew*s. 
Table  of  Principal  Matten,  and  tbere  are 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polenscai.  Tbr 
paBsagffl  quoted  aboTe  are,  e.  g,  omitted  wholly  sr 
in  part.  The  Episdes  follow  the 
before. 

Vll.  Crakmeb.  (1.)  In  tbe 
Tavemer*s,  and  coming  from  the  aame  pi  ess,  Ap- 
peared an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  statri  r  lair* 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  faig^ 
name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  tttfo-fieg^  a 
an  elaborate  engraTing,  the  spirit  and  power  of  wbirft 
indicate  the  ^nnd  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  «b 
his  throne,  is  giTing  the  Vtrhitm  Dei  to  the  b^hep 
and  doctOFi,  and  &ej  distribute  it  to  tbe  peopie* 
while  docton  and  people  are  all  jcnning  In  cria  <rf 
**  Vfvat  Hex,"  It  declares  tbe  book  to  be  •*  truhr 
ti-anslated  afler  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  end  Grak 
texts"  by  ** divers  excdleot  learned  men*  expert  in 
the  foi-e:iaid  tongues."  A  pre&oe,  fai  April,  1M^ 
with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  tbe  arcbhtsbe^'i 
saiicticn.  In  a  later  edition  (Nbv.  1540),  his  aam 
appeara  on  the  titlepage,  and  tbe  names  of  ins  coa^ 
jutoi>  ar^  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonsiid)  Bisbop  of  T^  i^ 
■  hiun.  uod   Nicholas  (Hcatli)  Biahop  of  ~ 
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but  thb  does  not  exclude  the  poesibilitj  of  others 
(Living  been  employed  for  the  first  edition. 

(2.)  Craumer's  Ver»ion  presents,  as  might  be  ex- 
;)ect«(i,  manj  points  of  interest.   The  prologue  gives 
u  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  oaght 
to  be  than  we  have  fis  jet  seen.     Woitls  not  in  the 
oiiginsl  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.    Thev 
Aiv  added,  even  when  **  not  wanted  by  the  sense, 
to  satisfy  tliose  who  have  **  missed  them  "  in  previ- 
ous traDBiations,  f.  e,  they  represent  the  various 
things  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  differs  from  the 
iletr(:W.     The  sign  *  indicates  divernty  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew.    It  had  been  intended  to  give 
all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  this  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  editora 
purposed  therafore  to  print  them  in  a  little  volume  by 
theniselres.  The  frequent  hands  (iV)  in  the  noaipn, 
in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give  notes  at  the 
eud  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men  cautious, 
and,  as  thera  had  not  been  time  fi>r  "  the  Kin^s 
CooDol  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted,  and  no 
help  given  to  the  i-eader  beyond  the  mai^ginal  refer- 
ence. In  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  "  godly-learaed  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
a  greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous 
version.    The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their 
Hebrew  names  given,  BereBckUh  (Geneids),  Velle 
Schmoth  (Exodus),  and  ao  on.    1  and  2  Chr.  in  like 
manner  appear,  as  Dibrt  Haiamim,    In  the  edition 
•f  1541,  many  proper  nanses  in  the  0.  T.  appear  in 
the  fuller  Hebrew  form,  as  e,  g,  Amaziahu,  Jere- 
miahu.    In  spite  of  this  parade  of  learning,  how- 
ever, the  edition  of  1539  contains,  perhaps,  the 
motft  staitling  blunder  that  ever  appeared  under 
the  sanction  of  an  ardibishop's  name.     The  editora 
adopted  the  Preface  which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had 
been  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha.    In  that  prefiioe 
the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the  name 
was  concisely  given.    They  appear,  however,  to 
have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
ia  the  Churdi  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question 
ao  damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.     They 
ooked  out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful, 
and  found  one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Je- 
rome ao  applied,  though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to 
an  entirely  different  set  of  books.    They  accoi^ingly 
substituted  that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all 
other  respects  as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the 
somewhat  ludicrous  statement  that  the  *'  hooka  were 
called  Hagiographa,^*  because  '*  they  were  read  in 
secret  and  apart  *'  I 

f  3.)  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modi- 

fi<ationa  woi-th  noticing.  It  appeon  as  *'  authorised  " 

t4>  be  "  used  and  ft^uented     in  every  church  in 

the   kingdom."      The  introduction,  with  all  its 

elaboi-ate  promise  of  a  future  perfection  disappeara, 

ttnd^  in  it*  place,  there  is  a  long  pi-e&ce  by  Craumer, 

{ivoiding  as  much  ss  possible  all  references  to  other 

ti-anslations,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone,  blaming 

tl.ose  who  "  refuse  to  read,*'  on  the  one  band,  and 

*"  inoi-dinate  reading,"  on  the  other.     This  neutral 

character,  m>  diarncteristic  of  Cranmer's  policy,  was 

Joubtieas  that  which  enable<l  it  to  keep  its  ground 

during  the  changing  moods  of  Henry's  later  years. 

It    was   reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was  the 

A  uthoj-iaed  Veraion  of  the  English  Church  till  1568 

— the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  excited.     From  it, 

ac<x»i^ing1y,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions 

H'  idcripture  in  the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552. 


a  JAich,  e^.,  as  **  wortliy  (hdu  of  penanon.* 


The  Psalms,  as  a  whok,  the  quotatfams  from  Scrip 
ture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentencrs  in  the  Com- 
munion Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,!  stiij 
preserve  the  remembnuice  of  it.  The  osdilatinff 
character  of  the  book  is  shown  in  the  nse  of  *'  love 
instead  of  **  charity  *'  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  oongny 
gation"  instead  of  "church  "  generally,  nfler  Tyn- 
dal ;  while  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singutai 
rendering,  as  if  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  opponents, 
**  with  authority  of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indi- 
cating doubtful  textii  by  a  smaller  type  was  ad« 
hered  to,  and  was  applied,  among  other  pana<*cs,  to 
Ps.  xiv.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of 
1  John  V.  7.  The  translation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
**  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood,  is  pro- 
fitable," &C.,  antidpateil  a  construction  of  that  text 
which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes 
attacked,  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however,  Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Gemeya. — (1.)  The  experimental  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke 
into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  of 
Cheke,  vii.  3),  had  so  little  infiuonce  on  the  veraioiib 
that  followed  that  it  hai-dly  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  showing  that  scholare  were  as 
yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary  gnve  a 
check  to  the  whole  work,  as  tar  as  England  was  oon- 
cemed  ;  but  the  exiles  who  fied  tb  Geneva  entered  on 
it  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Cranmer's  Veraion 
did  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its  sice  made  it  too 
oostly.  There  were  no  explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes. 
It  followed  Coverdale  too  dosteiy;  and  where  it 
deviated,  did  so,  in  some  instances,  in  a  reti'ograde 
direction.  The  Genevan  refugees — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampeon,  and 
Coverdale  himself — laboured  '*  for  two  yeara  or 
more,  day  and  night."  They  entered  on  their 
**  great  and  wonderful  work "  with  much  '*  fear 
and  trembling."  'llieir  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
**  diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  {Preface).  The 
N.  T.,  tianslated  by  Whittiughnro,  wa»  printed  by 
Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  156C. 

(2.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  six^  ynurs. 
the  most  popular  of  all  veivions.  Laigely  imported 
in  the  early  years  of  Elizabetli,  it  was  printed  .Vi 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  given 
to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred,  in  1 576, 
to  Barker,  in  whose  fiimily  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  leai 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  causes  c< 
this  general  acceptance  are  not  difficult  to  aeoertain. 
The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and 
more  portable — a  amall  quarto,  instead  of  the  lai-ge 
folio  of  Cranmei^s  "  Great  Bible."  It  was  the  fiivt 
Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  blodE  letter, 
and  appeared  in  Roman  type.  It  was  the  finl 
which,  following  the  Hebrew  example,  recognised 
the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the  preachen  or 
hearera  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied,  in  mosi 
of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  of 
considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  oflen  iwlly 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual  and  evangelical. 
It  was  accordingly  the  version  specially  adopted  by 
tlie  great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  ol 
Elisabeth,  and  for  into  that  of  Jameo.  As  miaht 
be  expected,  it  was  IwMd  :n  Tyndal*s  Version,  o&i 
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leturning  to  it  whare  the  interuMdiate  randeriiigi 
bad  hud  the  diaivcter  of  a  oompromise. 

(3.)  Some  pecaliaritiee  are  worthj  of  special 
Botioe: — (1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the 
**tnie  writing"  of  manr  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  aawxlingly  with  forms  like  Uhak  (Issac), 
Jaacob,  aad  the  like.  (2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
Fsvil  fix>m  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  in  a  riioi-t  Preface,  leaves  the  aathorship  an 
open  questioQ.  (3)  It  avows  the  prindple  of 
putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  in  Italics. 

(4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  oonunemo- 
rating  Scripture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Reformers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  alti^ther. 

(5)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  ApociTplia.  (6)  The  notes  were  cha- 
racteiistically  Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theol<^,  but 
in  their  ptditiot.  They  made  all<>giattce  to  kings 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  fiiith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  2  Chr.  xv.  16)  at  least 
seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favour 
tyrannicide> 

(4.)  The  dreumstanoes  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  Version  are  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  difieiwit  a  spirit  the  great 
fathers  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  most  con- 
servative of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  otlen  animated  their  sueoesiors.  Men 
talk  now  of  different  translations  and  various  read- 
ings as  likely  to  undermine  the  fiiith  of  the  people. 
When  application  was  made  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  15G5,  to  suppoit  Bodleigh*s  application  for  a 
licence  to  reprint  the  Goieva  Version  in  i2mo.,  he 
wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favour.  He  was  at  the  time 
looking  foi'ward  to  the  work  he  atlerwardi  accom- 
plished, of  "  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
Churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  peimit  ;'*  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  '*  nothing  hindefi  but  rather  doo  much  good, 
to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings" 
(Stiype,  Life  o/  Parker,  iii.  6).*  In  many  of  t«>« 
later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  pui-ports  to 
be  based  upon  Beza's  Latin  Version ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac  Camer,  P.  Leseler, 
Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Bible.— (1.)  The  fiu^  just 
itated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  spite  of  his  libei'al  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  prepantions 
wera  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suflragans  presents  some  points  o£  intei'et^t,  as 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  **  common 
tnmslation "  (Geneva ?),  as  '*  following  Muuster  too 
much,"  nnd  so  "  swerving  much  from  the  Hebrew," 
Guest,  Biiihop  of  St  David's,  who  took  tlie  Psalms, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  N.  T.  quotations,  *'  for  the  avoiding 
of  offence;"  and  Coz,  Bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 


h  The  note  •*  Herstn  be  showed  that  he  lacked  seal,  for 
she  oufiit  to  have  died,"  w«8  probably  one  wbicfa  Scotch  , 
fanatics  bad  hiindled  in  oonnezion  with  the  name  of 
James's  mother. 

i  The  Geneva  Version,  as  pnbllahed  by  Barker,  Is  that 
popularly  known  as  tltf  AvscAei  Bible,  from  Its  rendering 
if  Qm.  lit.  f .  it  haf  however  been  preceded  in  this  by 
HrdilTea 


down  the  sensible  role  that  *'  inUian  tinns  wcie  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  aid  •«  thil  the  ususl 
terms  were  to  be  retained  ao  fiir  forth  aa  the  Hsbtm 
will  weU  bear"  (Strype,  Perker,  iii.  6).  The  |fio- 
dple  of  pioua  finuds,  of  distorting  the  truth  for  the 
si^e  of  edifioation,  has  perhaps  often  bea  acted  so 
by  otlicr  tnnalatars.  It  has  not  often  been  so  €»• 
piidtly  avowed  as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestiooSi 

(2.)  The  bishops  thus  ooosuited,  eight  in  number, 
together  with  some  deans  and  professors,  broof^ 
oat  the  fruit  of  their  lalMun  in  a  m^nifioent  felis 
(1568  and  1 572).  Everything  had  been  done  to  msb 
it  attractive.  A  l<Hig  erudite  preface  viodicstsc 
the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptorei. 
and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher)  sd- 
mitted  tiie  poeiti<Mi  whidi  later  divines  have  oftea 
been  slow  to  admit,  that  **  there  be  yet  in  the 
Gospel  naany  dark  places  whidi,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  posterity  slsill  be  made  much  more  opea.* 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  diarsetcr  Umd 
those  of  Uie  Geneva  Bible  wei«  scattered  profuiel  j, 
especially  in  Genesis.  Three  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Borleigh,  beautiful 
specimens  (^  copperplate  engraving,  iqipeared  on  the 
titiepagea  of  the  several  parta.^  A  map  of  Palestine 
was  given,  with  degrees  of  bititode  and  longitude, 
in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  moat  daborate  series  of 
genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Broaghtao, 
the  great  Jiabbi  of  the  ^;e  (of  whom  more  bcnsfkff ), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquary  (Brougbtoe's 
name  being  in  dia&vour  with  the  bUhops),  was  pre- 
fixed (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20  ;  Lightfoot,  Life  ef 
Broughtan).  In  aome  points  it  followed  previooj 
ti-auslationa,  and  was  avowedly  baaed  on  CruimcrV 
*<  A  new  edition  was  neoessary."  »*  This  had  led 
some  wdl-<iiftposed  men  to  reoogniie  it  again,  not  m 
condemning  the  former  tranalatMo,  whidi  has  been 
followed  mostly  of  any  other  tinnidatkm,  eiaeptiog 
the  original  text"  ^Pref.  of  1572).  Cnuuner's 
Prologue  was  reprinted.  The  Genstm  division  into 
verses  was  adopted  throughout. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities,  howeTer,  appear  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  (1)  The  Books  of  the  fiOtie 
aiie  classified  as  l*gal,  hiatoiicBl,  SB|Hential,  and  pro- 
phetic. This  was  easy  enough  for  the  0.  T.,  but 
the  application  of  the  aame  idea  to  the  N.  T.  pro- 
duced some  rather  curious  combinations.  The  Gee- 
pis,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  to  Titos,  Phi- 
lemon, and  the  Hebiews,  are  gixniped  together  as 
legal,  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  aa  saptentkl ;  the 
Acts  iqipear  aa  the  one  historical,  tbe  KevebtioD 
as  the  one  prophetic  Book.  (2)  It  b  ^  oaIt 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometime  nariy 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  dbapteis 
were  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Chnich. 
(3)  One  edition  oontaincd  the  older  version  of  the 
Psalms  &wn  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  eolumos 
with  that  now  issued,  a  true  aiMl  pract)ral  *> 
knowledgment  of  the  benefit  of  a  divcnttf  of 
ti-anslations.  (4)  The  initials  of  the  tianslatHS 
were  attached  to  the  Books  which  they  had  m> 
rally  undertaken.     I'he  work  was  done  on  the  piaa 

k  The  fitness  of  these  iUnstratlom  is  open  to  qaati^ 
Othen  still  mors  inooognious  found  their  vsy  iMo  dv 
text  of  tbe  edition  of  1572,  and  tbe  fet* lings  of  tke  Punttzz 
were  sbocked  by  seetng  a  woodcut  <rf  Sepmat  in  ^ 
initial  letters  of  Johah,  Mlosh,  and  Nafaasii.  ufalfe  tM  d 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  went  ao  fiir  as  to  fife  U^ 
and  the  Swui.  'Hwre  must,  to  bbj  the  Isaol.  hsvt  bi«s 
veiy  sloveBkty  aditorab^  la  permit  ibin 
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»f  limited,  not  joifit  liaUlitj.  (5)  Here,  ai  in  tlw 
viauera,  there  u  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  niuxice  iDore  aoconteay,  ae,  $•  g»,  in  Hera, 
l«ahac,  Uxiahu,  5m  • 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  reniont,  the  Bishop's 
Bible  had  probabljr  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
cummaod  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  sixe  and 
cost  were  far  from  meetii  g  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Jti»  circulation  appears  to  have  been  pitictically 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  he 
supplied  with  it.  U  had  however,  at  any  rate,  Uie 
right  to  boast  of  some  good  Hebi«w  scholars  among 
the  translators.  One  of  them,  Bishop  Allry,  had 
written  a  Uebi-ew  Grammar;  and  though  vehe- 
mently attacked  bj  Bioughton  (Townley,  lAUraary 
History  of  tJte  BibU,  iii.  190),  it  was  defended  as 
vigorouslv  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  Irom  Seldeu  the  puise  of  being  "  the  best 
tituislation  in  the  world"  {Tabls  ToUk,  Worka,  iii. 
2U09). 

X.  KuEiiU  AND  DOUAT. — (1.)  The  successive 
changes  in  the  Prote»tant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were,  as  might  be  eipected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  ooutroversiolista  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some 
Mw  in  it  an  ai^umeut  against  any  translation  of 
^Scripture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  theie  changes  displayed.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  todc  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gardiner  had  taken  under  Henqr  VIII.  They  did 
i)ot  object  to  the  principle  of  an  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with 
being  fklse^  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
leiidy  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing:  that  their 
binhops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had  promised,  but 
had  not  perfonned.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
tlmt  they  should  take  some  bteps  which  might  en- 
able them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach ,  and 
the  Ki^lish  refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims — 
31artin,  Allen  (^terwards  cardinal),  and  Bristow — 
uudaiook  the  work.  Grqpory  Martin,  who  had 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  had  signalixed  himself  by 
an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,*  and  had  been 
answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Kuike,  Master 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  {A  Defence  of  the 
Sincere  and  Drue  jyxmslatum,  Sk.).  The  charges  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir 
T.  Moi-e  against  Tyndal.  *'  The  okl  time-honoured 
words  were  discarded.  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  V^ulgate  was  set  at  nou^t  when  the  trans- 
lator's view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Uieek  differed  from  what  he  found  in  them."  The 
new  model  trsnsUtion  was  to  avoid  these  &ults. 
It  was  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests 
and  people.  After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it 
was  published  at  Kheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
was  competent  to  tmnslate  from  the  Greek,  it  pro- 
re>«ed  to  be  based  on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic 
16  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  con- 
tjvtvei  sial.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
•omewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at 
I>ouay  in  1609.  The  language  was  precisely  what 
night  have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted 
iiu*diner's  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be. 
\t  every  page  we  stumble  on  **  strange  ink-bom 
voids,"  which  never  had  been  English,  and  never 

*  "▲  dtaooveryof  the  manifold  oorn^tttoos  of  Holy 
icHptares  bj  the  Heretikas  of  our  dajs.  qiccUUy  of  the 
^Djrllsh  sectaries."  The  lai«a^e  of  this  and  other  like 
4ii>ka  wai,  M  ml^t  be  expected,  very  abusive.  The 
Nble,  in  Protestant  translalions.  was  "not  God's  word, 


ooultl  be,  such,  e.g.,  as   '  the  PiMche  a^id  ita 
Axymes"  (Maik  xvi.  1),  "the  ardi-«jnuigogoe' 
(Mark  v.  35;,  « in  prepuce"  (Kom.  it.  9),  "  ooan 
rate  with  the  faUade  of  sin''  (Heb.  iii.  13),  "a 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xi.  4),  *'  this  is  the  nnnuutiaK 
tion"  (1  John  v.  5),  "  pre-ordlnate "  (Acts  xih. 
48),  '*  the  justi6cations  of  our  Loi^"  (Luke  i.  6), 
*'  what  is  to  me  and  thee"  (John  ii.  4),  "  longi- 
nimity  "  (Rom.  ii.  4),  *'  purge  the  old  leairen  that 
you  may  be  a  new   paste,  aa  you  are  azymes" 
{I  Cor.  iv.  7),  **  you  are  evacuated  fnun  Chiist' 
(Gal.  ▼.  4),  and  so  on." 

(2.^  A  stvle  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  ex- 
pecte<C  but  few  admirers.  Among  tbotse  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  gieat  name,  l^con,  who  leavn 
the  great  work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  uniformly  fi-om  the  Vulgate, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Khemish  Version 
tor  having  restorea  ''charity"  to  the  place  from 
whidi  Tyndal  had  expeUed  it,  in  I  Cor.  xin.  (Qf 
tJie  Pacifcation  of  ike  Church), 

XI.  Authorised  Vebsiom.— <1.)  The  position 
of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  veiwons 
in  use  at  &  coromenoement  of  the  reign  of  James 
was  hardly  satisfartory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was 
sanctioned  by  authority.  That  cf  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  schohirB  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue, 
denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of  '*  traps  and 
pitfaUx,'*  "  ovei-thi owing  all  religion,"  and  pro- 
posed a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  Knglish 
i^ptuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gardeners, 
artists,  and  thie  like,  about  the  words  ooonecteil 
with  their  seveial  caUings,  and  bound  to  submit 
th«dr  work  to  *<  one  qualified  for  difficultiea."  This 
ultimate  referee  waa,  of  course,  to  be  hlmsel/ 
(Strype,  Whiig^t,  iv.  19, 23).  Unhappily,  neither 
his  temper  nor  his  maimen  were  such  as  to  win 
favour  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked  him, 
worried  him,  drove  him  into  e]&.  His  feeling 
was,  however,  shared  by  others ;  and  among  the 
demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Keinolds 
being  the  spokesman^,  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three 
passages  only^Pk.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  Gal  iv.  25 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desired  effect 
of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The  bishops 
treated  the  ditliculties  which  they  did  raise  with 
supercilious  soora.  They  wei-e  **  trivial,  old,  and 
ofien  answei-ed."  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of  alarm 
which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  often  raised 
since.  ^  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  transUting" 
(Caitiwell,  Conferenoee,  p.  188'^.  Cranmer's  woHs 
seemed  likely  to  be  fultilW  again.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bishops,  W4  might  have  waited  for 
the  A.V.  *«till  the  day  after  doomaday."  Even 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  the  fcranslaton 
acknowledged  that  the  Hampton  Court  CJonferanot 
had  been  the  itartlng-point  of  it,  they  oould  not 

bat  the  devil's." 

■  Even  Roman  Osthotfcdlvlnes  have  lUt  the  soperloriij 
of  the  A  v.,  and  Cballooer.  In  hlseditloos  of  the  N.  T.  to 
174^.  and  the  BtUe,  1763,  often  follows  It  In  pieferrooe  le 
the  Rhclms  and  Dousy  uvnslaliona, 
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rmst  tiie  temptatioD  of  a  fliitt;  at  their  opponents. 
TIm  objectiona  to  the  Bishops  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  lo  justify  the 
ret'usai  of  the  Kuritans  to  snbsaribe  to  the  Com- 
munion  Book  {Preface  to  A.V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  tlie  politio  of  the  Genera  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  othei-s,  or 
exei-cising  his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  good  tnuialation,  and  that 
that  was  the  worrt  of  all.  Nothing,  howerer, 
was  settled  at  the  Conference  beyond  the  hope 
thus  held  out. 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  fbigetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  oi-ganising  and  superintending  the  anange- 
lueiits  fm*  a  new  translation  waa  one  specially  con« 
genial  to  him,  and  in  1606  the  ta^k  was  accordingly 
commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fifty-four  scho> 
lars*  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fiur  one.  Andrews, 
Soravia,  Overai,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  repiesented 
the  ** higher"  party  in  the  Church;  Keinolds, 
Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.*  Scho- 
lanhip  unconnected  with  paity  was  represented  by 
Henry  Sarile  and  John  Boyt.  One  name  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  gi^eatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  man  who  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  (1593),  urged  this  reiy  plan  of  a  joint  transla- 
tion, who  had  ^Ji-eady  translated  several  books  of 
the  O.T.  (Job,  lux:lesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations) 
was  ignomiuiously  excluded.  This  may  have  been, 
in  pait,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  But  in 
(lait,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Brooghton's  own  dia- 
rarter.  An  unmanageable  temper  showing  «tself 
in  violent  languMgi*,  and  the  habit  of  stigmat lining 
those  who  diflei^  ^m  him,  even  on  such  questions 
aa  thoise  connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  here- 
tical and  athdstic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly 
impracticable;  one  of  the  men  whose  preaejiv 
throws  a  Committee  or  Conference  into  chaos.% 

(3.)  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own 
oonscieiioes  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  tb4 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
lious  task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  they  received 
nothing  (Hey wood,  State  of  Auih,  Sibl.  Betfision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
libeiality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapteis,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 
favourable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contri- 
bute in  all  1000  marks,  and  tlie  king  was  to  be 
iufoimed  of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  peisons, 
became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  infoimed  of  it, 
that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to 
the  VMcant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
mnnner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and 
lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 


•  Only  forty-seven  names  appear  In  the  kinif  s  list 
(Dnm^t.  Brform,  Btoordt).  Seven  may  have  dl«d,  i»r  de- 
clined to  ad ;  o  -  it  maj  have  been  intcndrd  tbal  there 
iU>old  be  a  flna:  Oommiltee  of  Revisloa  A  fUU  list  is 
i;lTCfi  by  FttUer  (Ck.  Hitt.  z.) ;  snd  Is  rt-pndoMfl,  with 
bVipHpbical  particttlars,  by  Todd  and  Anderson. 

y  TUs  fide  was,  however,  weakened  oy  uie  death  of 
&1xA>Id»  and  Lively  during  the  pn>grt«»  of  the  work. 


country  to  hboor  in  Ite  gml  vaHk  (Sm 
Whiig^,  iv.).  That  tha  king  mi^  take  b 
place  as  the  director  of  the  whole,  s  eovr  of  tjfiei 
instructions  was  sent  to  each  tranvatnr,  mA  sppk- 
rently  drcnkted  froely  in  both  Univcnitiea. 

(4.>  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  VxU 
in  Fuller  U.  c.\  and  with  a  more  accurate  teit  a 
hornet  (Btform.  Becofda).  It  will  ooC  be  Deaearr 
to  give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  iatmstc^ 
to  note  the  bearing  of  each  danae  upon  the  wu.! 
in  hand,  and  its  rdattoo  to  previous  venUik 
(1)  The  Bishops'  BiUe  was  to  be  &Uo««d,  sad  » 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  Iks 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  Iks 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  Tcnica,  a  nsr 
demnation  of  that  already  oisting.  (2)  The  dsbm 
of  prophets  .•uid  others  were  to  be  retaiaei,  m 
nearly  as  may  be  as  they  are  vnl^arlj  qmL  TLs 
was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Ixfaak,  Jeienuak^ 
&&,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  remoca. 
and  whidi  some  Hebrew  sebolan  were  wiDiif  t 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probl^} 
the  forms  Jeremy,  Kliaa,  Osee,  Cort,  in  the  N.7. 
(3)  The  old  ecdesiastioal  words  to  be  kept,  as  *hi 
word  Church  not  to  be  txanslatod  Om»gnp:x».. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  tk> 
special  application.  **  Charity**  in  1  C«r.  x.. 
was  probably  also  due  to*  it.  The  earlier  von&v 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  gone  on  the  opfior-tt 
principle.  (4)  When  any  watd  hath  diven  iZ  - 
ticationa,  that  to  be  kept  which  hnth  U«b  sh< 
commonly  used  by  the  most  enunent  fothen,  be  < 
agreeable  to  the  propriefy  of  the  place  aaii  tit 
analogy  of  fiuth.  Thir,  like  the  former,  teid»  b 
confound  the  functimis  of  the  preadier  aod  t^ 
ti-anslntor,  and  substitntes  ecdesiastiral  tndtRa 
ftir  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  diviooa  of  ti« 
chapters  to  be  altered  eithei'  not  at  all,  or  as  liu 
M  (lossible.  Here,  aguin,  oonvenicnoe  was  maiv  iZ 
view  than  truth  and  aocuracj,  and  the  leaH  .* 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  whidi  an  maaifet ; 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  Be» 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  oplanataon  of  Bek:^ 
and  Greek  words.  Thia  was  obvi«Bly  dimi^ 
i^ainst  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  special  objectt  w 
the  king'a  aversion.  Pkactically,  howerw, 
whatever  Ming  it  originated,  we  nay  he  thsok'u 
that  the  A.V.  came  out  as  it  dkL,  without  oetv  c 
conmient.  The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  the  haaa 
ot  all  i^iders.  The  work  of  interpictatNMi  aa^  »() 
free.  Had  an  opposite  oonrw  been  adopted,  •* 
might  have  had  the  tremeodoua  evil  of  a  vbM 
body  of  Exmsis  imposed  upon  the  Chores  If 
authority,  re&cting  the  Oalviuism  of  the  Srvd  ol 
Dort,  the  absolutism  of  Jamo^  the  higb-^v^i 
prelacy  of  Bancixift.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  pb(*« 
to  be  marginally  aet  down  aa  may  aerve  Ur  tt 
referonce  of  one  Scripture  to  anotlier.  The  pre- 
ciple  that  Scripture  i«  its  own  bcKt  natei^MViw  «>• 
thus  recognised,  but  practically  the  marginal  n^ 
ences  of  the  A.V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scact*. 
most  of  those  now  printed  having  been  aiM  • 
hiter  editions.     (8  and  9)  State  plan  of  Uwadtom. 


The  kMS  of  the  latter.  Hebrew  piufeMw  at  i 
thirty  years,  was  every  waj  deplocmble. 

«  It  deacnres  notice  that  Bivagbton  ia  Ifae  «o^  tt9^ 
translator  who  has  adopted  lAs  A'fvwal  aa  the  efv^^i^ 
Ibr  Jehovah,  as  in  tie  French  vcsclea.  To  hw  •« 
perhaps,  more  thsa  to  sny  other  divfna,  w«  owe  lie  c^ 
InterpreiatloB  of  the  Deieent  Into  UelL 
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Isch  company  of  tnuuln/dra  ii  to  take  its  own 
ooln;  ench  peitioii  to  b.-ing  his  own  correctionB. 
*h«  companjr  to  diicusB  them,  and  having  fiut^hed 
heir  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  ai^d 
0  on.  (10)  Provides  for  differences  of  opinion 
etween  two  companies  hj  refemng  them  to  a 
enei-al  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
ifBcnlty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12)  Invites 
iiggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13)  Names  the 
ireetora  of  the  work:  Andiews,  Dean  of  West^ 
ainster;  Bariow,  Dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  Regius 
*rofessors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
ities.  (14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
vhcn  they  agree  more  with  the  orij^nal  than  the 
bishops'  Bible,  ac.  Tyndal's.  Coverdale's,  Matthew's, 
Vhitchurch's,  (Cnmmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15) 
VuthoriMs  Universities  to  appoint  three  or  four 
tverseers  of  the  work. 

(5.)  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
•noe  connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
he  meetings  for  conference  is  still  extant.  Nothing 
8  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
-eraion  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
i&h  people  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
ishei-ed  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
rlimpses  of  scholars  commg  from  their  countiy 
iviiigs  to  their  old  «)11^  haunts  to  work  diligently 
A  the  task  assigned  them  (Peck,  Desiderata  CwvMij 
i.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translatoi-s,  one 
nan  reading  the  chapter  whidi  he  has  been  at 
¥ork  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
>r  Ijitin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  versions 
n  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk).  We  may  re- 
>i*esent  to  oar^ves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
«ttled  hj  the  casting  vote  of  the  **  odd  man,'*  or 
iy  the  strong  overbenring  temper  of  a  man  like 
^croil,'  the  minority  comforting  themseh'es  with 
he  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
;o  be  outvoted  (Gell,  Eeaay  tawarde  Amendment 
/  Uut  Eng.  trmtl.  of  Bible,  p.  321).«  Dogmatic 
nterests  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
iTuislatiou,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
atic  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
txpense  of  aocturacy  (Gell,  /.  c,).* 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  separ 
ute  companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
he  work  drew  towards  its  completi(Hi  it  was  neces- 
ary  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  group  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
ite  publication.  Now,  for  tlie  first  time,  we  find 
iny  moie  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
•romJHe  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
he  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
wot  contribute.     Tlie  matter  had  now  reached  its 

*  Mllas  Smith,  bimaclf  a  trsosUtor  snd  the  writer  of 
Jie  Preface,  complained  of  BsDcroft  thai  there  was  no 
ontTadlctlnv  him  (Beard.  JUvi$eA  Sag.  BibUy 

■  Cell's  evidence,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
l^bbot,  carries  wnne  weight  with  It  His  works  are  to  be 
ound  in  the  Brit  Mas.  Ubraiy,  Mr.  Scrivener's  statement 
M>  the  contrary  being  apparently  an  ovendgbt  {Supplement 
o  A.  y.qfN.  r.pw  101). 

*  The  fbliowing  paasoges  are  those  commonly  referred 
o  in  huppurt  of  this  charge :  (1)  The  rendering  "  such  as 
lioiitd  be  saved,"  in  Acts  ii.  47.  (2)  The  insertion  of 
he  wonln  ••  any  nuui "  In  Heb.  x.  38  ("  the  Just  shall  lire 
»y  faiih.  bat  If  an^fnan  draw  back."  &c).  to  avoid  an 
nference  uoravnurable  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Pene- 
^«r.nnce.  (3)  'ITie  use  of  "  bishopric.'*  In  AcU  L  20,  of 
•  OTvrHtjcht"  In  I  Pet  v.  2.  of  ♦•  bisbnp,"  In  1  Tim.  liU  I, 
tc  mA  *•  uveTseert."  In  Acta  xz.  2H.  In  order  to  awifd 
lie  IdentifloitUm  of  BltdiiipH  and  Klders.    (4)  The  chapter* 


business  stage,  and  the  Company  of  Stationen 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  ax  editors  thirty 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  oiiM 
months*  labour.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
iMiles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
Dedication  and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents 
the  first  is  unfortunately  fiimiliar  enough  to  us, 
and  is  chiefiy  conspicuous  for  its  service  adulation.* 
James  I.  is  **  that  sanctified  person,"  **  enriched  with 
singular  and  extraordinary  graces,**  that  had  ap- 
peared '*  as  the  sun  in  his  strength."  To  him  they 
appeal  against  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they 
describe,  i]>  somewhat  peevish  accents,  as  **  Popish 
perKons  or  lelf-conceited  brethren."  The  Prefab 
to  the  Keadei  is  more  interesting,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  prirriples  on  which  the  translators  acted. 
They  "never  thought  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one."  **  Their  endeavour  was  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones 
one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
**  left  the  old  ecclesiastioal  words,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  **  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose 
to  darken  the  sense."  'lliey  vindicate  the  practice, 
in  which  they  indulge  very  treely,  of  translating 
one  word  in  tiie  original  by  many  English  words, 
partly  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  one  word  that  will  express 
all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on 
the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  chooee  some  words  for  the  high  honour  of  being 
the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  othera 
as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact 
that  five  editions  were  published  in  three  years, 
shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishcps*  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  Churches, 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  piwhing  before 
the  king  as  hise  as  1621),  and  the  popuhrity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thiriiien 
i^rints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  1(511  and  1617. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the 
A.  y.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Pix)- 
bably,  as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was  tar  less  for  good  or 
evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and 
the  religious  portion  of  the  middle  classes  generally, 
missed  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  book  (Fullei,  6'A. 
iTtsf.  X.  50,  51).  The  Romanists  spoke  as  usual, 
of  the  unsettling  eR'ect  of  these  frequent  changes, 
and  of  the  mai'ginal  i-eadings  as  leaving  men  in  duubt 
what  was  the  truth  of  Scriptui-e.*    One  frantic  cry 

beading  of  PSw  cxllx.  In  1611  (shioe  altered),  •*  ihe  Prophet 
ezhorleth  U>  praise  Ocd  for  that  power  which  be  hath 
given  the  Church  to  Und  the  oonadenoes  of  men."  Blunt 
{t)%Uietqfa  PariMk  Frinst,  Lect  IL)  appears,  in  this  qoss- 
tlon,  un  the  skle  of  the  prosecution;  Trench  (On  the  A,  V 
qfthiS.T.c  X.)  on  that  of  the  defeooa.  The  charge  of  an 
nodae  bias  against  Rome  in  1  Cor.  xL  2T,  Gal.  v.  6,  Hebb 
xtil.  4,  is  one  on  w'licb  an  acquittal  may  be  pronounced 
with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

«  1 1  may  be  at  least  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  the  flatterj 
of  the  translators  L  outdone  by  that  of  Francis  Bsoon. 

s  Whltaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  charva  Is 
worth  quoting :  "  No  inconvenience  will  follow  if  inter- 
Iireisiion*  or  versions  of  Scripture,  when  they  have  become 
obsolete,  or  OMised  to  be  Intelligible,  may  be  sAerwaids 
changed  or  correcred  "  (&itaert  oa  Serigi.  p.  222.  Parkcf 
8(je.  ed.).  T\m  wiaer  divines  of  the  Kiigllsh  Chorcb  lis/ 
not  then  lesmt  tu  ral«e  the  cry  of  finality. 
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WHS  heari  from  Hugh  BrongfatoD  th«  rejected 
fWorks,  p.  061),  who  **  would  rather  be  torn  m 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  impose  such  a  Terdon 
on  the  poor  churches  of  England."  Seldoi,  a  few 
rears  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more  faroniable 
j'jdgmeDt.  It  is  *'tli6  best  of  all  translatious  as 
giving  the  time  sense  of  the  original."  This,  how- 
ever, ii  qualiHed  by  the  reroaik  that  **  no  book  in 
the  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for 
a-ord,  with  no  regaixl  to  the  difTerenoe  of  idioms. 
This  is  well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do 
with  it,  but  when  it  comes  among  th*  common 
people.  Lord!  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!** 
(  Tabte-Taik).  The  feeling  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  led  even  in  the  midst  of  the  agitations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proposals  for  another  revi- 
sion, which,  atler  being  brought  forward  in  the 
tinuid  Committee  of  Religion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Jan.  1656,  was  referi'ed  to  a  sub-com- 
Di.ttee,  acting  under  Whitelocke,  with  power  to 
consult  divines  and  report.  C(Milerences  were  ac- 
cordingly held  fivquently  at  Whitelocke's  house,  at 
which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  MemoriaU,  p.  564 ; 
Collier,  Ch,  Hist.  ii.  9).  No  report  was  ever  made, 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  con&eiTative 
feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans 
of  further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for 
the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content 
with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was 
a  voice  raised,  like  R.  GeH's  {ut  supra)^  dedaiing 
that  it  had  defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the 
stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  pai-ty  (p.  321). 

1 8.)  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  '*  inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good 
deal  [Pref,).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  sti«tching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "Our  unrivalled  Translation,"  and 
'*  our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  oouiw.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  fiu*  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  La* 
tinised  or  Gallicised  style,  did  those  who  had  a 
purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and 
purity  of  a  better  time  as  repi^teuted  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness 
of  modem  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of 
Hebrew  {Spectator,  No.  405j,  and  SwiR  confesses 
that  '*  the  translatora  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of 
an  English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any 
we  see  in  our  present  writings  "  {Letter  to  Ijord 
Oxford).  Each  half-oentury  has  naturally  added 
to  the  prestige  of  these  merits.  The  language  (^ 
the  A.  V.  has  inteitwined  itself  with  the  contro- 
versies, the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English 
people.  It  has  gone,  wlierever  they  have  gone,  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  most  solemn  and 
tender  of  individual  memories  aie,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  it.  Men  leaving  the  ChuitJi  of 
England  for  the  Church  of  Rome  turn  regretfully 
with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange 
fer  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and  Douay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  othere,  the  poaition 
of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  leas  by  the  skill 
of  its  defenders  than  by  \&  weakness  of  its  assaii- 
anu.     While  from  time  to  tioM,  scholai's  and  divines 


(Lowth,  Newcomer  Wale-land,  TkvnA,  EUuHt). 
have  admitted  the  nepeasityofa  ivrisiaD,  these  vli 
have  attacked  the  present  Tcnkn  and  pradorelm 
ones  have  been,  mr  the  most  part,  men  of  aarrv* 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Pnrrcr,  and  Hi> 
wood,  and  Bdlamy,  aad  Cooqi.est\  jnat  sJUr  M 
pick  out  a  few  obviooa  fiuilts,  and  noving  tlM 
competence  for  the  task  fay  entcxii^  ea  tbevwi 
of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bifak  ng^ 
handed.  One  memorable  esoeptixi  mast  boK,  hm- 
ever,  be  passed  over.  HaUam  (Zsl.  efEvtpe,  & 
ch.  2,  ad  fin.)  records  a  brief  bat  croplMtir  pvMt 
against  the  **  enthosiaatic  praise  "  which  kb  hn 
lavished  on  this  translation.  **  It  may,  in  the  rm 
of  many,  be  a  better  Eng&li,  cut  it  is  not  !*« 
English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Baeoa,  ...  It 
abounds,  in  feet,  especially  in  tlie  O.  T.,  with  cH>^ 
lete  phraseology,  and  with  single  wonb  kef  srvt 
abandoned,  w  retained  only  in  proriocial  wc.**  T^ 
statement  may,  it  is  believed,  be  accepted  si  ss 
enoominm.  If  it  had  been  the  Engtisfa  of  the  e«: 
of  letten  of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  rrtsMJ 
as  it  has  done,  for  two  oeotaries  and  a  half.  Hi  \ni 
on  the  mind,  the  mamory,  the  aArtkBa  d  tir 
English  people  ? 

Xn.  Schemes  tor  ▲  REvmoN. — Tl.)  A  nom 

of  the  attempts  which  have  been  naoe  at  vs.'ipo 

times  to  bring  about  a  reviaicD  of  the  A.  T.  tK«:^ 

necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  wttke4 

its  use  for  future  kiboorera.    The  fint  half  «f  rk 

18th  century  was  not  &vonrahle  for  aoch  avt-i 

An  almost  solitary  Eaoay  for  a  Sew  ThBul^ia 

by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  bo  ueOf 

(Todd,  Life  if  Waiton,  i  IS4>     A  Greek  Ttfip- 

ment  with  an  Engiish  tnuislatioii,  sngnkrly  vbI;^ 

and  offensive,  was  published  ia   1729,  ^  vitt 

extracts  ara  given  by  Lewis  (J7ui.  ef  IVtmal.  eh.  t. 

With  the  slight  revival  of  leaning  amecf  ^ 

schohuis  of  the  ktter  half  of  that  period  the  s^^ 

was  again  mooted.    Lowth  in  a  Vidtakioa  Sensae 

(1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Utin  S^teecii  iatcnM  ^ 

Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it.    HatL  PJk* 

ington  in  his  Rema^u  (1759),  aad  Dr.  IVui 

Brett,  in  an  Essay  on  Amdad    Vtrmems  ef  2^ 

Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the  hnportanoe  of  coB»dt5e 

them  with  reference  to  the  O.  T.  as  wcO  ss  xs* 

N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a  more  accmate  text  tfax 

tliat  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew,  the  former  isastrf 

also  on  the  obsolete  words  whidi  are  atattemd  ia  t** 

A.  v.,  and  giving  a  useful  Alphabetic  fisi  of  th*s. 

A  folio  New  and  Kterat  tranaUxtkm  of  the  whc« 

Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker  (I7M  ,  wx 

more  ambitious  attempt.    He  dwells  at  aome  \eaj^ 

on  the  **  obsolete,  uncouth,  clowni«ii  **  eipiewi « 

which  disfigure  the  A.  V.     He  indndes  in  ki»  >^ 

such  words  as  •*  joyous,"   •*  solace," 

"  day-«pring,"  "  bereaved,"  «•  marrek,"  •» 

He  substitutes  *«  he  hearkened  to  what  he  said."  ^> 

"he  hearkened  to  his  voice;"  *'flat  victsab,' *<f 

'*  eat  bread  "  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  *<  w»  in  frvtwr  witi/ 

for  "  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of;"  ••  was  aaf-r  " 

for  *'  his  wrath  was  kindled.*     In  spita  et  e> 

defective  taste,  however,  the  wort:  has  ooi»ifn^< 

merit,  ia  based  upon  a  careful  atody  of  the  an^sai^ 

and  of  many  of  the  best  commentatora,  aad  msv  to 

contrasted  favourably  with  most  of  the  aiaghhwnA^ 

transktions  that  have  followed.   It  was,  at  any  nte. 

far  above  the  depth  of  de^gradation  and  My  vi«^ 

was  readied  in  Hankood'^  LUerat  71  gnafafana  e4  ^ 

AT.  T.  **  with  fivedom,  spirit,  and  el^ssaea*'  UTa^v 

Here  again,  a  few  samples  are  enoi^  to  ahMi  ihi 

chnracter  of  the  wbola.    **  The  yooag  Wy  ii  ^ 
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iMd  "  (Mnk  ▼.  39).  «  A  gentleman  of  spkndid 
Sunil/  and  ofpnleut  fortane  had  two  sons*'  (Luke  xr. 
11).  **  The  clergyman  nid.  You  faaye  given  him 
ybe  onlr  right  and  proper  answer"  (Mark  lii.  32). 

*  We  siiall  not  pay  the  common  debt  of  nature,  but 
\>j  a  soft  transition,  &e."  (1  Cor.  zr.  51). 

^^2.)  Biblical  rerision  was  happily  not  left  entirely 
In  such  bands  as  these.    A  translation  by  Worsley 

*  accotxling  to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English 
tongue  "  (1770)  was,  at  least,  less  ofTensire.  Durell 
{Preface  to  Job),  Lowth  (Preface  to  fwaiah),  Blayney 
( Prif.  to  Jeremiah,  1 784),  were  all  strongly  in  &vour 
of  a  new,  or  revised  translation.  l>urell  dwells  most 
on  the  arbitrary  additions  and  omissions  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Job,  on  the  total  absence  in  some  cases, 
cif  any  intelligible  meaning.  Lowth  spealcs  chieBy 
of  the  faolty  state  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
urges  a  oorraction  of  it,  partly  from  various  lead- 
ings, partly  from  ancient  versions,  partly  h'om  con- 
lecture.  liiRch  of  the  three  contributed,  in  tbe  best 
way,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  expectation 
of  seeing  accomplished,  by  labouring  steadily  at  a 
Kingle  book  and  committing  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.7  Kennicott*s  labours  in  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  0.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
IletnrevD  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  there  might  befora  long  be  something  like  a 
basis  for  a  new  version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the 
lioman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectm  for 
a  New  TronaUUio^  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  tranalationa,  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgnoent  of  Uie  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  ebpe- 
cially  of  Tyndal's  work  as  pei-vading  it,  his  critical 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  tiwislation,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  fiiUing  short  of  them,  may  still  be  read 
with  inteivt.  He  too  like  Lowth  hnds  fault  with 
the  supentitioQB  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicoo^  and  disregard 
of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The  proposal 
was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholan,  I^wth, 
Kennicott,  and  Barrington,  being  foremost  among 
its  patrons.  The  work  was  iasoMd  in  paiis,  acoord- 
iDg  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
transUtor  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly  perhaps  owing 
to  its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  fi-om  the  ex- 
tn  me  boldness  of  a  PreSk'e,  anticipating  the  ooodu- 
Kious  of  A  later  criticism,*  Dr.  Geddes's  transUtion 
toil  rapidly  into  disfiivour.  A  Sermon  by  White 
( famous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and 
two  Tamphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Professor  of 
Modsm  History  at  Cambridge,  the  first  on  the 
(iospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ;  the  second  on  the 
Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attacked  in  an  Apology 
for  the  Liturgy  and  Church  of  England  (1795j, 
helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 

(3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
salutary  reforms,  wa«  hindered  by  the  French  Re- 
TolutioD.  In  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  had  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  dting 
a  host  of  authorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell, 
in  addition  to  thoee  already  mentioned),  aud  taking 

y  Whatever  be  tbe  demerlU  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  It  de- 
ecnres  Mmetfalng  better  than  the  sarcasm  or  Hurd.  that 
•^  Its  only  nse  was  to  shew  bow  Utile  was  to  be  expected 
fh>m  anj  new  trsnslatloo.''  As  the  Boswell  of  Wsrborton. 
Hard  ooold  not  resist  the  temptation  of  sttadclng  an  old 
antagoDiit  of  his  msster's. 

•  "  1  wfU  not  preti'nd  to  ssy  that  It  [the  history  of  the 
PratateochJ  Is  entirely  nnnilxed  with  tho  leaven  of  the 
iwrote  siBS.    Let  the  fktber  of  Hebrew  be  tried  by  lae 


the  name  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  transIaCicoj  tn 
the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefidd  in  1795,  by 
Newcome  himself  in  1790,  by  Scarlett  in  1798. 
Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  179& 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Bui^  (LeUer  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely),  took  the  givund  that  **  Um 
piesent  period  was  unfit,"  and  from  that  time, 
Consei-vatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  V.  might  be 
inaccurate,  was  almost  as  bad  as  holding  *'  French 
principles."  There  is  a  long  interval  before  the 
question  again  comes  into  anything  like  prominence, 
and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Seview  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  dassikxU 
Journal  (No.  3<5j,  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a  new  translation,  followed  soon  aflerwards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Piince  R^ent 
(1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfiictory 
enough,  and  a  tremendous  battery  was  opened  upon 
it  in  the  Quarterly  Seview  (Nos.  87  and  38),  as 
aflerwards  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burges,  who  came  forwai^  with  a  Pamphlet  in 
its  defence  {Seasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Tran^- 
tkm,  181 9).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  Bellamy  and 
Bui-ges  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost  oitirely 
from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general  deficiency 
in  all  aocm^te  schoUrship,  made  them  easy  victima. 
The  personal  element  of  this  controversy  may  well 
be  passed  over,  but  three  less  ephemeral  works 
issued  from  it,  which  any  future  labourer  in  the 
same  field  will  find  worth  consulting.  Whitaker'i 
Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry,  was  chiefly  ao 
able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindioatioin  cf  the 
Authorised  Trimt^tion  (1819),  entered  more  fully 
than  any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history 
of  Uie  A.  v.,  and  gites  many  facts  as  to  the  lives 
and  qualifications  of  the  tnmslatora  not  easily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.*  The  most  masterly,  however, 
of  the  manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  a  pamphlet 
{Remarks  on  ike  Critical  Prmciples,  &c,  Oxford, 
1820),  published  anonymously,  but  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength 
of  the  ai-gument  lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of 
all  the  difliculties  of  the  work,  the  impossibility  of 
any  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
the  expediency  therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  re- 
cepius  in  bow.  The  argument  may  not  be  decisive, 
but  the  scholarship  and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on 
it  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering 
on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  difficulties  he  has  to  &oe.^ 
(4.)  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Mai-sh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in 
1828,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 

ssme  niles  of  erltldsm  ss  the  flither  of  Greek .  istoiy." 

*  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Todd's  book  hss 
been  pobUsbed  t7the8.P.aiCasa  trsct,  and  wU  be 
found  nssfuL 

k  About  this  period  slso  (1819)  a  new  edition  of  N«w 
cone's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  and  othei 
Unitarian  ministers,  and.  like  Bellamy's  attempt  or  the 
0.  T.  had  the  eflTcct  of  stiffening  the  rsslslaDoe  of  tlw 
sreat  sody  of  the  deny  to  all  prof  issls  for  a  reviskm. 
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Ifunatei's  T.'sxh  so,  which  WM  itaelf  bused  on  the 
Vulgate.  Theie  was,  therefore,  on  this  view,  do 
rem  tninslntion  from  the  Hebrew  in  Kay  one  of 
these.  SubKtAntially  this  was  what  Bellamj  had 
Mid  before,  but  Marsh  was  a  man  of  a  di^erent 
oalibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
nis  answer,  prores  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tjndal 
knew  some  Hebitnr,and  that  Luther  in  some  inKtances 
tbllowed  Rabbinical  authonty  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
bat  the  evidence  kardlj  goes  to  the  eitent  of  low- 
ing that  Tjndal*s  version  of  the  O.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luther^s,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  fivo-and-twenty  years  hare  seen 
fht  inestion  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fi-esh  prominence.  If  men  of  seoond^rate  power 
bai-e  8on»etim^  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
It  m  wrong  ways,  othera,  able  scholars  and  sound 
dieologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it 
forward  by  their  woi  k.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with 
'*  20,000  emendations*'  (1841),  has  not  commanded 
the  respect  of  critics,  luid  is  almost  self-condemned  by 
the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title.  The  nnotions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Comm<His  by  Mr.  Heywood,  have  borne  little  fruit 
beyond  the  di^lay  of  feeble  Liberalism  and  yet 
feebler  Conservatism  by  which  such  debates  are,  for 
Che  mo!(t  part,  rhaiacterised ;  nor  have  the  discus- 
sions in  Convocation,  though  opened  by  a  scholar 
of  high  repute  (Professor  ^«lwyn),  been  much  more 
productive.  l)r.  Beard's,  A  revised  English  Bi>le 
the  Want  cf  the  Church  (1857),  though  tending  to 
overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as 
containing  much  information,  and  rrpresenting  the 
opinions  of  the  more  learned  Nonconformists.  Far 
more  important,  every  way,  both  as  virtually  an 
authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as  contri- 
buting lai^ly  to  it,  are  Profeswr  Sdioletield's 
Hints  for  <m  Improced  Translation  of  the  N,  T. 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  dearly  and  truly  in  his  preface, 
that  if  there  is  *'  any  adventitious  difficulty  result- 
ing from  a  defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  durity  and  of  duty  to  dear 
away  the  difficulty  as  much  as  poasible,"  leads 
legitimately  to  at  least  a  revision ;  and  this  condu- 
iion  Mr.  Sdwjn  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hints 
(1857),  has  ddiberately  adopted.  To  Bishop  Elli- 
oott  also  bdongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at 
once  boldly  and  wisdy  on  this  matter.  Putting  the 
question  whether  it  woald  be  right  to  join  those 
who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is,  **  God 
forbid.  ...  It  is  in  \'ain  to  cheat  our  own  aouls 
with  the  thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are 
either  insigniticant  or  imaginary.  There  are  eri-oi-s, 
there  are  inaocorades,  there  are  miaoonoeptions, 
there  are  obscurities  ....  and  that  man  who, 
after  being  in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits 
himself  to  lean  to  the  counsds  of  a  timid  or  popular 
obatructiveness,  or  who,  intellectually  unable  to 
tfttt  the  truth  of  these  allegatioos,  nevertheless  {ler- 
mits  himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  .  .  . 
have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  chaise  of  having 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolaMe  word  of  God" 
'Fref.  to  Pastoral  Epistles).  The  tiansiaUon^  ap- 
^nded  by  Dr.  Kllicott  to  his  editions  of  St.  Paul's 

*  Mr.  M(iiati*ii  esreftjl  trsnsUtton  of  the  chief  Oriental 
sad  otlMf  rerdinns  of  the  Oorprl  aroorrlinff  to  St  John, 
sol  Mr.  Skrlrpner's  iiotra  on  Su  Matthew,  deserve  iw  be 
trf^  inn*^  as  VBlnnbt^  cnntribatkMw  towards  the  wortC 
vhli  h  tLey  depre:«*4.    ▲  high  AmertoM  authority,  Mr. 


Epistles,  proceed  ;d  tlie  tme  princ^  of  a::era( 
the  A.  V.  **only  wbere  it  appears  tobeiBevTV.. 
inexact,  insnfficiest,  oroUwwcv'*  uniting  a  pro^nr 
reverence  for  the  dder  trsnslators  witk  s  W 
trathfiiluces  in  jadgii^  of  their  work.  The  cp^r  > 
collation  of  all  the  earlier  £n$:)ish  vensaos  nsfc^ 
tliis  part  of  his  book  esipeciallj  intcrertinf  »: 
valuable.  Dr.  Trench  {On  the  A.  V.efthe  S.  T 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  eonricticB  tisc 
"a  revision  ought  to  come,*  though  ss  y«t,  *« 
thinks,  "the  Greek  and  the  English  DecesniTu:'  , 
it  to  a  sucreasful  issue  are  lUike  wanting "  p.  •' 
The  work  it»elf,  it  need  haniiy  bp  aaid,  is  the  f  .1  «< 
contnidicti<Mi  possible  of  this  aamrwhat  deifccX 
statement,  and  suppliai  a  good  store  of 
for  uj«  when  the  revision  actually 
Revision  of  the  A.  V.  hy  /fee  rfeiyjystt,a  > 
2tarrow,  Dt.  Moberly,  Dean  Alfbrd,  Mr.  HuBfr.  r 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  sch». 
conservative  progreas,  has  the  merit  of  sdhnn::'' 
the  dear,  pure  Ei^lish  of  the  A.  V.,  and  dae>  t  f 
deserve  the  censure  whidi  Dr.  Beard  pssMS  «b  " 
as  **  promiang  little  and  performing  len."  As  ik 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  SL  Joka,  Ki 
the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  CorinthiaB.  TV 
publkations  of  the  American  Bible  Unian  an  rp 
that  there  also  the  sanae  want  has  been  fch.  Tb 
trsnslations  given  respectively  by  AHbrd,  Stis'*^ 
Jowett,  and  Conybeare  and  Howvon,  in  thv  .v 
spective  Commentaries,  are  in  like  maaiMr,  st  «§ 
admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  wA  f^ 
tributions  towarxis  it.  Mr.  Shaipe  ( 1 840)  ni  M- 
Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  oo  the  wider  v  n 
of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Cnktsm 
has  pablished  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ai  Fbt  i 
of  a  like  undeiiaking.  It  might  almost  seas  »  ' 
at  last  there  was  something  like  a  otaaeaws  ' 
sciiolars  and  divines  «i  this  qiwstioo.  Tkit  » 
sumption  would,  however,  be  too  hasty.  ?\''^ 
the  vis  inertiae,  which  in  a  lar^  bodr  I^  ^ 
dergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  r«>'- 
partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  conaeqneocea,  potlr  i* 
the  indifierenoe  of  the  majwity  of  the  bntr,  vo^ 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  st  W^  i 
numerical  majority  to  the  cypponents  of  s  renM^*^ 
Writers  on  this  side  are  natorally  leas  bubbvw^ 
but  the  feding  of  Conservatism,  pare  soJ  sn:-' 
has  found  utterance  in  fear  men  lepieswitxagi?"  * 
ent  sections,  and  of  different  calibre, — Mr.  Scrims 
(,8upp.  to  A,  Emj,  V,ofN.  T.\  Dr.  M-Canl  '&«u 
for  holding  fast  the  Authorised  English  Te^* 
Mr.  C.  &  Malan  {A  Vindicaiicm,  &c),  md  > 
Cimiming  (Revision  and  Dranslation).* 

Xni.  Presbvt  State  of  the  Qcssnox.- 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extra » 
which  the  A.  V.  requires  revf>aou  woaM  csU  £r  »> 
thing  less  than  an  csamination  of  cadi  sii^  Bm< 
and  would  therefore  involve  an  aroooBt  of  i<** 
incompatible  with  oar  present  limits.  To  c^< 
few  instances  only,  would  pncticaUy  fis  sttA'-- 
on  a  pail  only  of  the  evidence,  and  ao  wobM  livi  *> 
a  fiilse  rather  than  a  true  estimate.  Ne  sttrfr/. 
therefoiv,  will  be  made  to  bring  tc^thcr  iadrrhi^ 
passages  as  needing  correction.  A  few  murv  r 
the  chief  questions  wbidi  must  necescsriir  am 
before  those  who  undertake  a  rerisioB  will  »^ 


Geoiige  P.  SIsrsh,  ma^'  also  be 
the  weight  of  his  Jodgment  nrto  the 
revMoii  at  the  present  monwot  ILmtmres 
ijonguagt,  Lrct.  xxvlll ), 
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pel  luip^  U:  out  of  place.    £jBua}'les,  cUu^itietl  under  ' 

orre^nding  bcadis,  will  be  found  in  the  book  by 

I'l .  Ti«och  aJready  mentioDed,  aud,  scattered  in  the 

fo:*m  of  aauotatUMu,  in  that  of  Profeasor  Scholoiield. 

(2.)  The  tnniOation  of  Uie  N.  T.  is  fiY>m  a  Text 

confessedly  impcifect.     Wliat  editions  wet*e  used  is 

B  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those 

^ruhlishcd  with  a  Latin  version  by  Besa  between 

.  565  and  1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the 

Textua  reoeptus  of  1633.     It  is  clear,  on  principle, 

that  DO  reriaion  ought  to  ignore  the  resulta  of  the 

textual  criifcism  of  ^e  last  hundred  yea».  To  shrink 

from  noticing  any  vaiiation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the 

inspired  Word  that  which  there  is  a  prepondeiunt 

mison  for  believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a 

mistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  reverential.     To  do 

su  for  the  sake  of  greater  edification  is  simply  to 

oti'er  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.     The 

authoiitj  of  the  A.  V.  is  at  any  rate  in  favonr  of 

the  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts.     In  Matt.  i. 

II,  xxvi.  26;  Luke  zviL  36;  John  viii.  6;  Acts 

xiii.  18;  £ph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  .Tames  ii.  18; 

1  John  ii.  23;  1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,  18; 

2  John  8,  diffeieot  readings  are  given  in  tlie  margin, 
or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
type.  In  earlier  veiitions,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
1  John  V.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  lettera.  The 
'iKgiee  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  coune, 
require  discernment.  An  appaintus  like  that  in 
f  ischendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place.  Probably  the  useful  Gieek  Te^itament  edited 
f>y  Mr.  Scrivener  might  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
middle  course. 

(3.)  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commence- 
in«>Dt  of  the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  0.  T. 
The  Jewish  teschers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines 
derived  their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the 
l>elief  that  in  the  Maaoretic  text  were  coutnincd  the 
ipsissima  cer^  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
error,  from  all  casualties  of  tramscription.     The 
conventional   phiuscs,   '*the    authentic  Hebrew," 
"  the  Hebrew  verity,"  were  the  expression  of  this 
undisoeming  reverence.'    They  refused  to  apply  the 
suime  rules  of  judgment  here  which  th^  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.     They  assumed  that  the 
o^Iasoretee  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  there  had  been   any  variations 
Kinoe.     Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked 
us  ansonnd  by  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Dr.  John 
Owen,  for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of 
discrepancies  {Prvleg.  cap.  vi.).    The  mateiials  for 
a  revised  text  are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the 
N.  T. ;  but  the  labours  of  Kennicott,  De  liossi,  J. 
H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruit- 
leas,  and  here  as  there,  the  dder  versions  must  be 
a'imitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which 
once  existed,  but  which  were  supprosed  by  the 
rigorous  uniformity  of  the  later  Babbis.     Coujec- 
tui-al  emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth  and 
Kwaid  have  so  fively  suggested,  ought  to  be  ven- 
tured on  in  such  places  only  aa  are  quite  ur.in> 
teUigible  without  them. 

(4.)   All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
B4iSii«d  lliat  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be 

^  f  be  Judaislng  spirit  on  this  matter  culminated  in  the 
f^rmuia  UelveUei  Coiueruus,  which  pronomices  the  exists 
Ti^  O.  T.  Text  to  be  **  turn  qnoad  consonss,  turn  quoad 
L  'icalia,  f^ivc  puncu  ipso,  sive  punctonini  potn>latem,  torn 
f^uood  re's,  turn  quoad  verbs,  Btoirvtv<rr<K. 

•  Th«  Kitytxihman'B  Tkbrtw  Conoordanee  and  the  Enff- 
ijrh*r,^n'9  Grttk  Concordance,  pnblit  hed  by  Walton  and 
y  aiicnj,  deeenre  mention  as  useful  beljis  for  ilie  student 

•'Oi..  III. 


made  in  Uie  language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  tli4>rv 
is  little  risk  of  an  emasculated  elegance  such  at 
might  have  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. I'he  veiy  fact  of  the  adminUion  felt  for  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  general  revival  of  a  taste  for  the 
lilei-ature  of  the  Kliciibetliau  period,  are  safpguaidf 
against  any  like  tampeiing  now.  Some  words, 
however,  abeolutely  need  change,  as  being  altogether 
obsolete ;  others,  more  numeixnis,  have  been  slowly 
passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower  or  a 
nai'rower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  what 
they  once  were,  adequate  i-eoderings  of  the  original 

(5.)  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness  which  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  aa  possible  to  the  honour  of  representing  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, maiTed  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  eflect  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  serious,  and  affects  the  mean- 
ing. While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
down  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
woixl  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  tliei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  side  with  Uiis 
fault,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One 
English  word  api'ears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  pf  im- 
portance to  tlie  right  nnderetanding  of  a  passage, 
ai-e  lost  sight  of.  Taken  together,  the  two  form* 
of  eiTor,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  eveiy  chapter, 
make  the  uf«  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 
misleading.* 

(t>.)  Gi'ammatical  inaccuiticy  must  be  uoted  as  a 
defect  per\'ading,  more  or  le»,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholeiiold 
(passim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  C<»nmentaries. 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  casus,  prepositions,  articles, 
is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  tlie  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emfthasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  eiTors.  In  justice 
to  the  translatoiv  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that, 
■ituated  as  they  were,  such  cnoia  were  almost  in- 
evitable. They  learnt  Greek  through  the  medium 
of  Latin.  Lexicons '  and  grammais  were  alike  in 
the  universal  language  of  icholars ;  and  that  lan- 
guage was  poorer  and  less  inflecteil  than  the  Gi'eek, 
and  failed  utterly  to  ivpresent,  e,  g,  the  force  of  it^ 
article,  or  the  difference  of  its  aorist  and  pei-fect 
tenses.  Such  books  of  this  nature  as  were  used  by 
the  translators  were  neoessai'ily  based  upon  a  far 
scantier  induction,  and  were  therefore  more  meagre 
and  inaccurate  than  those  which  Iiave  been  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  later  scholais.  Recent 
scholarahip  may  in  many  things  fall  short  of  that  ot 
an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction  of  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  grammars  in  English  has  been  beycnd  all 
doubt  a  c^ge  for  the  better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  far  less 
adequately  worked  than  that  of  the  K.  T.,  and  He- 
brew scholai'ship  has  made  far  less  progrv&  than 

of  the  A.  V.  in  overcomin<  this  difDcalty. 

t  OoDstan tine's  and  Sct^mla's  were  the  two  principally 
used.  During  the  half  oentory  that  precadec  tbi-  A.  V. 
the  study  of  Greek  had  msde  great  prcgre«s.  was  taught 
at  all  the  great  schools  In  1688,  and  made  part  of  the 
system  of  new  ones  then  founded.  Nowell,  Dean  of  9i 
i'aul'ti,  publishnl  a  Greek  veTvion  of  the  Catecliiim.  The 
Gnunmar  chiefly  iu  um.-  iras  probably  Oilei's(f). 
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Greek.  RelaiiTcij,  indeed,  thcrt  lecnis  good  ground 
for  belieTing  that  Hebrew  wee  more  etodied  in  the. 
early  part  of  the  17th  oentorr  than  it  is  now.  It 
was  newer  and  more  popular.  The  rererenoe 
which  men  felt  for  the  perfection  of  the  **  Hebrew 
Tcritf "  made  them  willing  to  labour  to  learn  a 
language  which  they  lotted  upon  as  half-dinne. 
But  hare  also  there  was  the  same  souroe  of  error. 
The  earlj  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is 
true,  a  Jewish  tradition ;  but  partly  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vnlgate  (Bishop  Marsh,  I.ecturet, 
li.  App.  61).  The  foims  of  cognate  Shemitic  lan- 
guages had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  aaoer- 
taintng  the  precise  Talue  of  Hebrew  words.  The 
gramman,  also  in  Latin,  wa«  defective.  Little  as 
Hebruw  professors  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in 
th«  way  of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the 
O.  T.  will  show  that  hei-e  also  thera  are  errors  as 
serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one  memorable  case, 
the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  ti-nnslatom 
to  the  force  of  the  ^phit  form  of  the  verb  (Lev.  iv. 
12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attadc  on  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole  namtiTe  of  the  Pentateuch  (Colenso, 
Pentateuch  CrUioaUy  Examined^  Part  I.  ch.  Tii.). 

(8.)  The  division  into  chapters  and  Terses  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
futuro  revidon.  The  former,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  far  as  the 
0.  T.  is  oonceiiied,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens.  [Bible.]  Neither  in  the  0.  T. 
nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  Terse-dinsion  appear  in  any 
eni'lier  English  edition  than  that  of  Genera.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  inferring  to 
^Jtpter  and  rerse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got 
rid  o£  Tci  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  arti- 
fickd,  and  sometimes  is  absolutely  mislcsKiing.  No 
•ne  would  think  of  printing  any  other  book,  in  proae 
or  poetry,  in  short  clauses  like  the  verses  of  our 
Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  division  is  to 
give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowledge,  to 
make  men  good  textnaries  but  bad  divines.  An 
arrangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles  of 
our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapiter  divisions 
relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of  any 
authoritative  revision.! 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly :  Tl)  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often 
go  beyona  Uieir  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandimeil,  as  it  was  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-headings  to  «iter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  interpretation,  giving, 
as  in  Canticles,  Ptalms,  and  Prophets,  /xismn, 
mystical    meaninga,    ia   simply  an  inconsistency. 


t  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  ddes  on 
this  point,  the  resder  may  be  referred  to  an  article  on 
Paraffnjk  Bibtn  In  No.  208  of  Ibe  BdMmrgk  Renew 
(sahaeqoentlj  rrprtnted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hameas.  1U6) 
jDd  liM  Fsmphlet  by  l>r.  M'Osul  (ReoMoiufor  haUing 
fau)  already  mentioned.  Re«>Tea's  Bibles  and  Testamenu 
(1809)  and  Booihroyd's  translation  (1834)  shoald  be  men- 
ttoued  as  having  set  the  example  foHowed  by  the  Keli- 
gkius  Tract  Society  lu  their  l*artxgrapk  B^le. 

k  In  all  these  polnis  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larser 
t;xlent  than  ts  commonly  known,  a  «ork  of  tinauthoriaed 
TSTfslon.   Neither  iiaUca,  nor  referenoes.  nor  rettlmgs.  nor  | 
chmpUT-heaOiugt^  nor.  it  may  be  added,'  pttnetnattoo.  ere  | 
Ihn  caos  sow  as  ihty  ran  l£  tli»  A.  V.  of  leil.    Ttm ' 


WImI should  be  amaratdUaeTi 
^OBS  upon  the  text.  (3)  Thm  una  4 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  aft  least  apn  ia 
At  first  they  seem  an  honest  iiHiftsffiim  oa  Ike  fvt 
of  the  translators  of  what  ia  or  ia  act  ia  the  esif»> 
nal.  On  ihe  other  hand,  they  teof*  to  a  leare 
tnoslation.  Few  writcn  would  ftink  it  BCDesarT 
to  use  Uiem  m  translating  other  booka.  if  f « 
words  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the ocaae  af  tre 
original,  then  there  is  no  reason  ibr  trentis^  thee 
aa  if  they  wero  added  at  the  diaenCioo  at  the 
translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  tber  art  •  f 
the  nature  of  a  gloas.  altering  the  hnt  oi  the 
ginal,  and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  whiJc 
iact  that  they  appear  aa  additioBa  freaa  the 
lator  from  the  aeiise  of  responsibility.  (3)  l«f«<i! 
as  the  principle  of  marginal  itfaeuoea  ia«  the  m*% 
gins  of  the  A.  V.,  as  now  printed, 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  rvfin 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  p  "- 
pose,  and  to  make  the  reader  weary  <pf  rderr-oc. 
They  need,  aooordingly,  a  carefid  nfting;  aa* 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  tack  to 
the  scanty  number  of  the  original  editkm  of  16^. !. 
aomething  intennediate  betaeai  that  and  the  prv> 
sent  over-abundance  would  be  an  igi|n»ietnici. 
(4)  Mai^nal  readings,  on  the  odi«'  hand,  -j^ 
dicating  variations  in  the  text,  or  diffweDce*  a 
the  judgment  of  translators,  might  be  profited  ir 
incraaed  in  number.  The  resulta  of  the  Isbor  r»  < 
scholars  would  thus  be  placed  within  Ihe  rvock  a 
all  intdligent  readers,  and  so  man] 
stumbling-blocks  might  be  removeoL^ 

( 10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  Shaw  at  < 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  requiiadp  aad  wte 
are  the  chief  difBculties  to  be  enooonlared.  Aad  tte 
work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  mt^ 
longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one  ef  n^. 
coznpetent  to  undertake  the  work  aa  frr  as  *m 
N.  T.  ia  concerned ;  and  if  siMh  altcrmtMoa  «e  r 
were  to  be  introduced  as  commanded  the  aasets  i 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  chosen  body  of  tweatr  - 
thirty  scholars,  while  a  place  in  the  tnarfni  «w 
given  to  such  renderings  only  aa  were  adeiaBl  fc* 
at  least  one-third,  there  would  be,  it  is  believed,  tf 
once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  aitho^ 
any  shock  to  the  fedings  or  even  the  prejod*^ 
of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  6t  to  ca^**  • 
take  the  work  of  revising  the  tmnUafina  of  *  * 
0.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  and,  (or  the  asoct  pa.*^ 
occupied  in  other  things.  The  knowled^  aad  lu 
power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  le**  asesni'^. 
and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  tiase  aUwi.  a 
summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  tbnea  wb<a> 
authority  they  are  bound  to  respect,  aroaU,  wv 
cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  mif^ht  fas^  *  * 
result  of  directing  to  their  proper  taaJc  astd  t  •  . 
fi-uitful  iteue  energies  which  are  too  oltea  w  *  - 


chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
and  afterwards  in  1769.  by  Dr.  Blayoey,  mtda  the 
of  the  Oxford  Delcsates  of  the  Press  {G* 
sine,  Nov.  ItSt).    A  like  work  was  done 
time  by  Dr.  Partp  at  Okmbridgew    T>ere 
been  some  changes  prevtously.    The  editioo 
partlonlar,  shewa  ounslderable  aDgmcatstSoBa  a 
(Turton,  Ttal  ^Ue  Enclitk  AMe,  1833.  pp  •! 
Blayney  aldo  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  oo 
measores,and  eolni^  amf  the  explanatka, 
seems  to  reqairs  it,  of  Hebrew  proper 
qeasilcs  f>f  the  use  of  Italics  b  dtoeaased  e 
Tanon  In  the  work  just  mcothaisL 
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VILLAGES 

flmwn  to  cphnnenil  and  uoprofitabie  oootroTCraiefl. 
As  the  rerised  Bible  woald  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Bngliflh  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  pai-poee 
3ught  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  English 
Charch,  and  the  learning  of  Nonoonfimnists  should, 
at  least,  be  fiurly  repi^esented.  The  changes  re- 
oommendod  by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  cob- 
ditiona  auch  aa  those  suj^ested,  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they 
might  without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Autho- 
riaad  Version.  Such  a  work  would  unite  revvrenoe 
for  the  past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In 
undertaking  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the 
translators  on  whose  labours  we  hare  entered,  bat 
following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  to  bring  out  of  ita  treasures  things  new 
and  old.  [K.  H.  P.] 

VILLAOE8.*  It  is  evident  that  chatser,  **  a 
village,"  lit,  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
ot>en  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh,  xid.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs 
outside  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appeals  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Migraali^  A.  V.  **  suburbs,"  i,  e.  a  place  thrust  out 
fitnn  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  villages, 
as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts^  "long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-Ii^ves,"  or  covered  for  a 
time  with  tcntrcloths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  meie  mud- 
huts  (Kobinson,  i.  167,  ii.  13,  14, 44,  387 ;  Ha^sel- 
qui«t,  Trav.  p.  155;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  233,  App. 
§83.  p.  525).  Arab  vilkges  of  the  Hedjiz  and 
Yenoen  oflen  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of 
leaves  or  fl;nias,  resembling  the  description  given  br 
Sallnst  of  the  Kumidian  mapaUa,  vis.  ships  with 
the  keel  uppermost  (Sallust,  Jug,  18 ;  Shaw,  Thai, 
p.  220  ;  Niebuhr,  Detar,  cU  VAr.  n.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  O.  T.  to  enaole  us  more  pre- 
cisely to  define  a  villnge  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
fenoet.  Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (Ex.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Esth.  ix.  19). 

By  the  Talmudists  a  village  was  defined  aa  a 
place  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfbot,  Chorogr, 
CetUury,  ch.  xcviii.}.  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's 
tinoe,  contained  many  villages  and  village-towns,* 
and  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  wera  in 
Galilee  204  towns  and  villages,<i  some  of  whidi  last 
had  walls  (Joseph.  VH,  §  45).  At  present  the 
country  is  almost  depopulated  (Kaumer,  Pal,  p. 
105;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  384).  Most  modern 
Turkish  and  Persian  villages  have  a  MenzU  or 

•  1.  Bath.    See  DAUOBmL 
S.  IVn ;  eravXif,  luiiiii ;  vOta,  eaddUm,  cppUbm, 
especially  described  as  unwalled.  Lev.  xxv.  31.  (Stanley, 
S.  S  P.  AppL  ^87.) 

S.  («)  1B3,  firom  1D3.  "cover"  (Oea.  »0«);  mi^ii; 
viBa.  (b)  yp^f  only  once,  Neh.  vi.  3 ;  n^kii ;  viadut. 
(e)  *>&b.  only  ouoe,  1  Sam.  v1.  is ;  kw^i|  ;  vOla, 

«•  (o)  PB.  fi^m  PB  (Oes.  1135.  "  to  soparste,"  ako 
"  to  jadg^"  like  «pivw ;  ooee  **  vniage,"  t.  s.  a  place  of 
WBfutUd  dwelUngs.  Hab.  Ui.  14);  iurimfik  beOatar. 
Boe  Fxaazm.  (6)  PPO,  Jndg  v.  1, 1 1 ;  A.  V.  foHow- 
ii«  Taift  **  viUsfes ;"  lit.,  rulen  or  warrtors.    (e)  T\S1'^^» 
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MedkAfeh,  a  howe  fur  travellers  (BurtUmdt,  Syria^ 
p.  295 ;  Kobinsca,  ii.  19 ;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  tenn 
chaiaer  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  ontakirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley,  p.  526).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  tenn  jcci/iiy  is  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  ui. 
2),  Bethanv  (Luke  x.  38;  John  xi.  1),  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.'  13),  Bethlehem  (John  viL  42).  A  dis- 
tinction between  city  or  town  (w^Aif)  and  village 
{aAfufi)  is  pointed  oat  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  is  called  ir4Xtt  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
ix.  10),  and  also  c^/ni  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless 
by  the  latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"*  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  rekuion  of  de- 
pendence on  a  diief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be 
denoted  bv  the  phrase  "  villages  of  Caesaisa  Phi- 
lippi "  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  place, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  (Lightfoot,  /  e. ; 
Stanley,  pp.  521-527 ;  1  Mace  vii.  31).  [H.  W.  P.] 

VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  pbnt  (  Vitia 
vmi/era),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  repi«- 
sented  as  having  been  its  firat  cultivator.  The 
Egyptians  say  tlvit  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use 
of  the  vine.  That  it  was  abundantly  ctiltivated 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  repi-esen- 
tations  on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptural  allusions.  See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's 
dream ;  and  Num.  xx.  5,  where  the  Israelites  com- 
plain that  the  wilderness  was  *'  no  place  of  figs  or 
of  vines,"  evidently  r^retting  that  they  had  left 
the  vines  of  Egypt.  Comp.  also  Ps.  Ixxriii.  47  : 
"  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail "  (see  on  this 
subject  Celsius,  Hierch,  ii.  p.  412). 

The  vines  of  Palestine  were  oelebmted  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clusters  of 
grapes  which  they  produced.  When  the  spies  were 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  land,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Kshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  duster  of  grapes,  and 
bare  it  between  two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  in  order  that  the  grapes  on  that  splendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bruised.  Travellera  have  fre* 
quently  testified  to  the  large  sixe  of  the  grap^ 
clustera  of  Palestine.  Schulx  {^Leitungen  des 
Hdchsten,  v.  p.  285,  quoted  by  Rosenmhller, 
Bib,  Bot,  p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a 
village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose  «tera 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose 

wOiiK  (anwalled).  Es.  zzzvili.  11.  (d)  ^PB,  properly  a 
dweller  in  the  oonntiy.  pagcanu ;  ^cpc^aZof ;  flfputum. 

ft.  n^Hs  mn/Aif;  victtf;  Nam.  xzxlL  41.  DenU  1!L 
Ii.  Julg.  z.  4 :  a  word  applied  by  moden  BeJuains  to 
their  own  vlUagus  (Staatey,  p.  637).    See  Hatovh-Jaw. 

6.  D^BHSP;  w*piin6fM.\  wtwrtafiai  U.,  pasinrst 

for  flocks  (Ges.  pp.  30e-f ). 
In  N.  T.  the  word  kw^m}  is  also  rsndered ' 

*  IjnaD,  than  KHI,  "  drive  oDt." 

•  KMfMvoXciv.  vioM  tt  civUakm,  Mark  L  aa. 
4  irdAtiCKat  «HfMiu 
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height  was  nbotit  thirty  faet,  whieb  by  its  branches 
Pbitned  n  hut  upwards  of  thirty  ftet  broad  and 
long.  '*  The  dusters  of  these  eitraordinnrjr  vines," 
he  adds,  **  ai-e  so  large  that  thej  weigh  ten  or 
tv/elve  poands,  and  U^  berries  may  be  compared 
with  our  small  plums."  See  also  Bdon,  Ob§irvat. 
U.  p.  340 :  "  Les  seps  det  vignes  sont  fort  gix»  et 
les  nuneaux  fbrt  spacieux.  I^  habitants  entendent 
bien  comme  il  la  fiiut  goavemer.  Gkr  ils  k  plantent 
si  Icing  Tnae  de  Tautre,  qu'on  poorroit  mener  une 
cbarretteentiedeiu.  Ce  irest  pas  gnnde  merreille 
■i  lea  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  via  si  puissant." 
Scrabo  states  that  it  is  recorded  that  there  an  vines 
in  Margiana  whose  stems  are  such  as  would  re- 
qaire  two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  dusters 
are  two  cubits  long  {GMgrigf)h,  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Kivner).  Now  Margiana  is  the  modern  district  of 
Ghilan  in  Persia,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  rery  country  on  whose  hills  the  vine  is 
bdieved  to  be  indigenous.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to 
the  laiigB  size  of  the  grapes  of  I^estine,  from  the 
publirihed  accounts  of  travdlors  sudi  as  Elliot, 
Laborde,  Mariti,  Dandini  (who  ezpiesses  his  sur- 
(irise  at  tiie  extraordinary  size  of  the  grapes  of 
l^banon),  Russdl,  &c.  We  must  be  content  with 
quoting  the  following  extract  from  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine^  p.  330,  which  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  spies  mode  of  carrying  the  grapes 
from  Eshcol : — "  Even  in  our  own  country  a  bunch 
of  grapes  was  produced  at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a 
present  from  the  Dalce  of  Rutland  to  the  Mai-quis 
of  Rockingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  pounds. 
It  was  cmveyed  to  its  destination — ^more  than 
twenty  miles  distant— im  a  staff  by  four  labourers, 
two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotation."  The  greatest 
diameter  of  this  duster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half,  its  oircum&reuce  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its 
length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Espedal  mention  is  mode  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  of  Eshool  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xzxii.  9\  of  Sibroah, 
Heshbon,  and  Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9, 10  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  Prof.  Stanley 
thus  speaks  of  the  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he 
saw  along  the  slopes  of  Bethldiem : — *'  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  vineyai-ds  maiked  by  their 
watchtowera  and  walls,  seated  on  their  andent  ter- 
races— the  eai'liest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  devation  of  tht*  hills  mid  table-lands  of  Judafa 
is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine.  He  '  bouna  his 
foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
vine;  he  washed  his  garments  in  idne,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.'  It  was  fixMn  tiie 
Judaean  valley  of  Eshcol,  *  the  toiTent  of  the 
cluster,'  that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  gi'apes.  *  A  vineyaitl  on  a  hill  of  olives,' 
with  the  *  fence,'  and  *  the  stones  gathered  out,' 
and  '  tlie  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,'  is  the  natni^ 
figure  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evan- 
gelical records,  represents  the  kingdom  of  Judah  " 
{8,  and  P.  p.  164).  From  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  widei'stood 
bow  fi^uently  this  plant  is  the  subject  of  meta- 
phor in  the  Holy  Scriptui-es.  Thus  Israd  is  a 
vine  brought  fiom  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  imd  of  promise  ;  looro  had  been 
pirpared  for  it  (con:  lare  with  this  the  passage  fiom 
Belon  quoted  abov  ;  and  where  it  took  root  it 
.•lied  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with  its  shadow, 
\l>  bout;fas  were  like  the  goodly  cedai^jtes  (l*s. 
UxE.   8  10).      Comp.   (imdin    ( Travth   VvrmtgS 


^Russia  and  N,  Persia,  iii.  p.  4^1),  v. bo  f^m 
sp«Mks  of  the  vines  of  Gkibui:~*'It  m  im^  m 
forests,  .  .  .  and  is  frpquentiy  ibond  abowt  pr^- 
montoriea,  and  thdr  lower  part  is  afasoifc  coAitdv 
covered  with  it.  There,  higher  than  tbe  eye  cu 
reach,  it  winds  itsdf  about  the  loftiest  trees  ;  aa4 
its  taidrils,  whidi  hei«  have  an  arm's  thickB«n. 
80  ipr«ad  and  mutually  entangle  th<9iB»dv«s  ftf 
and  wide,  that  in  plaoes  where  it  grows  m  tbp 
most  luxuriant  wildness  it  is  very  diificult  to  fia-l 
a  passage.'*  To  dwell  under  the  vine  and  fis-trw 
is  an  emblem  of  dranestk  happiness  and  peace  (1  K. 
iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3)  ;  the  rebdli4au« 
people  of  Isiad  are  compared  to  **  wiM  gnpe-," 
**  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  dqyueiate  plaat  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  ▼.  2,  4,  but  sec  Ooocle  ; 
Hos.  X.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  81).  It  is  a  vine  wbkfe  emr 
Lord  sdects  to  show  the  spiritual  onian  wiucb 
subsists  between  Himself  and  bis  mwnbfi 
XV.  T-6). 

The  following  Hebiew  words  denote  tbe 

1.  Oephen  ({fil),  or,  more  definitely,  ^ep^^n 

^yyoy^  (l^^n  )&!),  of  frequent  oocurreDoe  in.  tL^ 

Bible,  and  used  in  a  general  sense.  Indeed  gtpkt^ 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  {danttkat  rescmMes  a  riot 
in  some  particulars,  as  7XW  |DJ  {gepktm  tUt  \  . 

2  K.  iv.  39,  •'.  e.  probably  the  Colocyntib  pj^t 
[Gk>(7RD,  App.  A],  or  Dip  IDJ  {$€pie» 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine.    (See 

2.  S&rik  (fnb),  or  sdrikah  {Tt^U  i» 
expi^essive  of  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (Jer. 
b.  V.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  11),  suppo^  to  be 
with   that  now  called  in  Morocco  serki^ 
Peiaia  kishmish^  with  small  round  dark 
soft  stones.     (See  Niebuhr,  Dcscript,  de  CAnrie^ 
p.  147  ;   and  Oedmann,  Sammtung,  ii.  97.1     Fi 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  dear  that  the 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  tbe 
vine  which  by  some  process  of  cultivaHoa 
a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  Ndzir  (y]^),  originaUy  appUad  to  a  Ki 

who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses 

vine"  (A.  V.),  •'.  e.  one  which 

every  fitiieth  year  was  not  /wwiwrf.  (See  ficstfuiiB. 

Utea,  8.  V.) 

Grapes  are  designateid  by  various  names:    ^V 

Eshcol  (?b^)  is  either  **  a  duster,"  ripe  oe  ■■> 

ripe,  like  raceinutf  or  a  **  single  grape**  («»  ■ 

Is.  Ixv.  8,  Mic.  vii.  1).      (2)  *Sm^  \^ ;  Arab. 


ii. -21; 


aai  ja 


,«*  a  cluster  ").    (3)  ^dscr  (1D3).  soeir,  C*, 

unripe  gmpes  (Is.  xviii.  5).   (4)  ZcmM^  (rrt^X, 

«  a  gi-ape  cut  off."  "  The  blossom  "  of  tbe  \-^t.B 
is  called    semadar  (1100),    Cant.    ii.   13,   15, 

**  Grape-stones"  are  probably  meant  bv  dhnrtiMs> 
niffi  (D^IXnn)  ;    A.  V.  "  kemd,"  Num.   tu  4 

**  The  cuticle "  of  the  grape  is  demnvnatsed  t^ 
(Jt),  Num.  /.  c. :  <' the  tendrils "  by  aMrte 
(D^^'XM,  Joel  i.  7. 

The  auaViit  Hebitwr  probably  all  w»i  t'-^c  rta 
to  grow  trailing  on  llie  ground,  or  cpmi  sosiftMkta 
This  lait<>r  mode  of  cultivation  i4^Kmn~lk»  b 
alludc<l  lo  by  Ezekld  (xix.  U,  12):  ••  b<r  «ifTK, 
ixjds  were  broken  and  wilheied."     Di.  Im»ImaW 


VIKB 

wbo  hm  given  U0  much  intonnation  on  the  ▼taws  ol 
Pftleviiue,  thus  spenka  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
•uw  them  trained  near  Hebron: — "They  are 
planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  ajiart  in 
ench  direction.  The  stocic  h  sufllered  to  grow  up 
large  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
fastened  in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake, 
and  the  shoots  suffei-ed  to  grow  and  extend  from 
ono  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
ea«^  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of 
arch.  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn  " 
{Bib.  Ra,  U.  80,  81). 
The   vintage,  M/sIr    ("VV3),  which  formerly 

was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more 
or  less  in  all  vine-growing  countries,  commenced  In 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people 
live  among  the  vineyai^ds  (D13)  in  the  lodges  and 

tents  {Bib*  Be$.  1.  c.  \  compL  Judg.  iz.  27 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
with  sbouta  of  joy  by  the  **  grape-gatherers" 
C^yS)  (Jer.zxv.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see  Jer. 

vi.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  *' wine-press** 
(n|).     [WiyE.]    Those  intended  for  eating  were 

pcrhap  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as 
was  tne  custom  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i. 
43).  In  Palestine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  art  dried  as  raisins,  UimMkk  {pwt\ 

•nd  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
which,  under  the  name  ef  dibs  (C^3^),  is  much  used 

bj  ell  classes,  wherever  vinejrards  are  found,  ai  a 
condiment  with  their  food."  For  further  remarks  on 
the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks  6c.,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grspe,  see  under  Winb.  The  vineyard 
<D13),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v.  I ; 

Jer.  xzd.  5:  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num.  xxii.  24 ; 
Cant  ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Ex.  xiii.  4,5;  Matt, 
xxi.  33),  which  commit  sisd  havoc  amongst  the 
vines,  both  by  treading  them  down  and  by  eating 
the  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  more 
towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers,  odrimim 
(D^ib),  Uved  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2 ;  Uatt  xxi.  33 ;  see 
a]9ol4binson,^i6.iZ0fl.  i.213;u.81).  The  press, 
gath  (riJ),  and  vat,  yekeh  (3p\),  which  was  dug 
(Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  were 
part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  WnCE, 
p.  1774,  for  a  figure  of  a  ]xr%t  footpress  with  vat, 
repivsented  in  operation.  "Hie  winepress  of  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  of  the  form  there  depicted. 
[Fat,  p.  614  a.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
the  usual  restrictions  of  the  '*  seventh  year  '  (Ex. 
zxiii.  11;,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  year  (Lev. 

xxT.  11).  The  gleanings,  ^mh  {Tlh^V^  were  to 
be  lefl  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9; 
Deut.  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyaid  was  not  to  be 
aown  *«  with  divers  seeds"  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  but  fig- 
trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyaids  (Luke 
xiiL  6).  Oomp.  1  K.  iv.  25 :  **  Every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.'*  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
flberein,  bat  not  t«  carry  any  away  (Heat.  xxiiL 
24^. 

Lksides  wi]d<-l«j«»-  iackalN  aiul  faz*s,  other 
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ales,  such  8«  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpiOan,  ocea^ 
sionaily  damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-hacoerem,  ''the  house  of  the  vjia'*  (Jar. 
vi.  1 ;  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-«eramtm,  *<  the  plain 
of  the  riaeyards,"  took  their  respective  names  fixm 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  J^na), 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Eunbias 
(Onom,  ^dpay^  fi^ftvos)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  vines.    But  see  Ophhi.  [W.  H.] 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (DID  \thg€phm8^tn' 

l(fiir«XoT  Xo96fU9P :  vinea  Sodomonan)  occurs  only 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said— 
"their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gomon-ah.*'  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  ot 
Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  {Beli,  Jud,  iv.  8,  §4^ 
speaks,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus  {ffist,  v.  6) 
alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on  Uiis  carious 
subject,  and  various  trees  have  beoi  oonjectuied  to 
be  that  which  produced  those 

«*  Dead  Sea  fruiu  that  tempi  the  ^% 
Bal  tarn  to  aabes  oo  the  Itpa," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  as 
given  by  Josephus  :  speaking  ef  Sodom,  he  8ay&— 
*'  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  abundEince  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  op.  Men  say  that,  oo  aoooont  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fme  dtiea, 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which 
indeed  resemble  ediUe  fruit  in  colour,  bat,  en  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  diaolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  aU 
the  herbs  and  flowen,  whether  growing  wild  oi 
planted,  turning  black,  and  cmmbung  into  aahcs. 

Some  travellei's,  as  Manndrell  {EaHj/  2Vao.  in 
Pale§tine,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fietion,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  heai 
of  any  fruit  that  would  answer  the  required  d» 
scriptioB.  Pooocke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  pom^pwiates,  **  which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind, 
and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may 
be  dried  to  dust  inside^  and  the  outside  may  remain 
fidr."  Hasselquist  {Dnm,  p.  287)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify the  apples  in  question  with  the  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Sohmim  m^ongena  when  at£icked  bf 
some  species  of  UmikredOf  which  converts  the  whou 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  mnaina 
entire  and  keeps  its  colour.  Seetien  io  his  letters 
to  Baron  Zach  {Mtmat.  Corretpond,  zviii.  p.  442) 
thought  he  had  discovovd  the  apf^  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  ootlon-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  pUin  of  £1  Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aotofuur,  The  ootton  is  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pomegranate,  but  has  na  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long-sought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  size  aud  colour  is  cucUy  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
(IVor.  M  Syria,  p.  392)  and  irby  and  Mangles 
believe  that  the  ti-ee  which  produces  these  ode* 
brated  apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  the  Ghor  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by 
the  vernacular  name  of  otkeyr  or  osAiir.  This 
tree  bean  a  fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  about 
thrse  inches  la  liameter,  whioi  contains  a  white 
substance  reserabliug  the  6nest  silk,  and  envelopuig 
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tome  fleadfl,  Thi«  silk  is  collected  bj  the  Arabi, 
Mid  twisted  into  matches  for  thdr  fii-elocks.  Dr. 
Kobinson  {Bib.  Set.  i.  523),  when  at  'Am  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  momei.t  whether  it  had 
been  observed  bj  former  traTeUent  or  not,  instantlj 
pronounced  in  tavonr  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  mftj  well  be  quoted  : — ^"  The  dahgr  of 
the  Arabs/*  which  he  identifies  with  the  AscUpias 
(Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists,  "is  found  in 
slundanoe  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Felix ;  bat  seems  to  be  confined  in 
Paler^ne  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  'Ain  Jidy\  Hasselquist  fouAd  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ; 
and  Irbj  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  lai^  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  We  saw  here  sereral  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  indies  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen 
f€et.  It  has  a  greyish  ooik-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously  from 
its  broken  leaves  and  flowers  a  milky  fluid.  The 
fruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth 
apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  i*ipe  is  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  was  now  fiur  and  delicious  to  the  e]re, 
and  sofl  to  the  touch;  but^  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or 
pnff*ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the 
thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres,  it  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  nmnd  form 
....  ailer  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvellous  in 
all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  docs  not 
apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  *6sher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  ftam  borsting." 

Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "  on  the  Poma 
Hoiomitica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  {Trans,  €f  the 
Entomol,  Soc.  ii.  p.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
[Quereui  mfectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
OMi.  He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  a<^ked  him  to  bite  one 
of  these  galls,  and  that  tiiey  laughed  when  they  saw 
his  mouth  full  of  dust  "That  these  gaUs  are  the 
true  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  ^  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior : 
nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  eesily 
pulverized  interior"  (p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Po- 
oodce  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being 
a  most  impix)bable  conjecture.  The  objection  to  the 
Sotanitm  mehngena  is  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  shores  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom, 
but  is  generally  -distributed  throughout  Palestine, 
besides  which  it  isnot  likely  that  t£  fruit  of  which 
Jo»ephus  apeaks  should  be  represented  by  occasional 
dissMed  spedmeos  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-apple; 

•  *  ToadonotnMnU<mthe&(am(»SlKimnancsi,whidi 
1  ibooght  had  been  quoted  as  one  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  la  the  plant  I  alwajs  thought  to  be  as  probably 
the  fruit  in  question  as  any  other.  The  objection  to 
S.  wuUmgena  is,  that  it  Is  a  cultivated  plant;  to  the  oak 
gall,  thai  It  Is  wholly  absent  from  the  Dead  Sea  dis- 
trict, though  It  answen  the  description  best,  so  Ihr  aa 
Its  beaatina  exterior  and  powdery  bitter  interior  are 
concerned. 

'*The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again.  I  always  thought  might 
lefcr  to  CucumU  ooloeynOiis  [see  Guvan,  App.  A^  which 
Is  bitter  and  powdery  inside;  the  term  vine  would 
irarcely  be  given  to  any  bat  a  trailing  or  other  plant  of 
i*vt  hahlt  of  a  vine.     The  ultfecUon  to  tiae  OoMnpie 
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we  most  k»k  for  some  plant,  tiM  Bomai  cLirBdei 
of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  nearer  to  the 
required  oanditions.  Seetien's  plant  is  the  aune  ai 
that  mentioned  by  Burdthardt,  Irby  and  Mangles 
and  Kobinson,  t.  e.  the  'osher.  Chatiaubriaiid'e 
thorny  shrub,  with  fi-nit  like  small  IcoaiDs,  najr 
be  the  ZuJkMum  {Bakautee  Aegyptiaoa),  but  it  oer- 
tunly  cannot  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  aU 
probable  that  the  oak-gaUs  of  which  Mr.  Elliot 
speaks  should  be  the  ^uit  in  question;  becawe 
these  being  formed  on  a  tree  so  generally  known 
as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all  coantriest 
would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  CKpecsal 
remark,  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  peculiar 
to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  lite  fruit 
of  the  'Mer  appears  to  have  the  best  dsim  to 
represent  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  the  Cabtnpa 
procera  is  an  Indian  plant,  and  thrives  in  the 
warm  valley  of  'Am  Jidy,  but  is  scaroely  to  be 
found  dsewlwre  in  PnlestiDe.  The  rewtiness  with 
which  its  fruit,  «<fidr  to  the  eye,"  busto  wbct 
preased,  agrees  well  with  Jcaepbus's  aeooont;  sod 
although  there  is  a  want  of  snitablsnass  bKwen 
"  the  few  fibrtt"  of  Robinsoa,  and  the  ••smoke  sod 
ashes  '*  of  the  Jewish  historian,  vet,  acoordii^  to 
a  note  by  the  editor  of  Seetaen's  Letters,  the  6nit 
of  the  Calotropis  in  winter  oontaina  a  yellowi^  dust, 
in  appearance  resembling  certain  fungi,  but  of 
pungent  quality.*  fw.  H.] 

VINEOAB  (fOh:  flat:  OMteR).    TheH* 

brew  term  chomets  was  applied  to  a  faevcn^  con- 
sistittg  generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink  tamed 
soar  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Ktf> 
arita.  Mum.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  arafidally 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine^  aad 
thus  liable  to  lermentatioQ  (Miahn.  Pee.  S,  §1). 
It  was  add  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  a.  26),  aod 
by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Pa.  Ixix.  21), 
but  was  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  soppiog 
bread,  as  used  by  labourers  (Ruth  ii.  14).  Thi 
degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
XIV.  20,  wheve  its  dBTect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Simi- 
lar to  the  chomete  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  aeettsm 
of  the  Romans, — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  br 
soldiers  (VegeL  Be  MU,  iv.  7)  either  in  a  pore 
state,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  vhea 
it  was  termed  poeca  (Plin.  xii.  29  ;  Sport.  Hadr. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Satrioar 
partook  in  His  dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  ^\ 
Mark  xv.  86 ;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  it 
was  refi-eshing  to  His  exhausted  frame,  though 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  ooossion  or  pie> 
viously  (Luke  xxiiu  36).  The  same  liquid,  mio- 
gled  with  gall  (as  St  Matthew  states,  probaUj 
with  the  view  of  mailing  the  fulfilment  ^  the 
prediction  in  Pa.  Ixix.  21),  or  with  myrrii  (as 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  the  exact  historical 
fiict^  ),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 


prooera  (iUdqpL  gigamtte^  Lbs.)  Is,  that  It  la  very 
aad  not  characteristic  of  the  district,  being  fooni  In  «•• 
spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton  wookl  oevw 
suggest  the  Idea  of  anything  but  wtut  is  exqnakelj 
lovely—  it  is  impossible  to  Imagine  any tbiag  moce  besB' 
tllul:  to  assume  that  a  diseased  state  of  It  was  intoidei 
Is  arguing  od  ignotem  eb  igneto  and  a  veiy  fiosMcfasd 
Idea."  [J.  a  Boona.] 

Dr.  Hooker's  remark,  that  the  lenn  miM  nHtfaAr  fe> 
some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine^  is  oondoslve  epiasttti 
claims  of  all  the  planU  hitherto  IdenUfied  with  the  Vba 
of  Sodom.  The  C  eotocynthe  alooe  iprmaeeea  the  ttq^ni 
condition  Implied  In  the  name.  [ff,  SL] 

»  Su  Mark  tsou  t  oZmec  «9^pA«prur«uirac    Time  is  ai 


VIKEYABIK^  PLAIN  OF  THE 

3f  Hit  •ti^eriiiga,  in  order  to  Jeadeo  the  peroeptioo  of 
pfiin  (Matt,  zzvii.  34 ;  Maik  zy.  23).    [W.  L.  B.] 

VINEYARDS,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (SdK 
O^pnS :  'E^cXxopM*'^  »  ^^^^'  AiSeX  a/iwt\wtwv : 
Abei  quae  ett  vmeis  oonsita).  This  place,  men- 
tioiied  only  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already  noticed 
ander  ABEL  (5 :  see  toI.  i.  p.  4  a).  To  whnt  he 
has  there  said,  the  writer  has  only  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the  name  of 
Beit  el  JCerm, — **  house  of  the  vine,'*  was  encoun- 
tered faj  De  Sanlcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak  {Narr, 
i.  353).  This  may  be  the  i46e/  ceramim  of  Jepb- 
thah,  tf  the  Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is  the 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Amon  (  W.  Mojeb),  It 
is  however  by  no  means  certain;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  in- 
ctinct  of  a  nomadic  or  s<!mi-nomadic  people,  betook 
Jiemselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilised  and 
tiihivateJ  country  of  Moab  (where  BeU^UKerm 
ti  situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards 
Che  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after 
the  iisaal  tactics  of  such  tribes.  [G.] 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Heor^w  word 
translated  **  viol  **  see  PSaltert.  The  old  i^nglish 
viol,  like  the  Spanish  vigvela,  was  a  six-stringed 
guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop.  Mus.  i.  246)  says 
*'  the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
fingerboard  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  '  Oiest  of  Viols '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  different  sixes ;  one  for  the  treble, 
0thers  for  the  mean,  the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor, 
ftod  pei'haps  two  for  the  bass."  l£tymologically 
vM  is  connected  with  the  Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  S. 
Mele,  through  the  Fr.  vMe,  Old  Fr.  vieUe,  Med. 
Lat.  vUella,  In  the  Promptcrium  ParmUorum  we 
find  <•  Fyyele,  viella,  fididna,  vitella.*  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  {Antonius,  p.  980,  ed.  1 595)  there 
m  a  deicriptkm  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  <*the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owers  of  silver,  whidi  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after 
the  sound  of  the  mnsicke  of  flutes,  bowboyes, 
erthems,  v;^h,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  vpon  in  the  barge."  [W,  A.  W.] 

VIPER.    [Serpent.] 

VOPH'SI  (^pB) :  2afiti  Alex.'Io^^:  Fopet). 

Father  of  Nahbi,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

VOWS.*  The  practice  of  making  vows,  i.  e. 
Incurring  voluntaiy  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  danger,  success  in  enterprises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  exti^emely  ancient  date,  and  common 
ID  all  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  vision  at 
Beth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe  return  he 
would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  men- 
tioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  Txxii.  27). 

Aniong  imrtances  of  heauien  usage  m  this  respect 
the  following  panages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
and  Jonah  L  16 ;  Hom.  II.  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308  ; 
Odyu.iiu  382;    Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §12;   Virg. 
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Jtfflcaliy  la  the  application  of  olvoc  and  i$oi  to  the  same 
•olatanoes  tat  whether  the  itcri  x^^  ^«fUYM«i^>'  of 
St.  MattlMw  csD  In  anj  way  be  id^tlfled  with  the 
J^i«tprio|ft^»of  of  ICaffk    is  ilMiibtlteL     The  term  xoA^ 


Oeorg,  i.  436;  Aen,  v.  234;  Hor.  Osrm.  i.  i^ 
13,  m.  29,  39;  Lir.  xxii.  9,  10;  Cio.  Att.  rUi 
16 ;  Justin  xxi.  3 ;  a  pasaage  whidi  speaks  of  li» 
moi-al  vows;  Vail.  Pat.  ii.  A. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduoe,  but  regn* 
lated  the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men* 
tioned — ^I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Seder ;  U.  Vows  of 
abstinence,  Eaor  or  Tear ;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem, 

I.  As  to  TOWS  of  devotimi,  the  following  rules 
are  laid  down :  A  man  might  devote  to  sacr^  uties 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-bom  either 
of  man  or  beast,  whidi  was  devoted  already  (Lev. 

XXVii.  26.)      [FlRST-BORM.] 

a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were 
to  be  considered,  1.  the  rate  of  redemption ;  2.  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  boshels) 
would  Bttfiioe  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  see  Knobel). 
This  payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction 
of  the  priest  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
^he  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was  re- 
deemed, he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemption- 
price  one-fifth  ^20  per  cent)  of  the  estimated  value. 
If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean  time,  it  might  not 
then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go  to  the  priests 
in  the  jubilee>year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchsiser  of  land,  in  case  be  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  ^na- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  land  was  to  revert 
in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  16; 
24,  XXV.  27 ;  Keil,  ffelfr.  Arch.  §66,  80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  baaed 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to 
require  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  barley  per 
aci-e,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  pecks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  su6Scient  for  about  2^  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  6/.  5s.,  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  21. 
per  aci'c. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  rede<>m,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a 
i-edemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  years 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  yean 
(Lev.  XXV.  '6,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fiflh,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it 
in  the  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption  price 
of  49-6  =  43  years'  value,  +  20  per  cent.s 
103/.  4«.,  or  an  aimual  rent  of  21.  8s.  ;  a  rate  by 
no  means  excessive  when  we  oon&ider,  1.  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  2.  the  un- 
douljted  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under 
all  disadvantages,  sometimea  yields  an  hnndredfoM 
(Buickbardt,  Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  ef  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty 
to  do,  or,  if  no  ivdemption  was  effected,  the  laiia 
became  the  propertr  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Rutt  iii.'l2,  iv.  1,  kc). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to 


Biajr  well  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific  snbstano^ 
•  Dm3,  (torn  "nj,  ••  to  make  vow  **  (Q^m.  8U^    s^ 
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he  Kssf^^ed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  aJJed  */i  the 
nHleropcion  price  m  cae«  it  ^as  redeemed  (L*t. 
ovii.  15)<  Whether  the  rale  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  i  ties,  riz.,  that  the  liberty  «f 
rsdemptum  lasted  oLiy  for  od«  year,  is  not  certain ; 
bttt  as  it  does  not  appear,  that  houses  deroted  bat 
not  redeemec  became  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Lerites  and  priest«  had  special  towns 
assigned  to  them,  if  seems  likely  that  the  priee 
only  of  the  hoase,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  aitt  of 
consecration  of  a  house  means,  in  fiwt,  the  oonsecm> 
tion  of  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says,  thai 
if  a  devoted  house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not 
liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had 
devoted  the  value  of  the  house  (i^nxci'n,  v.  5). 

b.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifioe,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (Lev.  zxvii.  9,  10,  83).  They 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (Mai.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth, 
er  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Lev.  xzvU. 
12, 13.    [OFrERnia.] 

c.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A 
xoKO.  might  devote  either  himself,  his  diild  (not  the 
Hrst-bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sanctuary — see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  zv.  8 ; 
Michidis,  §124,  ii.  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Nazarite.] 
Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation 
Si  cording  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  following  scale 

Lev.  zxvii.  1-7): 

k.  1.  A  male  fhnn  one  month  to  5  jears  old,     £.  $.  d. 

5 shekels ~o  la  • 

3.  Frum  5  jpvn  to  20  years.  30  shekels   .  <=  3  lo  0 

3.  From  30  yeerB  to  60  years,  60  shekels .  ss  6    6  0 

4.  Above  60  years,  IS  shekels  .  .  .  ss  1  IT  6 
B.  1.  Females  from  one  mcath  to  6  years, 

S  shekels sO    1  € 

3.  From  6  years  to  30  years,  10  shekels   .  a  i    6  0 

3.  FVom  30  years  to  60  years,  30  shekels  .  =  3  16  0 

4.  Above  60  years,  16  shekels  .     .     .     .  &s  l    6  0 

If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption 
piice,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
zxvii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Mich.  §145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  regnlations  afiecting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  bat  WMt  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  pei- 
foimance  of  them  wss  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  zzz.  2  ;  Deut,  xziii.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
fother's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
Wcame  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but  if  they  heard 
without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
XXX.  3-16).  Whether  thiK  principle  extended  to 
all  childroi  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
rtiilo  when  he  discusses  the  question  \de  Spec.  Leg, 
6,  ii.  274,  ed.  Mangey).  Michaelit  thinks  the 
omission  of  sons  implies  absence  of  {tower  to  control 
titem  (§83,  i.  447). 

3.  Votira  offerings  arising  from  the  |mxluoe  of 
my  impure  traffic  wece  wholly  forbidtfen  (Deut. 
zxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  m  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  celeb. 
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i39g,  which  is  understood  to  reftr  either  to  mmcM 
intercourse  of  the  groaenrt  kind,  or  liter slly  Koi. 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  IV 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  saci-ed  uses  of  zaia 
obtained  by  fhnale  prostitution  wss  doubtlm 
directed  against  the  practkx  which  prevailed  is 
Phoenicia,  Babylonin,  and  Syiia,  of  wfaidi  maitiaB 
is  made  in  Lev.  xiz.  29 ;  Baruch  vi.  43 ;  Heted. 
i.  199;  Strabo,  p.  561;  August,  de  cie.  Iki.'iT. 
10,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Spencer,  id* 
leg.  JTeftr.  ii.  35,  p.  566).  Following  out  tbia 
view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  moition  made  is 
2  K.  xziii.  7,  of  a  practice  evidently  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  the  word  ce^d  has  been  sotw" 
times  rendered  ciutedus ;  some  have  understood  it 
to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but  Spencer  him^el^ 
ii.  35,  p.  572  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §9 ;  GexiL  ii. 
685»  and  the  Miidina,  Timurah,  vi.  3,  all  under- 
stand dog  in  the  litei-al  sense.    [Dog.J 

II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Gobba5  ; 
and  Ibr  vows  of  eztenninationy  Ajtathema,  srl 
Ear.  z.  8;  Mic  iv.  13. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  ss  a  te<l 
of  religion  are  mentioned — Job  xxii.  27 ;  Prov.  vii. 
14;  Ps.  xxii.  26, 1.  14,  Ivi.  12,  IzvL  13,  ciri.  14; 
Is.  ziz.  21  ;  Nah.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  oonsecraUoos  an 
noticed  in  the  Mbhna,  e.g. : 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which 
substituted  a  port  for  the  whcda,  as,  **  I  vowed  a 
sheep  but  not  the  bones"  {Nedar.  ii.  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  vei 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  &U  dowa ; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  twe 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within 
the  year  following  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  h% 
father's  laud,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  the 
jubilee  {Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flodc,  herd, 
and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  (ibid.  viii.  4u 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but 
were  transfeiTed  to  other  priests  (i6.  6). 

6.  A  nan  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  m^t 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex.  /^a66.p.  67:iL 

7.  The  sums  of  m(mey  arising  fi-om  votive  oon« 
secratioos  were  divided  into  two  parts,  »cred  (1 ;  to 
the  altar ;  (2)  to  the  repaii-s  of  the  Temple  (Relaod. 
AMt.  c.  z.  §4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  bead  at 
the  expiration  of  a  votive  period,  was  not  Umitfd  ts 
the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Church, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  j(»t 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  or>me  within  tkt 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  J^»?« 
xvi.  7,  9,  and  Suicer,  e&x^)-  C^*  ^'•^* 

VULGATE,  THE.  (Latik  Veb8io!«6  or 
THE  Bible.)  The  inffuenoe  which  the  Latin  Vir* 
sions  of  the  Bible  here  exercised  upon  Wssten 
Christianity  is  scarce^'  less  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
upon  the  Greek  Chnrcnes.  But  both  iht  Giefk 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  negleded. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  Holy  s^cripture,  checkKl  ^  * 
tune  the  study  of  these  two  great  twiwarks  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churdies,  for  the  LSX.  kt  &d 
bekmgs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than  to 
the  history  cf  Judaism,  and,  in  spin  of  rerv«( 
labours,  their  spo'tanoe  is  even  now  bx>fty  ftcap 
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!lUM>d.  In  the  caae  of  the  VtJ^U,  •oderiem'.lml  | 
.xmcntversie«  hare  still  further  iiuiwded  all  efibns 
.^f  liberal  criticism.  The  Koniauwf  (till  latel/) 
r^j;  titled  the  CLementine  text  as  rixed  oef ond  appeal ; 
die  Pitrteetant  shrank  from  examining  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Romaniif.. 
Vet,  Apaii  from  nil  polemical  questions,  the  Vulgate 
'houl'i  have  a  verj  ii«ep  interest  for  all  the  Western 
rii arches.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only 
r»il>le  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
Us  the  real  patent  of  all  the  vernacular  vendoos  of 
Westeni  Europe.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas 
alone  is  indepeu(l>>nt  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic  and  mo- 
lern  Kusbiau  versions  are  nec(!86arily  not  taken  into 
Hicouct,  With  England  it  luu  a  peculiatly  close 
connexion.  The  e«i*liest  translations  made  from  it 
were  the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  (ikmes  on 
tlie  pKilms  and  (lO^pels  of  the  8th  and  9th  oen- 
turcs  (ed.  Thorpe,  Lond.  1835,  1842).  In  the 
10th  century  Aeltric  translated  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  0.  T.  {ffeptateuchua,  &c.|  ed.  Thwaites, 
Uxon.  1698).  But  the  most  important  monnment 
of  its  influence  is  the  great  English  Version  of 
Wiclif  (1324-1384,  ed.  ForshaU  and  Madden,  Uzfil. 
1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  current 
V^ulgate  teit.  In  the  f^  of  the  Rfeformation  the 
Vulgate  was  rather  the  gaide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  verswns.  The  Romanist  translations 
into  German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh,  ii.  107), 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  were  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon,  Hist.  Cnt.  N. 
T.  Cap.  28,  29, 40, 41 ).  Of  others,  that  of  Luther 
'  N.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  most  important,  and  in  this 
the  Vulgate  had  gi^eat  weight,  though  it  was  made 
with  such  use  of  the  originals  as  was  possible. 
Krom  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  pa»ed  to 
>ur  own  Authorised  Version.  Tyndale  had  spent 
iome  time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
tiefbre  he  published  his  version  of  the  N.  T.  in 
Vbi6,  Tyndale's  verrion  of  the  0.  T.,  whkh  was 
juflnished  at  the  time  of  his  mart/idom  (1536), 
nras  oompleted  by  Covei'daie,  and  in  this  the  in- 
i  ucnoe  of  the  Latin  and  German  translations  was 
predominant.  A  proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Pmlter 
>f  the  Prayer  Book,  which  was  taken  from  the 
«  Great  English  Bible"  (1539,  1540),  which  was 
Tt'n-ely  a  new  editi<Mi  of  that  called  Matthew's, 
jvhich  was  itself  taken  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdule. 
rhis  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the  GaUican 
r^cialter,  a  reriskm  of  the  Old  Latin,  made  by 
lerome,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  his  new 
i-sDHlation  (oomp.  §22),  and  dilTers  in  many  re- 
.pei-ts  from  the  Hebrew  tsxt  («.  g,  Pb.  xiv.).  It 
■fould  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this  question  into 
l«tail  hers.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  the 
i  rst  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been  familiarised 
vith  the  Vulgate  fitMn  their  youth,  and  oou)d  not 
I  Ave  cast  off  the  influence  of  early  association.  But 
.he  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  attention  of 
a.*holnrs  rait  on  wider  grounds.  It  is  not  only  the 
r>uroe  of  our  current  theokigiGal  terminology,  but 
t  i:i,  in  one  shape  or  other,  tlw  most  important  early 
vitDflSB  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole 
>ible.  The  materials  available  for  the  accui-ate 
eudy  of  it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty 
.->  tlioee  yet  unexamined  ai«  rich  and  varied  (comp. 
f  30;.  The  chief  original  works  Ijearing  on  the 
r"  ulg^ite  generally  ai-e — 

U.  Simon,  Bi$t9ir€  Critique  du  F.  T.  1678-85: 
V,  T,  1689-93. 

Hody,     De    BibUonun    iextibuM    originalilf9.i, 
^xou    1705. 
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Maitianay,  Hieron,  0pp.  (t  u-ir,  169:1,  with  tbif 
preikt^i  and  additions  of  Vallarsi,  Verooft,  1734. 
and  Ma  ni,  Venice,  1767). 

Bianihini  {BlancMituM  not  Blamchhii),  FM^kK 
Canon.  S8.  Vuig,  LaU  Edit,  Boomm,  1740. 

Bukentop,  Xfiv  de  iMoe  .  •  .  Bmxdlis,  1710. 

Sabatier,  BUA.  3S.  Lot,  Fers.  Ant.,  Remis, 
1743. 

Van  £ai,  Pragmatisch-krUiaohe  Qtxh.  d.  Vtilg. 
Tubingen,  1824. 

Veroellone,  Variae  Zectiones  Vttlg,  Lai.  Bibli* 
orum,  torn,  i.,  Romae,  1860;  torn,  ii.,  pars  prior, 
1862. 

In  additira  to  these  there  are  the  oontroveisial 
works  of  Mariana,  Bellaimin,  Whitaker,  Fulke,  Lc., 
and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck, 
Riegler,  &c.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labours  of  Bent- 
lej,  Sanfll,  Griesbach,  Schulz,  Laclimann,  Tie- 
gelles,  and  Tiscbendorf,  have  collected  a  gi^eat 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of  Veroellone  hHs 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  i-esults  which  follow  from  the  first  in- 
stalmeut  of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
mcorpoi-ated  in  its  histoiy.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads :— • 

I.  Tub  Oriqin  and  Histobt  or  tub  majui 

VULQATJi.      §§  1-3. 

II.  Tu£  Old  Latik  Versions.  §§4-13.  Or»- 
ym,  4-5.  C/uwacter,  6.  Canon,  7.  Bnitioiu: 
Itala,  8-11.    Bemama,  12-13. 

III.  The  Labours  of  Jerome.  §§  14-SO. 
Oooazion,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T.,  15* 
17.  OospeU,  15-16.  Acis,  Epittk$,  kc,  17. 
Revision  of  0.  T.  from  tlie  LXX.,  18,  19.  Tnui*- 
lation  of  0.  T.  fram  the  Uebiew,  20. 

IV.  The  Uis^roRY  of  Jerome's  Translation 
TO  THE  Introduction  of  Puintixq.  §§  21-24. 
Corruption  of  Jerome's  text,  21-22.  Kevisioe  of 
Alcuin,  23.  Later  revisions :  divisions  of  the  text, 
24. 

V.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 
§§  25-29.  £arty  editions,  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  T/ieir  rslative  meriis, 
27.     Later  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  of 
Jerome's  Text.  §§30-32.  MSS.  ef  0.  T.,  30, 
31.     OfN.T.,S2. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  tub  Lativ 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  33.  In  X.  T., 
34-38.  Jerome's  Revision,  34-36.  The  OldLatm^ 
37.     Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Vea. 
8I0N8.  §§40-45.  i^rootncio/imis,  41,42.  Qrae* 
cisms,  43.     Injiuence  on  Modem  Language,  45. 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  name 
Vulgate. — 1 .  The  name  Vuigate,  which  is  eo-ji- 
valent  to  Vutgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  ditfeiently  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the 
Kotpii  firSotrir  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  language  explains  suiBcicntly 
the  origin  of  the  term :  "  Hoc  juxtii  LXX.  intei'ptetea 
diximus,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vuigata  est " 
(Hiei«a.  Conun.  in  Is.  Ixv.  20).  "  Multum  in  hoc 
I'jco  LXX.  editio  Hcbraicumque  discordant.  Pii- 
mum  ergo  de  Vuljata  editione  trnctabimui  ct 
postea  sequemur  ctdinem  veritelis"  (id.  zu«  22), 
In  some  places  Jennne  distinctly  quotas  the  Qi-aek 
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tot:  "  Pterc  in editinDC  Vulgata duplicitcr  Icg.uus ; 
quidam  flnim  oodios  faabent  B^Kol  ^Uny,  hoc  «it 
nanife$ti9unti  alii  8c(Xcuo(  clo'iy,  hoc  e»t  metuju^ 
km  uwt  mUmi  9unt "  (  Comm,  in  0«m,  rii.  IS ;  comp. 
8-11,  lie.).  But  geoenllT  he  regards  the  Old 
Latin,  wUdi  wai  rendered  mm  the  LXX.,  as  sub- 
itantially  idraticai  with  it,  and  thus  introduces 
Latin  qootations  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.  or 
Vtttgata  ediiioi  '*  .  •  •  miror  quomodo  vulgaia  edi' 
ito  .  .  .  testimonium  alia  interpretatione  subver- 
terit:  Congregabor  tt  ghrificabor  coram  Domino. 
.  .  •  Illnd  autem  quod  in  LXX.  legitur :  Congre- 
gabor et  gbrifi.'abor  coram  Domino  •  •  •  *  {(kmim. 
Ml  /s.  xliz.  5).  So  again :  <*  Philisthaeos  .  • .  o/mm- 
aewu  VulgaU  scribit  editio"  (ib.  xir.  29).  "  .  . . 
Paiaestinis,  quos  indifferenter  LXX.  oUeniigenaB  ro- 
sant"  (tFi  Ex€k,  ziri.  27).  In  this  m-aj  the  tnms- 
ference  of  the  name  fixun  the  current  Grade  text 
to  the  currait  Latin  text  became  eesj  and  uatnnl ; 
but  thei-e  does  not  appear  to  be  anir  instance  in  the 
«ge  of  Jeix>me  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
uitin  VeFsioo  of  the  0.  T.  without  regard  to  its 
leiiration  from  the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Yet  more:  as  the  phrriae  jceu^  ficSoo'if  came 
to  dgnify  an  unconnected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
tame  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  xmlgata 
9ditio.  Thus  in  some  pkoes  the  vulgcUa  editio 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  true  Hezaplaric  text  of 
the  LXX.  One  passage  will  place  this  in  the  clearest 
li^t :  "  .  . .  breviter  admoneo  aliam  esw  editionem 
quam  Origenes  et  Gaesariensis  Eusebius,  omneeque 
Graedae  tnnslatoras  jKour^y,  id  est,  commicnem  ap- 
pellant, atque  vulgciiam,  et  a  plerisqne  nunc  Aov- 
Ktoi^f  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum  quae  in 
i^avKoit  oodicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum 
seimonem  fideliter  Tern  est  .  •  .  Koti^  autem 
ista,  hoc  est,  Commumg  edttu),  ipsa  est  quae  et 
LXX.,  sed  boo  interest  inter  utnmque,  quod 
rnmtrii  pro  lods  et  temporibus  et  pro  voluntate 
scriptonim  vetus  comipta  editio  est;  ea  autem 
quae  habetur  in  i^earKois  et  quim  nos  rertimus, 
ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  iibris  inoorrupta  et 
immaculate  LXX.  interpretum  tnmslatio  reserratur  " 
(Ep.  CTi.  ad  Sun,  et  Fret,  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  de- 
scribe the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
poited  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 
Vienna  (a.d.  860),  R.  Bacon,  &c. ;  and  Bellarmin 
distioctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  term,  so 
that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  Coucdl 
of  Trent  en^  In  a  point  of  history  when  ther  de- 
scribed Jerome's  Version  as  "vetus  et  Tulgata 
editio,  quae  longo  tot  sseculonxm  usu  in  ipsa 
eodesia  probaU  est"  (Van  Ess,  Qesch,  84).  As 
a  general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  spesk  of  Je- 
rome's Version  as  **our"  Version  (nostra  editio^ 
r/atri  oodioea) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  Fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associati<»s  of  their  own  time, 
and  arlapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  whidi  had 
grcm  obsolete  in  their  original  sense.    And  when 

*  This  hes  beoi  established  with  the  greatest  ftdness 
sy  Otfd.  Wiseman,  Two  httUn en  1  JioAn  ▼.  T.addreased 
U>  the  editor  of  the  (ToMoto  JWevcwiiis,  1833^ ;  republished 
<v<lh  addlUoDS,  Rome,  1836;  and  again  In  his  ooUected 
JGwoyf.  Tol.  L  18(3.  Eiehhorn  and  Hug  bad  maintahwd 
the  aaow  optolon;  and  Tonhmann  haa  (Urther  oonfiimed  It 
\N,  T.  J.  ITiMf.^ 

k  in  the  abaawe  of  all  erldenoe  it  la  Impoarible  to  say 
how  far  the  Cbriatlaoa  of  the  Italian  provinces  used  the 
(ireek  or  Latin  Isngusge  habitually. 
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tbe  dificraice  of  the  (Gieek)  •«  Vulgate  '  jf  Uic  «ariy 
Church,  and  the  ( [.atin)  **  VulgaU  "  oi  the  modem 
Roman  Chui-ch  haa  once  been  apprehended,  uu 
further  difficulty  need  arise  fnm  the  identity  <rf 
name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Ed.  Semedki.  Paris 
1836,  tom.  V.  p.  zxxiii. ;  Sabatier,  L  792 ;  Van  Em, 
Oe§ck.  24-42,  who  givea  Tery  ibll  and  ooDcltiaire 
referencea,  though  he  taila  to  peraeire  that  the  Old 
Latin  was  practically  identified  with  the  LXX.) 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Vebsiokb^. — 4.  The  history 
of  the  earliest  Latin  Vendoo  of  the  Bible  is  lost  id 
complete  obscurity.  All  tlni  cau  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  is  that  it  was  maa«  in  Afiica.*  During 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  natuxally  look  for  tho  soiuve  of  the 
Tersion  now  identified  with  it,  was  ersentisHy  Gieek. 
The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek  names ;  the  tarliesi 
Roman  liturgy  was  Gntk ;  the  few  remains  of  the 
Christian  liteiature  of  Rome  are  Gre^^  Tbe  ssnM 
remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp.  Westoott,  SitL 
of  Canon  ef  X,  T.  pp.  269,  270,  and  reff.) ;  bat 
the  Church  of  N.  Africa  seems  lo  have  been  Latm- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Ckardb 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
(c.  Donat.  Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Afi^  was 
converted  late ;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  opread  therf 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  tlie  end  of  the  second 
century  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank,  sod 
in  every  place;  and  the  master-quxit  of  Terkul- 
lian,  the  fiiYt  of  the  Latin  Fathen,  was  then  raind 
up  to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  his 
native  Church.  It  is  therdfore  from  Terti^lian  that 
we  must  sedE  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  emtwwe 
and  character  of  the  (Mi  Latm  ( tettta  Ltdma). 

5.  On  the  fiiKt  point  the  evidence  of  Tebtuluak, 
if  candidly  examined,  is  decisive.  He  distinctly  re 
cognizes  the  general  currency  of  a  Latin  Vernoo  sf 
the  N.  T.,  though  not  necessarily  of  every  book  st 
present  included  in  the  Canon,  which  even  in  htf 
time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  popular  laaguagt 
{adv.  Prax.  5 :  In  usu  est  nostroi-um  per  simphd- 
tatem  interpretationis  ..•/>«  Monag.  1 1 :  Sdamoi 
plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authentieo  quomodo  id 
usum  exiit  per  duarum  syllabarum  aut  rallidsm  ant 
simplicem  eversionem  . . .).  This  waa  characterised 
by  a  *'  rudeness "  and  "  simplicity,"  which  seans 
to  point  to  the  nature  of  its  origiu.  In  the  weeds 
of  Augustine  (Dedoctr.  Christ,  ii.  16  (11)),  "^sny 
one  in  the  fii-st  aces  of  Christianity  who  gaio^ 
possession  of  a  Gn&  MS.,  and  foncied  that  be  bsl 
a  foir  knowledge  of  Grade  and  Latin,  ventiired  Is 
translate  it."  (Qui  scriptures  ex  Hehma  lingua  ia 
Graecam  verterunt  numerari  possunt ;  Latini  anten 
interpretes  nullo  mode  Ut  enim  cnivia  primjs 
fidei  temporibus  in  menus  venit  Codex  Gnecos,  et 
aliquantulum  focultatis  sibi  utiiusqoe  linguae  haboe 
vi(febatui-,  ausus  est  interpretari.)*  Tbns  the  vo 
sion  of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have  aiiaa  from  iodt> 
vidual  and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  d«ss  Bot  feUov 
by  any  means  that  numeroua  venieBS  vere  simul- 
taneously circulated,  or  that  the  mtmtl  parts  d 
the  version  were  made  independently.*    £v«i  if  it 


•  Cud.  Wiseman  baa  damn  (AsBfS.  L  M^  »)  tM 
**faiterpreior"  and  -verto"  eiaybeniedora  rrvifioai 
but  In  connexion  with  primitjidei  ttm§mifmM  they  »» 
certainly  to  deacrlbe  the  origin  of  the  Yenrion. 

<  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  oat  ttdeeis 
dUferenoas  In  rendering  which  show  that  the  tnwiitiTwa 
was  the  work  of  dUTeient  fauuls.  MiU  {PrOegg,  Stl  ft) 
has  made  aome  Intoeatliq;  oollectfaMis  to  establMi  Qiit 
result,  bat  be  plaoes  toe  much  rcUsnce  «a  the  verstB 
9t  D|  (Cod.  Bcsae). 
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htd  been  so,  the  exigendes  of  the  public  Mrviue  | 
in:ut  soon  have  given  definitenesi  and  substantial 
onitj  to  the  fn^noentaiy  labonn  of  individuals. 
Tliework  of  private  hands  would  neoesfarily  be  sul>* 
)ect  to  revistoL  tor  ecclesiastical  use.  The  separate 
i'otVi  would  be  united  in  a  volume;  and  tiius  a 
tar  *ird  tpxt  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  esta- 
oli^hid.  With  regaitl  to  the  O.  T.  the  case  is  less 
dear.  It  is  probalie  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled 
111  N.  Africa  were  confined  to  the  Oree^  towns ; 
i>thei-iriM  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin 
\  eiaioii  of  the  0.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the 
Chritftian  era,  and  that  (as  in  tlie  esse  of  Greek)  a 
preparation  for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already 
made  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  simi- 
larity of  the  difiereut  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  establishes  a  real  connexion  between 
tiiem,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one 
popular  Latin  veivion  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa 
in  the  Ust  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Many 
srords  which  are  either  Greelc  (machaona,  sophia, 
perixoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  &c.)  or  literal  transhi- 
tions  of  Greek  forms  (vivitico,  jusUfioo,  tsc)  abound 
in  both,  and  explain  what  Tertullian  meant  when 
be  spoke  of  the  **  simplicity"  of  the  translation 
[compare  below  §  43). 

6.  The  exact  Uterality  of  the  Old  Version  was 
tot  ooniined  to  the  nxwt  minute  observance  of  order 
ind  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  words  of  the  ori- 
pual:  in  many  cases  the  very  Ibrms  Of  Greek 
Mistruction  were  retained  In  violation  of  Latin 
isage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
irill  conv«iy  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
srith  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
irhicfa  the  translator  had  before  him,  than  anv  general 
rtatements:  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitavit  in  Caphwnaum 
naritimam ;  icL  15,  tern  Xeptalim  viam  maris ;  id. 
25,  ab  Jerosolymis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordanem ;  v.  22, 
'eus  erit  m  gehennam  ignis;  vi.  19,  ubi  tinea  et 
otnesttra  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31,  majvt  horum 
7raeceptorwn  aliud  non  est.  Lake  x.  19,  nihil  vof 
iocebit.  Acts  xix.  26,  non  solum  Ephesi  sed  paene 
oiiuM  AMiae.    Rom.  ii.  15,  inter  se  oogftatioMan 
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ooGnaarMvm  vel  etiam  defendeotinm.  1  Cor.  vii, 
32,  sollidtus  est  quae  sunt  Domini.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to  alter  expres- 
sions like  these,  ana  ii  the  first  age  of  the  Version 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Graedsm 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  D,  {Cod,  Bezati), 
and  E,  (  Cod,  Laud,),  had  a  wider  currency  than  it 
could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  the  old  Version  ofiers  imnortant  evidence. 
From  oonsiderati<»]s  of  style  and  languid  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Jsmes,  and 
2  Peter,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Atneau 
Version,  a  oondosion  which  &lls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (oomp.  TK$ 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  tha  N,  T,  p.  282  if.).  In 
the  0.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
bj  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  ibr  as  the  Version  was 
maAt  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.,  it  included 
the  Apocryphal  books  which  are  commonly  oontaiiaed 
in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early  added. 

8.  After  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  bem  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 
publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  venion  was  dsewhere  almost 
universally  leoeived.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  *'  cuowrbita  **  for  the 
old  **  hedera  *  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August.  Ep. 
dv.  ap.  Hieron.  Epp.,  quoted  by  Tregellea,  Intrth 
duetiimf  p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  were  avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
text  suffered  by  the  natuml  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§  15).  In  the  0.  T.  tne  version  was  made  from 
the  nnrevised  edition  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  from 
the  fii-st  induded  many  false  readings,  of  which 
Jerome  often  notices  instances  {e.  g,  Ep.  cvi.  ad 
Sun,  et  Drt.),  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Old 
Latin  are  placed  for  comparison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome. 


Cod.  Wtrod>. 
Yecatns  sum  Dominaffl  Deom 
Beam  et  dlxl : 
XMnine  Deos,  ms^ke  et  mirabUls, 

|ul  bcrvas  tratamentam  tiram, 
t  uisertoordlsm  diUgenUbus  is, 
t  servantlbu*  praeoepU  tUA : 
^eocavtmua»  feelniiis  injttriM, 
loeuMSMS  et  deeUnavlmus 

praeoeptis  tuto  et  a  Judidis  tnls, 
t  Hon  exaudWlmus  mtvos  tuos  pn>- 

feuis, 
«1  loquebantar  ad  reges  Dostr«^ 

I  ad  omnes  nmilof  tense. 

Iti.  I>9mtaMviastitte: 

oMs  aalMD,  et/ratrftm  nottria, 

r^fiulo  f«nel ; 

icuL  dies  hio  vlro  ./Wdas 

t  imhatritamiOim  Hieroflalem, 

c  omni  Isrsal. 

Qi  proxlml  miDt  et  qui  }ao9b  sont, 

»  qoa  eus  dlisemlDsstl  Ibl, 

imtiiinada  eonmi, 

na  etprobavcnmt  tlU.  Dgmine. 


TABLE  A.    Dajj.  ix.  4-8.« 

AQgast.  Ep,  czl.  ad  Yieior, 
PreoatuBsumDumtnom  Deummemn. 
el  co^f<M$u»  turn  et  dixl : 
Dmnlne  Deas^  magna  et  mlrabilis^ 

et  qui  senrss  testsmeutum  tnam, 
et  mlaericordism  dlUgratibus  te, 
et  aervantlbus  praecepta  toa : 
Peocavtmns,  odwrms  itgem  fedmus, 
impit  egimm  tt  raesutaiM  ei  de- 

dtnavimus 
a  praeoeptls  tais  et  a  Jndldis  tnis, 
et  nou  ezaodlTlmas  servos  tuos  pn>- 

pbetss, 
qui  loqnebantar  in  nomine  tno  sd 

reges  Dostros, 


et  ad  omnemiMfNiiwa  teciae. 

TIM,  I)omlne,Jaaatia: 

nobis  sntem 

oonfuslo  ladei ; 

Sicnt  dies  hic  viro  Aalo, 

et  habitamUbiu  Jenualem, 

et  omnl  Israel. 

2nt  prozlmi  sont  et  qui  kmge  sunt, 
s  oami  fcnti  in  qua  eoe  disbemi- 
nastl  IW. 
pttptet  oontomaclam  eoram. 
quia  iv^jfnibavenmt  te,  Domtosw 


TSa$ein\ 
Oraei  Donlnnn  Denm 
et  ooafesros  sum*  et  dial : 
Oheeore  Dosaloe  Deos,  magne  ct  lir> 

et  misericordlam  diUgratibns  ts, 
et  euetodientibuM  wtandata  raa: 
pBOQSvlmos,  imiquitaiim*  feelmts. 
imple  egimns,  et  reoesslmiis  et  4e« 

dinavlmos 
a  mamdatie  tain  oe  Jndldls. 
Non  ebedixiwDue  servls   tuls  pr> 

pbetis, 
qui  locuii  twd  in  nomine  tao  rtgibm 

noetrlB, 
prtDdplbus  Dostrls,  patribos  nottrls, 
onmiMe  jMfwio  terrae. 
Tlbi,l)omlne,jasatfe: 
nobis  sQicro  * 
oonflislo  fade! ; 
SIcut  o<  AodM  vlro  Joda* 
et  haifUatoribiut  Jerusalem, 
et  omnl  Israel, 

Au  qui  prvpt  eaut,  et  his  qol  jirocML 
Ml  univerns  terns  ad  quss  cjedsit 

fOS 

propter  iniquitatea  i 
tn  qu&»u , 


•  The  dUfcieuces  in  the  two  flnt  columns  are  msrlnd  1^  Hallos.    Tbe 
alics  In  ool.  3  avt  wbers  the  text  of  Jerome  dlflers  fh«  both  the  other 


'  ni.eai.Tol. 
*  tnlqoe,1V)L 
»  Jodas.  Tel. 


•  ele.B.eH.Tol. 
«a.eM^1vi. 
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9.  Tne  I^titi  ti-ansUtor  of  Ii^naeus  was  pro- 
bably contempoian*  with  TeiluUian/  and  his 
renderings  of  the  quotrttioDs  from  Scriptore  ooo- 
fiim  the  conclusions  which  have  been  ahrndy  dmwn 
as  to  the  curreocy  of  (subetantially)  one  Latin 
▼vision.  It  does  not  i^pea"  that  he  bad  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  conunon  traasla- 
tioQ  that  he  reproduces  oontinually  characteristic 
phnises  which  he  cannot  be  snpposed  to  have 
derived  from  any  other  souroe  (Lachmann,  N,  T. 
i.  pp.  X.  xi.).  Cyprian  (f  a.d.  257)  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  flu*  thix>ugh  the  next  oeor 
tiny;  and  he  is  followed  by  LacUntius,  Juvencus, 
J.  Kinuicus  Matemus,  HiLABV  the  deacon  (Am- 
bt Easier),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  A.D.  449),  and 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (f  A.D.  370).  Ambroae 
ana  Augustine  odiibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  ofiers  eome  traces  of  it. 
Fix)m  this  date  MSS.  of  ports  of  the  Afiricaa  text 
have  been  pi-eserved  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ti-aoe  the  history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while  the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 

Si-eserved  genei^ly  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  fared 
iiferently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeoeis 
of  the  version  was  neces&arily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  £umliaiity  of  the  leading  bi&hops 
with  the  Greek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  staitling  to  their  congregations. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  oeutury  a  definite  eoclesiastical 
recension  (of  the  Gospels  at  least)  appears  to  hav« 
been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  refei^enoe  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala, 
lliis  Augustine  recommends  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  aocunu:y  and  its  perapicuity  (Aug.  De  Dodr, 
C/urigt.  15,  in  ipais  interpretationibus  Italaf  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenador  cum  per- 
■picuitato  sententiae),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  charao- 
teristic  when  compared  with  the  Afiican.  In  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deten> 
mined  whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itala  a|^>ears  to  have  been  made  in 
some  degree  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  which  such  changes  were 
intitKluoed  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
tlie  intermixture  of  these  vaiious  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  be  seen  fixMn  the  accompanjring 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  deaily 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 

r  It  shonld  be  added  that  Dodwell  places  him  much 
latdT,  at  the  cloee  of  the  4th  cent.  Oomp.  Qrabe,  Jt^mlegg. 
yi  'rtn.  iL  ^  3. 

«  It  to  anneoesaaiy  now  to  examine  tbe  conjectures 
which  have  been  prupoeed.  usUata-^^iae,  itta-quae.  'iliey 
were  asade  at  a  time  wbeo  the  histoiy  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  nnanown. 

•  To  these  most  probably  be  added  the  MS&  of  Genesis 
and  the  ftalcer  In  the  possesion  of  Lord  Ashbumham, 
mM  to  be  "of  the  foarth  century ." 

The  text  of  tbe  Oxford  MS.  (No.  13)  to  extreme^ 
tnijTostlnfcand  uffers  maqy  coincidoooes  with  the  earOesi 


^ 
F^ 
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preserved  cxkiMt  tiw  varioos  iKins  of  tkaft 
whicH  ha^'e  been  already  notioed.     Those 
Gospels,  for  the  reason  which  has  beok  p?' 
sent  the  different  types  of  text  with  uimu. 
clearness.     In  the  0.  T.  the  US.  reottiB*  as*  %.* 
snouty  to  allow  of  a  satisfiMtory  daauliratioo. 

i.  lISS.ofthe  (Mrf  XotMiVcniaQartWO.T. 

1.  Fragmenta  of  Gen.  (xjunrii.,  xxxTnL.  xlu 
zlvi.,  xlviii.-l.,  pnrts)  and  Ex.  (z..  xi.  it-. 
XTii«,  zxiii.-zxvii.,  parts)  from  Ood.  E  ( 
of  the  Vnlgate:  Vercelkiiie,  i.  pp.  1^  -^ 
307-10. 

2.  Fragments  (scattered  vcraes)  of  tiie  1^ia> 
teach:  Mfinter,  MiactU.  Batn.  Id^il.  pa. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  vvrsas  t£  U  t  Sm^ 
and  1, 2  Kii^s,  and  the  Cbntidos},  grna  it 
Sabatier. 

4.  Corbsi.  7,  S^hc.  ziiL  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Pediianoa  (Sabatier),  Fnign.  Eatlier. 

6.  Qrat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  L-liL 

7.  Majoris  Honastk  Saec.  ni.  (Maiianay,  :» 
batier),  Job. 

8.  i^ai^emi.  Psalt.  Saec  riL  (Sahaiier  . 

9.  Fn^Bnts  of  Jeremiah  (ziv.-xiL,  iete*-^ 
verses),  Es^el  (zL-xhr^.,  detadbcd  ^v 
ments),  Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-dU, 
fragments),  Hosea  (ii.^vL,  fiagMwui 
a  palimpsest  MS.  at  Wilnbiiiig  (^: 
viL):  Mttnter,  MueeO,  H^  ltl21. 

It.  Fragmenta    Hob.   Am.    Mich.  .  .  .  .  «. 

E.  Kanke,  1858,  Ibc    (This  book  the  wr>- 

has  not  seen.) 
12.  Bodl.   AvcL    F.   i,  32.      ri^:iiMni5  m 

DenterNiomy  and  the  Prophets,  **  iinkis  4 

Utiae  Utteris  Saxonids,"  Sar^  ««i^  »> 


ii.  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  booksw 

1 .  Reg.  3564,  Saec.  ix.  (Sahatler),  ToK  aani  Jai 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Saec  ix.    ^Safaa*^  . 
Tob.  and  Jod. 

4.  Vatic  (Beg.  Suec),  Saec  vii.,  Tcb. 

5.  Corbd.  7  (Sabatier),  Jod. 

6.  Pechian.  (^batier),  Saec  x.,  Jtid. 

The  text  of  the  remaining  hocA^  of  thr  H^ 
Latimk  not  having  been  revised  by 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
iii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

African  {%,  e.  um^viaed)  text. 

a.  Coa,  VerceUcnsis,  at  Verodli,  wrx 
by  Euaebius,  bishi^  of  VoccUi  ia  r* 
4th  cent.     PaUished  by  Irid,  ;:<;% 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Qwtdtr,  174S. 

b.  Cod.  F«rtmautt,  at  Verona,  «ftfe4ia 
or  5th  cent.  Published  by  BiaarlA 
(as  above). 

e.  Ccd.  Colbertitms,  in  BifaL  Is^  v 
Pnis,  of  the  11th  cent.  Pafaliahea^ 
Sabatier,  Verskma  aiUiqwte, 


AfHcsn  readings.  Tbe  pawagm  «*«■'— *r"'  te  n  n 
{a)  Dent  zzzL  t ;  a4<30;  xzxlL  l-s.  0>)  B^  *^  **> 
iv.  l^a;  9a;  vL  lb,  2;  16;  x.  1t«;  xfi.<(  vfiLl' 
Amos  UL  B;  V.  3;  14.  Mich.  ill.  3;  iv.  U  3  ;  »  ^- 
V.  3;  vi,  9;  vU.  6,  7.  Joel  iO.  la.  Ob»L  M.  >a.  I 
ab.9.  Nsh.ia.13.  HaklS.4ft;  UL3L  Ze|ih8n.L!v:« 
I8(part).  Ags.il.T.8.  Zech.L4  (part);  viltl«klT,»* 
ix.9;zUL6;7.  MaL  L  S(part),  19^  II;  d.1;  A  « 
Zecb.1L86;  MaLlv.3,13;  S,Ca.  (7)GeBk  L  I-&9;  Xf 
xir.  3i-xv.  :  •  Is.  iv.  l-v.  t ;  Iv.  1^;  fi  aB.  :-4: 4^ 
zjd!  I- 19. 
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9.  Tne  I^tiu  tninsUtor  of  Ii^enaeus  ws«  pni^ 
bnbly  oxMitempoiury  with  Teilutliao/  and  his 
renderings  of  the  quoUitioiLS  from  i^criptcre  oon- 
Hiiu  the  ooncliisions  which  have  been  ahrvadjr  drawn 
AS  to  the  cuireocy  of  (sabeUntially)  one  Latin 
T«)  siou.  It  docs  not  apnea**  that  he  had  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  oommon  tiimsla- 
tioQ  that  he  reproduces  oontinuallj  characteristic 
phnues  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare 
derived  fit>m  any  other  source  (Lachmann,  N,  T, 
i.  pp.  X.  zi.).  Cypbian  (t  a.d.  257)  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  flu:  through  the  next  cm- 
ill  17 ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lactantius,  Juvencos* 
J.  Firmicus  Matemus,  Hilary  tiie  deacon  (Am- 
bt^iaster),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  a.d.  449),  and 
LcciFKR  of  Cagliaii  (tA.D.  370).  Ambrose 
ana  Augustine  e^ibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it. 
From  this  date  MSS.  of  ports  of  the  African  test 
have  been  pi^served  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ti^aoe  the  history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while  the  earliest  Latin  VersioD  was 

Si'ei«rved  generally  unchanged  in  N.  Afirica,  it  fared 
iiferently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness 
of  the  version  was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  &miliaiity  of  the  leading  bi&hops 
with  the  Gi*eek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  oongi^egatians. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  oeutuiy  a  definite  eodesiasttcal 
recoision  (of  the  Gospels  at  least)  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala. 
This  Augustine  recommends  on  the  ground  of  its 
dose  accuracy  and  its  perapicuity  (Aug.  De  Doctr. 
Chritt,  15,  in  ipsis  iiiterpretationibus  Italaff  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  per- 
BpKuitate  sententiae),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  Utter  chaiao- 
teristic  when  compared  with  the  Afiican.  In  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itala  Kppean  to  have  been  made  in 
some  degrw  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  which  sudi  changes  were 
intitxluced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
tlie  intermixture  of  these  vaiious  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  ciHifusion  will  be  seen  froai  the  accompanying 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  clearly 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  The  MSS,  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 

'  It  should  be  ailded  that  Dodwell  places  hfan  modi 
latar,  ai  ibe  clore  of  the  4th  cent  Oomp.  Grabe,  I*rolqfg. 
yl  Yen.  iL  ^  3. 

c  It  is  unDeccssary  now  to  examine  the  coi\|ectures 
vhich  have  been  pruposed.  luitoto-fuae,  iUorqwu.  'llwy 
were  made  at  a  Ume  when  the  hlstoiy  of  the  Old  Latin 
wasansi^own. 

■  To  these  most  probably  be  added  the  MSS.  of  Genesis 
end  the  Salter  In  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumbam, 
m((i  to  be  "  of  the  foarth  century." 

The  text  of  the  Oxford  MS.  (No.  12)  Is  eztivme^ 
uajrcBtlDcand  offere  many  coinctdeoces  with  the  eartloot 
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preserved  egdiibit  the  various  finms  of  that  vcraigB 
which  ha\'e  been  already  noticed.  Those  of  tiv 
Gospels,  for  the  i^ason  which  has  been  given,  pre 
sent  the  different  types  of  text  with  unmistakeat^ 
deai-nesa.  In  the  0.  T.  the  HS.  remains  ar»  tc« 
sciwty  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  da&siticatioa. 

L  MSS.  of  the  OU  Lat^  Vexaon  of  the  O.  T. 
I.  Pragmeots  of  Gen.  (xxxvii.,  xxxi^nii,  xti., 

xlvi.,  xlviii.-l.,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  zi.,  xvi.. 

xvii.,  zxiii.-xxvii.,  parts)  from  Cod.  E  (§H<y. 

of  the  Vacate:  Veroellone,  i.  pp.  183-4v 

307-10. 
3.  Fragments  (sGattered  verses)  of  the  Pteta* 

teuch:  Miinter,  MiacelL  ffoM.  1821,  pp. 

89-05. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  U  2  Sun. 
and  1, 2  Kings,  and  the  GsntidfiB),  given  by 
Safaatier. 

4.  Oorbei.  7,  Soee.  ziiL  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Peehianns  (Sabntier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  Omt  (Sabatier),  Est^ier  L-iii. 

7.  Majorii  Monast  Saoc  xii.  (MaitiMiny,  8e- 
batier).  Job. 

8.  Sai^erm.  Psalt.  Smc.  vii.  (Sabatier  u 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (ziv.-xlL.,  ieteched 
verses),  Ezekiel  (xl.-zlviii.,  detached  frac* 
ments),  Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  riiL,  xi., 
fragments),  Hosea  (ii.~vi.,  fragmesta),  frooi 
a  palimpsest  MS.  at  W^xbtu^  (Saoc  vi., 
▼iL):  Mlinter,  MisceU.  ff^  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta  Has.  Am.  Mich.  .  .  .  .  «d. 
£.  Ranke,  1858,  Ibc.  (Tins  book  the  writN 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Auct.  F.  4,  32.  Fragments  oi 
Deateronomy  and  the  Pro|jheta,  **  Gmeoe  H 
Latine  litteris  Saxonids,'*  Sibc  viiL  u.^ 

L,  MSS.  of  the  Apocry^al  books. 

1 .  R^.  3564,  Saec  ix.  fSabatier),  Tob.  and  Jnd. 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabetkr), 
Tob.  and  Jnd. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec),  Saec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbd.  7  (Sabatier),  Jod. 

6.  Pechian.  (Sabatier),  Saec  x.,  Jnd. 

The  text  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Vfhe 
Latma  not  having  been  revised  by  Jenam 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
Hi.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

African  (•'.  e.  um^vised)  text. 

a.  Coo.  Verc^ensis,  at  Verodli,  writteo 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Veroetii  in  the 
4th  cent.  Published  by  Irid,  174S, 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  1749. 

b.  Cod,  VeronensU,  at  Verona,  ef  the  4Ck 
or  5th  cent.  Published  by  Btanchju 
(as  above). 

c.  Ccd.  Coiberiifws,  in  Bibl.  loop,  •rt 
Puis,  of  the  11th  cent.  Pobiiahed  hf 
Sabatier,  Veraionea  antiqaae, 

Afirioan  readings.     The  passages  oontafaed  te  it  arc 
(a)  Dent  zxxL  T ;  34-30;  zzziL  1-4.    (/S)  Boa.  tt.  »«- 
iv.  l-3a;  9a;  vL  Ib^  2;  16;  z.  ISa;  xii. «;  vffi.  3l  * 
Amos  Ui.  B;  v.  3;  14.    Mich,  lit  2;  iv.  1, 2;  ft  (pan); 
V.  2;  vi.  8;  vU.  «,  7.    Joel  UL  18.    ObwL  lA.    Jca,  1 
86^9.    Nab.ilLl3.    Hah.  IL  4» ;  UL  SL  Zepfaan.i.  !4-i«. 
18(part).    Agg.U.T.8.   Zech. L 4  (part);  viiLlS^  12,19 » 
iz.  9 ;  zifL  6 ;  7.    MaL  L8(|»it),  10^  It;  ILT;  iii  1 
Zecfa.iL86;  MaLtv.2.13;  &»«a.  (y)  Gen  L  1-a  3 ;  Kx 
zlv.  24-xv.  :  •  Is.  iv.  l-v.  r ;  Iv.  1-6;  Fi   zK.  I-ft;  Q 
zzii  I- 19. 
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{m.)  Cambridn  Dhh,  Uhr,  Kk.  1,  24. 

Saec  Tiii.  f  St  Luke,  i.  IS-end,  tod 
91.  John,  i.  18-n.  17.  BeDtlflT*!  X. 
Gapitub  wanting  in  St.  Luke ;  zir.  in 
St.  John.  No  Ammonian  SactioDs. 
(Plate  ii.  fig.  1.) 

(iH.)  Cambridge  (Tmo.  Xi^r.  Ti.  6,  82. 
Sacc  Tiii.-z.  Tha  Book  of  Deer, 
St  Matt  i.-Tii.  23.  St  Mark,  i.  1, 
T.  36.  St.  Luke,  i.  1,  it.  2.  St  John, 
cntirt^  y^aj  manr  old  and  neculiar 
nadingt.  nearer  Vnlg.  than  (a),  but 
verj  carelenly  written.  No  Am- 
monian  Section!  or  Cafritula.  Be- 
jonged  to  monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeen- 
bhira.  Comp.  Mr.  H.  Bradsbaw  in  the 
Pritdod  Catalogue} 

(«) .)  Lidificld,  Book  of  St.  Chad,  Saec 
▼iii.  St  Matt.,  St  Mark,  ind  St. 
Luka,  i.-iii.  9.    Bentlejr's  (^ 

ra.)  Oxford,  Bodl.  D.  24  (3946).  Saec. 
viii.  I%e  Qctpeli  of  Mac  Begci,  or 
the  RvBBhtoorth  MS.  Bentley's  x*  ^^ 
Capit,  Sect.,  or  Prefiices.  A  collation 
of  the  Latin  text  in  the  Lindisfame 
text  of  St  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  (corop. 
p.  1711,  note  ff),  together  with  the 
Northumbrian  ^oa,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  ReT.  J.  Sterenaon.  De- 
ficient Luke  ir.  29-viii.  38." 

(ff.)  Oxford,  C.  C.  Coll.  122.  Saec. 
z.,  xi  ?  Bentley's  C.  Hns  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect  or  Capit. 

((.)  Hereford  (Siuon)  Ooapels.  Saec  viii. 
(ix.).  The  four  Goepels,  with  two 
small  lacunae.  Without  Prefiuxs, 
Canons,  Capitula,  or  Sections.  A 
very  important  copy,  and  probably 
British  in  origin.^     (Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 

(iy.)  The  Book  of  Armagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dnblin:  written  A.D.  807. 
Comp.  Proceedimfi  of  B.  I.  A,  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.  sir  W.  Betham,  Iriah 
Ardiq,  BeaearcheB^  ii.* 

(•.)  A  copy  found   in    the  Domhnach 

pccted  fhNn  his  foreign  trdning.  gives  in  the  main  a 
pure  Vulgate  text  in  his  qnuUJons  tnm  the  Vnlgate. 
When  be  differs  ttom  it  (fi,g.  Lake  z.  19,  30;  Joba  zL 
43  iirsdt).  he  often  appean  to  q[aote  from  memory,  and 
differs  fhm  aU  MSS. 

The  qoototJons  glTen  at  length  te  the  British  copy  of 
JuTeneos  (Gsmb.  KTMv.  lAbfr,  Ft  4, 42)  woold  probaMj 
repaj  a  carefnl  examlnaUoc 

I  This  M&,  in  oommon  with  many  Irish  MBS.  {€,g, 
Brtt  Mw.  Hart  1803,  S7M,  the  Book  of  MacDoniaa, 
and  some  otheas,  as  Harl  ITTS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A  U.),  sepa- 
rates the  genealogy  in  St  Matt  frcaa  the  rest  of  the 
OoqwI.  eloataag  ▼.  \t  with  the  wurds  FimU  ProUgui,  and 
tlieD  adding  IneipU  JBwingeiiuwi, 

m  The  reading  of  this  MS.  In  Matt  zzl.  tt  fll  Is  rmf 
remarkable:  Homo  quidam  habebat  doos  filtea  et  aeo»> 
dcos  ad  prtmom  dixit  fill  nule  operare  In  Tlam  *  meam. 

file  aatem  retipondens  dixit  eo  dnTet  non  lit  aoosdeos 
fttttam  ad  alteram  dixit  similiter  at  ille  respoodens  alt 
Anlo.  poatea  aoUnn  puenit^ntla  motus  ablit  In  ▼inlam.* 
^uls  ex  doob:  fedt  Tolvntatem  patrts.  dlcant  *  norlasl* 
man. 

«  For  the  opportanityof  rxaminmg  cnia  "MH  the  wr'Ier 
to  todeb«4  to  the  klndnesa  of  the  Bev.  J.  JeLb,  D.O., 
Canon  of  Hereford. 

•  This  MS.  contains  the  Rp.  to  tlM  liSedlcenes,  with 
tfja  oale  Std  Hinmrnmut  am.  negai  ease  ramli :  Betham 
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Airgid  (Royal  I.  Acad.),  Suae.  %,  tI. 
Comp.  Petrie,  ThmoaoUonsofB./,  A.^ 
ZTiii.,  1838.  O'Cunys  Leotitret, 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321  ff.,  where  a  fio- 
aimile  is  given, 
(i.)  (k.)  Two  copies  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Dublin,  said  to  be  '*  ania-Hi«ouy- 
mian,  Saec.  ▼!!.*> 

To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
indudiiig  under  this  term  North  British  MSS., 
which  ohibit  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are :  — 

Brit.  Mcs.,  ffarL  1802.    Saec.  z.-di.  A.D. 

1138  ?    Profaces  all  at  the  beginning.    No 

CapUula  or  Sectkm.    Bentley's  W.  (Plate 

ii.  fig.  4.) 
Brit.  Mus.,  ffarl  1023.    Saec.  z.-xii?    No 

Capitula  or  Sections,    (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambeth.    The  Book  of  Mac  DumanA  Saee» 

X.     Has    Sections,  but    no    Prefaces   or 

Canons. 
Dublin,  T,  C,  C.    The  Book  of  Kelle,    Saec. 

viii. 
Dublin,  T,  C.  C.   j^o  Book  of  Durrow,  Saec 

viii. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C,      The  Book  of  Vimma, 

Saec.  viii. 
Dublin,  T,  C.  C.  The  Book  of  Moling.  Saec. 

•  •  •  ^ 

Tlll.» 

Oallkan  (?)  revision.* 

Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Majoru 
Monasterii ;  iv.  Gospp.  deficient  from 
Mark  vi.  56  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm^  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Calmet's  veiy 
imperfect  collation,  and  offera  a  diKtincs 
type  of  text.  Pra^.  Can,  No  Capitula. 
(2.)  Of  the  Ada  and  Epistles.  ' 

n.  Cod,  Sobbienaia,  at  Vienna.  A  few 
fivgmeats  of  the  Arts  and  Csth.  Epn. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  JakrbQcher  d. 
Lit.  1.  c. 

IL  p.  363.  The  stlcbometry  Is  as  follows :  Matkeue  vuma 
habU  MMDCC,  Jfareut  MDCC»  LueoM  MMDCCC,  JO' 
hamnuMMCCC.    /i.  p.  318* 

P  Dr.  Reeves  undertook  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Arms^,  with  collations  of  c, «,  snd  other  MSS. 
In  T.  C  D.,  bat  the  writer  has  been  uuable  to  learn  whe> 
ther  he  will  carry  out  hla  design.  The  MSa  n-c  Uie 
writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  verj  Imperfwtly. 

%  Fscsfaniles  of  many  of  these  "  Irish  "  MSS.  are  given 
In  Westwood's  PeJMgrapkia  Sacra  and  In  O'Corry's 
LBdurte.  The  text  of  most  of  them  (even  of  those  col- 
lated by  Bentley)  Is  very  tmperfcctl^  known,  and  II 
passes  by  a  veiy  grsdoal  transition  Into  the  ordinary 
type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  question  of  the  general 
duuBctor  and  the  spedfle  varieties  of  these  MSS.  requlrcr 
csreftil  Investigation.  The  Table  (F)  will  give  some  Idea 
of  their  vailalioos  from  the  oommon  text.  The  Stow  St. 
John,  at  present  in  Lord  Ashbornhsm's  collection,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  family. 

'  These  four  MSS.  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
descriptions  fai  his  Palaci^raphia  Sacra;  and  to  Mr. 
Westwood  belongs  th«  credit  of  first  directing  attentloo 
to  Irish  MSS.  after  the  time  of  Bentley. 

•  The  text  of  this  reoenskm,  which  I  believe  to  be  eon- 
talned  also  In  p*.  and  BenUcy's  p  (oompi  p.  lYlS.  note  •)  U 
closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the  dpanlBh  tnxl 
1  have  no  soflklent  matailals  to  fona  au  eatlmate  of  lu 
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0.  Ood.  Corbeu,   %  MS.  of  Kp.  oi   St. 

Jadmb.  Published  by  Mai'tiaiia7,lG95. 
p,  (Of  St.  Paul's  TSpp.)   Cod.  Ciarom., 

the  !^a  text  of  D^.     Published  by 

Tischendorf. 
q.  (Of  St  Piuir«  Epp.)  Cod.  Samferm., 

the  Latin  text  of  £,,  said  to  have  an 

independoit   value,    but    imperfectlj 

known, 
r.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Boem.,  the 

Latin  text  of  G^,  is  in  the  main  an 

<4d  copy,  adapted  in  some  points  to 

the  Gi^ek. 
t.  (Sw  Gospels). 
t    I*  -Bgments  of  St.  PwaYb  Epistks  tran- 

acribed  at  Munidi  by  T  sdiendorf. 
u,  V.  (Acts)  the  Latin  ter^  of  D,  and  £, 
(Cod.  Bezae  and  C!oc.  Laud). 

To  these  most  be  added,  from  the  result  of  a 
^ttal  ooUeciion : — 

«|.  Oxford,  Jiodl,  MIS  (Seldeo.  SO). 
Acts.  Saec.  viii.,  vii.  An  uncial  MS. 
of  the  highest  interest  Deficient  xiv. 
26,  /«fe»— XV.  32,  cum  cmsoU.  Bentl. 
Xs>  Among  its  cbaractenstic  leadings 
may  be  noticed :  ▼.  34,  foras  roodiccm 
apostolos  secedere ;  ix.  40,  surge  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihn  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  ne 
daiet  illis  Spiritom  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus  in  nomine  Ihn  Xti.;  xiii.  14, 
Pkulus  et  Barnabas;  xvi.  1,  et  cum 
drcuisset  has  nationes  peiTcnit  in 
Derben.     (Plate  i.  fig.  4). 

Xf  Oxfoi-d,  Bodl.  Laud.  Lot.  108  (E, 
67).  Saec  ix.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  in 
SfiXOD  letters.  Ends  Hebr.  zi.  34, 
aciem  gladii,  0>m)c*ed  appai-ently 
by  three  himds.  The  original  text  was 
a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it  has 
been  much  erased.  In  many  cases  it 
agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone : 
e.  g.  Rom.  ii.  14,  16,  iil.  22,  26, 
X.  20,  XV.  13,  23,  27,  30.  The 
Epistles  to  Thess.  are  placed  before  the 
Ep.  to  Coloss.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  given  by  Augustine  {Da 
Doctr,  Christ,  ii.  13),  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  eaily  English  MSS.,  and 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  Cambridge  MS., 
and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible 
quoted  by  Body,  pu  664.  Comp. 
§31  (2)  8.« 

The  weU- known  Harleian  MS.  1772 
(§32,  (2)  3)  ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate texts.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  e^ven  in  the 
Harleian  (Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (no  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(African)  and  revised  texts,  but  the 
materials  are  as  vet  too  impertect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  aetermination  of  the 
different  t^-pes. 

(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 
ar.d  eaily  qaotations,  especially  in  I^rimasius. 


•  A  vny  fateresUng  liUtori<'sl  notice  of  tbe  use  of  the 
CId  LftSia  ia  t&e  ^Torth  of  Kngland  is  given  by  Dede.  wbo 
isjs  of  Ceolfrid,  a  oontempurary  abbot,  "  Biblioihecam 
aUiuiM'j«*  iljfiMierii  [Weonnoath  and  Jarrow]  magna 
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13.  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  c4t..4  \mrt  o<  tj^ 
O.  T.,  and  for  ooosiderable  ports  of  the  N.  T 
{e.  g,  Apoc  Acts),  the  oM  text  rests  upas  ca  it 
quotations  (priucipiBUy  TertuUian,  Cjpsiam^  L\xm 
of  Gagliari,  ibr  the  African  test,  Ambivae  and  ,\  > 
gustine  for  the  Italic).  These  were  oottected  \y 
Sabatier  with  great  diligence  up  to  th»  date  of  ha 
work ;  but  more  recent  discoTeries  (e.  g.  of  t ' 
Roman  Speculmn)  have  furnished  a  larpe  «*«  r*  • 
new  materials  which  have  not  yet  b««D  frUy  rc- 
ployed.  (The  great  work  of  Sabatier,  alrea-iy  ocV:^ 
refei-red  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  en  the  Lat ' 
Versions.  His  gi-eat  fault  b  his  aeglcct  to  di^.y- 
gttiah  the  different  types  of  text,  Afncaa,  Ital^* 
Britisli,  Gallic;  a  task  which  yet  refnaios  to  t» 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  wv  tx 
Flammius  Nobilius,  Vetus  Test.  mc.  JLXX.  />^  ^ 
rcdJitum  ....  Romae,  1588.  The  new  ooUat.  <• 
made  bj  Teschendorf,  Mai,  Mftnter,  Ceriani,  L* 
been  noticed  seporatdy.) 

III.  The  Labours  of  Jerome. — 14.  It  has  V-* 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  ceotary  tlie  L&t « 
texts  of  the  Bible  cnrrat  in  the  Weiem  Oi\^r  i> 
luid  faillen  into  the  greatest  coniipltoa.  The  *"  \ 
was  yet  greater  in  procpect  than  at  the  tisie ;  ir 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  politacally  :.  i 
ecclesiastically,  was  growing  inunineot,  and  the  i>  * 
of  the  petpetuati<m  of  falae  and  amllictiiii^  Lssi 
copies  proportionately  greater.  But  in  the  rr^- 
of  danger  the  great  sdiolar  was  raised  up  irfao  \r*^ 
bahly  alone  for  1500  years  poascssed  the  qiii*i*^-^ 
tions  necessary  for  producing  an  original  veirsa&f  v 
the  Saiptures  for  the  use  of  the  L^tin  Cfean^'-s> 
Jerome— Eusebius  Hieronvmua — was  faoni  in  ' . ' 
A.D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  ^  BKhleH^- 
in  420  A.D.  From  his  early  youtli  be  was  a 
vigorous  student,  and  age  rvmoved  Dothiii|r  frrei 
his  zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  We-vi 
Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he  wanted  the  Urz^ 
uess  of  heail  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  p^-i 
Alexandiine,  he  had  more  chastoied  critical  s^  . 
and  closer  concenti-ation  of  power.  A^xr  kx^  a::  ■ 
self-denying  studiei  in  the  East  and  West,  Jereef 
went  to  I&me  A.D.  382,  probably  at  the  reqoKs' 
of  Danwsns  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  an  importi::^ 
synod  {Ep.  cviii.  6),  wheie  he  seems  to  haxe  b«t^ 
at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  I\^  i  T> . 
cxxiii.  10).  His  active  biblical  labor rs  date  tno 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  wiU  be  cx^ 
venient  to  follow  the  order  of  time,  jootidag  '. 
the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  X.  T. ; 
(2)  the  Revision  of  the  OU  Latin  Vcnifln  vinc> 
the  Givek)  of  the  0.  T. ;  (3)  the  New  Vets-oe  oi 
the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  The  RwisUm  nf  the  Old  Latm   Vm^ 
of  the  K,  T. — 15.  Jercme  had  not  been  leag  A 
Rome  (a  O.  383)  when  Damasos  oansnlted  bira  -y 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  {Ep.  xii.  **  Dilectin^ 
tuae  est  ut  aixienti  illo  strenuitatis  ii^enio  . .  . 
^nvo  sensu  scribes**).     The  answers  whica  be  :■- 
oeived  {Epp.  xx.,  xxi.)  may  well  have  fiioncnc  . 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services ;  and  n|^arect]T 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  rrrv  - 
of  the  current  I.atin  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  r  . 
help  of  the  Gieek  original.      Jenmie   was    *     v 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  woik  «v    * 
excite  among  U)ose"wbo  thought  that  ^c-^-i 


gemlnsaee  tndostrta.  Its  nt  tns  Pandectaa  nBtae  tim.- 
lationls,  ad  nnnm  vetiwuke  tnaslatiaals.  4|Qff«i  4r  7  « 
attulemt,  ipse  sap«a4iungi'ret. . . . .'  (_Hi^  ^MioC  ■'  ■  - 
"luik.  et  Oirwiem.    Quoted  b;  Hi^jr.  i<r  rest.  f.  i£^« 
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man  bjliueas"  (Ep.  ad  Mare,  xzvii.),  bat  the  need 
air  it  was  urfpent.  "  There  were,"  he  eajt,  **  almost 
M  manj  forms  of  text  as  copies"  ("tot  sunt  ei- 
empUria  pene  quot  codices/'  Praef.  in  Ew.).  Mia* 
takes  had  been  introduced  "  bj  false  transcription, 
by  clumsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  interpola- 
tions "  {id,),  and  in  the  confusion  which  had  ensued 
the  one  remedy  was  to  go  bade  to  the  original 
source  (Graeca  Veritas,  Graeca  origo).  The  Goiipels 
hiid  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless  scribes 
inserted  additional  details  in  the  narratiTe  from  the 
parallels,  and  dianged  the  forms  of  expression  to  those 
with  which  they  had  besn  originidly  familiarized 
{id.),  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first 
("  haec  pinesena  praefationcula  poUicetur  quatuor 
tautum  Eyangdia").  But  his  aim  was  to  revise 
the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 
When  AngUjitine  expreased  to  him  his  gratitude  for 
"  his  trantiaiion  of  the  Gospel "  (Ep,  dv.  6,  "  non 
parvas  Deo  grmtias  agimos  de  opere  tuo  quo  Evan- 
gelium  ex  Oraeco  Merpretahu  es"),  he  tadtly 
cnrrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase  *'  the 
correction  of  the  N.  T."  {Ep.  cxii.  20,  "  Si  me,  ut 
dicis,  in  N.  T.  emendatione  susdpis  ....  ").  For 
this  purpose  he  collated  early  Gredc  MSS.,  and 
preserved  the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense 
was  not  injured  by  it  (" .  • .  Evangelia . . .  oodlcum 
Gi-aecorum  emendata  oollatione  sed  veterum.  Quae 
ne  multum  a  lectionis  Latinae  consuetudine  discre- 
pcti^nt,  ita  calamo  iemperavimus  (all,  imperavimus) 
nt  his  tantum  quae  sensum  videbantur  mutare, 
correctis,  rdiqua  manere  pateremur  ut  fueraut:" 
Praef,  ad  Dojn.),  Tet  although  he  proposed  to 
himself  this  limited  object,  the  various  foims  of 
coiTuption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as  he 
describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the 
Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout 
clear  and  striking.  Thus  in  Matt.  t.  we  have  the 
following  variations : — 

Vetui  Latina.^ 
1  IfAlt  miaertifUur  Deut. 
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1 1  dixerlnt . . . 
—  propter /usttti' 
13  ante  vos  poUrt$ 
(iMkt  ri.  26). 

17  Don  veol  mlvere  Uffem 

aul  propheta*. 

18  fiant:   caelum  et  terra 

transibunt,  verba  aw- 
tern  mea  twn  praeter- 
ibunt. 
n  fratri  roo  tine  cauea, 
25  es  cum  iUp  In  Ira. 


Vvlffota  nova  (Hieron.). 

I  tpd  mieerioardiam  oon* 
aeqiuntur, 

11  dixerint. . . 
—  propter  me, 

12  ante  vos. 

17  non  venl  solvers. 
18.  flant. 


33  fratriSDO. 

2ft  es  in  via  com  so  (and 

often). 
29  mittatur  In  gehennam. 
37  qood  aatcm  his  o^un- 


41  <«  alia  duo. 

43  ediokabette. 

44  veatros  beoefadte. 


39  eat  in  gehennam. 
37  qood  aatem  omptttM. 

41  oAmo  alia  duo. 

43  odiee, 

44  veatron,  et  benedieite  cui 

maiedieent     vebU     et 
beoeladte. 

Cf  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  are  only 
f  ulially  sapported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they 
i'  histrate  the  character  of  the  interpolations  from 
which  the  text  suffered.  In  St.  Tohn,  as  might  be 
eqpected,  the  variationa  are  leas  frequent.  The 
tth  chapter  contains  only  the  following : — 

1  aeqnebator  autewk  2  et  wqnebatnr. 

21  rvoloerunt). 
23  (giatias  agenie  Domino). 


21  (volefaant). 
33  ( 


qncm  benedizeiat  Do- 
mbiua(aUiaUter)). 
hBecettenim, 


30     baec  eat  a»d€ 


VitkuZMineL 
3i  (Patila  met). 

B3  (mandocare). 
M  (a  patre). 
67  &L  hoc  trgo. 


•  In  givbig  the  readings  of  Vetut  LaHna  the  writer  baa 
flmmghont  oonflned  himself  to  thuac  which  arc  supiwrted 
V'JL.  HI. 


J\dgalanem(Bi»nm.}. 

3t  (Patris  met  q»t  muH 

wte). 
53  (ad  mandncandut), 

66  (a  pabnc  wteey 

67  eshoa 

16.  Some  of  the  dianges  which  Jerome  mti-o- 
duced  were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§35).  Othera  involved  questions  of  interpretation 
(Matt  vi.  11,  tupersubstcmtialia  for  Iwio^iriof). 
But  the  greater  number  consiated  In  tlie  removal  of 
the  interpolations  bv  ivhich  the  sycoptic  Gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpnlationa, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  ben  nr  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  important  service  whidi  he  rendei^  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  perpetuation  of  apocry- 
phal glosses:  Matt.  iii.  3,  15  (v.  12);  (ix.  21), 
XX.  28 ;  (xxiv.  36) ;  Mark  i.  3,  7,  8 ;  iv.  19 ; 
xvi.  4;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  ix.  43,  50;  xi. 
36  ;  xii.  38;  xziil.  48  ;  John  vi.  56.  As  a  dieck 
upon  further  inteiTwlation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Testa*- 
MENT,  §21] ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  in- 
duded  in  his  revision  the  famous  pericope,  John  vii. 
53,  viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 

17.  The  preface  to  Domasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  xeally  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.  Augustine  (a.d.  403)  speaks 
only  of  "  the  Gospel "  {Ep,  dv.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  pre&ce  to  any  other  books,  such  aw 
is  eljewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  versions  oi 
editions.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  Damasus  had 
requested  {Praef.  ad  Ikun.)  a  revision  of  the  whole, 
and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invidious  and 
difficult  part  of  his  work  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.d. 
398)  among  his  works  *'the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek."  (IJ?.  ad  Lucin.  Ixxi.  5:  "  N.  T. 
Graecae  reddidi  auctoritati,  ut  enim  Veterum 
Llbrorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  voluminibus  examinanda 
eat,  ita  novorum  Graecae  (?)  sermonis  normam  desi- 
dcrat."  De  V%r.  III.  cxxxv. :  "  N.  T.  Graecae  fidei 
reddidi.  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  transtuli.")  It  is 
yet  more  directly  condusive  as  to  the  fi^t  of  this 
revision,  that  in  writing  to  MarceUa  (cir.  A.D.  385) 
on  the  chargea  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  '*  introdudng  changes  in  the  Gospels,"  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  whidi  he  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate  reading  to 
that  of  the  Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  so^- 
cntes,  for  ttmpori  servientes;  1  Tim.  v.  19,  add. 
nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibus;  1  Tim.  i.  15. 
fideiia  sermo,  for  humanus  sermo).  An  examioa- 
tiob  of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
aute-Hieronymian  fiithera  and  the  imperfect  evi- 
dence of  MSS.,  is  itself  auffident  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  a  oollatioa  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  hiter  books  of  the  N.  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revidon  was  hasty 
and  impei-fect;  and  in  later  times  the  line  between 

by  a  combination  of  atttboritlee,  avoiAing  the  pocnllafUtii 
of  sLngle  MSS..  and  (If  poedble)  of  a  shagla  fhnlljr. 
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the  Hiei>«yiiiiui  wad  014  teits  becuiM  rtrf  iadi*- 
tiort.  Okl  "wdkigi  vpifmr  in  HSS.  of  tixe  Vulgatt, 
■nd  on  the  other  hand  no  MS.  repraanti  a  pare 
Afriean  text  of  the  Acta  and  EpUtkk 


Acn  i.  4-25. 


i%rri»  rtUu»* 


tiUf . . .  quod  aodlstia 
B  thi^emint  [aaie. 

a  at  lUi  omTvnientM. 
1  tUWt  remndUm  dixit, 
a  nq^enmnenit  S,S. 
10  Intemknnt.    Ooiap.  tU. 
(4).  12;  tL  15;  x.  4; 
(xm.  9). 
IS  aaomdenmi    in    M^e- 

rioro. 
—  axml  AoKtonlai. 
14  peneverantea 


18  nicigitwr lOqiitiaiwit, 
11  qol  cumaiiii  umt  nobla- 

cvm  Tirit. 
16  «r«.   OompwXviLao. 


dlatlsMrMia 
6  UuttMobtmimL 
a  4r&Mr  4|iij  eooTcneraDt. 
T  IHxitou'oK. 
a  ji<p<rwiii>ii<i«8.& 
10  Intuerentar. 


nim 


14  paneir.   awaiifairtT  la 


18  Mt  hie  qtudgm  pmttdiL 
SI  Ttrti  qnl  nobiacum  tanl 

as  vlofotl. 


Acts  zrii.  16-34. 


IT  Jiidafla. 
18  aemimUm: 
29  MfMnMioaot 
23  jKromtelaiij. 
-•  fwitttimt  vcstnuL 
28  ex  nno  aoapiCne. 


18  idMairia€49diiam, 
IT  cwa  Jodafel*. 
18  temMverbUi*. 
22 


28  exnno. 


Rom.  i.  13-15. 


15  Nam  mtmn  arbUrmr. 

16  quod  Is  mnettpnm^ptua 


13  iMfo  aoton. 

16  qiKMl  in  me  prpnyftii 


1  Cor.  z.  4-29. 


4  leqaenti   le    (Mqaentl, 

8  In  flgnram. 

T  idolonim     ealtom    (g 

ourr.)  eflldamar. 
12  pntat  (g  GOVT.)- 
16  aiciit  pradeatea,   tobia 

dioix 
18  quern  (f.  fO. 

—  OMnmtiiikatio(att.Xi^iO- 
21  perUd|MrB  ((  g). 
29  InBdeUCi). 


4  oumcQinole  eoa. 

8Inngma(f).(f). 

T  Mololatrae  (Mblatrea.  f ) 

eOdamiiil  (f ). 
12  ezlaUmet(f). 
16  Qi  (Heat,  t  8)  prndentl- 

bos  loqwir  (dloo.  r,g> 
18  coL 

—  parUdpatlDi. 
21  partlclpeB  eane. 
29  (aUeiia);aUA(f).     . 


2  00R.m.  11-18. 
14  dual  (quad  g  tan.)  mom 

yvnekUvr  (8  oorr.). 
18  de  (a  ^  gloria  tn  ^lori- 


14  nan  rtodmbsm  (f  > 

18  a  OariioU   tn    dan- 


Oau  iii.  14-25. 


^  14  batedSeUamem  (g^ 
16  ifritum/aeU(yrUot^g^. 


14  poOteaalt^iim  (f  >. 

16  tpermt  (f ). 

25  ilCtiM«aitfjldet(r). 


2  MmmOO. 

8  cam  . . .  ooiufitiiliM  (a). 
12  dOtetistimi  tt). 
28  MUMiiu(faMkftaliir.g). 
2S  tnBMtm  Umjtio, 

9^  fivabotatoo   do  aotima 


Phil.  U.  2-SO. 

2 


C). 

8  com . . .  cne(  (f ). 
12  ooriMiflij  (f ). 
26  aMaitiit  (f> 
28 /«t(tiMai«<«f  ctyo  (/M. 
tgo^  t:  fat,  om/ok.  g). 
SO  tradau  onitrnMrn  ioam 


1  Tim.  Hi.  1-12. 

1  Oumomut  (g  oofr.). 

2  dociOOm  (0. 
4  habeotem  «i  oftai^irfB. 
8  " 


IS  ^Um  bono  rmfomUs  (g 
oon,). 


l/dciif(f). 

2  doetortm  (f). 
4  habeiitemcii/id£tor(r,g>. 

3  twye  lucrum  MoUofUet 
(fYitmrpa.  t.  g). 

12  om  tfliif  tuii  beuopno- 
tint  (Ty 


*  See  note  ■,  p^  I 

r  The  Latin  leadlofi  ef  CM.  ili^.  lunre  beos  addad,  aa 
dftedcg  an  iotaraadiig  example  of  the  admixUire  of  a  few 
o«l  readlngi  with  tho  iw1ii>>!  text  Titoot  of  Cod.  Botm. 
'jrt  differ,  aa  will  be  aecs,  Tvy  wid«l j  (torn  tkem. 


the 


Tfaa 


(2.)  The  Bmriaiom  <^  tKo  0.  T. /rem  Ao  LXX. 
— 18.  About  thenme  time  (dr.  A.D.  3^)  «(  ^^^ 
be  waa  engaged  on  the  remion  of  the  K.  r^  ^raaBl 
undertook  aiao  a  fintrariaMO  of  the  Paalter.  Tlai 
he  made  bj  the  hdp  of  the  Greek,  bat  tlM  wnk 
waa  not  rtrj  complete  or  caicful,  and  the  w^-^  la 
which  ha  describea  it  maj,  pcrimpa,  be  catanded 
without  injustice  to  the  reriaioo  of  the  bier  boab 
of  the  N.T.:  ««Pkalterium  Komae  . . .  cnendanM 
at  juxta  LXX.  interprctea,  Uoei 
illud  ox  parto  oorrexcram'*  {Pta^.  m  Zj&.  f*i 
This  xeriaion  obtained  the  name  of  the  R 
Piialter,  pr&bablj  because  it  waa  made  for  the 
of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  reqoest  of  11 
where  it  waa  retained  till  the  pwitifirafr  ot  PSmT. 
(AJ>.  1566),  who  introduced  the  Gallkan  iSaliw 
generallj,  though  the  Roman  IValter  waa  atiU  i^ 
tallied  in  three  Italian  churehei  (Hod  j,  p.  383,  -  ia 
una  Romae  Foficana  ecdeeia,  ct 
ModUokmonsi  et  in  codcaia  S.  Mard,  V 
In  a  abort  time  **  the  oU  orror  ptcniled 
new  oorractfion,"  and  ai  the  nifoav  reqneal 
and  Kostocninm  Jerome  oommenced  n  sen 
more  thorough  leriaioii  {OaUiotm  haitcr)." 
exact  date  at  which  thia  waa  n  ~ 
but  it  maj  be  fixed  with  great  petobabUHy  T«y 
shoi-tly  after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  oertainlT  belbre  391,  when  he  bi 
b^gun  hia  new  ti-anuataona  from  the  Hehiw.  Ia 
the  new  reriaioo  Jerome  attempted  to 
far  aa  poeeible,  by  the  help  oi  the  Greek 
the  real  rending  of  the  Hebrew.  With 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Or^oi  [SsPTCaaurr; 
oompara  Prcuf,  m  Gon^  ^]»  >b^  thna  imAated 
all  the  additieoa  and  omifaiona  of  the  LXX.  tnt 
reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The  ad 
hj  an  cboba  (•»-) ;  the  omieeiooa,  whicfa  he 
plied,  by  an  asteriak  (  •  )•  The  oenittcd 
he  auppUcd  b?  a  vereion  of  the  Greek  of  Th 
and  not  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (' 
.  .  .  uUcunque  viderit  virgulam  pnccedentam  (•«> 
ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  ( ")  % 
adat  in  LXX.  interpretibua  piua  haheti. 
stellae  (  *  )  aimilitudinem  perapenrit^  <le  B 
Tolumlnibus  additiim  novoit,  neque  aai|oe  ad  doe 
poncta, juxia  Tkeodutiomia  dumiaxai  mfffaaMr^.  jm 
oimplicUato  oormonio  a  ZJX  imUrprwiSbma  »■ 
diooordat,"  Proof,  ad  Po. ;  eompare  iVarf .  ae  /a 
Paralip.  lAbr.  Sohm,  juxta  LXZ.  /ntt.  Ep.  rr. 
ad  Am.  ot  /Vvt.).  This  new  edition  eooa  otdmmd 
a  wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tenia  ia  mid  u 
hare  introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  paUr 
serviisea  in  Franoe,  and  fi-om  thia  it  ohtninad  the 
name  of  the  OalUoan  Ptoltnr.  The 
of  one  or  two  paeaaaea  will  ehow  the 
nature  of  the  correcaooa  which  Jerame 
into  thia  aeoond  work,  aa  oatufond  with  tha 
Pmlter.    (iiee  Table  D,  opposite.) 

How  far  he  thought  dumge  reaDy  nenaary  T-tT 
appear  from  a  compariaon  of  a  fear  euata  ef  l» 
tnnslAtion  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  oariirT  ee 
Tiaed  icptoagintal  tranahitioni.    (See  Takto  IL.) 

Numerooa  MS8.  remain  which  oantaa  She 
Paalter  in  two  or  more  fiarma.    Hiiia  BSU. 
Uud.  35  (Saee.  z.?)   oontains  a  triple 
Gallican,  Roman,  and  Hebrew:  Oatf.  c\  C  mj» 
zii.  (Saec.  zr.^  GaUican,  Roman,  Hchivw  :  /id.  a 


•  In  one  place  Jerome  aeems  to 
elonetDoae%i-ortc:  **I%altertam.. 
Joxta  LXX.  tnterprvtra  noetro  Uboee 
dptt" . .. (ieieC.  J*.  Jtl/.  a  SOJ. 
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sir.)  Galliom,  Hebrew,  llebr.  Ceit  with 
Interlinear  Latin:  Brit,  Mat,  HhrL  684,  a  double 
PMlter,  Gallican  aiid  Hebrew:  Brit.  Mva,  Arand. 
155  (Sbec.  li.)  a  Roman  Rnlter  with  OaUican 
oorrectlons:  Co//.  SSI  THh.  Gimftr.,  R.  17,  1, 
a  triple  lUter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Saec. 
xii.):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  tri^U  P^ter,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  rerrion, 
JeitHne's  Hebrew,  Oallican.  An  example  of  the 
unrerieed  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  rery  satia- 
fkntorily  distingoi«hed  £nom  the  Roman,  ia  found 
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with  ID  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  yerrion,  Unio. 
Uhr,  Cambr.,  Ff.,  i.  28  (IJaiK.  zi.).  H.  Stcpheni 
published  a  *<  QuoHniptor  PsaUerium,  GaUieum, 
Bhomctieumf  Bebrttkum,  Vetutf  C<mo{liatHm,  .  .  . 
VBxit,  1518,"  but  he  does  not  mention  the  MSS. 
from  which  he  dertred  his  texts. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  rerision  of  the 
Faalms  Jerome  appears  to  hare  pn«eeded  to  ft 
rerision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  bj  the  help  of  the  Gittk,  to  a  general  con* 
formity  with  the  Hebrew.     In  the  Preface  to  the 


TABLE  D. 


fas  Talks  D,  ^  nd  F,  tlM 


VMuf  IoMm. 


Jfiti  owd  (qaod) 


taken  ftun  M arttanay's  and  Ssbatief's  texts,  wtthont  anj  reteenoe  to  MSB^ 
caanot  be  ngni«A  as  more  than  appraadmatsly  corrtct 


Pb.  tUL  4-6. 
PuU.  Momanum. 

Qnonism    vldebo    coelos^    opera   dlgltoram 

taomm: 
ivaam  et  steOss  quas  to  ftmdastL 
(takk  est  bomo,  mtod  memor  es  ijw? 
ant  Alius  bomixiu,  quoniam  Tlsitas  emu? 
jfinuiiM  eum  paulo  minus  ab  sagelis ) 
iJorla  et  hooore  oon>iisstl  eum : 
•t  ooDsUtiilstl  sum  snper 


Psott.  OaUkmnmL 

Quoniam  Tidebo  ooelos  *  toos  »  opera  dl< 

gitorum  tuoram  i 
lUDsm  et  Stellas  quse  f  tn  ^  ftmdastl. 
Quid  est  homo,  qm  memor  es  ^ns? 
aat  Alius  bomlniSk  quoniam  vlslUs  eom  ? 
MimuitH  eum  panto  minus  Ab  angeUs ; 
rioria  et  boDore  ooraoasM  eum, 
t  et "  coosMtoUtt 


PIb.  xxxix.  1-4. 

Kaqiectsos  ezspectavl  Domlnum : 

etmpapttiNe; 
et  ezaudl  vlt  dqtrteaHtmem  mean ; 
et  ednslt  me  de  lacn  miseria<\ 
et  de  Into  faeds. 

£t  Btatuit  super  petram  pedes  meoa ;  * 
et  direzit  greteus  meos. 
Et  tanmisit  in  oe  meum  oaatican  novum: 

hjfmmtm  Deo  nostrob 


FtIT***^"*  «^y^*»<  nnwthwiwi . 

etMsndttmOi; 
et  fez/'aiidiTlt  jirssei  meaa ; 
et  eduzlt  mo  de  Iscu  miseriasb 
let  "de  Into  faeds. 
Et  statnit  super  petiam  pedes  meos ; 
jhet"  direzii  greoiup  meos. 
Et  fanoUsIt  In  os  meom  cantffwn 
DeoBoatro. 


P».  xYi.  (xT.)  8-11  (ACTS  ii. 

Prorldebam    Dcmimum   in    coospectu   meo 

semper, 
quoniam  a  destrts  est  mlU,  na  eommovear. 
iTopter  hoc  (Msrtfftiiai  est  oor  meum, 
et  exsultnTlt  lingua  mea : 
Insoper  et  caro  mea  requiesoet  in  spe. 
QuoDiam  Don  dereUnques  animani  meam  In 

ittftmo  (-urn) ; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  Oram  Tidere  ooimptlonem. 
Notes  mihi  fedsti  vias  vitaa: 
adlmplebis  me  laetttla  cum  Tuitu  too ; 
deteetttlones  hi  deztra  tua,  uaque  in  Anem. 


25-28). 
FtovMebam 


DoRMfMMii   In   coospectu   mes 


qnotthnn  a  deztrls  eal  mlht  ne  eommovear. 

Propter  boo  fcwf  crtuii  est  cor  meum, 

et  ezsultavit  Unsua  mea : 

t  insuper  "et  caro  mea  requiesoet  In  spe. 

QooDlam  non  dereUnques  antanam  meaa  In 

nee  dabis  Sanctum  tunm  vtders  coiToptloiMn. 
Notes  mlhl  fedsti  vias  vltae: 
adtanplebls  me  laetltU  cum  vultn  too : 
deleetatlaoee  in  deztera  tna  t  uaque '^  in  AneoL 


VUmIoHm. 


TABLE  £. 
Pb.  xxxiiL  (xxxiv.)  12-16  (1  Pbt.  iii.  10-12). 


yuis  est  homo  qui  mlt  vitsm, 
m  ewtt  vldere  dies  bonoef 
CtiUM  Ungnamtuamamalo: 
•t  labia  tiia  ne  loqnantnr  dolmn. 
IkverU  a malo  et  fac  boonm: 
fenqutre  pacem  et  aequere  earn. 
OeuU  Domfail  super  Juslos 
cC  anresejusfld  preoeseonm. 
Vnltas  Domini  aapcr  CMientM  mala. 


tfaerHklnm  et  obtetfonem  mihtisti : 
■urea  sntem  perfeelsti  mlhl. 
MolooMisu  euam  pro  ddtete  bob 

posiulasti. 
runedlxi:  ICeoe  venlo. 
In  capita  Hhri  acrlptom  eat  d^  me 
ut/oeiaas  voluatatem  loan. 


Quis  est  homo  qui  vult  vllam, 
dOlgU  dies  vldere  bones  f 
Fnldbe  Ungusm  toam  a  malo: 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
DiverU  a  malo  et  Ihc  bonum : 
Inquire  paoem,  et  per$equtre  earn. 
OrtiS  Dumlnl  snper  Justos 
et  aures  q}na  in  preoes  eorum. 
Yultns  aiUem  Domini  super  fiidentes 


Mnmfi  tramd.from  (he  Bihr. 

Qols  est  vbr  qui  veltt  vttam 
dOipau  dlea  Tidere  booos  i 
CwnU  linguam  tuam  a  raalOh 
et  laUa  tua  ne  loquantnr  dohnn. 
BaoedB  a  malo  et  fac  booum: 
ouoere  pocesi  et  persequere  earn. 
OcuU  Domini  ad)mu» 
et  aures  ^us  ad  cicwnarei  coram. 
Yuitus  Domini  super  ftcientes 


Pb.  xxxix.  (xL)  6-8  (Hebb.  x.  5-10). 

Sacrillolum  et  oUatlonem  nolulsti :     | 
aurea  antem  perflbdstl  mlhl 
Uolocaostnm  et  pro 

postnlastl: 
Tuncdixl:  Eoeevenio. 
In  oapite  librl  serlpUim  eat  de  me^ 
nt/ooareas  volnntatem  tnaop. 


Pb.  xTiii.  (xix.)  5  (ROM.  x.  18). 
In  cmnem   tefiam   aitvlt  sonus 


attn/nsroiMa 


ncHma  el  oMcUisne  mm  Imdipee. 

aurea/ediiM  mlhl. 

Holooananna  et  pro  peocato  non 

pttiMtL 
Toncdlzl:  EeoeTeak^ 
In  voIiMiiM  Ubrl  acnpann  eat  de  me. 
ut.liMeTem,plocaiMi  tOtt, 


extvtt  aontri 
taaaeram. 
6Q  2 


In 

•tlB>1 
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Rerision  t/  Job,  he  notioes  the  oppoeitioo  which  he 
hod  met  with,  and  oontrasU  iDdignantlj  his  own 
lafcoun  with  tiie  more  mechanical  occapations  of 
monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aat  fisoel- 
kun  junco  tezerem  aut  polroarum  folia  oomplicarem 
.  .  null  OS  morderet,  nemo  repiehenderet.  Nunc 
antem  .  .  .  ooiTector  yitiorum  falsarius  rooor**). 
Similar  oomplainta,  but  less  strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  the  Pk^iaoe  to  the  Books  of  Qironicles,  in 
which  he  had  ivoourse  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  correct  the  innumerable 
errors  in  the  names  bj  whidi  both  texts  were  de- 
formed. In  the  preface  to  the  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon (Prorerba,  fiodesiastes.  Canticles)  he  notices 
BO  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Eodesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  on  Uie  ground 
that  **  he  wished  only  to  amoid  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures" ("tantummodo  Canonicas  Scripturas  vobis 
emendars  desiderans  ").  No  other  prefaces  remain, 
and  the  rerised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revising 
all  the  **  Canonical  Scriptures'*  (comp.  Ep.  cxii. 
a  I  Aitgust.  (dr.  a.d.  404),  "  Quod  autem  in  aliis 
quaeris  epistolis :  cur  prior  mea  in  lAris  Canonicis 
interpretatio  asterisooe  habeat  et  vii|;ulas  praeno- 
tatas  .  .  .").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in 
several  places  (e.  g.  adv.  Ruf.  ii.  24,  "  Egone  contra 
LXX.  interpretes  aliquid  sum  loc'itus,  quos  ante 
annos  plurimoe  diligentissime  emendates  meae  lin- 
gitae  studiosis  dedi  .  .  .  ?  "  Comp.  Id,  iii.  25 ;  Ep. 
Ixxi.  ad  Lucin.,  *' Septuaginta  interpretum  editio- , , 
nem  et  te  habere  non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  plu- 
rimos  (he  is  writing  a.d.  398)  diligentissime 
emendatam  studiosis  titididi "),  and  distinctly  i^e- 
presents  it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar 
text  {Ep.  cvi.  cd  Sun.  et  Fret.,  **  1^  autem  quae 
habetur  in  'E^oirAotf  et  quam  non  vei'timus*'), 
if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  oonHned  to  the 
Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. But  though  it  seems  certain  that  the 
revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  histoiy,  and  it  is  lemaikable  that  no 
allusion  to  the  revision  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  translaticxi  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  (Judges, 
Rutii),  Kings,  the  Pi-ophets,  in  whidi  Jerome 
touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labours 
on  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Books  of  Solomon  in 
the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his 
Apology  against  Rufinus  (ii.  27,  29,  30,  31).  It 
has,  mdced,  been  supposed  ( Vallarsi,  Praef,  in  Hier. 
X.)  that  these  six  books  only  were  published  by 
Jororoe  himself.  The  remainder  may  have  been 
put  into  circulation  surreptitiously.  But  this  sup- 
{.•osition  is  not  witliout  difficulties.  Augustine, 
writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  A.D.  405),  earnestly  begs 
for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  LXX.,  of  the 
publication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately  aware 
\Ep.  xcvi.  34,  **  Delude  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  inters 
pictationem  tuam  dc  Scp^uaginta,  qiutm  te  edidisae 
nesdebam ;"  comp.  §34  j.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  (cir.  a.d.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot 
f  imish  him  with  "a  copy  of  the  LXX.  (t.  e.  the 
Latin  Version  of  it)  furnished  with  asteinsks  and 
obeli,  as  he  had  lost  the  chief  part  of  his  former 
ialx>ur  by  some  person's  ti-eachery  "  (^Ep.  cxxxiv., 


*  A  qaestlon  hss  been  raised  whether  Daniel  was  not 
uanslated  at  a  later  time  (oomp.  i'tt.  Hienm.  xxl.),  as 
Jerome  doM  not  indiide  him  among  the  propheia  In  the 
PraL  Go/.;  bnt  in  a  letter  written  a.d.  394  (i^.  lUL 
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**  Plenique  prions  lahoris  fiuude  cqjosdam 
jnns").  However  this  may  have  been.  Jn'UBt 
could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  fivei  yebn 
on  the  woit,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  otbei 
labours,  for  in  491  he  was  a^readv  engaged  on  thi 
versions  from  the  Hebrew  whioi  coostitute  bu 
great  claim  on  the  lasting  gi^titxde  of  tbeChnrdi. 
(3.)  The  Thxnslatim  of  the  0.  T.from  the  He- 
brew.— 20.  Jerome  oommoiced  the  study  of  Hefare« 
whoi  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  life  cir. 
A.D.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  the  km- 
gua^  as  be  quaintly  paints  them,  would  sore  te 
subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  which  he  wh 
exposed  (Ep.  cxxv.  §  12 ;  comp.  Praef.  in  Dan.). 
Fit>in  this  time  he  oontini  el  the  stndy  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  availed  himseit  of  every  help  *o 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His  lui* 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  mfterwardr 
be  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jevt, 
whose  services  be  secured  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed 
him  to  the  misrepresentaticna  of  his  enemies,  and 
Rufinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  oa  the  name  of  om 
of  his  teachers,  with  tlie  intention  of  showii^  thil 
his  work  was  not  **  supported  by  the  authority  d 
the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Barabbss  "  (RoC 
Apol.  iL  12 ;  Hieron.  Apol.  u  13 ;  comp.  Ep. 
Ixxxiv.  §3,  and  Praef.  m  Parol.).  Jerome,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from  porenisg 
his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  be 
had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  generous  ooor- 
tesy  as  he  did  in  honest  labour.  He  soon  toned 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  lui 
earliest  critical  letters  he  examines  the  force  of  He> 
brew  words  {Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.D.  381,  383);  and 
in  A.D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  IfSS. 
{Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded  in  ob> 
taining  for  him  fVom  the  synagt^e  {Ep.  xxxri  §  I  > 
After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  havr 
devoted  himself  with  reneweil  ardour  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  the 
subject  (cir.  a.d.  389 ;  Qtiaest.  H^.  in  Oen.  kc]. 
These  essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  VenMo, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version  was  not 
undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgfnt  re- 
quest  of  private  fnends,  or  from  his  own  tense  <d 
the  impeiious  necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  tlie  Prelaces  to  the  several  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.  The 
Booke  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  issued  fiist,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologue  gaUabis, 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  h« 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  in- 
poisible  to  determine  why  he  select  these  boots 
for  his  experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  tiat  to 
was  requested  by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  wKt 
itself  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  Jerene 
speaks  of  the  ti-anslation  as  the  result  of  oonstaot 
revision  (Pro/.  Gal.j  •*  Lege  ergo  primum  Samuel 
et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  inquam,  meom.  Q<ud« 
quid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et  emcndando  soUidtio* 
et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostrum  est").  At  the 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  aj>.  391, 39i' 
other  books  seem  to  hare  been  already  tran^^ 
{Prol.  Gal.  **  omnibus  libris  ^uoa  de  Hebrseo  ver- 
timus**) ;  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophete*  ve^  ^ 

ad  Paid.)  be  places  him  distinctly  among  the  foot  RrasUi 
prophets.  The  Prefaoe  to  Daniel  oontslns  no  marie  of  t£9.« 
It  appean  only  that  tbe  tmnalation  was  made  aRer  tlat 
of  ToUl,  when  Jerome  waa  not  yet  fimlllar  vMkUaU*^ 
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drcnlation,  and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the 
tiaods  of  his  most  intimate  friends  {fy.  xliz.  ad 
Paminack.),  Indeed,  it  would  appeal*  that  already 
In  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  O.  T.  {De  Vir,  Hi.  cxxxr.,  "  Vetus  juxta  He- 
hi-aicum  transtuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in 
that  year) ;  *  but  many  books  were  not  completed 
and  publi^ed  till  some  years  afterwards.  The  next 
books  which  he  pat  into  circulation,  yet  with  the 
prorisicm  that  they  should  be  confined  to  friends 
{Praef.  m  Ezr,),  were  Exra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  tninslated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  hiDi  to  the  task  for  three 
yean.  This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  (  Vit, 
Hicirm.  zxi.  4),  for  in  the  Preface  he  alludes  to  his 
mtection  of  discuiaing  a  question  which  he  treats 
in  Ep,  Vn\„  written  in  395  (/)«  cpttmo  Otn.  inter- 
pref .).  In  the  Pi-efiuae  to  the  Chronicles  (addi  esaed 
to  Chromatins),  he  alludes  to  the  Name  Epistle  as 
**  lately  written,*'  and  these  books  may  therefore  be 
set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  Books  of  Bo- 
lomoD  followed  in  398,*  having  been  "  the  work 
of  throe  dax's"  when  he  had  just  recovered  from 
E  severe  illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year 
{Prxuf,  **  Itaque  longa  aesrotatione  fractus  .... 
tridni  opus  nomini  vestix)  [Chromatio  et  Heliodoro] 
oonsecravi."  Comp.  Ep.  Izxiii.  10).  The  Octa- 
teuch  now  alone  remained  {Ejp.  Izzi.  5,  •*.  e.  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther,  Praef. 
m  Job.),  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to  De- 
sidflrins)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
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what  yea.*.  The  Preface,  however,  is  net  quoted  in 
the  Apology  against  Rufinus  (a.d.  400),  as  thi«e  of 
all  the  other  books  which  were  then  published,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (Hody» 
p.  357).  The  remaining  books  wei-e  completed  at 
the  request  of  Eust«chium,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Paula,  A.D.  404  {Praef.  m  Jos.).  Thus  the 
whole  translation  was  spread  over  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  yeain,  f)x>m  the  sixtieth  to  the  Srventy-sixth 
year  of  Jerome^s  life.  But  still  parts  of  it  were 
6nished  in  great  haste  {e.g.  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  tnuislation  of 
Tobit  {Praef.  in  Ihb.);  and  "one  short  effort* 
(una  lucubmtiuncula)  for  the  ti^nslation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errcN:*  in  the  work  which  a  moiT 
careful  revision  might  have  removed,  and  Jerome 
himself  in  many  places  gives  renderings  which  he 

}»refer8  to  those  which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits 
rom  time  to  time  that  be  had  fallen  into  error 
(Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such  defects  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  he  r.<70omplu«hed  suo- 
cessfuUy.  The  work  remained  for  eight  centuries 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity;  and  as  a 
m(Hiument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the  tnins^ 
lation  of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original, 
and  not  the  Version  of  a  version.  The  Septuagintal 
tradition  was  at  length  set  aside,  and  a  few  paissages 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  differences 
by  which  the  new  translation  was  distinguished 
from  the  Old  Latin  which  it  superseded 
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Veiut  Latina. 
El  tu  Bethlehem  domns  Ephnita 
n«iquaqiuim  minima  estUti$  In  miUibus  Juilae  . 
ex  le  mihl  egmlietur 
ut  $it  inprineipem  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejiw  ab  initio, 
€B  diebuM  uiculi. 


Mic.  V.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 

Wilgata  pon. 
Et  to  Betblehem  Kpbrata, 
parvulut  a  in  mUlibus  Judoe : 
ex  te  mlhi  ^sretliemr 
qui  lit  dominator  in  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  iniUu, 
a  dubui  aetemitatiM. 


Vox  In  RKama  audita  est, 
lamentatio  et  fletos  et  loctos, 
Rachel  plonmtls  ftlloe  suae, 
H  noluU  conquieteare, 
qoianoosunt. 


Jer.  xxxviu.  (xxxi.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  In  exceUo  audita  est 
lanientationls  Inctus  et  fletus, 
Rachel  plurantls  filios  snos ; 
et  nolentis  [nolnit]  comolari 
snper  els  [s.  flUis  sals^  quia  non  snnt. 


IB.  iz. 

Hbcprimum  U5e  vdoeiUrfac 
reglo  Zabulon,  terra  Neptalini ; 
et  reliqui  qui  juxta  man  e*ti» 
trans  Jordanem  Galllaeae  geutlnm 
I'opnlns  qal  ambulabat  in  lenebris 

vidlt  lucem  magnam : 
qnl  habitatis  in  reglooe  et  tmibra  mortis 

lux  oritiw  vobls. 


i.  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16), 

Prime  tempore  aXleoiata  at 
terra  Zabnlun  et  terra  Nephthall : 
et  rumseimo  aggravata  e$t  via  morfs 
trans  Jordaoem  Galilaeae  gentium. 
Fopolas  qui  ambulabat  in  teuebris 

vidlt  locem  magnam ; 
taaMtantibas  In  regione  umbrae  niortb 

lux  eria  «i  els. 


late  peoeata  nostra  portat 
et  pro  nMi  doleL 


18.  liiL  4  (Matt.  viii.  17^. 

Tere  kmffuores  nostros  Ipsa  tolit 
et  dolorei  noUrot  ijpee  portaritf 


Zbch. 
Oande  vehemeider,  flUa  Sloo, 
vraedioa  fllia  Jcraaalem : 
Ease  Rex  tuns  ▼eoiet  tlM  Jnstns  et  salvans : 
Ipse  wianntetua  et  asorodens  super 
'      et  jNiUuin  novum. 


ix.  9  (Matt.  xxi.  5;. 

Exsulta  taiit,  filia  Slon, 

iubiia  fllia  Jentaalem. 

£cce  Rex  trau  veniet  tibi  Joatus  et  salvaior  b 

Ipse  pattper  et  aaoendens  super 

OMnoaft  et  super puUvm^um  astnem. 


Sptrltos  Domini  super  me, 
propter  quod  unxit  me : 
ecai^fdioarepaupertims  misil  me^ 
oootrltos  Gorde, 


Is.  hi.  1,  2  (Luke  iv.  18,  19). 

Splrltns  Domini  (tl.  add.  Dd)  super  ms, 
eo  quod  nnxerit  Domlnns  me : 
ad  aimuneiandum  mansuetii  misit  me^ 
ut  mederer  oontrltls  corde. 


b  Sophroolns  {De  Vir.  Ilk  cxxxlv.)  bad  also  *ben  trans* 
lAtcd  Into  Orcek  Jerome's  veralon  of  the  Psalms  sod 
l*njpbela. 


•  The  date  given  by  Hody  {am.  388)  rtsU  on  a  faist 
r  'fiimioe  (p.  3ftSX 
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prmdian  m^tMB 
yocan  umam  aceepiMkm 
•i  dkm  retilbntiiMilt : 


It.  U.  1,  3  (Luke  iw.  18,  l^y-nmimmd. 

tt  dautsU  apertiemtm 
at  praedicarem  (aL  et 

bilem  Domino 
•t  dtam  nlttooU  Deo  noitro 
Ql  ooMolanr  omiiM  I 


pltok 


Rt  dICMB  BOB  pll|illlD 

Popuiw  iMBi « ta. 
Etiptsdket 


•ita. 


BCedttalocoiAl 


Voce  i^D  ItninlttMiH  Id  feoduBBnte 
ciqnlorattdirttiMD 


Hof.  fl.  S4  (Rom.  tx.  25). 

Kl  dkain  noo  popnlo  bmo* 

IbpOllU  BMOB  «■  to. 

Bttpwdket: 
Dtw  new  M  ta» 

HdS.  L  10  (Roa.  ix.  26). 

Et  erit  In  loco  nbl  iUxtMr  eb: 

NOQ  popnlllS  OMW  TOt: 

iHeetwr  ete:  FUU  Del  TiTCotie* 


b.  Ecriii. 
fltoD  lA|rideiii . 


16  (Rom.  x.  U). 

Eeoe  ego  nltUui  In  ftmdamentfai  9loa 
qui  GradMerlt  non/jitftuC. 


De  nurte  redtmam  Illof : 
mM  Mt  oama  (iM  monf 
mMmC  acMlflMt  liMi.  InfintF 


HO0.  xiii.  14  (1  C(».  XT.  55). 

De  Borte  redtanan  eot: 
rt  liiOk  o  mot\ 


Job  if. 
Kt  qriritne  In  flKlem  nlbl  oecail^ 
Horrnernnt  oepiUi  mei  et  cenwa. 
Exnnezl  et  noo  oonovl. 
Impezl,  et  non  ent  Igoim  eote 
•ed  Miem  tentoB  et  tooeiB 
Qutdeninr   Nonqpid  bono  ooiam  Oooitaio 

erltk 
ant  ab  operibna  aoia  rine  macola  vtr  F 
81  oontra  aervoa  moa  noo  credit, 
et  adTemia  angeloa  sooa  pravun  quid  lepactt. 
Habitantea  antem  domoa  Inteaa, 
de  qulboa  et  noa  ex  eodem  Into  aamni^ 
percnaiit  illoa  tanqtnun  tinea» 
et  a  mane  naqne  ad  Teoperam  nltra  noo  font ; 
et  quod  non  poeaent  aibl  ipaia  aabTeoire  pertonnt 
AfluiTit  enim  eoa  et  araenml* 
Interienmt,  quia  non  habebant  aaplantlam. 


15-21. 


TVlt 


tnhoRuenmt  put  caraia 

Stetit  qnidam,  ci^na  noo  agooaoebam 

tmago  conm  ocalia  meia, 

et  Toecm  qnaai  aone  lenia  aadlTl 

Manqnld  boaw>  IM  eonpeiatlooe 

ant  fiutore  ano  parlor  erit  vlrF 

Eooe  qnl  aanrtnnt  el  non  aont  alalillaa 

et  in  ai«elU  aoia  repMlt  pnTttaftem. 

Qoanto  magb  bi  qni  baUtant  domoa  1 

qni  terrennm  batmit  ftudamentnm. 

oonanmentar  vdnt  a  ttoear 

De  mane  naqne  ad  veaperam 

et  qafa  nnllua  InteUlglt  In  ai 

Qui  antem  lellqui  ftierint  aafenmsr  ex  da 

Morientnr,  et  noa  in  aapieniia. 


IV.  The  HiBTORT  or  Jebome*8  Tramblatios 
TO  THE  Invehtioh  ot  Pehitino.— 21.  The  cri- 
tical Uboura  of  Jerome  wen  rcoeired,  aa  sach 
laboora  alwaja  are  reoeiTed  by  the  multitude,  with 
a  load  outcry  of  reproach.  He  waa  aocoaed  of 
diaturbing  the  rcpoae  of  tlM  Cburdi  and  ahaking 
the  foandatiMia  of  &ith.  A<^iiowIedg«d  erron,  aa 
he  oomplaina,  were  looked  upon  aa  hallowed  bj 
andeot  uaage  {Praef.  hi  Job.  il.^ ;  and  few  had  the 
wiadom  or  canaour  to  ai^owledge  the  importance 
i>f  aeeking  for  the  pureat  poaaiUe  text  of  Holj 
Scripture.  Eren  Auguatine  waa  carried  away  by 
the  popular  preiudioe,  and  endearoured  to  die- 
courage  Jerome  from  the  taak  of  a  new  tranalation 
{Ep»  dr.),  which  aeemed  to  him  to  be  dangeroua 
and  almoat  profime.  Jerome,  indeed,  did  little  to 
amooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Ma  work.  The 
TiaUnce  and  bittemeaa  of  hia  language  ia  more  like 
that  of  the  riral  achdara  of  the  16th  century  than  of 
«Christian  Father;  and  there  are  few  more  touching 
Miatancea  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young  Au- 
guatine bending  hiniaelf  in  entire  aulnniaaion  before 
he  oontemptuoua  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  to- 
leran  acholar  {Ep,  esL  •./.)>  But  eren  Augnathie 
could  not  oTeroome  the  force  of  early  habit.   To  the 


4  When  he  qooCea  It,  be  eeema  t» 
natioa  neoeaaaij  (De daeCr.  CftrM.  It.  7.  1ft):  ** Ex  ilitaa 

propbetae  llbro  potiaaimam  boo  bdam non  antem  ae- 

cundum  LXX.  Interpretea,  ^  aCioek  ipti  dMmo  spirUu 
mtavrttaU.  ob  Aee  alter  irfdnwfiir  noMuilla  **■•—•—*  til 

. .  .eed  akut  ex  Hebiaeo  in  Latiaom  etoqadnm 


laat  he  remained  fiuthful  to  the  Italietext  which  hi 
had  first  naed ;  and  while  he  nciioea  in  hb  Retraeia- 
tionea  aeTeral  faulty  readinga  which  he  had  fenntfly 
embraced,  he  ahowa  no  tendency  to  aubstitnte  ge* 
nenlly  the  New  Version  for  the  OkL<  In  aneh 
caaea  Time  ia  the  great  reformer.  Cbmoor  beaad 
upon  ignorance  soon  diea  away ;  and  the  Kew  traoa- 
lation  gradually  came  into  uae  equally  with  the  Old, 
and  at  length  aupplanted  it.  In  the  5th  oentoiy  it 
waa  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eudieriua  of  Lyona,  Tin- 
cent  of  Lerina,  Seduliua  and  Claudianua  Mamcrtna 
(Hody,p.  398);  but  the  Old  Latin  waa  stOlrstaiDed 
in  Africa  and  Britain  (id.).  In  the  6th  century 
the  uae  of  Jerome'a  Veraion  wia  oniTersal  among 
acholars  except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  atill  lin- 
gerfd  (JuniUoa);  and  at  the  doae  of  itGr^ory 
the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome'a  Venkm, 
acknowledged  that  it  waa  admitted  equally  with 
the  Old  by  the  Apoetolic  See  {Prixf.  m  Jf^.  od 
Leandrum,  **  Koram  tranalatiooem  diaaen,  sed  ut 
oomprobatiioois  canaa  cxigit,  nnno  Noram,  aoot 
Vetcrem,  per  teatiixMQia  aMUno;  at  ooia  ecdai 
Apoetolica  (cui  audore  Deo  praeakiwi)  otnqw 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  atadii  ex  utzaque 
fuldatur  "V      But    the    Old   Veraion   waa  v^ 


pnabTtero  Hieronymo  otrtaaqoe  Bngoae  parito  Idm^ 
prelanta»  tnnalata  aont"  la  hIa  JMractetioMS  tbeit  k 
no  definite  reference,  aa  Ikr  aa  1  bava  obaenred,  to  JeoM^ 
critical  laboora.  He  u>lioei»  bowerer.  aome  blae  iiaiita^' 
X^.  L  riL;  Pa.  xUU.  B  (Bom.  «1IL aft) ;  WIrf. »*■.«. 
Eodea. I.  ft;  id.  six.  4i  Xatt  ▼. a  on  ^ua  wm'-  lA 
li.  xii. ;  Matt  xx.  17  (daadirtM  for  im)> 
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%uthnritatiTdy  dUpUced,  though  the  cuak^in  of 
the  Koniin  Chun:h  pravaikBd  tlao  in  the  other 
r hunches  of  the  Wert.  Thiw  Isidora  of  Seville, 
V./>c  0^,  Eoci£$,  i.  12),  after  affimiiDg  the  inspini^ 
tion  of  the  LXX.,  goes  on  to  reoomiDeod  the  Venion 
of  Jerame,  **  whidi,"  he  bajb,  **  k  uaed  uniren- 
ally,  u  being  more  truthful  in  suhetanoe  and  more 
penpicQOQs  in  langoage."  "  [Uierooyroi]  cditione 
s;euendlter  omnee  ecclesiae  uequequaque  utuntur, 
pro  eo  qaod  Teracior  ait  in  Muteutiis  et  darior  in 
verbis : "  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7tli  century  the 
traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  Julianas  of 
'**''ledo  (a.d.  676)  affinns  with  a  spedal  polemical 
fiarpoae  the  anthoritj  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  Latin ;  but  still  lie  himself  follows  Jerome  when 
not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  controversy 
(Hody,  pp.  405,  406).  In  Uie  8th  century  Bede 
speaks  of  Jerome's  Version  as ''  our  edition  "  (Hody, 
p.  408) ;  and  from  this  time  it  ia  needless  to  tiaoe 
its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
fbr^^otten.*  Yet  thixmghoot,  the  New  Vuvion  made 
its  way  without  any  direct  eodesiastiGal  authority. 
It  WB5  adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command.  (Compare 
Hody,  pp.  411  ff.  for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gra- 
dually into  use  under  the  name  of  Jeixwne  was  a 
sti-angely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  one  exception,  were  certainlj  taken  fiom  his 
Vei-sion  from  the  Hebrew;  but  this  had  not  only 
been  variously  corrupted,  hut  was  itself  in  many 
ixuliculars  (especiaUf  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  va- 
riiuce  with  his  later  judgment.  Long  um,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  fo  substitute  his  Plsalter 
from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Galilean  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  fix>m  the  Old  Version, 
as  Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the 
Apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  trana- 
lated  two  only,  Judith  and  ToUt.  The  remainder 
were  retained  from  the  Old  VcrMon  against  his 
jtidgroent;  and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Eknid 
and  Esther,  which  he  had  cai-efully  marked  as  apo- 
ciyphal  in  his  own  Version,  were  treated  as  fbt^fral 
(Kirts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  faith- 
fully preserved  the  *'  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the 
^i-eat  mass,  according  to  the  genei-al  custom  of 
copyists  to  omit  nothing,  induded  everything  whidi 
\tad  held  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  La  the  N.  T. 
the  only  impoitant  addition  which  was  fircquenthy 
nterpolated  was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
iiceaos.  The  text  of  the  Uospds  was  in  the  main 
feroroe*s  revised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining 
x>oks  his  very  Incomplete  revision  of  the  Old  Latin. 
Thus  the  present  Vulzate  contains  demoits  which 
belong  to  e%'ery  peiiod  and  form  <^  the  Latin  Ver- 
(ion--(l.^  Unrecued  Old  Latin:  Wisdom,  Ecdus., 
1,  2  Maoc,  Baruck.  (2.^  Old  LaUu  rmwdfrom 
he  LXX,  I  Psalter.  1 3.)  JenimtiU  free  tranala^ 
ton  from  ike  original  text:  Judith,  Tohit.    (4.) 

•  Thus  Bede,  speaking  of  a  eontenponiy  sMiot,  ssys 
bat  be  increased  Uie  Ubnry  of  two  mooaslartes  with 
rest  seal.  '*  Its  at  Ires /*giulac<at "  (the  name  Cor  tbe 
oUcKstixi  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptares  adopud  by  Alcnln,  tai 
•lace  of  JBWiottsoo)  **  novae  trsnslatkiois  ad  onmn  vo* 
ustae  translatiools,  qosm  de  Roma  atialaraU  Ipsa  sopw* 
4Jangeret . . .      (Body,  p.  4M). 

'  Jerome  ooUoes  this  fruiifnl  sooree  of  error :  **SI  quid 
ro  stodto  rx  latere  sddf  torn  est  non  debet  pool  In  oorpore, 
e  prlorem  tracdadonem  pro  scrlbeniliun  volantate  coo- 
irlMt "  CSp.  cvL  aa  Sun.  et  Fni.}.  Bedie,  WalaMd  Strsbob 
[»tI  others,  oamp'ain  o  the  asms  ctitk:m. 

r  Htonm.  l/uaai.  in  rcn.  aav  C  C;Mai  in  KecUt  Is. 
btf ;  id.  si*.  <M. 
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Jerimui'M  translaiion  from  tho  Original:  O  T. 
except  Fmlter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  rotiaedfrcm  Oro&k 
MSS.I  Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  ouraorii*^  -viatd: 
the  i^emainder  of  N.  T. 

The  Heviaionof  Akuin,'^23.  Bleanwhile  the  text 
of  the  ditferent  J^urts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidlr 
deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Old  .iimI 
New  Veivious  necessarily  led  to  great  corruptioai 
of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  accniTlinir 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  soiibea,  and  the  om 
fusion  was  further  increaaed  by  the  chanees  whidk 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.'  From  this  cause  acai-cely 
any  Anglo-Saxon  Yttlgste  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th 
centuries  which  the  writer  has  examined  is  wholly 
free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  SerenU 
rtmarkaUe  examples  are  noticed  below  (§  32) ; 
and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  text  is  not  rather  a  revi^d  Vdu§  than  a  cor- 
rupted Vulgata  nova  (tf.^.  Brit.  Mus.  Beg,  i.  E. 
vL  ;  Addit,  S463).  Aa  early  aa  the  6th  centnij, 
Caniodoms  attempted  a  partial  revision  of  the  ta ; 
(Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation  of  dc 
MSS.  But  private  Uiiwur  was*  unable  to  check  the 
growing  corruption ;  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  arrired  at  such  a  height,  that  it  attitwted  the 
attention  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  at  once 
sought  a  remedy,  and  enti-usted  to  Alcuin  (dr.  A.D. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public 
use.  This  Alcuin  appears  to  have  done  simply  by 
the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  texts  (Person,  Letter  vi.  to 
Travie,  p.  145).  The  passages  which  are  adduced 
by  Hody  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  are  in 
fact  only  quotations  from  Jerome,  and  he  certainly 
left  the  text  unaltered,  at  least  in  one  place  where 
JeixHne  points  out  its  inaccuracy  (Gen.  xxv.  S)JS 
The  patronage  of  Charlemagne  gave  a  wide  currency 
to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and  several  MSS.  rennain 
which  claim  to  data  immediately  trom  hia  tinoe.^ 
According  tp  s  very  remarkable  statement,  Char- 
lemi^e  was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred  criticism, 
and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  the 
oorrectioa  of  the  Goraela  **  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  Syrians"  (Van  Jum,  p.  159,  quoting  Thqpanua, 
Script.  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  p.  277).i 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revision  contributed  much  towaida  preserv- 
ing a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  ro- 
oension  do  not  difler  widely  from  the  pureHiercny- 
mian  text,  and  liia  authority  must  have  done  much 
to  check  the  spread  of  tbe  interpolatiooa  which  re- 
appear afterwaids,  and  which  were  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Veniona. 
Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
occur:  Deut.  i. 9, add.  aoUtudinem ;  vemaeemtUf  w 
•etia;  id.  4,  aecendinuu,  for  aecendemm;  ii.  24,  m 
rnanu  tua,  for  ds  manm  tuae ;  iv.  S3,  vidieti,  for 
tixisti;  vi,  13,  ipei,  add.  eoH;  rv.  9,  octWos,  on 

^  Among  these  Is  that  known  as  CbarlraMgna's  BiUa^ 
BrU.  Mu$.  AM.  10,546.  whkb  bM  been  deaeribed  hf 
Has.  Sink  0128.  Aaoibcr  Is  In  tbe  Ubraiy  of  tbe  Omioiy 
at  Rome  (comp.  (30,  Cod.  D).  A  thM  la  Id  tbe  taupetia 
Llbrsiy  at  Paris.  AQ  oC  thesOk  bovever.  are  later  than 
tbe  sfse  of  Charlcmaene,  sod  date  probablj  from  lbs  ttana 
of  Gbsrles  the  Bald,  ajk  BYft. 

i  Mr.  H.  Brsdshaw  soggesU  that  tbb  sUtaasnt  d» 
rives  BOBM  oooflnnatioa  ftom  tbe  PrefiMse  wbkh  Gbario* 
magna  added  to  the  collection  of  HomQles  arranicd  liy 
Psnlns  Dlaoonai,  In  wbkh  he  apnkB  "  of  tbe  pains  whlrb 
be  had  taken  to  sei  tbe  chnrcfa  books  to  rights.'*  A  oipy 
of  tnis  ufUectlon.  with  tbe  Prefaee  (xlJ^  ccntiX  ^  P(*» 
served  In  ibe  librsry  of  81.  Peter's  CoB.  Ombr. 
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fHOf ;  iTii.  S0»  fifim,  for  fiiii;  xxi.  6,  add.  ...^... , 
MXfi.lSiOtfforet.  Bat  the  new  rerisioa  wbb  grada- 
allj  defonned,  though  later  attempts  at  correction 
were  made  by  Lant'iiuic  of  Canterbury  (a.d.  1089, 
Hody,  p.  416),  Caid.  Nioolaus  (a.d.  1150),  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanas  (cir.  A.D.  1150). 
In  the  13th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading 
were  discussed ;  ^  and  R<^r  Bacon  complains  loudly 
of  ths  confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the 


^  Veroellone  has  given  the  resdlnfv  of  three  Vatican 
Cforrectoria,  and  refers  to  his  own  essay  upon  them  in 
AUl  data  Poiitif.  Acad.  Bern,  di  Jrchioloifia,  ziv. 
There  is  a  Oonwtorium  in  BrU.  Mas.  Beg.  1  A.  vUi. 

"  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  Versions  into  capitida  were 
▼ery  various.  Caaslodonu  (f  5S0  a.d.)  mentlonit  an  andent 
dlvifilon  of  some  books  existing  in  his  time  ("  Octatracbl 
[i.  e.  Pentateach.  Joshna,  Judges,  Rath]  titnloe  . . . . 
cr«dUilmu8  Imprlmendos  a  nuOortbos  nostris  ordloe  car- 
rente  descripbis."  De  Intt.  JHv,  JML  t),  and  in  other 
books  (1,2  Chron.,  the  Books  of  Solomon),  he  himself  made 
a  corresponding  division.  Jerome  mentions  oopttula*  but 
the  sections  which  be  Indicates  do  not  seem  to  Mtabllsh 
the  existence  of  any  generally  received  arrangement ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  capltalation  in  the  best  existing  MSS. 
of  his  Version  proves  that  no  one  method  of  subdivision 
could  claim  his  authority.  The  divisions  which  are  given 
In  MSS.  correspond  with  the  summary  of  ooutentsby  which 
the  severs!  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  considerably  in 
length.  They  are  called  indiscriminately  capitula^  brevet, 
tUuli.  Martlanay.  in  his  edition  of  the  BMiotheca,  gives 
a  threefold  arrangement,  and  assigns  the  different  terms 
to  the  three  several  divisions ;  thus  Oenetis  has  xxxviii 
tituli,  xlvi  brevet,  Ixxxii  (or  cliv)  capitida.  Bat  while 
Jerome  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  any  division  of  the 
Bible  into  chapters,  he  arranged  the  text  in  lines  (vemu, 
(TTixoi)  for  convenience  in  reading  and  interpretation; 
and  the  lines  were  oombhied  in  marked  groups  (membra, 
KwAa).  In  the  poetical  books  a  fturther  arrangement 
mariced  the  parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Mar* 
Uanay,  ProUgg.  iv.  Ad  Div.  BUtL).  The  number  of  lines 
(cerrus)  is  variously  given  in  different  MSS.  (Oomp.  Ver> 
oellone,  Var.  Leet.  App.  ad  «/4M.)  For  the  origin  of  the 
present  division  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Biblk,  L  213. 

An  abstract  of  the  capitula  and  vnut  given  in  the 
Alculn  MS.,  known  as  -  Charlemagne's  Bible  "  (Brit.  Mas. 
Addlt.  10,Me),  will  give  a  saUsfactory  idea  of  the  con- 
tents, nomenclatare,  and  arrangement  of  the  best  copies 
of  the  lAtin  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Panllnnm.  Pnefatio. 
»ruU,  Le.  ffeneiit,      capp.  IzxxU.  habet  versos  BL  ooo* 
ffUesmoO,  i.  e.  Emodut,  capp.  cx3lzv11U.  t.  m. 
Irsviliciu,  Habraioe 

Vaissro. .     .    .  capp.  Izzxvilil.  f .  n.  ooc. 
thimKri      •    .    •    capp.  IzzviilL  bab.  tca  nomr.  DL 
Jddatarfn,  Qreoe  • 

iMuterowowiMw  .    •     capp.  dT.  habet  vers.  XL  na 
Plaeliitio  Jeea  Nam  et  Jodionm. 
/ofUB  Bm  Bmn  •    .     capp.  xzzlM.  habet  vers.  L  ooo. 
SqfUm,  I «.  Judiatm, 

(liber/  ....      capp^  zviiL  babet  ren.  n«mr. 

Ldocu 

Rutk none,  babet  ver.  num.  col. 

Pnefatio  (Protofos  Rsleatus). 
Samvkd  CBegum),  lib. 

prim. oappi  zzvL  habet  vems,  fl.  ooa 

ammukd  {Bqptm),  Uh. 

sec. capp.  zvili.  habet  versos,  n.  ca 

MaladUm,  L  e.  Begnm^ 

lib.  terL    .  capp.  zvlliL  (for  zvili.)  habet  vers.  Dt.  n. 
JMIaoiktM,  L  e.  Begum, 

libc  quart. .    •    •    .  capp.  zviL  habet  versna  H.  ocl. 
^logns. 

iBoiaf nantL  habet  vers. 

BLdlzzx. 
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**  CommoL,  that  is  the  Parisian  copy,"  and  quote 
a  fidse  reading  from  Marie  Tiii.  38,  wfa«re  the  osi^ 
rectors  had  substitated  confeioa  tor  canfatta 
(Hody,  pp.  419  ff.).  Little  more  was  done  tx 
the  t*.zt  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  inrention  of  print* 
ing ;  and  the  name  of  Lauren tius  Valla  (cir.  1450^ 
aloiiC  deserves  mention,  as  cf  one  who  devoted 
the  highest  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scnp- 
tare,  at  a  time  when  such  studies  were  littk 
esteemed.*    ■ 

ificreai«d«  (with  Lam.  and 

Prayer) nooe.  habet  vctms  OL  oaocb 

Prologus. 

Hieaeeked  (-iri) .    -     •     •     nona  nooe. 

Damhel none.  babetvenasI.soocL 

Osae,   Jdhd,  Amo$,  Abdias, 

Jomatt  Miduu,  JVisuM,  Aba- 

ate,    Sqpkonioi,    Aggeiu, 

MaduuioM,  Madaekiat    .     none.  nooe. 
Prologos. 

Jitb nooe.  ^.  L  ooo. 

(Mgo  Propb.  David      .    •     Pmefaito. 

Liber  Fsaietoruai  (Gallican)  none,  habet  vr.  v. 

EpisL  ad  ChronL  et  Ueliod. 

Liber  Prowrbioruas    .     capp.  Ix.  habet  veraas 

L  DOCZL. 

EeeUHattet  ...      capp.  zxxL  none. 

CanUca  ConHoorum    .    .      none,  habet  versos ocunx 

Liber  sapientiat     .      capp.  xlviii.  habet  venns  L  ncc 

Boeletiattiais    •    •    cappw  cxxvlL  habet  versna  B.  aooi 

Praefatia 

Dabrmamim,  lib.  prim.      •     none.  bab.  (sic) 

Paralypomimon  (lib.  sec.)  •     none.  none. 

Praefatio. 

Liber  A'sroe — —  — • 

Prologus. 

Hetter  (with  add.)  .    •    .     none,  habet  verai^s  f.  ooi. 

PraefaUo. 

Tobiat     ...•••     none.  none. 

Prologua. 

JudWi babetvennBLo. 

Liber  Madtabr.  prtan.   ...  IxL  none. 

JiacA<ibr.  liber  sec. .     •    •    •    Iv. 

Prsef.  ad  Damasom* 
Argnmentum. 
Gauooes. 
Prologus. 

Mattkeui     •     .    •     capp.  IzxzL  habet  vera.  B. : 
Jfercitf    .    .     .    •     cafp.  zlvL  bab.  ?.  L  Doa 
Luoat      •     .    •    .     capp.  IxziiL  vers.  OL  noob 
JciKamnet      •     •     •      capp.  zxzv.  vers.  L  doo& 
Lib.  Actimm  ApotL       capp.  IxsiiiL  habei 
Prologus  septem  Epistolarum  Osn. 
EpistL  Ax  ■ToodM  .     .    cappczz. 
EpistL  SdL  Petriprim,     cappi  zz. 
fl^tL  Sin.  PMrt  see.    .     capp.  xL 
Eplstl.  Sei.  J(A.|irt«».  •    cappi  zz. 
BplstL  SdL  iWL  sac     •      capp.  ▼. 
^latL  Set  JoK,  tarl    .       oappi  ▼. 
BplatL  SdL  «AmL  .    .    .    capp.  viL 
iiila.«liiomanot  •    .      aqip.  H.  habet ^ 
T^^odOe^.prim.     .  o^ip.  IzziL  nooaL 
EjpUL  ad  Car.  see.    •    oapp.  zzvttL  baK 
E^pliL  od  OolaJUuu  .  oapp.  zzzvlL  habet  venae  cczm. 
^la.  od  J^pAaKot    .    .  oapp^  zzzL  habet  versos  oocz\a 
Epia.  od  PkUippmimi .  cappi  zvlllL  nooe. 
Epla.<Kmeit.jrtsi.  .   capp.  xxv.  habet  vetvos  cczhl 
EJda.  ad  Ikest,  see.      •  capp.  villi,  none. 
E^la.  ad  CUosenset      .  capp.  zzxL  none, 
^ta.  ad  Tim,  prim,     .  capp.  zzx.  vers,  oczzz. 
E^la.  ad  Tim.  sea.  .    •  capp.  zzv.  nooe. 
Epla.  ad  TiL      •     •    .    •  capp.  z.  nooe. 
EpIa.  ad  PkUtm.     •    .    capp.  till,  none 
Epla.  ad  Bebr.  .     .  capp.  zzzvlilL  none, 
li^la.  ad  Laadietmtm    .    •     nooe.  oone. 
Apooolypfii  ....  cappixxr.  habet  vefSOlLtoOfr 
An  teyuwMHtMM  is  given  betee  each  of  ihs  bo(*hs  ^4 
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y.  Thi  Historv  op  the  Printed  Text. — 
25.  It  va3  a  noble  oopen  for  the  faiure  progress  of 
piintiog  that  the  first  book  whicli  issued  from  the 
pi%»  was  the  Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Mazarin  Vulgate   (Mainz,   Gutenburg  and   Fust) 
stand  yet  unsurpassed  by  the  latest  efforts  of  typo- 
p-aphy.    This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
oeitury.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession 
(tlie  Bi-Bt  withadate,  Mainz,  1462,  KustandSchoiffer), 
but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest.     The 
Hrst  ooliection  of  various  readings  appears  in  a 
Pans  edition  of  1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice 
aud  Lyons  in  1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenee 
(1502-1517)  was  Uie  fint  who  seriously  revised 
the  Latin  text  (**....  contulimua  cum  quamplu- 
rlmis  ezemplaribus  venerandae  vctustatis;  sed  his 
maxime,  quae   in    publica   Complutensia    noetrae 
Unirenitatis  Ubliotheca  reoonduntur,  quae  supra 
octingentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gothids 
cooscripta,    ea    sunt    ainoeritaie    ut    occ    apids 
lapsus  possit    in    eis    deprehendi,"  Praef,)^,   to 
which  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
his  Polyglott  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
[comp.  New  Testament,  p.  521].    The  Complu- 
tensian  text  is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  but  still  it  is  very  fiu:  fnm 
being  pure.     This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edi- 
tion 1532)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pains   upon  the  work,  consulting 
three  MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, but  as  yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open 
for  use.     About  the  same  time  vaiious  attempts 
were  mad^  to  connect  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516 ;  •  Pagninus,  1518-28  ;  Card. 
Gajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529 ;  Clarius,  1542),  or  even 
to  make  a  new  I^tin  version  (Jo.  Camnensis,  1533). 
A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephecs  followed 
in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  oi  twenty  MSS. 
and  intixxiuoed   considerable   alterations   into  his 

the  N.  T.  except  the  GathoUe  EpIsUes  and  the  Ep.  to  the 
Laodiceaos.  and  the  whole  MS.  doses  with  slxty-clght 
hexameter  Latin  verses. 

The  divlsioiv  agree  generally  with  BriL  Mu».  HarL  28W, 
and  Lambeik  3,  4.  In  the  ValUoelllan  Alculn  lil&  (comp. 
p.  1710  D)  the  apocryphal  Ep.  to  the  Laodiuant  Is  not 
found ;  bat  it  occurs  In  the  lame  position  In  the  great 
Bible  to  the  King's  Library  (1  £.  vlL  vUL),  with  four 
capituia. 

Many  examples  of  the  various  dlvlslona  into  capihda 
are  given  at  length  bjr  Tboniasltts,  Opera,  L  ed.  Venosi, 
Hamuu,  1T4T.  The  divisions  of  the  principal  MSB.  whk^ 
the  writer  has  examined  are  given  below,  ^30. 

Bentley  gives  the  foUowbig  stldiometry  ban  Cod. 
9angerm.    (g^: — 

E{>.  ad  Rom.,  Scribki  de  Ckorimiha    Yvnm  nocoa  (so 

two  other  of  E's  MSSL). 
ad  Cor.  t,  Saribia  de  PhilipU.    Yemu  sooclxx. 
ad  Cur.  IL,  SiortMa  de  MactdonUL      Vtrnu  olxx. 

(sic). 
ad  UaUt,  acHbia  de  wrU  Eama.    Tern  ocuunxo. 

(•ic). 
•d  EpbcsL,  SeriMa  de  vr^  Roma,    Temu  cocxn. 
ad  Phillpi,  Seribta  de  wU  Rama.    Verti  oocl. 
ad  CokasH  SeriUa  de  urbe  Bemta.    Veni  ocvm. 
•d  Thees.  L,  Seripta  de  Athenii.    Veni  CLXiau 
ad  Tbess.  11..  Seripta  de  urbe  Roma,    Yernu  cvm. 
•d  Tim.  L.  Sc^iUa  de  LaudUia,    Vertui  coxxx. 
ad  Tim.  IL,  Seripta  a  Roma,    Vemu  clzxiz. 
ad  Tit,  Seripta  de  yioopoUn,    Versue  Lxvn. 
ad  Pbllem..  Scribta  de  urbe  Remta,   Vereta  xxxmi. 
•d  Hebr.,  SeriMa  de  Kama,    Verna  doc 

Ji<>  T«irea  are  given  fhan  this  MS.  for  the  other  booka 
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former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  waa  pub- 
lished by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Pteris,  which  was  based 
on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  editi'ns.  acd  was  ofte& 
reprinted  aAerwaixls.  Veroellone  speaks  mudi  watt 
highly  of  the  BihHa  Ordinaria^  with  glooses,  hc^ 
published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in 
accordance  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  though  the  souroci 
from  which  the}  are  derived  are  not  given  (  Vat-ias 
Lect.  xcix.).  The  course  of  o!?troversy  in  the  16th 
century  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  diifei^ 
ences  in  the  text  and  interpi-etation  of  th^  Vulgate, 
and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy.  An 
authorised  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians  may 
have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  on  this  point,  thei-e  can  be 
no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the 
original  texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — ^tha 
preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any 
later  Latin  version — was  substantially  right.y 

The  SixtvM  and  ClemetUtM  Vatij<ttes,—U6.  The 
Hrat  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on 
Dec.  13th,  1545.  After  some  preliminary  anans;e- 
mcnts  the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  promulgated 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  on  Feb.  4th, 
1546,  and  then  the  Council  pi-oceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  waa  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meet- 
ings from  Feb.  20th  to  March  17th.  Considerable 
varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  i*eiative  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree 
was  intended  to  sei-ve  as  a  compramise.^  This  was 
made  on  April  8th,  1546,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema  on  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second,  "  On  the 
Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books,"  contains  no 
anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  articles  ol 
faith.'    The  wording  of  the  decree  itself  oontaiiis 

•  The  copy  whkh  Is  hers  allnded  to  is  still  in  ths 
library  at  Alcala,  but  the  writer  Is  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  re-examined  by  any  scholar.  There  Is  also  a  second 
copy  of  the  Vulgate  of  tbe  12th  cent.  A  list  of  Biblical 
MSS.  at  Alcala  Is  given  In  Dr.  Tregelles'  Printed  Tmt  ^ 
N.  T.,  pp.  16-18. 

•  Erasmus  himself  wished  to  publish  tbe  Latin  text  as 
be  foond  it  in  MSa;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  advic« 
of  a  friend,  "urgent  nther  than  wise"  (**  amid  oonsttUs 
improbis  verlos  quam  felidbos  "). 

9  Bellarmtn  Justly  insists  on  this  fact,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  later  controversies  (Xte  Verbe 
Dei,  X.  ap.  Van  Ess.  43f) :  '*  Nee  enim  Pitres  [TrideotinlJ 
fontinm  uUam  mentlonem  fecerunt  Sed  solum  ex  tot 
laUnls  versionibns.  quae  nunc  drcumfernntur,  unam  dele- 

gerunt,  quam  ceteris  anteponerent antlquam  novls, 

probatam  longo  uso  reeentibos  adhuc,  ac  at  sic  loqaar 
crudls *' 

4  Tbe  original  authorities  are  ooUected  and  given  at 
length  by  Van  Ess.  417. 

'  Insaper  eadcm  Sacroeancta  Synodus  oonsiderans  noo 
parum  utilitatU  aooedere  poose  eoclesle  Del.  hi  ex  omni- 
bus latinit  edltlonlbus,  qusB  drcumfenuitar  sacrorum 
llbrorum.qnaenam  pro  auihenilca  habenda  sit,  innotesca^ 
statult  el  dedazat,  nt  hac  Ipsa  vetos  et  vulgata  edltio. 
quae  longo  tot  aecnlorum  nsn  In  Ipsa  ecclesia  probata  eat, 
in  ptMidM  lectloDibns,  dltputationibus,  praedicatlonibus 
et  exposiuaoibos  pro  anthentlca  habeatnr;  et  ut  neme 
illam  njloere  quovia  praetexta  aodeat  vel  praesomat. .. 
Sed  et  imprvSBorlhm  modnm.  . . .  impunere  volcns.  . . . 
decrevit  et  stalult  nt  posthac  sacra  scriptnni  potie&imum 
vero  b*Hc  Ipsa  vetaa  et  vulgata  cdlUo  quam  emcndatlsstmi 
\mprtm»nr 
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Nveral  marks  of  the  eoatmvwKW  from  wkicfa  it 
artM,  atid  admits  «4*a  &r  more  uMnJ  oonstnictioB 
than  later  glttMS  liaTe  affixed  to  it.  In  affinning 
the  authority  of  the  *  Old  Vul^ite'  it  oontaiu  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  tho  original  texts.  The 
question  decided  is  stmplj  the  rdative  BMrits  of  the 
current  Laim  vernons  (*'  ri  ex  omniboi  Latinis 
▼ersionibus  quae  drcumferuntor  ....*),  and  this 
only  in  roferenoe  to  piMk  exenisak  The  object 
contemplated  is  the  adyanfcage  fntfli  as)  of  the 
Church,  and  not  anrthing  ceaentiBi  ta  its  conoitn- 
tion.  It  was  ftuther  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
licence  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Soriptore,  hot  mp^ 
dally  the  old  and  common  { » ulgste)  edition  (eri- 
dently  without  excluding  the  original  texts),  should 
be  printed  ai  correctly  as  posrible."  In  spite,  how^ 
ever,  of  the  oompaxatiTe  caution  of  tlw  decree,  and 
the  intei-pretatiott  which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the 
highest  authorities,  it  was  reoeiYed  with  little 
favour,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by  men 
little  fitted  U*  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwards  these  were  found  to  be  so 
great  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  antho- 
riaed  edition  would  appear.  The  theologians  ai 
Belgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1S47  the  first  edition  of  Hentcnius  ^tpeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  ooosidersble  influeooe  upon 
later  oopies.  It  was  baaed  upon  the  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  In  the 
Antweip  Pblyglott  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was  bor- 
rowed fix»m  ue  CompluteDsian  (Veroellone,  Var. 
Led.  ci.) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  1573-4  the  text  of  Hentenins  was  adopted  with 
eopiotts  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Bragensis. 
This  last  was  designed  as  the  pi^eparation  and  tem- 
poimry  substitute  for  the  Papal  edition:  indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as 
the  **  correct  edition  required  by  the  Tndentine  de> 
cree  "  (oomp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  VerosUone,  oii.).  But 
^  Papal  board  was  already  engaged,  however  de- 
sultorily, upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
made.  Id  1561  Paulos  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutitts)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Gnxk  Bibles  (Veixxllone, 
Vdr,  Ltd,  &o.,  i.  IVol.  xix. «.).  During  that  year 
and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  wss 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  pait  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Veroellone,  /.  c.  xx.  a.),  but  it  was 
cuiTcntly  Imported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 

*  The  orfgfnsi  words  sre  both  intCTesting  and  im- 
portant: **  Nos ....  ipsius  Apostoloram  IMndpIs  ancto- 
ritate  oonflst . . . .  fesndqnaquam  gravatl  snmus  ....  huDO 
qnoqae  non  medlocrem  accnratae  Inoibratioids  laborem 
BiMdperB,  atqoe  ea  omnia  perlegere  quae  alSi  collegerant 
ant  senserant,  divenanun  leetlooum  radooes  perpendsre, 
sandormn  doclomm  aeotniUas  reoognosoere :  quae  qnlbos 
Boteferenda  easent  dUodtoare,  adeo  ot  in  boc  laboriodaai- 
mae  emendationls  enrricolo.  In  quo  operam  qooUdlanam, 
camqne  pivlbas  ooris  collocandsm  dnafmua,  allonna 
qnidem  Ubor  tmait  in  ooDwilendo^  nosier  antem  In  eo 
qood  ex  plnrtbns  easet  opttranm  dellgendo:  its  tamen 
ni  vetersn  moltls  In  Eodesia  abhme  saeoaUs  recepiam 
leotknem  omnlno  rettnnerimns.    Novam  tnterea  Typo- 

graphlam  ta  Apostoltco  Yaticaao  ndatio  noatro 

exstnurimis  . .  .  .  at  fn  ea  mmidatnm  Jam  BIblloram 
voUunea  ezrudcretur*  caans  n«  too  macla  iBoormpte 
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an  aathoritative  edition  wen  insupenble.    Kothhif 
farther  was  done  tow^nb  the  revision  of  tiie  VuU 
gate  under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  prepantioas  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.    This  mppmni  m 
1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtm 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoCera  of  the 
wwk.    After  the  pubHcatioB  of  the  L^X.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  prodoctioa  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vnlfste.     He  was  hinseir  a 
scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  fiM» 
a  tssk  finun  which  others  bad  dmmk.    «  H«  had 
fielt,"  he  says,  «•  fitan  his  firat  acoeasion  to  the  papal 
tkPQoe  (1585),  great  grie^  or  even  indigutioa 
(ifio^pie  forentes),  that  the  Tridentiae  decree  was 
still  nnaslisfied;*  and  a  board  was  appointed,  nodcf 
the  presidency  of  Card.  OnSky  to  arrange  the  mk- 
tariais  and  offer  sufl^gestions  for  an  edition.     Sixtus 
hiaaself  revised  the  text,  njcctin^  or  oonHnntB^  the 
suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute  jadgmenf ; 
and  when  the  work  was  printed  be  exaauned  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  ooiTecled  the  errors 
with  his  own  hand-C    The  edition  sppearsd  in  1 5S*>, 
with  the  fomous  constitution  AMermn  Uk  '^dated 
March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtus  affinned 
with  characteristic  deeiaioii  the  phnaiy  snthonry 
of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.    **  By  the  fuhieH 
of  Apostolical  power  *  (such  are  his  W(»^)  **  we 
decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  ....  approved 
by  the  authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  fe 
be  received  and  held  as  tnie,  lawfnl,  anthentie,  aiU 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  dSKf  prietdB  diacuasionr 
reading,  preadiing,  and  explanation." '    He  further 
fin-bade  expressly  the  publication  of  varioos  Tmd» 
ings  in  oopies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  prooooaced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  whidi  wy 
from  thoee  of  the  revised  teat  **ars  ta  have  ne 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future "  (ea  in  lis  quae 
huk:  nootrae  editioni  non  oonsenaerint,  nulfano  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  andoritatem  habitoia 
esse  deoemimus).     It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  oU  miwnsli 
and  servioe>beoks;  and  the  greater  exooaunuBiea" 
tion  was  thieatcned  against  aU  who  m  aay  way 
continvened  the  constitution.  Had  the  lif^  of  Sixtm 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doolit  bat  that  his  inni 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  be 
thus  pei-emptorily  proclaimed ;  but  he  died  id  Aug.    , 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  oftndd 
took  immediate  measui-es  to  hinder  the  exeoutioiL 
of  his  designs.     Nor  was  this  without  good  n-awn, 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  be  bee 
employed  to  report  upon  the  test  with  the  ne^ 
arbitrary  and  uaskilfiil  hand;  and  it  was  seavwerT 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  *^  ael^ 
reliance  had  brought  the  Qiurch  Into  the 


perfloeretar,  nostra  nos  Ipsl  aaaa  ooRextmnst  si 
prado  vitia  obrepaerant,  et  quae  ooefosa  ant  faelie 
fhndl  pease  videbantur ....  distnoirnns"  (Hodf.  p. 
Van  Ess,  p.  213). 

t  '* ex  certa  nostra  sdeotIa.d»qQcApeefeDnoBe 

potestsfis  plenltndine  slatnlmas  ac 
Valgatam  aaoae,  tam  veterla,  qoam  novi 
pagtaae  lattnam  ediHoQem,  qaae  pro 
Oondlio  Trldentino  reoepta  eel,  sine  nlla  dobltatfcoe.  i 
oontrovefsia  oensendam  esse  bano  Ipsam,  qia 
pnrai  opttme  fieri  potarit,  emcndataa  et  In 
Typographia  tmpresaam  In  oniveraa  Gbristlaoa  RepaMte^ 
atqiie  fn  onmibos  Chrtstiani  mtls  Kcdesiis 
evulgunu^  deoeroentes  cam  ....  pro  w% 
autbentlca  et  Indnbf tata,  in  omnlbos  pal>llHs  pri«aosq« 
dlsputadonlbua,  lecUoattMis,  praeiUcatiaaibas»«t4 
UonlHis  redplcndaab.  et  tcnendam  esaa 
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mioift  ptrii."  •    During  the  britf  pontiAattt   :f 
Urbin  VII.  nothing  oookl  be  done ;  but  the  reac  md 
VM  not  bng  delayed.    On  the  euoenon  of  Gregny 
XIV.  some  went  ao  fiir  as  to  propoM  that  the  edi- 
iioo  of  Siztus  should  be  abeolately^  prohilHted ;  but 
BeIU.iQin  suggested  a  middle  coune.    lie  proposed 
that  the  errooeoua  altei-atioos  of  the  text  which  had 
been  made  in  it  (*'  quae  male  wuUata  erant ") 
"should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Siztns,  with 
a  pre&tory  note  to  the  effect  that  enx>ra  (aliqua 
errata)  had  crept  into  the  fiirmer  edition  br  the 
osreleanass  of  the  printers."  *    This  pious  naud, 
or  ntber  daring  &lsehoodi^  for  it  can  be  celled  bj 
no  other  name,  found  forour  with  thoee  in  power. 
A  comoiwon  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine 
text,  under  the  pi-esidency  of  the  Gardinat  Colonna 
(Columaa).    At  6rst  the  oommissioners  mjide  but 
slow  progress,  aad  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
would  eLqae  before  the  rerision  was  completed 
( (Jngaralli,  in  Veroellone,  Proleg.  iTiii.).    The  mode 
of  proceeding  was  therefors  changed,  aad  the  com- 
mIsnoD  mored  to  Zagnrolo,  the  cotmtry  seat  of  Co- 
lonna; and.  If  we  may  beHere  the  inscription  which 
still  oommeauHates  the  event,  and  the  current  re- 
port of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nmetem 
days.    But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
extended  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new  authorities, 
but  only  for  nutking  a  rapid  revision  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  already  collected.    The  task  was 
hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died  (Oct.  1591),  and 
the  pubUoation  of  the  revised  text  was  again  delayed. 
His  successor.  Innocent  IX.,  died  within  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1592  Clement  VIII. 
was  laiaed  to  the  popedom.    Clement  eotmsted  the 
final  levidoo  «f  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 
was  printod  by  Aldus  Manutius  (the  gruidson) 
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IMlamIn  to  Oement  VUI. :  •■  Novlt  beatltado  vestra 
le  toCanque  errieslsia  diaqrimtaii  commlserit  Slxtus  V. 

lensM  ssoonuB  UbUonm 
est;  D«G  satis  sdu  an  gmvlns 
fingnsm  perkalua  ooconerii"  (Van  Ess,  p.  390). 

«  Tbe  following  Is  the  original  passage  (|Qoled  by  Van 

Ess  ffxMn  the  flnt  edition  of  BeUannln's  JuUbicgraph^ 

CpL  291).  anno  1591 :  "  ComGregorins  XIV.  cogltaret  quid 

anendum  caaet  de  Mbllls  a  Stxto  V.  edlUa,  in  qnilmii  erant 

permntka  perperam  wnUaki,  non  deeraat  vtrt  gimvea,  qol 

cenmenat  ea  bfMlacasepabUeeprobibenda,  led  N.  (Bellsr- 

minoa)  coram  pontlfloo  demonstravlt.  biblia  Ilia  noo  eaae 

pnytaibeoda.  aed  esae  itocmtlganJa.  at  aalvo  hooon  SIztl  V. 

poBttflcia  bIbUa  ilia  emendata  proderentor,  qood  fieret  at 

qnam  celerrima  toUenator  quae  smiIc  mutaia  srtuil,  et 

bit>llA  r»CQderentar  sub  nomine  ^uadem  Slxtl.  et  addlUi 

pmefatlone  qua  slgniflcaretar  In  prima  edltiooe  Slxtl 

frae  /iatinaUom  irrepeUm  cMqua  srrote,  vel  typogra* 

plMWUiu  vol  aiionnn  Incoria,  et  alo  N.  reddidli  fltacto  poo- 

Ufld  boaaa  pro  malla."    Tbe  last  wocds  refer  to  Sixtas' 

ooodMnaallon  of  a  tbsslsof  Bellannln,  tn  wbleb  bedenkd 

*"  napam  esae doralnimi dlractnm  totlosortrfsf*  sad  it  waa 

th  a  whole  pewtage,  and  not  tbe  PreliMe  to  the  ClemMittne 

fTulsatfo,  wbirb  cost  Bsllannln  Ms  eanonbtatlon  (Van  Bai^ 

fVom  the  original  docamcnts,  ppw  tti-818).    It  will  be 

ohaarvioA  that  BeHarmia  flrrt  desertbes  tbe  envn  of  tbe 

sAxUna  edition  nsUy  as  dtlibmoU  aUiratiame,  and  then 

propoaea  to  repnacnt  tbem  as  errors. 

7  The  avidcnee  eoUeeted  by  Van  Km  (pp^  386  ff.).  and 
■veu  tba  cantloQa  admiarioaa  of  OatarsUl  and  Veroellooe 
(ppw  x4uUx.-a]lv.X  wiU  peeve  that  this  laagasge  is 


•  Tbia  fhet  Beilamila  poto  In  strot^Br  Ught 
mrit.ng  to  Lacas  Brugenals  (1603)  to  sckauwMge  bis 
3iC«tAl  cotlaMons  on  the  teat  of  the  Vulgate :  -  De  llbelb 
Ml  loe  iBiaBo  gratlas  S0Ok  ssd  sdas  velim  blbUa  voigata 


bcfon  the  cod  of  1592.  The  Prefoei,  wWch  ii 
moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written  by 
BeUarmin,  and  is  fovouiably  distinguished  froi» 
that  of  Sixtus  by  its  tempersnoe  and  even  modesty. 
The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  thon^  not  absolutely  perfect 
waaatleMt  (what  is  no  idle  boast)  more  oon-eol 
than  that  of  anv  foimer  edition.  Some  readingn 
indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though  wronji;,  been 
loft  uikohanged,  to  avoid  popular  otlence,"  But  yet 
even  here  BeUannin  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the 
fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus  to  recal  his  edition, 
which  still  diagnnm  tlie  front  of  the  Roman  Vul- 
gate by  an  apologv  no  less  needless  than  untrue.* 
Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  in 
1698,  with  a  triple  list  of  enata,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  editions.  Other  editions  were  afterwaiTlf 
published  at  Rome  (comp.  Veroellone,  civ.),  but 
with  these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorixed 
text  properly  coocludes. 

37.  The  revpective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  aocmacy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Ess,  865  ff.),  but  Van 
Kas  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  fai  the  eiti- 
mate  whidi  he  gives  of  the  ctitical  value  of  the 
Sixtine  readings,  llie  collections  lately  published 
by  Veroellone^  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  ue 
evidence  and  result*  submitted  to  him.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by 
singular  wisdom  and  critical  taot,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  depai-ti  from  them  he  is  in 
error.  This  will  be  evident  fiom  a  collation  of 
the  readings  in  a  fow  chapters  as  given  by  Veroel* 
lone.  Thus  in  the  first  four  diapten  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  oorreuton  aie  right  against  Sixtus :  i.  2. 
27,  31;  ii.  18,  20;  iii.  1,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22;  it. 

non  esse  a  nobis  aoearatJsstane  castigata,  nmlta  entan  de 
taidastria  Jnstis  ds  canab  pertnnaivlmaa^  qose  eorrsctloas 
tadisere  videbaator." 

•  The  original  text  of  the  pesssges  here  relbned  to  is 
AiU  of  Interest :  **  Slxtns  V.  . . .  opas  tandem  coofccrum 
typis  mandsri  Josett.  Qood  com  Jam  esMt  excnsnm  et 
at  In  Inoem  emttteretor.  idem  Pontlfex  operam  daret 
[ImpljlDg  that  tbe  edition  was  not  poMlsbedX  animad- 
vertens  non  paoca  In  Sacra  Biblla  preli  vftia  Irrepelwie, 
quae  Iterata  dlllgentla  Indigere  viderentnr,  totnm  opoe 
aab  incndcm  revoeandmn  oenaalt  atqne  dMrerlt  [of  this 

there  Is  not  the  fldntest  ahedow  of  proof}. Aodpe 

Igltnr,  Ghristlane  lector ex  Vaticana  tjpograpbla 

veterem  ac  vulgatam  aacrae  acrtptuiae  edltloDvm.  qaanta 
fieri  potolt  dOlgeotla  oMtlgatam:  qnam  quldnn  alcnt 
omniboa  nnmerts  abaolatam,  pro  bnmanA  ImbedUltate 
afltamare  dMBdle  eat,  Ita  onterit  omnitmi  quae  ad  bane 
neqne  diem  prodlenint  emendatloren,  purioremque  eeaeb 
mintme  daUtandnm. .....  In  hac  tunen  pervnliptla  lec- 

tione  ateat  auonalto  ooosalto  nntata.  Ita  etlam  alia,  quae 
mataada  videbaator.  oonsalto  Immntata  rellcta  sunt,  tarn 
qood  ita  fiuieodam  eeae  ad  olKmaloiMm  popakinna  vitaa- 
dam  &  HieroaTUUB  aoo  aemel  adraooolt  torn  quod  . . .  .* 

Tbe  oandonr  uf  thaae  woida  centiaata  atnagely  with  tbe 
toOj  of  later  champions  of  tbe  edition. 

In  oonaeqaenoe  of  a  ▼ery  amnsing  mlatninilatlon  of  a 
pbraae  of  Hug,  It  baa  been  commoiUy  stated  In  Kngland 
that  tblB  Preiaoe  fotiMd,  instesd  of  oa«£,  Bellarroln  bis 
oanonlsatloa :  (Hog.  JKid.  1.490^  •«Welebe  ifan  um  letne 
HelUgHneehang  gebracbt  habea  eoU  ").  Tbe  real  offenei 
laj  to  tbe  words  qaoted  above  (note  •), 

^  Tbe  nMotlmportaBt  of  tbeee  la  tbe  CWaa  Osr^oaiis, 
a  copj  of  tbe  Aatwerp  editloo  of  1663,  with  tbe  Mfik 
oiirvecikjoa  of  tbe  Sixtine  buard.  Tbia  waa  loinid  bf 
Ungnrelll  In  the  Ubraiy  of  tbe  Roaean  Ool^^sa  of  8& 
Blaisi!  and  Gbailas.   Cbmp.  VerDellooe.  «"m<^.  ai. 
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1.  b,  T,  8,  9,  I^,  16,  IS  i  uid  on  tli«  otticr  banrt  { 
Siitus  h  tight  againat  the  coi'ncton  •  •  • '  "•• 
GrtgDiiin  correctors,  tbfreTore  iyht 
prtn  ID  the  Clmmtin*  tdltioa),  in  UmhuId  Huiolf 
ndored  nodiogi  idDpttd  bj  tbt  Sutint  baud  luxi 
iqictcd  by  Siitiu.  In  the  Book  or  EteutaoaoniT' 
Uw  Clancntine  eilition  Mlowi  the  SliliH  oorreclon 
when  it  diflen  from  the  Siitjoe  tditioD :  1.  4,  19> 
31;  ii.  21;  ir.  6,  32,  2H,  30,  33,  39;  T.  24;  ri. 
4;riii.  l;li.  9;i.  3;  n.  3;  lii.  11,13,  15,  Ac.; 
■hI  ererj  dutngt  (eicept  probabljr  ti,  4;  lii.  11, 
12)  u  rigfat ;  vhil*  «a  the  oUsr  hud  ia  the  nint 
chaptan  thtre  an,  u  &r  >b  I  hsTc  otHTred,  onlj 
tvo  iubmca  of  Timtiao  wilhout  the  kuthoritj  of 
the  Siitine  cciTtcton  (li.  10,  32).  But  in  point  of 
b-t  the  Qmnitine  edition  em  b j  ei««ii  of  cautioo. 
Wilhin  the  Hine  limit*  it  folloHg  ~ 
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onglj  in  ii.  d'S\ 
r.  10,  11,38.42;  t 


.   10, 


,  13.  IS, 


J.  28;  HDdta 


le  following  paingM  a 
v.  10;  T.2*;  Ti.  " 
lii.  23.<    In  the  > 


bibary  changa  of  Siitui 
iH.15,  32;irtii.  10,11; 
■a  the  report  of  the  Siilii 
b«a  puUiihisd,  it  ia  impoaeible  to  taj  how  far  Ihe 
BUM  law  bokti  good ;  but  the  foUowing  compaiHiOD 
of  the  ranatioDa  of  the  tvo  editioos  in  coDtinuoiu 
pwageaoftheGoeiwIeaud  E|<i>ll»  will  nhow  thnt 
the  Cledicntiae,  though  not  l  pun  telt,  ie  jet  very 
&r  poRT  than  the  Siitine,  which  olW  gives  Old 
I^n  nudinga,  and  •ometimea  appout  to  depend 
amply  on  pwratic  authority*  (i.  e.  pp.  U.) : — 


01  (pp.  in    I 


'Itx  (JSs.  G»iW 


(Some  oliba  m«iv  o(Bn)l.ail.(I)  tt>  •"  •'*' 

iUt  ;  and  the  Doutlm  of  ih*  HSS.  )•  thu  DnnUr  Mlsi^i 

S8.  Wbilo  the  dcDKotiu  edjtioi  wu  otiD  mmfl 
Bome  thoughta  leem  to  haTc  been  atcrtvud  pf  i^ 
viiii^  It.  Lucas  Brugmsii  male  importaal  iim;k- 
tJoDa  for  thte  pnrpoee,  but  the  practical  diSentea 
wen  fixind  to  be  too  ctat,  tnd  the  ttnrly  ot  nma 
iradinp  wta  ranted  for  acbolare  (BeUamia.  al 
Lucam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  neit 
and  eontroTcny  gare  a  nactity  ti 
t«<t.  Many,  ofidMllj  in  Spain,  ] 
haTt  a  value  luperior  to  the  origmala,  and  te  W 
inspired  in  CTtry  detail  (cooip.  Vaa  £:«,  4-  :, 
*02:  Hody,  III.  ii.  15);  but  it  ia  mri^  to  Jna 
an  i2x  history  of  tuch  eitraTagancsia,  ftvcD  whic^ 
the  Jeauit*  at  least,  following  tlleir  great  lAur^ 
Bdlumin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  siore  cr  •  i 
matter  that  the  oaiienal  Bcceptaoce  of  the  jaji- 
text  cheiied  tbe  critical  study  at  Ihe  malRiib-  .>. 
whidi  It  WH  profaaedly  barai.  At  Itngth.  I»«- 
in  1706.  Uartlutay  f  jUidwd  a  Dtv.  aai  a 
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the  mnin  better  texti  chiefly  from  origiiuU  MSS.,  in 
his  edition  of  Jerome.  Vallarsi  added  fi^esh  ooIIa- 
tions  in  his  revised  issue  of  MartJanay's  work,  but 
in  both  cases  the  coUations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  on  what  MS. 
authoiity  the  text  which  is  given  depends.  i)a- 
hatter,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the 
Old  Latin,  published  important  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  Jerome's  Vei^on,  and  sare  at  loigth 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  centary  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  im- 
portance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  I^tin  version 
ol*  the  O.  T..  when  at  length  the  foi-tunate  discovery 
of  the  ongiUMl  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
again  directed  the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to 
their  authorised  text.  The  iint-fruits  of  their 
Libours  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Vercellone 
ali^eady  ofleu  quoted,  which  haa  thrown  more  light 
U|K>n  the  histoiy  and  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects  in  the 
amingement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authoiised 
or  corrected  text ;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 

•  The  materials  which  Bentley  collected  (see  p.  1711. 
note  ')  are  an  Invaluable  help  for  investigation,  but  they 
will  not  supersede  It.  It  Is.  indeed,  Imposaible  to  detennine 
on  what  principle  be  inserted  or  omitted  variations.  Home- 
tunes  he  notes  with  the  greatest  care  discrepancies  of 
orthography^  and  at  other  Umes  he  negVects  Important 
diffrrences  of  tezL  Thus  in  John  1. 18-61  he  gives  cor- 
rectly 23  variaUons  of  the  Cambridge  M&  (Kk.  1. 
24)  and  omits  61 ;  and  in  Luke  L  1-39  he  gives  13  vari- 
atioos  of  Sl  Chad's  Ooepels  and  omits  30 ;  and  there 
is  nothing  In  the  character  of  the  readings  recorded 
which  can  have  determined  the  selection,  as  the  varia- 
tions which  are  neglected  are  sometimes  noted  ttom  other 
M9S.,  and  are  in  themselves  of  every  degree  of  impur- 
tancc  A  specimen  from  each  of  the  volumes  which 
contain  Ua  eoUaUons  will  show  the  great  amoont  of 
Uboar  wUdi  be  bestowed  upon  the  work ;  and.  hitherto, 
DO  specimen  has  been  published.  The  student  may  find 
It  Interesting  to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  tbuae 
Id  Table  B. 
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CoU,  SS.  Trin.  Oambr^ 
fi.  IT,  6. 


Mark  iz.  46-49. 


laopy  ^C  clofi 


ITMopyC 
deL  a«  o  vf&  ^ 


2^       1 
1  2  p  M I  Et  si  pes  tnus  te  scandal- 

cMMft  ixat,  amputa  iUuva  bonum 

2  ^ir^l      ^ 

est  tibl  claudum  introire  in 
vitam  aeternam,  quam  diioa 
pedes  habcntcm  mittt  in 
gebennam  ignis  inextlngnl- 

[  ^  del  r  bills  :    [ubi   vennis   eorum 

ric  p  X  Y  C     «cunun  ^         non  morCtnr,  et  Ignis  a  non 

extim^ttur.    Quod  si  ocolns 
eisp       toos  acandalixal  te  ei[t3ce 

2m^1 

1  2  p  C     catx    earn :  bontnn  est  UM  (twram 

Introire  In  regnom  Dei.qiuun 

duos  oculoa  habentem  mltti 

in   gehennam    Ignla :]    obi 

i» 

veruua  eorum  non  moninr, 

et     Ignla     ix>n     extinffui' 

cur.     Omnit  [enlm]    Igiu 

Bsolictttr.  et  omnia  victima 

OfA  2 

[3  dU.«vpoT^MH$xO«   [sale]  aalletor.    Boonm  est 

1 
ItO  s».     qnod  sl  sal  Insnlsmn 

'.i,  in  quo  lUttd  eemUeUsf 


rftpiAx*" 
tUn  u  pue  0  p  r 

dd.  {  A  nl  ov 


erery  student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxioualy 
for  its  completion. 

29.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  N.  T.  far 
more  has  been  done  for  the  coiTection  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  even  here  no  critictU  edition  haa  yet  been  pub> 
llshed.  Ntmaerous  colhitions  of  MSS.,  more  or  lesa 
perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true  path  which 
others  have  followed.  His  own  collation  of  L%tio 
MSS.  was  extensive  and  important  (comp.  LJlia, 
Bentleii  Critica  Sacra^  xzxv.  tf.)."  Griesbach  idded 
new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which  ctlien 
hul  made.  Lachmaun  printed  the  Latin  text  in  hia 
larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  fUU 
dettsi*  for  the  purpose.  Tischendorf  haa  laboural 
among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  leas  zeal  than  among 
Greek.  And  Tiiegelles  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod.  Amiatimu  from  his  own 
collation  with  the  vaiiations  of  the  ClementiiM 
editiou.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  study  of  tha 
Latin  was  mei^y  andllaiy  to  Uiat  of  the  Greek  text. 


CM.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr. 
(B.  17.  6.) 
Ater  X  kU  : : : :  ^  sic 
talem  acovo'rH^x 


Marie  ix.  46-49. 

Habete   In  a  voMs   soi^    at 
pacem  habete  Inter  vosl 
liomnea  enim  Igne  ezamin- 
antur  p.. 

In  this  ezoerpt  a  — ^  (except  y)  represent  French 
MSS.  colUtcd  chiefly  by  T.  Walker;  M.  H,  the  MSS.  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  marked  HarL  2788,  HarL  2826  respec- 
tively; i,  tho  OoepeU  of  St.  Chad;  x>  the  Gospels  of 
Mac  Regol ;  y,  tha  Gospels  of  8u  John  C.  Oxon.  (comp. 
the  lists  p.  1692,  scq.). 


CotL  SS.  Trin.  Cambr. 
(B.  17. 14.) 

4(  12  PK 


ISD 


olo  E 


8  K  T  P  B  (semper) 
rie  Z. 

gueZ.    [  ]  dsL  Z. 

aK  inextingulbills  (erawHl) 
rie  Z  (erasMl)  em  Y 
gue  Z  (erased) 

Acurum  K  (erased) 

m  0  oIU  H  B  (sic) 

D^Y^ZFdel.OBPHK 

f  u»  P  sol  P  K 

didwr  (pan.  -is)  E. 

Z  R  salem  B  D  E 


Mark  ix.  46-46. 

2EH0TD 
Et  sl  pes  tnos  te  scandal- 
izat,  amputa  Ilium:  boonm 
2       1        F 

est  tlbi  elaiidum  Introire  In 
vUam  aeternam.  quam  dtioa 
pedes  habentem  mlttl  in  ge- 
hennam ignis  inezsUngui- 
bills :  ubi  vermis  eorum  noa 
moritur,  et  ignis  non  exatlu- 

F 
ffuiUxT.  [Quod  si  ocolus  tuna 
scandalizat  te,  ejloa  enni : 
bonum  est  tlbi  luscnm  in< 
truire  In  regnum  Del,  quam 
duos  oculos  habentem  mlitl 
in  gehennasi  IgniSk.  nbi  ver^ 
mis  eorum  non  mon'tar,  et 
ignis  A    non    ezstini^tur.] 

YED  EPBF 
Cmnis  enim  Igne  soitetv  et 

E 
omnis  victima  [sale]  soZi^* 
tur.    Bonum  est  sal :  quod  il 
sal  Insulniai  ftacrit,  In  qoo 
DZEHOY 
lUMd  ooo&ietitt    flabela  In 

THPl>KfV<^ 
voMs  soi.  et  pacem  habeta 
Inter  voe. 


lite  ooUatlona  in  this  volume  arv,  as  will  k)e  aren.  sums 
what  confused.  Many  are  in  ficntley's  hand,  who  haa 
added  numeroua  eroendationa  of  the  latin  text  in  B.  if 
14.  Thus,  on  the  same  page  from  which  this  exiunple  b 
taken,  we  find :  Mark  iz.  20,  ab  ii^antia.  to.  leg.  ok 
irtfantu  vtuiUBw.  z.  14,  Quo$  quum  vidertt.  forte  la^ 
Qnod  eft  videret  (sic  a  p.  m.  0:  a  later  note),  z.  3a,  A1 
baptitmum  quo  ego.  leg.  Aui  haptiMma,  qnod  ego.  Vui 
tha  MBBw  quoted.  Me  ilic  lists  alreaily  refemd  la 
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h-jfaaUy  from  the  gimt  aotiqaity  and  puritjr  of 
the  CodkL  Amiatimu  and  Fuldamt,  there  '*  ooiii- 
perativelf^  little  eoope  for  critidnii  in  the  vvieioa 
of  Jerome's  Vernon ;  hat  it  coald  Dot  be  &n  impro- 
fitaUe  yrovk  to  emnine  mors  m  detail  than  has  yet 
been  done  Uie  several  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  eanses  which  led  to  its  gradual  oor^ 
ruptaon.  (A  full  accoant  of  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  is  given  by  M«ch  [Le  Long],  Bibliotheca 
Sacm,  1778-80.  Copies  of  the  Siztine  and  Gem- 
entine  editiooa  are  in  the  Lifanuy  of  the  British 
Muasum.) 

VI.  The  Materialb  for  the  Revisioh  op 
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the  N.  T.  at  iMst  the  mA  'n  eae  wUdb  wu^ 
easuj  be  aeeomplished. 

C  {(ktdex  Pammm9^  r.  Cmmlimm,  JSt 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  BasaL  &  Pteifli  eslr. 
M&  of  the  whale  Latin  Bible,  with  the 
Barnch.  Veroelloae  MBgna  H  tn  the  M 
It  follows  the  raotnsioo  of  Aleam,  mdwmmti 
the  MSS.  used  br  the  original  boaid  sppsinlii  W 
Pius  IV.  for  the'  nvishm  of  tho  Ydgsta.  it  ki 
beoi  collated  hj  Veredlona. 

D  {CodtM  FoOibaaMBWielim  AafMMi,B«Bi» 
BibL  Valliodl.  Orat,  R  Ti.),  «n  i  li  iwais  MS.  rftW 
Bible  also  used  bj  the  KeoMi  comchn,  of  tbt  M( 

Jeiiohe'^  Text.— 30.  Veiy  few  Utin  MSS.  ot  ^  ^^T  •Jj^^  ^^  •^  ^""Tf^*^ 
the  O.T.  have  been  coUated  with  critical  accu- .  ^f"^  ™?t  **  ™^ 
racj-.  Tne  Pentateuch  of  VerccUone(i?om«.  1860)  "^/J'^^^:.  .  ^"***^  7  ^y*y7-  ^. 
IS  the  fint  att«npt  to  collect  and  arrange  the  m».  ^f  (^*  P"'*'*^^,*!'.''  JflTT^  Z*^ 
erials  ibr  deteimining  the  Hieronymian  text  in  a  ,^>'/i*^  ^  '?f^  "^^J^Jt  "^^  t 
mamier  at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  ^l^^f^^l^J^  ^  V^^ifc. 
the  subject.  Kren  in  the  N.  T.  the  cnticism  of  the  "l^^r?  ^^  ^}^f  •jd  giw*  »  t«t  eMtr  tto 
Vulgate  text  has  alwavs  been  made  subsidiarv  to    r  ^.'TU^iJTr     •     ^- 

that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted  j  ^'T^rir    V?    *^.    ^ 
have  only  been  eiamined  cunorily.    In  the  follow-   P^^*^**^  VeroeUone  m  h«  Fn 
.ng  list  of  MSS.,  which  is  necessarilr  very  imperw    ^  ^ VFL^TrXss  BI«  ^  A«K^  a M<  H 
ftct,  the  notation  of  Venxllone  (from  whom  most  L.  *  ^T^.P^^T^L^      ^^ 
of  the  detaik,  as  to  the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex.  i  ?**  «to  Latm  BiUe  c^ 
amined,  are  denved)  has  been  followed  as  for  as  >  '^'^  "  "**  ""^  "* 
possible;  bat  ft  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
marks  the  readings  of  MSS.  Correctoria  and  editions 
in  the  same  manner. 


thn 


L  MSS.  of  Old  Ted,  tmd  Jpoen/pha. 

A  {Codex  AnUatmm,  BibL  Laurent.  Flor.)  at 
FlorsDoe,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  oent. 
(dr.  MI,  Tischdf.)  with  great  aocorscjr,  ao  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  fint  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronjmian  text.  It  contains 
Jerome's  Plndter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  BiUe,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  theCHeoMntine  text  in  the  N.  T.  have 
been  edited  bj  F.  F.  Fleck  (1840) ;  and  Tischendorf 


et  C^ml),allS.4 
bletjpe.   CaI 


and 

OolL  bj  Verodlone. 

O  (Komaa,  Odl.  SS. 
the  I3th  eentniy,  of  the 
by  Veroellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  ttied  by  VenselloBe  to  wnA  de 
readhigs  riven  by  Martianay,  HcntcnhM,  CMa- 
lanus,  and  R.  Stephanos,  in  cditioiia  of  the  Volpli 

I,  Saec.  xui.  0>Uated  in  pait  by  a  J.  Bsotf. 
Eichhon^  iSifMrtorsuM,  xvii. 

K  (Monaat.  SS.  Trim.  Cavae),  a  Bost  iiniinii 
MS.  of  the  whok  Bible,  behmgmg  to  the  asBsHtfT 
of  La  Cava,  near  Salono.  An  anaet  espy  d  -^ 
was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (■■■.*  M^ 


and  Tregelles  separately  collated  the  N.  T.  in  1843  :  by  the  onmmand  of  Leo  XII.,  and  this  hss  bm 
and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  published  a  com- '  uaed  by  Veraallone  for  the  hooka  after  Levincaft. 
picte  editfon  (1850;  2nd  ed.  1854)  of  this  part  of !  For  the  three  first  books  of  the  F^nlatca^  he  bd 
the  MS.,  availing  himself  also  of  th«  oolktion  of  i  only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS^  beb^  « 
Tregelles.  The  O.  T.  has  been  now  collated  by  >  the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  JTom  Patr^kBiii 
Veroellone  and  Pklmieri  (or  Vercellone's  VaHae  I  L  2,  7;  Spioa,  Rom^jx.  Praet  zjmi.),  and  fn- 
Lectiomea  (Veroellooe,  i.  p.  Ixxziv.).  The  MS.  was 
ri^tly  valued  by  the  Siztine  correotom,  who  id 


many  places  follow  its  authority  alone,  or  when 
only  feebly  supported  by  other  evidence:  e.g,  Geo. 
a.  18,  V.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  5,  ix.  18, 10,  x.  1. 

B  {Codex  Tbletanua,  Bibl.  Eodes.  Tolet),  at 
ToleJo,  written  in  Gothic  letters  about  the  8th  cent. 
The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  approaches 


seats  a  peculiar  text.  Tisohendorf  haa  qnotsd  it « 
1  John  T.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  0,  are  Correctoria  in  the  VatkaalibnTj. 

R,  S  (Bomae,  CdL  SS.  Blasn  ct  Oniil.  Ssic 
of  the  oommon  Ute  type  given  in  tiie  eiiutf 


XI  v 


tothatof  A,at  least  in  O.T.    A  ooUation  of  this  akmtoF. 


MS.  with  a  Louvain  ediUon  of  the  Vulgate  (1569, 
fol.)  was  made  by  Christopher  Psiomares  by  the 


of  the  15th  century.    T.  Saec  z.,  zL ;  U.S 
two  MSS.  of  the  type  of  the  recension  of  Alema. 
V  (Romae,ColL  S8.BlMii  et  Caroli), Smciou 


These  MSS.,  of  which  VeroeDone 


plete  collations  thus  reptwut  the  three  greet  trjA 


coomiand  of  Sixtow  V.,  and  the  Sixtine  oorreeton  ;  of  theHieronymian  text:  theor^inal  text  inwipj 
set  a  high  value  upon  its  readings : ie> <;.  Gen.  vi.  i  stages  of  decsdence  (A,  B,  K);  tlie  reocnsMOif  A- 
4  The  collation  of  Pklomares  was  published  by  cuio  (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  V) ;  and  the  enrmt  later  totf 
Bianchini  (  Fiacfidotf,  pp.  Iv.  ff.),  from  whom  it ,  (E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  pcrhope  no  MS.  «*^ 
has  been  rvprinted  by  Migne  {SJerwu  Of^,  z.  875  ever  surpass  A  in  geneml  purity,  it  is  |»  be  bopi^ 
ff.).  Veroellone  has  made  use  of  the  original  col-  that  many  more  MSS.,  ifyi faulting  the  a«' 
lation  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  is  •  Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  be  naminwl. 
not  always  correctly  tranacribed  by  Bianchml ;  and  |  31.  Martianay,  in  his  editioa  of  the  Dmm  ^ 
at  the  same  time  be  had  noted  the  various  readings  '  IMSeca^  quotes,  among  otheia,  the  foilowiag  ll>^ 
which  hare  been  neglected  owing  to  the  dlffereDce  but  he  uses  them  in  inch  a  way  that  it  is  mfm^* 
between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine  texts.    The  '  to  diiermine  throughout  the  reading  of  any  w*" 


MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the  P^ter  from 
the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of  Boro^.  A 
new  ooUatkn  of  the  MS.  is  stUl  desirable;  and  for 


ticula>-::S.:^ 

Oodem  Memmkunm^  Saec  % 
Codiic  (Vii  n isnwswfii. 


LBttt.  Hns  -  Harl.  1775. 

Vol.  111.     CO  oWe  PI  ] 

eTMONTBlT 

i|  tj  T  s  e  xoxi  OB  u  s  f  ecTTao 

AroeAjT>»COXJOBTS 


2 Brit.  Mas* Addit. 5463. 


ATT  .  eoT>HB 

eXNOKTBTT 

CJUTS  GXOUQB » j:6Q  TCiO 

Ul^NnATGCYDpXTRJ  S 

iDjcuj^ir,  mociisstodos 

3  Stonytiarst-  (St.  Cuthbert's,  St.  John.) 

-NON  J^ABCmUS  heijCnr> 
K4IS1  CAesAReno 

SUTcRucipcjeKeruR      ^ 
uscepewAKirixcTCm  il^rri 

ex  B^ioUmSSIBI  CRUccoo 

4  Oxon.  Bodl.  -  348  (S^ld  30) 

^TMT  euNUcbus    6cce/M:fav  qui^  me- 

pROl>iBeT  BApTlZA^T  ^pciT  pTllLtpptif 
;5lCReZ>l3  ^TOTOCOR^>eL^CeT^  ^ 

e-TKespoNDeN^  ?^iT   CRe^oT)ipu« 

SPfTCtMENS    OP"    UNCIAL  MSS    OF  THE  LATIN   BIBLE 
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Codex  Santfermanmuia  (1),  Sicc.  x* 
Cudex  Reginu,  3663-4. 
Cudex  SmgermanenoB  (2),  a  fingmcnt. 
Codex  Narbonensit,      {Index  MSS,  Codd. 
Hieron.  iz.  pp.  135  AT.  ed.  Migne.) 

Tc  these,  Vallani,  in  his  revised  edition,  adds  a 
collation,  more  or  "less  comphete,  of  other  MSS. 
for  the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judjpes) — of 

Cod.  Pahtmm,  3. 
Cod.  VHrinas. 
For  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.  Veronensia,  a  MS.  of  the  Tory  highest 
Talua.     (Comp.  Valiai-si,  Praef.  19  ff.  ed. 
Migne.) 
For  the  Psalms. 

Oodd.  Reg.  Suec.  ii.  1286. 
Cod.  Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  8.  Crude  (or  104,  Cieterciensis),  (the 
most  valuable). 
ForDanieL 

Cod.  PakA.  3. 
Cod.  Vatic.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith. 
Cod.  Reg.  Suec.  7. 
Cod.  Vatic.  Palat.  24. 
Bnt  of  all  theise  only  special  rendings  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  diserve  examination  are: — 

1.  Brit.  Mue.  Addit.  10,  546.  Smc.  Iz. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible)  an  Alcuinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  1704,  note  *. 

2.  Brit.  Mue.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.  viii.  Saec  iz.  z. 
(Bentley's  MS.  R).« 

3.  Brit.  Mue.  Addit  24,142.  Saec.  iz.  z.  (Im- 
portant :  apparently  taken  from  a  much  older  copy. 
The  Psalter  is  Jerome's  V  ersion  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Apocryphal  books  are  placed  after  the  Hagiographa, 
with  the  heading :  Indpit  quartuB  oA)  eorum 
Kbrarum  qui  m  Veteri  Teatamento  extra  Canonem 
ffebraeonen  sunt.    The  MS.  begins  Gen.  zliz.  6.) 

'  Beotley  procared  collations  of  upwards  of  slxtj 
Itectish  and  French  latin  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  which  are 
sUll  preserved  among  his  papers  in  Trin.  OoU.  Osmbridge, 
&  17. 5,  and  B.  17. 14.  A  list  of  these,  as  given  by  Uentley. 
Is  printed  In  Ellis's  fienOeii  Crilioa  Sacra,  pp.  zxxv.  ff. 
I  have  tdemified  and  noticed  the  English  MSB.  below 
(romp.  p.  1712).  or  Bibles  Bmtley  gives  more  or  less 
complele  collations  of  the  N.  T.  ftrom  IHtrls.  BibL  Reg. 
9ft«2  (Aj>.  870) ;  3S61,  Saec  Iz.;  3963-4.  Saec.  Iz. ;  35«4*, 
Saec.  tx,  X    Alt  appear  to  be  Aknltilan. 

air  F.  Madden  has  given  a  list  of  the  chief  MSI  of  the 
Latin  Bible  (19  copies)  In  the  Gcnltonaa's  Magatifie, 
1830.  pp.  680  ff.    This  list,  however,  might  be  Inoeased. 

9  Far  sll  critical  purposes  the  Latin  texts  of  this 
•ditkm  are  worthleia.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  random 
(Mark  vlti.)  there  are  seventeen  errors  In  the  text  of  the 
IJndiarame  MS.,  Indnding  the  omiMion  of  one  line  with 
the  oorreipoudlng  gloss. 

^  The  aooompanylng  Plates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
Iho  external  character  of  some  of  the  most  andent  and 
pntioae  Latin  MSS.  which  the  writer  haa  examined.  For 
pffnniaafoD  to  take  the  tradnga,  ftom  which  the  facsimiles 
werp  made^  his  sincere  thsaks  are  doe  to  the  varioos 
Inatitntlona  In  whOKe  diarge  the  MSB.  ara  placed. 

PL  I.  Jig.  L  BrU.  Jtus.  Hart.  1776,  Matt  zxt.  30,  31,  A 
domine^et  aM(refrtet}.  This  M&  (Ilka  fligk  S. 8) exbiUto 
the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  lines  (ueriai,  vrixet}.  The 
oslgtmd  reading  novittimut  has  been  dianged  fay  a  late 
hand  into primm.  Aohancterlatlcerrorofsoand  wlllbe 
fiottaed,  flilt  for  Ivit  (b  for  «)»  which  occnn  alao  In  flg.  2. 

.Ptff.  %  BrU.  Jtftet.  Add.  54«3.  Matt  xzl.  30,  31.  aU- 
mnUelmne.  This  magnlfloent  M&  sbcwi  the  begtamlng 
eH  euataactlco  (duab')  and  puuctuatioa 
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4.  Bnt.  Mue.  Harl.  2805  to  Psalms  witL  somi 
bcQ&ao.    Saec.  iz. 

5.  Brit,  Mus.  Egerton  1046.  Saec.  viii.  Prur. 
Eocles.  Cant.  Sap.  fiodiis.  (with  some  lacauae) 
Good  Vulgate. 

6.  Lambeth,  3,  4.    Saec.  ziL 
32.  ii.  M88.  of  the  N. 't. 

A,  3,  C,  D»  F,  &c.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Codex  Fuldensie  of  the 
whole  N.  T.|  which,  however,  oontaiua  the  Qospeli 
in  the  form  of  a  Hairmony.  The  tezt  of  the  MS.  is 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A«  and  both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  (Tischdf. 
Prolegg.  Cod.  Am,  p.  zziti.).  The  MS.  has  boeo 
collated  by  Lachmann  and  Buttmann,  and  a  com- 
plete editioD  is  in  pi-eparation  by  E.  Ranke. 

Other  Vulgate  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  ezamined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Qoepeb,  Tischendorf  {Prdeg.  oczliz.  ff.)  gives 
a  list  of  a  considerable  nimiber,  whidi  have  been 
ezamined  very  imperfectly.  Of  the  more  important 
of  these  the  best  known  are  :— 

For.'Prag.  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  Published 
by  Bianchini,  in  part  after  Dobrowsky. 

ffarl.  (Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  1775).  Saec.  vii.  Coll 
in  part  by  Griesbach  {Sgmb.  Crit.  i.  305  ff.). 

Per.  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Bianchini. 

Brit.  Mua.  Cotton,  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec  viii. 
(BentL  T).  The  Lfaidis&me  (St.  Cuthbnt)  Gespels 
with  interlinear  Korthnmbrian  gloss.  Ed.  by  Ste- 
venson, for  Surteet  Society  (St.  Matt. ;  St.  Mark). 
The  Morthnmbrian  gkes  by  Bouterwek,  1857. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the  Latin  of  the 
Roshworth  Gospels!  (p.  1695,  No.  9). 

The  following,  among  many  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,-  deserve  eianSnation  :^^- 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl.  1775.  Saec  vii.    (Cries- 
bach's  ffarl.  Bentley's  Z).     A  new  anu 

^ig.  3.  StmykurtL  John  xix.  IS-IT.  men  habemui^ 
cruoen^  This  Ma,  onllke  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  prepsred  for  inrlvate  use.  It  Is  written  thnmghotit 
with  the  greateat  rvgnlaritj  and  care.  The  large  capitals 
probably  indicate  the  begfantagi  of  BWSi5r»(M«Aa).  The 
worda  ara  hers  aeparated. 

Fig.  4.  Off.  BodL  3418.  Aoto  vilL  36,  ST,  a<  eU- 
stare, 

FL  fL  JHg.l.  Osmtr.  Unh.  LOtr.  Kk.  L  24.  Job  v. 
4,  soiNit  /abof— Aaaia  ibi.  This  MS.  olfcrs  a  floe  ex* 
ample  of  the  semi-nndai  "Iriah"  characterr  with  the 
diaracterlatlc  dotted  capitals,  which  se«ms  lo  havi*  betm 
need  widely  In  the  8th  centmy  thnmghoat  Ireland  and 
central  and  northern  England.  The  textoontahaiamoat 
remarkable  Instsnce  of  the  IneoTporatlon  of  a  marginal 
gloaa  toto  the  body  of  the  book  (aoc  im  Oreeit  OBSMjalan' • 
hue  mm  habetur),  without  any  mark  of  eeparatko  by 
the  original  hand,  llila  danae  alao  offera  a  diatfaict  pi\M)f 
of  the  revision  of  the  oopy  from  which  the  MS.  was  de> 
rived  by  Greek  MSS.  The  oooAraetioa  far  cudem  ia 
worthy  of  notkso. 

fig.  a.  BriL  MU§.  Beg.  1  &  vtt.  Another  ^jpe  of 
'•Saxon"  writing. 

Fige.  3,  4.  BHt.  Mue.  HaH  10S3.  Matt.  xzvIL  43,  with 
the  addltkm  JMm  cmhm  H  eangme.  Ibid.  1803.  Ma>t. 
xxL  SO,  31,  et  non  iU  pupU(am(y  Two  characteristic 
epedmena  of  later  Irlah  writing,  llie  oootractions  (oi 
OMR,  aatem,  ^.  et,  ofao,  in  flg  3,  and  far  d;  aov,  enim, 
qmala  flg.  4,  are  notloeabie. 

Fig.  5.  Hereford  Gesjpde.  John  L  3,  4.  fadum  at— 
eompraedumdeiunt.  FrobaUy  a  Britiah  type  of  tbi 
•'  Irish  "  character.  The  symbol  l«c  est  (-f-).  and  Um-  db 
for  A,  sre  to  be  obierved. 
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complete  oollatioii  ot  this  most  pt«aou6 
MS.  if  greatlj  to  be  desired.  It  oontains 
the  Prefacea,  Canont,  and  Sectiom,  with 
blank  plaoaa  for  the  Capihda}    (Plata  I., 

fig.lv 

2.  Brit.  Mos.  Beg.  1  E.  ti.  Soeo.  rii.  (Bent 

lej*t  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Praef,  Can.  (no 
Sections),  Cap.  1ft.  zzviii.  Mc.  zii.  (?)  Lc^ 
zz.  Joh.  ziv.  Supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Bihlia  Gregoriana :  Westwood, 
Archaeological  Jowmalf  zl.  p.  292. 

3.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  B.  vii.  Saec.  Tiii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  veiy  important  MS., 
preserring  an  old  tezt.i^  Praef.  Can,  (Sect.) 
Cap.  Mt  IxzzTii.  (sic).  Mc.  zivi.  Lc  zdr. 
Joh.  zlr.   (^Pkte  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mas.  Cotton.  Otho  C  V.  Saec.  viii. 
(Fragments  of  Matt  and  Mark.  Bentlej's 
^).  Injured  by  fire :  restored  and  mounted, 
1848.     The  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit  Mus.  AddU.  5463.  Saec  riii.  (Bent- 
ley's  F).  A  magnificent  (Italian)  uncial 
MS.  with  many  old  readings.  Praef,  Can, 
(Sect.)  Cap.  Mt  zzviii.  Mc.  ziii.  Lc  zz. 
Joh.  zir.     (PUte  L,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit  Mas.  IfarL  2788.  Saec  viii.,  iz. 
(Codex  aureos  i.  Bentley's  M,).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit  Mas.  ffarl.  2797.  Saec  riii.  iz. 
(Cod'«z  aureus  ii.)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit.  Mas.  Beg,  2  A.  zz.  Saec.  viii.  (Leo- 
tiones  quaedam  ez  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl.  2790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl.  2795.  Saec  iz.  (In  red 
letters.)     Vulgate  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl.  2823.  Saec.  iz.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  versm. 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2826.  Saec  iz.  Tiii. 
(Bentley's  H,).  Good  Vul^te. 

13.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  1  A,  zriii.  Saec.  iz.  x. 
(Cod.  Athebtani.  Bentley's  0).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  1  D^iii-  Saec.  z.  Like 
13,  but  most  cai^leasly  written. 


t  The  varjrlng  divisions  Into  capituJa  probably  indicate 
different  families  of  MSS^  and  deserve  attention,  at  least 
In  important  HSS.  The  terms  breviariuM,  oopv^ida. 
hreva,  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately.  One 
term  la  often  given  at  the  beginolns  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  list  BrU.  Miu.  Addit.  9381  gives  tUuli  (a  di- 
▼iakm  Into  ematter  sections)  as  well  as  oapitula. 

k  This  MS.  oontains  the  addition,  after  Matt  zx.  28, 
In  lbs  following  form:— 

Voa  antem  qoaeritia  de  modiee 
cresoere  et  de  maximo  mmui 
Cum  auiem  introieretit 

ad  coenam  voeati 
NoUte  recombere  In  nips 

rioribm  locu       [venial 
Ke  forte  dignior  te  aoper 

eC  aoocdens  it  qui  te  tnvUavii 
Ukat  tOA  adhuc  iitferiut 

aooede  et  coofUndans 
81  autoD  reaUmerii  in  in 

feriari  leoo  et  xeneril  ha 

millorte 
Meet  tiU  qoi  te  invHaSM 
4eeede  odkue  tuperiui  et 

artt  tiU  hoc  ttUlioa. 
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15.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  11,848  Saacix.  (>i» 
fully  written  and  correcied.  Ckiaeli  i» 
■embling  *iO. 

16.  Brit.  Mus.  Adda.  11,849.  Saec  iz.  Ynl- 
gate  of  late  type. 

17.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton,  768.  Saec  ix.  (St. 
Luke  and  St  John.)  ^wdk  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit  Mas.  Egerton,  873.  Saec  iz.  Good 
Vulj^te.  Prirf.  Can.  (Sect)  Cap.  Matt 
zzviii.  Mc  ziii.  Le.  zzi.  Joh.  ziv. 

19.  Brit  Mus.  Adda.  9381.  Saec  iz.  Froa 
St  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  read- 
mgs.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  TUuii.  Mt.  cdii. 
(Cap.  Izzziv.  verevs  UDCC.).  Mc  cLlot** 
Lc  ooczl.  Joh.  ocszvi. 

20.  Brit  Mus.  €i>tton.  Tib.  A,  U.  Saec.  z. 
(TheCoronatiw  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Minj 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3, 5,  bat 
without  great  intei-polations." 

21.  Brit  Mus.  Reg.  1  D.  iz.  Smc  zl  (Ca- 
nute's Book.  BentleysA).    Good  Vulgate. 

22.  Cambridge  Univ.  lAbr.  U.  i.  10.  (Buoi 
et  Resurrectio  ez  ir.  Evr.).  Saec  riiL 
Written  (apparently)  for  EthelwakI,  Bp.  of 
Lindisfidnc 

23.  Cambridge,  G.  C.  C.  L9>r.  cdzzzri.  (ir. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec  ri., 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  ben  Mot 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Angostine.  Cap. 
Matt  zzviii.  Mark  ziii.  Luke  zx.  Johu 
ziv.  Vulgata  with  many  old  readings.  It 
has  be«n  corraoted  by  a  very  pare  Yolgats 
text  Described  and  some  readings  girea 
by  J.  Goodwin,  PtM.  ef  Cambr.  AnSqitf 
rian  Society,  1847." 

24.  Cambridge,  (7.  C.  C.  Ltbr.  czcvii.  (Frag- 
ments of  St.  John  and  St  Luke,  extending 
over  .Toim  i.  1-z.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  5-xxiii. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec  riii. 
The  fragments  of  St  J(^  were  puUtshed 
by  J.  Goodwin,  /.  c  A  curioa^y  mcoA 
text,  foiming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
"Irish"  text  and  tlie  Vulgate,  but  witk- 
out  any  great  interpolatioaa.  See  So.  4. 
Compw  p.  1694. 

25.  Cambridge,   Trin.   CoU.   B.   10,  4,  ir. 


The  same  addition  is  given  in  the  firat  hand  of  Qxfoid 
Bodl.  867,  and  in  the  second  band  of  BJL  Add.^uX 
with  the  following  varlatiooa:  intreieritii,  0irmarit» 
invitavit.  In  RM.  R^.  A.  zvUL  the  variatkoi  are 
much  more  conaiderable:  pmsUlo,  mcQori  mimoro  entt 
introemUet  autem  et  rogati  ad  comam,  lecit  emmm' 
tioribuif  darior,  om.  is,  od  ooenom  vaeavii,  dnmm,  n 
I  inf.  rec,  tuperxenarH,  ad  ooenam  wcantt,  odhmnBvm 
acoedt,  om.  hoc 

»  Bentley  baa  also  given  a  collation  of  anoffaer  (ktr 
tonian  MS.  (Otho,  a  iz.)  very  soniUr  to  this.  «bk* 
almost  perished  In  the  fire  hi  1731.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bcod, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  MSB.,  to  whose  kbodness  the  writer 
ia  greatly  indebted  for  Important  help  In  rTimlsftig  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Wxim 
Museum,  baa  shown  him  ftmgments  of  a  few  kav«s  <tf 
this  MS.  which  were  recovered  fram  the  wreck  d  tke 
fire.  By  a  singular  error  Bentley  calls  this  M&t  nS  not 
Tib.  A.  IL,  the  Coronation  Book.  Oooip.  Sbith.  Cottm. 
Cat. 

■  A  complete  edition  of  thla  text,  with  coUatkos  if 
London  Brit.  Mm.  Harl.  1776.  Beg,  1  E.  vi.,  1  &  riL; 
Addit.  5403 ;  Oxford.  BodL  867.  Is,  I  believe,  in  TN«f>«»> 
UoD  by  the  Rev.  0.  WUllams,  Fallow  of  KlagiCUh^ 
Cambridge. 
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Qoiieb,  Smc.  ix.  (09>.)  Matt  xxrti.  M^ 
jdii.  Lc.  X3d,  Joh.  xhr.  Hood  Valgttte,  with 
Home  old  readinn.    (Bcntley*!  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  CM.  J).  Jok,  C.  23.  The 
BeBdkh  Gmpels,  Saec.  ix.    Good  Volgpnte, 

•  rerj  oarefuUf  written. 

27.  Oxfonl.  Bodl.  857  (D.  2,  14).  Saw.  viL 
Begins,  Matt.  ir.  14,  ut  adim.  ends  John 
xxi.  15,  with  a  lacuoa  fioin  Matt.  riii.  29, 
dicentes  —  ix*  18,  defuncta  eat.  Sed, 
Praef,  (C^).)  Mc  xiii.  Lc  xx.  Joh.  xir. 
CIomIj  akin  to  23.* 

26.  Durham,  "GodexETengeUonunplaamille 
annorum,  litteris  oapitalihue  «x  BiUiotheea 
Dundraeosi."  (Bentlej*!  K.)  finds  John 
i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  **  Codex  ETaafelloram  plat  miUe 
annorum,  eed  imperfectua."  (Bentlej's  {.) 
Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  very  important 
Mi)S>.  Both  have  many  <dd  readingn  in 
oemmon  with  1,  3,  4,  5. 

SO.  Stoajhurst,  Si.  Cuthhert*9  St,  JoU^ 
fbuod  in  1105  at  the  head  of  St  Cuthbert 
when  his  tomb  was  opened.  Saec.  vii.  Very 
pui«  Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod*  Am,  in 
many  very  remarkable  i^eadings:  e»g,  i.  15, 
dixi  oofrtf ;  U.  4,  tiM  et  miU;  iv.  10»  rv- 
tpondii  Jew  dixit ;  it.  16,  it  vmi^  on. 
kuckcJf    (Plate  L  fig.  3.) 

Ctl.)  or  the  Aots  and  Epistka  and  Apoe.  >- 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Seld.  SO  (Acts).  See  §12, 
(2).    (Hate  L  fig.  4.) 

8.  Oxibrd,  Bodl.  Laud.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §12,  (2). 

S.  Brit  Mus.,  Harl.  1772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Girth,  (except  3  Jo.  Jud.)  Apoc.).  Saec.  viii. 
Griesbach,fi!ym5.  Crit.  i.  326  ff.,a  most  im- 
portant MS.  (Bentlej's  M.)    See  §12,  (2). 

4.  Brit  Mus.  ffarL  7551.  (Fragm.  ofCkth. 
Epp.  and  St  Luke.)    Saec  Tiii  (Bcotley's 

«»r) 

•  B^'  •  verj  ftnn0s  mMske  Tischeiidorf  descrfbes  this 
MSL  as  "  BQltonmi  NL  Tj.  ftsgmentorum.** 

p  It  msj  be  tnterestfng  to  give  a  rough  clsislflcatlon  of 
tiMfle  MSS.,  all  of  which  tbe  writer  hss  examined  with 
■sore  or  leas  care.  Many  others  of  later  date  may'  be 
of  equal  value ;  ani  there  are  several  eprly  oopies  In 
pvlvmte  collecUens  (ss  at  MlddlefalU)  an4  at  Dublin  <s.p.  i 
Cfae  (Vnlgate)  Awl;  of  St.  C6UmUta,  Saec  vIL  West- 1 
vrofxl.  i'aL  Sacra)  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
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5.  Brit  Mus.  Jdtfif.  11.852.  Saec  ix.  Epp 
FkuL  Act  Oath.  Epp.  Apoc  Good  Vul- 
gate.* 

6.  Brit  Mus.  Beg,  1  A.  xvi.  Saac.  xi.  Good 
Vulgste. 

7.  Cambridge,  CoU.  88,  Trin.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec.  U.  (Cdbted  far  F.  J.  A.  Hort 
Bentley's  S.)  In  Saxon  letters ;  shin  to  2.' 

8.  Csmbridgc,  CMl.  88,  IVm,  Cod.  Aug.  (F,} 
Published  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.* 

9.  **Codax    eoclesiae   Linoolniensis  800   an 
norum."     (Bentley's  (,  Act  Apoc) 

10.  BritMQii.i202r.2F.i.  Saecxii.  (Bentley's 
B.)  PkuL  Epp.  xiv.  cum  oommentario. 
Many  oki  readings. 

A  Lectionaiy  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec  viii.),  and 
the  Moiaiabic  liturgy,  are  also  of  great  crittcsl 
value. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Versfcai  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  criticism  of  the  text  Of 
this  the  HeptaUuch  and  Job  mtsrt  published  by  E. 
Thwaites,  Oxfil.  1699;  the  (Latin-Saxon)  PmtUer^ 
by  J.  SpeLnan,  1640,  and  B.  Thorpe,  1835 ;  the 
Qoepeh,  by  Archbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C.  Haidwick) 
with  two  AngUnSaxon  texts,  formed  on  a  ooihttioc 
of  five  MSS.,  and  the  Liodisfiime  text  and  gloss. 
Oomp.  also  the  Prankish  Vcrskn  of  the  Harmony 
of  Amroonius,  ed.  Schmdler,  1841. 

VII.  Thb  Critical  Valtte  or  thb  Latin 
Versioms. — 33.  The  Lathi  Version,  in  its  varioui 
forms,  contributes,  as  has  been  already  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the 
original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  the  Common  and  Hexaphuric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The  bearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not  be 
Botioed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  inquirr 
more  properiy  belong  to  the  history  of  the  LX)u 
Uttle,  a^n,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of  the 
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Oroapi.  VtJgmte  Imt  u^tvmMng  datdfOH  flW  isieis 

*•  the  Ood.  JmiaL:  «.  S,  11,  IX  18, 21. 21, 35,  M,  M. 
Oroitpll.  VkdgaU  tmt^  a  kitertgpe:  9,10,19. 
oroep  UL  A  V^igoH  teat  eioMy  wUk  eU  rmMmgit 

1.  •,  17, 10, 23»  2T. 
Qfioop  iv.  A  MdHi  tmt,  im  wkkk  tkt  «U  rasdA^  om 

mtmunui  oad  ia^oriami:  S,  8, 4  (MX  ft,  ia»  14.  !•» 

90^X1,29. 

A  more  ooesplele  ceiktien  might  asodliy  this  amafs* 
,  hot  It  is  (I  believe)  spproximately  tnia 

n  This  Ma  eoatsiss  the  Epistle  to  tbe  T^odlcenee  efler 
tfut  to  the  Hebrews,  snd  slso.tbe  sddition  1  Joh.  v.  t, 
te  tbe  foilowlDg  fonn :  QtUa  tna  nmt  qui  tutiwmmlmm 

^tiaqtia,4tatmguiM.ettn»9mmmmmL    Sieuttm 

If  fiHiC^  ptiitt  wrtees  tt  tpi,  eC  Arcs  iimMi  iwilL 
It  is  ranarksble  thst  the  two  other  oMest  sathoritlss  in 
tfuppurt  ofthisaddiltoD.  also  st^portthe  Epistle  to  the 
liaodlcewe  the  lUb  of  La  Osvs,  sad  the /»eciilyi  pab» 
IfabedlylfsL 
'  A  f r^BMnC  eonlsMig  prsfbtoiy  eaoeipts  to  a  copy 
VOL.  III. 


of  St  Pluil's  epistles  written  In  a  hond  doeely 
this  Is  found  BJf.  CWCsn.  VlteiL  a  vlll. 

■  Fkom  sn  exsmtautlon  of  BenUey's  unpublished  eol- 
Istians.  It  msy  be  well  to  add  thst  of  tbe  eighteen  FVmch 
MSS^  whieh  beosnsed  to  be  compered  with  tbeCtantntine 
text  (Lutet.  PoriiLspud  CkmituM  /llpniifciei,  moxxvin. 
See  TilB.Ooll.Omib.  B.  lY,ft).  the  Mlowhig  are  ths  most 
fanportsnt,  sad  would  repej  a  complete  eollsthm.  Tbe 
writer  hss  retslncd  Beatlcy's  noUtion :  some  of  the  MSSL 
may  probably  hsve  pessed  Into  other  ooUectlonai 

m,  S,  Q€nmmi  a  FratU  Brno.  yVL  Gold  uncials  oa 
pwple  vellnm.  Matt  vL  2,  «<— to  end.  Xsit  Ix. 
4T.  cioa-sL  12.  eidtsMf.  xlL  23,  reiiwriswfat-to 
end.   GoodVulgste. 

^  8,  Gmrnamt  a  PraiiM.  (^  of  TlschdH  ftc)  A  very 
Inportant  M&,  cnntahiing  part  of  O.T.,  the  wfaoio 
of  N.T.  (of  OsUlcsn  textr),  and  *  Irte  /Ma  Fat- 
t&rUT  Ekistfaig  coUatkns  sre  very  laoomplHew 
At  the  end  of  the  Bplstleto  the  Hebrews,  which 
weoedes  the  flhepheid.  the  Ma  has  (aoeoedlnc  tc 
Bentley)  the  lUlowtaig note:  AyUctt  ad  Hettwes 
A4IS  tmm  JMOC  BUM&tktBa  Hiwtmtmi  PruM- 
turi  Bdklttm  semwrh—  9niMnm  m  wwwiffriKi.  mU 
memptaribm  conlotas  (sic). 

r.  8.  Oermmd  a  Pratii,  1, 2.  aj>.  801. 

0.  AMI  ilviae,  Paris.  S70«.  4  00^^  fteclx.  Many 
oldreadinfiL 

«.  BtbL  mgtot,  Paris.  2T06  (U).  4  eeefb,  with  sems 
laennas.   toe.  vlll.    Many  old  readings. 

^  S.  MvHMt  Twmmtiu  lit.  anrels.  6m.  vlll.  An 
fenportant  m.  (Oalllcanr>   OoDp.pLl6ti 
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tnostatlon  of  Jerome  for  the  testual  criticisu  of 
the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  1^  work  is  a  Temai-kable 
mooament  of  the  substantiial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
^it  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Hasoretic 
text ;  and  the  want  of  trustworthr  materials  for 
the  exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  uusatisfactorT'.  The  passages  which 
wei-e  quoted  in  the  premature  controrensies  of  the 
ICth  and  17th  ceoturies,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  fast,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  fiir  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  whidi  are  quoted  by 
Wliitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Bellarmin 
{Disputation  on  Scriptitrt,  pp.  163,  ff.,  ed.  Paik. 

Soc.). 

Gen.  i.  30,  om.  all  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.) ; 
iii.  15,  Ipsa  oonteret  caput  tuum.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was 
ipsiT.  Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  he.  See  also  Gen.  iv. 
16. 
.   iii.  17,  in  opera  tuo.    "^ll^yil  for  "pOyil* 

iv.  16,  am.  Nod,  whioi  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Quaed.  Hebr, 

▼i.  6,  adki.  et  praecavens  in  fiitnrum.  The  words 
aiv  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulfste  text. 

Titi.  4y  mctfstmo  septimo,  far  septimo  decuno, 
SoLXX. 

.  Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  non  revertebatur.  The 
noA  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  introduoed  fix>m  the  LXX. 

zi.  13,  trtcetUis  tiibus,  for  quadringantk  tribus. 
SoLXX. 

ix.  1,  fondetur  sangnb  illius.     Om.  "  by  man." 

xxxrii.  2.  Sedecim  for  septeoidecim.  Probably 
a  branscriptuml  error. 

xxxix.  6,  om,     "  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 

xl.  5,  om,    "  The  butler — prison." 

zUx.  10.    Comp.  Vercellone  ad  loo, 

33,  omw 

.  In  xxir.  6,  xxrii.  5,  xxxIt.  29,  the  rariation 
u  probably  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining 
psMiagfa,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iy.  6,  13, 26  ;  vi.  3  ;  xiv.  3  ; 
zrii.  16;  xiz.  18;  xxi.  9;  xxiv.  22;  xxt.  34; 
xxrii.  33  ;  xxxi.  32  ;  xxzriii.  5,  23 :  xlix.  22,  con- 
tain didarences  of  intopietation ;  and  in  sxxvi.  24, 
xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  pruenred  im- 
portant traditional  roiderings. 

34.  The  examples  whidi  haTe  been  giTen  show 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  uised  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  Veraion  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established ;  and  the 
freedom  whidi  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  various  i^eading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  be  gives  to  a  particular 
passage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  case  is  fiu*  different. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  of  the  l^tin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  where  it  differs  fnta  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  respect  (speakinf  roughly)  eqoal  to 
thit  due  to  a  first-class  Gredc  MS. ;  and  it  may  be 
tx'viy  concluded,  that  any  rending  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
tho  true  Vuhcata  teit,  either  aixise  later  than  the 
4Kh  centuiy,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a 
var^  narrow  ranj^.  The  a^rtciiona  of  Jerome  do 
not  cnrry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek 
MSS..  hut.  at  the  same  time,  &y  supplement  the 
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original  iecttmony  of  MSS.  by  an  indipBiii'wt 
tms.  The  euhstance  of  the  Volgaie,  aad  the « 
of  the  Olii  Latin,  have  a  more  venmble  aasthwiTr 
The  or^u  of  tlie  Latin  Versioo  dates*  as  baa  um 
seen,  from  the  earliest  a^  of  the  Christkui  Ovk9. 
The  translation,  as  a  whole,  was  pcactically  tus) 
and  current'  more  than  a  eeotury  htCan  the  tn»> 
scription  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thos  li  ^  s 
witness  to  a  text  more  andentv  and,  lherefk«t>, 
cofeteris  pariovs,  more  valnable,  than  is  r^ccafbleJ 
by  any  other  aothority,  unless  the  I^»hxto  in  iV 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitaw  text  wm 
not,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  tree  6«sn  aenoai 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Ocspeb  fx«a 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corrup<«  aAerw^ 
But  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  diifaeut  dii«^ 
tion  and  by  a  diftrent  law  fixwa  those  of  fiwk 
MSS.,  and,  cottsei|tteDtly,  the  tw3  aaik«itM 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  mXu.-t 
d  these  oorniptioni^  and  what  the  cittiwdter  aai 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  tlie  Old  Lsrx. 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  te  be  giv«a  m 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  howeTer* 
naiy  ranark  roust  be  made,  la 
critical  value  of  Jenmie's  laboors,  it 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  hii 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no 
and  the  importance  of  his  jodgmcai  vmries  wna 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  The  thrac  i  u  mm 
of  the  Psalter  represNit  completdy  tha  tluee  ^ 
forent  methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he 
was  contented  with  a  popular  reviswa  os  the 
cuirent  text  (the  Roman  P^a]ter)  ;  then  be  itt>s>- 
tuted  an  accurate  ooKpsrisoo  between  the  <aM»s< 
text  and  the  original  (the  GalH^xm  Paalter  ;  mA 
in  the  next  place  he  tianslatei  iikiygieni^e  tit, 
giving  a  direct  version  of  the  original  (the  MpVcv 
Psalter).  These  three  methods  folhyw  oua  sn> 
other  in  chronological  order,  and  answer  tu  tr< 
wider  views  which  Jeiome  gradually  gauued  0^  li* 
functions  of  a  biblical  scholar.  The  rvviMo  «r  t^ 
N.  T.  belongs  nnfoilunately  to  the  fint 
it  whs  maiie,  Jeixnne  was  as  yet  unosed  t»  the 
and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  pr^jibJK. 
His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  rentow  obnsa* 
inteipolations  and  blunders ;  and  in  doing:  thb^  ta 
likewise  inticdooed  some  changes  at  eiywiiw 
which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old  ws^sna,* 
and  some  which  seemed  to  be  rei|uired  ibr  tha  trjs 
expression  of  the  sense  (e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  pyn- 
stAsUmiialem  for  guo^^Muuoa).  But  whUa  n» 
atnomplished  much,  he  foiled  to  oarrj  not  cran  Vm 
limited  purpose  with  thorouf^  mmplrfinfai  JL 
rendering  which  he  commonly  altered  ««s  stall  <■*> 
fered  to  remain  in  some  places  withont  any  sfciwah 
reason  {e.g.  ^vrr^ptor,  So^C«H  *»^ffc», ;  a^ 
the  textual  emmdations  which  he  introduced  t 
from  the  removid  of  glosses)  seem  to  haw 
made  after  only  a  pvtial  examinatioo  a£  G 
copies,  and  those  probably  fow  in  nuuihei.  Tt« 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  jipi^T ' 
The  greater  corruptions  of '.je  OM  Latin,  wlwthr 
by  addition  or  omission,  are  generally 
in  the  Vulgate.  S>metirocs,  aiset,  Jerome 
the  tme  readily  in  details  which  had  bam  '^mm 
m  the  Old  Latin:  Matt.  i.  25,  cogmoen'  ' 
23,  propMat;  v.  22,  ons.  slc^ ;  ix.  IS, 
John  iiu  8;  Luke  ii.  S3,  4  wmr^i  it,  12  i 
not  rarely  he  Imves  a  folae 
(Matt.  is.  28,  vobis;  x.  49),  or 
-  ending'  where  the  tme  one  ww  aim 
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cvi.6$  z\'in.  29;  »z.  4;  John  L  B,  16;  ▼!.  64^ 
^▼tn  to  gnirer  variatioitt  he  is  not  exempt  from 
error,  llie  fmnoiifl  pericupe^  John  tIk  53-Tiii. 
1 1,  which  had  gained  only  a  partial  entiaoce  into 
thcOM  I^tin,  isoeitainlj  estabiiahed  in  the  Vulgata. 
The  additiutf  in  Matt.  nrii.  35,  Luke  iv.  10, 
John  ▼.  4,  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  were  already  graemllj 
or  widely  received  in  the  l4itin  copies,  and  Jerome 
left  them  undisturbed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mark  zvi.  9-20 ;  but  the  *'  heavenly  testimony  " 
(1  John  T.  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  kter  interpolation, 
due  to  an  African  gloss;  and  there  is  reason  to 
iteSieve  that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii.  37, 
is.  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they 
maintained  their  phice  in  the  mass  of  Latin  co|Mes. 

36.  Jerome*s  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  far 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  N.  T.     It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  detenrane  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  are  repi^esented  by  the  Old 
and  Hieronymian  Versions.    Elsewhere  the  differ- 
ences, as  far  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished,  are  difiei'enoes  of  expression  and  not  of 
text ;  and  there  is  no  suflicient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate  MSS., 
when  they  are  at  varinnoe  with  other  Latin  autho- 
rities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
which  passes  under  his  name^  and  even  expressly 
<x>ndemned  as  faulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 
pueages  which  aro  undoubtedly  part  of  the  VulgHte. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  he  con- 
demns the  additions,  iii.  1,  veritati  non  obedir€; 
▼.  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  baiislations,  i.  16,  non 
aoquievi  earni  et  umgmn\{  for  non  otmtuli  cum  octme 
et  wmjTitmtf);  y.  9,   modicwn  fermentvan  totam 
massam  corrtanpit  (for  modkimn  fermentwn  fttUam 
conspfirsionem  fermentat) ;  v.  11,  €i)acuatmn  est 
(fin*  cetBaeit);  vi.  3,  ieipsum  (seipse)  Beducit  (for 
mentem  swtm  dec^).    And  in  the  text  of  the 
Kpistle  which  he  gives  there  are  upwards  of  fiily 
readings  which  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate  text,  of 
which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21 ;  ▼.  13, 
23 ;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c.),  as  many  more  inferior 
rtwlings  (iv.  17,  26,  30,  &c.),  and  the  remainder 
Jifl*erences  of  exprciNon:  malo  for  nequam,  rrdo 
pede  xtkcedxai  for  r€d:e   carAtdemS,   mrmni  for 
iierwnm    The  same  differences  are  found   in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  other  Epistles:  ad  Ephes. 
i.  6;  liL  14;  iv.  1«;  v.  22,  31:  ad  Jtt.  iii.  15. 
Prom  tkia  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
«vf  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the 
critical  opinioo  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted 
••nae  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  textof  the  Gnapds. 
But  still  there  are  some  readings  whidi  may  with 
prolHbility  be  i^iied  to  his  revision:  Acta  xiii.  18, 
mmreg   mnan   tmikndt   for  nutriit    (aluit)  eos. 
Kom.  xii.  11,  Dmnino  for  Umpori,    Eph.  iv.  19, 
•UwrnmahU    U  Chriiha  lot  oontmget  Chmtum, 
GiA.  ii.  5,  negtie  ad  horam  cesmnxa  for  ad  korrnn 
o^mbmm.    1  Tim.  ▼.  19,  add.  fUri  tub  dtmbua  out 
trihug  tetiAta, 

37.  The  chi«f  corniptions  of  the  Old  Latin  con- 
sist in  the  intniductioa  of  gioeses.  These,  like  the 
corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezae  (D,), 
are  sometimes  Indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
oi  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem 
to  carry  us  back  tc  the  time  when  the  evangelic 
tradition  had  not  yet  been  whollv  supei-seded  by 
the  written  Ooepels.     Such  are  tAe  ioleipolatioos 
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at  Matt.  iii.  15;  zx.  28;  Luke  iii.  12  (compare 
also  Luce  i.  46;  xii.  38);  but  more  frequently 
they  are  derived  fix>m  parallel  passages,  either  by 
dti'ect  transference  of  the  words  oi'anotiier  evsngeliNt, 
or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them 
Thcee  interpolations  are  frequent  in  tlie  synoptic 
GoKpels;  Matt.  iii.  3;  Maik  xvi.  4;  Luke  i.  29, 
vi  10;  ix.  43,  50,  54 ;  xi.  2 ;  and  occur  also  in 
St.  John  vi.  56,  &c  But  in  St.  John  the  Old  I^tir 
more  commonly  erra  by  defect  than  by  excess.  Thus 
it  omits  clauses  ceitainlv  or  probablv  genuine:  iii. 
31 ;  iv.  9;  V.  36  ;  vi.  *23  ;  viii.  58,  &c.  Some- 
time*, again,  the  renderings  cX  the  Greek  test  aro 
free:  Luke  i.  29 ;  ii.  15;  vi.  21.  Snch  \wriationa, 
however,  aro  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highebt 
value.  Thei«  ai«  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  reading  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  Um  mass  of  authorities :  Luke  vi.  1 : 
Mark  zvi.  9  ff.;  v.  3 ;  and  not  unfrequently  (comp. 
§  35 )  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate:  Luke  xiiL  19;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

38.  Bat  the  places  where  the  OU  I^tin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  sepaiately  preserved  the  true  reading 
are  rare,  when  oompaied  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
great  maiv  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  fnmish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  otlen  the  more  striking  because  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the 
later  copies  have  been  cori-upted  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  later  Gicek  MSS.:  Mark  ii.  16;  iii.  25(?); 
viii.  13,  &c. ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  xvi.  24,  &c.  In  the  first 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  (Ms) ;  ii.  18;  iii.  10;  v.  4,  5,  11, 

30,  44,47;  vi.  5,  13;  vii.  10,  14,  29;  viii.  32 
(x.  8),  &c.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examplea 
which  occur  equally  in  every  pail  of  the  N.  T. : 
Luke  ii.  14, 40 ;  iv.  2,  &c ;  John  i.  52 ;  iv.  42. 
51;  V.  16;  viii.  59;  xiv.  17,  &c. ;  Acte  ii.  30, 

31,  37,  &C. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  aie  parages  (comp.  §  35)  in  whidi 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  raise  iead« 
ing:  Matt  vi.  15 ;  vii.  10 ;  viii.  28  (?),  &c. ;  Luke 
iv.  17;  xiu.  23,  27,  31,  &e.;  Acts  iii.  20,  fa.; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  compamtively 
few,  and  commonly  marked  by  the  absence  of  all 
Eastern  corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  impo»> 
sible  to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of 
readings  whi<4i  are  due  to  free  i-endering,  or  car»> 
lessness,  or  glosses,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  vaiiations  which  ars 
due  to  the  idiaiyncraf<y  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Venion 
from  those  whi<!h  contain  real  tiaces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  i-udeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  m<»t  venerable  but  abu 
the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuries  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe  a 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  far  purer  than  that  which  was 
cunent  in  the  Byzantine  Churoh ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards  a  levisioo 
of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best  biblksl 
critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley,  with  ever- 
deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  tA 
the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin 
authorities. 

39.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vdgati 
little  ncvd  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
m  dealing  with  the  N.  T.,  at  least,  we  are  now 
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in  puMfion  of  dmaim  hiftnit«4?  more  Tsin«d  and 
Utter  suited  to  the  right  eliicidHtion  of  the  text 
thau  couM  hare  been  enjojetl  bj  the  etiginal 
Afriaui  translators.  It  is  a  fklne  humiHtj  to  rate 
as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.  If  the  inrea* 
tigatioii  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  dear  per- 
ception of  prindpies  of  gmmmar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  words,  the  minute  compnriacm  of 
iiiident  texts,  the  wide  stodj  of  antiquity,  the 
long  leswns  of  experience,  liave  contiibiited  nothing 
towanis  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holj  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Dirine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  fiu*  in  adrance  of  the  simple 
iH-nsant  or  half-trained  sdiolar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
hsre  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  diahononr 
them  bj  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
Lisk  to  quote  instances  where  the  I^tin  Vendou 
rpuilers  tiie  Gi^eek  incoii'ectly.  Such  faults  arise 
most  (tnnmouly  from  a  seiTile  adherence  to  the 
rxact  words  ot  the  original,  and  thtu  that  whieb 
is  an  eiTor  in  rendering  proves  a  fivsh  eridenoe  of 
the  scrupulous  care  widi  which  the  tiwislator 
generallj  followed  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  interpreter  of  the  N.  T.  will  be  tiillj  justified 
in  setting  aside  without  acruple  the  authority  of 
early  venioiis,  there  are  sometimes  amb'guous 
passages  in  whidi  a  Tersion  may  pmenre  the 
traditional  sense  (John  L  3,  9,  riii.  25,  &c.)  or 
indicate  an  early  differeDoe  of  translation ;  and  then 
its  evidence  may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  five.  Vei'sions 
supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendermg. 

VIU.  Thb  LAMonieB  or  thb  Latin  Vrr- 
8TON8.  —  40.  The  characteristics  of  Giristian 
Latinity  have  been  moat  unaooountably  neglected 
by  lexioogmphen  and  grammarians.  It  is,  indeed, 
3nly  latdy  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  history  of  languages  has  bsen  fully 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Aniobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  rsosive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  dalm.  But  it  is  neoeasai^  to 
go  back  one  st^  ftiither,  and  to  seek  in  the 
reonins  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the 

Cvtai  traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  Africm 
tin.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings 
the  powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Vernon ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Venion  itself  exhibits 
numerous  peculiarities  which  were  evidently  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  cuiTpnt  dialect.  Generally  it  is 
neeeasary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both 
in  the  I^tin  Verai(»n  and  in  subsHjuent  writings : 
(I)  Pro\*incialismM  and  (2)  Graecisras.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illuAti-atiog  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in 
some  degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few 
lemai'ks  on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  h^p 
to  guide  inquiiy,  can  be  offered  here;  but  the 
careful  reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Version 
(«.  g.  Palms,  Ecdus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modem  Vul- 
fBte)  will  supply  numerous  illustrations.* 

(1.)  Prorincinlisms.—^l.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reoppearanoe  in  it  of  early 
(inns  which  are  found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 
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anftimsms  by  grsmmarinns.  These  estsUisk  is  s 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popolar  as  ^ 
tinguished  from  the  litenry  idioDi,  aiid,  from  tkt 
great  aeardty  of  memorials  of  the  Italkn  dialtfds, 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  irortii,/anfifl, 
and  cofisinicMMS  will  s^w  the  extant  to  whirh 
this  phenomenon  prevails. 

(«)  TVortto: 

StultCoquium,  nvdtUoqnium,  vomihfmi 
(Plautus);  stabilimeHtum  (id.);  <tU*a 
(subst.  id.) ;  cottdigma  (id.)  ;  artifus- 
oiUa  (id.) ;  vergipellia  (id.) ;  taturit'u 
(id.)  ;  siacte  (id.)>  oordntwg  (Ebdiu*,; 
cuitodiiio  (Fettus);  dedpvda^  dtjti'O 
(Plautus) ;  exefdero  (id.) ;  snus  (I'sc) 
mino  (to  drme,  Festus). 
{$)  fbrmt: 

Deponents  as  Pssaive:    coruoJbr,  hortsr, 

promtfreor  (Heb.  xiii.  16);  mimstro'^. 
Irregular  inflections:  partHior  oQscoa^d 
aNiveiaely,  exies,  &c. 
tapetitt  (Plautus),  ka4C  (fern,  pi.) 
Unusual  forms:  patcua  (fem.);  nssnaw 
(mssc.);    ioi  (neut.);    retia    (sng.\ 
certor,  odiOf  comum,  placor  (subst.i 
duloor, 
(7)  Cmstructumi: 

Emigro  with  ace,  (Ps.  Ixi.  7,  emigraWt  t« 
de  tabeinacolo) ;  dominor  with  g<^.\ 
Mooeo  with  ace. ;  ra,  suug  for  tJMM,  kc ; 
non  for  ne  prohibitive ;  capit  impei^. 

42.  In  additioa  to  these  there  are  many  stlyT 
peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  ts  the  Afiiva 
(or  commoD)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Cliri4iw 
form  of  it.  Sudi  an  the  words  nwnorwv,  mmu- 
ratiOf  tWjpropsreiMi,  framta  (a  swofd),  a6^«i<«< 
tamnalU^  aUmtiare,  pectittculimk,  amtiwmiak* pi» 
fioa^  paratura^  tortura^  iribukart  (met  \  tnti^iaii^ 
xnkfaou^  vtrsdnrt'Mt,  viw,  w<rfHafaa»  rirerlMi 
(viratom),  osMbmea,  voJdiWM  (subsL),  ipuUrw»>, 
rwe)Kfurfor«MS  sonitmNim,  ^pmsorr,  sttvi^fia 
(subst),  MftrenOa,  iMfieietUia,  mqterabtmdmiiL, 
mmtiimiiia,otHaUu*,camidih^eolhctamemt,omiMl' 

care,  gemimem,  gronittidiu  nfactiQ  (KatrdUsfM).  f^ 
termidum,  drfimclm  (decease),  Jnfes^awtM  (abs.), 
tnoolatm* 

New  verba  are  formed  from  adjediTes:  ptamman^ 
proxiutare,  approximnre,  atuiduart^  pigritan, 
salvare  (jBahdor,  aalcatio),  oMart^  JMeimiar$, 
and  espedally  a  large  dass  in  'Jiooi  mortijio^,  eie** 
fioo,  aanctijioo,  ghri/ioo,  darijioo,  hmUifm,  ca^- 
ficQ,  gratifioo,  fntdikco. 

Other  verba  worthy  of  noUoe  are :  appropnart^ 
appretiare,  UntbreBOttdf  mcbihar^t  imphaan 
(plinus),  mamcare. 

In  this  dsas  may  be  reckoned  also  many 

(1)  New  snbstairaves  derived  from  adjftOmti 
pnasibUikmy  praeelantaB^  paiermSkm,  pt  mMtmHa, 
rWft/iOAYat,  natimtaa,  wupenacmtat,  awyiflfti 

or  verbs:  requietio,  re^Mctio,  er«a|y)ro,SM6ilaiiN 
eitellentia, 

(2)  New  verbsb:  aeoens&iUM^  accepiabSit,  *»' 
biiis.prodftctaia,  patsiMiB,  reoept&fiHt^  rtpnhmm 
bHit,  tuadibilii,  nOgMiMUs,  arrepUHna ;  and  pert*- 
cipial  forms:  ;>i(dbnihtt,  amgiaHatn, 
aenaaiut,  dtacipliMtuSf  magnattB,  Hngmbm^ 


t  Gird.  Wiseman  (Tno  Utters^  J:c,  rfpubllsbed  In 
flHOiPB,  L  pp.  46-64)  has  cxsmiDfd  ihls  sul^Ject  In  sunie 
ietsil,  rad  the  writer  bus  ftiUy  availed  hliiiself  of  his 
•xsnr}4es,ia  addition  t:  thuse  which  be  had  himself  col- 


lected.   The  T%e$aurm  of  Fsber  (ed.  It4*)  Is  Ibe 
cumplete  for  Eceleslstrtcal  Utin;  and  Dwripssri  O^ 
cordsnce  Is.  as  fSv  as  the  writer  hai     ~ 
for  «lM  aalhoclsed  ClcmcDttfia  iSKt, 
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-  (8>  New  iirfjectives:  anunn^quM^  temfwa$ttfua, 
umifmiiHSsquerulomifi  aod  adverbs,  terrihUiter,  Hna- 
liiMi/«r,  ^iriiualUer,  oognoscibilitart  fidudaUier. 

The  Miies  of  ntfftUioe  oompoaiMis  is  peculiarly 
wortlij  of  ootioe ;  immamoratio,  mcrtdiiioj  moon- 
miMmatio;  Monorare;  imausnli(Uu$f  MefidetUf 
kicafitaUiiiiat  importabili$. 

Among  this  characteristics  of  the  late  ftage  of  a 
buguage  must  be  reckoned  the  eioeBslve  frequeocy 
of  oompoands,  espedallT  ibnaed  with  the  preposi* 
tioos.  ThtM  are  pecuuariy  abaudant  in  the  lAtin 
Veiwon,  but  in  nianj  cases  it  is  difficult  to  detei^ 
xuiiie  whether  thef  are  not  dfrect  translations  of  the 
latf  LXX.  forms,  and  not  independent  fonns:  e.  g. 
addeounaref  admvenire  nUiOj  adincreaomrt,  per- 
^fflmre,  ptrmumdctre,  propurgaret  rnqfereMUtare, 
wptrxwikaofrt^  ngpererogare^  remvitarit  remano- 
raHOt  npropUimri,  tulnttferre.  Of  theae  many  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  words:  stiptf/*- 
«fttfta  (1  Cor.  Tii.  36),  mgpersenninare  (Matt.  ztii. 
25),  eon^xniicipea,  odncaptwuSf  oontpkmtattM,  &c. 
(oapersubatantialis.  Matt  vi.  11);  and  otheiv  are 
^rmed  to  express  distinct  ideas:  $ubGinerieiu§,  su6- 

JMTWW,  &C.* 

(9.)  Qraecwna^4S,  The  ''simplicity''  of  the 
Old  Venioii  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Tery  numerous  Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  forms,  manj 
cf  winch  have  now  passed  into  oommou  use.  In 
iMi  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  diHer- 
enoe  which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  woik  and 
the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it.  Ex- 
amples of  Greek  words  aie:  zelare,  perizoma^  py' 
thtm,pifthoniata,pro9eiytu9fprophttM  -tiaaa  -tuors 
•4arv,  podertB,  pon^paiice^  Aewcnirizare^  anaikemo' 
Ugare,  agonixare^  o^onui,  aroffl/iiuars,  on^sAtt 
'•imn,  perAohiif  piiUem,  probatuot  pcq)yrio,  pattO' 
phtHttt  tekmkmi,  muharis,  ackaris,  ronipkaea, 
^rmiumf  dUhabmm^  doma  (thronut),  ihynUatih 
rtwn,  tristega^  aocmdaium,  aitardot  bkagAemarB, 
Iks.,  beadcs  die  purely  technical  terms :  patriaroha^ 
Pwv&099e,  Pmoka^  FataeleUu,  Other  words  baaed 
oa  the  Greek  an :  cmorior,  migario,  apotiaiartt 
apoiMatm^  aoedior  (im^fa). 

Sooae  dose  renderings  an  interesting:  amodo 
{Awh  re^tf),  prqpitiatorwm  (IXotfT^^cer),  imdr 
ipman  (M  t^  i^^),  ratkmak  {kayuw^  Ex. 
xzTiii.  15,  &C.),  soenofactortuf  (Acts  xviii.  S),  s^ 
mmher^dut  (Acts  xril  18),  subwiroductm  (Gal. 
ti.  4),  wiq)€rceriar%  (Jode  3),  cwUUaa  (Acta  xxii. 
28),  mUniator  mahnan  (Jam.  i.  13).  To  thia 
head  also  roust  be  referred  such  oonstructiona  aa 
zeiare  with  aoous.  ((tiX'tw  ripa) ;  facere  with  ta^. 
(wmmp  . . .  7cr^0^) ;  poUttm  with  tn^.  {i^mmim 
ii/fnwm) ;  the  uae  of  the  i»f.  to  express  an  end  (Ads 
mi.  43,  #iroiil^«r«  irpotfirvrflV)  or  a  result  (Luke 
i.  25,  #vciS«r  ii^Acir,  rwpe^ril  aufwrre) ;  the  iu- 
trodiiction  of fuMi  ftnr  Sri  in  the  sense  aiihai  (Luke 
i.  58,  auditnmt . . .  qwa%  or  for  fri  reoUatmm 
(Mjitt.  vii.  23,  CtmfitAor  iUi»  quia  ,  . ,)  \  the  dat. 
with  amtqm  (Luln  i.  3,  vofMicoAovtfeiy  V.  L.) ; 
dke  uae  of  the  ^m.  with  the  comparative  (John  i. 
.'•O,  minora  Aoriun);  and  such  Hebraisms  aa  e«r 
inorfct  (1  K.  ii.  26).    Comp.  §  H. 

ii'curially  it  may  be  oUerved  that  the  Vul(;ate 
l^tin  bears  traces' of  a  tlueefold  intiuenoe  derived 


■■a  would  be  Intel  f sting  to  trace  the  many  striking 
panUMiaiiis  betwora  die  Vulgnte  and  tbe  African  Ap- 
ptt./jJtts  (e.  g  ina-fliifrOu  (acL)  imtfugibiKt,  moUgtare, 

.>,  or  Um  Spanish  8encca  (e.  &  inquieiudo,  iftpunituMt 

•  llobablj  tiMt  Boat  naaarkable  fiamplr  of  the  in- 
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from  the  uriginai  text;  and  the  moiiificatiom  ol 
form  which  ai«  capable  of  bein?  carried  back  Ui 
thia  Kouice,  occur  yet  moie  hugely  in  modem 
languagew,  whether  in  thi«  cHi$e  they  are  to  be 
refen-ed  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgnte 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  ii*  more  likely,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  has  preserved  a 
distinct  record  of  powers  whidi  wem  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire .  on  the  common 
Latin.  Theae  are  (1)  an  extension  of  the  uae  oi 
prepositions  for  simple  cases,  e,  g,  in  the  renderiug* 
of  ^i'.  Col.  iii.  17,  ftoere  m  verbo,  &c. ;  (2)  an 
assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  cf  the 
Greek  article,  e,g.  1  John  i.  2,  ^paa  nia;  Luke 
xxiv.  9,  ilUa  undecim,  &c. ;  and  (3)  a  constant 
employment  of  the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive, 
where  classical  usage  would  have  raqxiired  an 
adjective, «.  g.  Col.  i.  13,  filius  caritatia  suaei  iii. 
12,  viscem  miaerioordiae. 

44.  Tbe  peculiarities  which  have  been  enume* 
rated  are  found  in  greater  or  less  fiequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  lesst  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Acta,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  says,  had  spent  many 
yean  in  tlie  schools  of  grammarians  and  rhetoridans, 
could  not  fiiil  to  soften  down  many  of  the  asperitica 
of  the  earlier  Teraion,  either  by  adopting  variations 
already  in  partial  use,  or  If  coiTecting  fiiultj  ex- 
pressions  himself  aa  he  revised  the  text.  An  ex« 
amination  of  a  few  chapten  in  the  Old  and  Mew 
Venions  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  intnn 
duoe  :^-Luke  i.  60,  o^x^*  *>^  ^^  L*  naquaquamf 
Vulg. ;  id,  65, 4w  BKy  rg  iptipf,  m  omni  mofitona. 
Vet.  L.  attpar  omnia  montana^  Vulg. ;  ii.  1,  piv 
fiteretuTf  profeaaio.  Vet.  L.  deaariberetur,  da* 
acriptio^  Vulg. ;  id,  IS,  axerdibu  caeleatia.  Vet  U 
miiitiae  oaaHatia,  Vulg. ;  id,  84,  quod  oomtradioa' 
tuTf  Vet.  L.  cm  contr,  Vulg. ;  id,  49,  in  propria 
Patria  mei.  Vet.  L.  m  Ail  quaa  patria  mei  aumt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed  con- 
stantly, though  not  univenally:  e.g.  oSauditio, 
cbaudio  (obedientia,  obedio);  menaurara  (metiri); 
dUactio  (caritaa);  aaeramantum  (mysterinm),  &c 
And  many  of  the  moat  remarkable  forma  are  con- 
fined to  books  which  he  did  not  revise :  ehuHdart^ 
inuUare  ( jucundari) ;  fumiyabundus,  iSamaiUatuaf 
indiacipUnatuaf  insuqyioabiiia ;  exaecreanentum  {ex* 
ttfrmmnim),  gatiditnonium  \  axtoUentia,  Aonor^- 
cefdia ;  horr^pilaiio,  vUionoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Soiptural 
Idioms  of  onr  common  language  have  come  to  ua 
mainly  through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view 
the  Vulgate  is  the  ooonectiug  link  betwera  classical 
and  modem  languages.  It  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  I.atin,  and  exhibits 
(if  often  in  a  rude  form)  tiie  flexihility  of  the  pn^ular 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  fumisheii  the 
source  and  tlie  model  for  a  Urge  portion  of  cuireiit 
Latin  derivatives.  E^en  a  cursory  examiuation  of 
the  chai-vcteristic  words  which  have  been  given  will 
show  how  many  of  them,  and  how  mnny  oinv- 
spondiiig  forms,  have  pasised  into  living  languages." 

floenoe  of  tbpology  upon  popular  langnaffe.  ia  tba  entire 
fkUppreMioo  of  the  currelmUvei  of  rttb^nn  In  all  ttie 
Itomanra  Uoifnuges.  'IIm  forms  occur  li.  ibe  religious 
technical  neiwe  (the  Wui-d).  but  oUienklM  ibsy  are  nr- 
placed  by  the  raprosentatlves  of  jwrobola  (paiols,  paruk 
!k&).    Compare  Otaa.  f»ya».  Il9rf6. 26X 
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To  follow  out  thu  qotttion  in  detail  would  be  out 
nf  placi*  her^ ;  but  it  would  (iimish  a  cbuiCer  iu  the 
history  of  language  fruitful  in  resulu  and  hitheito 
anwr^ten.  Witliin  a  more  limited  rsjigt,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Vorsions  is  undeniable,  though 
its  extent  is  rarely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  have  had  in  detennining  the  theological  terms 
of  Western  Chiistendom  can  hardly  be  orerrated. 
By  far  the  greater  port  of  the  current  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and,  as  &r 
as  can  be  ascertained,  was  origin^ed  in  the  Latin 
Version.  Predestinedionj  justification,  tapereroga- 
iion  {supererogo\  $a»ctificaUon,  salvaUoti,  m^di- 
aiar,  rfgeneratum,  rcoeicUkm,  visitatiim  (met.), 
propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate. 
Orace,  redemptitm,  election,  reconciliation,  tati&' 
faction,  m^tiration,  icripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a  new  uul  holy  use.  Sacrament  (jnwrriptop) 
and  communion  are  firom  the  same  source;  and 
thoQgh  bd^tiam  is  Gi-eek,  it  oomes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the 
addition  of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brought 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  have  left  tb^r  noiaric 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  ri^t  method  of  cootroversy  is  baaed 
upon  a  clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity,  it  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  lieformen  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  Version  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  B^oimen  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  thej  had  drawn  tlieir 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  tinith.      [B.  F.  W.] 

VULTURE.  The  rendering  In  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  nn  (dayyAh)  and  nK*?  ;  and  also  in  Job 

xxviii.  7,  of  n*K,  ayydA;  elsewhere,  in  Lev.  xi.  14, 

and  Deut.  xiv.  13,  more  coiTectlj  rendered  *'kite:" 
LXX.  7^  and  tmiros,  Vulg.  vulUtr\  except  in 
U.  xxxiv.  15,  whei-e  LXX.  read  iKmpos^  and  Vulg. 
correctly  mHvus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kites  or  buzzards,     n*"^  is  evidently  syuouymous 

with  Arab.  JuJ^t  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the 

**kite"  in  Koith  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
''red"  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bochart 
{Hierot,  ii.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vuitur  niger.  The 
Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it  *'  kite."  n^  i^yv^)  1>  yet  more  cer- 
tainly referable  to  this  biixl,  which  in  other  passages 
it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  [Hierox.  ii.  b.  2, 
c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the 

Arabs  call  LiLi  (V^l/o)  fnm  its  cry ;  but  does  not 
state  what  species  this  b,  suppoaii^  it  apparently 
to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which,  how- 
ever, »  obdUl,  el  agaag, 

Ihere  are  two  very  different  spcdei  of  bi»3  com- 
prised undar  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griflbn 

{Gyps  fulvtis,  Sav.),  Arab.  mmJ>  n«sa0r;  Heb. 
*K^X  nesher;  invariably  rendei«d  "eagle"  by  A.  V. ; 
and  this  percnopter,  or  Egyptian  culture  {^Neophron 

percno  4erust  Sav.),  Arab,  i^^si^i  rakhma ;  Heb. 
Wl     iokAr%\  rendered  <*  g^er-eagle"  by  A.  V. 
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The  identity  of  the  Heiirew  and  Aiabic  tenns  n 
these  caaes  can  scarcely  be  qaertkmed.  Hewevr: 
degrading  the  suhttitution  of  the  *gaoMe  viiiiiiR 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  fii-st  sigh*,  appear  ia 
many  pnau^Ba,  it  miutt  be  borne  in  mind  that  tht 
griffon  ia  in  all  its  movements  and  duiracteristiai  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird',  the  laigest  and  moat  povfr> 
ful  which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in  Paloitine,  and  &r 
suipiastng  the  eagle  in  site  and  pnwer.  Ita  ouh 
rival  in  these  respects  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or 
Lammergeyer,  a  more  unoonnnoo  bird  everyviienp, 
and  whi<3^  ainoe  it  is  not,  like  the  griffon,  bald  en  thi 
head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nearer  {sm 
&Iic.  i.  16).  Very  different  ia  the  slovenly  and 
cowardly  Egyptian  vultare,  the  ftuailiar  aoaven^ 
of  all  Oriental  towns  and  viUa^pe^  protected  for  it< 
useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised,  till  its  name 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach  like  that  e£  the  dog 
or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayyih  to  refer  te  the  ndkilr 

SmUwa  rsgalis,  Temm.),  and  dayydk  to  the  faiaefc  kite 
mihms  ater,  Temra.).  we  shall  find  the  pierdag  «ght 
of  the  former  referted  to  by  Job  (xxviii.  7),  aod 
the  gr^arious  habits  of  the  latter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15).  Both  apedes  are  inhabitants  of  Rslestine,  the 
rea  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  as  for* 
mn'ly  in  England,  but  newhere  in  great  nmnbers, 
generally  soaring  at  a  great  height  ever  the  pisios, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  apparently  leaving  tbe 
country  in  winter.  The  Mack  kite,  which  is  » 
numerous  ever3rwhera  as  to  be  gragarioos,  nay  be 
seen  at  all  times  of  the  y«ar,  hovering  over  the 
villagea  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-oot 
for  otfal  and  garbage,  whidi  are  its  fsvoorite  food. 
Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  unless  preesed  by  hm^n; 
attacks  living  animals.  It  is  thereibre  never  stm- 
lested  by  the  natives,  and  boflds  its  nest  on  tivn 
in  their  nei^bourhood,  fimtasticaUjr  derorating  it 
with  as  many  raga  of  coloured  doth  aa  it  can 
collect. 

There  are  three  vpsam  of  Ttdtore  known  Is 
inhabit  Palestine : — 

1.  The  Lammergeyer  ((7|paetos6ar6aiii8,Cuv.^ 
which  ia  rare  everywhere,  and  only  iboad  in  de» 
bite  mountain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  yeang  io 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inacoesaiUe  j/ndfuem. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  aa  an  eagle  xatfaa 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griflbn  {Oyps  fuhm^  Sav.),  mentioBni 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  visioQ  and  Uif 
great  height  at  which  it  aoans.  Ariatetk  (.daM. 
Ifist,  vt.  5)  notices  the  manner  iu  whk^  the  grilfos 
scents  its  prey  fixon  alar,  and  eongregatea  in  tbt 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singuUr  instinct  was 
ivmarked  in  the  Russian  war,  when  vast  numbers 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  aeigi>' 
bourhood  of  the  camp^  although  previously  ther 
had  been  ecarody  known  in  the  country.  **  What- 
soever the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  oa^^es  be  gathaf«l 
together**  TMatt  xxiv.  28);  **  Where  the  »hit 
an,  there  is  she"  (Job  xxxix.  30).  The  wtjttr 
observed  this  bird  univenally  distributed  in  all  th* 
mountainous  ard  rocky  disUicts  of  Palestine,  abJ 
especially  abumiant  in  the  south-east.  Its  fiivoBjui 
breeding-places  ai-e  between  .leruaalem  and  Jerk^^ 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  thiitl  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  (JIW- 
phron  percnopterus,  Sav.),  otleu  called  l*har»A'> 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hassdqniet  and  jS 
subseauent  travel lere,  and  very  numerous  ever^ 
wlieie.     Two  other  s|wcies  of  v«ry  l\rtt  aiae.  tb* 


iaitd  4iid  cicierNHib  Tuitiirei  (  VnUnr  mMewi  Smith, 
(ind  VuUnr  cinertu$t  L.),  although  iiihabitaiits  of  tbe 
aeighbouring  countries,  ^  probHbly  a1m>  of  tiie 
•oath-eaat  ol  Palestine,  iiave  not  jet  been  noted  in 
QoUectiona  finom  that  oountrj.  [H.  B.  T.] 
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'WAOB8.*  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
reoonpenoe  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
L.aban  (Cen.  zxiz.  15,  20,  xxz.  28,  xxzi.  7,  8,  41). 
I'hU  usage  waa  only  natunil  among  a  pa»tond  and 
aluuigiug  population  liice  that  of  the  tent-dwellei-s 
of  Syria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of 
wages  were  in  use,  but  the  tenns  cannot  now  be 
aKoertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention  of  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Saipture  is  fotiiid  in  the  psi'able 
of  the  honsdiolder  and  yineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2), 
Inhere  the  laboui^'s  wages  are  set  at  one  denaiius 
per  day,  probab^  =  7}</.,  a  i-ate  which  agrees  with 
Tobit  V.  14,  where  a  di-achmii  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  whii-ii  mny  be  fairly  talcen  as 
equi^ent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  soldier  (ten  aues  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  ivpublic  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  17;  Folyb.  ri. 
39).  It  was  perhane  the  ti-aditional  i^membrance 
4>f  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  '*  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peessnts  "  (Shakspeai^  Jul,  Caes.  W.  3).  In 
eaiUer  times  it  is  probable  that  the  mte  was  lower, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
land we  know  tliat  in  the  last  century  a  ]aboui«r*s 
daily  wages  did  not  exoeed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives  of 
tUngmeerSf  ii.  96).  But  it  is  likely  that  laboui-era, 
and  also  aoldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
(Michael is.  Laws  of  Moses,  §130,  toI.  ii.  p.  190, 
ed.  Smith),  as  is  intimated  by  the  woixl  i^Avia, 
uaed  in  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  iz.  7,  and  also 
by  Polybius,  vi.  39.  The  Mishnah  {Baba  metziaf 
vii.  1,  §5),  speaks  of  yictuais  being  allowed  or 
uot  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to  the 
value  of  a  denarius,  i.  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  Law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut.xxiv.  14, 15); 
aud  the  Mishnah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use  of 
animals  {Baba  metzioj  ix.  12).  The  onployer 
who  refused  to  give  his  labourers  sufficient  vicUuJs 
in  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
irithholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13 ; 
Mai.  iii.  5 ;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labourers, 
are  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ex.  xxix.  18, 19 ;  John  iv. 
3<i ).  Burrkhardt  mentions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling 
eloaely  that  of  Jacob  with  Laban — a  man  who  served 
eight  years  for  his  food,  on  oondition  of  obtaining  his 
master's  daughter  in  maniage,  and  waa  afterwards 
aompelled  faj  his  father-in-law  tc  wrform  acts  of 
riw  ibr  him  {Syria,  p.  297).      *     [H.  W.  P.] 
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9L  h7^B ;  futfMc ;  opus:  wages  fbr  work  done^  fttan 
7g9,  -  woit-  (Gea.  p.  lin>. 

%  1.  nb^VM  ;  xopiry^;  wuri :  only  In  En*,  v.  a. 
X(tt)TTI;^p«y^;aiawto.    (6)  inj  ;  ♦pa-yMoi; 
mmniria,    (e)  ^^'^ J  j  ^Oanuia,  ^poyn^  j  srpet. 
a.  ?10^  I  TCivov ;  wtwruL 


WAGGON.  [Cart  and  (Miaiuut.]  The 
Oriental  waggon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  oompn«d  of 
two  or  thi-ee  pbmks  fixed  on  two  solid  circulaT 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  Hve  f<>et  in  diameter, 
whicli  serve  a^  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  sf^y  outwards  like  the  aide* 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  paa- 
steogien,  matti^esses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen 
(ArundeU,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  1 9 1 ,  235, 238  ;  Olearius, 
2hn».  p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav,  ii.  533.)  Egyp- 
tian carts  or  waggons,  such  as  were  sent  to  convoy 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  ai^e  described  under 
Cabt.  The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
stmcted  on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Heixxlotue 
mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vdiicle  {ifia^a) 
used  for  saa-ed  pui'poses  (Her.  ii.  63).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WALLS.^    Only  a  kw  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Uardicraft;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  St  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  AtU,  xv.  11,  §3 ;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Kobinson,  U.  338;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1857), 
p.  459).    The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still   be  seen,  both  in  the  exisUng  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modem  constructions.     Some  of  these  stones^ 
nndeiit,  but  of  uncertain  date — are  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
233, 282, 286,  iii.  228).    As  is  the  case  in  number- 
less instances  of  Syiian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
fiices  of  these  stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Roman  period  (Kob.  i.  261,  28H, 
U.  75,  76,  278,  35S.  iii.  52, 58, 84, 229,  461, 493, 
511 ;  Fei|rnMon,  Ifdbk,  of  Arch,  p.  288).     On  the 
contrary  side,  see  Col.  Ch.  Chron,  (1858),  p.  350. 
But  the  giieat  size  of  these  stoiies  is  far  exoeedeil 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are 
each  about  63  feet  long;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17 
feet  2  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  can  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (l\ob. 
m.  505,  512;  Vobey.  IVar.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  featui-e  of  some  peils  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  con^esponds  remark- 
ably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  ^crusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  n 
more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alaliaster  (Joseph. 
Ani.  viii.  5,  §^;  Fergusson,  ffdbk.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
poi-t  mountain  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the  side» 

4.  /^n ;  avKOfuc;  virtus:  also  vficrnixf^ma;  stgsr. 

6.  pn  and  Y'J]',  mxof ;  J»rte. 

«.  )fMf\ ;  wwp^mxof ;  fsmrii  only  fai  Dan.  Ix.  W. 

Y.  (a)  ^ni*      (^)^n3.  Chald.;f«»x«*i 
8.  Tj5;  tPixo«;|iaf*a. 
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<t  liilb  for  prnpoMt  of  coltiTBtion  (Bob.  ti.  493,  Ui. 
14,45). 

4.  The«*|»th  of  the  Thwjardi  *  (Num.  xxiL24) 
IS  illoftrated  hj  Robinton  as  a  pathway  through  Tin^ 
vanis,  with  wmlU  on  each  side  (B,  R.  u.  80;  Staolcj, 
8,  and  P,  102, 420 ;  Lindsaj,  TVod.  p.  289 ;  Mana- 
dsaU.  Earhf  Trao.  p.  437>  [Wwdow.]    p.  W-  P.] 

WANDEBIN6  IK  THE  WILDBBNESB. 

rWlLDEBMEM  OF  WaKDBBOIG.] 

WAB.  The  most  important  topic  in  esooeadoB 
with  war  k  the  formatkm  of  the  armj,  which  b 
itttined  to  carrj  it  on.  This  has  bom  already 
Osfcribed  under  the  head  of  Abut,  and  we  shaU 
tkeref 6re  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaTs  it.  Bdbre  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggTBBsion  the  Hebrews  soo^  for  the  Dirine 
asnotion  \ff  consulting  either  the  (Trim  end  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  1. 1,  xz.  27, 38 ;  1  Sam.  ziv.  87,  zzHi. 
2,  zrriii.  6,  zu.  8),  or  some  acknowleJged  prophet 
(1  K.  zzii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  zriii.  5).  "Hie  heathens 
betoolc  themselves  to  Tarious  kinds  of  divination 
ibr  the  Mme  purpose  (Ex.  zzi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  b  actual  war&re  hj  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv.  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  oertainlj  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  zi.  11 ;  comp.  Pft.  Izviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  in  the  wildei-nen 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  bj 
priest!  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuarj 
{Num.  z.  9,  zzzi.  6).  Formal  proclamations  of 
war  ware  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents ; 
but  oocasionallj  messages  either  deprecatory  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  TJodg.  zi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Abab  (IK.  zz.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  J^oash 
(2  K.  ziv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  district 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  i«(istanoe  (Num.  ziii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg. 
vil.  10;  1  Sam.  zzvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Stmi.  vii.  9, 
ziii.  9),  and  an  in^iriting  address  ddivered  dther 
by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  zz.  20)  or  by  a  priest 
(Deut  zz.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle-signal, 
wunded  forth  ftt>m  the  silver  trumpets  as  already 
desaibed,  to  whidi  the  host  responded  by  shouting 
the  WHj-cry  (1  Sam.  zvii.  52 ;  Is.  ziii.  13 ;  Jer. 

1.  42;  EJE.  zzi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  tlian  on  the  diKposition  of  masses. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr. 
zii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various  strategic  devices 
weie  practised,  sudi  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  viii. 

2,  ISL ;  Judg.  zz.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or 

*  n^^. itt. sn ••endodnff "or - berieglng,** and benoe 
applied  to  the  wall  by  whldi  tbe  sie|e  was  effeoted. 

^  T070.  8salscfattts(JfdUU.iLft04)aDderBtaiiftth{s 

term  of  tbft  f«allnf  •ladder,  comparing  tbe  oognate  tulida» 

(jen.  xxvlll.  13).  sod  giving  tbe  verb  «IUi|Aoe;  which  ac- 

OMDiiwniM  toUdk,  tbe  Mense  of  a  "  hurried  sdvauciog"  of 

tbe  lailder. 

*  P^'     Some  donbt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  thlg 

Imn.  Tbe  sense  of  **  turrets"  assigned  to  It  br  <)e- 
senlos  (TVf.  p.  330)  haa  been  ot^ecied  to  on  the  groond 
tbat  tbe  word  alwayii  i^ipeftrs  In  tbe  tlngalar  number, 
and  bi  00DO€SioD  with  tbe  expremion  "  round  obnui " 
the  slt7.    H'saoe  tlw  sense  >f  **drcumvallatioo"  has 
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drounvcntioB  (2  Sanu  r.  23)w  Ano<ner  msde  d 
settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  aelectaoa  i-f  ehamfsoni 
(1  iMun.  zrii.;  2  Sam.  ii.  14),  who  were  sponed 
on  to  ezerdon  by  .the  offer  dhigh  reward  (1  iiam. 
zvii.  25,  zvni.  25 ;  2  Son.  zriu.  11 ;  1  Chr.  si.  6> 
The  oonteKt  hsru^  been  decided,  tlis  oonqueron 
wen  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  s 
Irampct  (2  Snm.  iL  28,  zviii.  16,  zz.  22). 

The  81^  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  oooducted  la 
the  following  manner:— A  line  of  drcuBvallatioB* 
waa  drawn  round  the  place  (£z.  iv.  2 ;  Mk.  v.  1), 
oonatmeted  out  of  the  trees  found  in  tlu  neighbtmr- 
hood  (Deut.  zz.  20),  tooether  with  earth  and  any 
other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  cat 
off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  country,  but 
also  sennad  as  a  base  of  operatiooa  for  the  besifgen. 
The  nazt  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one 
or  more  **  mounts'*  or  '*  banks''^  in  the  directisB 
of  the  dty  (2  Sam.  zz.  1 5 ;  2  K.  ziz.  32 ;  Is.  xzzriL 
33),  which  was  graduidly  increaaed  fai  hei^t  until 
it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  dty  wslL  Ob 
this  monnd  or  bank  towers*  were  crscted  (2  K. 
zzv.  1 ;  Jer.  Hi.  4;  Es.  iv.  2,  zvU.  17,  zzi.  22, 
zzvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archen  mig^t 
attack  with  effect  fiattcring-raiw' (Ez.  iv.  2,  izi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walla  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-laddera  might  also  be  pkoed  oa 
it.  Undermining  the  walls,  though  practised  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Am.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed  is 
the  BiUe:  the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  end 
Vule.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warrsnted  by  the  oii- 
ginsi  tezL  Sometimes,  however,  the  walls  were 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  indindoal 
warriors  who  protected  theroaelves  from  above  by 
their  shields  (Ez.  zzvi.  8),  or  by  the  further  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Hdepolvt,*  nfen-ed  to  in 
1  Maoc.  ziii.  43.  Burning  the  ^tea  was  aootho- 
mode  of  obtaining  ingrem  (Judg.  is.  52).  The 
water-supply  wouM  naturally  be  cut  ofi^  if  it  wexe 
possible  (Jud.  vii.  7).  Thj  besi^ed,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  foiiificatiens  (U 
zzii.  10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  waD  ly 
missies  (2  Sam.  zi.  24),  by  throwing  over  beuns 
and  heavy  stonei  (Judg.  iz.  53 ;  2  Sam.  zi.  21 ; 
Joseph.  B.  J,  T.  3,  §3,  6,  §3),  by  pouring  down 
boUing  oU  (^.  /.  iU.  7,  §28),  or  lastly  by  erectisg 
fized  engines  for  the  propiulsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
(2  Chr.  zzvi.  15).  [EwoiME.J  Sallies  were  aho 
made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  besiiseis* 
works  (1  Maoc  vi.  31 ;  ^.  J.  v.  11,  §4),  and 
driving  them  away  iit>m  the  neighbourhood.  Tbe 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  lai^^  anoount  of  illu»> 
tration  from  the  repreientationa  of  e*jdi  scenes  oa 
tbe  Assyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  *'bank*' 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plaue^  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
walls:  moveable  towers  of  considerable  elevati<» 
brought  up,  whence  the  warriors  dischaige  ther 

been  sesigncd  to  it  bj  MidMeUs,  Keil  (JreftAsL  fLsaq 
awl  others.  It  is  difflonit,  however,  in  this  CMS.tBeie 
any  distlDCtion  between  the  tenne  diyft  ani  •dbft'. 
Tbe  ezpressioa  "round  shout"  may  refer  to  tbe  a** 
torn  of  ossting  up  baake  at  different  potels:  the  «« 
of  the  sbagnlar  in  a  ooUective  aense  Awma  a  iicsitf 
dlfBculty. 

SQna 

•T  • 

•  This  b  described  by  Ammlsnos  lbr»eMws  (azat  < 
^10)  ss  a  oombinatlon  of  tbe  CaCiMb  and  the  baistftag 
rem.  by  means  of  wbldi  the  besi^en  brake  IfanMi^  Ihi 
lower  part  of  tbe  walU  and  thae  "  leaped  Into  lbs  dt^* 
not  from  above,  as  tbe  won!*  gnmA/om  fanf^y.  W 
ftem  below. 
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•rrewi  into  the  dtjr:  the  valla  imlnriDliMd,  or 
tttfiDpts  madr  to  destroy  theni  by  pickiiig  lo  pieoes 
Hm  low«r  coami:  the  defeoden  ectiTeij  cngngBd 
Id  archery,  aod  ayerting  the  force  of  the  batterini^ 
rrnn  by  chdna  and  ropeai  the  eoaUiig-ladden  at 
length  broagfat,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hand  (Uyanl*a  Nm.  &  366-374). 

The  tieatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
•erere  in  andent  timaB.    The  leaden  of  the  boat 
were  vol  to  death  (Joeh.  x.  26;  Jodg.  rii.  25), 
with  tne  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  after 
dhath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Mace  xr.  30  ;  Joseph. 
£.  J.  I  17,  f  2).    The  bodies  of  the  soiaers  kiUed 
]b  action  weiv  ptnndei'cd  (t  Saiu.  xxxi.  8 ;  2  Maoc. 
ritt.  27):  tlie  aarriTors  were  either  killed  in  some 
vatage  manner  (Judg.  ix«  45;  2  Sam.  xii.  31; 
S  Chr.  xxT.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6;  1  Sam. 
2L  2),  or  carried  into  captiritj  (Num.  xxxi.  26 ; 
Dent.  XX.  14).    Women  aod  children  were  ooca- 
•famally  put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity 
(2  K.  Tui.  12,  XT.  16;   la.  xiii.  16,  18;  Hos.  x. 
14,  xiii.  16 ;  Am.  i.  13;  Nah.  iii.  10 ;  2  Maoc.  t. 
13) :  but  it  was  more  usual  to  retain  the  maidens 
sa  ooncubines  or  servants  (Judg.  t.  30 ;  2  K.  t.  2). 
^Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  popnhiticn  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  remored  to  a  distant  locality, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  (2  K.  xriL  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiy.  14,  xxr.  11).     In  addition 
to  these  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
ijL  45;  2  K.  iii.  25 ;  1  Maoc  r.  38,  51,  x.  84), 
the  idols  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (la.  xlri.  1, 2), 
or  dotroyed  (1  Blaoe.  t.  68,  x.  84) ;  the  fruit-trees 
were  cot  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  orer- 
api^eading  them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25) ;  and 
toe  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  riii.  4;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
d).    If  the  wai'  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme  mea- 
sures would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  tren- 
nuries  (1  K.  xir.  26;  2  K.  zir.  14,  xut.  18),  or 
lerying  oontributioos  (2  K.  zriii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
sererity  of  the  ancient  naages  towards  the  con- 
quered. With  the  exception  of  the  Osnaanites,  who 
were  deUrersd  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  otheie  than  males 
bearine  arms :  the  women  and  diildren  were  to  be 
kept  aUve  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a  aimilar  spirit 
of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling 
fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  making  siege-works 
(Deut.  xz.  19).  The  law  further  restricted  the 
power  of  the  conqueror  over  females,  and  securad 
to  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
^  The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
beeii  practised  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  retA- 
liation  for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in 
the  cases  of  Adoni-bexek  (Judg.  i.  6,  7),  and  of 
David's  treatment  of  the  Ammonitea  (2  Sam.  x. 
2-4,  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr,  xx.  3);  or  dse  they  weie 
done  by  kwleas  usurpers,  as  in  Menahem*s  treat- 
ment of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (2  K.  xv.  16).  The 
Jewish  kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained 
credit  for  clemency  (1  K.  xx.  31). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  tU.  12; 
2  ijam.  viii.  13,  wiiere,  instead  of  **  gat  him  a 
asane,*'  we  should  read  »*iettq>a  memiriat"),  by 
hm^ng  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (I 
Smb.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
^|Tnpl|*l  songs  and  diuwes,  ic  which  tfcie  whole  i»pn- 
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ktion  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ;  Judg.  t.  ;  1  Sam 
xviii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17;  1  Maca 
iv.  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  oommsBorated 
by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  or 
by  a  national  mourning  (2  Ssm.  iii.  31).  The  fallen 
warriors  were  duly  buied  (1  K.  xi.  15),  their  annt 
being  deposited  in  the  grsve  beside  them  (Ex.  xxxii. 
27),  while  the  enemies  oiipses  were  exposed  to  the 
beaata  of  prey  (1  fiam.  xviL  44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The 
Israelitca  were  directed  to  undergo  the  purification 
imposed  on  those  who  had  toodied  a  corpse,  beibrt 
they  entered  the  precinctB  of  the  camp  or  the  sao^ 
tuary  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  has 
already  been  described  under  6(X)Tr.    [W.  L.  B.j 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  particular  attention  pakl  by  the  Jews  to  the 
deanaing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  paiis  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  East.    As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutelr  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrapulously  dean ;  and  again^  aa 
sandals  were  inefiectual  against  the  dust  and  heat 
of  an  Eastern  dimate,  washing  the  feet  on  enters 
ing  a  house  waa  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  oon^ 
pany  and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller.     The 
fonner  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by  the  Pha- 
risees of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a  matter  of 
ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  hud  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.    The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disdples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  wet  (Matt  xv.  2 ;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  the  expi-easion  "rvyfjcf  used  by  St.  Marii 
has  reference  to  any  tpeaal  regulation  may  pei- 
han  be  doubtful;  tlie  senses  <*oft"  (A.  V.),  aod 
"diligently"  (AUbrd),  have  been  assigned  to  it| 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  **with  tSt  fist,"  as 
though  it  were  necessary  to  doae  the  one  hand, 
whicA  had  already  been  cleansed,  before  it  waa 
applied  to  the  nodean  one.    This  sense  appears 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot) ; 
**  up   to  the  elbow  "   (Theophylact) ;    **  haviu(; 
closed  the  hand  *'  whidi  is  undergoing  the  washing 
(Grot. ;  Scalig.).    The  Pharisaittl  regulations  on 
this  subject  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
entitled  Tadam,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  waa  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §3),  aod  that 
great  care  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  piurity  in  the 
water  used.    The  ordinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
oei^eroonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meal^  is  still 
universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190 ;  Burekluuxlt's  NoUs,  i.  63^ 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
ritual  observance,  except  in  connexion  with  tlie  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held 
a  high  place,  however,  among  the  ritca  of  hosp»- 
tality.  immediately  that  a  ffuest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  ueuJ  to  olTer  the  neoesaary 
materials  for  washing  th^  leet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24  ;  Joiig.  xix.  21  ;  oomp.  Horn. 
Od,  iv.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compliment- 
ary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxr.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44 ;  John 
xiii.  5-14 ;  1  Tim.  r.  10).  Such  a  tcken  of  bosp^ 
tality  is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  deputy  (Rofainsoo'i 
Be».  ii.  229 ;  Jowett's  Res,  pp.  78,  79).  The  feet 
were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  (Cant. 
V.  d).  A  symbolical  sij^ificouce  is  aruKhed  in  Johw 
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liii.  W  tn  wftfhifig  the  fret  aa  oompiirad  with  bnth- 
init  the  whol«  body,  the  former  beinji^  putial  {vlvrm), 
the  Utter  complete  (Xo^),  the  fi>rfiier  oft-repefttcd 
in  Uir*  oourae  of  tlie  dav,  the  latter  done  once  fw 
•Jl ;  nbhence  they  are  adduced  to  illoaitnte  the  die- 
tiiiutioQ  between  occasional  an  and  a  general  atale  of 
•infuloe»«.  After  being  washed,  the  feet  were  on 
festive  oacasicos  anointai  (Luke  rii.  88  ;  John  xii. 
3).  The  indignity  attached  to  the  act  of  washing 
anctliei-'s  feet,  appeaia  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
vessel  nsed  (I's.  It.  8;.  fW.  L.  B.] 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (mtDTK:    fv 

XeurVf).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Koroans, 
divided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  repi-ewnting  the  period  for  whidi 
sentinels  or  pickets  i^emained  on  duty.  The  proper 
Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  three  such  watcher, 
entitled  the  first  or  "beginning  of  the  watches"* 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch*  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
and  the  morning  watch  «  (Ex.  xir.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11).  These  would  last  respectirely  from  sunset 
to  10  P.M. ;  from  10  p.m.  to  2  a.m.;  and  fi-om 
2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended  by  Light- 
foot  (^or.  ffeb.  in  Matt.  xiv.  25)  that  the  Jews 
really  reckoned  four  watches,  thive  only  of  which 
wera  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being  in 
the  moruing.  This,  however.  Is  rendered  impro- 
bable by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  and  is 
oppntied  to  liabbinical  authoi'ity  (Mishnah,  Berach. 
1,  §1 ;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7;  Rashi,  on  Judg. 
vii.  19).  Subtiequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Itoman  supreinacy,  the  number  of  watches  was  in- 
ci-eased  to  four,  whidi  were  described  either  accord- 
ing to  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
."fourth  watch'*  (Matt.  x\y.  25;  oomp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  T.  6,  §5),  or  by  the  terms  "even,  midnight, 
iMxtk-crowing,  and  moruing  **  (Mark  xiii.  35).  These 
terminated  respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  a.m., 
snd  6  A.M.  Conformably  to  this,  the  guard  of 
soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4), 
showing  that  the  Roman  r^ime  was  followed  in 
Heit)d's  army.  Watchmen  appear  to  have  patrolled 
the  streets  of  the  Jewish  towns  (Cant.  iii.  3,  v.  7 ; 
V&.  cixvii.  1,^  where  for  **  waketh  "  we  should  sub- 
stitute "  watcheth ;"  Pa.  cxxx.  6).       [W.  L.  B.] 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Num.  v.  11-31), 
(Qnsn  *D,  *'  watcia  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with 

DnT«Bn  added,  as  "causing  a  curse"  (TIIC, 

timp  Tov  i\9yfAou ;  Philo,  ii.  310,  w^os  ix4yxo9)» 


\  : 


•  Tet  being  an  offering  to  **  bring  faiiqnltj  U>  r^ 
menibmnce"  (v.  16X  H  is  ceremoniallj  ntcd  as  a  "sin 
offering ;"  hence  no  oil  Is  to  be  mixed  with  the  mesl 
before  burning  it,  nor  any  fhuiUucense  to  be  placed  upon 
t  when  burnt,  which  same  nile  was  applied  to  "sin 
ifforings"  generany  (Lev.  v.  11).  With  meat  offertnga, 
m  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  ond  the  Imposition  of 
Wiikiucenae  were  prei>cr!bed  (ii.  1. 2,  7. 14, 15). 

r  Prtibiibl.v  not  the  "  water  of  Mparatlon  "  for  purifies- 
Uon.  mixed  wlih  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for  as  its 
aTemonial  property  wss  to  defile  the  pure  snd  to  purify 
the  andean  (Num.  xlx.  21)  who  touched  it.  It  could  hardlj 
be  iwed  in  a  rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
iiinocenoo  of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  nor.  wiihout  the  symbolism  Jarring.  PerLa|is  water 
from  tM  laver  of  the  sanciuarir  Is  intend^. 

■  The  woras  ri7D>  Tpy?»  n7D^,  landered  In  the 
A  V.  Iv  l!tf  void  '**  rot,"  rsUicr  indicate,  aooonling  Y> 
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The  ritual  prHicril«i  onniMtai  in  tlte  hnalanJ^ 
brintpng  the  woman  before  the  prie4,  and  tk 
emential  pnit  ot  it  is  unquestionably  tlic  oath 
to  which  the  **  water"  was stib^idJaiy,  synbolicBlt 
and  ministerial.  With  her  ne  waa  to  bring  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal  as  an 
offering.  Perhaps  the  whole  is  to  be  reyaitkd 
fram  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this  **  oftariiig  ' 
in  the  light  of  a  oonit-fee.*  God  HimseU%ai 
suddenly  invoked  to  judge,  and  His  pruenee  re* 
ungniaed  by  throwing  a  handful  of  tiie  bariey- 
mod  on  the  blaziitg  altar  in  the  course  of  tlie  rite. 
In  the  fiivt  instance,  however,  the  priest  "set  her 
before  the  Lord'*  with  the  ofienng  in  her  hand. 
The  Miahnah  {Soiah)  prescribes  that  die  be  clothsd 
in  black  with  a  lupe  ginlle  around  her  waist; 
and  from  the  direction  that  the  priest  <*  shall 
uocoTcr  her  head"  (ver.  18),  it  would  seen  she 
came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  black.  As  she 
stood  holding  the  ofiTering,  so  the  priest  stood  hid- 
ing an  earthen  venel  of  holy  water'  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  fixMU  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solenmly  devoted  her  in  the  name  «if  Jehevak 
to  be  **  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people, '  i( 
guil^,  further  describing  the  exact  coosequeDcei 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  **  mem- 
bers "  which  she  had  **  yielded  as  servanta  to  un- 
cleannesa"!  (vers.  21,  22,  27;  oonp.  Kom.  ri. 
19  ;  and  Theodoret,  Qmett.  x.  tn  Num.).  He  then 
"  wrote  these  coxiBes  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them 
out  with  the  bitter  water."  zdA,  having  thrown, 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  faandfal 
of  meal  on  the  altar,  **  caused  the  woman  to  drink" 
the  poti<Hi  thuH  drugged,  she  moreover  answering  to 
the  words  of  his  imprecation,  '*Amen,  Amen.** 
Josephus  adds,  if  the  sus|Mcion  was  unfounded,  she 
obtained  conception,  if  trae,  she  died  infiuDoady. 
This  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  if  she  "be  desk, 
then  shall  she  be  free  and  ahaU  cowceine  scetf **  (vcr. 
28),  wor^  which  seem  to  mean  that  when  rastored 
to  her  husband's  affection  she  should  be  Ueasfd  with 
f ruitfulne« ;  or,  that  if  oonoeptioii  had  taken  fdace 
before  her  appearance,  it  would  have  its  propu- 
issue  in  child-bearing,  whidi,  if  she  had  been  un- 
fiiithful,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  operatMn  ti 
the  curse.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  hnsbawi 
would  not  be  forwaitl  to  publish  bis  sospkwus  oi 
his  own  injury,  unless  there  were  symptoma  of  ap- 
parent conception,^  and  a  risk  of  a  duld  bj 
being  presented  to  him  as  his  own.     In  this 

Oesen.  a.  v.  /C9«  to  *  become  or  make  kan."    MldMetti 

-  T 

thonght  ovarian  dropay  was  intended  by  the  BjmptuMs 
Josephoa  eays,  rov  rt  fficAovv  ccv«««rrec  wrg,  cu  vv* 
cocAtoy  vUpov  mrroAoit/UbtirTOf  (Jul.  Hi.  11,  ^C). 
t'  This  is  eomewhat  supported  by  the  nsakfring  In  thi 

^V.  of  the  words  nbsn^  Hth  KIHl.  v.l3.by«neitlM« 

Khe  be  takw  wiik  ttc  maaiKr,'*  the  ilaildsed  woete  bHag 
added  tLt  explanatory,  without  any  to  oonwpuad  ta  the 
oriRlnal.  and  pointing  to  the  saddm  cessUon  of  'the 
uaniif  r  "  or  "  custom  of  women  **  (Gen.  xviiL  1 1.  xxzL  SS) 
L  e.  the  menstrual  fiux.  aaggesUng,  in  the  case  of  a  wceDia 
not  past  the  age  of  cfaUd*bearing,  that  oonoeplJaQ  haA 
talcen  place.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  ibe  m- 
picions  of  the  husband  would  be  so  far  basied  upm  a  iscL 
Jt  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  woidsmay  be  as 
extenaioii  of  the  sense  of  tboae  tanmedlalelj  fn»td!» 
nS  TK  *1P1>  when  the  connected  tnwarwooU  be.  *«i 

there  be  no  witness  against  her.  and  ahe  be  not  tskeo.* 
I  e.  taken  In  the  fact ;  comp.  John  viiL  4,  m§lf^  i  yi»l 
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thr  woman't  imtural  appreheaswDt  refputttng  her 
vwn  gttUtioo  would  opeimte  vei  j  stnMigly  to  luake 
htt  ■hrink  from  the  potion,  if  guilty.    For  plain!  j, 
tbe  eflioct  of  Mich  •  oeremooial  on  the  nerroiu 
lyilcm  of  one  to  cireumatanoed,  might  eaail  j  go  flur 
to  imperil  her  life,  eren  without  the  preeiae  aymp- 
tona  aacribed  to  the  water.    Meanwhile  the  rule 
would  opeimte  beneficiallj  for  the  woman,  if  inno- 
cmt,  who  would  be  during  this  interval  under  the 
moteetioa  of  the  court  to  which  the  husband  had 
linself  appealed,  and  so  far  secure  against  any 
violent  conseqnnice  of  his  jealousy,  whi<£  had  thus 
Ibund  a  Tcnt  recognised  by  law.     Further,  by  thus 
interposing  a  peiiod  of  probation  the  fieioenew  of 
CBQJugal  jealousy  might  oool.    On  comparing  this 
fugument  with  the  further  restrictions  laid  down  in 
ibe  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit  the  application 
ti  this  rite,  there  seems  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
leooone  was  ever  had  to  it  in  fret.  [Adultert.] 
Tbe  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment  wordd 
cabc&tio  or  medical  rdating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient 
the  water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  lus  descended 
among  Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day, 
and  a  siclc  Arab  would  probably  think  this  the 
most  ratural  way  of  '*  taking  "  a  pi«icription.  See, 
<Hi  the  general  subject,  Groddeck  dg  tett.  Hebr, 
purgat,    caatitatit    in   Ugol.    Thesaur,  (Wine:). 
The  custom  of  audi  an  ordeal  was  probably  tndi- 
tional  in  Moses'  time,  and  by  tiencicg  it  round  with 
the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the  solemility  of 
the  presvtibed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  deprive  it 
JO  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendency,  and 
jrould  probably  restiain  the  husband  from  some  of 
the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  oCher- 
sri&e  be  driven   by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so 
powerful  in  the  Oriental  mind.    On  the  whole  it 
is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a 
written  instrument,  nther  as  the  mitigation  of  a 
custom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  a  barrier  placed  in 
tbe  way  of  uncalculating  vindictivecess.'    Viewing 
the  mculations  concerning  matrimony  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  the  same  principle  animating  them  in 
nil  their  parts — ^that  or  providing  a  1^1  channel 
Sot  the  coune  of  natural  feelings  where  irrepres- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  in- 
tensity, and  so  assisting  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
gentler  temper  in  the  boaom  of  the  nation.    The 
precept  was  given   **  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and  the  tendency 
of  softening  them.    (See  some  remarks  in  Spencer, 
dt  Leg,  Htbr.)  [H.  H.] 

WATEB  OF  SEPAJEUTION.  [PoBinCA- 

TION.] 

WAVE-OFFEBIKG  (HDWn,  "a  waving," 

from  tjW,  "  to  wave,"  HIH^  *3D^  HDWri,  "  a 
waving  before  Jehovah  ").  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  •*  heaving"  or  ••  raising"  the  oH'ering,  was 
ati  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peaoe-offenngs. 
In  such  the  right  shoulder,  cnnsidei^  the  dioicest 
po  't  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  *'  heaved,"  and  viewed 
ms  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefoi«  by  the 
piiest ;  the  breast  was  to  be  '*  waved,"  and  eaten 
fij  the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
FasBover  a  sheaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to 
bo  waved,  acoompnnled  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  un- 
blemished hunb  of  the  first  rear,  from  the  |«r- 
Ibrmance  of  which  cei-emony  the  days  till  Pentecost 
wen  to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  tTvo 
•Avns,  tbe  fijcst-fruits  of  the  ripe  ooni.  wan  to  as 
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oflfkred  with  a  bumt-oflermg,  a  sin-oflenng;  and  two 
lambs  of  the  fhst  year  for  a  peaoe-ofiering.  Thest 
likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  am  to  be 
/bond  in  Ex.  xxii.  24,  28;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  vi^* 
71,  it,  21,  z.  14,  15,  xziii.  10, 15,  20;  Num.  vl 
M,  xviii.  11,  18,  26-29.  &c. 

We  find  also  the  word  2101311  applied  hi  Ex. 
SKXvHi.  24,  to  the  gold  ofllered'by  the  people  for  the 
fimiture  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  there  called 
nCISnn  Snt.  it  may  have  been  waved  when 
p«Sentad,  but  it  seaou  not  imposKible  that  riDI^Jl 
had  acquired  a  secondary  seutfe  so  as  to  denote 
**  free-will  otTering."  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
the  oeromony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  Isittelites  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
wheUier  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or 
by  tbe  worshipper  with  the  foimer's  ahsistance. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  represents  it  as  done  l^ 
tbe  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regaid 
must  be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  oi 
sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  penoe-oflerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  ancrihces,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witn<«fed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-ofieritig 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burntroffei'- 
ing  gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  His  own,  the 
victim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-ofleriiig, 
as  establishing  illations  betweoi  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, was  paiticipated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  bi^east  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the  f^houkler 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  His  thi-one  in 
the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  bi^east  that  He  is 
present  in  every  quarter  of  the  eaith.  The  cne 
rite  testified  to  His  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the 
other  to  His  being  among  and  with  His  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  pAio»- 
ofiering  accompanied  the  wave-i^heaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  saciifice 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  is  styled  a  bumt- 
ofiering.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  every- 
where else  the  rite  of  waving  belon«  to  a  peace* 
ofiering,  and  that  beaides  a  sin  and  a  bumtK>fiering, 
there  was  one  in  connexion  with  the  wav>-loavcfl  d 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  wary  of  con- 
cluding that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
The  significance  of  then  rites  seems  co;isiderable. 
The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's 
birthday.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  bii-ths — that  of  the  people  into  nationnl 
life ;  that  of  thdr  needful  sustenance  into  yearly  life 
— combined  in  the  Piusover.  All  first-fruits  were 
holy  to  God :  the  first>bom  of  men,  the  tiret-produoe 
of  the  earth.  Both  principles  were  recoguixed  in  the 
Passover.  When,  six  weeks  after,  the  harvest  had 
ripened,  the  fiist^fruits  of  its  matured  produce  mtxt 
similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  Both  were  waved, 
tlie  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  {s^esence  and 
working  all  around  us  being  suraly  most  appropriate 
and  s^guiiicuit  in  their  case.  t^«Gtl 
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WAY.  Thit  word  has  now  in  odinaiy  pnrinaos 
10  entindf  fonakoi  its  original  iienae  (exoqit  in 
oombinatioo,  as  in  **  liighwav,"  **  caiuewmy  *'),  and 
is  so  unifonnij  emfJoycd  in  tlie  seoondaiy  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  "costom"  or  **  manner,"  that 
it  is  ditBcult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequentlj  signiiies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
transJaton  have  employed  it  as  the  eqaiTiilent  of 
no  less  tlian  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
these,  sereral  had  the  same  secondary  tense  which 
the  word  <^  way  "  has  with  us.  Two  othen  (mlC 
•nd  3*n3)  are  emi^oyM  only  by  the  poets,  a<id 

are  commonly  rendered  '*  path  "  in  the  A.  V.  But 
tiie  term  wbidi  most  frequently  oucui^  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  f  though  it  also  is  now 
and  thai  used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is 
^1^,  deree,  connected  with  the  German  treten  and 

the'^Exiglish  **  tread/'  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
tliei«  is  hardly  a  single  passage  in  which  this  woiti 
occurs  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  moi« 
real  if  <<  road  to"  wei-e  substituted  for  •*  way  of.** 
Thus  Oen.  iri.  7,  '*  the  spring  on  the  rood  to 
Shur ; "  Num.  xiv.  24,  <*  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea : " 
1  Sam.  vL  12,  "  the  road  to  Beth^hemesh  ;"  Judg. 
ix.  37,  **  the  nwd  to  the  oak  •  of  Meoaenim ; "  2  K. 
xi.  19,  *<  the  rtNul  to  the  g»te."  It  tuins  that  which 
b  a  mere  genaal  expresaiou  intoasubtttautial  I'eality. 
And  so  in  like  roanuer  with  tlie  word  IB6$  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  alm<Mit  invaiiably  tmns- 
latwi  *•  way."  Mark  x.  32,  «*  They  wei«  on  the 
road  going  up  to  Jerusalem  ; "  Matt  xx.  17,  "  and 
J^ui  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  tlie  crowd  of  pilgiims  who,  like  themselres, 
were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  deree  and  Ms  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gious course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  oocura  but 
rnrely,  perhaps  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14, 
**  the  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
pix)bably  alluding  to  some  idolatovus  rites  then 
practised  there ;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  **  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  pmctices, 
"  in  me,  and  lead  me  ju  the  everlasting  way."  Bat 
m  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles  Mt,  *'  the  way,"  "  the 
lood,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  teim  for 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23, 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
"  that "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translatnrs,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in 
XXIV.  22. 

The  religwn  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  **  tiie  path,"  (jBt  tartk,  iv.  66).  and  **  the  right 
IMth"  (i.  5;  iv.  174).  Gesenius  {Tfies.  353) 
im-H  collected  examples  of  the  same  expiwaion  in 
other  buiguages  and  rdigiona.  £G.] 

WEAPONS.    [Arms.] 

WEXQKJj (^KchSled:  yaX^:  musUla)  oosan 

only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
Acuoitltng  to  the  old  venions  and  the  Talmud,  the 
Ht^b.  cJtdled  denotes  "a  weasel"  (see  Lewysohu, 
^iuol.  das  Talm.  p.  91,  and  Buxtorf;  Lex,  o.  Mob, 
ct  Talm.  p.  756) ;  but  if  the  word  is  identical  with 

the  Arabic  chuld  (JJL^)  «id  the  Sjriac  chuldo 

J I ,  \*^  ^-V  as  Bochait  ( Hierot,  ii.  435)  and  others 

\j 

*  This  is  more  obscure  in  the  A.  V.  even  than  the 
others— "Cwae  along  by  tbe  pUin  of  Meonenim." 
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have  cBdeavoofid  to  show,  flKi«  is  no  doota  IN 
*«  a  mole  "  is  the  animal  iodioaftni.  Gavoios  (  Thn, 
p.  474),  however,  has  the  iKUnwiag  very  true  eb> 
sei-vation:  '*2jiitis  constat  animalium  neniiua  psi^ 
saepe  in  hac  lii^a  Las  in  alin  oognata  aliud,id 
Tcro  simile^  animal  aignifieare."  He  piafers  %» 
render  the  term  by  •*  Weasel." 

Moles  are  oommco  enoogh  in  Palsstiiie;  TTssisi 
qoist  (Tkw.  p.  120),  peaking  of  the  •tnintry 
between  Jalfii  and  Kama,  says  he  had  never  area  ia 
any  plaoe  the  ground  so  cast  up  by  moka  as  ia 
theae  pUina.  There  was  scavoe  a  yard's  lengtli 
between  each  moU-hilL  It  is  not  imprafaaUe  that 
both  the  To/pa  wrapata  and  the  T.  oosri,  uk 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  ^Maks  {EiaL  Amim. 
i.  8,  §.'i),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  ne 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  fiimily  of  Jfta- 
telidat  also  ia  donbtiess  well  represented.  Pcrhap 
it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Hek  tenn  the  same  signi- 
ficati<Mi  which  tlie  oqgnate  Arabic  and  Syriae  hsvt, 
and  andenstand  *  «*mo]o"  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
[MOLB.J  [W.  H.J 

WEAVING  (SIK).  Tbe  ait  of  weaving  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  dvilization. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  inreoted,  wv 
know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with  great  skill 
by  the  Egyptians  at  a  veiT  early  period,  and  faeocs 
the  invention  was  not  nunaturally  attributed  ts 
them  (Plin.  vii.  57).  The  **  vestures  of  fine  linen' 
such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  thar  quality,  aa  attested  by 
existiug  specimens,  is  prcmounoed  to  be  not  inferier 
to  the  fintvt  cambric  of  modem  tinses  (^Wilkinaon, 
ii.  75).  The  isiaeiites  were  probably  aoquainteJ 
with  the  process  bffore  thdr  sojourn  in  l^ypi;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  tbe 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  tiw 
hangings  of  the  Tabemade  (Ex.  xxxr.  35;  1  Chr. 
iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians  were  still  firnied  Ibr  their  ma- 
nufiicturss  of  •*fine'*  (i. «.  hackled)  flax  and  d 
Mri,^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *•  networka,"  kit 
more  probably  a  iMte  material  either  of  linen  or 
I  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  From  them  the  TyrianB  pro- 
cured the  **  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  (Ex.  xxvii.  7),  the  handMnne 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  r^re- 
sentations  of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  carried  oo 
in  Egypt,  goneniUy,  but  not  universally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  M).  This  was 
the  ease  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  tana  ok  the 
Exodus  (I  Chr.  iv.  2 1 ),  but  in  bttca-  times  it  nsuallv 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  fenuUes  to  supply  the  iMosdwId 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  aa 
industrious  housewift  would  prodoee  a  flBurplas  fijr 
sale  toothers  (Pivv.  xxxi.  la,  19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  fcousa  of 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  inddeulal  dc^issk. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  doth  was  fiffd 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottosn,  sd 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85)  that  the 
Egypthuis,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  prenci 
the  woof  downwaids,  must  be  received  with  ntttr- 
vation  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  similar  varictj 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  infenW 
from  the  remark  of  St.  John  (xix.  23V  that  Ihe 
seamkHB  coat  was  woven  "  irom  ^e  top      (la  r«s 
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Ki«#c>).  TuBies  of  thiii  liifxt  were  ()«Bifnwted  by  | 
th«  Itomant  rectaet  iniplyinj;  thnt  ther  wei«  miKle 
at  n  upright  loom  at  which  the  wenver  stood  to 
his  work,  thrusting  the  woof  apwards  (Plin.  Tiii. 
74).  Tht  modein  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom, 
raised  above  the  giound  by  short  legs  (Burckhanlt's 
A'otes,  i.  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
itself  btit  speaks  of  the  beam*  to  which  the  warp 
was  attadMd  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19) ; 
and  of  the  pin  *  to  whieh  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
n\ho  notice  of  the  shuttle,*  v;hich  is  described  by  a 
twin  sijnttficant  of  the  nvt  «tf  weaving  (Job  vil.  6) ; 
th<'  thrum'  or  thi-ead:!  which  attached  the  web  to 
tlip  \tci\m  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  margm);  and  the  web* 
It-^elf  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  A.  V.  »*benm").  Whether 
th«*  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  ivtdered  "  warp  *'  s 
and  *'woof,"^  really  mean  theM,  admits  of  doubt, 
inaMnoch  as  It  is  not  easy  to  nee  how  the  one 
cooki  be  affected  with  leprosy  without  the  other : 
)iprhaps  the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture 
(Knobd,  in  loc,).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with,  the  woof  being  paased  through  with 
the  hand  (Kobinson's  Bib.  Be9.  i.  169).  The 
Kpeed  with  which  the  weaver  msed  his  shuttle,  and 
tlie  decisive  manner  in  which  he  separated  the 
wfb  irom  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done, 
supplied  vivid  images,  the  former  of  the  speedy 
paioage  of  lift  (Job  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden 
death  (Is.  xxxviii.  12). 

The  textuns  produeed  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  wry  various.  The  ooaner  kinda,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackoloUiy  and  tht  "hairy  gannents" 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camera  hair 
(£x.  xxvi.  7 ;  Matt  ill.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  dothing  ^Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  xxii.  13;  Ex.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
ducing the  different  textures  described  in  the  Bible  as 
**  linen  "  and  "  fine  linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and 
flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
(Uv.  xix.  19;  Deut  xxli.  11).  With  regaid  to 
the  ornamental  kinds  of  work*  the  terms  rikmah^ 
**  needlework,"  and  ma'clM  cAdiA46,  •*  the  work  of 
the  cunning  workman,"  have  been  abvady  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Embboidkbeb,  to  the  effect  that 
both  kinds  were  prodnoed  in  the  loom,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a 
device  or  pattern  In  the  latter,  tho  rikmah  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  variegated  stuff'  without  a  pattam. 
We  may  further  notloe  the  teims:  (1)  tkAbaU^ 
and  iaAbSU  ^  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  4,  39),  and  signifying  tesaelated  (A.  V. 
**  broidered"),  •'.  e.  with  depressions  probably  of  a 
9quai*e  shape  worked  in  it,  similar  to  the  texture 
described  oy  the  Romans  under  the  term  tcuJtulatvs 
(Plin.  viit.  73;  Juv.  ii.  97);  this  was  produced  in 
the  loom,  as  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  weaver  (Ex.  xxxix.  27).  (2)  lf4sA«dr>  (A.V. 
**  twined"),  applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which 
the  curtains  of  the  tabenutde  and  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  made  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  6,  kc.)i 
in  this  texture  eaiJi  thread  consisted  of  several  finer 
throads  twisted  together,  as  is  described  to  have 

*  "it  JD ;  80  eatled  Ihna  Its  rssewhlancw  to  a  phragb- 
aua'syoke. 

*  n3K.     This  ftsna  Is  otherwise  nndemtood  of  the 

waifv  as  la  tbeL^lZ.  and  the  Vulgate  (Oesso.  Tku, 
I».8tQV 
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been  the  cue  with  the  f<uned  coralel  of  Ama^ia 
(Herod,  iii.  47).  (3)  Mishbetadth  «4Ai26»  (A.  Y. 
**  of  wrought  gold  "),  textmies  in  which  gold  thread 
was  interwoven  (Ps.  xlv.  13).  The  Babylouians 
were  particuUrly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving, 
and  embroidered  groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the 
robes  (Plio.  viii.  74;  Layaid,  Nin,  ii.  4l4J): 
the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment"  semeted  by 
Achnn  was  probably  of  this  character  (Josh.  viL  2 1). 
The  sacerdotal  vestments  aiY  said  to  have  bees 
woveu  in  one-piece  without  Uie  intervention  oi 
any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Joseph.  ^Ik^.  Iii. 
7,  §4).  The  "*  oottt  witliout  seam"  {jcvritw  ifi^a- 
^s)  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crudHxion 
(John  xix.  23),  was  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter in  this  respect,  but  made  of  a  leas  costly 
material  (Carpsov,  Appar.  p.  72).       [W.  L.  B.] 

WEDDING.    [Marriage.] 

WEEK  ({f^ne^,  or  11^,  from  yiB^,  «<  seven," 

a  heptad  of  any  thing,  but  particulaj-ly  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days :  iffhfids  :  teptitnana).  We 
have  also,  and  much  ofteuer,  Hy^U^,  or  np3SS^ 

Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  greas  an- 
tiquity, on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among  the 
Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  peiioid  of 
seven  dajrs.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  Implied 
in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifiosB  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  SJ,  '*  in  proces\  of  time,"  literalljr 
"  at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
narrative  of  the  subsklence  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
10),  ''and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  dayx;"  ani 
we  find  it  recognised  by  the  Syiian  Laban  (Gen. 
xxix.  27),  "  AilHl  her  week."  It  is  needleas  to  say 
that  this  division  of  time  is  a  raarked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  suilicwotly  showing 
that.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  mrnlt 
the  key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  through 
the  Sabbatical  years  up  to  that  of  jubilee.  [2)ee 
Saubath;  Sabbatical  Tkab;  and  Jubilui-v 
Tkab  op.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  Is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Ite 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  obsei-vance  so  wide^«p<r«<iit. 
and  it  occufnes  so  important  a  place  in  sacred  tilings, 
that  It  has  been  rerj  generally  thrown  back  as  fai 
as  the  ci'eation  of  man,  who  on  this  supposition  was 
told  from  the  very  first  to  divide  his  time  on  the 
mod«!l  of  the  Creau>i''s  order  of  working  and  resting. 
Tlie  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if  this  be  so^  as  old 
as  man  himself;  and  we  need  not  seek  for  reasons 
either  in  the  human  mind  or  the  facts  with  which 
that  mind  cornea  in  contact,  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be  refened 
neither  to  man's  thoughta  nor  to  man's  will.  A 
ptu-ely  theological  git)und  is  thus  established  (or 
the  week  and  for  the  saaiKlnesii  of  the  numlniT 
seven.  They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  six  davs'  creation  and  thf 
l>ivine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  thev  consider  tc 
have  been  made  known  to  man  from  the  very  firsC^ 
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ind  by  an  uypetl  i/t  Uw  eiceeding  |irffvnIeiioe  off 
Ihe  hebdoiiuMnI  division  of  time  fitxn  the  earlint  j 
age— an  argument  the  force  of  which  is  ciiisider«d 
to  be  enhana:il  by  the  alk^ped  absence  of  an/  natural 
ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  darit  ai  to  when  the  reoord  of  the 
six  days*  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
Unguage  is  uaed  and  human  appi^ensions  are  ad- 
drMiied  in  that  record,  so  the  we^  being  already 
icoown,  the  perfection  of  tlie  Divjne  woi-k  and 
Sabbath  may  wdl  have  been  set  forth  under  the 
Agiire  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing  the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-cpread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
veml ;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were 
too  important  to  allow  the  argument  fix»n  its  pre- 
valency  to  stand ;  and  that  ao  fiy  from  its  being 
without  ground  in  natw«,  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  c(»venient  way  of  dividing  the  month.  Emdk 
of  theeepoints  must  now  bo  briefly  considered : — 

1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theological  ground 
mnr  be  sheerfhlly  acknowledged  by  both  sides ;  but 
nothiflg  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  original  cauae  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  creation  ai^  the  fourth  com* 
mandment  give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  thei-e- 
fore  the  deepest  gronnd  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
wiopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Whether  the  week  gave  i*s  sacredness  to  the  number 
seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that  nnmber 
helped  to  detennine  the  dimena(«s  of  the  week,  it 
b  impoe«ible  to  say.  The  lattei*  foct,  the  ancient 
asceiHienrj  of  the  number  seven,  might  rest  on 
divers  git>unda.  The  planets,  according  to  the 
astivnomy  of  those  tim<>s,  were  seven  in  number ; 
so  are  tlie  notes  of  the  dintoiiic  scale ;  so  aUo  many 
other  things  naturally  attracting  obaervaticc 

2ndty.  The  prevalence  of  ^e  weekly  division 
Wits  indeed  very  great,  but  a  neai^r  approach  to 
univei'sality  is  required  to  render  it  an  argument 
for  the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It 
waa  adopted  by  all  the  6bemitic  races,  and,  in  tlie 
later  peiiod  of  thar  history  at  leasts  by  the  Klgjp- 
tians.  Across  the  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division 
ail  but  identical  with  it,  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
also  obtains  now  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  waH  introduced  into  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohammedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
universally  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  admits  of 
doubt.  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  Quationes  Mo- 
saicat,  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which 
we  may  be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deserves,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but 
of  the  Tigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  to  be  for  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  ot^r  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  late  period  cither  to  Greeks 
or  Komans. 

3rdly.  So  for  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  re^ 
Gomnjend  iti  adoption.  Where  the  days  were  named 
from  planetary  deitlM,  as  ammig  first  the  Aai^Nians 
and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  l&^^yptlans,  there  of 
eourpe  each  period  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a 
whole,  and  that  whole  might  come  to  be  recognixed 
by  nations  that  disregarded  or  rejected  the  practioe 
which  had  shaped  and  detennined  it.  But  further, 
week  is  a  most  natuial  andnearly  an  eaotqo*- 
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dripartition  of  the  Bionth,  so  that  the 
the  moon  may  tnully  have  sufQgestcd  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
tiie  hebdomadal  divisioo  amo^g  other  nafi 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible 
which  we  haire  to  do.  Kren  if  it  were  pn>««d  tiut 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Kgrptians,  as  Khctcbnt 
by  Dion  Cassius  (iTiJt.  Bam,  xxzru.  18',  cxii^ed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Ivxndua,  the  diikin* 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Thctr  week  wn 
simply  determined  by  the  Sabbatli;  ai»d  thcrr  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them.  h»ria$ 
either  had  a  name  aaugned  to  it,  or  any  partacstiar 
•asodationa  bound  up  with  it.  The  di^a 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the 
nnmemls,  counted  from  the  Sabfaeth.  We 
have  indeed  to  return  to  the  £gy 
week  at  a  later  stage  of  ear  inquiij,  hot  our  tana 
and  main  business,  as  we  have  already  aaid,  is  w<th 
the  wedc  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  \xiz.  27,  that  it  was  knew 
to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunctieo  to  Jma^ 


"  fulfil  her  wees,"  indicates  thai  it  ww  u 
fixed  term  for  great  festive  odcbntiou.  The 
probable  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  that 
tells  Jacob  to  fulfil  Leah's  wttk^  the  proper 
of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connexion  with  his 
riage  to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Red 
(comp.  Jndg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeral 
anoe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequtea  of  Jacob, 
Joseph  "  m»ie  a  mourning  for  bis  fatbiY  arvcft 
days*'  (Gen.  1. 10).  But  neither  of  thew  instancrs 
any  moK  thiiu  Noah's  fNroceduie  in  the  ark.  fi» 
fuither  thau  showing  the  custom  of  obeerviBc  a 
term  of  seven  days  for  any  obaerranoe  of  impun- 
anoe.  They  do  not  prave  that  the  whole  year,  oc^ 
the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided  at  all  t.B«»« 
and  without  regard  to  remarkable  events. 

In  Exodus  of  oourae  the  week  comes  into  w  t 
distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  greet  icdbSe— 
the  l^ssMver  and  the  Feast  of  Tabeuiacke — aie  |ir»- 
longed  for  seven  days  afler  that  of  their  initiati«4i 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c),  a  cu&tom  which  miM4i»  .a 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembranoea  and  topics  of  the  gi^ent  (e4iTak  «« 
prolonged  till  what  is  technioAny  csUcd  the  ociei«. 
Although  the  Keast  of  Penteoost  lasted  but  one  day, 
yet  the  time  for  its  obtienmnoK  was  to  be  «3Dtiat»4 
by  weeks  from  the  l^ueover,  wheuce  one  of  it^ 
titlfs,  '*  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  reen,  «»• 
panded  so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and-  t:w 
sevfsith  year  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  have  been  neglected  befoi^ 
the  Csptivity,  their  e^ct,  when  studied,  mu>t  hat « 
been  to  render  the  words  yi3C  IjBSeyuCt,  lemt, 
capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  yean  afanosi  » 
natuivlly  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  gromiity 
of  the  word  would  have  this  effect  at  anv  raSik. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophcer, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  ui^ 
tnxj  symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  nel  u^ 
familiar  and  easily  understood  language.  Thin  is  w>t 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpR* 
tation,  nor  do  we  propo««  giving  our  opinioo  of  say 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  oar  subject  t»  i«> 
mark  that,  whatever  be  the  meriCa  of  thai  whidk  a 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypae  UDdcntanda  a  year  by  a 
day.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  as  farced  and  uoaaturi^ 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intendad  to  be  tboi 
understood  'n  the  places  ia  questioB,  tfaair 
would  havf  been  a  coogruoBa,  and 
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fnpct}  atirndant  on  the  scheme  which  ootinta  weec-t  ] 
Pi" }  e^iii,  and  both  would  have  been  a  natural  com- 
puUtion  tc  minds  fiuniliar  and  occupied  urith  the 
WW  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  bo  dwelt  on<  ijaci-ed  as  the  diyision  was, 
and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
God's  people,  it  now  i*eoeived  additional  solemnity 
from  our  Lord's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
His  work  i^  life  into  a  week. 

Umce  the  Christian  Chu«x^,  fi«m  the  very  first, 
wm  £imiliar  with  the  week.  St.  Fsnl's  language 
(I  Cor.  zvi.  2,  MBTJb  /uiW  va^fiAr^w)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inliabitauts  of  Corinth 
generally;  ^r  they  to  whom  hft  was  writing, 
though  doubtlen  the  majority  of  them  were  Gen- 
tiles, yet  knew  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdomadal 
division.  Dion  Csssius,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd 
eentury,  speaks  of  it  as  Lioth  uniTeml  and  recent 
in  his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  two  sdiemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  he  ooittiders  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
diArent  days  were  fixed  (Dion  Cassias,  xxvii.  18). 
Those  names,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpetu- 
ated themselves  over  Oiristendom,  though  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
except  in  so  tar  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quaiTelled  with  their  Psgan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  ui- 
quire  into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
deeply-learned  paper  in  the  PMhlogioai  Muaemn, 
If  the  Lite  Archdeaoou  Haie,*  gives  the  credit  of 
ijB  invention  to  the  Cbaldees.  Dion  Csiisius  was 
however  pretty  ^uiv  to  have  been  right  in  tracing 
its  adoption  by  the  lloman  world  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while 
diristendom  was  in  its  ciadle,  the  law  by  whidi 
f  he  was  to  divide  her  time  came  without  coUusioo 
with  her  into  univenal  oliservaoce,  thus  making 
things  ready  for  her  to  impotie  on  mankind  that 
week  on  which  all  Chiistinn  life  has  been  shaped — 
that  week  gix)unded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
fartite  the  month,  but  based  on  tlie  eailiest  leeson 
of  reveUtion,  and  propa^tug  to  man  his  Maker's 
model  as  that  whereby  to  legulate  his  working 
and  his  rest — that  week  which  once  indeed  in 
nodem  times  it*  has  been  attempted  to  abolish, 
because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the  whole 
Christian  fiiith,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  ate  sure 
it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
thut  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's 
invlncibilit*  and  perpetuity.  [F.  G.] 

WEEK8,  FEAST  OP.    [Pentkoost.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

L  WEIGHTS. 

Tnttvduction. — xt  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
sulad  iu  this  niiide,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
nd  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulars 
'lifiereni  from  auy  at  which  otlier  investigators 
Ittvc  arrived.    The  disagreement  of  the  opiuiooa 
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respecting  apclent  weights  that  have  been  formel 
on  the  evida^e  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
shoMTs  the  importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  evidence  of  monuments.  Tlie  evidence  of  the 
Bible  is  clear,  except  in  the  case  of  one  passage,  but  it 
requiiies  a  monumental  commentary.  The  general 
piinciple  of  the  present  inquiiy  was  to  give  the 
evidenoe  of  the  monuments  the  preferanoe  on  ail 
doubtful  points,  and  to  oompaiv  it  with  that  of  lite- 
rature, so  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statemeuts 
which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  twu, 
or  even  three,  diderent  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certain- 
talent  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  draclims,- 
these  are  usually  explained  to  be  drachms  on  tlie 
old,  or  Commercial,  standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced 
standard,  or  i^n  on  the  further  reduced  standai^ 
equal  to  that  of  Roman  dcBarii  of  the  early  em* 
perors ;  but  if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coins 
the  weight  of  the  talent  in  qucstiMi,  we  can  decide 
with  what  standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  tea 
is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Besides  this  eeneral  principle,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  bear  in  mina  the  following  poe^tulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Gi«ek  svbtems  of  Trei^ht  were 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  au  Kastem 
souitx. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  asd 
Persiti,  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  tha  Babylonian, 
and  the  Eubolc^  are  divisibla  either  by  6000,  or  by 
3600. 

3.  The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul« 
tiple  of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two- 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard 
weight. 

5.  The  statementa  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
relation  of  difierent  systems  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  indicating  original  or  cunert  i-e!atica.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  spcriul  study  of  metixH 
logy  we  must  infer  original  relation  ;  isolated  state- 
ments may  mther  be  thought  to  indicate  current 
reliition.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  ether  kind  of  ration. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly-obvious  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  inoon^ect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  di-achms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  number  of  diachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
stiict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  ot  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  te 
visionary  results  if  be  does  not  use  gi^eat  caution  in 
his  investJgitioDB. 

The  information  respecting  the  Hebrew  weighu 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statements  necessitates 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known  to, 
the  Greeks  as  hOe  as  Alexander's  time.  We  b^n 
with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  direct  data 
tor  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  system  or 
systems,  and  finally  endeavour  to  cflcct  tlut  deter- 
mination, adding  a  oomparative  view  of  all  our 
main  results. 

i.  Eatiy  Or^k  taletda. — ^Tliree  principal  systems 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alea- 
ander,  thoi>e  of  the  Aeginelaa,  the  Attic,  and  th« 
Kubdc  talcnto. 
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1.  The  AcgiQftan  talent  is  sUted  to  bur*  con- 
tained SO  mtniie,  nod  ftOOO  ilmchms.  Th«  (bllowing 
points  are  iLiontestably  eistsibli^hed  on  the  evidenot 
of  ancient  writers,  its  drachm  was  henTier  than 
the  Attic,  hf  which,  when  unqualified,  we  mean 
tho  drachm  of  the  fullnaonetary  standard,  weighing 
about  67*5  gratna  Trov.  Pollnx  states  that  it  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachms  and  ItK)  Attic  minae. 
Anlus  €Mnus,  referring  to  the  time  of  Dem<K 
athenes,  speaks  of  a  talent  bdng  equal  to  10,000 
dnichm?,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  theT  woul<f 
be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  )iis  own 
time  were  equal  to  current  reduced  Attic  dmchms. 
the  terms  dradims  and  denarii  being  then  used  in 
terchangeably.  In  aocordanre  with  these  statement? , 
we  find  a  monetary  8}'8tem  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  lliniee,  of  which  the  dradmi  weighs 
about  110  fr8.,in  rtrj  nearly  the  proportion  requiivl 
to  the  Attic  (6 :  10  : :  67-5 :  1 12-5). 

The  diver  ooins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of 
whidi  the  drachm  ht»  an  average  maximum  wei^it 
of  about  96  grs.  The  famous  Cjzioene  staten  of 
electrum  Kppt»r  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  Aq^na,  for  thej  weigh  about  240  grs.,  and 
are  said  to  havo  been  equal  in  value  to  28  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  Dane,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
lo  20  such  drachms,  which  would  gire  tiie  CyzioNies 
(20 :  129  ::  28  :  180)  three-iburtha  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  amgned  to  the  composition  of  dec- 
Cram  by  Pliny.  If  we  may  infer  that  the  silver 
was  not  counted  In  the  value,  the  CjsieeneB  would 
be  equal  to  low  didnudims  of  Aegina.  The  drachm 
obtained  from  the  silver  ooins  of  Aegina  has  very 
nearly  the  weight,  92  3  grs.,  (hat  Boeekh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  before  ^on's  reductioo,  of  which 
the  system  oontimiivl  in  use  afterwards  aa  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  onna  of  Athens  givn  a 
standard,  67*5  gn.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm  that 
docs  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basia  of 
computation,  a  higlier  weight  for  the  ante-Solonian 
drachm  tlian  about  that  computed  by  Boeekh. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon*a  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  howewr,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptaona  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9980  grs.  troy  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ATOP  {pLPn  jyspoioff?),  another  weighing 
7171,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  systems 
evidently  in  the  relatiott  of  the  Commercial  Attic, 
and  Solonian  Attic  (9980  :  7171  : :  138*88 :  99*7 
instead  of  100),  a  condusion  borne  out  fay  the  fuller 
dau  given  a  litUe  later  (§1.2).  The  lower  weight 
is  disftinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of  3482 

(X2  =  6964)  grk,and  by  qJ^q on  one  of  884 

(X8  =  7072):  its  mina  was  therpfore  called  8n- 
li^ala.  The  identity  of  theae  two  systems,  the 
Ktfket  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
2'vionian  of  Athena,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  both  Attio  talenta. 
Krom  the  correct  rebition  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
minar  given  above,  we  may  oompate  the  drachma 
•f  the  two  talenta  at  about  99*8  and  71*7  grs. 
The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  ayilema 
ailbrded  by  these  weirhta  redoov  the  difficulty  that 
is  oocasioocd  by  the  differBnoe  of  the  two  Acginetaa 
standards. 

We  thas  oblahi  the  ftlfowing  priBei|al  tianiuds 
if  the  Aeginetan  weight. 

«.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  Aighietan  of  the 
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writens  we^iiu^  abunt  660,00: 
(K)  minae  and  6000  drMhms. 

6.  The  Commercial  talent  of  Athens,  used  for  tiv 
ooins  of  Aegina,  weighing,  as  a  mooetaiy  talmL 
never  more  than  about  576,000  g».,  reduoad  frw 
a  weight-talait  of  about  5983U(i,  and  divided  mto 
tiie  same  prindpal  parts  as  the  pieucdiag. 

It  may  be  objected  to  thb  opinion*  ilMt  the  oMas 
of  Aegina  should  rather  pre  us  the  true  i^tgiaetta 
standard  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  nav  be 
replied,  that  we  know  fivn  liteiatiuv  and  afran- 
ments  of  bat  two  Greek  systems  hearin-  thaa  ibe 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of  that 
systems  is  sometimes  called  Aeginetan,  the  lijag, 
which  bears  two  other  namea,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  taknt,  when  simply  thiia 
nafted,  is  the  standard  weight  intioluced  by 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Cummenml 
the  relation  of  100  to  l.S8|.  Ita  ai 
mum  weight,  as  derived  from  the  a 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writen,  gii 
of  about  67-5  gn. ;  but  Mr.  Bu^gon'a 
already  shown,  enable  na  to  raist  this 
Those  weights  have  sJso  miWrd  na  to 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already 
minae,  the  Marlret  and  the  Popolar,  are 
In  them,  one  weight,  having  the  insialptiua  MNA 
ATOP  (Acrfi  AYopoMf  ?),  wewhing  9980 
another,  inscribed  MNA  (fofSf^m't^imJ^ 
7171  grs.,  these  being  in  almcMt  cnctly  the 
tion  of  the  Commenaal  and  ordinary  Attic 
hutAmau  There  is  no  indicBtaoB  of  aay  thrd 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marka  of  vali 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  tdcnta,  the  hMi 
of  which  wan  double  the  weight  of  the 
talent.  No.  9  has  the  inseriptkn  TBTAFT,  «*tW 
quarter/*  and  weighs  3218  ^a.,  givi^f  a  enit  erf 

12872  gn.;  no.  14,  inscribed  ^f^  ti»  "^^ 

qoartar,*'  weighs  1770  gra.,  giving  a  nait  of  HIM 
gn.  We  thus  obtam  a  mina  twice  that  of  Salaa's 
reductioQ.  The  probable  reason  for  the  ase  ef  iha 
larger  Stdonian  talent  will  be  al 
pbioe  (§  IV.).  These  weighta  are  of  aboat  the 
ofthePekyponnesianWar.    (See  Table  A.) 

From  these  data  it  appean  that  the  Attic 
weighed  about  430,260  gia.  by  the  weighta. 
that  the  ooins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,000 
the  latter  being  q>}Arently  the  wd^t  to  wkm-k 
the  talent  was  reduced  afVer  a  time,  and  the 
mum  wdght  at  which  it  ia  reckosMd  by 
writen.  It  gradually  lost  we^^ht  in  the 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  aboot  57  gn.  or  kB^  th  a 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  ^htv 
the  denariua  of  the  early  Caesan.  It  is 
when  examining  the  statements  of  atom 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monalaiy  weight  ef  the 
drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  wdght  after  tha 
last  redaction,  is  attended.  Then 
the  comparison  of  a  talent  fidkn  into 
the  vdue  in  Attir  drachms  or  denarii 
is  evidenUy  naed  with  reference  to  tha  foil  Atta 
monetary  wdght. 

3.  The  Eobolc  talent,  thouf^h  used  in  Gi 
also  said  to  hava  bean  used  m  Fenia,  ^ 
can  be  no  doobC  of  its  Eastern  origin.    We 
fore  reserve  ti*e  diseosdon  of  it  6r  the 

«  "-.  «v 

n.  rinigr  Itlmti  1/  "^ J^i;^ 
nreigD  syitcw^  of  the  same  penad,  osdoea  Ihe  H^ 

bT  andttt  wrifenra,  tlM 
nd  the  kCuboK  which 
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A.-TABLR  OF  MR.  HUBflOlTS  WEIOHTS  FROM  ATHKNa 
All  then  weigtaU  are  of  lead,  except  not.  IS  and  38,  whkh  are  of  brooM. 


I72S 


Mo. 

Weight 

InacriptloQ. 

Tjrpo. 

Ooo- 
ditioo.* 

Valae  Attic 
Com- 

Ezceaa     • 
or 

Vahie  Attic 

AkiMilan  1 

or 

troy. 

merciaLS 

deficiency 

defidency. 

1 

9980 

llNAArOP 

Dolpblo 

A 

Mina 

.1        ^ 

> 
•           • 

•       • 

•        • 

S 

Of  00 

D 

(Mina) 

-190 

•       • 

•         • 

3 

Tin 

MNA 

Id! 

A 

•         • 

Mina 

• 

4 

7048 

Id. 

d 

(Mina) 

-123 

i 

4424 

DloU 

B 

4  MINA  ? 

-3C6-6 

« 

38T4 

Tortoln 

B 

Imina? 

+288*6 

7 

3482 

AEMO 

Jd.1 

B 

^ 

«Mina 

-103-6 

8 

3461 

Turtle 

B 

4  Mina 

-124-6 

» 

3318 

TETAPT 

Tortoiae 

A?orD? 

MINA 

-367-6 

10 

29S0 

Hnirdiota 

d 

MINA  ? 

•f  90-6 

11 

2865 

MO 

Turtle 

B 

MINA? 

-    3  4 

12 

2210 

AEMO 

Halfdlou 

C 

MINA 

-180-3 

13 

1872 

Half  turUe 

B 

.     • 

MINA 

+  79-2 

14 

1770 

EMITBTAP 

Half  tortoiae 

B 

MINA 

-  22-1 

1& 

1688 

Craaoenft 

Bf 

4Mtaia? 

-398 

•         • 

•          • 

16 

1648 

•      ■ 

B 

{Mina? 

-348 

•         • 

•          • 

IT 

1603 

r    M 

•      • 

B?orD? 

{MIm? 

-393 

•          • 

■          ■ 

18 

1348 

B 

•      • 

A 

•         • 

•          • 

2     deca- 
dradima. 

-   86  2 

19 

12?1 

MO 

QnarterdtoU* 

B 

•         • 

A  MINA? 

+  36*8 

30 

11/2 

AH 

Creaoent 

B 

•         • 

A  MINA  ? 

-   23-1 

21 

1171 

Creaoent 

B 

•        • 

A  MINA? 

-   24-1 

22 

1082 

Half  turtle* 

B 

AM1»? 

+  M 

jMtna? 

-113-1 

%i 

1045 

AEMO 

Creaoent 

K 

•    • 

iMtaiar 

-160*1 

24 

888 

ABMO 

I)lota  Id  wreath  « 

B 

•    • 

}Mina? 

+  91-6 

25 

928-6 

AEMO 

Owl.  A.  in  field* 

C 

•    • 

2  Mina 

+  32-1 

!M 

934 

Half  creaoaotand 
atar 

B 

•    • 

{Mina 

+  27-6 

27 

015-6 

•            • 

D? 

•    ■ 

iMina 

+  19-1 

28 

910*6 

•            • 

B 

•     • 

iMlna 

--  14' 1 

29 

901 

Quarter  dioU 

B 

•    • 

{Mina 

+    4-6 

SO 

889 

A  .  .  0 

•      • 

d 

•    • 

{Mina 

-     7-3 

31 

684 

AE  OFAO 

■      • 

0? 

•    ■ 

{Mina 

-  12*3 

32 

860 

Roee 

C? 

•    • 

{Mina 

-   27*3 

33 

850 

AEMO 

Uncertain  ottf.  in 
wreath* 

d 

•    ■ 

{Mfaia 
{Mhia? 

-  37-3 

34 

846 

Half  creaoent 

B 

«     • 

-  61*3 

26 

75f6 

A 

Dt 

idldrachnu 

l41'9 

3« 

641-6 

B 

•        • 

Sdncfama? 

-  82' 1 

ST 

627*6 

T 

B 

^  of  1  mina? 

+28-6 

•         • 

•     • 

38 

460 

fi? 

6  drachma? 

-49 

6  drachms? 

+  19-7 

32 

411 

B 

4dxadims? 

•fll-8 

6  drachma? 

-  19-2 

40 

888 

B? 

-11'2 

6drachma? 

+  29-4 

^  Obaatermark,  tripod.  ■  Ooontennaric  prow.  *  Turtle,  headleaa  7  *  Oonntermark. 

a  ExplaoaUou  of  algna:  A.  Scarcely  imnred.  fi^  A  liUlo  w^t  lest.  C,  More  than  a  little  k»t.  D.  Much 
weight  loaL  d.  Much  corroded.  B.  Very  much  weight  loet  When  two  algna  are  given,  the  ftnmer  is  the  more 
probable.  6  The  weight  of  the  Commercial  Attic  mina  la  here  assumed  to  be  about  9980  gra.  '  The  weii^t 
of  the  SolootaD  Attic  mina  la  here  aMumed  to  be  about  7171  grs.    The  heavier  talent  is  indicated  by  cqiltal  letters. 


a-TADLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 

Two  weights  in  the  aerlea  are  omitted  in  thia  table:  one  is  a  bine  duck  Teproaenting  the  saiii^  weight  as  no.  U 
^ut  miich  injured ;  the  other  is  a  amitll  lion,  of  which  the  welfl^t  is  £>ubcAil,  ss  it  osnnot  be  decided  whether  it  was 
adjusted  with  one  or  two  rings. 


No. 

• 

!    Form  and 

PhoBnJdan 

Cuneiform 

Marka 

Con- 

Wei^t 

Computed 
Wdght 

Dlviaianof 

.    Material. 

Inacricdca. 

Inscription. 

of  Value 

ditioiui 

Grs.  troy. 

GLT. 

|LeaaerT 

1 

Duck  atone 

»    • 

XXX  Manehs 

•         • 

A 

233,300 

239,760 

« • 

i 

2 

*  t        tt 

.     • 

X   Maneha 

B 

77,600 

79,930 

•• 

i 

3 

«"        ** 

•     . 

•         • 

B 

15.000 

15,984 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

LfoQ  brume 

XV  Manehs 

•         • 

B 

9S0,4f0 

339,760 

* 

9  m 

5 

•  t       ft 

y  Manehs 

y  Maneha 

B 

77,830 

79.920 

A 

•  m 

« 

tt        ft 

lU  MandM 

m  Manehs 

C 

44,196 

47,953 

^ 

•  • 

t     \ 

f  •        ft 

II  Manehs 

II  Maneha 

A 

30,744 

31,966 

A 

•  • 

m 

■  *        «i 

U  Msoehs 

II  Maneha 

B 

39,796 

Id. 

i, 

•  • 

9 

•  •        »» 

HMsnehs 

•    • 

B 

14.664 

16,964 

•  • 

A 

10 

•  f        1* 

•         • 

•    . 

A 

16.984 

Id. 

a  • 

•  m 

11 

••       t» 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

14,724 

Id. 

is 

•  • 

12 

•       •  • 

•         • 

m         • 

B 

10,372 

f 

%  • 

•  • 

13 

«•        » • 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

7,224 

7.992 

•  • 

^ 

14 

•  •        »• 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

•  • 

i 

15 

t»        tt 

•         • 

B 

3.708 

3.996 

•  • 

16 

»»       «• 

FIAh 

B 

3,060 

3,196 

IS 

•    « 

17 

^*.     •  • 

Qnarler 

B 

3,648 

3.996 

•  a 

IS 

D^scksfeoDO 

•    • 

UIIII 

C 

2.904 

3,196 

•  • 

•  • 

3» 

« f        1  • 

•    • 

_         _ 

llilU 

B 

2,748 

U. 

•  • 

30 

IIIIUII 

B 

1,968 

3,131 

•  • 

>  A.  WeU 

proaerred. 

B.  Somewhat 

injured. 

Q  Muchlu 

jund 
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t«Utes  to  hare  been  uied  by  the  Pensiaiu  of  hi* 
time  rv^pectivelj  for  the  weighing  of  their  silver 
and  geld  paid  ui  triinite. 

1.  The  Bftbylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
!i-om  existing  weightM  found  by  Mr.  Layaitl  &t 
Mineyeb.  These  are  ui  the  forms  of  lions  and  ducks, 
and  ai-e  all  upon  the  same  system,  although  the  same 
knominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1.  On  account  of  their  great  importance 
we  insert  a  table,  specifying  their  weights,  insnrip- 
tious,  and  de^^iee  of  pi^iei'vatioo.  (See  Table  B, 
prHvious  page.j 

From  these  data  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing tufereiioes. 

The  weights  represent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  uootoined  two  of  the  lighter  talents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
nianeh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  mpective  rela-. 
tions  to  the  maneh  of  the  heavy  talent  to  be  divi- 
sions of  it,  because  in  the  csiae  of  the  fir«t  a  thiilieth 
ib  a  more  likely  division  thim  a  fii\eenth,  which  it 
would  be  if  assigned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is  a 
mo)-e  likely  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contained  60  manehs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hineks,  the  roaiieh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  &o  impoilant  a  division  in 
any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  inui  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Hiucks  is  right  in  assigning  it  to  this  talent, 
snd  moreover  its  weii^ht  is  a  value  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well  as  in  one 
derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the  heavier  talent, 
so  that  there  must  have  been  a  sixtieth  in  each, 
unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be  unlikely,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  lighter  talent,  which  would 
then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  our  i-esulta. 

Ifeacier  Talent.  On.  troy. 

^  Maneh  266*4 

2  ^  Maneh  582*8 

60  'M)      Maneh  15,984 

3600  1800         60       Talent  959,040 

Lijhter-  Talent, 
^  of  J^  Maneh  4*44 

'M  ^  Maneh  133-2 

1800  60      Maneh  7,992 

108000  3600         60       Talent  479,520 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent 
may  be  deteiinined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not 
Ibund  with  those  last  descrilied.  These  are,  with 
one  exception,  ducks,  end  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  <ompnre  with  the  multiples  of  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

SmaUt*  BabTlon«iu>  or  Avxriaa  ThtrtiaUn  ot  SUtwih  of 

UeigblB.  Uaoeb. 

Gm.  tiur.  Cail. 4M        ^jjffy 

1.  Duck,  nwriied  II,  w«.  3-29       80.  355-2      320 

o 

*-•  »» 

a.   „ 
4.  „ 


120  i 

\lg^  30.  133-2  120 

100  25.  Ill  100 

87+  22.  97-6  88 


7  Duck. 

8. 

9. 

JO. 


ft 


n 


«• 


80+  20.  88-6 

40-  10.  44-4 

34-  6.  .S5'5 

19  5.  22-2 


80 
40 
32 

20 
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Before  comparing  the  eviaeuce  of  the  coins  whicj: 
we  may  suppow  to  have  been  struck  acwrding  to 
the  Baibylonian  talent,  it  will  be  well  to  aacertun 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  talent  was  in  use,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Pasiaa 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboic,  whicli  has  been  oott>- 
puted  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Aitic,bul 
more  reasonably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollui  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to 
7000  Attic  drachms.  Taking  th*  Attic  drachm  at 
67*5  grs.,  the  standard  pro^ly  used  by  PoUji, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472.500,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  taloit.  Aelisn 
says  thiit  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  to  72 
Attic  minae,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67*5  to  tl» 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  gmenily, 
if  not  universally,  in  uae  in  the  time  of  the  Persiao 
coins. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  rsodve^l 

the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  acconiing  to  tlie 

Babylonian  talent,  but  .the  gold,  acooixiiog  to  th^ 

Eubo'ic.     We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  uive. 

coinage  of  the  Peninn  monarchy  was  then  adjust^i 

to  the  former,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  theie 

was  a  coinage  in  both  metitls  so  early.     The  oldest 

coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Per»ian  mooarrfay, 

ai*e  of  the  time  of  HeitMlotus,  if  not  a  httie  earlier; 

and  there  are  still  more  ahdent  pieces,  in  both 

metals,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  gold  sl<1 

silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  Sardes,  aod 

can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of  Croesus, 

or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  tlie  6th  centory.    TtK 

larger  silver  coius  of  tb^  Persian  raonaidiy.  and 

those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  following  deiwmuia> 

tions  and  weights : — 

Giamy. 

Piece  of  thiw  sigli  ....     253-5 

Piece  of  two  sigli     .      .      .     .     169 

Siglos 84-5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the 
name  is  tha  siglos,  which  as  having  the  same  type 
as  the  Dane,  appears  to  be  the  olde&t  Persian  fril^er 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maodli  (^  tt>« 
lighter  talent.,  and  the  5400tli  of  that  Ulent  T\w 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  tK:t 
maneh,  and  the  1890th  of  tiie  talait.  If  rhi^ 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  coins  being  struck  ujk-i. 
the  Babyimiian  standaixl,  it  would  be  ranoveii  .u 
the  next  port  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  sLtli 
show  that  the  illation  of  gold  and  silver  occa^Kic^i 
these  divisioni. 

2.  The  £uboIc  talent,  though  bearinfr  a  Grerk 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originallj  an 
Kastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gi^l  1 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  intei 
that  it  was  the  stmtdaxxl  of  the  Persian  gold  rot^iey : 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  thiit  tlie  ooinage  v( 
Kuboea  was  upon  its  standai^d.  If  our  result  a^  tn 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  tlie  coins  of  Pei^  aikl 
Kuboea,  confirms  this  inference  and  suppositioD,  it 
may  be  considered  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  ce1cbrat«d  passapp  <^' 
Herodotus  en  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  i^attape^- 
He  there  states  that  the  Babylonian  talent  cootaiotsi 
70  Euboic  minjc  (iii*.  89).  He  speciiies  the  ^onciia* 
of  silver  paid  in  Babylonian  talents  kr  each  prn- 
/ince,  and  th«sn  gives  the  sura  of  tiie  silver  aixx>ni 
i  ing  to  the  Kuboic  standard,  reduoes  the  gold  yui 
'  to  iia  equiTal«dit  in  silver,  recfaadng  the  femMT  al 
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thirteen  times  the  ralae  of  the  latter,  tind  lastly 
giva  the  sum  total.  His  statements  mav  be  thus 
tabulated : — 


fun  of 

1740  a  T. 


3«i.E.T. 


Eqahndant  h  E  T. 
•tr»iBnn«iMB.T. 

s     9030  S.  T. 

EqvlnkatallSwl. 

4680  E.T. 


Eqnhmlml 
■Mited. 

9540  E.  T. 
Id. 


tMbtwatm. 


+  i\0 


Total  .  .  .  13,710  E.T. 
ToUl  fUted  I4.N0 


DUrerenoe  .   ^•SM 


14,230 
14,M0 

•f340. 


It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  donble  error  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotns  there  was  some  such 
i-eiation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Eubolc  talents 
ad  that  of  11*66  to  10.  This  is  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  maf  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
speak  of  any  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  about 
tills  time  that  would  make  talents  in  this  propor- 
tion easy  for  exchai^,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion is  stated,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Peisian 
coins.  The  relative  value  of  13  to  1,  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  very  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  change,  such  as  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
face-gold in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  caieful  working 
of  the  Greek  silver-mines.  The  relative  value  12 
to  1  is  mentioned  by  Plato  {Hipparch.).  About 
Plato's  time  the  relation  was,  however,  10  to  1. 
He  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period.  Sup- 
posing that  the  propoi-tion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Eubolc  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  relative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light  do  the 
Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory  ?  If  we  take 
the  chief  or  only  Pereian  gold  coin,  the  Dane,  as- 
suming its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and  multiply  it 
by  12,  we  obtain  the  product  1548.  If  we  divide 
this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as  aliquot  parts 
the  weights  of  all  the  principal  and  heavier  Persian 
silver  coijis:-^ 

1548  -«-  6  3 
+  9  = 
-MS  = 


258  three  sigli. 
172  two  sigU. 
86  tdgli. 
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3600  deficient,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  sup> 
posed  loss  of  one  (5760)  or  two  (11,520)  pounds 
weight.* 

We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Persian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coin 
is  the  Dane,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  aix»rding  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  tlie 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Dane  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
about  133*2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  is 
nowhere  stated  how  the  Eubolc  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  snppoee  it  to  have  contained  50  minae,  then 
the  Daric  would  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the  mina, 
but  if  100  minae,  the  thiilieth.  In  any  case  it 
would  have  been  the  3000th  part  of  the  talent.  As 
the  6000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan 
and  Attic  monetary  talents,  and  the  3000th,  of  the 
Hebrew  talent  according  to  which  the  sacred  tn- 
bute  was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  contained 
6000  such  units,  no  other  principal  division  of  the 
chief  talento,  save  that  of  the  Babylonian  into 
3600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Eub6Ic  talent.  For 
the  present  we  speak  only  of  the  silver  coins,  for 
the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  most  therefore  have 
been  in  Greece  originally,  as  &r  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, a  silver  talent.  The  coins  give  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  of  which  we  state  the  average 
highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true  weights,  com- 
paj-ed  with  the  assumed  tnie  weights  of  the  coins 
of  Athens : — 


On  these  grounds  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Eubolc  talent  was  to  the  Bisbylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
at  7992  gi3^  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Eubolc 
taknt. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  bronxe  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  Abvdos  in  the  Troad,  and  bearing 


Coins  of 

Euboea. 

Ck)lN8  OP  Athenb. 

Highest 

Assomedtnui 

Assumed  tme 

weight 

weight 

weigbt 

258 

Tetradi-achm  270 

12! 

129 

Didrachm       135 

86 

86 

63 

64-5 

Drachm            67*5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon       45 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  Eubolc  deno> 


ta  Phoenician  characteis  the  following  inscription :    „j^ti^„  j,  j^nown  to  us  only  from  two  very  eariy 
KDD3  n  ICnnO  73p?  P^DIC,  "Approved,"  or  corns  of  Eretiia,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 

may  possibly  be  Attic,  rti-uck  during  a  time  of 
Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  tctradrachms. 

It  will  be  peraeived  that  though  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eubolc 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attic,  the  s)  stem  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Eubolc  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indi- 
cates the  Pei-sian  origin  of  thei system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  It 
would  seem  tliat  the  Pei-sian  gold  and  silver  systents 
of  division  were  here  combined ;  and  this  might 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  division  ut  tl« 

(Kevw  ArOiMoffique,  n.  s.  Jan.  1063).  Sec  also  Artha» 
Moat  Jmumal,  l»«o.  Sept  pp.  IW,  ^W. 

5  S  2 


**  found  coiTect,  on  the  part  of  the  sati-ap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,  or  "  money."  It  weighs 
396,000  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  pounds  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minae,  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  there  should  have  been  snch  a  division 
of  the  talent,  and  still  moi-e  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  made  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive inscription.  If,  however,  the  Eubolc  talent 
was  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
60  Babylonian  minae  would  correspond  to  a  Eu- 
bolc talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of 
diat  standai^.  We  have  calculated  the  Eubolc 
talent  at  399,600  grs.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or 


*  Stooe  this  was  written  we  have  aseeruined  that 
BL  de  Vogtt^  1MB  sufoused  tids  lUm  to  be  a  Kubrle  talent 
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silver  tak&t.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  Deric  is 
omitted  in  the  Persian  silver  coin>^  for  some  spe- 
da]  reason.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and  Gi^dc 
systems  maj  be  thus  stated : 

IVriur.  snver, 
BabylsoiMi. 

253-5 

169 

84-5 


Berrian  gold.  Grrak  Enbdte. 

Eabofc.     Actual  weight    Aasnined. 

258 


129 


121 
85 
63 
43 


129 
86 
64-5 
43 


The  standard  weights  of  Persian  silver  coins  are 
here  assumed  from  the  highest  average  weight  of 
the  sigloB.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
T>i-obably  follow  the  Eubdc  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Eaboea  known  to  as  has 
tue  eitraoitiioary  weight  of  49*4  gre.  It  is  of 
Carystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  goM 
monpy  derived  from  the  EubcAc,  exactly  as  the 
Kubtilc  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  leason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  £gypt  have  hitherto  fonned  a 
most  unsatUfactoiy  subject.  We  oommence  oar 
inquiry  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standaix!  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive,  which  ai«  on  the 
full  Aeginetan  weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  Uie  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error.  ^ 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  tra 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  name  KeT,  as  M. 
Chabss  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
lead  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  aooord- 
iog  to  tiie  Copts,   was  a  drachm  or  didrachm 

(Kl-f :  KIXe,  CKlXe  S.  drachma,  di- 
diachma,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  have 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed  **  Five 
KeT,"  and  weighing  698  grs.,  has  been  disoovei^. 
It  probably  originally  weighed  aboot  700  {Reme 
Archeologique,  tu  s.).  We  can  thus  determine  the 
KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  gi-s.,  and  the  AleN 
or  UTeN  i^at  1400.  An  examination  of  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led  us  to  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  they  follow  this  standard 
and  system.  The  following  are  all  the  heavier 
denominations  of  the  copper  coios  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  corresponding  weights:  the  coins 
vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clearly  indicate 
tleir  standard  aad  their  denominations : — 

EorPTiAN  Copper  Coins,  and  WKiaii-re. 


Corns, 

Gfft. 

A  dr.  1400. 
a  dr.  700. 
Car.  280. 
Dcir.  140. 
E  cir.      70. 


Weights. 

MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh?) 

5  KeT. 

(2  KeT). 

KeT. 

«  KeT). 


We  most  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
Sliver  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  diflerent  from 
tlie  copper  standard,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,*^  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
helow  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
about  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper) ;  or,  if 
•^Iculatcd  from  Uie  hijfher  correct  standai^  of  the 
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ffAA  and  stiver  system,  in  the  propoitSaa  af  abnf 
10  to  12-7:  we  shall  speak  as  to  the  ciclM«e  » 
a  later  place  (§  lU.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  ot  Ofhim- 
ing  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  Id  thr 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  talest  or 
talents,  probably  arisfs  finom  the  ase  of  two  ayrtani 
which  could  be  easily  confeoiided,  at  IcbkC  im  ikir 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  eSd  ■ 
the  period  before  Alexander,  to  which  we  linit  ma 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  poried  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silw  ooins  «f 
the  Caiihaginians  which  do  not  ibllow  tbe  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  strock  vpoB  the  tlaiHirl  ^ 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  Tbe  eaJy 
clue  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  wSSortsd 

by  a  bronxe  weight  inscribed  iT30  /pC^  and 
weighing  32 1  grammes  =  4956*5  gia.  <  Or.  Levy  b 
ZeitschriftDetUsch.  morgtml.  OeseUsck.  xir.  p.  71  . 
This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights  of  all  tar 
chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the  *^  < 
di-achm,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system  of  dh 
we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in  anj 
taleut.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins  seem  aibo  ta 
be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  diflerent  priacipk. 

III.  Th€  Hebrew  talent  or  talemts  easi 
— ^The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  as  to 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weif:fato  w:b 
some  expectation  of  detominii^  this  Cfficoh  q^ 
tion.    The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mmtioacd  in  Exod*. 
which  contained  3000  slwkela,  distinguisbid  m  **  t» 
holy  shekel,"  or  **  shekel  of  the  aoctoarT."  Tp^ 
number  of  Isradita  men  who  poid  the  i«mam  *4 
half  a  shekel  a-piece  was  603,550,  and  tbe  » Ji 
paid  was  100  talenU  and  1775  dickeis  of  s;lv«r 
(Ex.  XXX.  13,  15,  xxzvih.  25-28),  wh«aoa  ve  env 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  ooBtained  ».««• 
shekels  (603,5504-8=301,775  shekels— 177o:r 
300,000-4- 100 talentas 3000  shekels  to  the  telet . 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  m  a  pan^i 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  maaelis  bn^ 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  thcrdbiv  cm- 
taining  100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Josephns  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  <i 
gold  contained  100  minae  (Xvx^  ^v  Xf**^-  <  •' 
oraBfihr  IxotMra  ftMus  inrhw^  it  'Zfipmim  ph 
KoXowrt  iciyxttpti,  (it  ik  r^  *EAAi|yicV  0*- 
rafiaW6ii€V0¥  ykA^aa^  ff^fudpt*  rdJimrrm. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  miaa  ^f 
gold  was  equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  t  S«nr 
^Amr^vfy^Aoror  xpv^r,  im  pofin^  rmamee^m 
movniiiniP,  ^  Si  ;<9a  wop*  ^ju^  (tf^Cvct  Artist 
Zvo  aal  liiuev.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1).  TakiB|r  t^ 
Roman  pound  at  5050  gia.,  the  maneh  of  ^ 
would  weigh  about  12,625  gn. 

5.  Epiphaoius  estmiates  the  Hebrew  talert  « 
125  l^man  poonds,  which,  at  the  value  f:vc. 
aliove,  arc  equal  to  about  631,250  gim. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Eaekiel  aeons  tn  «;««« 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels :  •'  And  the  sbdi*^ 
[shall  be]  twenty  gerahs:  twenty  shekcU*  fir*  sJ 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  Toar  annek  * 
(ilv.  12).  The  ordn»ry  text  of  the  LXX.  g»TT»  t 
series  of  small  suras  as  the  Hebrew,  thoiach  «n&r:c 
in  the  numbers,  but  tne  Alex,  and  Vat^MSS.  iar* 
50  for  15  fctiroo-t  iffoXei,  wcrrv  rimXm^  w«v^ 
Kid  aiKkot  S^aa,  aal  wtrr^morrm  ^imXct  ^  -m 
(erai  ^7e).    The  meaning  would  bc»  e^ti^r  Cm, 
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tfwre  wtn  to  be  three  man^s,  raipectirely  oon- 
faimiog  20,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  the  like,  or 
else  thit  a  sum  is  intended  by  these  numbers 
^20+25+ 15)  =  60,  or  possibly  50.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical  passage. 

7.  Joeephus  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric  {Ant, 
iU.  8,  §10). 

From  these  data  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
(1.)  that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100 
maoehs,  each  of  which  again  contained  ]  00  shekels 
of  gold,  and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated 
ralue  of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,262,500  gi-s., 
or,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  coiTespondeuce 
of  tlie  gold  shekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about 
1,290,000  grs.  (129x100x100),  the  latter  being 
probably  nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2^  librae 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum,  and  (2.)  that 
the  silrer  talent  containud  3000  shekels,  and  is  pro- 
bably  the  talent  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  631,250  grs.,  which 
would  give  a  shekel  of  210*4  gi-s.  It*  is  to  be 
observed  that,  taking  the  estimate  of  Joseph  us  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  maneh  of  the  former 
talent,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  for  calculating  the 
latter,  their  relation  is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at 
2}  pounds,  making  125  pounds.  It  is  thei-efore 
reRsooable  to  suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same 
BjTsitem  are  refen^ed  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was 
ejuictly  doable  the  silver  talent. 

Let  as  now  examine  the  Jewish  corns. 

1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavier  specimf ns  of  the 
Maocabaean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  grs.  A  talent  of  3000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  I'his  i^ult 
agrees  very  neai'ly  with  the  weight  of  the  talent 
given  by  Epiphanios. 

2.  The  copper  coins  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomina- 
tions  of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the 
oames  "half"  (^^H),  and  "quarter"  (jmi). 
M.  de  Saulcj  gives  the  weights  of  three  "  halves  " 
4S,  respectively,  251*6  gn.  (16*3  pummes),  236*2 
(15-:5),and219*2(]4*2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's collection 
are  two  "  quartei-s,'*  weighing,  respectively,  145*2 
grs.  and  118*9  grs.;  the  foimer  being,  apparently, 
the  one  "  quarter  "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the 
weight  as  142*  (9*2  grammes).  We  are  unable  to 
add  tlie  weights  of  any  more  specimens.  There  is 
a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  peiiod,  which  has  an 
AVtfrage  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  8 1 '8 
gr*.  (5'3  grammes).  If  this  be  the  third  of  the 
**  half,"  it  wonkl  give  the  weight  of  tlie  latter  at 
245*4  grs.  As  this  may  be  tliought  to  lie  idender 
evidence,  especially  ko  &i'  as  the  larger  coins  ai« 
oonuerned,  it  is  important  to  obsei*ve  that  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  later  coins.  From  the  coppor  coins 
mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the  toUowing 
scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver  coins. 


Copper  Coiks. 


Silver  Coik<i. 


Averafe     Supposed  Aversge       Supposed 

wel(^t     -wclghL  weight.        weight. 

Half    .  235*4       250       Shekel  .    .  220      Id. 

Quaiter  132*0       125       Half  shekel  110      Id. 

(bixth).    81*8         83*3  [Third]  .     73*3. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  oopper  "  half" 
arid  **  quarter "  are  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
ar^  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  #ilver  like  denomi- 
nations  of  2  to  1 .  But  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
aii'J  it  is  theiefore  necessary  to  ascertain  farther, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  can  be 
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lais^,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  mora 
than  twice  ^e  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 
this  ezplasation  be  imposible,  whether  theiv  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  third  talent  with  a  sbekei 
heavier  thu  two  shekels  of  tht  silver. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.,  gives  a  talent  ot 
660,000  grs. :  this  is  the  same  as  the  A^netan, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  over  having  had  a  higher  shekel  cr 
didrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a 
Daric  of  132  gi-s.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standaixl  obtained  from  the 
Babylonian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  separate  talent  for  oopper 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1 :  13.  The  early  relation  upon  which 
the  systems  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  the  Peiaian 
state  were  founded  was  1 :  12.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
it  was  1 :  12*5.  The  two  Hebi-ew  talents,  if  that 
of  gold  wera  exactly  double  that  of  silver,  would 
have  been  easy  for  cxchHiige  in  the  i-elation  of  1 :  12, 
1  talent  of  gold  corresponding  to  24  talents  of  silver. 
The  relation  of  silver  to  oo{>per  can  be  best  conjec- 
tured from  the  Ptolemaic  svstem.  If  the  Hebrews 
derived  this  relation  from  auj  neighbouring  state, 
Egypt  is  as  likely  to  have  intliienced  them  as  Syria ; 
for  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  H«*brews,  and  that  of  Syria  was 
different.  Besides,  the  relation  of  silver  and  copper 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Jewish  coinage  hJod  its  origin,  on  aocoant  of  the 
large  rammeroe  between  tho«e  countries.  It  ha^, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  ]  :  60,  a  mina  uf  silver 
corresponding  to  a  talent  of  oopper.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of  copper  was 
of  the  same  weight  as  tliat  of  gold  and  silver,  an 
opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  ajticle  (§11.  3).  An  im- 
portant question  now  ai'ises.  Is  tlie  talent  of  cop- 
per, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  silver,  a 
talent  of  weight  or  a  tdeut  of  account? — in  other 
woids,  Is  it  of  6000  actual  diachms  of  140  gis, 
each,  or  of  6000  di-achms  of  account  of  about  110  grs. 
or  a  little  less  ?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  replies  by  the 
facts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being  sti'uck  upon 
the  old  Egyptian  weight,  it  is  inaudible  that  so 
})olitic  a  prince  as  the  Arst  Ptolemy  should  have 
intixxluced  a  double  system  of  reckoning,  which 
would  have  given  ofl'enoe  and  occasion^  confu- 
sion ;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the 
monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  drachm,  as  is 
f  howu  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  draohm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§11.  3) ;  and  had  thore 
been  two  didrachms  of  oopper,  that  on  the  %yptian 
system  would  probably  nave  retained  the  native 
name.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  thai  the 
Egyptian  oopper  talent  was  of  6000  copper 
drachms  of  the  weight  of  140  grs.  eadi.  But 
this  solutioo  still  leaves  a  difficulty.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  oopper  was  1 :  60 
in  drachms,  though  1:78  or  80  in  weight.  In 
a  modem  state  the  actual  relation  wotUd  foi«e 
itself  into  the  position  of  the  official  reiatt<Hi,  and 
1 :  60  wooid  become  1 :  78  or  80 ;  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  aa  ancient  country  in  so 
peculiar  a  condition  as  Egypt,    Alexandria  i^jd  a 
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indepaideat  intamt  of  iti  own«  demands  8  ftw  piw- 
fiitory  renMirks,  yvl,  the  origin  of  these  roeMur^ 
Aod  thetr  relatioa  to  thoee  of  sarroanding  ooantiics. 
The  meosares  of  length  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
inemben  of  the  human  body,  which  axe  happilj 
adapted  to  the  purpose  from  thp  drcoroatanoe  that 
they  exhibit  certain  deflnite  proportions  relatively 
to  each  other.  It  is  lumeoeaBatj  to  assume  that  a 
system  founded  on  such  a  basis  was  the  invention 
of  any  single  nation :  it  would  naturally  be  adopted 
by  ul  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  particular  parts  of  the  body  sdected  for  the 
purpose  may  form  more  or  less  a  connecting  link 
between  the  systems  of  various  nations.  It  vrill  be 
observed  in  the  sequel  that  the  Hebrews  restricted 
thensdves  to  the  fore-arm,  to  the  exdii^on  of  the 
foot  and  also  of  the  pace,  as  a  proper  measure  of 
length.  The  adoption  of  foreign  names  is  ako 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  a  probability  that 
the  measures  themselveB  were  borrowed.  Hence 
the  occurrence  of  words  of  Egyptian  eztractioQ, 
such  as  Am  and  ephah,  and  probably  ammah  (for 
**  cubit"),  inclines  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  scales  both  of  length  and  capacity  in  that 
quarter.  The  measures  of  capacity,  which  have  no 
such  natural  standard  as  those  of  length,  would 
more  probaUy  be  settled  by  oonTrational  usage, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  measures,  or  of  a  similar 
scale  of  measures  in  different  nations,  would  furnish 
a  strong  probability  of  their  having  been  derived 
firom  some  common  source.  Thus  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hebrew  bath  being  subdivided  into  72  logs, 
and  the  Athenian  metrith  into  72  xestae,  can 
nardly  be  the  result  of  chance ;  and,  if  there  further 
exists  a  oorrcspondenoe  between  the  ntios  that  the 
weights  bear  to  the  measures,  there  would  be  still 
further  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who 
has  gone  ftilly  into  this  subject  in  his  Metrologische 
UnitnuchuHgen,  traces  back  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevalent  among  the  dvilixed 
nations  of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39).  The 
scanty  information  we  poMess  relative  to  the  He- 
brew weights  and  measures  as  a  connected  system, 
predudes  the  possibility  of  our  assigning  a  definite 
place  to  it  in  ancient  metrology.  The  names 
already  referred  to  lead  to  the  inforence  that  Egypt 
rather  than  Babrlonia  was  the  quarter  whence  it 
was  derived,  and  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Athenian  scales  for  liquids  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  these  had  a  community  of  origin.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  an  identity  of  ratios  does  not  in- 
volve an  identity  of  absolute  quantities,  a  distinc- 
tion which  very  possibly  esa^  the  notice  of  early 
writers,  who  weiv  not  unnatually  led  to  identify 
the  measures  in  thdr  absolute  values,  because  they 
hdd  the  same  relative  positioos  in  the  sevei^  scslss. 

We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capadty,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  foimer 
into  mcasuiies  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  diy  measures. 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(1.)  The  denominations  referring  to  length  were 


*  ilBM.     This tenn  Is  geninlly  refiBrred  to  aOoptte 

ortgln.  Ddng  derived  ftx>m  a  worl  naft«  or  moA^  signifying 
Uie  -  fore-wyn."  which  with  the  artide  prcflaied  becomes 
SMmoAi  (Boeckh.  p.  265).  Gcsenlos,  however,  refefs  11  to 
UkB  Hebrew  word  •igciiyint  **  mother,"  as  though  the  fore- 
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dcrtved  for  the  meet  part  from  the  »*»  and 
We  may  notice  the  fiklowing  four  m 
this  sooree : — (a)  The  eCsbo,*  or  Ha^ar'* 
meiatiooed  only  in  Jer.  lii.  21.  (6)  The  UpAack^  m 
haiKi  br^th  (Ex.  xzr.  25 ;  1  K.  vit  dS ;  3  Cta 
iv.  5),  allied  metaphorically  to  a  sJhorl  paiod  ^ 
time  in  Ps.  xxxiz.  S.  (c)  The  Mtretk,*  or  sfwa,  tkr 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  this  tbonb  aai 
tlie  little  finger  in  the  extended  haad  (Ex.  xxvm.  H; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  £s.  xliii.  13>  s^plicd  gaanUy  to 
describe  any  small  measure  in  b.  zL  12.  di  TW 
ammdh,*  or  cnbit,  the  distance  from  tho  tibow  t< 
the  extremity  cf  the  middle  fingv.  Thb  ooca? 
very  frequently  si  the  Bible  in  reJbticBi  to  b(Bildi9e<>> 
such  as  the  Axk  (Gen.  vi.  15),  the  Taberaaoie  £x. 
xxvi.,  zzvii.),  and  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  3 ;  Ex.  xi^ 
xli.),  as  well  as  in  rdetioa  to  man's  vtatare  1 1 
Sam.  xvii.  4;  Matt  vi.  27),  and  other  «h^ 
(Esth.  T.  14;  Zecfa.  ▼.  2).  In  additiaB  to  the 
above  we  may  notice: — [e)  The  gSmml,*  tit.  s 
rod,  applied  to  Even's  dirk  (Jodg.  HL  16).  lb 
length  is  uncertain,  but  it  pn^iahiT  foO  bdow  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  tike  A.  ^. 
(/)  The  kAteh^^or  reed  (compare  our  wmd  «*cBoe* . 
for  measurii^  buildings  on  n  huge  acal*  (Ex.  xL 
5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bibli 
as  to  the  relative  or  absdute  lengths  denciibeJ 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  t^ 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ex.  xL  6), 
have  no  intimation  that  the  measu 
bined  in  anything  like  a  scale.  We  diould^  inAnd. 
infer  the  reverse  from  the  drcnmstaaoe  thsA  Jet** 
miah  speaks  of  **  four  lingen,"  where  aeoordinr  to 
the  scale,  he  would  have  said  *'  a  hssid  braaddk ;" 
that  in  the  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  ^oa. 
xvii.  4),  the  expression  **  six  cnbitB  and  a 
used  instead  of  "six  culrits  and  a  half;* 
Ezekid  mentions  ''i^MLn**  and  **half 
dose  juxtaposition  (xliii.  13,  17),  as  thoogfa  thsy 
bore  no  relation  to  eadi  other  dthcr  in  the  aadus,! 
or  the  long  cubit.  That  the  dcnominatiflSto  be^  s 
ceiiain  ratio  to  each  other,  arising  oat  of  the  pnK 
portions  of  the  members  in  the  body,  oonld  hardiT 
escape  notice ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
ever  worked  up  into  an  artificial  soslc.  Tbe 
important  ooodusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bih&ni 
notioesi  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  nay 
be  regarded  as  the  stsndard  measare,  was  af 
ing  length,  and  that,  in  oitler  to  secore  aeci 
it  was  necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cobii  intcsM. 
the  result  being  that  the  other  dwMwainstkaw,  il 
combined  in  a  sosle,  wonld  vaiy  in  Lke  ratia.  Ihn 
in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  he  **af^ 
the  cubit  of  a  man :"  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  ''alW  tat 


first,'*  or  rather  *'  after  the  okkrs 
in  Ex.  xli.  8,  ''a  great  cnUt,"  or  literally 
to  the  joint,"  whidi  is  further  defined  n 
be  **  a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth, 
sions  involve  one  of  the  most  knotty 
Hebrew  archaedogy,  yix.,  the  noanber  abd  the 
spective  lengths  of  the  ScripUual  cnbita. 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  dear ;  hat 
ther  there  were  three,  or  only  two.  Is  net  so 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  tepic 

ann  were  In  some  sense  the  "motho  of  fha  a:fa**( 
P.110X 

V  That  the  expctsdon  HMC'IO  ^ipSks  id 

time,  as  well  as  of  order,  is  dear  from  Biaay 
e.  9^  3  K.  svlL  M ;  Est.  Ui.  IS;  Hagg  &  X 
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in  JuJaea,  as  the  :ideit  Greek  and  Phoenu'iati' 
system,  and  as  the  J^vish  system.  As  tlie  Jewish 
bvstera,  it  most  have  been  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  date  of  the  earliest  coin  struck  upon  it. 
The  weight  according  t&  which  the  ransom  was 
nrt^t  paid  must  have  been  retained  as  the  fixed 
legal  standard.  It  maj  leem  surprising,  when  we 
remember  the  general  tendency  of  money  tn  de- 
pi-odate,  of  which  such  instance  as  those  of  the 
Athenian  ailrer  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  tlii<r  system  should  have  been  pre- 
served, by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  lull  weight, 
trom  the  time  of  the  £xodus  to  that  of  tlie  earliest 
iii^k  coins  upon  the  Aeginetan  standaiti,  a  pei-iod 
probably  of  not  much  less  tiian  a  thousand  years ;  but 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  solidus  of  the  Koman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  it«  weight  fit>m 
its  origination  under  Cnnstantine  the  Gi^eat  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  fix>m  the 
time  of  Coostantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus ; 
ind  ag>ain  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of  Venice 
aiid  the  flonn  of  Florence  for  their  exact  weight.  It 
must  be  remembei^l,  moreover,  that  in  Phoeuicia, 
and  originally  in  Gi-eece,  this  system  was  that  of 
the  gi-eat  trading  nation  of  antiquity,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  interest  as  the  Venetians  and  Flo- 
rentines in  maintaining  the  full  monetary  stamlard. 
There  is  a  remai'kabie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  weight  in  the  circumstance  that, 
after  it  had  been  depreciated  in  the  coins  of  the 
kings  and  cities  of  Maoedon,  it  was  restoi'ed  in  the 
ailver  money  of  Philip  11.  to  ita  full  monetary 
standard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2  :  1 .  The  gold 
talent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
101)  manehs,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
shekels,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  the  talent. 

The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  Aeginetm, 
contained  3000  shekels,  weighing  about  2*20  grs. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
of  gold  twice  that  of  silver  waa  probably  meraly  for 
the  .-sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  con- 
sisted of  two  systems,  in  the  i*elation  of  2  to  1, 
tiiMtn  one  standard.  It  nppeais  to  have  been  formed 
fiuro  Uie  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
trom  10,000  to  72(>0.  The  bystem  was  altered  by 
the  maiieh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
of  lUO  units,  and  the  talent  lowei^  so  as  to  con- 
tain tiO  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  is  pos.>ible  that 
this  talent  wna  originally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange, 
in  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  easy,  6  units  of 
the  gold  talent  ])nKsing  tor  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  gold  units  would  be  equal  to  a  silver  maiieh, 
whidi  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  division  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  from  the  lighter  Babylonian  talent, 
of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  asoeitained.  Their 
relatioQ  is  that  of  6  :  5,  so  that  the  whole  talenti 
could  be  readily  exchangetl  in  the  relatvn  of  12  :  1  ; 
aiid  the  units  being  common,  their  ex-Jiange  would 
be  even  moie  easy. 

The  Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
ether.  Either  it  is  an  independent  system,  or, 
pcrhape,  it  is  the  oldest  talent  and  paivnt  of 
the  rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talen*,  is  equally 
obecure.  Terljaps  it  is  the  double  o(  the  Perbian 
lold  talent. 
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The  Aeginetan  talent,  as  we  have  seen,  \taa  the 
same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Ita  in* 
troduction  into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commeixnal  was  a  degrada- 
tion of  this  talent,  and  was  itself  farther  degraded 
to  foi*m  the  Attic  Solonian.  The  Aeginetan  talent 
thus  had  five  successive  standiuds  (1,  Original 
Aeginetan  ;  2,  Attic  Commercial ;  3,  Id.  lowei*^  ; 
4,  Attic  Solonian ;  5,  Id.  lowered)  hi  the  following 
relations : — 


I.      II.       in.     IV. 

V. 

6  :  5-44  :  5-  :  3*9  : 

3-6 

6-               :  4*3 

6-  : 

4-3 

The  first  change  was  probably  simply  a  degi-ada- 
tion.  The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Graoco- Asiatic  talent  ofCyzicus  or  Phocaea, 
of  whidi  the  stater  contained  about  180  gi-8.  ol 
gold,  aUhough  weighing,  through  the  addition  of 
60  gv9.  of  silver,  about  240  grs.,  thus  implying  a 
tafent  in  the  relation  to  the  Aeginetan  of  about 
5:6.  Solon's  diange  has  been  hitheito  an  unre- 
solved enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic  talents 
is  so  awkward  that  scarcely  any  division  is  ooromoc 
to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  iutened  from  the  data 
in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights  that  we  have  given. 
Hiid  the  heavier  t:tlent  lieen  divided  into  quartei's, 
and  tlie  lighter  into  thiixls,  this  would  not  ha\re 
been  the  case.  The  reason  of  Solon's  change  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  tlie  influence  of  some 
other  talent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  talent 
was  the  Euboic,  but  this  theory  is  destroyed  by  our 
discovery  that  the  Attic  standard  of  the  oldest  coins 
is  below  the  weight-standard  of  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  thus  that  the  i-educ- 
Uoa  of  Solon  did  not  biing  the  weights  down  to 
the  Eabolc  standaixl.  If  we  look  elsewhere  we 
see  that  the  heavier  Solonian  weight  is  almost  the 
same  in  standard  as  the  Egyptian,  the  didrachm 
of  the  former  exceeding  the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no 
more  than  about  3  grs.  1'his  explanation  is  almost 
proved  to  be  the  true  one  by  tne  remai'kabie  fact 
that  the  Attic  Solonian  talent,  appaiently  unlike 
an  other  Greek  talents,  had  a  double  talent,  which 
would  give  a  dnichm  instead  of  a  didjtichm,  equi- 
valent to  the  Egyptian  unit.  At  tlie  time  of 
Solon  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  such  an 
Egyptian  iutiuence  as  this  explanation  implies.  The 
oommeix:ial  relations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  through 
Naucratis,  were  then  active;  and  the  traditios  cr 
myth  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Atlienians  was 
probably  never  btronger.  The  degradation  of  the 
Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no  doubt  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Euboic,  with  the  standard  of  which 
ita  lower  standard  is  probably  identical. 

The  principal  authorities  upon  this  subject  are : 
— Boeckh's  Metrologi^che  Unierwchungen;  Moa:n> 
f^n's  Gcachichte  des  IGmischen  Mwutcesens;  and 
Hussey's  Ancient  Weights.  Don  V.  Vazquex 
Queipo's  Esstii  sw  In  St/stimes  Mitriqvet  et 
Mondiaires  des  Ancient  Peuples  also  contains  much 
information.  The  writer  must  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  £.  Wigan, 
and  more  especially  to  his  ootleagues  Mr.  Madden 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  for  valuable  assistance.   [R.  S.  P.] 

IL  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  to  be  discnated  in  co«* 
nexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measoiea  u 
their  relative  and  absolute  Talac.    Another  top*«, 
of  secondary  miportance  perh^is,  but  posseiiing  ak 
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ar.i  in  this  rtspect  contrast  with  the  Mosaic  cnbiu  t  ao  as  to  mark  the  spot  op  to  which  the  doth  e 


which,  according  to  Rabbinical  authorities,  was  ai 
vided  into  24  disrits.     Thera  is  itome  difficulty  in 
reconciling  thiR  discr?pancy  with  the  almost  certain 
fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt.     It 
has  been  generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cniut 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepal- 
chi-al  meaaures  exhibit  the  shorter  aa  well  as  the 
longer  by  special  marks.    Wilkinson  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  cubit  (Ana,  Eg,  ii.  257-259), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lensrths  of 
the  meii&ures  do  not  materially  vary.     It  may  be 
conceded  tliat  the  measures  si'e  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Mirae  length,  the  variation  being  simply  the 
result  of  mechanitsd  inaccuracy  ;  but  this  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which  rather 
tui-ns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  observable  on 
these  measures.     For  a  fUU  discussion  of  this  point 
we  must  i«fer  the  reader  to  Theniua's  essav  in  the 
Theoiogische  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1846,  pp. 
297-342.     Our   limits   will   permit  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  views 
expressed  in  retermce  to  them.     The  most  pei-fect 
of  the  Egyptian  cubit  measures  are  those  preserved 
in   the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.     These  are 
unequally  divided  into  two  paiis,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13  digits. 
In  tlie  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  parts  from  )  to  |^,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left.    In  the  latter  pail  the  digits  are  marked  on 
the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge 
in  the  Ix>uvre  nwiisure.     In  the  Turin  measure  the 
three  lett-hand  digits  exceed  the  othei's  in  size,  and 
iuive  marks  over  them  indicating  either  fmgers  or 
the  numerals  1,  2,  3.    The  tour  leiVhand  digits  are 
also  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  stroke, 
and  aie  fui  ther  distinguished  by  hieroglyphic  maj  ks 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  ai-e  digits  of  the  old 
measure.     There  are  also  special  xnai'ks  between  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and  Uth  digits 
of  the  left-hand    poiiion.      In  the  Louvre  cubit 
two  digits  aie  marked  off  on  tlie  lower  edge  by  lines 
running  in  a  slightly  ti-ansverse  dii-ection,  thus  pix>- 
ducing  a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.     It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  thi-ee 
above  specilied  digits  in  the  Turin  measure =3^1  of 
the  whole  length,  less  these  thiee  digits ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  tbrm,  the  four  left-liand  digits  =  ^  of 
the  25  right-hand  digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the    Lou  vie  measu)«  =  ^^  of  the  whole 
leogth,   leas  these  two  digits ;  and  further,  that 
twice  the  letl  half  of  eitlier  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Mo»t  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not  tlii-e*.   kinds  of  cubit.      Great  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  paiticulars. 
Thenius  makes  the  difference  between  the  royal 
and  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
average  length  of  the  latter  being  484*289^  milli- 
mdties,    or    19*066    inches,    as    compai-ed    with 
523-524  millimeti-es,  or  20*611    inches  and  523 
millimetres,  or  20*591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.     He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originatiug 
in  the  piuctice  of  placing  the  two  fingera  crosswnys 
nt  the  end  of  the  ai-m  and  hand  used  in  measuring, 

k  The  precise  amoont  of  484-289  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  mean  of  the  four  following  amouDts  :—2|  of  523-fi24, 
the  total  length  of  the  Turin  meamirc.  =  486*130 ;  twice 
the  left-band  diTteioo  of  the  aame  meaann*,  ^  480*792 ; 


«iher  article  had  been  measoTBd.  He  farther  fiods 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure,  iodicatioaf 
of  a  third  or  ordinaiy  cubit  23  digits  in  length. 
Another  explanation  is  thiit  the  oki  cubit  cooabted 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millim^^-ea,  or  18*189  inches;  and  again, 
othere  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  ms 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypotheses, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  a^^ieaiv  te  have 
also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  **  roval"  exceeded  the  "moderate"  cubit 
{wrixvs  fiirpios)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
appellation  "  royal,*'  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby> 
loniiuis,  would  itisielf  imply  the  existence  of  another ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  waa 
the  **  moderate"  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Heitidottts  is  then 
spoiking  of  the  ordinary  Grtek  cubit  (BoeckK,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by 
Grote  in  his  notice  of  Bocckh*s  work  (Class.  Iffu. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  a 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  nnoertaiutr 
whetlier  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  d^'ts  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  fiabylenian  measure. 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  woald 
be  as  8 :  7,  in  the  other  case  aa  9 :  8.  Boeekb 
adopta  tbe  Babylonian  digits  (withoot  good  reasc»i, 
we  think),  and  estimates  tiie  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  234-2743  Paris  lines,  or  30*806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  gi-eater  length  would  by  assigned  to  it  acoording 
to  the  data  furnished  b^  M.  Oppert,  as  atated  in 
Hawlinson's  Herod,  i.  315;  for  if  the  cubit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5 :  3,  and  if  the  latter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  milli- 
metres, then  the  length  of  the  ordinair  cub.t 
would  be  525  millimfeti-es,  and  of  Mxt  loyal  cnbtt, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubita  in  eadi 
case  wei-e  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  23*149 
inches. 

lieverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  identity  the  new  mea.«ura  implied  in 
2  Ohr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
**  old  '*  measure  and  Ezekiei*s  -"ibit  with  Xht  ksscr 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  **  cubit  <^  a 
man  "  with  the  third  one  of  which  Thenitia  speaks, 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  measure  with 
the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  ac»ounta  for  the  dif 
ference  in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypothesic 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  being 
of  coui-se  increaMd  (pp.  266,  267).  With  n\,Ard 
to  tlie  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  nn- 
probable  that  either  the  ordibary  or  the  royal  cubit 
could  be  identified  vrith  klsekiers  diori  cubit  (as 
Kosenmiiller  thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  eithtf 
of  the  computations  above  offered  exceeded  that  et 
the  Egyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mibimah  the  Mosaic  nibit  is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  {^Ceiitn,  17,  §10).  It  is  termed 
the  moderate  1  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  s 
lesser  cubit  of  fire  palms  on  the  one  side  ( Cf/ni, 
ib.\  and  on  the  other  side  finom  a  larger  one,  lon- 
sistiug,  according  to  Barten<M-a  (m  CW.  17,  §9),o^ 
six  poJms  and  a  digit.     The  palm  consisted,  acootd. 

the  length  of  the  26  digits  on  the  Loavre  measinn  =* 
406-375 ;  and  twice  the  left-hand  dlvMun  of  the 
=:  483-»'60. 
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bt^  to  Uaimonides  (ifr*i.)»  of  four  digits;  and  the 
digit, aooording  to  Arias  Montanus  {Ant.  p.  \V,l\ 
of  four  harleycoma.  Tliis  gives  144  barlejooros  as 
Ihe  length  of  the  cubit,  which  accords  with  the 
number  assignee)  to  the  cubitus  jttstua  et  medioeris 
of  the  Arabians  (Boecich,  p.  246).  The  length  of 
the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenins  (after 
■ev»ral  trials  with  the  spediied  number  of  bailej- 
coms  of  middling  sixe,  placed  side  bj  side),  is 
214*512  Paris  lines,  or  19*0515  inches  {8t,  u.  Kr, 
p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
vei-T  exact  conclusi<»i  by  this  mode  of  calculation. 
Eisensclimid  estimated  144  barleycorns  as  equal  to 
238-35  IVis  lines  (Boeckh,  p.  269),  perhapa  from 
having  used  larger  grains  than  the  average.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  '*  Weights  and  Measures'* 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopamiia  (zviii.  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  expArience,  that  38  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144  >«  ]8'947 
inches ;  while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit 
referred  to  is  comfuted  at  213*058  Paris  lines 
(Boeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudists  state  that  the 
Moaaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit  for  the 
Tessels  thereof."  This  was  probably  a  fiction ;  for 
the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Uie  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and 
|Mrts  of  the  brazen  altar  (Mishnah,  CeL  17,  §10). 
But  this  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been, 
shows  that  the  cubits  were  not  regiuxied  in  the 
light  of  sacred  and  profane^  as  stated  in  works  on 
Hebrew  archaeology.  Another  distinction,  adopted 
by  the  Rabbinists  m  reference  to  the  palm,  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to 
any  definite  length  of  cubit :  for  they  recognised 
two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingers  lay 
loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
fialm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely 
compressed, and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Caipsov, 
Appar,  pp.  674,  676). 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  forcing 
conaklerations  are  not  of  tlie  decisive  character  that 
we  could  wish.  For  while  the  collateral  evidence 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  JewJMh  authorities  fiivours  the  idea 
tliat  the  Biblical  cubit  varied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favour  of  one  con- 
siderably shoi-ter.  This  evidence  is,  howf^er,  of  so 
ancertain  a  chai-acter,  turning  on  points  of  criticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  baixlly  venture  to 
ailopt  it  as  our  standard.  We  accept  therefore,  with 
icaeivation,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  and  from  the 
cubit  we  estioute  the  absoluto  length  of  the  other 
denominations  according  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cubit  equal- 
ling two  spans  (compare  Ex.  xzv.  3, 10,  with  Joseph. 
Ant,  iii.  6,  §§5,  6),  the  span  three  palms,  and  the 
palm  four  digits. 
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36 

12 

6 
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114-3090 

■  Henoe  thej  were  denoaainated  p^m  nQfet  "  cnbit 
of  the  baUdlnft"  and  0*^3  H  "H*  "  cubit  of  the  vessela" 

■  The  tenn  "  acre  **  oocnrs  In  the  A.  V.  as  the  eqidra. 
lent  for  wtaimak  (H^J^)  In  1  Ssm.  xiv.  14.  end  lor 
•avMtrf  ^  ^DVy  in  Is  v  10.    'Du*  latter  trrm  alvo  occuni 
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Land  and  arwa  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  sxxT.  4,  5 ;  Ei.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  {Km, 
zUi.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  zlviii.  20;  Kev.  xzi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  the  Jews.*  Whenever  they  wished 
to  define  the  sixe  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in 
Ex.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area 
by  these  means  is  experienced  fai  the  intei-prelation 
of  Num.  zxxv.  4,  5,  where  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  are  described  as  readiing  outward 
firom  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits  round  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each  side  from 
without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand  these 
two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec* 
tively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  neoessaiy  to  understand  the 
words  rendered  '*  from  without  the  city,'*  in  ver.  5, 
as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
l«igth  of  the  city  wall  should  be  added  in  each 
case  to  the  2000  cubits.  The  result  would  be  thnt 
the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary,  and  that  where 
the  city  walls  were  unequal  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal.  For  instance, 
if  the  city  wall  was  500  cubits  long,  then  the  side 
of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits ;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb 
would  be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
two  towns,  500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  ai-ea 
of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former  case =6,000,000 
square  cubits,  and  would  be  24  times  the  size  of 
the  town;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  suburb 
would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and  only  8  times 
the  sixe  of  the  town,  llits  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  on  aocotmt  of  the  dwproportion  of  the 
suburbs  as  oompared  with  the  towns :  nevertheless 
any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  tlits  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
i-egarded  as  1000  cubits  long,  which  with  the  1000 
cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  measured  m  the  same 
direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  up  the  2000 
cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  5k]e  of  the  suburb  in 
every  cose  a  length  of  3000  cubits.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  sm  to  an 
uniform  l«igth  of  the  dty  walls,  and  that  the  suburb 
might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  sin  of  the  suburb  had 
been  decided  either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage ; 
in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  ail  cases  of  a 
certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were 
made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following : — {a)  The  tsaadj* 
or  pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our 
yard.  (6)  The  Cibrath  hMret8,f  rendered  in  the 
A.  V. "  a  little  way  "  or  "  a  little  piece  of  ground  " 
(Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  ex- 
pression  appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance, 
but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distance  was.    The  IJiJC.  retains  the  Hebrew  woi-d 


la  the  passage  first  quoted,  and  would  with  more  oon- 
sistency  be  rendered  oers  Instead  of  -'yoke."  It  means 
sodi  an  amonnt  ot  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  w*  kl  ploofb 
in  a  day.    MaAnah  means  n  furrow. 
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la  the  torn  XafipaBd^  as  though  H  were  the  name 
of  a  place,  «ddiDg  in  Gen.  dTiii.  7  the  words  jrar& 
rhw  ivw^pofuVf  which  is  thus  a  second  translation 
of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  distance  was  intended 
!ij  this  translation,  it  would  he  either  the  ordinary 
tength  of  a  raoe-courae,  or  such  a  distance  as  a 
hoise  could  ti-avel  without  being  orer-fiitigued,  in 
other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means  a 
locality,  either  a  raoe-coune  itself,  as  in  3  Mace 
iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where 
the  race-course  was  usually  to  be  found.  The 
LXX.  gives  it  again  in  Gen.  ziTiii.  7  as  the  «iui- 
ralent  for  Ephrath.  The  Syi'iac  and  Persian  Ter> 
sioQS  rend<>r  cibratk  by  parssang,  a  well-kuown 
Peiioan  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
^ Herod,  ii.  6,  t.  S3),  or  from  3)  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  eren  up  to  60 
stades  (Strab.  zi.  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
diawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibraUk  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  eaualled  the  distance  between 
Dethlehem  and  Rachel  s  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  1|  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  dereo  ym,4  or  mahUac  ydm,' 
a  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calcuJating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  zu.  36, 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  t.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  ri.  31, 
ixxiii.  8;  Deut.  i.  2;  1  E.  zix;  4;  2  K.  iii.  9; 
Jon.  iii.  3 ;  1  Maoc.  v.  24, 28,  vii.  45 ;  Tob.  vi.  1), 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated 
by  it  was  naturally  fluctuating  aocoi^ing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus  vaiiously 
estimates  it  at  200  and  150  stades  (iv.  101,  r.  53) : 
Marinus  {ap.  Ptol.  i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades; 
Pausanias  (x.  33,  §2)  at  150  stades ;  Strabo  (i.  35) 
at  from  250  to  300  stades;  and  Vegetius  {De  Re 
MU.  i.  11)  at  from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman 
ai-my.  The  ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews 
was  30  miles ;  but  when  they  travellfxl  in  com- 
panies only  10  miles:  Neapolis  formed  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalon,  aooordtng  to  the  former, 
and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation 
(Lightfoot,  Exero.  m  Luc,  ii.  44).  It  is  imposidble 
to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahn's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  upon  the  fidse  assumption  that  it  bore 
some  fixed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  the  foUowing  additional  measures :— ((f)  The 
Sabbath-day's  journey,*  already  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article,  {e)  The  stadion,^  or  "fuilong/*  a 
Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and  hence  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29), 
and  subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv. 
13;  John  vi.  19,  xL  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
boiTowed  finom  the  fbotrux  course  at  Olympia.  It 
equaUed  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125 
lioman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23\  or  606 {  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  fidls  below  the  furlong  by  53} 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Jamnia,  and  Scythopolis,  ai-e  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
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240  stades  (2  Maoc.  lij.  9),  and  AOO  stades  (2 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace  xi.  5  there  la  aa  evident  ener 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  only  5  stadei 
finom  Jarusalem.  The  Talmndists  describe  the  sts4c 
under  the  term  ri$^  and  regarded  it  as  equal  ia 
625  feec  and  125  paces  (Carpsov,  Appv,  pu  ^9). 
if)  The  Mile,*  a  Roman  measure.  eqoalUxig  lO*X 
Roman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1618 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capadty. 

The  measnrei  of  capacity  fiir  liquids 
The  logT  (Ler.  xiv.  10,  Ac),  the  nam 
signifying  a  "  basin."  (6)  The  bin,*  a 
Egyptian  origin,  frequoitly  noticed  in  the  Bibk 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  XXX.  24;  Num.  xt.  4,  7,  9;  Ea. 
iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,*  the  naim 
"measui^,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid 
(1  K.  vii.  26,  38 ;  2  Chr.  iL  10;  Ev.  viL  S2 ;  U 
V.  10).  Withrpgard  tothexelativ«Taloaioftkr« 
measures  we  leaiii  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  (ibU.  iiL  8,  §3)  thai  the 
bath  contained  6  bins  (for  the  bath  equalled  72 
xestae  or  12  cAoft,  and  the  bin  2  cMis),  aad  fim 
the  RabbinisU  that  the  bin  oantaoaed  13  kfs 
(Carpiov,  Appar,  p.  685).  The  relalive 
thei-efoic  stand  thus : — 

12    I  Hin 

72    I    6    (Bath 

The  dry  measure  contained  the  Momra^ 
minations :— (a)  The  cab,^  mentioned  only  ia  2  K« 
vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  Aoflbw  or  comr 
care.  (6)  The  omer,*  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvL 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  tcnoed 
isaArhiy^  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (cosBp. 
Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "  tsth  6al  * 
(Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  At).  The 
word  omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secoodarily  a  tikmif, 
(c)  The  sAiA,*  or  **  measute,"  this  being  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  torn,  and  appropriairiy 
applied  to  it,  ioasmudi  as  it  was  the  ordinarr 
sui-e  fur  household  puiposes  (Gen.  xriii.  6 ;  1  ^ 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  eqairafeat 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiu.  21.  The  wak 
was  otherwise  termed  iAdM,'as  being  the  th.r' 
part  of  an  ephah  {U.  xl.  12 ;  IV.  Ixxx.  5).  (<l)  The 
ephah  ,ff  a  woid  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  freqacct 
recuiTenoe  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  r.  11. 
vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5;  Judg.  vi.  !•;  Rcth 
ii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  L  24,  xvii.  17 ;  Ex.  xiv.  11,  la,  t4» 
xlvi.  5.  7,  11,  14).  (e)  The  Idhec^^  or  -halK 
homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  povwoT  oaiX :  it 
occurs  only  in  Hoe.  iii.  2.  (/)  The  hoaner 
meaning  heap  (Ler.  xxviL  16 ;  Num.  xL  32 ;  Ix  v. 
10;  El.  xlr.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  tcmMd  car,* 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  meosuT«d 
(1  K.  ir.  22,  V.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvu.  5;  Eir. 
vii.  22 ;  Ex.  xiv.  14).  The  Gre^  equivakot 
in  Luke  xvi.  7. 

The  relative  propoiiioos  of  the  dry 
to  a  ceitain  extent  expreaaed  in  the 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  Mttah,  a  thin!,     la  alt 
tion  we  have  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  tmm 
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ii  the  tenth  put  of  the  ephah  (Ex.  xri.  36),  and 
that  the  ephah  was  tlie  tenth  port  of  a  homer,  and 
<aoiTesponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ex. 
xir.  11).  The  Kabbinists  supplement  this  by 
stating  that  the  epiiah  contained  three  seahs,  and 
the  senh  six  cabs  (Cai-psov,  p.  683).  We  are  thus 
oiabled  to  di-aw  out  Uie  following  scale  of  relative 
Talues: — 


Cab 

11 

Omar 

6 

H 

18 

10 

180 

100 

Seah 
3 
30 


I  Ephah 

I    10    I  Homer 


I'he  above  scale  is  ooostractcd,  it  will  be  ob- 
lerved,  on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measura  tlie  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appears,  and  hence  there  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  this  was  the  original,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed  (Boeckh, 
p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intix>- 
duoed  from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  ivult  of  local  usage,  thera  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiiy,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
viz.  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  xlv.  11):  if  either 
of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  other 
denominations  into  their  respective  values  readily 
tbllows.  Unfortunately  the  date  for  determining 
the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and 
conflicting.  Attempts  have  bt«n  made  to  deduce 
the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison  of  the 
dimensions  and  the  oontente  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  particuhus  had 
been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tiou ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncerteinty 
atteods  eveiy  stetement.  The  diameter  is  given  as 
10  cubite,  and  the  circumference  as  30  cubits,  the 
diameter  being  steted  to  be  "from  one  brim  to 
the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  circular, 
the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  circumference 
are  not  sufBdently  exact  for  mathematical  purposes, 
uor  are  we  aUe  to  decide  whether  tlie  diameter  was 
measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external  edge  of  the 
veisd.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously 
conceived  to  be  circular  and  poljgonal,  cylindrical 
and  hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with 
bulging  Bdes.  The  oontente  are  given  as  2000 
baths  in  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  3000  baths  in  2  Chr. 
IV.  5,  the  latter  being  probably  a  ooirupt  text. 
Lastly,  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  undefined,  and 
hence  every  estimate  is  attended  with  suspicion. 
The  oonclufloos  drawn  have  been  widely  different, 
Ba  might  be  expected.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as  the  descrip- 
tion pHtnA  facit  seems  to  imply),  that  ite  clear 
diameter  was  10  cubite  of  the  value  of  19*0515 
Bnglish  inches  each,  and  that  ite  full  contente  were 
2O00  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath  wonld  be 
4*8965  gallons;  for  the  oontente  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inrhes,  or  9,793  gal- 
lons. If.  however,  tlie  stetement  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
riii.  3,  §5),  as  to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the 
voM.«el,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate  would  be  re- 
fused. ittigey»  as  quoted  by  Boeclch  (p.  261),  on 
^ia  li)-po^eii;i  calculates  the  value  of  the  bath  at 
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18-086  French  litres,  or  3*9807  English  gallona. 
If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschlitz's  view  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puU  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be 
fui-ther  reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to 
10|  Prussian  quarts,  or  2*6057  English  gallons; 
while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12 
inches,  ite  value  would  be  little  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  {Archdol,  ii.  171).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ve<»el  bulged,  and  if^the  diameter  and 
circumference  were  measured  at  the  neck  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for  2000  or 
even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefbiv  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  tois  source. 
Nevertheless  we  think  the  calcubtions  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  cei'tain  amount 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For|  setting  aside  the 
theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  oonsideivbly,  for 
which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever,  all 
the  other  oomputetions  agree  in  one  point,  vis.  that 
the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writeia  on  Hebrew  archae- 
ology generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  mea- 
sures between  8  and  9  English  gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  stetemente  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  foimer  states  that  the  bath 
equali  72  x€stae  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  bin 
equals  2  Attic  dufis  {fb.  iii.  8,  §8,  9,  §4),  that 
tlie  seah  equils  1}  Italian  modii  (lb,  ix.  4,  §5), 
that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimni  (/6.  xr.  9, 
§2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic 
ootylio  (lb.  iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  im- 
plied from  Ant,  ix.  4,  §4,  as  compared  with  2  K. 
vi.  25,  that  he  regaixled  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xe$t4t. 
Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  stetemoite  to  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  assumed  tliat  in  Ant,  xr,  9,  §2, 
he  has  confused  the  medimaus  with  the  metritht 
and  in  Ant,  iii.  6,  §6,  the  ootyld  with  the  xestes. 
Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  his  otlier  statements, 
and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  not 
really  familiar  with  the  Greek  measures.  This 
impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  tei-m  meir4t4$t  which  he  should  have  used 
not  only  in  th<!  .peesage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
viii.  2,  §9,  whero  he  would  naturally  have  substi- 
tuted it  for  7 J  xestaet  assuming  that  these  wera 
Attic  xestae.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  must  bo 
taken  as  decisively  in  fiivour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  meirStSa,  Jerome  (m 
MatL  xiii.  33)  affirms  that  the  seah  equals  1)  modii, 
and  {in  Ez.  xlv.  11)  Ui&t  the  cor  equals  30  modii,-^ 
statemente  that  are  glaringly  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  30  seidts  in  the  cor.  The  statemente 
of  Epiphanios  in  his  treatise  De  Mannuria  are 
equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He  stetes 
(ii.  177)  that  the  cor  eauals  30  nMxftt:  on  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  aextarii,  but 
he  gives  only  50  (p.  178):  the  seah  wouU  equal 
1  modius,  but  he  gives  Ii  madii  (p.  178),  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  17  $extaru  to  the  moditct, 
21^  sextarii,  though  elsewhere  be  assigns  56  aej> 
tarii  as  ite  value  (p.  182):  the  omer  would  be 
5|\)  aextarii,  but  he  gives  7^  (p.  182),  implying 
45  modti  to  the  cor :  and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182),  which 
WHS  either  4^  or  3}  modii,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though  according  to 
his  estimate  of  the  cor  it  would  only  equal  3  nidiL 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statemente  so  loosdv 
uirtde,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identi^ 
cation  of  the  bath  with  the  fmtrHh  did  not  vn^ 
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oat  of  tile  drcumstanoe  that  the  two  mauares  held 
the  Hune  relative  position  in  the  fcales,  each  being 
■ubdirided  into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the 
aasignment  of  30  modU  to  the  cor  did  not  aiise  oat 
of  there  being  30  aeahs  in  it.  The  diacrepandes 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assomption  that  a  wide 
margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measure,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of50  per  cent,  lliis  appears  to  hare  been 
the  caw  from  the  definitions  of  the  aeah  or  adrow 
given  by  Hesyduos,  /Mun  y^itmv,  #7ovr,  Ir  ^luov 
lUitaif  *lTaXur^y,  uid  again  by  Soidas,  lA/i^utw  imtp- 
wtwKiipmfUwWt  ^'  cirau  /t^iow  fra  «il  ffiMvr. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Josephos  was  r^t  in 
identifying  the  bath  with  the  metriUs,  its  value 
woUld  be,  according  to  Boeckh*s  estimate  of  the 
Utter  (pp.  261,  278),  1993*95  Paris  cubic  inches, 
or  8*7053  English  g^ons,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Beilheaa  {Gexh,  p.  73)  1985*77  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8*6696  English  gallons. 

The  Rabbinists  famish  data  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measares. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  anaount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonides,  in  Cel.  17,  §10).  On  this  basb 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14*088  P^uis  cubic 
mches,  or  *06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1014*39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4*4286  gallons  {St, 
H.  JTr.  pp.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  dnchmiie,*  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  in  Peah,  3, 
§6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barley- 
conw  fill  about  the  aame  space  as  6  hen  eggi  {St. 
u,  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill 
a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2^  high  (Mai- 
monides, tfi  Praef.  Menachoth).  This  vessel  would 
contain  21*6  cubic  indies,  or  *07754  gallon.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data  would  agi^ee 
tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  fonned  on 
the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

As  we  are  unable  to  dedde  between  Josephos 
and  the  Rabbinists,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheao's 
estimate  of  the  metritis : — 


Homer  or  Cor 
Kphah  or  Bath 
Seidi  .  .  . 
Hln  .  •  . 
Onier  .  .  . 
Cob  .  .  . 
L<ug     .     .     . 


iJctqikiu.)  (AtabUWUt.) 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

86-69<  or  44*286 

8*6e9€  or  4*4286 

2-8828  or  1*4762 

1-4449  or  -7381 

•84)69  or  -4428 

•4816  or  -246 

•1204  or  '0615 


In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metritis^ 
(John  ii.  6 ;  A.  v.  *«  firkin  ")  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
choenix  •  (Kev.  vi.  6  ;  A.  V.  **  measnre  "),  for  dry 
goods,  (c)  The  xesUs,*  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particulai'  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  "pot"),  id)  The  modius,  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt  V.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  zi.  33; 
A.  V.  '*  bushel ") ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Bo- 
man  measure,  amoanting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metritit  has  been  already 

1  In  tbe  table  Um  wdgfat  of  the  log  Is  given  as  104 
tacbms;  bat  tai  this  case  the  contents  of  the  log  are 
■opposed  to  be  wine.  Tbe  reUtive  weights  of  water  and 
•vine  were  as  Sf ;  26. 
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stated  to  be  8*6696  gallooa,  tJkl  eouvqutatlT  tta 
amount  of  liquid  in  siz  stone  jus,  oootadniag  oc 
the  average  2}  metritat  each,  woald  caeeed  110 
gallons  (John  iL  6).  Very  possibly,  howew,  the 
Greek  tenn  repreMnU  the  Hebrew  6aa,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  aatigBed  to  X 
the  amount  woold  be  redooed  to  aboat  60  giBwH 
Even  this  amount  &r  exceeds  the  leuuiieaaeais  '» 
the  poTpoees  of  legal  porificatioa,  the  tendok^  oe 
Phariasical  refinenient  being  to  radnce  the  amoorji 
of  water  to  a  minimnm,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  i«f 
would  suffice  for  a  penoo  (Mishnab,  TadL  1.  §1  . 
The  question  is  one  simjrfy  of  archaeologicil  iBtaaa 
as  illustrating  the  cosfeoms  4^  the  Jewa,  aDd  deet 
not  afiiact  the  diameter  of  the  minde  with  whah 
it  is  coonected.  The  ehbemix  was  4  of  as  Atsk 
merfumiM,  and  contained  nearly  aqmrt.  It 
aented  the  nsoal  amoont  of  ooni  ibr  a  disy'a 
and  henoe  a  eKoemx  fior  a  penny,  or 
whidi  usoally  purchased  a  buahd  (Cie.  Vi 
81 ),  indicated  a  great  scardty  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  uae  of  fair  meesoxt 
preoepts  are  ezpiessed  in  the  Moeaic  kw  mad. 
parts  of  the  BiUe  (Lev.  ziz.  35,  36 ;  Dent. 
14,  15;  Prov.  zz.  10;  £z.  zlv.  10),  aad  m  aii 
probability  standard  measorei  were  kept  aa  ta< 
Temple,  as  was  nsoal  in  the  other  dviliaBd  obim- 
tries  of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  id  the  laeaaii,  ertjd. 
are  the  following:—- Boeckh,  Metniogiaakt  ChUr> 
tuchungen,  1838;  dastioai  Muumn^  waL  i.; 
Thsologiacha  StwHen  tmd  JTrtHOai  Sm-  184^; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Sarenhoaos ;  Wilkineoe, 
Egyiptiana,  2  vds.  1854;  Epipfaanioa,  Opira^  i 
ed.  PeUvius.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WELL.*   The  difierence  between  a  well  ^Bffr 
and  a  dstem  {Bir)  [Cisterk],  consists  diie^  a 
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the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a 
for  water  springing  op  fieshly  from  the  gro«34, 
while  the  latter  nsually  denotes  a  ie*eiieii  («r  ra:»* 
water  (Gen.  zzvi.  19,  32;  Ph>v.  v.  13;  Jefca 
iv.  14). 

The  spedal  necessity  of  a  fopply  of  water  .'JoAc. 
i.  15)  m  a  hot  dimate  has  always  inrolred  sbmd; 
Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  tlie  fasghe<t 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  sFnoa 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  wpH  dencced  s 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  on*  «kxt 
dug  was  a  military  ezpedieot,  a  mark  of  oottqoesl 
or  an  encroachment  on  territorial  right  cSahoed  <r 
existing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thns  the  veU  Ber*- 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  poAsessioa  attested  witi 
spedal  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  zxi.  3''\  ^:  . 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  from  their  ncigkh  t.  - 
hood,  the  Philistines  stopped  op  tbe  wdls  v)^  - 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  bx  .» 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stootly  icustt^i 
by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (Gen.  zzvi.  1Sn«33:  m 
also  2  K.  til  19;  2  Chr.  zzvi.  10;  BankhaHt. 
Nota,  u.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Koran  act- w 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  deserticm  i.Sar.  zzr.' 
To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  thcmwJTM 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  fon</4d  ^ 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  '  [««l. 
vi.  11).     To  possess  one  is  noticed  aa  a  mark  «f ;» 

*  1.  "1K3 ;  ^pe^ :  pufms ;  in  foor  plaoea  *  yH* 
X  -)^2It  ^«»of  I  cutcma;  asaal\y-fftt.*   (Pt?j 
IL  ]^i  asiiaUy  ••fbontaxn  "    fl^Kin^m,} 
A.  T^pD.    [FocvTAOf; 
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iependcnoe  (Proy.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  die 
oae  of  Weill  bdonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of  in- 
terferen^  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  19, 
xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actnal  and 
hereditfloy,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Wells,  Barckhaitlt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  cxclusire  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  indiyidnals  whose  ancestors  dag  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain»water  be- 
comes scame  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  permitted  to  water  their  caroels.  But  if  the 
well  belongs  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
from  all  istrange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  i-efredi  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  property  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  and 
the  Arabs  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be  for- 
tunate, as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  {NoteaonBed.  i.  228,  229 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
landmarics  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  well  onoe  dug  in 
the  focky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  filled  with 
cailh  or  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  wells  of  Beershebn,  and  the  well  near  Ad- 
6u/ms,  called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  un- 
doubted witnest!««5  of  those  ti-ansactions  of  saci^ed 
history  in  which  they  have  borue,  so  to  speak,  a 
pixmiinent  pcui.  On  the  other  luuid,  the  wells  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  de- 
stroyed, but  easily  renewed,  oflen  mark,  by  their 
veady  supply,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew 
pilgrims  slaked  their  thii-st,  or,  as  at  Mnmh,  were 
disappointed  by  the  bitteruess  of  the  water.  In  like 
manner  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgi'ims 
fit>m  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
imute)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (K'obinron,  i.  66, 
•  ;9,  204,  205,  ii.  283;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  318, 
n2,  474 ;  App.  HI.  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  IVav.  314-, 
Nitbohr,  De$cnp.  de  fAr.,  347,  348;  Wellsted, 
IVav:  ii.  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestoue  i*ock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Btii-ckhanit, 
*V-»Vi,  p.  232;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity  in  tlic 
furrows  woni  by  the  roj)es  used  in  drawing  water 
(Kob.  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
cover,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the* 
directions  of  the  Law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and 
Joscphus,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Kx. 
xxi.  33  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §37  ;  Philo,  IM  Spec. 
J^.  iii.  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Mangey;  Maundivll,  in 
JC.  7V<iv.  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that 
<Mir  Lord  sat  when  He  converaed  with  the  woman 
i)i'  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  U5uh1 
stone  cover,  which  the  woman  placed  on  the  motiili 
of  the  well  at  Bnhurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  wher«» 
A.V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the  artitle.* 
Sometimes  the  wf>II.<t  are  covered  with  cupolas  laiaed 
on  pilIai-9  (Burckhardt,  App.  V.  p.  665). 

The  Uhual  methodiii  for  raistinr  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Geu.  xxiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
is  dcejt  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
ttmoe  of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  ass  or  ox  es^pbjed 
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in  the  same  way  for  the  sane  purpose.  Sometiinci 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  assist 
the  work  (Robinson,  i.  204,  ii.  248;  Niebuhr, 
Deacr.  de  VAr.  137,  pi.  15;  Col.  Ch,  Chron.  1859, 
p.  350;  Chardin,  Vay.  iv.  98;  WelU>ted,  TVoo.  i. 
280).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vei-tical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  earthen  jare,  attached  to  a  ooixi  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  revolves  a  second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with 
cogs  which  turn  a  third  wheel  &et  horizontally  at  a 
sufficient  height  fi'om  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  tuiiiing  it  to  pass  under.  One  or 
two  cows  or  bulla  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  pasees 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
it>und  it  tuiD  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  1*63;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120; 
CW.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291, 408). 
3.  A  modification  of  the  hist  method,  by  which  a 
man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with 
buckets,  turns  it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolonged  beyond  its  circumferance, 
And  pushing  another  set  trom  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  4.  A  meUKMl  very  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  con- 
trivance conitiatiDg  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or 
some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or 
bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water,  and, 
when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above  f^  Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  i.  120;  Une,  M.  E.  ii.  163;  Wilkin- 
son. A.  E.  i.  35,  72,  ii.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  tA 
wood  or  stone,*  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for 
the  use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  welb. 
In  modem  times  an  old  stone  sai-oophagus  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  veiy  com- 
monly of  skm  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  63 ;  Robinson, 
i.  204,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134;  Loid 
LindKAy,  TVoo.  235,  237  ;  Wilkinson,  A.  EA.e.; 
Gen.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ex.  ii.  16). 


Anciaot  Egyptian  niachliM  for  raUtng  wtter,  IdeuUcal  wlUi 
u.«  lAiwfa^  of  ttM  pnmut  itkj.     (WilUntoii.) 

Unlejbi  machinery  is  med,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  tlie  water- 
carrienb.  They  carry  home  their  water-jars  un 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  contenti(»iw 
often  occur  at  the  wells*,  and  they  are  oflen,  anioi^ 

*  ri^C2^;  iroTi(rr4pto»' ;  OGnatix 
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Bedouiiu,  farourite  placet  for  attack  by  eoemieB 
(Rz.  ii.  16, 17 ;  Judg.  t.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 16 ; 
Burekhardt,  Syria,  p.  63 ;  Noiei  on  B&l  i.  228 ; 
Ool.  Ch.  Chrtm.  1859,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  if.  .^.  i.  252 ; 
BoUDSon,  iii.  153).  [H  W.  P.] 

WMATiW.  As  to  the  ngnification  of  the  Hebrev 
terms  tan  ({A  or  {n)  and  twmtn  (plA),  Tarioasly 

rendered  in  the  aW.  by  "dragon,"  "whale," 
"serpent,"  "sea-monster,  see  Dbigon.  It  re- 
mains for  OS  in  this  article  to  consider  the  transao- 
tiuQ  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet 
having  been  swallowed  bj  some  "  great  fish  "  {X^ 

Vni),  which  in  Matt.  zii.  40  U  called  icnros] 

rendered  in  oor  Tenion  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  Scrip* 
taral  aocouit  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish ;  it  has  been  rariously  understood  as  a  literal 
tnn.Mction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poebcal  mythos  or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  those  writers  who  groond  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  denkU  of  miradet  it  is  obrious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  share  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miracle  reoozded  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reader  will  find  in  RosenmiiIIer*s  Prokgo- 
mma  sereral  attempts  by  yarious  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  nanatiye,  none  of  which,  however, 
liave  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "  fish "  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  Tessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  caraue  of 
some  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted 
to  the  shoi^!  The  opinion  of  RoeenmflUer,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cataand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Geaenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  ex^esis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a 
natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  neceesaiy  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  irirrof,  used  by  St  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean^  like  the  Latin  oete  or  oetuM^  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "  a  wh^e,"  or  "  a 
shark,"  or  "  a  seal,"  or  "  a  tunny  of  enormous 
sixe"  (see  Athen.  p.  303  B,  ed.  Dindorf;  Otfys. 
xii.  97,  iv.  446,  452 ;  II,  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  '*  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetaoeooi,  fer,  although  the  Sperm  whale  {Caiodon 
macrocephdha)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
a<lmit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hiudly  I^  the 
fiih  intended;  as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans 
ooDsists  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and 


Nor  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  {So- 
tted Literature,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  KoUda  of 
the  Greek  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whals's  mouth*  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet 
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was  concealed ;  for  the  while  pfts^  a 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  intcrpretatien. 

The  only  fisn,  then,  capable  of  swaOowii^  a 
man  would  be  a  hu^ge  specimen  of  the  Wlaite  ^Saak 
{Coarchariaa  vuigaris)^  that  dreaded  cceey  U 
sailors,  and  the  most  voradooa  of  the  haaaij  «i 
Squalidae,  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attamr 
tlM  length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swal- 
low a  Doan  whole.  Some  conmMntatoca  mn  ao^ 
tical  on  this  poinL  It  would,  however,  ha  easy  Is 
quote  pasBsges  fiiom  the  writings  of  aatbocs  ami 
traveUen  in  proof  of  this  assertion;  we  confine  o^- 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts,  llie  shark  **  has  a 
large  gullet,  and  in  the  beUy  of  it  are  sooietaBes  fiKOM 
the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  somethnes  loMr  «■• 
•aUirt"  {Nature  Displayed^  wL^  140),  Bvt  In 
ihe  Abb<  Pluche  shonM  not  be  oonsidnred  aafion 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Coock^ 
recent  publication,  A  History  cf  <Atf  fftfcn  eftie 
Britith  laUmde,  Speaking  of  white  sharis,  tUs 
author,  who  has  paid  mudi  attention  to  the  hakds 
of  fish,  states  that  "  they  usually  out  aaonJer  wof 
object  of  considerable  sise  and  thus  swallow  tf ; 
but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  is  &• 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomarh  even  what  ■ 
of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  formation  of  the  ^iwt 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  but  Uttle  ds£ft> 
culty."  Rnvsdi  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  MB 
in  armour  Uonoatm),  has  been  found  in  the  ■^'-^^^ 
of  a  white  inai-k ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Sorwy  ^ 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  whac^  cnold  Im 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  BlsoKfr- 
badi  mentions  that  a  whole  hone  haa  been  Ibood  a 
a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taka««c 
one  in  which,  bendes  other  things,  he  fbond  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  whidi  a  short  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  finom  his  ship  (L  pu  ^^ 
Dr.  Baird  of  the  British  Museum  {CyAf.  of  Aa. 
Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in  the  river  Uin^ 
below  Calcutta,  he  had  seen  a  white  shark  cwalbv 
a  bullock's  head  and  horns  entire,  and  he 
also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  "sufficiently 
receive  the  body  of  a  man.'  WI 
the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  (Alicia 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that  the 
shark  might  have  been  seen  on  the  voyage 
C»  vuigaria  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
it  oceuTB,  as  Fonkkl  {Dexrift,  AnimaL  p^  t>j) 
assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gnlf^  and  is 
also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  fir  for  the 
portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonal 
have  been  swallowed  whole  loiAnri,  or  ham  W 
could  have  existed  far  any  time  in  the  slaazk'A 
belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply  natoxal 
causes.  Certainly  the  preservation  of  Jcinah  a  • 
fish's  beUr  u  not  more  xemaikaUe  than  thai  of  the 
three  children  in  the  midst  of  KebQchnda«Bar'» 
"  burning  fiery  furnace." 

Naturalists  have  recorded  thai  shaiks  hnre  tiv 
habit  of  throwing  up  a^ain  whole  aad  ahvt  tse 
prey  they  have  seixed (see  Coach's  ffuL  ^FVm,^ 
p.33).  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  I>n1s«*«frK' 
Dr.  Allen  of  Forxea,  that  he  has  finqoatly  bod  s 
Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in  tlae  slaaaci 
of  a  shark;  and  that  on  savcnl  ooaw^aB  be  h» 
known  it  eat  its  way  oat,  not  only  tluwc^  tk 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  thnn^  the  sMss  «  t^ 
monster  which  has  bam  thus  kiUed;*       [W.  H.~ 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  vnhmUe  onL 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  timos»  and  ftaqnssslf 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.    In  the  A«  V.  the  lU 
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wonb  6ar  03  or  "B),   digdn   (JJ*;),    r^pMth 
ittaHn),  are  oocasiooallf  traiulated  "  wheat;"  bat 
there  u  aa  doabt  that  the  proper  name  of  this  cereal, 
is  diAfcinguMhed  finom  "barley,"  ** spelt,"  &c.,  is 
tMttAh  (nian ;  Chald.  pD^H,  cMntln).    As  to  the 
former  Hebrew  terms  see  under  GORN.    The  first 
mentioQ  of  wheat  oocars  in  Gen.  zzz.  14,  in  the 
Msoount  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.     It  is  said  that  the  Driticum 
vnigar0  has   been   found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Peiva  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed  m>m  the 
influence  of  cuitiTstion  {English  Cyclop,  sixt.**Tnti' 
cum").     Agpsin,  from  the  experiments  ofM.  Esprit 
Kabre  of  Agde  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  culttvated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
ti-aosiifrmations  of  AsgUopa  ovaia  {Journal  of  the 
ROffoi   AgricuU.  800,   No.  xxziii.  p.   167-180). 
M.  Fabre  s  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
ieemed  eonelusive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
ni  the  Journal  quoted  above).     Egypt  in  ancient 
limes  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its  wheat ; 
tee  best  quality,  aoomding  to  Pliny  {Nat.  Htat. 
xriii.  7),  was  grown  In  the  Thebaid ;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
writes  {Ana.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "  existed 
in  andent  as  in  modern  times,  among  which  may 
tw  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  deseiibed  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  '*  (Gen.  xU.  22).    This  is  the  so- 
called  munmy-wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
germinated  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  fraud.     Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.    **  In  grain," 
says  Herodotus    (i.  193),  **  it   will    yield   com- 
monly two  hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pro- 
duction  as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.    The  blades 
of  the  wheat  and  barley-pUnts  are  often  four  fingere 
broad."  But  this  is  a  great  exaggerstion.   (See  also 
Theophnstns,  Hist.  Pkmt.  viii.  7.)  Modem  writers, 
AS  Cheney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Mesopotamia.     Syria  and  Pdestine  pro- 
Jnced  wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  bu^ge  quantities 
(Pk.  cxlviL  14,  ixxxi.  16,  &c).     There  appear  to 
be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  IHtieum  vulgare  (var.  hybermun)^  the 
T.  ^MUa  [see  Rte],  and  another  variety  of  bearded 
wheat  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
kiiid,  the  7*.  ooHf^Mitum,    In  the  pai-able  of  the 
sower  oar  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat  which 
in  good  ground  produce  a  hundi^  ibid  (Matt.  xiti. 
8).     "The  return  of  a  hundred  for  one,"  says 
Trench,  **  is  not  unheard  of  in  the  East,  though 
always  mentioned    as   something   extnordinary.*' 
l.j«bon]e  flsys  **  there  is  to  be  &und  at  Kerek  a 
speci«  of  hundred  wheat  which  justifies  the  text 
of  the  Bible  against  the  chain  of  exaggention  of 
which  it  baa  been  the  object.'^    The  common  7H- 
ticum  mJgare  will  sometimes  produce  one  bundled 
grains  in  the  ear.     Wheat  ia  reaped  towards  the 
end  of  April,  in  Mav,  and  in  June,  according  to 
the  diflereaces  of  soil  and  position;   it  was  sown 
either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or  trsmpled 
in  by  cstUe  (la.  xxxii.  20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly 
underrtand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which  seems  to  fanply 
thnt  the  seeds  were  planied  apart  in  order  to  insure 
larger  and  fuller  can.    The  wheat  was  put  ^nto 
the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the 
ai4cy;   in  the  Egyptian  pbgue  of  hail,  ooos#- 
VOL.  III. 
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qi.entiy,  the  barley  suffered,  but  tlie  wheat  hjd  bot 
appeared,  and  so  escaped  iiqury.  Wheat  was  grcunU 
into  flour ;  the  fin«t  qualities  were  expreased  by  the 

term  «*  &t  of  kidneys  of  wheat.*  PttH  nV^3  a^H 

(Deut.  xxxii.  14),  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
off  from  the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  masoed  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egyptians  (^Sonniui, 
Trf'c).  Rosenmttller  {Botany  of  tfte  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish,  whid» 
the  Arabs  call  FMk,  is  the  same  as  thtgeres oarm^ 
6d13  fcna)  of  Lev.  ii.  14  and  2  K.  iv.  42.     The 

Heb.  *"wonl 'iTd/i  oV?»  ^-«^-  "'  ^*'  i«o*«,  it  ia 
probable,  roasted  ears  of  com,  still  c<ied  as  food  *n 
the  East.  An  *'  ear  of  corn  "  was  called  ShibMleth 
(n^lB^),  the  word  whidi  betrayed  the  Ephraimites 

(Judg.  xii.  1,  6),  who  were  unable  to  giye  the 
sound  of  M.  The  curious  expression  in  Prov.  xxvii. 
22,  '*  though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  moilai 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish 
nen  depart  from  him,"  appeare  to  point  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with 
wheat ;  the  meaning  will  then  be, "  Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  ho 
will  continue  a  fool."  Maurer  {Comment.  1.  c) 
simply  explains  the  panage  thus :  *'  Quomodo- 
cuiique  tractaveris  stultum  non  patietur  se  emeii- 
dari.*"  [Compare  articles  Ck>BN  ;  Agriculturb; 
Barley.]  [W.  H.] 

WHIBLWIND  (n&)D ;  Hipp).  The  Hebrew 

terms  s^phdh  and  ae'drdh  convey  the  notion  of  a 
violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  because  such 
a  wind  8u:eep$  away  every  object  it  encounters,  the 
latter  because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed 
alMut  and  agitated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius 
gives  a  similar  sense  to  galgal^^  in  P».  Ixxvii.  18 
(A.  V.  "heaven"),  and  Ex.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel**). 
Generally,  however,  this  kst  term  expresses  one  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  storm  in  rolling  along  chalf, 
stubble,  or  such  light  articles  {Thes.  p.  288).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms  ex- 
press the  specific  notion  of  a  toftsr^wind,  i. «.  a 
gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis — and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  m  the 
A.  V.  of2K.  ii.  11.  The  most  violent  whjds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east;  and  the  passage  hi 
Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads,  «  Out 
of  the  south  coincth  the  whirlwind,"  should  rathei 
be  rendered,  "  Out  of  his  chamber,'*  &c  The 
whirlwind  ia  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destruction.  Cyrus'  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southeriy  ga.e  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  1 ;  oomp. 
Knobel,  m  Aw.),  the  effects  of  which  are  most 
prejudicwl  in  that  country.  Similar  all'isiocs 
eocur  in  Ps.  IviU.  9 ;  Prov.  L  27,  x.  25 ;  la.  xl.  24 
Dan.  xi.  40.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIDOW  (HJoVk  :  x*P«-  "*«)•  U«*"  ^ 
Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  aflection  of  relations,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  01 
Mtra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges  aooordeil  to 
other  distrcsaed  clwses,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennia]  third  tithe  (Deut.  xiv.  29,  xzvi.  12). 
in  leasing  (Dent.  xxiv.  19-21),  and  in  leligiottr 
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feasts  (Dmit.  xvi.  11,  14V  In  tite  spirit  of  these 
regalatioQS  a  porticxi  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  liaoc.  viii.  28,  30).  A  special 
prohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  widow's  gar- 
ments in  pledge  (Dent.  xxir.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xziv. 
3).  In  addition  to  these  specific  r^:alatJons,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  comma- 
tJty  (Ex.  xxii.  22 ;  Dent,  xrrii.  19  ;  Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer. 
▼ii.  d,  xxii.  3;  Zech.  vii.  10),  and  any  n^lect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
ZX1T.  21 ;  Ps.  xcir.  6 ;  is.  x.  2  ;  Ex.  xxii.  7 ;  Mai. 
ill.  5;  Eoclos.  xxxt.  14,  15;  Bar.  vi.  38;  Matt, 
xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger  widows  were  per- 
mitted to  deposit  their  property  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  (2  Biaoe.  in.  10).  With  n^ard  to  the 
Kmarriaff)>  of  widows,  the  only  restriction  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  had  refermoe  to  the  contingency 
or  one  being  left  childless,  in  which  case  the  brother 
of  the  decMsed  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  the 
widow  (Dent.  xxr.  5,  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-30). 
FMarriaoe.]  The  high-priest  was  prohibited 
from  marrying  a  widow,  and  in  the  ideal  polity 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  the  ordinary  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  22). 

In  the  Apostolic  Charch  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  iu  kind,  under  the  superintradenoe  of 
officers  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  ri. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (1  Tim.  T.  3-16).  He  would  confine  it  to 
the  "  widow  indeed "  (^  imms  x^P^)*  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
( lir-tkOvrnfLivi)  .  without  any  relations  or  Christian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vers.  3-5,  16). 
Poverty  combined  with  friendlessnes:*  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
btjt  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow — 
her  piety  and  tnistfnlness — was  to  be  taken  icto 
account  (ver.  5^.  Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
a  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled  (icara- 
kr/Mw  ;  A.  V.  *'  taken  into  the  number"),  the 
qualifications  for  such  enrolment  being  (1.)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2.)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,**  probably 
meaning  but  once  married;  and  (3.)  that  they  had 
led  usefal  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9,  10).  The 
object  of  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  obvioas.  If 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qoalifi- 
cations  above  exprestied,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
havinii;  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of 
the  deacone&ses  of  the  early  Church.  For  why,  if 
the  object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  should 
the  younger  or  twice-married  widows  be  excluded? 
The  weii^ht  of  modem  critidsm  is  undoubtedly  in 
fiivour  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled  widows  held 
tuch  an  official  position  in  the  Charch  (Alford, 
De  Wette.  Unge,  &c.,  in  I  Tim.  v.  9,  10).  But 
we  can  perceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  panage 
lelatinsr  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  context, 
or  for  distinguishing  these  ftx»m  the  '*  widows  in- 
deed *'  refierrdd  to  in  the  preceding  and  aocoeeding 
reraes.  If  the  passaee  be  read  as  a  whole,  then  the 
anpi'ession  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  enrol- 
ment wan  fi>r  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
Use  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  as  before, 
porerty.  The  veiT  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duofd  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view,  in  ivality 
squaliy  favours  this  one ;  for  why  shoiiM  unmar- 
ried or  young  women  be  excladeil  fton  aa  eoden- 
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astical  order?    The  pnMitiee  of  the  early  Orart 

proves  that  they  were  not  excJo'^ed.  The  anthn 
of  the  AposMkai  CamatiMioiu  Uy«  dowa  tis 
rule  that  virgins  should  be  generally,  and  wi>k«» 
only  exceptionally,  appointed  to  the  office  of  dpv 
coneas  (vi.  17,  §4);  and  though  ihe  dtreetw*a 
given  to  Timothy  were  fiequeotly  taken  as  a  naoM 
for  the  appointment  of  deaoooenes,  jvt  tkm  was 
great  diversity  of  prsctioe  in  tlm  respect  (Biochnn'j 
Ant.  ii.  22,  §§  2-5).  On  the  other  hue,  'be  •«- 
strictions  cMttained  in  the  Apostotk  directiMC  are 
not  inconsistent  with  tiie  elennoBynary  view,  if  w 
assume,  as  ia  very  po^Ue,  that  the  sbtmM 
widows  formed  a  ptrmanmi  char^  <«  the  fokle 
funds,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  by  reaHB  si 
their  long  previoaa  ternoBs,  while  the  lenaic^, 
who  were  yoaiq;er,  and  might  very  nasBUy  iv» 
marry,  would  be  rqpuded  in  the  light  of  tonpftvy 
and  casual  redpienta.  But  while  we  thea  faeair.* 
that  the  primary  ol^ect  of  the  ecrohnent  waa  aaDf>  v 
to  enforce  a  more  methodical  adminiatntiea  cS  trt 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  ondentaad  bow  tits 
oixier  of  widows  would  obtsin  a  quasi-official  psM> 
tion  iu  the  Church.  Having  already  aerred  s 
voluntary  diaoooate,  and  having  eabilMttti  tJbta 
aelf-control  by  refraining  from  a  aeoond  namtfc 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  aa  madefe  d 
piety  to  their  aex,  and  wodd  bdonr  ts»  the  dtm 
whence  deaconesses  would  be  ducfly  dnwn.  He»« 
we  find  the  term  *'  widow"  (x4p>  °**^  ^  <^T 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signtiy  the  adafC-.a 
of  the  conditions  by  whidi  wi^wa*  esmlM  is 
such,  were  bound  mr  the  future.  Tboa  Icaatia 
speaks  of  '*  virgins  who  were  called  sridawt " 
{weip94wovs  rits  Xeyofiiwus  X^IP^  >  -^  adSmym, 
13) ;  and  Tertullian  records  the  caae  of  a  vnra 
who  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  widows  («  cidLn 
while  yet  under  twenty  yean  of  age  i  Dt  VeL  fir;, 
9).  It  ia  a  further  question  in  what  iia|Mi.t  th«» 
virgina  woie  called  **  widows.'*  The  aDaotaxvc^s 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strktly  e(|aiv«bia 
to  **  deaooneas  "  {Patret  Apost.  it  441,  «i.  JmtJb- 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  aense  m  waadi 
it  may  be  used,  via.  as  betokening  ceSSaey^  cj 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meanii^,  wiawiiw^ 
as  the  abstract  term  x^p«la  is  uaed  in  tha  juim  d 
continence,  or  wunarried  state^  ia  tht^puatuHnaL 
Constittttions  (weip94vot  fiii  ^poMfc'^r  iw  »«4> 
Tirri  xyiptlcuf ;  9Apw  txov^a  XV*'***  iii.  1,  §§1. 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  dispoeed  to  ideattfr  tiw 
widows  of  the  Bible  cither  with  the  deaoDneasai  or 
with  the  vp9a$^iJi§s  of  the  early  Church,  frMB 
each  of  which  dassea  they  are  distinguirfied  ia  tk^ 
work  last  quoted  (ii.  57,  §8,  viii.  13,  §4*«  Tbr 
onkr  of  widows  (r^  x^paetfv  >  existed  a*  a  aspanii 
inatitation,  oontempoianeously  with  thaae  eifioes 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  porpose  tar 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  (OBnst.  Apctt 
iii.  1,§1,  iv.  5,  §1).  [W.  lb: 

WIFE.      [Ml^RRIAOB.] 

WILD  BEAfiTB.    [Beasts,  Apptwfix  K.^ 

WILDESNESS  OF  THE  WAKDEBim 

The  historical  magnitude  of  th*  Exodas  as  m 
event,  including  hi  that  name  not  only  the  exit  firm 
Egypt,  but  the  paasage  of  the  sea  aial  daert.  w.i 
the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  rtiange  wmt^  :: 
which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  niruczl  ^ 
asrency  sustained  through*  at  forty  %«a<a,  has  pv  > 
to  this  locality  an  interest  which  i»  hiigJifwra^  -i 
rossible,  by  the  constant  retrospect  laksm  by  tai 
•  great  Ttau^ber  of  the  New  TaKtanacnt  tmd  Has  W* 
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fltf,  of  this  poition  of  Um*  hictory  of  the  noe  of 
larael,  w  foil  of  spiritual  lessons  neocmiMy  fbi  the 
Cbristian  Church  throughoat  ell  ages.  Heooe  this 
regiion,  which  physicellf  is,  end  has  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more,  little  else  than 
a  barren  wsx^e,  has  derired  a  moral  grandear  and 
obtained  a  reTerential  homage  which  has  spread 
with  tha  diffnsion  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  to 
Chiistian,  Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  orer  by  fiur  the  greater 
Dumber  of  localiti«,  assigned  to  OTents  eren  of  first- 
Mte  magnitude,  rather  inflames  than  allays  the 
eagerness  for  idaitifiGation ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  Jargtr  anray  of  tourists  than  haA  probably  ever 
penetrated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty. 
Burdduurdt,  Niebuhr,  Scetaen,  Laborde  and  Linant, 
RQppell,  Raumer,  Russegger,  Lepsius,  Henniker, 
Wellsted,  Fa^erley,  and  Mi»  Martineau,  are  con- 
spicuous amongst  those  who  have  contributed  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  deepen,  to  Tivify, 
and  to  oorrect  our  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
works  of  Monoonys  in  the  17th  century,  and  Haasel- 
quist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th;  whilst  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Robinson, 
and  Stanley,  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration 
reaching  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  it  is  at 
length  "possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  mdeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  cisea,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases,  the  very  apots 
themselves."  Y^et  with  all  the  material  which  now 
lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
is  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there 
aeems  to  be  an  abundance ;  and  the  single  lines  of 
inforuMtion  do  not  weave  up  into  a  fabric  of  clear 
knowledge.  '*  Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
nibre  thim  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  deteiinination  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track ;  and 
•eumuly,  by  hia  inability  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
son between  the  fiicilities  or  difficulties  whidi  attend 
the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  obscurity 
will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller  has 
explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has  been 
faurly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questiuis  now  at  issue 
will  be  set  at  rest"  (Stanley,  8»  4r  P.  33). 

1.  The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very 
atarting-point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is 
hnpoasible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  **  the  wilder- 
BMB  of  Etham"  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israd,  now  a 
nation  of  freemen,  emu^ed  from  that  sea  into  which 
they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  But,  slippery 
aa  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fixture  of  the 
minide  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may  yet  admire 
the  frandeur  and  vigour  of  the  image  of  baptism 
which  Christianity  has  a^ropriated  fi'om  those 
vrmters.    There  their  freedom  was  won ;  "  not  of 

"  flee  a  pamphlet bj  (diaries  T.  Beke,  Ph.D.,  "A  Few 
Words  with  Btabop  OOleDSo,"  4, 5. 

b  Compare  tbe  use  of  the  ssme  woid,  of  a  moltltode  of 
men  or  cattle.  In  Joel,  L  18,  to  express  iv  im^  ttvoi. 
witboot  refereooe  to  egreie  or  direction  of  course,  merely 
far  want  of  food. 

•  Josephos  {Ant.  U.  IS,  $3)  speaks  of  the  obstmctton  of 
pnetplums  and  impassable  mountains,  but  when  we  eon- 
Bidar  his  extnvsfaiit  Isaguag?  of  the  height  of  the  Iwild- 
Inioi  of  the  temple,  it  Is  likely  that  much  more,  when 
speaking  In  geneial  terms  of  a  qx>t  so  distant,  such  ex- 
iVKidons  mmf  bo  set  down  as  simply  rheturicsL 


themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose  Prot 
sence  visibly  preceded,  and  therefore  St  Pknl  says, 
*'  they  were  baptixed  in  the  cloud,**  and  not  only 
«'  in  the  sea."  The  &et  that  from  **  Etham  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck  across  the 
sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into  the  same 
wildeiness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper 
end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suex  as 
the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is  probable,  lather 
than  lower  down  the  same,  the  district  on  eithei 
side  would  for  a  short  distance  on  both  shores  have 
the  same  name.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Esion-Geber 
[Ezionoebeb],  a  further  extenaiou  northward  than 
at  present,  owing  to  the  hmd  having  upheaved  its 
level.  This  action  ieems  to  have  been  from  early 
times  the  predominant  one,  and  ti-aces  of  it  have 
recently  been  observed.*  Thus  it  is  probable  as  a 
result  of  the  same  agency  that  the  sea  was  even 
then  shallow,  and  the  sudden  action  of  a  tidal  sea 
in  the  cuMe-aao  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  gulf  is 
well'known.  Our  own  Solwar  Firth  is  a  fiuii>liar 
example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of  water,  surprisi^  at 
times,  especially  when  combined  with  the  action  ol 
a  strong  wind,  even  those  habitually  cognizant  of 
its  power.  Similarly  by  merely  venturing,  it  seems, 
below  high-water  mark,  our  own  King  John  lost 
his  baggage,  regalia,  and  treasures  in  the  estuai-y  of 
The  Wash.  Pharaoh's  exclamation,  **  they  are  en- 
tangled (D033)^  in  the  hmd,"  merely  expresses 

the  perplexity  in  which  such  a  multitude  having, 
from  whatever  cause,  no  way  of  escape,  would  find 
themselves.  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in,*' 
refers  merely,  it  is  probable,  to  his  security  in  the 
belief  that,  having  reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force, 
like  his,  and  rather  excludes  than  implies  the  notion 
of  mountains.^  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  "  east " 
in  the  Hebrew  (DH^  mi^).  but  in  the  LXX. 

** south"  (r^y),  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local 
question  the  probable  authority  of  the  latter,  exe- 
cuted in  Egypt  near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced 
above  its  ordinary  value.  The  furthest  tongue  of 
the  gulf,  now  supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait 
some  way  below,  t.  e.  south  of  its  northern  eztranity, 
as  given  in  Laborde's  map  ( Commentary  on  Exod.), 
and  then  widens  again.'  In  such  a  narrow  pass 
the  action  of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when 
"the  sea  returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhera 
between  E.  and  S.S.E.,  to  judge  from  tliat  map, 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  effect;  only  the 
more  nearly  due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea 
at  right  angles.*  The  probability  is  certainly  that 
Pharaoh,  seeing  his  bondmen,  now  all  but  within 
his  clutch,  yet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  especially  as  he  had  spumed  calmer 
counsels  and  remonstrances  before,  punue  with 
headlong  rashness,  even  although,  to  a  sober  judg- 
ment guided   by  experience,  the  risk  was  plain. 

*  Dr.  Stanley  (A  S  P,  M)  thinks  that  this  supposed 
extension  **  depends  on  argamcats  whkh  have  cot  yet 
been  thoron^Uy  explored." 

•  If  the  wind  were  direct  3.  It  would  at  some  points 
fkvonr  the  notion  that "  the  pssssge  was  not  a  transit  bat 
a  short  drcolU  returning  ssain  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and 
then  punulng  their  way  mund  the  head  of  the  gulf,"  aa 
explanation  favoured  "  by  earlier  Christian  commenuitora 
and  by  almoat  all  the  Rabbinical  writers*'  {S.  *  P.  36> 
llie  landlng-plaoe  would  on  this  view  be  oonsMrTahl} 
north  of  the  point  of  entering  the  sea. 

S  T  a 
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Titer*  II  ft  :eaenibianoe  ^ti  the  nnmes  Mi^^ol  and 
the  **auciuit '  Magdolum/  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pela- 
nuiB,  and  undoubtedly  describeil  aa  *Migdol'  by 
.leramiah  and Ezekiel"  (Jer.  x\w.  I, xlri.  14 ;  Ezek. 
XX1Z.  10,  zxx.  6;  S,  ^  P,  37),  also  between  the 
aame  and  the  nxxlern  MOHala,  **  a  gentle  slope 
thnmgh  the  hills"  towanls  Suez ;  and  Pi-Halitroth 
pa-haps  is  *AjHid.  The  '*  wilderness  of  Ktham" 
probably  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now  dry 
trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr.  Stewart 
(  Tent  an^Kkofi,  64)  thinks  the  name  Etham  trace- 
able in  the  Wady  Ahthiy  on  the  Arabian  shore, 
but  this  and  the  preceding  *AjrAd  are  of  doubtful 
identity.  The  probRUlity  seems  on  the  whole  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  Jebel  *Atdkah,  which  lies  on  the  Egyptian 
side  S.  of  Suex,  and  therefore  neither  the  Ay^ 
MAaa,*  nor»  much  less,  the  ffummdm  PhariAn, 
further  down  on  the  eastern  shore — each  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  several  other%  claims  in  kxail 
legend  to  be  the  spot  of  landing— will  suit  Still, 
these  places,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  the  region 
where  'Istrael  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
scA-shore"  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The  crossing  place  from 
the  Egyptian  Wady  Ta}e6Hk  to  the  ^Ay^  MCm 
has  bMn  supported,  however,  by  Wiliwn,  Olin, 
IV.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  56),  and  others. 
The  notion  of  MMaia  being  Migdol  will  best  suit 
Cit  ptvrious  view  of  the  more  northerly  passage. 
The  **  wilderness  of  Shur,"  into  which  the  Is- 
raelites "went  out"  from  the  Red  Sea,  appears 
to  be  the  easteni  and  south-eastern  oootinnation  of 
that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  xv.  22,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to  have  **  gone  three 
days  iu  the  wilderness,"  indicated  respectively  iu 
the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur  and  that  of  Etham. 
From  the  expression  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  '*  Etham,  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  habitable  region  would 
>eem  to  have  ended  at  that  place.  Josephus  {Ani. 
▼>•  7,  §3)  seems  to  identify  Pelusium  with  Shur, 
oomp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7 ;  bat  probably,  he  merely  uses 
the  former  term  in  an  approximate  sense,  as  a  land- 
mark well-known  to  his  readers;  since  Shur  is 
described  as  "  over  against,  or  before,  Egypt  " 
(<ien.  XXV.  18),  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor, 
similarly  Kpoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18. 
When  ao  described,  we  may  understand  "Egypt" 
to  be  t.tken  in  a  stiict  sense  aa  excluding  Goshen 
and  the  Ambian  nome.  [GoSHEN.]  Shur  "before 
Egypt,"  whatever  the  name  may  have  meant,  must 
probably  be  viewed  as  lyins^  eastward  of  a  line 
di-awn  from  Suez  to  Pelusium ;  and  the  wilderness 
named  from  it  or  from  Etham,  extended  three  davs* 
journey  (for  the  Israelites)  fi-om  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  if  not  more.  It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from 
Egypt,  the  wilderness  might  easily  take  its  name 
from  the  last  outpost  of  the  habitable  region,  whe- 


A  warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  Is  given  by 
Mr.  HamUt^n  (A'noC,  the  BedjiU  and  Soudan,  14)  as 
being  83<>  Fahrenheit.  **  Robinson  funnd  the  water  here 
■elt,  and  yielding  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arab^  callnl 
thesp  sprlngH  *  sweet :'  therp  are  several  of  them  "  (Seetzen, 
RrifdfL.  lit.  pt  III.  431).  The  HummAm  ("  warm  baths  ") 
/'>iaraiin  are  Klmllar  springs,  lying  a  little  W.  of  8.  fhmi 
Wnltf  rteit,  on  the  coast  close  to  wboae  edge  rises  the 
prerlpltnus  Jebel  ffummdm,  «o  called  tnm  them,  and  here 
tntenepting  ibe  path  along  the  shore.  The  Rev.  R.  8. 
Tyrwliitt,  who  made  the  desert  journey  in  February,  18$3, 
sajti  that  Uien*  may  be  a  warm  spring  out  of  the  tweive 
01  thirteen  which  form  the  Af/io^  .4/tisa.  but  that  the 
waii'r  of  the  larger  wHl  is  cold,  and  that  be  drank  of  It. 
t  SIcirth  of  this  Umlt  Iks  tb<»  must  southeni  wady  whidi 


ther  town  or  village,  whereas  in  nthei  aaneils  H 
might  have  a  name  of  its  own,  from  some  land- 
mark lying  in  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians  may  han 
known  it  as  connected  with  Elhun,  and  the  jewrl 
inhabitants  as  belonging  to  Shur;  wnile  from  his 
residenoe  in  Egypt  and  sojourn  with  J^hro,  both 
names  mav  have  been  &miliar  to  Moees.  However 
this  may  be,  from  Suez  eastward,  the  laife  desert 
tract,  stretching  as  far  oust  as  the  Ghor  and  Motiot 
Seir,  I.  e.  from  32°  40'  to  35°  10*  E.  loi^.,  begin*. 
The  31ft  parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  travening 
Ei  'Arish,  the  •*  River  of  Egypt,"  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  southernmost  extmatty  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  norths  n 
limit,  where  it  really  inoTes  imperceptibly  ints 
the  *'  south  country  of  Judah.  It  is  scarcelt 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  general  name,  biii 
the  '*  wilderness  of  Paran  **  most  nearly  approii- 
mates  to  such  a  designation,  thon^  lost,  iJiort  ni 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wildeiness  of 
Shur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  certainly,  curtailed 
eastward  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  sooth  ade  of 
the  et'TVi  i-ange,  a  broad  angular  band  nu»  aero* 
the  Peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  southward,  and 
pointing  towards  the  oentnd  blo^  of  gcanite  moim- 
tains.  This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known  ai  the  IMibti 
er-Randeh  or  Ramlah,  but  which  name  ia  anuttel 
in  Kiepeil's  map.  The  long  horiaootal  range  and 
the  sandy  plain  ti^ether  form  a  natoral  featnre  ia 
mai'ked  contrast  with  the  pyramida]  ooiifigaratir« 
of  the  southern  or  Sinaitic  region.  The  **  wilder* 
nesi  of  Sinai  '*  lies  of  course  in  that  southern  1*^100, 
in  that  part  which,  although  genetmlly  devated, 
is  overhune  by  higher  pesks.  How  hi  this  wildff- 
ness  extended  it  uncertain.  The  losdites  only 
traverBed  the  north-wnteni  region  of  it.  The 
**  wilderness  of  Sin  "  was  their  passage  into  it  from 
the  more  plensaiit  district  of  coast  Wadys  with 
water-springs  which  snooeeded  to  the  first-traversed 
wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  where  no  water  was 
found.  Sin  mar  probably  be  identified  with  the 
coast  strip,  now  known  as  ^KAa,  reaching  frnn  a 
little  above  the  Jebef  Feirdn^  or  as  neariy  as  pos- 
sible on  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude,^  down  to  and 
beyond  71b-  on  the  Red  Sea.  They  aeem  to  have 
only  dipped  into  the  '*  Sin  "  regioo  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  to  have  at  once  moved  frsm  the 
coast  towards  the  N.W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xr.  22-27, 
XVI.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impossible 
to  assign  a  distinct  track  to  this  vast  body— a  nation 
swarming  on  the  march.  Hie  fiu:t,  of  many,  perhf.ps 
most,  of  the  ordinary  avenues  being  incapable  «^ 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  wonM 
oflen  have  compelled  them  to  a{^x>priate  all  or 
seveiml  of  the  modes  of  access  to  particular  point*:, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  judgment  ot 
travellers  is  balanced.^     Down  the  coast,  bowerer 


hss  been  fixed  upon  by  sny  oan^Merahlennmbe*  .f  ;i>tJia> 
rities  for  Eltan.  fnm  whidi  the  departure  was  takn 
Into  the  wflderness  of  8ln.  Seetsen.  hat  he  akne,  scy- 
gesta  that  Eltan  is  to  be  ftmnd  In  a  warn  spring  in  e 
northerlj  direction  (h>m  TOr,  at  a  vety  atl^t  Artano^ 
which  waters  the  extensive  date-palm  plantatlana  thera. 
If  this  were  so  TAr  Itself  wonM  have  certalply  been  la- 
duded  in  the  radios  of  the  csmp ;  bni  it  ia  nnUk^  thJ 
they  went  so  far  sooth. 

t>  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notioe  that  the  saass  cV 
Nervations  apply  to  the  battle  to  Rephldim  wiib  AmaieL 
To  look  aboHt  for  a  batUo-fleld  lafve  eooonh  to  gim 
saffleient  space  for  two  hosts  worthy  of  mamjittsf 
Imel  snd  Amalek,  and  to  reject  all  si«»s  whef  tUs  pa»- 
dblUty  is  not  obvloa^  is  an  onaafs  meched  of 
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Ittm  ClIuuD  or  tha  Sues  regioa  southwards,  the  coime 
m  hnmd  and  opea,  aod  there  the  titu:k  would  be  more 
definite  aod  united.  Before  going  into  the  further 
details  of  this  question,  a  glanoe  maj  be  taken  at 
the  jceneral  configuration  of  the  et-Tlh  r^on,  com- 
puted at  40  parasangs,  or  about  140  miles,  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  Jakflt,  the 
famous  geographer  of  Hamah  ( i^tzen,  Meisen,  iii. 
47).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  desert  of  Sinai, 
m  which  nature  has  cast,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid  of 
gi-anite,  culminating  at  Utn  Shaumer,  9300  feet 
above  sea-Ierel,  but  cloven  and  sulcated  in  every 
direction  by  wadys  into  minor  blocks,  see  SiNAi. 

II.  Ihe  twin  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  into  which 
the  Red  Sea  separates,  embiaoe  the  Peninsula  on  its 
W.  and  E.  sides  respectively.  One  or  other  of  them 
IS  in  jight  from  almost  all  the  summits  of  the 
Sinaitic  cluster,  and  iirom  the  highest  points  both 
branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  is 
■trewn  with  shells,  and  with  the  forests  of  sub- 
marine v^etation  which  possibly  gave  the  whole  sea 
its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  '*  Sea  of  Weeds."  The 
**  huge  trunks  "  of  its  **  trees  of  coral  may  be  seen 
even  on  the  dry  shore ;"  while  at  Ittr,  cabins  are 
formed  of  madrepores  gathered  from  it,  and  the 
d^bria  of  conchy  lia  lie  thickly  heaped  on  the  beach  .> 
Similar  "coralline  forests  ai^  described  {8,  and 
P,  83)  as  marking  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  is  a 
plateau  bounded  southwards  by  the  range  of  0<-TIA, 
which  droops  across  it  on  the  map  with  a  curve 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  slack  chain,  whose  points 
of  suqwosion  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastward, 
but  further  south,  some  **  sandstone  difis,  which 
shut  off"k  this  i^on  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  north-western  member  of  this  chaiu  converges 
with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run 
neaily  parallel.  Its  eastern  member  throws  off 
aevenl  fragments  of  long  and  short  ridges  towards 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called 
from  it  tf^m.  The  J^l  DUUd  (Burckhanlt, 
Dhelel)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
of  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  BeiseH,  iii.  pt.  iii. 
413).  The  greatest  elevation  in  the  0^-214  range 
!•  attained  a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  34*,  near  its 
most  southerly  point ;  it  is  here  4654  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  the  watei-shed 
of  the  plateau  runs  obliquely  between  N.  and  E. 
towai-ds  Hehnn;  westwaixl  of  which  line,  and 
Dotthward  from  the  westerly  member  of  JeM  et- 
Tthf  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  el-'Ansh,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  shorter  and  much  steeper  slope 
enstward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts  of 
Wodys  fUreh  and  et-Jeib,  entering  the  Dead  Sea's 
aouth-westem  angle  through  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Ghdr,and  pailly  finds  an  outlet  nearly  parallel, 
tut  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh  into 
the  'Arabah.  The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(^1300  feet  below  the  Mediten-anean;  ezpUins  the 


Tbs  BMsl  retfealated  mass  of  wadys  in  the  whole  penla- 
suia  If  deemed  worth  fighting  for,  woold  fonn  a  batUo* 
rround  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  not  properly  a 
"  field"  of  battle,  aod  the  batUe  might  decisively  settle 
#upreroacy  v^Uhln  certjiln  limits,  alibou^  no  regular 
vctbud  of  warfare  might  be  appllosble,  and  the  numbers 
AciUiftlly  engaged  might  be  Inconsiderable.  It  would 
perhaps  resemble  lomewhai  more  closely  a  street  fight  for 
tfar  mastery  of  a  tuwc 

i  Bbuiley.  S.^F.i;  Hamlltou.  Sinai,  the  Bedjat,  and 
Sattdan,  14. 

>  Stanley.  S.  A  /'.  s. 


greater  steepness  of  this  eariem  slope.  In  otMsing 
this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  i-ain  and  wind  ha] 
worked  depressions  in  parts  of  its  flat,  which  con- 
tained a  few  shrubs  or  isolated  bushes.  This  flat 
rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on  one  side, 
composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lumps  of 
flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  Hie  plateau  has  a  central 
point  in  the  station  ^Khan  JfAkM,  so  named  fitno 
the  date-trees  which  once  adorned  its  wady,  but 
which  have  all  disappeared.  This  point  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  Suez  westward,  'Akibah  eastwaixl, 
9l-*Arish  northward,  and  the  foot  of  Jebel  Miiia 
southward.  It  lies  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  "  Hadj- 
route,"  between  Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  traveises 
«  a  boundless  flat,  dreary  and  desohtta  "  {ibid.  56), 
and  is  1494"  feet  above  the  Mediterranean — neaily 
on  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
assigned  to  et'Tih,  On  this  meridian  also  lies  Um 
Shaumer  &rther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  having  an  elevation  of  930u 
feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  et'Tth,  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  same  meridian  lies  el-'Ariah,  and  the 
southern  cape,  SAa  Mohammed,  is  situated  about 
34<3  17'.  Thus  the  paiidlel  310,  and  the  meridian 
34^,  foim  important  aies  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness oi  vt-TVi  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  {i,  177,  8, 
199),  together  with  a  memorandum  or  the  tra*- 
vellers  who  explored  it  previooslT  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et'TVi  lange,  which  is  raised  terrace-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Ghdr,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  third  pla- 
teau, superimposed  on  the  general  sur&ce  of  the 
0t'  TVi  r^ion.  These  Russegger  {Map)  distinguishes 
as  three  terraces  in  the  chalk  ridices.  Dr.  Kiiise,  in 
his  Anmerktmgm  on  Seetzen's  travels  Hii.  pt.  iii. 
410),  ivmarks  that  the  Jdtel  ei-Tih  is  tlie  montet 
nigrif  or  fiiKayts  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  view  that 
range  descends  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Peninsula,  thus  including  of  course  the  Sinaitic 
region.  This  confusion  arose  from  a  want  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  geographical  details.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  fitmi  the  dark,  or  ev»n 
black  colour,  which  is  observable  in  parts  (»ee 
p.  1750,  note  '). 

The  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  £.,  may 
stand  for  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  et'Tih  range 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Meditemi- 
nean,  is  of  limestone  {8,ttndP,  7),  covered  with 
coane  gravel  intenpei'sed  with  Uark  flints  and 
drift  (Kussegger's  Map).  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  grazed  in  parta  of  it  where  now  only 
the  Ciimel  is  found.  Three  passes  through  the 
et'TVi  range  are  mentioned  by  Robinson  (i.  p.  123 ; 
oomp.  561-3,  App.  zxii.) — er-Jldkmeh,  the  western ; 
ei-Mureikhy,  the  eastern  ;  and  el-WCrsah,  between 

"■  Seetien,  who  crossed  this  ronts  6  boors  bo  the  E.  ol 
this  station,  says  that  this  road,  snd  not  the  ruige  ol 
e(-7U,  Is  the  political  division  of  the  country,  all  the 
ooontry  to  the  8.  of  the  road  being  nokuned  as  the  IVr, 
and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  to  Syria  (Adsm, 
IIL  410- U,  oonip.  p.  &e).  His  courM  Isy  tMtween  the 
route  ''rom  Hebron  to  'Akatwh,  and  that  from  Hebruu 
to  Sues.  He  went  straight  sonihwards  to  /W«4n;  %, 
ri>ate  which  no  traveller  has  followed  slnoe. 

■  Tbli  ine.u»aremi*nt  Is  a  meao  between  that  giver  Ic 
Stanley  [jCMp.  S. «»  /'.  6),  and  Kutseigers  estimate,  as  gl\ re 
by  ijeetxeo  [liriien,  CI.  pt.  UL  41iX 
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the  two.  These  all  meet  S.  of  JSuKaibth  (Reho- 
botb,  Gen.  xxii.  22  ?),  in  aboat  N.  lat.  3lo  5\ 
E.  long.  84^  42',  and  thenoe  diveiige  towards  He- 
bron and  Gaaa.  The  eastern*  is  noted  hy  Riu- 
ii^ger  as  4853  feetP  abore  sea-lereL  Seetaen  to<^ 
Ihe  et'Tih  range  for  the  "  Mount  Seir/'  passed  on 
the  waj  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  L  B)  to  Kadesh 
Bamea  by  the  Israelites  {Be%9en^  iii.  28;  oomp. 
ibid,  Kruse's  Anmerhmgen,  pt.  fiL  417).  It 
would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the 
Tsrajlites,  going  south-eastwards  near  the  coast  of 
Ihe  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetaen,  proceeding  towards 
Suei,  •'.  e.  ta  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a  high 
sandy  plain  (.fitfuen,  iii.  p.  Ifl),  apparently  near 
Wady  GMkrikndel,  whence  its  steep  southern  fiwe  was 
rimble  in  a  white  streak  stretdiing  westwards  and 
eastwards.  Dr.  Stanliy  {S.  and  P.  7)  says,  **  how- 
ever much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  vary 
m  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tlh  are  al- 
ways alike— olwavs  &ithful  to  their  tabular  outline 
and  blanched  desokstion/' «  They  appear  like  "  a  long 
limestone  wall/'  Thk  traveller  saw  them,  how- 
evo-,  only  **  from  a  distance "  {ibid,  and  note  2). 
Seetaen,  who  ciooed  them,  going  fram  Hebion  to 
Sinai,  saya  of  the  view  from  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  lower  mountain-line :  "  What  a  landscape  was 
that  I  looked  down  upon  I  On  all  sides  the  most 
frightful  wilderness  extended  out  of  sight  in  every 
direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  speck  of  gi-ees. 
It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hilLs,  for  the  most 
part  black  as  night,  only  the  naked  rodE-walLs  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of 
daszluig  whiteness'  ....  a  striking  image  of  our 
globe,  when,  through  Phaeton's  carelessness,  the 
sun  came  too  near  to  it"  {Beisen,  iii.  p.  50). 
Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Wady  el- 
Bidroy  by  which  he  passed  the  et-Tih  nmge  (see 
note*  below),  he  says :  *< On  the  S.  side  rose  a  con- 
siderable range,  desolate,  craggy,  and  naked.  All 
was  limestone,  chalk,  and  flint.  The  chalk  clifis 
gave  the  steep  off-set  of  the  Tth  range  on  its  S. 
side  the  aspect  of  a  snow  mountain  "  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  fiom  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  psasing  el-Aritk ;  that  from  Suez  to  IVr 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Kda;  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Eziongeber, 
Aiicending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Anbah  through 
the  Wady  eUJeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  tne  Dead  Sea,  to- 
wards Hebron,  in  a  oo*iiBe  here  nearlv  N.W.,  then 
again  N.*  A  modern  mountain  road  has  been  par- 
tially constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of 
the  Wady  ffebrdn,  leading  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  towai-ds  the  convent  commonly  called 

•  Seetaen  probsblj  took  tUs  eastern  pass,  which  leads 
oat  Into  the  Wady  SerSh  (Seetsen.  SI  Bidra,  called  also 
m  SASide,  Btimn,  lU.  pt  UL  411.  Krase's  Anmerlamgm, 
oomp.  iU.  62).  He,  however,  shortly  before  crossing  the 
nuige.  came  upon  **  a  flat  hill  yielding  wholesome  pasture 
for  camels,  consldeimble  nnmbers  (Hsufen)  of  whldi  sie 
met  with  here,  also  two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep" 
(Hi.  60) ;  not  strictly  oonfinning  the  prevlons  statement, 
which  Is  Dr.  RoUnsoo'a. 

»  It  Is  not  esqr  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4646  ft)  given  \xj  Dr.  SUnley  {S,  A  P„  map, 
p.  5)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  nurantatai 
MUOdjme  (Siuiiey,J.  Bdime),  since  we  might  expect  that 
ttie  psM  wonld  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  hlfthest  point, 
toiteMi  of  kiffher.    On  this  mountain,  see  p.  176T,  note  K 

1  Siouen  (UL  56)  ronarks  that  ■*  the  slope  of  the  tt-lVi 


St.  (}atbaiine's.  The  ascent  from  the  tnof^  f  iks 
'Anbah  (which  is  steeper-aided  at  ita  N.W.  e» 
tremity  than  elsewhere),  towards  the  general  pUteB^i 
is  by  the  pax  el-Kh^rdr,  by  which  the  Wei  d 
that  brood  surftMe  is  attained.  The  smaller  pSateaa 
rests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  Dead 
Sea  at  Mwada.  where  its  side  and  that  of  the  lowe 
floor  converge,  and  is  reached  by  ascending  tfaroo^ 
the  higher  Nukb  e9'8^a.  Its  face,  oorreqiondiBg 
to  the  southern  face  of  the  Tth  platean,  looks  ooa- 
sidexaUy  to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing  to  this  obliquity, 
and  ia  delineated  like  a  wdl-defiaed  mountain-wall 
in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at  the  S.E.  ai^  a  boid 
bttttreas  in  the  Jebei  MSkhrdk,  and  at  Ihe  S.W. 
another  in  the  Jebei  'Ar^f  en-Nakak.  which  stanJs 
out  apparently  in  the  wilderness  like  a  promoator> 
at  sea.  From  the  former  mountain,  ita  mo» 
southerly  point,  at  about  30^  20'  K.  L^  thi» 
plateau  extends  northward  a  little  east,  till  i( 
merges  in  the  southern  slope  of  Jodca,  bat  at  about 
S(f  50'  N.  L.,  is  cut  neariy  through  by  the  Wadf 
Fikreh,  trenching  its  area  eastward,  and  not  quite 
meeting  the  Wady  M^rrdh,  which  has  its  dedirity 
apparently  toward  the  Wady  eH-^Ariak  westward. 
The  fiux  of  mountain-wall  mentioned  above  may 
probably  be  <*  the  mountain  of  the  Amorite^*  or  this 
whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so  (Dent.  i.  7, 19, 20). 
A  line  drawn  northwards  from  J2ds  Mokammed 
paases  a  little  to  the  W.  o£  *Ard^  en-Nakak.  A 
more  precise  description  ofsome  parts  of  this  idateaa 
has  been  givm  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Debbet  er-RmnlA, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  PeninsuUt  There  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  ^Kda  on  the 
S.W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  (&  amd  P. 
8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic  oentnl 
mass  there  is  no  lack.*  It  is  chiefly  found  between 
the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-Tih  and  dte  southern 
rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thua  the  Jebei  DiiiU 
is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  diffit,  fbraing  tU 
boundary  of  er-Randeh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar 
steep  sandstone  clifla  are  visible  in  the  same  plain, 
lying  on  its  N.  and  N.W.  sides  (Seetaen,  iii.  6i>; 
oomp.  pt  iii.  413).  In  the  Wady  JiokatUb  •^tha 
soft  surfiboe  of  these  sandstone  difb  oficred  ready 
tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wayfarers  who  wrote  the 
"  Sinaitic  inscriptions."  This  stone  gives  in  some 
parts  a  strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer  landsrap^,  and 
sofiens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest  delicacy  in  ths 
distance.  Where  the  sur&ce  has  been  hrakeD  away, 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  action  of  water,  tiiese 
hues  are  most  vivid  {S.  and  P.  10-12).  It  has  bees 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  woi-ked  the  li 
of  et'Tlh^  and  that  that  material,  aa  fbond 
the  pyramids,  was  there  quarried.  The 
of  the  granite  in  the  Jebei  et-Tkr  has  been 


range  shows  so  eqasl  wUdnesa"  to  that  of  tha 
Its  northern  side. 

'  Oomp.  Dr.  Stanley's  deaorlptlon  of  tlie 
the  irody  IbyAA  "  between  vast  cUft  white  en  the  «ns 
side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  tdackcaldned  oolovr*'  (&AiP 

«  Nearly  following  this  trade  In  the  opporite  tfrecOsa, 
1.  e.  to  the  S.E.,  Seetsen  went  ttam  Hrimn  to  Ifijiw  (aL 
jtfadurak,  or  MMera\  passing  bj  Maem,  tl-Kirmd  (tta 
''Garmel"  of  Nabal's  psstue-groond  In  1  Saia.  zx;v.  f) 
and  Ar^  (/Mien.  lU.  10-18). 

t  A  remarkahle  sandstone  mountain  on  we  &W.  piifia 
nesr  the  sea  U  the  JOtd  NakA»  (-bell*^  said  la  be  so 
called  firom  the  ringing  sound  made  by  the  sand  poeffiig 
over  Itii  dllBi  (Stewart,  T.  A  JT.  386,  oocapw  Knantger 
Beiuen,  UL  27TV 
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^aticoUjr  noticed  by  tiiATellera.  Thas,  in  oonstract- 
iug  recently  the  moantain  road  for  Abbas  Pasha, 
**  the  rocks  **  were  found  **  obstinately  to  resist 
eren  the  gunpowder's  blast,**  and  the  sharp  gla«- 
like  edges  <^  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  work- 
men's shoes  and  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton,  Sinaiy 
the  Hedjax,  and  Simdan,  17).  Similarly,  Laborde 
aays  {Comm,  on  ilTum.  zzxiii.  36) :  **  In  my  journey 
usroas  that  country  (from  Kgypt,  through  Sinai  to 
the  Gh6r),  I  had  carried  fix>m  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
tiitj  ware  cut,  and  my  feet  came  through ;  whon  I 
arrived  at'Akabpdi,  luckily  I  found  in  the  magaxines 
of  that  fortress  two  other  pair  to  replace  them.  On 
my  return  to  Sinai,  I  was  barefoot  again.  Hussein 
then  procured  me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which, 
on  my  arriTal  in  Cairo,  themselyes  were  reduced  to 
nothing,  though  they  had  well-preaenred  my  feet." 
Seetxen  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
gianite  was  *'  iuia-gi:ained  and  verr  firm  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatert  relief  in  the  surfine  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Sinai,  §1,  2,  3.  The  name 
Jebel  tt-T^  includes  the  whole  cluster  of  moun- 
lains  from  el-Fureid  cm  the  N.  to  Dm  Sfuiumer  on 
the  S.,  and  from  M4aa  and  ed-Deir  on  the  fi.  to 
BmaCr  and  SerW  on  the  W.,  including  St.  Cathe- 
.ine,  nearly  S.W.  of  M^aa,  By  "  Sinai "  is  gene- 
rally underetood  the  M^aa  plateau,  between  the 
Wady  Ledjd  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wady 
tSkueU)  on  its  western  and  north-eastern  flanks, 
and  bounded  north-westward  by  the  Wady  er- 
Jiaheh,  and  south-eastward  by  the  Wady  S^yeh 
{St'baiyeh,  Stanley,  i6.).  The  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  Tttr — properly  meaning  a  high  mountain  (Stan- 
ley, 8,  and  P,  8) — to  the  whole  region  south  of 
the  Hai^j-route  from  Sues  to  *Akabah  as  far  as  R6a^ 
Mohamned  (see  above,  p.  1749,  note*).  The  name 
t  f  Tkr  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the  cultivable 
legion  lying  S.W.  of  the  J«bel  et-Tiar,  Its  fine 
sjid  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  a  good  way 
southwards  down  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  Here  opens 
on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula  (Burokhardt,  Ardb.  u.  362 ;  Well- 
sted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  voters  which  flow 
down  the  range  of  Sinai  westward*  (Stanley,  8.  and 
F.  19). 

III.  A  most  important  general  question,  after 
settling  the  outline  of  this  '*  wilderness,"  is  the  ax- 
tent  to  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consumption 
of  such  flocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took  with 
them  from  Egypt,  and  probably — though  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied  by  the 
manna  by  the  demand  made  oa  its  resources  by  a 
boat  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  soub.^     In 


*  The  foUowiof  poslUoDS  lij  East  kmgltttde  fnmi  Paris 
girsa  In  Seetaen,  liL  pt  ilL,  Anmtrk.  414  :— 

Boas,  39*  &r  30^  Bergbaus. 

'AkdMh,  38*  46'.  Niebuhr ;  bat  38*  55'  by  others. 

Convent  St.  Catherine.  28*  38'  40^  ft'",  Seetien  and  Zaoh ; 
bat  31*  ST'  54"  by  RttppelL 

fitauJ.  38*  4«'. 

Bis  Mohammed,  37*  43'  34". 
But  there  must  be  grave  errors  tn  the  flgureSk  dnoe  8aes 
la  placed  farthest  to  the  east  of  all  the  places  named, 
wbercsas  It  lies  furtfatvt  to  the  west;  also'Akabab  lies  an 
entire  degrre,  bj  Kiepert't  map,  to  the  east  of  ihc  Con- 
vent, whereas  It  is  here  pat  at  less  than  9' ;  aiid  R6x 
Mtkammed,  wnk:h  Ilea  farther  to  the  ttmt  than  all  th<<ae 
exoipt  'Ahahah,  is  placed  lo  toe  west  if  them  all. 

*  In-.  Stanley  (£r.  d  P.  34,  note  >),  toi^wiug  Ewskt 
(fV^AAtdue.  tt.  61,  353.  359.  2nd  edit.),  saars,  -the  most 
(vovtit  and  the  most  crttlcai  InveaUcatkia  of  ihis  (the 


answer  to  this  question,  ''much,"  It  haa  bear 
observed  {8.  and  P.  24),  "  may  be  allowed  for  tht 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  &r  and  wide  through 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant 
meana  of  support  fitnn  their  own  flocks  and  hei^ 
Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  the  undoubted 
^t  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
whole  peimanent  population  of  the  Peninsula  does 
actually  paas  through  the  desert,  in  the  caravan  ot 
the  5000  African  Pilgrima,  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But,  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important 
to  observe  what  indications  thero  may  be  of  tne 
mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish 
greater  resources  than  at  pnsent.  These  indications 
are  well  summed  up  by  Bitter  {8mai,  pp.  926, 927). 
Theie  is  no  doubt  that  the  vi^tation  of  the  wadys 
has  coDsiderably  decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an 
inevitaUe  efliect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents. 
The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
have  heai  the  devastation  produced  annrng  those 
mountains  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  P^estine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause— the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — ^which  has  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  ^e  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  ooune,  no 
enstence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destmction  wero 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab.  538)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  occurred 
within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  alw  to 
Wellsted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occurred  near  T<ir  in 
1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  haa  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — lecklees 
in  destroying  and  cardeas  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  fi 
pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  desert  trees,  may  clear 
away  the  v^etation  of  a  whole  valley. 

**  The  acacia  "  tiees  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  tiie  sake  ot 
chaitnal,"  which  forms  **the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula*' 
{8.  and  P.  24).  Thus,  the  dearanoe  of  this  tree 
in  the  mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and 
its  decrease  in  the  neighbour  groups  in  which  it 
exists  still,  is  accounted  tor,  since  the  monks  appeal 
to  have  aided  the  devastation.  V^etation,  where 
maintained,  nouriahea  water  and  keeps  alive  its 
own  life;  and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation 
anywhere  in  this  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The 
gaixiens  at  the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  Fi'encb 
and  English  agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gardena  in 
the  valleys  of  Jebel  MAsa,  under  the  care  of  tni 
Greek  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  'Cathenne,"  are 
conspicuous  examples  (/&.  26).    Besides,  a  traveller 

IsraeUtlah)  history  Inclines  to  adopt  the  numben  of  80<UW0 
(males  of  the  wsrUke  age)  aa  aothentic" 

>  Dr.  Stanley  (26)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden  utensils 
of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seetxen  (Hi.  109) 
saw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  sudi  servtoe,  and  tblidu 
it  more  probable  that  the  material  was  obtained  by  par> 
chase  from  travelling  caravans ;  Imt  it  Is  not  clear  wbethm 
he  thinks  that  the  tree  (Jf^inosa  NiUHica,)  Is  in  this 
wikleroeas  below  Its  nsoal  sfa»,  or  that  not  this  bat  some' 
thing  else  Is  the  **  Shittlm-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

7  So  called,  but  the  proper  name  appears  fo  be  rq.' 
Aytaf  ^rrafu>p^tfn»«,  i. «.  the  Transfiguration  of  om 
Lord,  represented  In  the  great  mosaic  of  Ju»tiolan.  In 
the  apse  of  its  church,  probably  of  his  age.  as  Is  a(M 
the  name  Cl'yrwhltt).  The  transfer  of  the  body  of  St 
Ostbertoe  thither  from  Kgypt  by  angels  Is  only  one  of  Uu 
local  legends;  bat  ks  aModation  appears  to  have  {in* 
dominated  with  travellers  (Seeiaea  kL  pt.  iU.  414. 1) 
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btfaeietfaeoitaxyeilktlw  Waiyer'Baktk'm&tmi 
of  the  CTtnwkt,  now  ratirdy  bm,  **  •  Tast  grem 
pbin.*^  b  this  wilicroiBB,  too,  abode  Amdek, 
**  the  first  of  the  DatkNis/*  powerful  enough  leri- 
oualf  to  imperil  the  panege  of  the  IsradHes 
through  it,  and  hnportantlj  oontributiDg  to  subae- 
quent  historj  under  the  moiuu^y.  Beiidea  whom 
we  haTe  **  Idng  And  the  Omaanitu,  who  dwdt  in 
the  aooth,"  t.  e.  apparently  on  the  krFBoe  of  momi- 
tain  OTcshaoging  the  Ghdr  near  Maaada  on  the 
Dtad  2^  in  a  region  now  wholly  dawolatfi  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amoritaa  or  Canaan- 
itM  of  Num.  xir.  43;  Dent  L  44,  then,  bendes 
the  Amal^tes  of  Ex.  zrii.  8,  we  have  0110  other 
host  within  the  limite  of  what  is  now  desert,  who 
finght  with  Israri  00  equal  or  superior  terms;  and, 
if  the?-  are  not  identical,  we  hare  tno  such  (Num. 
JOT.  4(M5,  xzL  1,  zzziu.  40;  Dent.  i.  43,  44). 
These  most  hav*  been  **someChii^  more  than  a 
mn%  handful  of  Bedouins.  Hie  Egyptian  oopper- 
■unes,  monuBeoti,  and  hieroglyphiGS  in  SBrabU  el- 
Khadkik  and  the  Wady  MUghira,  imply  a  degree 
of  interooorse  between  E^^ypt  and  the  Peninsula"  in 
a  neriod  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  **  of  which 
all  other  traces  hare  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  cast  of  the'Aiabah, 
and  the  remains  and  historr  of  Fetra  itsdi;  indi- 
cate  a  traffic  and  a  popoLtion  in  thcae  remote 
regions  which  now  is  almost  inooDoriTable"  {8.  f  P. 
26).  Eren  the  6th  and  7th  oatoiies  A  J>.  showed 
traces  of  hahitBtion,  some  of  which  still  remain  m 
ruined  cells  and  gardens,  Iw.,  &r  emwdiiig  the  tale 
told  by  present  fiwts.  Seetaen,  in  what  is  perhaps  as 
aiid  and  desolate  a  region  as  any  in  the  whole 
ddtert,  asked  his  guide  to  mention  aD  the  neigh- 
boitring  places  whMe  names  he  knew.  He  noeiTcd 
a  list  of  aisty-thrae  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
MadSiah,  FMra,  and  'Akabah,  and  of  twdre  mor« 
in  the  GkSr  m-&fhia,  id  which  total  of  aerenty- 
iiTe  all  save  twdre  are  now  abandoned  to  the 
denett,  and  have  reluned  nothing  save  their  names 
— '*a  |«oe^'*  he  nmaiki.  •« that  in rcty  eariy  ages 
this  rqpon  waa  eiticmdy  popaloaa»  and  that  the 
ftirwna  nfe  with  which  the  Anbs,  both  beAre  and 
aaer  the  1^  of  Mahomet,  saaaikd  the  QnA  em- 
pnuB,  was  able  to  oonrc^  into  n  waste  this 
bloommg  ngiony  extending  fimn  the  limit  of  the 
H««iitt  to  the  ndg^bomhood  of  Dammena  "  (JZ^nm, 
iii.  17,  181 

ThoB  the  same  tmrdler  in  the  same  jovmey 
from  Hebron  to  MnMmk)  entaed  a  W«l^  eaDed 
tt-Jemtm,  where  was  no  tnee  of  water  mve  moatt 
spots  in  thennd,bnt  on  making  a  hole  with  tiie 
hand  it  waa  qnkUy  ihll  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
alile  («^.  13).  The mme,  if  aarcd  in  a  cMcni,and 
serrcd  oat  by  slnioe^  m^t  probably  bnte  dothed 
thi*  hue  waidy  with  Terdore.  lliis  is  eonfixmed 
hj  his  remark  {ibid,  83),  tind  a  blooom^  T^ctn- 
tioa  diowB  itnif  in  this  cfimate  whereTor  there  is 
lONter;  aa  well  aa  by  the  eample  of  the  tank 
system  aa  ptaetiBrd  in  Hindosian.  He  also  noticm 
that  there  are  qnJfkaMwIs  in  many  qnts  of  the 
DMet  er-Ramhk,  which  it  is  difficuH  to  nndo^ 
rtand,  unleM  aa  caused  by  accumulations  of  water 
(AkL  67).  Sfanilarly  m  the  dcavt  Wadg  H- 
Kmieit  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  ibond  a  spot 


«  8m  ONB    Mm 

of  •  few 


grov^  in  t 


fit«»Mlts  In  Mw 


biHl^.  &  A  F. 


of  qnickaand  with 

(«.48). 

Now  the  qnestion  is  snrdy  a 
compared  with  that  of  the  enbiartfrie  of  the 
and  herds  of  the  Isaditm  during  their 
how  the  sizty-UiTCe  peiiihed 
by  Seetxoi's  guide  can  haTO  supported 
It  is  pretty  oertain  that  fidb 
De^  Sea,^  nor  is  there  any 
these  extinct  towns  or  Tillies 
proportion  near  enough  to  its  wal 
adres  of  its  resoonxs,  cren  if 
suppose  that  the  country  ooold 
extcnsiTe  ooreits  for  game  is  to 
difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  qi 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocka^ 
antelopes,  fuelles,  jerboas,  and  the 
burrow  in  the  sand  («M)M6),  aDnded  to  by  tkw 
w^reller  in  senreral  plaoes  (iil.  67,  esnipL  pi.  r, 
415-44^,  and  Laborde,  Comm.mNwm,  irrin,  43^ 
are  fiu*  too  few,  to  jndge  from  appwisiMsn^  ia  da 
more  than  eke  out  a  anbsistcnee,  tibe  atsple  ef ' 
must  have  been  otherwise  snpplied  ;  and  tlm 
remark  will  apply  to  ~ 
swarms  of  edible  locust^  or  fi^its  e 
Nor  can  the  memory  of  theae  plsoes  be  prseemy 
connected  with  the  distant  period  when  PMia.  siw 
commercial  metiopulis  of  the  Nabathmna^  *'9f^ 
the  carrying  trade  betweai  the  Lerant  sad  kfypi 
westwards,  and  the  rich  oommunitieB  tnitho-  eMC 
There  is  least  of  all  nann  for  iiiippiiw^  that  by 
the  produce  of  nunes,  or  by  asphait  grthwed  60m 
the  Dead  Sea»  or  by  any  otho-  nntire  gawMiJif  > 
they  can  crer  ha^-e  cnjojed  a  iieimiiiii  of  thrv 
own.  We  are  thrown  back,  tben,  open  the  aqpv 
ntion  that  they  most  in 
themeelfes  from  the  prodoce  of  the 
produce  fiir  whicB  it  v  most  adapte 
of  the  date-palm,  or  thrt  to  which  eatlia 
point,  m  thoee  of  Jethro  and  the  Kcnites^  and  W 
the  rarious  oommonitiei  in  the 
Jadah(NuaB.zzx:T.4»5;  Jodi.zT.  3^4;  1 
27-31),  Til.  tlHt  of 
a  wsnilalHj  ' 
adequately  husbanding  the 
nhB.     TUa  tallim  with  the 

with  or  withont  artnal  paatui^  tte 
nomada,  aa  dialmgUBned  from  thnl  of  the 
tmral  and  settled  people**  (&  tmi  P^  48C,^ 
§9).^    There  aeons  howcrcr  to  be 
a  a^HBlty  ftr 
or  noL    This 
*'thm,*'or  rather  » tianspaieni  ceatiHg  of 
tion,"  aeen  to  clothe  the  greetv  part  cf  the 
wiMeniem  in  the  preMnt  day  (Ait  lC»S2).n^ 


of  poaaihle  lesounjw  np  to  a 
of  present  fivts  aa  were  tibe 
itish  host  above  the  6000 
to  ftrm  the  popnlation  of  the 
thn  datr-pahn.  Ilaiiwlgnist  y^al 
aflbfded  the  meaM  of  life  to 
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h  hit  fftth  bj  the  WU^  B§briMy  towvds  tbe 
Emdern    Smii,   **fliidl    ciaiD|»    of  nncultiTated 
dlMte-tree»  riw  betweoi   the  {pvnite  walls  of  the 
|Mua,  wbererer  the  winter  iorrentB  have  left  raffi- 
CMit  detritus  for  thev  Dourishmcnt.''    And  9giaB, 
it'ter  debcrifaiDg  the  pne  of  the  CooTcnt,  he  oon- 
tiuoei,  **  bewath  lica  a  Teritable  chaos,  throo^ 
which  DOW  tricklei  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
in  winter  rashes  down  a  boiling  torrciit"*  (16. 
19).    It  is  hsrdly  too  much  tn  a£5nn  that  the 
nsonroes  of  the  desert,  nndo*  a  careful  eoonomy  of 
nature's  booutj,  might  be,  to  its  preient  mcann  of 
Mibsistcuce,  as  that  winto'  tormt's  Tolume  to  that 
tumroer  strcamlrt's  slender  thread.     In  the  Wady 
IIeM»  this  travella-  found  "  a  natnial  bath,*^ 
Kinned  in  the  gitmite  hj  the  'Am  HelMn,  called 
•*the  Christians'  pool"  (•&.   17).    Two4hir&  of 
the  waj  op  the  Jebd  Miaa  he  cane  npon  **m 
fnnen  straunlet"  (ib.  30);  and  Seetaen,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  found  mow  Ijing  about  in  sheltered 
dcfts  of  the  JtM  Cattutrmy  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  oonld  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).    Uainilton 
encountered  on  the  Jd^l  JtHtm  a  thundentonn, 
with  •'heavy  tain"  (Amai,  ^c,    16).      There 
seems  on  the  whole  no  defidcncy  of  precipitation. 
Indeed   the   geqgrqihical   situation  would  lather 
baqteak  a  oopioos  supply.    Any  MUtherly  wind 
■DOKt  bring  a  fair  amoont  of  watery  rapour  from 
the  Red  Soi,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  aims, 
which  embrace  the  Feninsula  on  either  ^e^  like 
th«  blades  of  a  (brfex ;  while  at  no  greater  distance 
than  140  miles  northwaid  roll  the  waters  of  the 
Meditoranean,  suppljii^,  we  may  suppose,  their 
quota,  which  the  mudi  lower  ranges  of  the  T$/i 
and  Odjmt  canoot   cdectnally  intercept.     Nor  is 
there  any  sndi  shelter  fnm  rain-clouds  00  cither 
•f  the  Gul&  of  Sues  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line 
if  mountains  00  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which 
/cna»  the  rain  supply  of  the  former  from  rcai-hing 
<he  valley  of  the  riile.    On  the  contnuT,  the  000- 
S»rmation  of  the  Fteinsula,  with  the  hi^  wedge  of 
granitic  moontaina  at  its  oorc^  would  ratho-  reoeiTe 
and  mndnnir  the  vapoan  from  either  gnlf,  and 
piecipitate  their  bountr  orcr  the  lower  fines  of 
mountain  and  tnoghs  of  wady,  interpmed  between 
it  and  the  sea.     It  is  mouh  to  be  regretted  that 
the  low  intellectinl  condition  of  the  monks'  forbids 
any   reaannsHe    hope  of  adequate  meteorologkal 
obocrrationa  to  check  them  raeordy  probable  aigu- 
BMDts    with    idiahle  statcmcntB  of  &ct;    but  in 
the  absence  of  any  sodb  register,  it  seems  only  &ir 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view. 
Tci   aome  significant  fiKts  are  not  wanting  to 
redeem  in  some  dcgi  ee  theae  probabilities  from  the 
ground  of  mere  hypothens.    **  In  two  of  the  great 
wadja"  which  break  the  wildcnicBs  on  the  coast 
•I'the  Gulf  of  iiocs,  **  Gkbibidgl,  and  IM»,  with 
its  continuation  of  the  Widg  Tayibeht  frscts  of 
notation  are  to  be  finmd  in  considersble  luiurt> 

«  Tb—  h  ao  ailrtsWng  the 
Thteb  nuM  fell  onlbe  l>easrt 
die  na.  la  rebraaiy  all  tbe  wa^  bod  evUently  bod 
■troag  tonvBU  duwa,  and  all  mcrom  them  bon  Mil  sidf 
to  biU-slde.  Tbe  wbulo  sarfaoB  of  wide  vaUeys  was 
and  ribbed  like  tbe  bed  of  a  suny  and  sendy 
taKnglaud.  Tbe  great  plain  of  Jtartttt  was  bi- 
tn  aU  dfrMtbais  by  tbew  tDmote^  dratadng 
tbe  BHiaatidns  about  iTatt  Asdans.  80  #11  tbe  ws4j% 
»harvTer  tbrre  ww  a  dMldcd  fall.  Mj^or  HaodunaU 
ieugt^  at  preeent  In  aoperiotcndiag  tbe  worktaiK  of  a 
lurquulM-  U<a  at  MrSUU  d-KkodUm}  lald  tbat  afkcr  a 
In  ibtf  bllla  to  tbe  N,  be  iiad  fiwo  iwu  10 
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The  wadys  leading  down  fi^B  the  Sfaiai  range 
to  the  Gnlf  of^Akabah  ••frunisk  the  wane  tert» 
mony,  in  a  still  greater  degree,"  aa  stated  bv  Ri^>- 
pdl,  JAim  If artinow.  Dr.  Itobiaaan,  and  Bnickhardt. 
*^  In  three  spots,  however,  in  the  desert  •  .  •  this 
vegetation  is  brought  by  the  oonenrrenoe  of  the 
general  oonl^^nration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.    By  fiu-  the  most  remarkable  oollcctioo  V 
springe  is  that  which  renders  the  dusters  of  the 
Jebei  Mitia  the  chief  naort  of  the  BHouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.    Four  abundant  souroni 
in  the  nmrntains  inuMdiatdy  above  the  Convent 
of  Si.  Catherine    ncust  alwap  have  made  that 
region  one  of  themofet  frequented  of  the  desert ... 
Ones  (analc^us  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  western 
desert  of  the  Kile)  are  to  be  found  wherever  the 
waters  from  the  diflcrent  wadp  or  hilla,  whethei 
from  winter  slieams  or  from  such  liring  springi « 
have  just  been  described,  converge  to  a  common 
reservoir.     Okie  sodi  oasis  in  the  Sinaitk  de»ert 
secn»  to  be  the  pafan-grove  tS Ei-WAiy  mX  Tk-, 
described  by  Bnrckhardt  aa  so  thick  tliat  he  oouM 
hardly  find  his  way  thnwgh  it  (8.  ami  P.  19,  note 
I;  seeBun:kh.Jnib.  H.  hA2).    The otiier and  the 
more  important  is  the  W^  Frirdn^  lugb  up  in 
the  taUe-hmd  ef  Sinai  itself  {8.  md  P.  18,  19)." 
Mow,,  what  nature  baa  done  in  these  &voured  spioCa 
might  sorely  be  seconded  *  in  others  by  an  ample 
population,  fimiiliarised,  to  some  estent,  bj  their 
scgoum  in  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricul* 
tnrsl  expei  icnoe  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  coontiy,  nd  found 
in  his  witie's  fiunily  others  who  knew  it  even  better 
than  he  (Mum.  X.  31).    It  is  thus  sappoaafale  that 
the  huqriiage  of  F^  cvii.  35-38,  is  based  on  no 
mere  pious  imagery,  but  on  artoal  &oi:   **lie 
tumeth  the  wil&neea  into  a  standing  water,  and 
dry  ground  into  watcr-qiriiiga.     And  there  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  th^  may  prepare 
a  city  for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  pant 
rioeyarda,  which  nmy  yield  fimits  of  incresa^    He 
Ucasetb  them  so  thai  they  are  multiplied  greatly ; 
and  mferttk  moi  thmr  eaUU  to  deermuer    And 
thus  we  may  tind  an  approrimate  basis  of  reality 
tor  the  enhanced  poetic  imagea  of  Isaiah  (xli.  19 
Iv.  13>     Fkleatine  ibwlf  aflbids  abandant  tokcna  of 
the  resources  of  nature  ao  husbanded ,  aa  in  the  artifi* 
dal  •'temoBsofwhicfatha^arefttill  tmernto  the 
very  summits"  of  the  mountains,  and  aone  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  **  are  ooeupied  bj 
mssses  ofvegeUtion  '  {&tmdP,  138,  297).    In 
tisvoored  spots  wild  luurianoe    testifies   to  the 
extent  of  the  natnial  lesumees,  as  in  the  wadys  el 
the  coast,  and  in  the  nfadn  ef  Jeridio^  where  **  fiur 
and  wide   eslmids   the   green    cirde   ef  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midsi  of  which  are  the  boveb  of 
the  modem  villager  beside  whkh  stood,  in  ancient 
tuBMB^  the  grest  city  of  Jericho"  (A.  Soti).     Krom 
this  plain  alone,  a  coiTcspondcnt  of  the  Britiith 


tbieefcoior 
far  tbree 


taWMf 


of  the 


aU 
Cryrwbltt> 
«  SeeUr.ataal^esttaate 
vcntC&Ai'.HwM). 
•  Msj.  It  is  possibto  tbat  sach  woeba  bad  skead|y  ta 

DB  aeooBBtof  tbe 
afaicdat1lb# 
wd  Strtbit  sf-JOadtai^  and  were  psobab^  sappaeieA 
Ibe  pradnoe  of  tbe  oonntry,  not  sent  on 
»wn  Cl'jrwbltt). 
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Goua.  at  Taffii  aaserti  that  he  oould  feed  the  whole 
popiilatiott  of  modem  Syria  {Cotton  Siqfpiy  Blf- 
pwier,  Jaoe  14, 1862).  Bui  a  plantation  redeemed 
from  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position  of  a 
besieged  city ;  when  once  the  defence  of  the  human 
carrison  is  witlulrawn,  the  feitility  stimulated  by 
tts  agency  must  obviouKly  perish  by  the  invasion 
of  tbs  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably  suppose 
that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  tempoi-arily 
rescued  from  barrenness,  in  situations  only  mode- 
rately fiivoorable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have  van- 
ished, and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own ;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  btftrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

Seetxen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  afler 
describing  an  '*  immense  flinty  plain,**  the  "  dreariest 
and  most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that,  **  a»  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm  weather  ants 
is,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  becomes 
uninhabitable,"  as  "  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs 
here  **  (iii.  55,  56).  Dr.  Stewart  ( The  Tent  and 
the  Khan,  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wady  Ahthi,  which 
he  would  identify  wiUi  Etham  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num. 
zzziii.  6),  "  aand*hills  of  considerable  height  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
fix»m  running  off  rapidly.  A  considerable  deposit 
of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  result,  averaging  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  upon  which 
immediately  after  the  rains  the  Bedouins  could  cer- 
tainly reap  a  profitable  han'est ;  but  they  affect  to 
despise  all  agricultuml  labour.  .  .  .  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"  the  r^on  never  could  have  supplied  food  by  its 
own  natural  vegetation  for  so  gi-eat  a  multitude  of 
flocks  and  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites.**  This  seem^t  rather  a  firecipitate  sen- 
tence ;  for  one  can  haidly  tell  what  its  improved 
condition  under  ancient  civilization  may  have 
yielded,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is,  atVer 
being  overrun  for  centuries  by  hordes  of  contemptu- 
ous Bedouins.  Still,  as  regaixls  the  general  que^ 
taon,  we  are  not  informed  what  numbers  of  cattle 
followed  the  Isiaelites  out  of  Egypt.  We  only 
know  that  "flocks  and  herds**  went  with  them, 
were  forbidden  to  graze  **  befoie  the  mount  ** 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  deseil  with 
their  owners.  It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  gi'eatly  the  long  and 
lore  bondage  of  Kgypt  must  have  interfered  with 
their  favourite  pui-suit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.  The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abitMd  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egj-pt**  (Ex.  v.  12),  ic  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labour,  being  able  generally 
to  maintain  thdr  wealth  as  sheep-masters  is 
obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  suppossable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh  had,  by 
remotmess  of  local  position,  or  other  favourable 
drcumstancas  to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppres- 
sive ooDsequenoes  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which 
must  have  generally  prevailed.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  lambs  at  the  flrst  passover  were  obtained 
fram  the  flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  were 
Indden  to  *'  draw  out  and  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  " 
— a  direction  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence  it  ib  probable 
that  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the 
cb  if  cattle-masters  flrst  as  well  as  last.  If  they 
hau  cnou|^  cattle  to  find  thdr  pursuit  ia  tending 


them,  and  the  others  had  not,  economy  would  dictAU 
a  transfer ;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  woiiU 
probably  ffire  better  by  such  an  arrangemint  Utai. 
by  one  which  lett  a  few  head  scattered  op  ami 
down  in  the  families  of  difleitmt  tribes.  Sar  h 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
forty  yeaiV  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  locomstioii 
as  marks  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  naira- 
tive.  The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  lef) 
by  the  statement  of  Deut.  i.  46,  **  Te  abode  in 
Kadeah  many  days,"  may  be  filled  up  by  tbe  sttp 
position  of  quaitas  established  in  a  lovoutsbU 
site,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Ihh  wh<4e  time  ma} 
have  been  really  passed  in  such  stationary  encamp* 
ments.  And  here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were 
occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  labour, 
to  avoid  the  embamssing  temptations  of  idleness 
in  a  host  so  lai^  and  so  di^^xxied  to  mormur, 
would  be,  in  a  human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  am 
any  so  probable  an  occnpstion  he  assigned  to  the 
remaining  nine  and  a  half^tribes,  as  that  of  drawing 
from  the  wilderness  whatever  ooDtributious  it 
might  be  made  to  afford.  FrcKD  what  they  had 
seen  in  E^ypt,  the  work  of  irrigation  would  be 
&miliar  to  them,  and  from  the  pitkspect  befmt 
them  in  Palestine  the  piactice  would  at  some  time 
become  necessary :  thus  there  were  on  the  whole 
the  soundest  reasons  for  not  allowing  their  expe- 
rience, if  possible,  to  lapse.  And,  iiTigation  being 
supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  diflSi^ty  in  sup- 
posing its  results ;  to  the  spontaneonsDos  of  which 
ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers,  has 
been  cited  above.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwise  to 
decide  the  question  of  Uie  possible  resouroes  of  the 
desert  from  the  condition  to  which  the  apathy  and 
fiistidiousness  of  the  Bedouins  have  reduced  it  it 
modem  times.  On  this  view,  while  the  pordy 
pastoral  tribes  would  retsin  their  habits  unim- 
paired, the  remainder  would  acquire  some  dight 
probation  in  those  works  of  the  fleld  which  were  is 
form  the  staple  industry  of  their  future  country. 
But,  if  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  the 
desert,  however  supposably  improv«l,  oould  never 
have  ridded  support  for  all  **  the  flocks  and 
herds'— utterly  indeflnite  at  their  number  is — 
which  were  canned  thither ;  this  need  not  invali- 
date the  present  argument,  mudi  less  be  deemed 
inconsistent  i^-ith  the  Scriptural  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wildemen  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Even  if  the  words  of 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in  a  sense  literally  historical, 
they  need  mean  no  more  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Plal«(tine,  the  :«umbcr 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  fiivouiat»le  cu\;.<m- 
stances,  been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  captaie 
6*om  th^  enemy,  over  whom  God,  and  not  their  owm 
sword,  had  given  them  the  victory.  AU  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  the  resources  of  the  wilJer- 
ness  were  doubtless  utilised  to  the  utmcst,  and 
that  the  flocks  and  herds,  so  far  as  they  survived, 
were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  rtiouroes  m^t 
amount  to,  is  perhaps  nearly  as  indefinite  an  in- 
quiry as  what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The 
difficulty  would  "  find  its  level "  by  the  dimioutiaa 
of  the  latter  till  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the 
former;  and  in  this  balanced  state  we  must  be 
content  to  le^ve  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  lefl  out  of  view,  m  oonsder* 
ing  any  ai-guments  reganling  the  possible  chaiige  ia 
the  character  of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptiac 
policy  certainly  lay,  oo  ths  whde,  in  tinrour  «i 
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cxtf.;duig  the  desolation  to  iheur  own  fixmtier  on 
th«<  Sues  tide  *  for  thus  ihey  would  gain  the  surest 
pintection  against  invasion  on  their  most  exposed 
twrder ;  and  as  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  derelop- 
ment  of  a  hi^h  internal  drilisation  than  an  exten- 
sion of  influence  by  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  dieap  defence.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  Pharaohs,  at  any  rate 
4fler  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  msoem 
their  interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obli- 
teiution,  whoerer  possible,  of  oases,  would  sys- 
tematiadly  make  the  Peninsula  untenable  to  a 
hostile  army  descending  from  the  N.£.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  track 
pursued  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
taoD  befine  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converging  or 
parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  Assum- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected 
at  some  spot  K.  of  the  now  exti«ae  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  they  would  mardi  fitnn  their  point 
of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  **  they  wait 
three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next  point 
mentioned  is  Marah.  The  'Am  eUHaw&ra  has  been 
thought  by  most  travellen  since  Burckhaxdt's  time 
to  be  Marah.  Between  it  and  the'ilj/l}fi  M^sa  the 
plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  J^l  Wcurddn  (a  branch 
of  et'TVi)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i. 
87-98).  ffaicdra  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum 
region  whidi  lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sues  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seetzen  {Reisen, 
iii.  117)  describes  the  water  as  salt,  with  purgative 
qualities;  but  adds  that  his  Bedoums  and  their 
camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues,  from  its  incon- 
siderable siae,  that  it  could  not  be  the  Marah  of 
Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconclusive  rea- 
son. [Marah.]  It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point 
of  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be  to  the  N.  of 
the  *AyuH  Miuot  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Stewart  argues 
f  p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at  the  *AyAn  Mitta 
itself/  when  we  consider  the  incumbrances  which 
would  delay  the  host,  and,  especially  whilst  they  wera 
new  to  tlie  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the 
whole  region  appeara  to  abound  in  brackish  or 
bitter  springs  (Seetsen,  Und,  iii.  117,  &c. ;  Amnerk, 
430).  For  instanoe,  about  1}  hour  nearer  Sues 
than  the  Wady  OhMmdel  (which  Lepsius  took  for 
Marah,  but  which  Niebuhr  and  Robinson  r^ard  as 
more  probably  Elim),  Seetsen  {ibid.  iii.  113,  114) 
found  a  Wady  C211/,  with  a  salt  spring  and  a  salt 
crust  on  the  sur&oe  of  its  bed,  the  same,  he  thinks, 
as  the  spot  where  Kiebuhr  speaks  of  finding  rock- 


^  Dr.  Aitoun,  quoted  bj  Dr.  Stewart  (I.  c),  it  seems, 
denies  lUi. 

s  Ic  the  Wady  TU  were  fonod  date-pslms,  wild  trunk- 
less  tsmarteks,  end  the  white-flowering  broom ;  alsoa  small. 
sappy  growth,  scarce  a  hand  high,  called  d  Sunumhk  by 
the  Uedonlos,  which,  when  drierl,  is  pound«d  by  them  snd 
mixed  with  when!  for  bread.  It  has  a  saltish-sour  taste, 
a*Mf  Is  s  QsefU  Mlad  herb,  belonging  to  the  order  Me$em- 
bryantMemum,  Linn.  (Seetzen.  iMd.). 

^  Yet  be  i^pareotly  allows  as  possible  that  Marsh  may 
toe  found  in  a  brtwfc  observed  by  Ftirer  a  Uttle  to  the  N. 
•f /;AflrflfTde((iU.  117). 

<  Them  Is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between 
tbc  tiHllcatlon  of  locality  given  by  Seetseo  to  this  wady, 
tnd  the  peiluon  ascribed  to  the  TDk  ^AmAra,  as  above. 
¥at  Ssetam  (or  rather  Dr.  Kruse,  oummcntlng  on  his 


salt.  This  corresponds  in  general  proximity  with 
Marah,  The  neighbouring  region  is  desaibed 
as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or  more 
rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of  the  miivtclc 
of  sweetening  the  waten,  see  Marau.  On  this 
first  section  of  their  desert-maich.  Dr.  Stanley 
{8,  and  P.  37)  remarks,  "  Theie  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Isradites  aftei*  the 
passage  (of  the  Hed  Sea).  If  they  wera  to  enter 
the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  ths 
route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Tth,  til*  they  entered  the  low  hills 
of  GMbitftdei,  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
*  the  sprinss  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  Haw&ra  oi 
GhfiriSndel.'^  He  adds  in  a  note,  **  Dr.  Greul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  IVi  ei^ 
Amdra,  right  {i,  e,  south)  of  HawAra,  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it. 
From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wady 
GhHr^ndel"  Seetzen  also  inclines  to  view  &vour- 
ably  the  identification  of  ei'Atndra  with  Marah. 
He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  '*  wady,"  and  precisely  on 
this  gi-ound  rejects  the  pretensions  of  el-Baicdra 
as  being  no  **  wady,"  but  only  a  brook ;  ^  whereas, 
from  ^e  statement  '*  they  encamped"  at  Mairah, 
Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  Wady.*  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wady  GkiHmd$l— 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  Lepsius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Elim  as  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse-— must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.  In  this  wady  Seetzen  found  mora 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he  anywhere  else 
saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  paiii- 
cularizes  several  date-palms  and  many  tamarisks, 
and  notes  that  the  lai-gest  quantity  of  the  vq;etable 
manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula, 
is  gathered  hera  (iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  whidi  here  grows  '*  with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out 
its  grey  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  5.  and  P.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in  this 
region  becomes  "  a  succession  of  wateroouraes  *'  ^ 
(t6Mf.);  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh,  connected  with 
QhMndel  by  Useit}  is  so  named  from  the  goodly 
water  and  v^tation  which  it  contains.  These 
three  wadys  encompass  on  three  sides  the  Jthel 
Humm6m\  the  sea,  which  it  precipitously  over> 
hangs,  being  on  the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  con- 
figuration as  given  in  the  maps,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  oonibiued  to 
form  Elim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  {ibid,} 
suggests,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Kum.  zxziii 
9,  10,  as  Elim  appean  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea 

joornal)  says,  BoWnson  paissed  the  wady  tw>  haun  niorsf 
Sues  than  Hawdra,  and  therefore  so  far  to  the  north,  net 
nutk,  of  it  iliaam,  ill.  pt.  ill.  430-1).  Hence  it  Is  possible 
that  the  Tfh  and  the  Wady  d- Amdra  may  be  distinct  locali- 
ties, and  the  common  name  result  from  the  common  pr^ 
perty  of  a  briny  or  bitter  spring.  Kiepert's  map  (In  Robli^ 
son,  voL  1.)  gives  the  two  names  Amdra  and  Hawdra  close 
together,  the  former  a  little,  but  less  than  a  mile,  to  the  N. 

k  So  Dr.  Kruse  notices  that  Dr.  Robinson's  Arabs  who 
camped  In  Okdrdndd  found,  at  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  their  camping  ground,  a  flowing  brook  and  copious 
fountaina,  audi  as  they  hitherto  nowben  found  In  ths 
penlMula  (Seetaen,  111.  pt  111.  430). 

I  Robinson  (i.  89)  mjt  that  near  thia  wady  hot  sol 
phureous  springs  were  vliiied  by  Nlebulu-,  and  ain  q»> 
Boribod  by  fioasegcsr. 
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we  mart  suppose  that  the  ancampment,  if  it  ex- 
tended into  three  wadyi,  atopped  short  of  their 
seaward  eztremitieB.  The  laraeUtish  host  would 
fccarcelv  find  in  all  three  more  than  adequate 
grouod  for  their  encampment.  Bcjond  (t.  «.  to 
the  S.E.  of  GhMhuiel),  the  ridges  and  apura  of 
limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the  sea,  across 
the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i.  70,  and 

This  portion  of  the  queBti<m  maj  be  summed  up 
by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  foim,  the  views  of  some 
mading  travellers  or  aonotators,  on  the  site  of 
Earn: — 


GkMrttndA. 


Wadjf      Sume  warm  aprlnp 
UteiL        north  of  ntr,  whicfa 


^  feed  the  rich  date- 

Nlebohr,       One  or     Laboide        plaotatlons  of  the 
Kobbison,      both»      "poMlbly/'    oooveot  there, 
Kmae.  Stanley.     Kobiiuoa  Seetaen. 

[By  Lepsina  (L  72). 

Identified 
with  ICurah.] 

Dr.  Kruae  {Anmerk.  418)  singulailj  takes  the 
woi-ds  of  Ex.  XV.  27,  "  they  env^imped  there  (in 
Klim)  by  the  vxiterst*  as  meaning  *'  by  the  sea;" 
whereaa,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  it  appears  they 
did  not  reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  from  it  previously  had  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
i^n  to  the  sea.  This  fiact,  and  the  enviable  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
gieat  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would 
majte  it  seem  probable  that  Tiir  was  the  locality 
iateoded ;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  seventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  pit>bably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadys  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  pei'haps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  TayiMy  which  appeai-a  to  have  a  point  of 
iiincture  with  the  coast  ^Stanley,  8,  and  P.  38). 
The  acooont  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
campment by  the  sea,  but  biings  the  host  at  once 
into  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin ;"  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  aa  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
latter,  and  aabordinate  thereto.  The  evident  d^ 
sign  howwor,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  oo 
record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to  be  eateoned 
oa  the  ^octia  daasicua  on  any  topc^raphical  quea- 
tao2s,  as  compared  with  othen  having  a  less  apecial 
relation  to  the  tivck.    The  '*  wildemeaa  of  Sin"  ia 

""  He  calla  It  the  Wildemeaa  of  Sir,  bat  thla  la  plainly 
a  misprint  tar  Sin. 

•  Hii  nap.  hoirever,  omits  the  name  el- JCSo.  Robinson 
thinks  the  wfldeiaeas  of  Sin  la  tJlie  maritime  plain  south- 
eaat  of  Murkhdk,  but  not  oertsfaily  Including  the  latter. 

•  Seetaen  thought  that  Dophkah  might  podslbly  be  re- 
tiaoed  In  the  name  of  a  place  In  this  region,  d  Itbbacha 
(  Kruae).    For  Alnsh  there  Is  no  ooiOecmre. 

V  Seetaen  compares  It  to  the  round  beads  obtained  from 
the  mastlch ;  and  says  it  is  oised  as  a  paipitive  In  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that  it  is  supposed  (o  be  brought  out  by  the 
great  effect  of  beat  on  a  sandy  soiU  since  tn  Qyrla  and 
elsewhere  this  tree  has  not  the  product 

4  Dr.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  Gkthitndd 
(cr  UkU,  whldb  lies  beyond  it.  from  Sues)  as  Elim,  the 
host  may  have  gone  to  the  latte^(the/Hrtt<r  point),  and 
ttan  have  mmed  baok  to  tba  lower  pan  of  OMrMet, 


an  AppelUti<m  oo  doubt  iffnvMDting  aomt  nalv^ra.* 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  than  the  alluriai 
plain,  whidi,  lying  at  the  ti^t  of  the  aea,  abom 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having  reached 
begins  to  assume  a  aignificant  appeamuoe.  The 
modem  name  for  this  is  eUKdoj  kkntitied  07 
Seetzen*  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt.  iii.  41*2) 
Dr.  Stanley  •  calls  eUK4a,  at  its  initial  point,  "  the 
plain  ^MwrkKah:'  and  thinka  it  ia  lat^bnbly  Oiis 
wildoness.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plain  ex- 
pands into  the  broade^it  in  the  Peninaula,  and  some- 
wheiv  in  the  otill  northa-n  porticm  of  it  we  cust 
doubtle!«  place  the  *'  Dophkah"*  and  **  Alu:Ji*'  at 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wiMemess  of  Sin  occorred  the  fiivt  tnur> 
muring  for  food,  and  the  first  fidl  of  manna.  Tht 
modem  oonfection  sold  under  that  name  b  tiie  ex- 
udation collected  firom  the  leaves  of  the  tanortiisk 
tree  {tamarix  Orientalis,  Linn.,  Aiab.  tarfa^  Hcb. 

7^^)  only  in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  grent 

abundance.'  If  it  re»ilts  firom  the  punGtare»  nvid  * 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  coceMS  mamuparns^ 
Ehreuberg)  in  the  oounie  of  Jane,  July,  ai^l 
August,  this  will  not  suit  the  time  olF  the 
people's  entering  the  region  **  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  a&r  *'  their  departure  £mai 
Egypt  (Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  said  to  keep  as  .1 
haitlened  syrup  for  years  (Laborde,  Ccmokemi 
Qeojr.  on  Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  does  not  an< 
swer  to  the  mora  striking  charactenstics  deacribeil 
in  Ex.  xvi.  14-26.  [Manna.]  Seetiten  thought 
that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acacia, 
was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  i.  e.  :Seetze« 
I'egaixls  the  statement  of  "  bread  from  heaven  *'  *« 
a  fiction  (^etsen,  iii.  75-79).  A  caiavan  of  a 
thousand  persons  is  naid  by  Haaselqoiat  (  Voyotfea, 
&c..  Materia  Medica,  298,  transl.  ad.  1766)  to 
have  subsisted  solely  on  this  substanoe  for  two 
months.  In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  quails 
are  first  mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  eailier  nmte  it  is  more 
important  to  show  the  tndk  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  such  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  latter  ia 
recorded.  Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  fii-st  b^ins  to  broaden  to  a  stgnificant  siae, 
is  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin,*'  all  further  questMHu, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Bephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Reph^lim 
be  found  at  Feirdn  [Kephioim],  it  becomes  ahneat 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  north 
of  Serbdl,^  a  magnificent  five-peaked  mountain, 
which  aome  have  thought  to  be  Siuai,  and  whidi  bv- 
comes  first  visible  at  the  plain  of  MvrkkaM.  [Sinaj. J 


and  there  pitched  by  the  ^ BedSea."    Then,  he  ftirther 
remarks,  It  was  open  to  them  to  take  a  northem  caane 
for  SInal  (Jebei  M4$a),  avoiding  SertM  and  Ftirim  alio- 
ffBther  (JB.  4k  P  38).     Bat  all  this,  he  adds,  aeftna  -  not 
likely."    That  route  paisea  by  Sur&ba  d-KhUim  u»  the 
Jebd  JMm.    Roblnaon,  who  weut  by  this  way.  oa^leo- 
tored  that  ^KhMim  was  a  plsoe  of  pilgrtniage  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  might  have  been  the  ol^|cct  of 
Moaes'  proposed  Jocoey  of  ■*  three  days  into  the  wilder* 
neas"  (i.  la).    The  best  acooont  of  this  locality  by  fax, 
which  the  present  oontribuior  hss  met  with,  ia  that  in 
the  MS   referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  artkle.    The 
writer  dwelU  opedaUy  00  the  immenee  remains  of  nan- 
ing  operations,  refoae  of  fuel,  meud,  kc^  to  be  seea 
there ;  also  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  JJ^Mia*  di» 
covered  recently  Iqr  Mafoe  Macdonald.  evMeailly  a  wni 
of  great  labour  and  of  capadtj  lor  a  large  gurtoaa 
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The  tabernacle  was  DAt  yet  set  up,  nor  the  order  of 
march  organued,  an  subsequentlj'  (Num.  z.  13, 
&<%},  hence  the  words  ** track"  or  "route/*  as 
indicating  a  line,  can  only  be  taken  in  the  most 
wide  and  general  sense.  The  road  slowly  rises  be- 
tween the  coast  and  Feirdny  which  has  an  elevation 
of  ju>t  half  the  highe:it  peak  of  the  whole  cluster. 
Feir^  must  haTe  been  gained  by  some  i-oad  striking 
off  tn>m  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wadff  Mo'iatt^, 
which  is  now  the  uaiial  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhapH  by  seyei-al  parallel  or  convei^ing  lines. 
Thoae  who  reject  fViVdn  for  Rephidim  will  have 
the  onus  of  accounting  for  such  a  fruitful  and 
!tlnoming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  must  always 
have  been,  being  left  out  of  the  route,  and  of  find- 
iii'j  mme  other  site  for  Kephidim.  Possibly  TAr 
it!<elf  might  be  B(»phidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
sites  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
v«m6  better  then  to  take  Feir&n,  or  the  atyaoent 
rntley  of  e^'Sheykh  in  connexion  with  it,  for  Kephi- 
dim. The  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
aini  the  battle  have  talcen  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  ctMitignous  localities ;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  eUMurkhSh  (the  **  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  **)  will  be  through  the  wadys  Shell&h 
and  Mokatteh,  Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the 
mid  by  the  S.  of  Serhdiy  through  Wady  UebrAn  ' 
(RobinMm,  i.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
{8,  and  P.  38,  4),  and  designate  it  « the  southern" 
one,  omita  to  propose  any  alternative  station  for 
Kephidim;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  "the 
northern"  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  ah-eady  mentioned  [page  1576,  note  4],  but  is 
v^  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  "  writ- 
ten/' as  ita  name  imports,  contains  the  largest 
number  of  inacriptiona  known  as  the  Sinaitic.  They 
are  somtched  on  the  friable  aur&oe  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  wnlley  on  either  aide, 
some  so  high  aa  to  have  pkinly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Bobinaon, 
Buid^hardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen,  and  others,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {3.  and  P.  57-62).  [See 
on  this  subject  Sinai,  notes  "  and  •.] 

V.  Beaides  the  various  sn^estiona  regarding 
Horeh  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen,  whkh  is 
worth  recording  here.  Seetzen  approafcfaed  iheJebei 
if4m  from  the  N.,  a  Ihtle  W.,  by  a  route  which 
«eems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region  through 
which  Dr.  Robinson  approached  it  from  the  N.W. 
On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  **  Horeb  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Rephidjm  ...  a  day's  march  short  of  («ior) 
•Sfnat,  on  a  dry  plain,  which  was  extensive  enough 
tor  a  camping-ground,  with  a  rock-fountain  struck 
by  Moses  from  the  rock.  This  distance  just  hits 
the  pUin  es-Sheb  (Seheb,  Kiepert's  Map),  which 
Kobinaon  entered  before  readiing  the  foremost 
ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  the  peak«i  mountain  W- 
Off,  in  the  highest  point  of  this  plain.  That 
chia  plain,  too,  is  lai^  enough  for  fighting  in  (as 

*  Through  the  wilderaess  of  KAa  (from  Its  northern 
•urriiT)  to  the  opening  of  Wady  BebrAn  into  It  Is  5i  boars' 
4>a*7«e]r.  The  maima  tamarisk  Is  foand  there ;  and  some 
ftinla,  called  by  Dr.  Kruse  "  WttstenbUhnem."  which  he  ap- 
pear* to  think  might  be  the  quails  of  Scripture.  Seetsen  in 
his  journal  plainly  sets  down  the  **  quails  "  as  b?ing  wholly 
a  raTstake  for  locusta  (RtUm,  ML  pt.  Ul.  413.  comp.  80). 

•  *'Two  baitUy  dlsthignlshable  motmtains  on  either 
4lde  of  the  way  (fhmi  the  Wady  BrnttarAn)  were  named 

fribe  aod  Finieeh  "  ( Aisen,  ML  60).  I 


meiuioned  Ex.  xvii.  9),  b  plain  from  RoUnnn'fl 
statement  (I  141 )  of  a  combat  between  two  tribal 
which  took  place  there  some  years  before  his  Tiiii^ 
Robinson,  fi-om  tiiis  rocky  peak,  which  I  took  Ibt 
Horeb,  in  1^  hour  reached  the  spring  Ottrbeh,  pro- 
bably the  one  the  opening  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Moees,  and  thence  in  another  hour  came  to  the 
ste?p  paas  Niikb  Ifdwy,  to  mount  which  he  took 
2i  hotnra,  and  in  2^  hours  more,  creasing  the  plain 
er-Rdhehf  arrived  at  the  convent  at  the  root  of  Sinai. 
Seetzen's  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Orribe  ■  to  a  nioim- 
tain  reached  before  ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Robinson's  el-Orf  and  the  Horeb  of  Holy 
Writ"  {Beisen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  422 ;  comp.  414).  He 
seeks  to  reconcile  this  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  which  de- 
scribes the  people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  aa  **  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  ab^j*  by 
supposing  that  they  were  by  Moses  led  back  again  * 
from  Sinai,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  tiie  plain  <^  Rephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  ixziii. 
14, 15, 16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  oatrary,  it  says, 
**  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they  stayed 
a  year  in  the  wiMemeM  of  Sinai  (Ex.  zix.  1 ;  Num. 
z.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had 
but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet  Rephidim 
clearly  appeara  to  lie  without  the  limita  of  that 
wildemesa  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  zix.  1,  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15), 
and  a  return  thither,  being  a  departure  from  those 
limits,  might  tiierefore,  we  should  expect,  be  no- 
ticed, if  it  took  place ;  even  though  all  the  shifttnga 
of  tiie  camp  tcithm  tiie  wilderness  of  Sinai  might 
not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerarv.  Under  Sinai  an 
attempt  ia  made  to  reconcile  toe  '*  rock  m  Horeb  ** 
at  Rephidim  With  a  **  Mount  Horeb"  (the  same,  in 
fiMt,  as  Sinai,  though  with  a  lelative  difference  of 
view),  by  regnrding  **  Horeb  "  as  a  designation  de- 
scriptive of  the  grocnd,  applicable,  through  siml- 
Urity  of  local  featurea,  to  either.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  may  perhaps  regard  the  T^idE^  «a- 
Sheykh,  a  crescent  concave  southwarda,  whoa* 
western  bom  joins  Wady  Feir&n,  and  whoaa 
eastern  finds  a  south-eastern  continuation  in  tha 
plain  er^Mkeh  (leading  up  to  J^l  M4aa,  tha 
probable  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  traditionally  the  *'  seat  of  Mosea  ** 
(Schubert,  Reiaen,  ii.  356).  And  this  ia  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-Bdheh  to  the  N.W.,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  rewmM  the 
name  of  es'Sheykh.  If  we  may  stippose  the  name 
'*  Horeb,**  though  properly  applied  to  the  creaoent 
Wady  eS'Sfiey^  which  joina  Feir&n,  to  have  had 
such  an  extension  as  would  embiaoe  er-SAhehf  then 
the  **  rock  in  Horeb  "  might  be  a  day*a  journey 
from  the  *•  Mount  (of)  Horeb."  ■  This  view,  it  may 
be  observed,  does  not  exchide  that  just  referred  ta 
under  Sinai,  but  merely  removes  it  from  resting 

t  He  thinks  the  reason  why  they  were  "thus  oountefw 
manded  was  because  *■  Horeb'*  was  better  supplied  with 
water,  but  he  does  not  show  that  the  **  sprtog  OurtA'* 
adequately  meets  this  oondf  tion  ^  423). 

■  The  ezpressloa  Sl^M  'M\C  in  Ex.  zzxlU.  •  d^ 
probably  be.  like  the  ezpresston  D^ii^Kn  "^il.  In.  «, 
and  that  of  TM^n^  ITiZ,  Josh.  zzL  11.  te,  twa 
hi  rPstmeB,  the  *'  mount  of  Horeb." 
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on  tiM  MDM  t&cn  prapcMed  lor  '•  Honib"  (yhTTu 

m  A  lood  qipelktive,  to  mora  g«iiend  grounds. 

Bat  whate^tr  miij  be  the  caw  with  other  aacrei 
loealitiea,  the  identiticatioa  of  Sinai  itself  will  pro- 
bably never  be  free  from  obscurity.  We  aeem  to 
ha  70  adequate  information  r^arding  all  the  eminent 
Bciuitains  within  the  narrow  compaaa  to  which  our 
choi'v  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  important  passes. 
Not  is  it  likely  that  any  fresh  clue  of  trustworthy 
local  tradition  will  be  unraTelled,  or  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural  statements. 
Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  lolly  mountain- 
orastct  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.*  For  the  grounds 
on  which  a  slight  prepon«ieranoe  of  probability  rests 
in  fitrour  of  the  Jebfl  MAm^*  see  Sinai.'  But 
cren  that  preponderance  uainly  rests  on  the  Tiew 
that  the  numbers  ascribed  in  our  present  text  to  the 
host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy.  If  further  criticism 
•houid  make  this  more  doubtful  than  it  now  is, 
tnat  will  haye  the  probable  effect  of  making  the 
question  more  vagu)  rather  than  more  clear  than 
it  is  at  present.  "  Ihis  degree  of  uncertainty  is  a 
gr*At  sanguani  for  the  real  reTerence  due  to  the 
place.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  gmeml 
oonriction  and  be  thankful "  {8.  ^  P,  76).  The 
tradition  which  has  consecrated  tiie  JtM  Miba 
can,  we  know,  be  traced  to  its  souroe  in  a  late  year. 
It  has  the  taint  of  modernism  and  the  detective 
witness  of  Uie  older  tradition  of  Strbdl.  Dr.  Stanley 
thinks  it  **  doubtful  whether  the  soeno  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  as  we  now  oonceiTe  it,  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional 
site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  the  Jebel  M^oa  was 
probably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
saw  the  vision  of  God,  witliout  reference  to  any 
nu>re  general  event"  {S,  ir  P»  76),  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  been  equally  true  of  Serhdl  before 
it.  The  Eastern  mind  seised  on  the  spot  as  one 
of  devoot  contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint; 
the  Western  searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring 
the  people  perceptibly  into  the  r^on  of  that 
Prciaence  which  the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impreasions  left  oo  the  minds  of 
travellers  seem  to  b«peak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details 
of  the  aqpect  of  principal  mountains  may  find  place 
here.  Approaching  tiie  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetxen  found  himself  **  ever  between  two 
high  wild  and  naked  difi  of  granite.'*  All  possible 
fbrms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  trunnatcd,  serrated,  and 
rounded  (i2nw»,  iii.  69, 67).  Immediately  previous 
io  this  he  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sand- 
stone difis,  which  in  tl-DUUU  bounded  the  sandy 
plain  er'Romkh  on  the  eastern  side,  whiUt  similar 
steep  sandstMie  difis  lay  mi  the  N.  and  N.W.  On 
a  nearer  view  small  bright  quarts-grit  {jQuarz' 
kmtel),  of  whitish-yellow  aud  i«ddish  hue,  was  ob- 
strved  in  the  coarse-grained  sandstone.   Dr.  Stanley, 

*  The  fbftulai^nilifi^eraria  gives  In  tbe  Interior  of  the 
SInaltle  penlnsoU  a  wUdemeas  tndloated  as  "  deaertom 
■bi  eL  aonos  errsvenmt  flUl  IstmUs  dncente  Hoyse,"  and 
marks  therein  a  three-pesked  monntaln,  with  the  worda, 
**  hie  lefpem  aooepenint  in  monte  Syna."  Dr.  Krnse  thinks 
the  three  peaks "  mean  Sinat  (t.  e.  the  Jtbd  JMm). 
Ag.  EjriMteaU  and  the  /etel  AmV  (Seetien,  Jbiien.  liL 
PLUL421). 

>  Dr.  Kruse  says.  "  This  highest  &E.  point  of  Rinal  Is 
ndispataoiy  the  *  n^^onuin  of  the  Lord '  of  Hoi/  Writ, 
•b«  modem  Mount  St  Catherine.   TbeN.W.part  ufSlnal 
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appraMJiing  from  the  N.W.,  from  Waiy  8kMl. 
through  Wadys  Sidri  and  Feir6nj  fiHind  the  rads 
of  various  oHen  more  or  leas  interdmnged  and 
intermixed.  In  the  first,  **  *«d  tops  resting  on  dark* 
green  bases  dosed  the  pi-ospect  in  front,"  doobtlMs 
both  of  granite.  Contrast  with  this  the  descriptioB 
of  J^l  Miaa,  as  seen  fixxn  Mount  St  Catherine 
{iM,  77),  "  the  reddiah  granite  of  its  &wer  »», 
ending  in  the  grey  ffreen  granite  of  the  peak  itadf." 
Wddy  Sidri  lies  "  between  red  gnmite  mountans 
descend  mg  precipitously  on  the  sands,"  bat  just  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  granite  is  exchanged  for  wni- 
stone,  which  last  forms  the  rock-tablets  of  the 
Wady  Afokatteb,  lying  in  the  way  to  Wady  FetnAn, 
This  Uttt  is  fiill  of  **  endless  windings,"  and  hero 
"  b^an  the  curibus  si^t  of  the  mountains,  streaked 
fi-om  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boibng  streams  of 
dark  red  matter  poured  over  them,  the  ^;iieoos 
fluid  squirted  npvnuds  as  they  wero  heavad  from 
the  ground."  .  .  .  '*The  colours  tdl  tlicir  own 
story,  of  chalk  snd  limestone  and  aandstone  and 
granite."  Besides  these,  "  huge  cones  of  white  clay 
and  sand  are  at  intervals  planted  dong  thwc 
mighty  watercourses  fthe  now  dry  wadys),  appa- 
rently the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  trp- 
mendons  antediluvian  torrent,  left  there  to  siiflcn 
faito  sandstone"  (71).  The  Wady  Feir&m  is 
bounded  southwards  by  the  /«6e/  Nediyeh  and  the 
JtAel  Serbdlt  whidi  extend  westwards  to  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  eastward  to  the  Sinaitic  group,  and 
on  whose  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  widest 
part  of  W-JTila,  previoudy  noticed  as  the  "  Wildei^ 
ness  of  Sin."  Seetxen  remarks  that  J«M  FeirAn 
is  not  sn  individual  mountain,  but,  like  Sinai,  a 
conspicuous  group  j(i2MMii,  iii.  107 ;  «omp.  pt.  iii . 
413). 

JSitrbAl  rises  from  a  lower  levd  than  the  Sinaitic 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewart's 
account  of  ite  summit  confirms  th^  of  Barc^haidt. 
The  former  momited  from  the  northern  side  a 
narrow  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  eastammoat  peak. 
A  block  of  grey  granite  crowns  it  and  sererel  con- 
tiguous blocks  foitn  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a 
dnde  of  loose  stones  vesU  in  the  narrow  platean  at 
the  top  f  The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  1 17,  118).  The 
**  five  peaks,"  to  which  "  in  most  pdnts  of  view  it 
is  redudble,  at  first  sight  a|^)ear  inaoceasible,  but 
are  divided  by  steep  nvines  filled  with  fiagiueutg 
of  fallen  granite."  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  **  over 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
oentnd  peak,"  amid  which  "  innumerable  shrubs 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  veiT  summit.** 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  aansted  by  loose  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into 
"  two  eminences,"  oo  *'  the  highest  of  which,  as  on 
the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  yon  stand,  and 
overlook  the  whole  peninsula"  (S'^  P.  71,  72>. 
Rossegger  says  **  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serb&l  is 
porphyry"  {Beiun,  iii.  276).  Dr.  Stewart  bsd- 
tions  the  extensive  view  fhwn  its  summit  c£  the 
mountains  *'  whi<^  arise  from  the  wcstem  shore  oc 

Is,  however,  now  named  rior/bj  the  nwoks.  not  hp  the 
Arabsi  prohsbly  tn  oider  to  oombtne  Horeb  vltb  Sinal«  kf 
whtdi  name  they  denote  the  must  eonth  esstfrty  pMUL. 
The  'plain*  or  *wlUenMBs'  of  Stnai  can  be  nothint  eUo 
than  the  high  plain  situated  on  the  nortiien  stevp  d^ 
cllvlty  surrounded  by  the  three  bHbre^Muned  peaks  t4 
Slnal.  the  opposite  platean  of  JMd  JiWcifi.  and  £.  and  VT. 
somelowridgea.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  Attalk,  and  iik 
aooordlng  to  Robinson's  measarcmeBt,  quHa  larfe 
to  hold  two  mttltons  of  hnaliW  who 
togethv"(iKd.4»). 
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tke  Golf  of 'Afatbah,"  seen  in  tlie  N.E.,  uid  of  the 
SiiMutic  nngo,  **  ck>8fa7  jMcked "  with  the  intar- 
mediate  JtSel  Wo^MdA,  **  forming  the  mott  cod- 
fosed  nuuB  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imagined  " 
(1 1 4, 1 1 5).  His  dewription  of  the  aicent  of  the  east- 
ern peak  IS  fonnidable.  He  fUt  n  rarity  of  tiie  air, 
and  often  bad  to  climb  or  crawl  flat  on  the  breast, 
it  was  like  **  the  accent  of  a  glMaer,  only  of  Moooth 
iranite,  instead  of  ice."  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
n-om  the  summit  he  also  *'  found  a  stair  of  blocks  of 
granite,  laid  one  abore  another  on  the  surfiux  of  the 
Smooth  slippery  rock"  (113).  On  the  northern 
^umtpit  an  visible  the  remains  of  a  building, 
**  gianite  fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mor> 
tar,"  and  "  close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious 
Inscriptions,"  implying  *'that  this  summit  was 
frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those 
ooAnicters  "  {8,  and  P.  72). 

The  approach  to  /sfrtf/  ifiiisa  from  the  W.  is 
only  practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady 
Solam  and  the  NUAb  Hawy,  «*  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  7 
whose  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
stage  of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Elsewhei-e 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrent.  It  is  amidst 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  sti^eam  jast  visible,  and 
here  and  there  forming  dear  pools,  shrouded  in 
palms,  or  leaving  its  due  to  be  traced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliff-front 
of  Sinai  comes  in  sight  through  '*  a  long  continued 
plain  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
bhK^  and  ydlow  granite."  This  is  the  oflen-men- 
Uoned  plain  0r-/?dAeA.  Deep  gorgis  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  dose 
the  view.  The  ascent  of  /tf6e/  MiMt,  which  con- 
tains **  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  hj 
a  long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite.  The  cave  and  chapel  **  of  Elias"  are 
pasMd  on  the  slope  of  the  asoent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.  But, Strauss  adds,  *<  the  *  Mount  of  Moses  * 
rooe  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still,"  and  the 
point  of  this,  Jtibel  M4aa,  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
.s  distant  two  hours  and  more  finm  the  plain  below 
{Sinai  and  Golgotha,  116).  The  Bis  Sitfaafeh 
seems  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  slope  of  Jtbtl  M4sa  and 
the  plain;  and,  from  its  position,  surveys  both  the 
ouenings  of  ea-Sheykh  N.E.  and  of  er-Bdheh*  N.W., 
which  converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it,  across 
the  plain,  is  the  J^M  /Wid,  whose  peak  is  cloven 
asunder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  shattered 
and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake,  with  its 
own  fragments.  The  aspect  of  the  plain  between 
Jebel  FitreiA,  whid)  here  forms  a  salioit  angle, 
wedging  southwards,  and  the  Bds  Si^aAfeh,  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  in  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
tains, wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur 
Atid  its  soitablenMs,  for  the  giving  and  the  receiving 
of  the  liaw.  **  That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  aU 
in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coinddenoe 
with  the  sacrpd  narrative,  aa  to  furnish  a  strong 

V  Qy  this  pass  Dr.  S(siilej  was  faioiself  oonducted  thither, 
sending  nis  camels  round  bj  the  Wady  aSkejffA  from 
J^r^n,  "the  nior»  sooeMible  tbongh  more  drcoitofis 
ntattt  into  the  central  upliind."  By  this  latter  oe  sup* 
pt»en  the  great  bulk  of  the  host  of  Isnuel  may  hsTe 
reached  er-IUOuk  and  Sinai,  while  "  the  ehleft  of  the 
people  would  mount"  by  the  same  pass  which  be  took 
(A  il  P.  43). 

•  t^.  Stewart  (uh,  tup.  139)  says.  ''Qbebel  Muss,  the 
ainai  of  monkish  traditions,  is  neither  vtsible  rnnn  the 
OlMMl  (t.  a  Ris)  SlLMAfeh,  nor  from  any  other  point  to 


internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itielf  havmg  been  de» 
scribed  \ij  an  eye-witness "  {8.  <Btd  P.  42,  43) 
The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite  is  described  by 
Seetzen  {Reiten,  iii.  86)  as  being  (1)  flesh-red  with 
glass-ooloured  quarts  and  black  mica,  and  (2) 
greyiah-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 
He  arlds  that  •  the  first  kind  is  larger-grained  and 
handMimer  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of 
**  \oTig  ridges  of  aiid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic 
confusion  on  every  side,"  and  "  the  shai-p  broken 
peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally  deao- 
hite"  {Smai,  the  I/edjaz,  and  Soudan,  31).  This 
view  of  ''granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  wnn  '*  a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chiefly  impressed  Di-.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  tht 
top  of  Jebel  M^aa  (S,  and  P,  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (46),  the  surfiioe  being  "a  granite  ma« 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (76).  Over 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  lias 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokens  of  mirade.  The 
dendrites  *  wav  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burning 
Bush.  In  one  pait  of  the  mountain  is  shown  the 
impress  of  Moses'  back,  aa  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God  (tb.  30),  in  another  the  hoof-print 
of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  um  plain  bdowa  rude  hollow 
between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passes  tor  the 
mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Utja,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and 
overhung  by  the  Jebet  M4iaa»  greatest  length, 
into  er-Raheh^  close  to  Ris  Si^tdfeh,  the  famous 
**  Stone  of  Moses  "  is  shown — '*  a  detached  maas 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  intersected  with  wide 
slits .  or  cracks ....  with  the  stone  between  them 
worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediatdy  above."  This  distinctncK  of 
the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  this  "  rock  followed  "  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  huger  diff. 
The  Koran  also  contains  i  efe-enoe  to  "  the  rock 
with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israd,"  •'.  e.  the  afoi-esaid  cmdu  in  the  atone,  into 
which  the  Bedouins  thrust  glass  as  they  mutter 
their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  aooMyted  it 
as  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator  of  Jose- 
phus ;  ^  but  it  is  a  mere  iutua  naturae ;  and  there  is 
another  fragment,  "  less  conspicuous,"  in  the  same 
valley,  **  with  precisely  similar  marks."  In  the  pasa 
of  the  Wady  es-Sheykh  is  another  stone,  called  the 
"  Seat  of  Moeea»"  described  by  Laborde  (8,  and  P, 
45-48,  and  notes).  Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  be* 
yond  the  "  Stone  of  Moses  **  several  springs,  copious 
for  a  region  so  poor  in  water,  have  thdr  source 
from  under  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  this  "  Stone  of  Moses."  These  springs  gush  into  a 
very  small  dvke,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a 
canal  to  supply  water  to  a  little  fruit-garden  .... 
Thdr  water  is  pure  and  very  good.  CHi  this  cantlt 
several  paces  bdow  the  btUin,  lies  a  considerably 

the  pla\n  of  er-ESkek."  This  seems  oooflrmed  by  the  arga* 
ment  of  .^.  <ft  P.  43.  44,  that  Moaes.  descending  from  tlia 
Jebel  M^ta^  woold  not  be  able  to  aee  what  was  going  on 
in  the  plain  tilt  he  emerged  upon  it,  the  height  of /»'^t4/«4 
elTectnally  Interoppting  the  v*ew. 

"  These  have  become  acaroe  on  thia  mountain :  Seetaqi 
(JteUen,  iii.  86)  expreaidy  mentlnos  that  he  observed  none 
They  are  nuw  found  abondantly  in  the  coarse  of  cun- 
aiructlng  Abbas  Pasha's  moanUln  road  (Stewart.  T.A  M. 
132.  134). 

0  See  Bis  note  oo  Ani,  UL  1,  (T. 
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k^nvUttckoTgrauite  than  the  *<  Stone  of  Howb," 
<*  and  the  enal  mns  roond  ao  doae  to  ita  ade  as  to 
behallK9oneealedbjit'*(lZmeii»Ui.95).  HeaeenM 
to  argae  that  thift  appaanaioe  aaid  hal^«oaeeabMnt 
BI17  hnve  been  made  obb  of  bj  Moau  to  procoie 
hetwf  in  Ua  haTing  podneeA  the  water  minco- 
lanalj,  whidi  aziated  bafoie.  Bat  tha  is  whoUj 
incmsiatHity  aa  indeed  m  any  twv  oT  ™i«  oenur  the 
act  aal  •'  rack  m  Horeb,"  with  hie  Tiew  of  Befihidim 
aa  atoatod  at  el-HeMimek,  the  westeni  extremity  of 
the  Waig  /Urdn.  Equally  at  vnrianoe  widi  the 
Saiptoxal  namdiTe  b  the  chum  of  a  hole  in  «r- 
BMek,  betow  i2dt  iSI^UirM,  to  be  «*  the  Fit  of 
Kocah,"  whose  atory  bekmp  to  another  and  fiv 
Lder  stage  of  the  march. 

On  Mount  SJLOfttherine  the  principal  interest  lies 
m  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninaula  which  it 
oowMnandSy  eniwaoed  by  the  oooTcrging  honia  of 
the  ttfd  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
ovarkuka  the  Jebd  JAbo,  which,  as  aeen  from  it, 
ii  by  no  means  oooapieooua,  being  about  1000 
feet  hiwcr.  Seetaen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
rtonea  and  bhicka,  having  nowhere  any  stepa^  like 
those  oaBotMned  as  exbting  at  8erb^  and  reBoarka 
dhat  jmpei'  and  porphyiy  chiefly  oonstitute  the 
memrtain.  He  reached  the  h^heat  point  in  three 
hours,  indoding  interrak  of  rest,  by  n  hard,  steep 
path,  with  (oibome  clambering;  but  the  netual 
tame  of  a»5adii9  wa<  only  If  hours.  Hie  date- 
palm  pfaufiiiion  of  7Sr  ia  aud  to  be  irisible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  haae  prenuling  aft  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  fiom  fwifying  it  (Remm,  iii. 
89-93).  "The  rode  of  the  h%hst  mint  of  thb 
mountain  aweUs  into  the  ferm  of  n  human  body, 
ito  anns  awathed  like  that  of  a  mnnuny,  but  head- 
less— the  oBOiterpart,  aa  it  b  alleged,  of  the  corpae 
of  the  beheaded  iigyptian  MoL ...  Not  imprafaably 
thb  grotesque  fignreiuinbheB  not  merdy  the  illostra- 
tioo,  but  the  origin,  of  theatory  *  of  St.  Cbtherine'a 
body  being  tranywtod  to  the  apoc,  after  maitjr> 
daoB,  fim  Egypt  by  angdk  hanib  {8.  <md  P,  45). 

The  iimainiiig  principal  mountain  b  named  vari- 
omlya^ZM-,  ««theOonvent;"  "  Bestin,"  Gnom  St. 
Bpislemc^  the  fini  abbes  of  tiie  nimneij  ;«•  Sobb,** 
fiom  "the  Croas,*  whkh  stands  on  its  summit; 
and  flw  "Mount  of  the  Buning  Bmh,"  fiom  n 
Icgiend  that  a  aun-beam  dioola  down,  soppooed 
MJracnloiisly,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  throng  the 
Bouotain  into  the  chapd  ** of  the  Boning  Bosh"* 
(ao  called)  in  the  ooovent  (A.  78).  In  the  pam  of 
thrCsnvent  rocks  arise  on  every  dde,  in  hngsuooes- 
aion,  bntastbally  oolonred,  grey,  red,  bine,  bright 
yellow,  and  braoae^  anmrtinips  stnngdy  marked 
with  white  tins  of  quarts  or  black  baiSb  of  baaalt ; 
huge  blocks  worn  into  fimtaatae  shapes  ....  inter- 
rupt tho  narrow  track,  which  anooeadve  ages  have 
along  the  fine  of  the  predpioe,  or,  hanging 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  traveller  in 
their  fidL  The  wady  whkh  oontaim  thb  pua  b 
called  by  the  name  of  OaMb— «  earruption  of 
Uobnh,  the  name  of  the  fether-in-bw  of  Mosm 
e  A.  32,  S3).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
eottvcnt  ^jeeiian  noticed  *a  rsi^  of  rocks  of  binek 
hom-porphyiy,  of  hornblende,  and  bla^  jf^P^^t 
and  between  their  acroUs  or  vi^tttes  white  qnarta." 
The  gardenb,  as  haa  been  noticed,  are  in  sigfat 


Pr.»itfryireriaBdlhepBBsMBtyofttft 

UsmineakMS  dMrKtar  by  Ti*r*^  the  ravfoe 

tocmivcaC, ikroof^  vrlikb,  wtien  the san  saioa  the 

■IdtiMK  a  ray  woakl  rawb  tbe  dtspei  (&«/'.  4<). 

Hans  DcUuiqrqKUted  the  crack  poraaed  ^  Or.  Bo- 


fiom  the  appraadi  usivNpi 
brjgm  on  their  beauty. 


water"  (ilraan,  m.  70,  73,87). 

capabilitiH  of  the  aail  are  of ' 

to  the  Mmase  and  to  every  period.     Aa 

Omvcnt,  the  ivader  may  be  raftmd  to  Ik. 

animated  deaeriptbn  of  ita  character,  the  pali^  «t 

ite  fimnder,  and  the  quality  of  tta  iiiiiiaiii  (&  md 

P.  51-56).    Thb  tnvcDcr  took  three  bevB  in  Ae 

a  ruined  Bedouin  village.  On  the  higheid  bvel  waa 
aaraan  ntural  hMm,  tftdeUr  oovcrad  with  dteWba 
ofmyrHv—of  aU  theapoteovthe  kind  tkaft  I  mw. 
the  beat  suited  for  the  feedmg  of  Jelhro's  fladhs  in 
the  iKdiMon  of  the  mountain"  <».  781.  Be 
thought  the  proapeet,  however,  firam  ite 
mfenor  in  various  waya  to  any  of  the 
from  the  neighbtmring  aBwmfains^  S 
tkerm,  J^bd  M^Kt,  or  BSa  BftiifaL 
Therodks,oaleavmgSmai  on  the 
bah,  arr  curiously  mtenai^gtad*  aaancwhaft  aa  to  tha 
oppoaitemanrm  of  the  Wndya  fi»i 
Wad^  SegSl  eontatea  <*lnlb  of  a 
ourioudy  denting 
appearance  of 


capped  with 

deep 

whidi 

with  occBsbMl  dmik.  ...  At  the 

pbhi,anbohftad  rock,  ita  high  tin  nmm 

bwer  tien,likeacmtk."    Hera«thelevd[ 

of  el-Tth  roee  m  fiont**    And 

ing  down,  apparently, 

omerK,   amHwa    ihihbb 

With  libeandduU  green, «  if  of  tub. 

After  thb  came  a  deaort  alrewa  with  ~ 

theTth,"  L  9.  limeatene,  bui 

«  Wady  GhBdOeh,***  whMi 

doe  northward,  and  then 


hbh  granite  rocka^iMppeared;  and  to  thn  Vbd^ 
a^Im,  -the  rocka  rbe,  red  gnmto  or  htea 
bamlt,  oocMbnlly  tipped  as  if  with  emtbs  •faand' 

stone  to  the  hdj^  of  ahout  1000  laet md 

fimdiy  opa  on  the  aaa.    At  the  amotik  of  Ibn  ^b 
are  many  traom  of  flaod    tma  ton 
atrewed  abng  the  enad  *  (Al  80, 81). 
VL  Wc  now  pam  on  to  reanaae  t 
trace  the  progresi  of  the  braeKtea. 
a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '~ 
eventfid  one.    The  atatemente  of  tha 
narrative  which  rebte  to  the 
TbUes,  the  Ookbn  GalC  Moeair 
the  vist  of  Jcfthro,  are  too  wril 
speoiid  mentkiH  here;  but  bedde  thas^  iC  b 
fimn  Num.  iu.  4,  that  bdhre  tbey 
wiMmem  of  Sinai,  the  hmfitas  were 
mourning  by  the  untimely  drath  of  Aaraa^ 
aom,  Nadah  and  Abihu.    Thb  evenl 
cooiieeted  with  the  eetting  up  of  tha 
the  eokindlnig  of  thut  hdy  fire,  Ae 
whkh  their  death  avcnoed.    HhI  it  hm  a 
minate  diranolagieal  iibfiiai  with  the 
tions  which  from  tiaae  to  time  were 


No       ~  -« 

oriteGairof*. 
kr  the 


shove,  laaaediotaly  alter 
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wHdmn^m,  is  proTwl  by  an  «diot  in  Ler.  zvi., 
bdng  fixed  m  sabMquent  to  it  {Lev,  z«,  comp, 
Sfi.  1).  The  ooly  other  fact  of  hlstoiy  contained 
ai  Ltvitic  ih  ia  the  poniahment  of  the  aoo  of  mixed 
paivataje  for  bla&phemy  (xxir.  10-14).  Of  ooune 
tiM  coa«c  Ation  of  Aaron  and  bia  Bona  ia  mentioned 
early  in  tl^e  Book  in  eonnexion  with  the  lawa  relat- 
mg  to  their  oHIice  (Tiii.,  ix.).  In  the  lame  wildeiv 
•en  r^on  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the  es- 
eniingc  of  the  Leritee  against  the  fintbom  waa 
cdected ;  these  laat,  ainoe  their  delivery  when  God 
uoote  thoee  of  Egypt,  bavii^  incurred  the  obliga^ 
tMB  of  mnctity  to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  priucea 
•f  »aniel  were  here  aleo  reoeiTed*  The  laat  inciiient 
mauticned  before  the  wildemeM  of  Sinai  waa  quitted 
far  that  of  Paran  ia  the  intended  departure  of 
Holab  the  Kenite,  which  it  eeems  he  abandoned  at 
MoMi'  urgency.  They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paran^  in  which  they  went  three 
daya  without  finding  a  pennanent  eocampment, 
although  temporaiy  halta  must  of  course  have  been 
daily  made  (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23;  x,  13,  33;  xi. 
35 ;  xii.  16).  A  glance  at  Kiepeii'a,  or  any  map 
aiiowiag  the  r^on  in  detail,  wiU  prove  that  here  a 
choioa  of  two  main  routea  b^ina,  in  order  to  croaa 
tho  intervening  apace  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
whidi  they  oeitainly  approached  in  the  tint  in- 
aUnce  on  the  louthera,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
aide.  Here  the  higher  plateau  aurmounting  the  Tih 
ragioa  would  almoet  certainly,  anumiog  the  main 
feiiturea  of  the  wildemeib  to  have  been  tlien  a» 
they  are  now,  have  compelled  them  to  tui-n  its 
weateni  aide  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen 
came  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
or  to  turn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Arabah, 
or  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  higher  plateau. 
Over  ita  louthem  fiioe  thera  is  no  pass,  and  hence 
the  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  fiom  Petm  towaitU 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two  truuk- 
Hn«  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii.  186). 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  encampment  where  Unul  abode  for  at 
least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names  given  to  it 
from  the  two  events  which  happened  there.  [Ta- 
BBBAM,  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  QfTAiLS.]  These 
stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to  have 
lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but  possibly  the 
passage  x.  11-13  should  come  after  that  33-36,  and 
the  *'  three  days'  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still  in  the 
wildcmftw  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and  Haie- 
roth,  reached  in  xi^  xii.,  also  there.  Thus  they 
would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  12 
would  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antid* 
patieo  only.  One  reason  for  thinking  tlmt  they  did 
not  strike  northirards  across  the  TtA  range  from 
Sinai,  is  Moaes*  question  when  they  murmur, 
**  shall  all  the  tish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together 
lor  them,  to  suffice  them  ?**  which  ia  natural  enough 
if  they  were  rapidly  neai'ing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
but  strange  if  thoy  were  porting  towaids  the  inland 
heart  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails*  are  brought 
by  *'a  wind  from  theaea"  (Num.  xi.  22, 31) ;  and 
various  tiuvellers  (Bnit^hardt,  Schubert,  Stanley) 
testify  to  the  occun^enoe  of  vast  flights  of  birds  in 
this  previse  region  between  Siusii  and  'Akabah. 
Agniii,  Hiixei-otli,  the  next  stition  lAer  thoie,  is 


•  Seelaen  sappones  that  what  arc  oaIl«d  quails  (n  Soip- 
turo  were  really  lociuts  (Heisen,  IH.  80) ;  on  opinion  which 
Coqu«rel  (i^borde.  rjbinM.  iieogr.  felz.  xvl.  13)  appears  to 
nave  sharad.  Bat  »ur«lj  locuuik  as  rdlUe.  »r9  too  well 
<oowu  In  Scrlptarc  to  asake  the  roofiMkm  possible.    Mr. 
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coupled  with  Disahab,  which  laal  iwms  undoultf- 
edly  the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  that  gulf  (Dent.  i. 
1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This  makea  a  se»> 
ward  position  likely  for  Haxeroth.  And  as  Taberaht 
previously  reached,  waa  tliree  days*  journey  or  mors 
trom  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  had  probably 
advanced  that  distance  towaidstheN.E.  and  'Aka* 
boh;  and  the  distance  i-equiied  for  this  will  bring  us 
so  near  ei-Hifdherd  (the  spot  which  Dr.  Robinaon 
thought  represented  Haieroth  in  fact,  as  it  seema 
to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  aa  a  highly 
probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  fiir  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
Wocfy  el-' Am,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that 
region  of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  ai-ooud 
it  such  **  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the 
name  of  Haxeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must 
have  been  "  {S.  ^  P.  82).  Dr.  Robinson  remarka, 
that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  tlie  couiw  to  Kadesh 
as  bemg  up  the  'Arabnli,  and  not  across  the  plateau 
ofet-TUi.  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  this  identification  a 
*' faint  probability,"  and  the  more  uncertain  as 
regards  identity,  **  as  the  name  Haxeroth  is  one  oi 
the  least  likely  to  be  attadied  to  any  permanent  or 
natural  feature  of  the  desert,"  meaning  "  simply 
the  enclosures,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Be- 
douin'villages,  haixlly  less  transitory  tlian  tents" 
(5.  ^  P.  81,  82).  We  rely,  however,  rather  on 
the  combination  of  the  various  drctimstanoes  men- 
tioned above  than  on  the  name.  The  Wtidy  Hi* 
derdh  and  Wady-ei  'Ain,  appear  to  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  nearly  fi'om 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wady  et-Sheym,  and 
their  N.E.  exti^nity  comes  neai'ly  to  the  coast, 
marking  about  a  midway  distance  between  the  Jebel 
M^sa  and  'Akabah.  In  Haxeroth  the  people  tarried 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miiiam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wildemeie  of  Paran,  and  here  the 
local  commentator's  greatest  difficulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  fiict 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
parts,  and  obliterated  old  names  for  new ;  but  we 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
tlie  naiTBtive.  T\kt  task  U,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  reooixl  inter  ee,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
main  historical  and  physical  facts,  so  far  as  the 
Utter  can  be  supposed  to  remain  unaltei-ed.  Besides 
the  more  or  Ims  discontinuous  form  in  which  the 
«acred  narrative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small  portion 
of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Numbera,  we 
have  in  Num.  xxxiii.  what  purports  at  fint  sight 
to  be  a  complete  skdeton  route  so  fiu*  as  regaixis 
nomenclature;  and  we  fuilher  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the  wandering  or 
some  of  them,  without  following  the  onler  of  occur- 
rence, and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allunion  expanded 
and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority  is  of  a  thi-eefold 
character.  And  as,  in  the  main  muTative,  whole 
yean  are  oilben  sunk  as  uneventful,  sc  in  the  itinc 
rary  of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view  great  chasms 
occur,  which  require,  wheie  all  else  bespeaks  h 
severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be  someiiow  »«• 

Tyrwhltt  says  that  qoalls,  or  small  partridges,  wbkb  be 
suppows  rstber  meant,  are,  as  fsr  se  he  saw  nkjra  ooo^ 
mon  lu  the  desert  than  locusla. 

f  RoMnson,   uJb.  tn^i  conn   Stewart.  7.  «n4  4 
iU. 
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nouiited  tor.  But,  beyond  the  qneitiont  opened  hj 
•Hlwr  aathcnritj  in  itself,  we  h^re  difficuHiei  of 
apperant  inoottgruit]^  between  them;  luch  ai  the 
mniarfon  in  Exodus  of  Dophka  and  Alnah,  and  of  the 
encampment  hj  the  R«i  Sea;  and,  incompaiably 
greater,  that  of  the  fact  of  a  risit  to  Kadedi  being 
reooided  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  again  in  zx.  1, 
while  the  itineruy  mentioot  the  name  of  Kadesh 
onlj  onoe.  These  difficolties  resolTe  themselTeB  into 
two  main  qaestions.  Did  Israel  risit  Kadesh  once, 
or  twice  ?  And  where  is  it*now  to  be  looked  for? 

Before  attempting  these  difficolties  indiriduallj, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  general  Tiews,  which  often  appear 
to  goTem  the  coosideTations  of  desert  topograph  j. 
One  Is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherarer  they 
coukl,  hi  nearly  a  itiaight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delinntdra  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  file  of  names  in  Num.  zzziii.  16^6  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kadesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  Esion-Geber,  and  then 
cither  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence 
^;ain,  and  here  oorrectly,  down  the  'Arabah  south- 
wards and  round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Edom, 
with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moab.  In 
drawing  a  m^  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should  mark 
IS  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the  sta- 
tions from  Etham  to  Haieroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itsdf  in  the  blank  space ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank  qauje  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  resumed  and  traced  down 
the  'Arabah,  &c.,  as  bobre  describe'l.  All  the  sites 
3f  intervening  stations,  as  beinc  either  plainly  con- 
jectural mei-ely,  or  lacking  any  due  authority,  should 
limply  be  marked  In  the  manin,  save  that  If  osoah 
may  be  put  dose  to  Mount  Hor,  and  Esion-Geber 
further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  PEzion-Oeber],  from 
which  to  the  brook  Zered  and  onwards  to  the  plains 
of  Moab,  the  ambiguities  lie  in  narrow  groond,  and 
a  probable  light  breaks  on  the  route  audits  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxziii.,  always  ns 
pments  a  day's  march  merely,  wheress  it  is  plain 
fiom  a  comparison  of  two  passq^  in  Ex.  (xr. 
22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  tliat  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  transition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
mardies,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  nmnber  of 
days  between  permanent  encampments,  are  intended 
by  that  itinerary ;  and  as  it  is  equally  oiear  from 
Num.  ix.  22,  that  the  ground  may  have  been  occu- 
pied for  '*  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we 
may  suppose  that  the  occunations  of  a  longer  period 
only  may  be  marked  in  ttie  itinerary.  And  thus 
the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration, 
for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Esion-Geber  and 
Kadesh  (xxxiii.  35-37)  altogether  vanishes. 

An  example  of  the  error,  consequent  on  neglect- 


f  He  speaks  of  oeitiln  stations  as  "  plsoees  entrs  le 
moot  Sloal  et  Cades,  espaoe  qat  ne  comporte  pas  plus  de 
Jocrafas  seUn  rafflimaUoa  Men  pudtlve  de  Heatft- 
>"(Ll).  Hetiienprooecd8toaigae,*'OeB^diz-flepl 
staUoos  r&unles  sax  trots  que  noos  Tenons  d'examfawr, 
en  ferment  vlngt ;  il  y  a  done  nenf  stations . . .  dont  on  ne 
salt  que  Cstre."  Tbe  statement  qooied  from  Deutenmomj, 
wbeiiier  lenaiae^  or  an  aaootation  that  has  crepi  Into  the 
laKt,  meralj  states  tbe  dlstaaoe  as  oedinartly  known  and 
txavBlM.  and  need  not  fakUeate  that  tbalsnMlltescnsssd  j 
It  at  that  als  of  pragreas. 


ing  to  nelica  this,  maT  be  aeen  in  Labordili  nsp 
o^the  Wanderings,  in  his  Commentaiy  an  Eaodn» 
and  Nnmbera,  in  whid.  the  atatioBa  tmmsA  m 
Num.  xxxiji.  19-34,  are  tlnsely  crowded,  !«%  h^ 
tween  those  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  v«r.  37  a  laige 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  rer.  37  and  thai 
of  var.  89  a  still  hrger  one,  lioth  of  which,  sinea  en 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Commentary  c  we  fiai 
that  the  intervab  all  leprasent  da/a  maithmk  ait 
pbinly  imposnble. 

Omitting,  then,  fivr  the  present  all  coosidaalioB 
of  the  previous  intervals  afler  Hanroth,  some  sog* 
gestions  concerning  the  nomeBdatnre  mkl  poauUi 
sites  of  which  will  be  found  in  artides  ondB-  thnr 
respective  names,  the  primary  qnestioo,  did  the 
peq>]e  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  ooce  only,  dcoands  ts 
be  consUera^I. 

We  reed  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  th«^  ''on  thi 
twentieth  day  of  the  aeeond  month  of  the  saoood 
year  .  .  •  thechildrenof  land  took  their  joameys 
ootoftiiewfldemessofSinai,  and  ik$  €hmi  ruUd 
mtktwadtmetscfParamJ*  The  latter  atatcsBeait 
is  probably  to  be  vie%ved  as  made  by  antidpation; 
as  we  find  that,  after  qnittii^  Kibrath-Hatfesavah 
and  Haseroth,  **  the  praple  pitched  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  Paran  "  (Num.  xii.  16).  Heie  the  grand 
patxsewas  made  while  the  spie^  <*sCBt,"  H  bagsm 
impressed  npon  ns  (xiiL  3),  '*  from  the  wildcness 
of  Faran,"  searched  the  land  for  ••  forty  days,"  and 
returned  **  to  Moaes  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the 
congregation  .  .  .  unto  the  wUdamtm  if  Piaaftm  U 
JToddS."  This  Is  the  fint  mention  of  Kadesh  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Wanderings  (van.  85, 26).  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  an  inaoeuncy  ooenia  in 
the  rendering  of  Moaea'  directions  to  the  spies  in 
the  A.  y.  of  xiii.  17,  '«get  you  up  by  this  way 
mmthward"  (3|ia),  where  "  by  Me  AwlA,"  L  c 

by  the  border  lying  hi  thai  direction  from  Palestine, 
is  intended,  as  is  fbrther  plain  from  ver.  22,  *■  And 
they  ascended  by  the  south  and  came  to  Hdvon," 
1.  #.  they  went  nofihward,^  From  cunsidaaticns 
adduced  under  Kadesh,  it  seems  thai  Kndeah  pr» 
bably  means  fintiy,  a  region  of  the  desert  spaken 
of  as  having  a  rdatioo,  sometimes  with  the  wilder* 
ness  of  Ptfaa,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zin 
(comp.  vera.  21,  26^ ;  and  secondly,  a  distinct  dty 
within  that  desert  limit.  Now  dl  the  oonditieos 
of  the  narrative  of  the  departure  and  letom  of  the 
spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despondency,  murmur- 
ing, and  pend  sentence  of  wandering,  will  be  ntis* 
fied  by  supposing  that  the  name  **  Kadcdt,"  here 
naeans  iMe  region  merelr.  It  is  observable,  abo, 
that  Kadesh  is  not  named  as  the  phoe  of  depvture, 
but  only  as  that  of  return.  From  Parsn  is  the 
start ;  but  from  Zin  (both  regions  in  the  dttail) 
the  search  commences.  And  this  agreea  with  the 
politi'cd  gec^rephy  of  the  southern  border,  to  wfaich 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  dways  reckoned  aa  pertaia- 
ing,l  whereas  that  of  Paran  dwaya  lies  ontade 
the  promised  land.  Naturd  features  of  devatka, 
depression,  and  alope,^  are  the  only  tokena  to  which 

k  The  word  for  "soathwaid*  woaU  be  %t^X 
In  Ea.  xL  U,  Josh.  zvil.  9. 10.    Tbe  woid  33^ 

to  mean  the  *'diy''  eoontzy,  and  hcnoe  to 
■ppeUaUve  for  the  region  on  the  aonth  of  Ju^h 
Simeon  when  springs  wera  scaroe;  see  Tftc 
Rev.  E.  Wilton,  pref.  vlU. 

1  Nam.  zazlv.  4 ;  Josh.  av.  t. 

k  pyDT  some  good  reoMriB  on  the  levd  of  tte 
tbe  dope  between  the  south 
'Aimteh,  SM  BoWasoB,  1.  tar 
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«pe  cao  reisohRbly  tn»t  in  deddiog  whera  tiia  Pai-an 
wihlenwM  end*,  and  that  of  Zin  begins.  It  haa 
been  fropoapd  under  Kadesh  to  regaiS  part  of  tl)c 
'Arafaaht  indodingall  the  low  gn>uud  at  the  ■ovthera 
and  tDnth-wwIern  extremitT  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
thewiUenMasofZin.  [Zm.j  Then  the  broad  lower 
oorth-eastera  plateaa,  indodii^  both  its  slopes  a* 
describee!  above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Psnin  wilder- 
ttcss  proper.  If  we  aamree  the  higher  superimpoeed 
plattaa,  described  aboTe,  to  beai*  the  name  of  **  Kar 
deah "  aa  a  dsaert  district,  and  ito  south-western 
■MNintain-wall  to  be  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amor- 
nm,"  then  the  Pisran  wilderness,  so  far  ss  srno- 
DyoMNis  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most  nstuialljr 
'Me  region  where  that  mountaio-wall  from  J0bii 
'Ariif  en^S^kah  to  Jebel  JiUkhrvh,  and  perhaps 
fhenoe  north  waixi  along  the  other  side  of  tlia  angle 
of  the  highfet  platean,  orerfaangs  the  lower  tenaoe 
of  the  lih.  Moaes  identifies  the  coming  **  to  Kadaih 
Uaniea  " '  with  the  coming  to  **  the  rommtain  of  the 
'  Amoritsa'*  (Daiit.  i.  19,  20)  whence  the  spies  were 
also  despatdied  (reia.  22,  23),  which  is  said  to  hare 
ben  from  **  Panm  '*  in  Num.  xiii.  M.  Suppose  the 
affies'  actual  start  to  have  been  made  from  some- 
where on  the  watershed  of  the  two  slopes  ofet'Tth, 
the  spie^  best  way  then  would  bane  been  bjr  the 
Wudjf  gl^grafeh  into  and  so  up  the  'Arabah :  this 
would  be  beginning  «<  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin," 
aa  is  said  in  Nmn.  ziil.  21.  Then,  most  aatui«llr, 
hf  his  dirwtion  to  them,  *'  go  np  into  iAt  motn- 
tarn"  (Num.  ziti.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted 
mi  in  Dent.  i.  24^  **  and  they  tamed  and  went  np 
into  the  mountain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  the 
higher  pUteau,  supposed  the  i«gk>n  Kadesh.  By 
their  **  turning "  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in> 
furred  that  their  course  was  not  direct  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  then 
tlong  the  *Arabah  and  again  up  iU  weatem  aide  by 
the  passes  d-Khvm  and  M-ai/4  (Zephath).*  By 
these  passes  they  must  have  left  2Un  or  the  'Arabah, 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  hare 
moved  from  the  waterriied  into  the  KadeJi-Pai-an 
ragion,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  hare  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  is 
quite  CFQsiKieut  with,  if  it  be  not  even  confiiiiied 
by,  the  words  of  the  miirmurers  in  xir.  2,  3, 
'*  Would  God  we  htd  died  in  thit  teiidemesa !  Aud 
wberefeiv  hath  the  l«ord  brought  us  unto  this  ktnd ;" 
and  throughout  the  denunciation  which  fbllowi^ 
eridently  on  the  same  spot,  the  woi^  *'  the  wilder- 
nesR,"  aiid  ^  this  wilderness,"  often  recur,  but  from 
fint  to  last  there  is  no  mwition  of  a  '*  city." 

Now,  in  Deut.  i.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
fiass  in  ivTiew  before  Koeea,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  strictly  qMalcing,  no  need  to  men- 
tioD  Kadesh  at  all,  for  tlw  people  were  all  the  time 
in  the  wildemev  of  Paran,  Tet  this  last  is  so  wide 
a  term,  nailing  almost  fram  the  'Arabah  to  near 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  that  Moms  might  naturally 
use  Mne  more  preciiw  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  mesnt.     He  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  proxi* 

I  For  **  Bsmia,"  as  periiaps  a  Hortte  proper  nsme,  sse 
Kaoicbr,  note  *. 

■  Iffr.  Wntoo  (ytgA,  11.  I98.S09).  following  Howlsadi 
(In  WllNsms).  msktit  Zepbsth  et-Sebata  on  Ike  aerMcm 
side  of  tbe  bigb  broad  plateau.  rappoM>d  here  to  be  the 
•*  mountain  of  the  Aaorltcs."  On  this  view  tbe  Ismelltos 
mast  alresdj  have  won  tbat  emtnenoe  from  which  It  wss 
deailjr  the  tntentlan  of  the  Amoritca  to  ivpel  them ;  and 
■Bst,  wImb  defiMtsd.  have  been  drtm  op  hlH  tfom  a 
pMltto  uuif  im  hi  the  pohi  below.    The  poritkai  e^ 


mity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  smes'  return  to  "^tJie 
wiMeniess  of  Paran  to  Kadah^  means  to  that  pait 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjuxnt  to  tbe 
hi^ier,  and  probably  the  eastern  sido  of  it.  The 
expression  "  from  Kadesh-bamea  even  unto  Gua," 
is  decisiya  of  an  easiern  site  for  the  former  'Josh 
X.  41). 

Here,  as  is  pUin  both  from  Num.  xiv,  40-45  and 
from  Dent.  i.  4 1-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of 
the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sentence 
of  prohibition,  to  the  ''hill**  (Num.  xir.  40-4&, 
Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  '*  monnUin  '^  of  the  Amalekitos 
and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humiliating 
defeat.  They  were  repulsed  in  trying  to  force  the 
pass  at  Horroah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  i.  14),  and  the 
ivgion  of  that  defeat  is  called  '*  Seir,"  showing  that 
the  place  was  alto  known  by  its  Horite  name ;  and 
here  perhaps  the  remnant  of  the  Horites  ware 
allowed  to  dwell  by  the  Edomites,  to  whose  border 
this  tarritory  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx.  16,  is 
ascribed.  [Kadesh.]  Hera,  from  the  notice  in 
Num.  xiv.  25,  that  these  '<  Am.ilekites  and  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  m  th§  valley,'*  we  may  suppmie 
that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  Hod 
pasture  for  their  Hocks,  m  the  wady  et-Flkreh  and 
others  tributary  to  eIrJtib,  and  that  they  took  post 
in  the  **  mountain  "  or  *'  hill,"  as  barring  the  way 
of  the  Israelites'  advance.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses*  direction  *'this  war,  by  the  South  (not 
*  southward,'  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;**  and  thia  same  way,  *'  the  way  of  tlie  spies,"  * 
through  the  passes  of  s^  A'iMrdr  and  et-Stfa,  waa  the 
approach  to  the  dty  Kadesh  also. 

Here,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderin^b 
oemmenoai,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  passei  over 
between  this  denat  in  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notioea  in  Num.  xx.,  whei^  n^in  the 
nmMi  of  **  Zin  '*  and  •'  Kadesh  "  are  the  fii-st  thai 
meetua. 

The  only  events  reconted  during  this  period  (and 
the:(e  ai«  interspersed  with  sundiy  piDmulgations 
of  tbe  Ceremonial  law),  are  tlie  execution  of  the 
offender  who'gnthered  sticks  on  the  Snbbath  (Num. 
xy.  32-36),  the  rebellion  of  Korali  (xvi.),  and, 
doedy  ccNinected  with  it,  the  adjudginent  of  the 
pi-e-eminence  to  AaiWs  house  with  th«r  kindred 
tribe,  solemnly  conHrmed  by  the  judicial  miracle  of 
tLe  rod  that  blossomed.  This  seems  to  iMve  been 
followed  by  a  more  rigid  sepantion  between  Imti 
and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards  the  approach  to  tho 
tabemade,  than  had  been  practically  reoogmied 
before  (xxvii.  zviii.  22 ;  oomp.  xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  fixxn  Deut  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this  period  of 
ueai'ly  tnirty-eight  yean,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  *'  many  days  "  there  spoken  o^  was  passed  in 
Kadesh, — the  rsj^iion,  that  is,  not  the  Gity\  In 
which,  of  course,  the  camp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  oonvenienoe,  under  direction,  any  number  of 
times.  But  Num.  xx.  1  brings  us  to  «  new  point 
of  departute.    The  people  have   grown    old,  or 


S^fek  Is  ou  the  8.  side  of  the  high  ground,  and  has  pR>- 
bsbl7  always  been  the  pass  by  which  to  moont  It    For 
ail  this,  see  Mr.  WUton's  own  msp^  or  aaj  one  which 
shows  both  n-Setata  sod  t^•S^fa, 
■  Our  A.  V.  here  seems  to  have  viewed  D^nKH*  ai 

If  derived  fh»n  y(p\  '*to  spj."  Oescn.  rendert  It  "re- 
gtoos.**  and  tbe  LIUL  makes  It  a  propw  name  'KBmptiv 
It  Is  not  elsewhere  ftiund.  Now  the  verb  "VIJH  occurs  2s 
tbe  passage  where  the  spies  srs  sent  forth,  Ni^  alll« 
ihr.,  whtrb  give*  a  presumptlun  In  fhvonr  of  tbe  A.  T. 

A  U  2 
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iiith«.r  ■gmin  joung*  in  their  wiuideringa.  Here, 
ttien,  we  are  at  "  the  desei't  of  Zio,  in  the  first 
fuunlh,"  with  the  **  people  abiding  in  Kadesh.*'  By 
the  deqnel,  **  Miriam  died  there,  and  was  buried 
there"  a  more  precise  definition  of  localitr  now 
seems  intended  ;  which  is  further  oonfinp^  by  the 
subsequent  message  from  the  same  piace  to  the  king 
of  ICdom*  **  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttermost  of  thy  border"  (y.  16).  This,  then, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  encampment, 
reooitied  as  taking  place  **  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kmiesh,"  registered  in  the  itinerary 
(xxiiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  csmping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  **  Kadesh ; "  because  the 
mrlier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where  that  name 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  encamp- 
ment, but  only  as  a  region,  within  which  perpetunl 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  they 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kadesh 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kndesh  the  city ;  but  once 
only  to  Kndesh  the  region,  if  the  city  lay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its 
previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that  these 
last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horites,  who  after  their 
expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [Kdom] 
may  hare  hera  retained  their  last  hold  on  the 
teiTitory  between  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amor- 
ites  of  "  the  South."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the  attack 
of  **  Anul  the  Canaanite,"*  who  would  then  feel  his 
border  immediately  threatened  (Num.  xxxiii.  40 ; 
comp.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may, 
perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  v.  4  as  the  oc- 
casion when  Jehovah  *'went  out  of  Seir"  and 
**  marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom  **  to  give  His 
people  victoiy.    The   attack  of  And,    lw>wever. 


though  with  ■ono  sKglit  mooefl  at  fliatr  Toaif 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruetiob  jpoe 
his  cities  (xxi.  Z)Jf  We  learn  from  xxxiii.  34  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from 
Exion-geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity 
after  their  long  period  of  desultory  and  porpoarlaa 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arad.  The 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  Kadash  'o 
Mount  Hon  There  their  being  engaged  with  im 
burial  of  Aaron  may  have  given  Anui  his  fiuMMd 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  Axmh  the  north  whilst  tbey  also  'vcre 
fiunng  southwards.  In  direct  connexion  with  tliese 
events  we  oonse  upon  a  singular  paaai^  in  Dsuter 
onomy  (x.  6,  7),  a  acrap  of  narrative  iiLfaedded  is 
Moees'  recital  of  events  at  Horeb  long  previmis.i 
This  contains  a  short  list  of  names  of  looalities.  on 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  get  aons 
clue  to  the  line  of  maixsh  from  the  region  Kadesh 
to  Exioo*geDer  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  port  cf  their  route  in  whic& 
Aaron's  death  Ux4  plaos,  that  statioM  namfc 
**  Becroth  of  the  children  xk  Jaakan,  Moaen  ( whci« 
Aaron  died),  Gndgodah,  and  Jothath,**  were  suo- 
ceasively  passed  thivugh  ;  and  firom  Num.  xTxiii.  99 
we  find  that  **  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor.  .  • 
and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year  ...  in  the 
first  day  of  the  filth  month.**  Aaaoming  fiw 
Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  ovarhanging  the 
'Arabah,  which  they  very  soon  after  this  quitted, 
Mosera  must  have  been  dose  to  it,  probably  in  the 
'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations  which  in  the 
itinerary  come  next  befiire  Exion-gebar,  and  whidi 
were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal  wanderii^  which 
oomBMnoed  from  the  region  Kadesh,  have  names  so 
closely  simiUr  Uiat  we  caimot  doubt  we  are  heie 
on  the  same  ground.  Their  order  ■» 
sliriitly  changed,  standing  in  the  two 
follows:— 


ObsjaonraAL  Sitk. 

(a)  *A\n  Baah,  N.W.  In  the  'AnJ»h. 

(1)  JTiisftetMk,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abvi, 

near  the  foot  of  Hoont  Hor. 

(2)  *Ain  Ohnntndjd. 

(3)  Wady  ^ahMMyidh. 

(4)  Oonfluence  of  H'ody  ^ASkbik  with 

d^eraftk. 


Nuv.zzBULSO-ai. 

(a)  (Hsshmonsh). 
(1)  Moseroth. 


(9)  HorhsgMgsdL 
(«)  Jotbathsh. 

(Ebronsh). 

(Eatoo-gober^ 


Dbvt.  a.  Ck  T. 


O)  Bceroltaoftke 

or  Jaiduau 
(DMooeia. 
(SDOQ^oikh. 
(4)  Jotbath." 


•  More  properly  **  the  Gsnasnltlsh  king  of  Arad." 
9  He  "  took  some  of*  the  Israelites  **  poisaners."    It  Is 
possible  the  nstue  MoeeFS,  or  plur.  Moseroth,  may  recall 

this  fact;   the  word  "^^23,  (found  only  In  the  plur.), 

meaning  **  bond*  "  or  "  fetters."  Tbis  would  sccord  with 
tlie  suggestion  of  tbe  text  that  Aaron's  burial  gave  Arad 
the  opportunity  for  his  raid ;  for  Mosera  must  have  heen 
near  Mount  Hoi.  where  that  burial  look  place.  It  la 
po«ible  that  the  destrncHon  of  these  cities  rosy  not 
have  really  taken  place  till  the  entry  Into  Canaan  under 
JoRhos  (Josh.  xiL  14,  Judg.  1. 17).  and  may  be  mentioned 
In  Num.  xxl.  1,  3,  by  anticipation  only  as  a  subsequent 
(blfilmenl  of  the  vow  recorded  as  then  made.  It  is  obvious 
to  suggciit  that  Jfodera  is  the  MoKera  of  Dent.  x.  6.  snd 
»o  Mr.  Wilton  (7%«  SegA,  28  &c.)  has  suggested,  wish- 
ing to  identify  it  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  received  site 
for  Mount  Hor  is  the  lesst  doubtful  of  all  In  the  Exodus, 
josephns  clearly  idenUfles  It  ss  we  do ;  snd  there  is 
a  stmng  Improbability  In  a  Jewish  tradition  fixing  it  in 
Udomitish  or  in  NHbathean  territory,  unless  the  testimony 
(n  its  favour  had  Iwen  overpowering.  Moders  might  peN 
bapabe  the  hill  calied  "Sin  "  (Zin  ?).meniionpd  by  Joeephoa 
as  that  io  which  Miriam  was  burled  (ilnl  tr.  i,  f  a,  ?). 


«  A  somewhat  sknllar  fragment  of  namliva,  taol  te> 
lating  to  what  perhaps  took  place  doring  the  tiaM  of  tbe 
allocution  to  tbe  people  between  the  paragrqifaa  of  wt&h 
it  oocnrs,  la  found  in  Oeut.  Iv.  41-43;  and  indeed  tht 
mention  of  Aaron's  desth,  with  tbe  date  and  his  spe;  acd 
of  the  attack  of  Arad,  both  of  whirfa  had  been  det4l]ed 
before.  Is  hardly  leaa  of  a  de^don  fhrnn  the  dry  cmaae* 
ration  of  stationa  In  the  ttlaenuy  ttself  (Knm.  aaxitt. 
38.  39).  But  It  would  be  fbralgn  to  our  present 
to  enter  on  the  critical  questioiis  which  theee 
suggest  We  assume  their  genuineness,  and  sappose  \ 
displaced. 

''  See  Jaakak  and  Bkkx  Ja  akak  for  the  name.  Jaaiae' 
was  the  giandaon  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  L  43,  ooaq>.  Osd^  sir.  1^ 
xxxvi.  27). 

■  Dr.  Koblnson.  judging  tnm  his  visit,  thinks  that  thaaa 
stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  8.  of  Mount  Hor.  aa 
that  region  la  too  poor  la  water  to  eontaia  any  mA 
place  aa  Jotbath  in  Deut.  x.  T.  and  correspoodi  rather 
to  the  description  given  In  Num.  xxi.  4-a  (H.  n&V 
He  thinks  that  'Ain  et-ThrfiM  h  either  Becroth 
Jsakon  or  Moeeioth,  and  KWy  €i'GlMkiyiik 
(wid.). 
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Now  im  Knni  tt.  14,  16,  2*2-29,  the  nanntiv^ 
condiictB  OS  fVom  Kadtwh  the  city,  readied  in  or 
shortly  before  **  the  fortieth  year,*'  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  which  rotde  is  ao 
oordingly  that  given  in  Deut.  z.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the 
paralle]  oolumn  fiTnn  Num.  zxxiii.  giTas  sabstontially 
ih*  $ame  ronte  as  piinued  in  the  early  part  of  the 
penal  wandering,  when  fal  filling  the  command  given 
in  tlie  region  Kadesh,  **  turn  you,  get  yon  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea  "  (Num.  sir. 
25 ;  Dent.  i.  40),  which  command  we'fnrther  learn 
limn  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a 
march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil. 

These  half*oblitenit«l  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
M«eiii  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
Mi«  dty,«  lay.  Widely  different  localities,  from 
1^1  a  eastward  to  el-KhUesah  on  the  north-west, 
and  wejtward  to  near  the  J^l  HeUak,  have  baen 
assiigncd  by  dirt'erent  writers.  The  best  way  U  to 
acknowledge  that  our  research  has  not  yet  gratped 
tlw  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  content  with 
ipoTne  such  attempt  as  that  under  Kadrsh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
are  ob'auned.  The  portion  of  the  aix:  of  a  circle 
with  €9'Sikfa  Ibr  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey — 
about  fifteen  miles— for  its  radius,  will  not  take  in 
tl'Kh&hsahf  nor  Petra,"  and  the  former  name  seems 
to  b»  tmoeable,  with  a  slight  metathesis,  much 
more  probably  in  Chesil*  than  in  Kadesh  J  The 
highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of  Aboda, 
and  on  the  inferior  one,  some  miles  S.W.  of  the 
d«^le  of  the  Wad*/  el'Flkreh  stands  a  round  conical 
hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named  Mada- 
rah  ()lodum,  or  Modem),  at  a  short  day's  journey 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ISeetxen, 
who  risited  it,  haii  had  his  curiosity  raised  by  a 
Hedouin  legend  of  a  Tillage  having  been  destroyed 
by  Allah  and  buried  undei*  that  hill  for  the  wick- 
edness of  itji  people ;  and  that,  as  a  further  atteiu 
tati<m,  human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  ^t  into  a  simple  natuitd  phenomenon  of  some 
curious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thought  it  a  legend  of 
Sodom ;  and  it  might,  with  «qual  likeliho<^,  have 
been  ivfen-ed  to  the  catastitiphe  of  Korah  (Seetzen, 
Reiaen,  iii.  13),  which,  if  our  sites  for  Kadesh  tlie 
region  and  Paran  aiv  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  it  not  fiu*  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appcainoee  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  skulls,  the 
legend  was  easily  generated  to  account  for  them. 

«  Laborde  {Vommetit.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  36)  places  Kadesh 
the  dty  "  prea  dea  sources  d'fiUubascb  an  fond  de  Ousdl 
rjjerafi  "  (  Wady  a^Jtn\fek).  l)r.  Kobinsoo  thought  *Ain  d- 
W%ibA  was  Kadesh,  the  dt j,  or,  ss  he  calls  ii,  Kadesh 
IWmca  (aoe  Hsjp,  vol.  U  end).    Dr.  Stanley  remvks  that 

111  no  cUir  (y^)  there.    See  his  remarks  quoted 
r  Kadssk 

•^  Kobinson  puts  e«-.9^a  at  about  two  days'  Joomey 
from  the  foot  of  Mbunt  Hor,  H.  180-1. 
■  Am  siH(Kest«il  iu  Williams's  J7o/y  City,  L  464. 
V  Tlie  mirthem  Kadadi,  or  Kedcsh.  In  Napl  LaII  has  the 
very  tame  oonsonants  in  its  modem  Arabic  name  as  in  the 
llolirew. 

•  A  writer  In  the  Jtvmol  ^  Sae.  LtU  April,  I860, 
oDDi*fCU  thU  name  with  2^-  **  good."  <^«ni  the  goodness 
ox  the  water  mpplj.  llito  i«  not  unlikely;  but  his  view 
of  the  name  n3p\  as  fhm  the  same  mot  as  the  Arabic 

.»  T     S  T 

S^^^'  '-^**e*.  Is  very  donotfttl.  the  ^  (Heh.  y)  bring 
pa  usWy  radical.    However,  if  ti^'AUkbeh  be.  a>  hv  .•  v«.r>. 


I  The  mountains  ou  the  west  of  the  'AraUah  must 
j  have  been  always  ]ioor  in  water,  ami  foi-m  &  dreoiy 
conti^nst  to  the  rich  springs  of  tlie  eastern  side  IL 
Idount  Seir.  From  the  clilT  front  of  this  laiti 
Mount  ilor  stands  out  prominectly  ^Hobin:$ou.  A, 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggebted  [HoR  Hagid- 
GAd]  that  the  name  Ha*gidgad,  or  Gudgodah, 
may  possibly  be  retraced  in  the  Wady  et'OhUdhd" 
ghiihf  which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  el' 
Jtrafth,  This  latter  runs  into  the  'Arabah  on  the 
west  side.  That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in 
Kiepert's  map  (liobinaon,  B.  R,  i.),  is  about  fllieen 
miles  from  the  'Arabah's  nearest  point,  and  about 
forty  or  forty-flve  fit>m  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  ot 
this  Wady  may  reaUy  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the 
'Arabf^  than  the  Wady  now  reaches,  and  this  con* 
jectural  identification  has  been  adopted  above. 
Jotbath,  or  Jotbatha,*  is  de^icribed  aa  '*a  land  ot 
rivers  of  waters"  (Deut.  x.  7);  and  may  stand 
for  any  confluence  of  wadys  in  suflicieiit  ibrce  to 
justify  that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  'Arabab,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from  Sinai, 
then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows:  They  pix)cei«ied 
towards  the  N.E.  to  the  'Axa  eUHUder&h  (Haze- 
roth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  eWAin,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  imknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
tlie  R.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spun  of  the 
et'Tih  range,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wady  eUJerafeht  until  the  south-eastern  angle  ot 
the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jthel 
el-MUk/irah,  Kence,  after  despatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  its 
western  ove-/hanging  hilU,  to  meet  their  mturn. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
et'SUfa  (Zephath),  and  the  penal  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  tiw:k  wholly  undeter- 
mined, save  in  the  last  half-dozen  aVtious  to 
Kzion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  abovi:. 
They  then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  piobiibly 
up  the  'Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and 
sent  from  there  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  Ibroed  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  z.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  pro^ 
bably  caused  by  the  command  to  resoit  .o  M«>unt 
Hor  whidi  that  death  occasioned.*    Tb«rnce,  u^r 

a  region  of  abundant  water,  the  pEoos  may  correspond 
with  Jotbalh,  thongh  toe  name  do  not.  His  map  placve 
It  about  IT  milea  N.W.  of  the  modem  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of 'Akabah— i  e:  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah. 
His  general  view  of  the  route  to  and  from  Kadesh,  and 
especially  of  the  «lte  of  Slnal  snd  Mount  Hor,  Is  !«• 
ftdnilsRlble.  See  further  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 
Bnnckhardt's  mop  gives  another  watery  spot  with  palm- 
trees  In  the  'Arabah  itself,  not  far  from  iU  southern  end, 
which  might  slau  suit  fur  Jotbath. 

•  Uengstenberg  (AvikaUieity  nf  the  I'ertt.  11.  356)  has 
another  ezplsoatlon  of  the  deranged  order  of  the  stations 
enumerated  Just  above,  based  on  the  supposition  that  In 
the  two  peisages  (Num.  zzxill.  3tK35,  Dei  t.  z.  6, 1)  the 
march  proceeded  in  two  opposite  dlreetlfms;  but  this 
would  obviously  require  a  reverse  onier  of  afl  the  Htatloi^ 
and  nut  the  derangement  of  two  merely.  Voo  Ranmer 
thought  that  the  line  of  march  threaded  the  'Arafcah 
thrice  through,  and,  making  allowance  fur  the  mistake  o1 
giving  It  cath  time  a  nearly  rcctlliucar  Oirectlon,  be  It 
•loi  ftf  wrung. 
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reaching  'Akafeih,  tana,  taming  Dortfa-eMtwirdy  they 
poised  bj  •  n«rly  itnigfat  lino  towmrds  the  eMtern 
border  of  M<n^>. 

Of  the  vtatioDS  in  the  Hit  from  Rithmah  to 
Mithceh,  both  indosive,  nothing  ie  known.  The 
lattpr,  with  the  few  preoeding  it«  probably  belong 
Id  the  wildenme  of  Kadah;  bat  uo  line  can  l« 
aoigned  to  tne  route  beyood  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wildemeBS  giren  abore.  In 
thr  aiGu«i  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  reAiaal 
ti  Sdom  to  permit  Israel  to  **po8s  throagh  his 
border"^  (which  refusal  may  perhaps  hare  been 
reoeiYed  at  Mount  Hor  (Moserah),  though  the 
memage  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  &e  city 
Kadffsh),  occurred  the  necessity,  coiiseqticnt  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  **  uompaaaing  the  land 
of  Edom "  (Num.  xxi.  4),  when  they  were  much 
**  discouraged  because  of  Che  way,"  *  and  whei«  the 
consequent  murmuring  was  rebuked  by  the  Tisita- 
tion  of  the  **  fleiy  serpents  '*  (▼.  5, 6).  There  is  near 
l^lath  a  proaioutorT  anown  as  the  BA8  Um  ffaye, 
**  the  mother  of  stfpents,"  which  seem  to  abound 
in  the  region  adjaoeut ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
the  scene  of  that  iudfment,  the  erent  would  be 
thus  connected  with  ue  line  of  march,  rounding 
tne  southtm  border  of  Mount  i$eir,  laid  down  in 
De'^t.  ii.  8,  an  being  **  throagh  the  way  of  the  plain 
(i.tf.  the  *Arabahj  from  EUth  and  from  Ezion- 
geber,"  whence  **  taming  northward,"  having 
"  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  the?  ^  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wiMer- 
uessofMoab^'  (r.  3,8).  ' 

Some  permanent  encampment,  perhaps  repre- 
senteil  by  21almonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  have  taken  plaop,  to  judge  from  the  urgent 
expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
**  Now  rise  np,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered,"  which  lay  f\irther  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
pnibably  the  Wady  et-Ahay  (Robinson,  ii.  t57). 
[Zered.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  ser- 
pents may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
ui^gency,  which  woaU  on  this  view  have  taken 
place  at  Zalmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plague  with  the  iieiehbourhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  2Umonah  ^  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  tthm,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'Arabah  dose  to  *Akabah,  the  modem  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonize  the  various  indication*,  and 
form  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  biDok  2^ered 
(v.  14).   Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  'Akabah, 

k  lir.  RoUnson  thinks  that  by  the  -King's  Hlghwaj" 
the  Wadif  Gkmoeir,  opening  a  thoroughfare  Into  tbe  heart 
•f  tbe  IMnmitlsh  territory  was  meant  (IL 16T).  Tiwngh 
the  paseage  through  Edom  waa  revised,  the  biiri«l  uf  the 
BMSt  SBored  peison  of  a  kindred  people  may  have  been  al- 
lowed cspedaUj  tf  Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
wnflfiili.  a  loosl  ssncUisry  of  tbe  refkn  (&  A  P.  97-9S). 

•  The  wiy  op  the  'Arsfaoh  was  toUsome,  and  Is  ao  at 
this  dsy.  Dr.  BobhiBoo  calls  It  **a  sUU  more  IHghtfal 
desert"  than  iheSlnaiticOi.  184).  The  pass  at  the  held 
or  the  Onlf  of 'Akabah  towards  d-TU  "is  famoasfbrlts 
dimoatty.  sod  for  fbe  destmetkm  which  It  moms  to 
animals  of  burden  "  (L 176).  Only  two  tmTenen,  Ijdwnb 
and  Bertuo,  have  aeoompllshed  (  /  recorded  their  aooom- 
pniibment  of)  the  entire  length  of  the  'Arebah. 

d  Voo  Ranmer  fckntifles  It  with  Jiadm  a  few  mlDnlss 
to  the  E.  of  Petra. 

•  Panon  Is  spt^en  of  by  Jerome  (Beland,  6Ml)  as 
"  QuoDdfun  dvitas  prindpum  Edom  nunc  ¥101108  in  de- 
an*to,  uM  aeram  metatU  damaatorum  suppUdis  effodi- 
untur  Inter  civita'em  iVtram  et  Zuanun."  Atbanas. 
BiHtt.  ud  ai^U  Yitnm  AgetUm,  >^pcaks  of  tbe  foDdcmiistina 


thus  describes  the  spot  in  qoeslion  '8,  m^  P,M 
85) :  **  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  ahrooded  m  ^ 
palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  ^nlf,  gathered 
round  a  IbrtraM  built  for  the  \in4vi  Iksi  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  Thb  is  the  whole  ehfett  •t^ 
the  preRDt  easteDoe  of  'Akabah,  whic^  stamh  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ehith,->*the  Pafan-Tna.' 
so  called  inn  the  grove.  Its  situatioa,  however, 
is  very  strikmg,  looking  down  the  beautifnl  gnlf, 
with  its  jagged  ranges  on  exh  sitle.  On  tke  west 
is  the  great  block  pass^  down  which  the  pilgriBage 
deecendsjond  fivm  which  *Akafaah  ('  the  noB*)  de- 
rives its  name ;  on  the  north  opens  tlM  wide  pban, 
or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different  in  oharscter  frooB 
anything  we  have  seen,  still  called,  aa  it  wu  in  tbe 
days  of  Moms,  •  the  'Arabah.'  Down  this  came 
the  Israelites  on  their  raturo  hatn  Kadesh,  and 
through  a  gap  up  the  eaatern  hills  they  finally 
tamed  off  to  Monb.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Widy  Ithm. 
which  turns  the  eautera  range  of  the  'Arabah.  •  .  . 
It  ia  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to  Pfetra,  and  ia 
ancient  tiroes  seems  to  have  been  the  main  appreadi 
from  Elatli  or  'Aknboh.  ...  The  only  puUfalied 
account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  meontaitt* 
appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we  ndnmoe  north- 
ward, we  reach  the  entionee  of  the  W4dy  Tohal, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appears  in 
the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the  Wady  ^'Ain, 
architecture-wise  above  grey  granite." 

Three  stations,  Punon,*  Oboth,  and  Ije^Ahm, 
weie  passed  between  this  locality  and  thie  bi«ok  or 
valley  of  Zeied  (Nam.  xzi.  10^12,  comp.  axsii. 
43,  44),  which  last  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itinerary,  as  neither  do  those  of  '*the  brooks  ol 
Araon, '  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bomoth, 
all  named  iu  Num.  zzi.  14-30;  but  the  mtervol 
between  Ije-Abarim  and  Nebo,  orhidi  lost  corre- 
eponds  probably  (see  Dent,  zzxiv.  I)  with  the 
Pisgah'  of  zzi.  90,  is  filled  by  two  Ktatiou  menty. 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Almon-dKblathaim,  from 
whenoe  we  mav  infir  that  in  these  two  only  wore 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibom-oad,  Auios- 
DIBULTHAIM.]  In  this  stage  of  their  progress 
oocorred  the  ** digging'*  of  the  «•  weU"  by  "the 
princet,"  the  suooasiive  victories  over  Sihoei  and 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  fiunooa  epiaodes  of  Balaam  and 
Phindiaa,  and  the  final  nnmberiag  of  the  pen|yl#, 
f(»llowed  by  the  chartisenMnt  of  the  Midiaaittt 
(Num.  zzi.  17,  zzii.-zzvi.,  zzzi.  1-18;  ooai|\ 
Deot.  ii.  24-87,  iii.  1-17). 

One  passage  rennains  in  which,  althoof^  the 


Qai^ 


of  a  persoa  to  the  nUnce  of  FbaenOk  where  be 
Uvea  few  days.  Winer  says,  Seetacn  took  Aloii 
for  Punon.  referring  to  JToaatf.  norr^p.  zvU.  IST. 
borde  {COmwumL  ud  Norn.  zzxHl.  42)  thinks 
place  named  faj  Jerome  snd  Athanabios  cannot  be 
which  he  says  lay  SwB.  ofl^tra.    He 
anl  Von  Baomer  took  l^l^IhA  for  Panoa.    Me 
Oboth  "dsM  lesdfaanbreade  Bataleh(fiifit»>: 
lalsesiit  ainril  Maw  A  droite.** 

t  Dr.  Stewart  (T.  S  K.  38C) 
empties  Itseir  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  and  between 
the  kifty  Oebel  Ataroos,  which  Is  bellevffd  lo  be  fti 
Of  Msgih  of  Scripture."    He  Jovtifles  thU  lima  lis 
the  highest  monotain  on  the  MoaUtish  borAer.  ori 
the  hot  firing  GalUrbog  bsAag  ritaated  at  Its 
seems  U*  correspond  with  the  Aahdoth  (^ 
•^stresms")  of  PIsBah  of  DcoL  Iv.  «».    He 
"Moses  ooold  have  sscn  tbe  land  of  Isaet 
mountaiD."    The  Arnoo  is,  without  dnnht,  the 
a-Jkjtb.    Ar  of  Moab  is  Areopoltak  lUbbalk  M-ah 
Rabba     [Aa-MoAB  and  AbmokI] 


tbe 
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wnut  raeorded  bdoogt  to  the  cloat  of  Moses*  life^ 
relitiiig  to  hie  last  worde  in  the  plain  of  Ifoab, 
and  ae  saoh  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article^ 
vevetal  names  of  places  yet  oocor  which  are  iden- 
ticai  with  some  herein  oonsidered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  thoee  plaoea  are  oonnerteci 
with  the  scene  of  that  oTent.  The  passage  in 
question  ia  Deut.  i,  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
nolMn  **  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wildemcas,  in 
the  plain  over  against  the  Kcd  Sea,  between  Panm 
and  Topbel,  and  Laban  and  Haaeroth  and  Diaahab."f 
The  words  "on  this  side'*  might  here  mislead, 
meening,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  rendering,  w^jpar, 
"  across  "  or  *'  beyond,"  t .  0.  on  the  E.  sideu  Thi« 
ia  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little  use  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  maps,  since  the  mora 
accurate  they  are,  the  more  piiobably  will  they 
tend  to  confuse  our  view  of  it.  The  words  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  presenU  its  end  to 
the  end  of  the  'Aiabah  (*'  plain,'^),  and  to  assume 
that  it  presenta  the  let^fth  of  its  coast,  on  which 
Diiahab  (Dakab)  lies.  This  length  of  coast  is  ro- 
puded,  then,  as  opposite  to  the  'Ai«bah ;  and  thus 
the  *Anbah,  in  which  Moses  spoke,  is  defined  by 
**  Puan  and  Tophel,**  lying  on  opposite  edges  of 
the  Deed  Sea,  or  rather  of  &  whole  deprsssion  in 
which  it  lies,  which  is  in  &ct  the  *Arabah  continued 
porthwaiti.  Paran  here  ia  perhaps  the  El  Paran  to 
which  Chedorbomer  osme  in  Gen.  xiv.  6  [Paean], 
and  probably  Tophel  is  the  well-known  TAfltdh  to 
the  HM-E^  of  Petn;  and  amilarly  the  Bed  Sea, 
**  over  against**  whidi  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying,  is 
deiined  by  Diiahab  on  its  coast,  and  Haaerotii  near 
the  asme.  The  introdoction  of  **  Laban"  b  less 
dear,  but  nrobably  means,  from  its  etymology, 
**  the  white, '  i.  e.  the  chalk  and  limestone  region, 
which  in  the  mountain-range  of  2YA,  comes  into 
view  from  the  £domitish  mountains  (Stanley,  8. 
and  P,  87),  and  was  prabably  named,  firom  that 
point  of  ricw,  by  the  paler  contrsst  which  it  there 
offemd  to  the  rich  and  Taried  hues  of  the  sandstones 
and  gnnitcs  of  Mount  Seir,  which  formed  their 
own  immediate  Ibraground. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  iff  Sao,  LU.,  April, 

« -r3  VD  Vte  naura  lanoa  rr^^n  lara 
ant  m  nhvm  pVi  TBrnu^  hkb  am  tbe 

woids  of  tbe  Heb.  text,  twm  wbicb  tbe  LXX.  offSers  some 
diTeigeodea,  beiDg  as  follows  :—«^au'  rov  lopAooov  iy 

mr^tUaim  ^mpi»  To^^,  col  Ao^br  koI  AvAatr  jcot  mim- 
X/mVwu  Tbe  pbnae  B)^DrD\  If  *' Bad  Sea"  be,  as  the 
LXX.  ooDflnna^  tbe  true  meaning.  Is  bare  abridfed 
Into  r|4D-  The  word  HS^J^a  was  possibly  differently 
read  by  the  LXX.  (qoeiy,  3^3.  as  tf  « tbe  ercnina" 

wvreai"  the  west."  aiMiuU).  whilst  *mpi»  To^  looks 
B0  tbotif^  It  were  meant  for  one  compound  name;  and 
the  two  hat  names  axe  tranalated,  Haxeroth  beings^' en- 
ctuaurefl,**  and  Dl-aahabas'*  the  golden."  N.B.  Baaeroth 
rtai»whera  is  fcpreaented  by  *Km^  (Num.  xL  85,  ztf.  I. 

»  Sane  toridwitol  errors  of  tUs  wiltar,  thongh  unim- 
porteot,  may  aaslst  In  fiinntng  an  eathnate  of  hie  work. 
Thu  be  HcDtiflea  Potra  with  Boarah,  the  ftinner  behjg 
the  capita]  of  the  later  Nabathcana,  the  Utter  that  of 
&aa  £dom  of  the  prophetk:  period  and  locally  distinct 
Agaisfae says,  **Of  all  the peuple  in  ihe  aniverse  the  race 
moat  detested  by  the  Jews  were  the  Idnmeans.**  That 
rare  baa  geiicnlly  been  thought,  00  good  aatbortty,  to 
be  (lis  6aiuar1t4in«. 

ftrellng  of  rtvaliy  there  no  doobt  was ;     ut 


i860,  on  Smai,  Kadetk,  mi  MornU  Hor,  pro. 
pounds  an  entirely  oiiginal  Tiew  of  these  sites,  hi 
conflict  with  erery  known  tradition  and  hitheno 
aoospted  theory.^  For  instance,  Joeephiia  idcnti* 
fies  Mount  Hor  with  Petra  and  Kerek;  Jerome 
and  Kosmas  point  to  8erb4l  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tain region  as  iSinai;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephtw  tcstimooy  as  a  wholly  corrupt  tiadition, 
inrented  by  the  Babbis  in  their  prejudice  agaiii»t 
the  Idnmeans,  in  whoee  territory  between  Eleu* 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  06ai.), 
he  asserts  they  all  lay.  [EDOMiTEg.]  Kadesh  the 
city,  and  perhapa  Kadash  Baniea,  did  so  lie^  and 
possibly  Llusa,  now  ti^KhUetakt  may  ivtain  a 
tnoe  of  "  Kadesh,*'  several  types  of  which  nomen- 
clature are  to  be  found  in  the  region  lying  thsnce 
southward  [Kadesh];  but  el-K/tdl^ah  hes  too 
iar  N.  and  W.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Baniea  to  which 
Israel  came  *'  by  the  way  of  the  spies,**  and  which 
is  cleai'ly  in  fiur  doeer  connexion  with  Zephath 
{<$'S^fa)  than  el-Khdleaah  could  be.  On  the  con- 
inarj,  there  seems  gi^eat  reason  for  thinking  that, 
had  so  well-known  and  historical  a  place  as  Elusa 
been  the  spot  of  any  grf«t  event  in  tlie  histoiy  oi 
the  Exodus,  the  tradition  would  probably  have  been 
traceable  iu  some  form  or  other,  wheiws  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadesh,  again,  by  '*  in  the 
uttermost  of  the  border"  of  Kdom.  Now,  although 
that  border  may  not  have  lain  solely  K.  of  the 
'Arabah,  it  b  utterly  inconsistent  with  known  fiwts 
to  exteiul  it  to  £lu«;  for  then  the  enemies  en- 
countered in  Uormah  would  have  been  Edoifiites, 
whereas  they  weie  Amabkitea,  Canaanites,  and 
Amorites;  and  Unud,  in  forcing  the  pass,  would 
have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirely  ab- 
stained from — attempting  violence  to  the  territory 
of  Kdom.  The  «« desigus  "  which  thb  writer  attri- 
bntes  to  the  **  Babbie^"  as  regards  the  period  up  to 
Joeephue'  time^  are  gratuitous  imputations;  nor 
does  he  cite  any  authorities  for  thb  or  any  other 
statement,  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling  against 
the  Idumeans  as  he  supposes.!  They  annexed  part 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simaon  during  the 
Captivity,  and  were  subtequently,  by  the  warlike 

Ibis  writer  vastly  ezaggeratee  It,  In  auppoalng  that  the 
Jewish  Babbie  parpoaely  obltteiated  genuine  tiadltleaak 
which  refened  theae  sites  to  Idomeaa  territoiy— that  « 
a  otrcomdaed  and  vanquished  race  who  had  aooepted  tbe 
plaoe  of  "proaely  tea  of  the  oorenant  ** — ^tai  order  to  traaaler 
them  to  what  waa  than  the  territory  of  the  purely  Qentib 
and  often  hostile  Nabatheans.  Sorely  a  transfer  the  other 
way  would  have  been  fkr  more  likely.  Above  all,  what 
reaaoQ  ia  there  for  thinking  that  the  Kabbis  of  tbe  peilud 
busied  themaelvea  witn  ancn  poloii  at  all  ?  Zeal  for  sites 
is  the  growth  of  a  later  age.  There  is  no  proof  iha.  thrj 
ever  eared  eooogh  Ibr  Mount  Hor  to  liklslfy  for  the  sake 
of  It  As  regarda  Jebel  OtipM  being  Sinai,  the  write: 
■eems  to  have  fonned  a  fidae  oonoeption  of  (kf/nt 
which  he  draws  as  a  prominent  mountain  boss  In  the 
range  of  2U,  taking  that  range  for  Horeb»  and  the  pn> 
minent  mountain  for  Slnat  The  beat  mapa  show  that 
it  had  no  such  predomlnaooe.  They  give  it  (e.  g, 
Klepert'a)  as  a  distinct  but  leas  clearly  defined  and  afpu^ 
rently  lower  range,  falling  beck  into  the  northern  plateau 
In  a  N.W.  dlrectkNi  from  about  the  moat  aoutherly  point 
of  the  3U;  which,  ftom  all  the  atatementa  regarding  It. 
la  a  low  horiicNital  range  of  limestone,  wltL  «o  ench 
prominent  oenml  point  whatever.  Boasagger  describes 
particvlarly  the  UHmutlng  by  the  wall-Ilka  partitbn  of 
•  Ei^me  "  to  the  pbteao  of  EdJme  itself.  «•  The  hctght," 
he  says,  **  which  we  had  here  to  mount  Is  In  no  wise 
oonriderable,"  and  adds.  "  we  had  now  arrived  at  the 
plateau  "  (TteMen,  Ui.  SO.  eii 
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Maocabeei,  anneied  thennelTes,  reoeired  circum- 
cision and  the  law,  by  which  an  Edoniite  might, 
'*  in  the  third  generation,"  enter  the  congrepition 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxHi.  8),  to  that  by  the  New  tettii- 
ineut  penod  they  must  hare  been  fully  recognized. 
The  Awe  proper,  indeed,  etill  speak  of  tbetn  as 
**  fjofrefgners,**  but  to  them  m  hsTing  the  place  of 
kinsmen,  a  oommon  share  in  Jerusalem,  and  care  of 
Its  sanctity  as  th«r  **  metropolis ;"  and  Josephos 
expressly  iostifies  that  they  kept  the  Jewish  ieasts 
thei«  {Ant,  zvii.  10,  §2;  oomp.  B,  J.  ir.  4, 
§4,  5';.  The  zealots  aiKl  the  paiiy  of  order  both 
appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat  as  m  our 
iiebellion  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Soots. 

It  renuuns  to  notice  th^  jatural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  hare  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  I'egion  hare 
been  mentioned.  [SiNAi.]  The  domestic  cattle  of  the 
Bedouins  will  of  course  be  found,  but  camels  more 
nnmerottsly  in  th«  drier  tracts  of  et" Tih,  Sch ubert 
{Reiien,  ii.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not  being  fre- 
quented by  any  of  tlie  larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor 
eren  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become  very  rare, 
but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  region  {Neg^, 
46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xir.  333)  says, 
ara  raiv,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyenas  as 
common  in  the  Wady  Mi^hdra;  and  Ritter  {ibid,), 
on  the  authority  of  Buickhardt,  ascribes  to  the 
region  a  o-eature  which  appeara  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  wolf,  both  of  whuh  are 
rare  iu  the  Peninsula,  but  by  which  probably  a 
hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopard-skin  was  ob- 
tained by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a  fine  leopard 
is  stated'  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  seen  by 
some  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Um  Shaumer 
in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in  the 
hyrax  Syriacui,  the  ibex,^  seen  at  TitftM  in 
iiocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of 
whoae  horns,  seen  br  Barckhardt  (Arab.  405-6)  at 
Ktr€k,  measured  3f  feet  in  length,  the  webr,^  the 
•hrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  calls  the 
••  spnng-maus"*  (tnuB  jaoului  or  jerboa?),  also  a 
canii  famelieua,  or  desert-foz,  and  a  lizard  known 
as  the  Agama  Sinaitica,  which  may  possibly  be 
klentical  with  one  of  those  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  ai«  found  in  Wady  Feirdn,  Schubert 
quotes  (Und.  note)  Rftppell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  helix  and  of  ooGcineUa  in  this  wilderness ; 
for  the  former,  corop.  Forakil,  Ioone$  Rerum  Natvr, 
Tab.  zvi.  Schubert  saw  a  fine  esglo  in  the  same 
region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 

k  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  flesh  of  the  Ibex  as 
rapertor  to  soy  of  the  deer  tribe  that  he  hod  ever 
eaten. 

Or  Dabr,^^.  «  fsU  elmOls  sine  oandA  herblphagns 

ttonticola    oaro    Inonlis    edulls**    (FonkSl,    DtacripL 
J»tm.  v.). 

•  Seetien  (IlL  41)  saw  boles  In  the  «irth  made,  he 
liM)ioght.  by  mice,  In  going  from  Hebroa  to  Madara. 

■  Probably  these  birds  have  ftinilrfied  a  story  to  Pllnyp 
ef  ttieir  settHng  by  uight  on  the  ysids  of  ships  in  sncb 
xul  nnmbent  as  to  sink  than  (^V.  E.  z.). 

•  With  this  compare  the  mention  by  Bnitkhardt  (pp. 
Bitter,  zlv.  SS3)  of  a  great  wild-dog  spoken  of  by  the 
Bedonins,  and  thought  by  Ritter  to  be  perhaps  the  ssme 
sa  the  iMftan  of  the  UodJas  deseru 
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stonechat  and  other  aong^^yirds,  and  speaka  <rf  ihl 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  aniible  fraa  tiie 
mifnoaa  bush.  Clooda  of  biHa  oi  poasage  wov 
visible  In  the  Wady  Mttrrak,  Near  the  same  tnec 
of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanley  «iw  "  the  sky  darkened  by 
the  flights  of  innnmerable  birds,  whidi  prored  to 
be  large  red-legged  cranes,  3  f€Ct  In  height,  wilil 
black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7  feet  from  tip 
to  tip"  r^.  4r  p.  82).  At  TkrUek  crows  aboand. 
On  SerlM  Dr.  Stiwait  saw  the  red-legged  portric^ 
{Tent  and  Khan,  117  ;  comp.  Burrkhordt,  Syria, 
bM);  and  the  bird  "katta,"  m  some  ports  of  the 
Peninsula,  comes  in  such  numbers  that  boya  so«iie» 
times  knock  over  three  or  four  at  •  dngle  throw  of 
a  stick.*  Haaselqnist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Egypt, 
calls  it  a  partridge,  smaller  than  ours,  and  of  a  gi^di 
ooloor  (204).  Ritter  (zir.  333)  adds  linnets  {?>, 
dudes,  prairie-birds,  heath-eocks,  larks,  a  spedmeQ 
of  findi,  besides  another  small  bird,  proboUy  re>i> 
breast  or  chaffinch,  the  rarieties  of  falcon  kmrnn  as 
the  hrachydadtylus  and  the  niger,  and.  of  cour«.  on 
the  coast,  sea-swallows,  and  mews.  Flocks  of  Utie 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^ 
^S^^^^^f  foin?  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  makes 
mention  of  the  following  aninoals,  whose  mmei 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  were  nen  by  himself^ — 
wolf,  porcnpine,  wild-cat,  onnee,  mole,  wild^sa, 
and  thiiee  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  Sellek^ 
dog^haped,*  the  Annmsh,  which  deTonrs  the  gazelle, 
and  the  Ihkajiby  said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  like 
a  hedgehog.  Seetien*8  list  in  this  locality  also 
inelodes  oeitain  reptilos,  of  whidi  audi  as  can  be 
identified  are  ezplained  in  the  notes: — el-MeUeda^ 
Umm  el^leinum,  el-IAdecha  or  Leja^  et-ffarraiba 
or  irir&4,«  Dtcherrdr  or  Jarr4rek*  et-Ddh,  other- 
wise Dftde,^  el-ffmne  or  ffeaian*  ^Ufed^  and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle.* 
▼ultnre  (er^Sakham),  crow  («^(7r4b),  kite  (JK- 
ddyek)^  and  an  miknown  bird  called  by  him  Um' 
8(USt,  Hi'i  guides  told  him  of  oatridies  as  seen  near 
Btei&ha  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  and  he 
saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  gnnt  distanea 
io  the  south  of  Heoron.  The  eame  writer  abo 
mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dsob,  aa  frequently 
foimd  in  most  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and  hk  third 
volume  has  an  appendix  on  zoology,  particalaiiy 
describing,  and  oftoi  with  illostratkms,  many  ivp^ 
tiles  and  serpents  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  withmit, 
howerer,  pointing  out  sudi  as  ore  pecnliar  to  the 
wilderness.    Among  these  are  thirteen  TorietisB  of 


ooe  of  these  as  seen  by  him  at  the 
eB-Sheykh  on  the  route  from  fines   lo 
el-KJuMm,  which  appeared  green  in 
ennshtne. 


Sinai 


of  W^dy 
VyMMM 
yellewlB 


ckamammm  (W.).    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of 


aiina  (F^.). 

g  - 

^.  Laeerta  MyypH  (Fr.) ;  and 


bat  this  difference  of  stgallkaaoa 
they  cannot  represent  one  and  the 
Seetcen's  text  woald  seem  <o  intend. 
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Usard,  twaty-one  of  MrpcDt,  and  Mren  of  frog, 
brridci  fifteen  of  Nile-fith.  Labotde  speaks  of  8e«- 
penis,  Boorpions,  and  black-aealed  lizaids,  which  pei^ 
forate  the  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern  b<Nnder  d 
I^OD  near  l^^fUeh  {Camm.  en  Num»  zxxiii.  42). 
rhe  MS.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of  starting  •*  a 
largii;  sand-«doured  lizard,  about  3  feet  long,  exactly 
like  a  crocodile,  with  the  same  bandy-look  about  his 
fbre4cgs,  the  elbows  turning  out  enormonsly."  He 
is  described  as  corered  not  only  '*  in  scales,  but  in  a 
i^uikf  aimour,  which  mttled  quite  loudly  as  he 
ran."  He  **got  up  before  the  droniedsoy,  and 
vanished  into  a  hole  among  some  retem,"  This 
jccurred  at  the  head  of  the  Wadif  Mokatteb. 
Hasse!i)ui8t  (220)  gives  a  Laaerta  Sismcus,  "  the 
Seine,"  as  found  in  AnUa  Petraea,  near  the  Red 
Sea,  as  well  as  in  Upper  £gjpt»  which  he  says  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  as  an 
aphrodisiac,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  being  given 
in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  i-eoent  flesh.  He 
also  mentions  the  edible  locust,  Grylius  Arabiou$t 
which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  wildeniess,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
preparation  of  it  for  food  (330>233>  Buickhaiiit 
names  a  cape  not  far  from  Akabah,  RAa  Um  Haye, 
from  the  number  of  sei-pents  which  abound  there, 
and  accordingly  api^iad  to  this  region  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  **  flery  serpents "  f  in  Num.  zzi.  4-9. 
tk'hubert  (ii.  362)  remarked  the  fiivt  serpents  in 

Sing  from  Sues  ioA  Sinai  to  Petra,  near  et^HSd^ 
rdh ;  he  describes  them  as  speckled.  Burckhaidt 
(SyriOf  499, 502)  saw  tracks  ot'serpents,  two  inches 
thick,  in  the  sand.  According  to  Hiippell,  serpents 
eUewhere  in  the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two 
poisonous  kinds,  Cerattes  and  Scyialis  (Hitter,  ziv. 
329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the 
*' Ascent  of  Scorpions,"  whidi  was  part  of  the 
bonndarj  of  Judah  em  the  skle  of  the  southern 
desert.  U'ady  e»'Zwo€irah  in  that  i^on  swarmed 
%ith  them ;  and  De  Saulcy  says,  **  yoti  cannot  turn 
over  a  single  pebble  in  the  Nedfd  (a  branch  wady) 
without  finding  one  under  it"  (i>e  Sauky,  i.  <529, 
quoted  in  Ne^y  51). 

The  re«Jer  who  is  cniious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
lusfM,*  iu.,  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  should  consult 
tkhubert  %  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  the  plants 
of  the  asme  coast,  294,  note).  For  a  deaciiption  of 
the  ooral-banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Kitter  (xiv.  476 
foil.),  who  remai'ks  that  these  foimations  rise  from 
the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
patalle'  to  iti  line,  bjespeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
nexion with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  sti^eteh  of 
shore  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  A  fish  which  Seetaen 
calls  the  Ai4m  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
the  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  thcj  are 
fond.  Hitter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have 
oontribnted  mitarially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Isiaelites  in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  22),  as  they  aze 

V  Mr.  Wlllon  (Negeb,  51)  Interprets  "flying,'*  applied 
'.la.  XXX,  •)  to  the  serpent  of  the  Sooth,  as  "making 
grea  sprinp ;"  and  ''fiery'*  as  either  denoting  a  seosa- 
uon  CBBsrd  by  the  bite,  or  elae  **  red-coloured  /'  since 
such  are  said  to  have  twen  found  by  several  trayellera 
whom  be  dtes  In  Um  rsglon  betwerai  the  Dead  and  Had 


■  A  number  of  these  are  delineated  In  Fomkttl's  /eonck 
Ktmm  yat  among  the  later  plates :  see  also  his  rersiec, 
Iv..  CanOUa  Maria  Mulni  (ibid.).  Also  In  Kussegg^r's 
atlaa  some  tpodmem  of  the  same  classes  are  engraved. 
bchaber t  (11. 370)  remarks  that  most  of  tbe  flsh  foand 
hi  the  Onir  of  'Akabsb  bek»g  to  the  tribes  known  as 
AflaaiAiirMS  sLd  CAo^Codon  (Uassiaquist,  233).    He  saw  a 


now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  thi 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  nenr  tbe  foot 
of  Serbdlj  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  dapkruSf 
dyticfta,  ooiynJbtUB,  gyrmuit  and  other  water  inaccts 
(HeiMf  ii.  302,  note). 

As  regards  the  vegetation  of  the  desert,  the  miisc 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  {Phoenix 
dactylifera),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  tnmaii*k. 
The  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,  as  descnlel 
S.  4'  P'  20, bnt  somt* times  the  **  ddm  "  palm  \t>  seen, 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schubert, 
ii .  370 ;  oomp.  Robinaon .  i.  1 6 1 ).  Hasselquist,  speak* 
ing  of  the  date-palm's  poweia  of  sustenance,  says 
that  some  of  the  poorer  families  in  Upper  Egypt  live 
on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being  ground  inte 
a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This  tree  b  often 
fonnd  in  tufta  of  a  doxen  or  more  tc^ether,  the 
dead  and  living  boughs  interlacing  overhead,  the 
dead  and  living  roots  intertwining  below,  and  thos 
forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The  date-palms  in 
Wady  T^  are  said  to  be  all  numbered  and  regis- 
tered. The  acacia  is  the  Mmoaa  NUotica,  and  tnb 
forms  the  most  ctmmion  vq;etation  of  the  wilder- 

nesa.    Its  Arabic  name  is  €»-8eyAl  (^LyM)f  and 

it  is  graerally  supposed  to  have  furnished  tlie 
••  ShiUim  wood  '*  for  the  Tabernacle  (Forskftl,  Deaor, 
Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90 ;  Celsii,  ffierob.  i.  4  98  foU. ; 
Kitter,  xiv.  335  foil.).  [Shittah-treb.]  It  is 
aimed  with  fearful  thorns,  which  sometimes  tear  the 
packages  on  the  camels'  backs,  and  of  comise  wouhi 
severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum  arable  is 
gatheroii  from  this  tree,  on  which  aoix>unt  it  is  also 
called  the  Acacia  gumm^era.  Other  taroaiisks,  be- 
side the  mannifera,  mentioned  above,  ai*e  found  in 
the  desert.  Grass  is  comparativdy  rare^  but  its 
quantity  varies  with  the  season.  Robinson,  on  flml- 
ing  some  in  Wady  Sumghy,  N.E.  from  Sinai,  near 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  remarks  that  it  waa  the  first 
his  paity  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The 
terebinth  {Piatacfiia  terebmthuBt  Arab.  BMtm)*  is 
well  known  in  the  wadys  about  Beenheba,  but  in 
the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occurs.  For  a  fuQ 
description  of  it  see  Robinson,  ii.  222-3,  and  notes, 
also  i.  208,  and  comp.  Gels.  Hierobot  I  34.  The 
*'  broom,"  of  the  variety  known  as  rstor*.  (H^.  and 
Ai^b.),  rendeied  in  the  A.  V.  by  *'  juniptr."  s  a 
genuine  desert  pUnt;  it  is  described  (Rolnnatn,!. 
203,  and  note)  as  the  lai-gest  and  most  conspicnoos 
shmb  therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  excellent  ch.ircoal,  which  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  desert.  The  tonowing  ^rs 
mentioned  by  Schubert  (ii.  352-4)^  as  fouid  wlthic 
the  limits  of  the  wilderness: — Mespilns  Aaronia, 
Colutea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spinosa.  Ephedra 
alaba,  Cytisus  nniflorus,  and  a  Cynomorium,  a 
highly  interesting  variety,  compared  by  Schubert 

large  inrtle  asleep  and  basking  on  tbe  shore  near  the  osstla 
of  'Akabah,  which  he  Ineffectually  tr'cd  to  captore. 

*  Seetxen  met  with  It  (liL  41)  at  about  I  hour  to  tbe 
W.  of  Wady  d-'Ain^  between  Hebron  and  8bud;  hot  the 
mention  of  small  comflelds  in  tbe  same  neighbourhood 
shows  that  the  spot  has  the  character  of  an  oasis. 

^Schubert's  floral  catalogue  Is  unusvally  rich.  He 
travelled  with  an  esp«>cial  view  to  the  nmural  hisiuty  o1 
tbe  regions  visited.  UU  tracks  extend  finim  Cairo  through 
Sues,  Ayikn  MAm,  and  TCr.  by  way  of  ScrbAU  to  AImI. 
thence  u>  Mount  Uor  and  Fetra;  thence  by  Ifodan  and 
Hebron  to  JeruMlfm ;  as  well  as  In  the  n«  nherly  regluc 
of  Palestine  and  Syria.  His  bouk  should  t«  cunsWted  fay 
at!  sludriitji  or  this  branch  of  the  suti|ea. 
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to  a  ««U  kcowD  IfalifeM  «ii».  To  turn  ht  adds  in 
a  note  (•M'O :— Daetylis  memi^taca,  Gagm  reti* 
eulata,  Kumex  Teskariasy  Artenuiia  Judaion*  ^f*" 
■en  diMoidea,  SantoUoa  fiagiantiauna,  Seriola, 
Ijudenbei-gia  Sinaioa,  Lamiuni  ainplcsKaole»* 
Stachjs  aSiiiia,  Swymbriaui  iris,  Anchusa  Milleri, 
AKperago  procMmheiu,  OmphalodM  intamedia, 
Daemia  conlata,  Bateda  caaeMe?s,  and  pniinoA, 
Kmumuria  Ttfmicalata,  Famaxia  parriflora,  Hjpa- 
ooum  pwdulam,  CI«oim  tno«rvu»  Acrna  toiiie»- 
tota,  MalTa  Hoobeuj,  Fagooia,*  Zygophyllaxn  ooo- 
lineuB,'  Astneklo*  Fmenii,  Genista  mooofpenna." 
{Schubert  (ii.  357)  alio  nMDtiocs,  as  found  near  Abu 
.'SiMwir,  N.E.  of  Sioai,  a  kind  of  sage,  and  of  what 
is  prubabljr  goatVnie,  also  (note,  ibid.)  a  fine 
▼siiety  of  Astn^us,  together  with  Linaria,  Lotus, 
Cyoosarus  echinatu^  Bromus  teetorum,  and  (365) 
two  varietiee  of  Peifularia,  the  piwrnm  and  the 
tomeatoBa. 

In  the  S.W.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  grows  the 
singolar  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Aaciegriat 
giganUa  '  of  botaniets.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a 
fall  description  of  it  (i.  522-3),  says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigentic  speeies  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  fooad  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Hasselqiiist  (285,  287- 
8)  as  an  error,  that  the  Iruit  of  the  Soiamtm  mt- 
iamgHa  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo^  resulted  in 
the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  miinjured,  but 
▼holly  chanfed  to  dust  withm  {ib.  524).  It  is 
Ue  *0$her  of  the  Aiabs.  Robinson  also  mentions 
willows  boUyhooks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Sinaitic 
legion,  from  the  firrt  of  which  the  Bia  S^Ufak, 
•«  willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  106,  109; 
Stanley,  8,  #  P.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  {J^dek) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  {ZdteA,  and  in  the 
Wady  /Wn^  theooloeynth,  the  Kirdky  wKirdee^ 
a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower ;  and  in 
or  near  the  'Araoah,  the  juniper  {*Arar),  the  ole- 
ander (Di/iek),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  ZoA- 
nim,  as  also  the  plant  el^OkAdahf  resembling  the 
£eUtn,  but  hrger  (i.  110,  83 ;  ii.  124,  126,  119, 
and  note).  He  also  describes  the  GJMM^  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  "tree"  osst 
by  Jfoecs  into  the  waten  of  Marsh  (Ex.  zr.  25). 
it  grows  in  saline  regions  of  intense  heat,  bearing 
a  small  red  berry,  rery  juicy,  and  sUgfatiT  adduloos. 
ficing  oon»tantly  found  amongst  brMkish  pods,  the 
**  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above  sup- 
podtiou,  be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June,  it  oould  not  have  been  ready  fi>r  its  supposed 
use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robinson,  i.  66- 
69).  He  adds  iu  a  note  that  Fonkll  girei  it  {Flor. 
A§g.  Arab.  p.  \xy\.\  as  the  Pegamam  rtiutmn,  but 
that  it  is  more  correctly  the  Niirana  tridaUata  of 

•  Both  theM  are  found  in  oaltlTated  gruaads  only. 

'  Shown  In  Fonkil's  leomm  Bar,  Naiwr,  tai.  xL.  where 
seversl  Unds  of  sjfgopkytUtm  sre  delineated. 

•  Probably  the  esme  as  the  reUm  mratiooed  above. 

'  Many  Tsrietles  of  Arnit^piat,  espeda]^  tbe  CordatOt 
ire  gtTen  by  Forakil  (Aeicr.  PlamL  orat  IL  49-Bt).  A 
irrlter  in  the  EmgliMk  cydquwd.  ^iVat  IHM.  supports  the 
riew  ofHasBtlqultt,  which  Or.  Robinson  ooodemnii,  calliDg 
this  tree  a  Solemnm,  and  ascribing  to  a  teatfaredo  the 
phenomenon  which  cocnn  in  its  ftnlu 
S  o 

•  "      -1  S>,art)or1snyraenomeninde8ertocreBoentis 


n^hit  floras  flayloreB  sont  qosm  plaotae  ,  ^      iwu% 

mr^kuykm  ttnOoriMm)  sppelUlae"  (Freytag).    For  this 
scd  aanai  or  the  iiotca  on  the  Arabic  names  of  plaiitii 


Diitetainm  (i%ra  iCOflU.  t.  973).  The 
Dm  Skawmr  takai  its  name  from  the 
upon  it,  u  perhapa  may  Smbcl  from  the  &r, 
myrrh,  which  **  aeeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  sommit," — a  plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Stsnlajf  aa 
**tliickly  oorering"  with  iU  "shrubs"  the  ''na- 
tural basin  "  which  surmounts  ad-ZMr,  and  m  msa 
in  the  Wady  StyM^  M.£.  from  Sinai  (&  ^  P.  17p 
78-80).  Dr  Stanley  also  notkea  the  wild  thorn, 
from  which  the  Wady  Sidri  takes  its  name,  the 
fifHree  which  entitles  another  Wady  the  **  Father 
of  Fig^trses"  {AbA  ffamad),  and  in  the  Waiy 
Stydt,  **a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abei- 
M^tm,  and  a  blue  thorny  plant  called  SiUtk." 
Again,  noith-eastwards  in  Wody  el-* Am  were  aesn 
*'  rushec,  the  huge-leayed  plant  called  Eaker,"  and 
further  down  the  **  Latcf,  or  caper  plant,  apringiqg 
fi«m  the  clefts.**  Seetaen's  megembryantbemuaL. 
deicribed  above,  page  1755,  note  f,  ia  noticed  by 
Forskil,  who  adds  that  no  herb  ii  more  iwiwwon 
in  suidy  dttieit  localities  than  the  second,  the  Jiodi^ 

;lbrMm,called  in  Arabic  the  ^Aai4/Q^«,U).   H». 

eelquist  speaks  of  a  mmemb,  which  he  csUa  the 
*' flg^nHrisold,"  asfbimdintheminsof  Alevsndria; 
ita  agreeshle  saltish-aromatio  flavour,  and  ita  use 
by  the  Egyptians  in  saUuis,  accord  doedy  with 
Seetien*s  descriptioo.  Seetaen  gives  also  Aimbia 
names  of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickmkm  hf  the 
guides,  described  as  of  the  sin  of  heath  with  blue 
lowers ;  the  other  named  Svbbk-el'diBk^  ibund  ta 
the  north  of  Wady  tl-'Aiih  which  had  a  dnlr 
shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above  the 
earth,  having  scales  imlead  of  leave*,  and  oowtad, 
when  he  saw  it,  with  krge,  gokien  flowen  dint- 
ing doee  together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  Ritk 
niuepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
he  obeerved  the  *'  rose  of  Jericho  **  growing  in  the 
divariest  and  most  desolate  aolitude,  and  which 
appeaia  dways  to  be  dead  (iZniMM,  iii.  46,  54).  la 
the  region  about  Madam  he  aleo  found  what  he 
calls  '« ChristVthom,'*  Arab.  ei-Aitmtch,  and  aa 
anonymous  pbmt  with  leaves  broader  than  a  tulip, 
perhapa  the  Esher  mentioned  above.  The  ftUkm- 
ing  list  of  pbnts  between  Hebron  and  Uadara  is 
also  given  by  Seeticn,  having  probably  been  written 
down  by  him  from  hearing  them  pronouaoed  by 
his  Bedouin  gukles^  and  some  aooordin^y  it  has  net 
been  poesible  to  kientify  with  any  known  names,— «l> 
KhSrrdy,  mentioned  in  the  previous  odman,  noteS; 
§l'Bureid,ti  hyadnth,  whose  small  pear-shaped  bulb 
is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedouins^  eUArta^  M-Dtckirr^ 
d'SjMra  (or  Zcfrd  1\}  al-ErbiA^  O-^Mimt,  StM- 
kera  (or  SKakooreayeh),^  s^ JffMn,  described  as  a 
small  shrub,  ^Hniim^  alSckiUMk,  ^tmakHj  the 


nd  aniaaala,  the  preeeai  writer  b  Indebted  li.  Jli:  K. 
aiNiole. 

L  «      I.  I  Damea  aitoria  creaocntta  !n 


sallipieQ,  froctD  dilphino  amaro,  radklbas  fan 
nifarls,  o^os  rccrniiurv  fhiciu  veseuntnr  caraell, 
autem  oorta  ooodnnanior**  (Frayl).    It  grows  to  a 
height,  with  a  flower  like  I 
with  a  rndt  lUe  the  JH|ub«^  and  the  not  mL 


*  ^ljii.«*»*3fh««r£i(R«yt.). 

AegypL  ap.  F^eyt).    Suooory  or  endive. 
Doles). 
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mme  as  taat  called  SUkh,  as  abore,  br  Dr.  Stanler, 
ti-h'kdla  (or  Khat^^el-ffcmd^g^  (or  Handakook)]^ 
§i~Lidiiemma,  el-Hadddd,  Kali,  Addan^Hammidr 
for  24dii»  €l-Himdr),^  Some  more  rate  planta,  pre- 
cious on  aooount  of  their  products,  are  the  following : 
BfUaammn  Aaronis,  or  mm  behen,  called  fay  the 
Arabs  Fe$tuck  al-'Ban,  fVom  which  an  oil  is  eztivcted 
liaTing  DO  perfume  of  its  own,  but  eoeoted  at  ple»- 
eiire  with  jessamine  or  other  odoriieroua  leaf,  4c. 
to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  is  foand  in  Mount 
Sinai  and  Upper  Kgypt:— OiciirMa  Ldgtnaria, 
Arab.  CharrtMht  found  in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  whererer  the  mountains  are  corered  with 
rich  soil.  Tlie  tree  pttKlodng  the  &motts  balsam 
ealleJ  **  of  Meora,"  is  found  many  days'  jouraey 
fi«m  that  place  in  Arabia  Pctraea.  Linnaeus,  afWr 
acme  hesitation,  decided  thiit  it  was  a  species  of 
Ami/rii,'  The  oNbanmn  fnuikiuoense  is  mentieoed 
by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
producing  tree  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
yields  the  gtim  arable,  wit^  the  Mimem  niloiioa, 
mentioned  abore.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
dcAoetMimMia  officinalis,  **  earners  hay,"  as  growing 
plantifiilly  in  the  deserts  of  both  the  Arab^  and 
i«g:%rds  it  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  precious,  aro- 
matic, and  sweet  plants,  which  the  Queen  of  Sbefaa 
gave  to  i»lomon  (Hasselquist,  288,  355,296-7; 
oomp.  250-1,  300).  Fuller  details  on  the  facto  of 
natunl  histoi-y  of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the 
writers  reierred  to,  and  some  additional  authorities 
■ay  be  found  in  Sprengel,  Jlittoria  ret  Herh. 
rsl.  U. 

Besides  theae,  the  cuItiTation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Sinaitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  dioic^st  fruit  tuees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  b  famed  in  the 
markets  of  C;uro.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicuous  one  near  the  **  cave  of 
Ellas"  on  Jebel  Misa,  Besides,  they  have  the 
•liver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  aprioot,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine, 
dtron,  orange,  oomelian  cherry,  and  two  frnito 
named  in  the  Arabic  Sc/iell4k  and  Barg^,  have 
bi>cn  suooessfully  natui-aliied  there  (Robinaon,  i. 
94 ;  Seetaeu,  iii.  70  &c. ;  Hasselquist,  425  ; 
5.  4  P'  52).  Dr.  Stanley  views  thve  as  mostly 
introduced  from  Europe ;  Hasselquist  on  the  con- 
trary views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence 
the  finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  first 
brought.  Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees 
are  common  enough  in  the  gardena  of  Palestine  and 
Umiascus. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kind!ieBs  of  the  Rer.  R.  S.  Tyiwiiitt  of  Oxford,  in 
Allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  rend  by 
that  traveller  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  pablisbed  in  the  Journal  of  that  body, 
but  was  not  in  print  when  this  paper  went  to 
press.  The  references  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the 
preeeding  article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to 
his  own  remarks  upon  the  article  itself,  which  he 
Inspected  whilst  in  the  proof  sheet]         [H.  H.] 
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WILLOWS  (D^nig.  '<inl6tiii,  only  in  pi. 
Ir4a\  (with  SrU)  tywov  KkdZws  etc  x^^f^h^. 

KXmtftt  Syp9u :  aoiVwf),  undoubUjdly  the  cor- 
rect rsniering  of  the  above  Hebrew  ^nn,  m 
is  proved  by  the  old  versiona  and  the  kindrsd 

a  — 

Arabic  ghanb  (jiutji)m     WXows  urt  aentiooad 

in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  among  the  trees  whose  bFaadDei 
wen  to  be  nsed  in  &e  coortructioo  of  bootba 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades ;  in  Job  xl.  22, 
as  a  tree  wliich  gave  shade  to  Bdiemoth  (**  the 
hippopotamus");  in  Is.  xliv.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Israel's  offspring  should  spring  up  "  as  willows 
by  the  watercourses;'*  in  the  Psalm  (cxzxvil.  2) 
which  so  beautifully  represento  Israel's  sorrow 
during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon— >'  we 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  wUlows  in  the  midst 
thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps»  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow  (jSalix  Bahtf 
kmioa)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  otho*  parte  of  Asia 
as  in  iUestine  (Stnmd's  Fhra  Palaett,  No.  556), 
and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has  endeavoured 
to  ahow  {Phalegt  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  oountij  is 
noken  of,  in  Is.  xv.  7,  as  •*  the  Valley  of  WiUows." 
This  however  is  very  doubtful.  tSprangel  {ffitt. 
Bei  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  '4r^ 
to  the  Salix  Bid)yUmioa\  but  there  can  aoarocly 
be  a  doobt  that  tlie  tenn  is  generic,  and  includes 
other  species  of  the  large  fiunily  of  Salicitf  which 
is  probably  well  Rpresented  in  Palestine  and  th« 
BiUe  lands,  such  as  the  SaUx  albOf  3.  vimitMli$ 
(osier),  8,  A§gyptiaoa,  which  latter  plant  Spi*engel 


Mentifies  with  the  aafiif  ((JudUtf)  of  Abul'- 

&dli,  died  by  Celsius  {HknA>,  ii.  108),  whicK 
word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  J^aphUAphdh 
(H&VDy)  of  Eaekiel^xrii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic 
fbr^**a  willow."  Burckhaidt  {Syrian  p.  644), 
mentions  a  fountain  called    *Ain  SaftAf  (|^aC 

ippJUoLitf),  "the  Willow  Fountain"  (Cata&go, 

Arable  Dictionary,  p.  1051).  Bauwolf  (quoted 
in  Bib,  Bot,  p.  274)  tlius  speaks  of  the 
taftdf: — ^**  These  trees  are  of  various  sizes ;  the 
stems,  branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  some  reseuibUooe  to 
thoee  of  the  birch ;  the  'eaves  are  like  those  of  the 
common  willow;  on  the  boughs  gnw  here  and 
there  shoote  of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  W'ld  Sg- 
trees  of  Cyprus,  and  these  put  forth  in  sjiring 
tender  downy  blossoms  like  those  of  the  poplar ; 
the  bloasoms  are  pale  coloured,  a.id  of  a  delidoos 
fragi-anoe;  the  natives  pull  them  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  distil  from  them  a  cordial  which  is  much 
esteemed."  Hassekiuist  (TVao.  p.  449),  under 
the  name  of  oahf,  apparently  siieaks  of  the  uune 
tree;  and  Fonkil  {IkBcnpt.  PUad.  p.  lxx\i.; 
identifies  it  with  the  Salix  Aegyptiaca,  while  be 
oonsklen   the  9a/»df  to  be  the   i9.   BabytopiGO. 


sboold  seeas,  fhm  the  lote-t«e.  or  rtObk  (aspedcsof  the 
bird's-fbot  trefourx    MeUki  M&MlM)b 

>  OMasrny  (^IS.  au4es>. 
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From  theie  diiicrepancie»  it  leetns  thai  the  Arolnc 
words  are  lued  iudetinitely  for  willows  of  diiferoit 
kinds. 

**The  children  of  Israel,"  njs  Lady  Calloott 
{Scriptwr§  MerbaL,  p.  533), «'  stiU  present  willows 
annuallj  in  their  synagogues,  boond  up  with  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  aooompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  kcown,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms, '  under  the  name 'of  **  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  oa  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  liabyloiiish  Captivity  the  willow  was 
nlways  aisodated  with  feelings  of  joyful  pixtspeiity. 
**  It  is  remarkable^"  as  Mr.  Johns  {The  Fontt 
Trcn  of  Britain,  ii.  p.  240)  tiuly  says,  "  for 
having  been  iu  different  ages  emblenoatical  of  two 
dii'ectly  opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  aaeoci* 
at«d  with  the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress." 
A  iter  tlie  Captivity,  however,  this  tree  became  the 
emblem  of  sorrow,  and  is  frequently  thus  alluded 
to  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  countiy ;  and  *'  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  **  that 
the  dedication  of  tha  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  ti-aoed 
to  the  pathetic  paiwafe  in  the  Pnalros." 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  used  '*  flat  baskets  of  wickerwork, 
similar  to  tho«e  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day" 
^Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  43).  Herodotus  (i. 
194)  speaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework 
was  of  willow ;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  re- 
presented in  the  Niueveh  scalpturea  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotiu,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  [W.  H.] 

WILLOWS,  THE  BROOK  OF  THE  (^m 

D^9"^^^  •   4  ^^^P^i  'Apo^at :   torrem  saUcum). 

T    •  T 

A  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in  his  dii^ 
over  Moab.  His  language  implifa  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country — prabably,  as 
Gfeenins  {Jeaaia,  i.  532)  obsarves,  the  southei-n 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady  m<*n- 
tioned  by  Amoe  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  n«ogniaed 
southern  limit  of  the  noiihem*  kin^om  (Fiiivt, 
ffandtob. ;  Ewald,  Propheten)  This  latter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as   **ihe  river  of  the  wilderness" 

ietirtt)^.  Widely  as  they  difTer  in  the  A.  Y.,  it 
will  be  Jbeerved  that  the  names  are  all  but  identical 
in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
plural  in  IsaisJi  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha-AndMh,  the  sam«  name  which  is 
elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Oh6r  of  modern  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  regarded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accu- 
rate form  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
Wady  el-'JJiiy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab  into  the  so-called  Ohor  e^-Safieh,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 

•  Amos  Is  speakinf  of  the  northein  IdDgdom  ootj,  not 
of  the  whole  nstioo.  which  exdudes  the  interpreution  of 
the  LXX..  C  e^  probably  the  Wady  d-ArisK,  and  also  (If  it 
were  not  predodcd  by  other  reasons)  that  of  Gesenlns, 
theKldnm. 

k  It  is  sorvlj  fncaatious  (to  say  the  least)  to  spfsk  of 
a  mere  ooaJeciure,  sach  ss  this.  In  tenns  as  positive 
and  unhedlating  sj  kf  it  were  a  certain  and  Indlsptitable 
Identtflcstion— **  Am.ft  is  the  only  sacn^  Writer  who 
iMUiUons  the  Wstl*  el-Jvlb;  which  he  lifflnra  m-  ibi' 
soatisem  Umit  of  I'slestine    . . .  'J'be  uiinui**  4ccnrtK->-  ui 


WILI^ 

fbimatio  laato  that  locality  is  very  scanty  )  to  fin  k  a 
natural  barrier  between  the  distiicts  ot  Ktrak  mal 
J^bal  (Huixkhaidt,  Syria^  Aug.  7).  This  is  u% 
improbably  alM>  the  biDok  Zkbso  {natAai-Zertit' 
of  tic  earlier  hiatory. 

Should,  however,  the  JfocW  ha'ArrMm  br  ren- 
dered **  the  Willow-torrent"— which  haa  the  aup- 
port  of  Gesenifts  (yefota)  and  Pusey  (Cmak  oa 
Amo9,  vi.  14) — ^then  it  im  worthy  of  rematk  '.bat 
the  name  Wady  Svfaaf,  «« Willow  Wady,"  k  still 
attacheil  to  a  part  of  the  main  braodi  of  the  ravine 
which  descends  from  iTaroA  to  the  north  end  of  tM 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).  Kithar 
of  tliese  positions  would  i^i'ee  with  the  requin^ 
ments  of  either  poAsaga. 

The  Targum  Paeudojouathan  translates  the  aama 
Zeiied  by  *«  osiers,"  or  ''  baskets.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton  in  his  work  on  T/W 
Netjehf  or  South  Cwudry  of  Scriptwe,  ciKleaTCiii-& 
to  identify  the  Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amoa  with 
the  Wady  el-Jeih,  which  forms  the  main  drain  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Ambah  (the 
gi«nt  ti-act  between  Jthel  Sherah  and  the  moim« 
tains  ofet'lik)  wre  discharged  into  the  Gkar  €»- 
Safieh  at  the  southern  Hid  of  the  Dead  sjea.  (Thia 
impoiiaut  wady  was  first  dcKcribed  by  Dr.  Robiu- 
son,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  thia 
work  under  the  head  of  AEAfiAB,  voL  i.  p.  89  6.) 
This  is  oeitaiuly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  aiagle 
consideration  in  its  favour  b^ond  the  magnitude  ci 
the  Wudy  el-Je&t,  and  the  consequent  probability 
that  it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Pro|^et.^ 

Over  this  name  Jerume  takes  a  aingular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  coimecting  it  with 
the  Ortbitn  (A.V.  *'  ravens")  who  fed  Elijadi during 
his  seclusion : — V  Pit)  salicibus  in  Hebraeo  legimiis 
Arabiin  quod  potest  rt  Aiabes  intdligi  ct  kg) 
Orbim ;  id  e:it  villa  in  finibus  eorum  sita  cujus  a 
plei-isque  accolae  in  Monte  Oieb  Eliae  pracbtiime 
alimenta  dicuutur.  .  .  ."  Tiie  whole  passage  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  topogmpliicol  confusion  and 
what  would  now  be  denouuc«l  as  rationalism.  [G.j 

WILLS.  The  subject  of  testamentary  di^nn- 
tion  is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  tlax  of 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  found  above.  [Heir,  toL  i.  p.  779.]  Under 
a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  land  was  limited 
by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re-enfry  in 
the  Jubilee  year.  [Juuilee,  Vows.]  But  the 
Law  does  not  tbrbid  bequests  by  will  of  sodi  limited 
interest  in  lantl  as  was  consistent  with  thoae  rights. 
The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  diflermt. 
and  theiY  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  bet, 
have  fi^u«itly  been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lcr. 
XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  6.  T. 
under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1) 
effected  in  the  cas^^  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  zvii.  23), 
(*2)  73C3mmended  Ji  the  ca-^  of  Heiekiah  (2  K.  xx. 


the  Pn^bet  m  qmu^g  of  t  as  the  * 
Arsbah'"  {.y^gth,  Itc.  M.  3&  .  U  bM  not  e<«tB  tbe 
support  that  it  was  is  the  i*ropbet*s  native  diatrks. 
Arana  was  no  **pn<f>bet  of  the  Ne|;ieb.*  He  beloogrd  ts 
the  psst ore-grounds  of  Tekoa,  not  tea  miles  fhaa  Jfvii- 
suleiu,  and  all  hi»  work  seems  to  have  lain  in  Bethel  oai 
the  northera  kingdom.  There  Is  not  oae  tiuie  «l 
evidence  that  he  ever  4et  foot  in  the  Negebk  or  kaav 
anything  of  It  Such  sUtraaenC^  as  these  ore  cskwIiKd 
only  to  damagi;  oimI  retard  tLa  too>fislteriBg  pc< 
uf  i)cri|iturr  tupugrophy. 
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li  U.  xiXTiiL  1);  and  It  m«y  be  mAmi'ked  in 
boih,  that  the  word  "set*  in  order,"  marg.  ♦*  gire 
c^rge  concerning,*'  agrees  with  the  Arabic  word 
•"command,"  Jrhich  also  means  "make  a  will" 
(Michaeli«,  Law  of  Moae$,  art.  80,  rol.  i.  p.  430, 
ed.  Smith.  Vamas  directions  concerning  wills  will 
be  found  in  the  MishnSt,  which  imply  disposition  of 
land,  Baba  Baihr.  viii.  6.  7).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WMPLE  ( nnSOO).  An  old  English  woid  fo: 
hood  or  veil,  represesting  the  Hebrew  mitpachath 
in  is.  ill.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  tiansUted 
"  veil "  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a 
kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schi-oeder,  De  Vettitu 
Huiier.hebr.cAG),  f  Dress,  p.  456.]  [W.L.B.] 

WINDOW  Qffpn  ;  Chal.  13 :  0vpis).  Tne  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  hoose  consists  gcsieially  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  woid  cKall&n  implies)  closed 
in  with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the 
tetms  drubbd/i^  (Eccl.  xii.  3.  A.  V.  "window;" 
llos.  xiii.  3,  A.  V.  «*  chimney  "),  Mrakklin^  (Cant. 
ii.  9),  and  eshndb  *  ( Judg.  ▼.  28 ;  Prov.  vii.  6, 
A.  V.  "  casement "),  the  two  former  signifying  tlie 
interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
Gooloess  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through 
lU  Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in 
modem  times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  lattice-work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with 
the  poor  the  only,  oontriTance  for  closing  the  win- 
dow (Lane's  AfodL  Eg,  i.  29).  When  the  kttice- 
work  was  open,  thei*  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
in  early  times  to  pi-event  a  pei-son  from  falling 
through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx.  9).  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  oae  or  more  look  iuto  the  stj-eet, 
and  hence  it  is  possible  for  a  pei-son  to  observe 
the  approach  of  another  without  being  himself  ob- 
sei-red  ^Judg.  v.  28 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  Prov.  vii.  6; 
Omt.  ii.  9).  in  Egypt  these  outer  windows  gene- 
rally project  over  the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27 ;  Game's 
Letters,  i.  94).  When  houses  abut  on  the  town- 
wall  it  is  aot  unusual  for  them  to  have  pi-ojecting 
windaws  surmounting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the 
cnuBtiy,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  ana  Howson's 
8t.  Paul,  i.  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
eacaped  from  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15),  and  St.  Paul 
from  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  33).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDS  (mt;.  Tluit  the  Hebrews  recognised 
ti«e  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
Mrth,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  iiiferi-ed  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  **  four  winds  " 
aa  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters "  of  the 
hemisphere  (Ex.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech. 
ii.  6;  Matt  xxiv.  31).  The  correspondence  of 
the  two  ideas  is  ezpi-essly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36. 
The  North  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
uorfh,*'*  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Koduc.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked as  favourable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  iv.  16. 
it  is  further  describe*!  in  I'rov.  xxv.  23,  as  brinpng 
,A.  V.  "drii-eth  away"  in  text;  "briugeth  forth' 
in  marg.)  rain ;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
Dcrtli-aest  wind,  which  may  bring  niiu,  but  was 
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Qes.  p.  1155. 
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certainiy  not  regarded  as  deddedly  rainy.    The 
ditBculty  connect^i  with  this  passage  has  l«l  to  tlt« 
proposal  of  a  wholly  diHerent  aense  for  the  ietm 
tzdphint  viz.  hidden  plaoe*    The  noiih-west  wind 
prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  tlie  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  the  noith  wind  from  Juoft 
to  the  equinox  (v.  Raumer^a  PalSat.  p.  79).     The 
East  wind  '  ciwaes  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia  De* 
aerta  beforo   reaching   Palestine,  and    was  hence 
termed  *'  the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  19 ; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).    It  »  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  eflfects  of  the  sbvoco  on  vegcta* 
tton  (Ex.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12;   Hofc  xiii.  15;  Joo. 
iv.  8).     It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  henct 
supposed  to  be  used  genetally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxvui.  24;  Pii.  xlviii.  7  ;  Is.  zxvii. 
8;  El.  xxvii.  26).     It  is  probably  in  this  aensa 
timt  it  ia  used  in  Kx.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or 
at  all  events  the  north-east  wind  would  be  the  one 
adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  vix.  the 
partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
80  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Uobinaon,  Res,  i.  57).    in  this  as  m 
many  other  peaaages,  the  LXX.  gives  the  **  south  " 
wind  (y^off),  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
Jhbfim.    Nor  is  this  wholly  incoiTect,  for  in  Egypt, 
where  the  LXX.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  characteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine.    The  Greek  translators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
dirticulty  of  rendering  Addtm  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23»  27, 
because  the  patching  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabjtants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Eg]rptv  but  either 
to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that  country  the  khuu 
miseen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  sanioom,  which 
comes    from  the    south-east  or    south*eouth-«Mt 
(Lane's  Mod,  Eg,  i.  22,  23).    It  is  certainly  poe- 
sible  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
mora  parching  than  elsewhere  in  that  oountiy,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term 
kdtUin  the  seoondaiy  sense  oi parching,  in  tiiis  pea- 
sage,  than  that  of  violent  in  the  othera  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  treated  the  term 
both  hero  and  in  several  other  passives,  where  it  ie 
rendered  kaua^  {KoAcmv,  lit.   the  Utmer),    In 
Jamee  i.  1 1,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  understands  this 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.    In  Pb* 
lestine  the  east  wind  provaikt  from  Febmary  te 
June  (v.  Raumer,  79).    The  South  wind,i  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula   before   reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Jc^ 
xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55;;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  20 ;  Cant.  iv.  10 ; 
Kcdus.  xliii.  16) :  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  cany  the  aamoom  into  Palestine  it8elf,k 
although  Robinson  experienced  the  ellects  of  this 
scourge    not    tar    south    of  Beersheba    {Ret,    i. 
196).     In  Egypt  the  south   wind   {kham&aetn) 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  is  termed  el-hhamdseen 
from  tliat  ciroumstance  (Lane  i.  2'J).     The  West 
and  south-west  winds  i«ich  Palestine  loaded  with 
moisture  gathei^  from  the  Mediteriaiiean  (Itobin* 
son,  i.  429),  and  are  hence  expressively  ternted  by 

k  The  term  fOdiAM  (HDV^J)  In  PS.  xl.  6  (A.  V.  -  hor- 
rible "^  has  beon  occasionally  ondentood  as  reftirfaig  to 
the  iamoom  (CNshanaen,  m  loe.  Vesen.  Thet.  p.  4 18) ;  but  if 
may  Miually  well  be  rendered  wratt  ^1  **  or  '*avansing * 
iHcueEstchbcrg,  in  locX 
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th(  Anba  "  the  6ilh(n  oT  th*  nil '  (r.  Ratn-t; 
79).  The  little  daud  "lik>  ■  maii'i  lund'  tfam 
TMt  out  oF  the  wot,  WH  mogoiMd  by  Elijah  m  ■ 
ftmmi  of  the  coming  downikll  (1  K.  niii.  44) 
■ad  Uu  lUDa  tobo  b  BUncal  bf  our  Loul  ■■  on 
■ftbcoidbDTiiFuoftliFiniithv  (Luke  xiL  M> 
WmMtIj  wiDOi  pnrrail  ia  lUntini  fi«n  Nsranbai 
to  FebnuTT. 

h  idilitioa  t«  tba  Ibiir  ngnlir  wind),  wt  hen 
DOtk*  in  the  Bible  of  tba  Iscal  eqoiilli  (AoSkof; 
Huk  It.  31 ;  Lake  lilL  33),  to  which  the  Se«  of 
Goguetntk  WM  li*bu  in  CDiuH|uni«  of  ili  proi- 
bnitf  to  bi^  groand.  uid  whirh  net*  ■ufficiaitJ|r 
Tioknt  to  fo&iKs  bcaU  (Mitt.  riii.  24;  John 
Ti.  18).  Tha  gals  vhich  occawHullr  Tail  Palo- 
tiiw  (re  noticed  nadn-  Iha  bead  irf  Whirlitud, 
la  the  DtmatiTe  oF  .St.  Paul'*  Tonga  we  tsnt  with 
the  Unek  terra  l^  (Xl4)  to  dtwHbe  the  ««tb- 
wtM  windj  the  Latin  CanM  or  Caamt  (xifci), 
kh*  aorth-weat  wind  (Acta  mli.  19);  and  ttft- 
lAitmr  (»  term  of  unoertain  orig;iD,  peritapa  a  oor- 
ruptioa  of  lifaxiXmr,  whidi  appeara  Id  niw 
NSS.),  ■  wlDd  of  a  TKTj  Tiolott  dunuiter  (tv^h- 
HJirfl)  oatning  6aa  £.N.E.  (Acta  htK.  U  ;  CoxTb. 
and  How*.  St.  Pmd,  ii.  402).    [Korocltdoh.] 

Tb*  mlaphoricsl  4lluiioai  to  the  windi  an  m; 
~-~" ■'"«  «••(  wind,  in  particular,  n*  re- 


I  T>d<iit  wind  an  alio 
nnplojed  rP^  dii.  16;  U.  liiT.  6 ;  Jar.  It.  11). 
Wind  i>  further  wed  an  an  hn^  of  i^nd  (Pi.  dr. 
4,  "  He  nnketh  Hit  ugali  winib;"  Heb.  i.  7),  aod 
aftiuuitoriMia(Jobvll.  T;!^.  liirlH.  39).  Lutlj, 
the  wind  li  frequentlT  adduced  at  a  witueea  oftix 
Creator'i power  (Job  UTiil.  25 ;  Pl  exxir.  7 ;  Eed. 
il.  5;  Jer.  1. 13;  Ptot.ht.  4;  Am.  ir.  13),aDdai 
rqntMOtiag  the  opentiooi  of  the  Holj  Spirit  (John 
iii.  8  1  Acti  ii,  2),  whon  nime  (jwytSiut)  repreaenU 
1  gcDtl*  wind.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WWB.  The  tBanD&ctnre  of  wln«  i)  carried 
Itck  Id  the  Bible  to  the  ^  of  Noah  (Geo.  ii. 
20,  SI),  to  whom  ttio  diiooTerj  of  the  proceai 
i*  aiipinntlf,  thai^  not  eiplldtlf,  attributed. 
The  natural  blttoij  and  culture  of  the  »ine  w 
dncnbcd  under  a  Kfarate  head.  [Vimt.]  The 
onlj  other  plant  whw  fruit  ie  noticed  u  having 
bf«D  conTcrted  Into  wine  wai  the  pomegrwiate 
In  PaleatiDe  the  Trnt^re  takei 
September,  ind  ii  celcbraitd  with  gireat 
Jl,  ii,   SI).      The 


(Omt. 
P'™  '  , 
ivjoidngi  (KohinKni.  id 
'  ripe  fruit  wu  gathciad 
reprciinted  In  Egyptian  painting  (Wi 
41-45),  and  Viw  inrried  to  the  winr-pi«a 
then  placed  in  the  upper  on  of  the  t« 
rvceptads  of  which  the  wine-prm  w 
[WtSE-rREml,  nnd  wa)  mbteclod 
nf  "  trauiing,  whiti  bu  preirail 
m  Oriental  and  South-European  cDnntriOi  (Keh. 
liii.  15;  Job  air.  11 ;  Ii.  iri.  10;  Jer.  at.  30, 
tlTiii,  33  ;  Am.  ii.  13 ;  Her.  >li.  15).  A  certain 
■Rionnt  of  jnice  erudal  frotB  the  ripe  fruit  fiom  iti 
own  preaure  before  the  treading  cotnmeooed.  Thii 
appcnii  to  hare  been  kept  lepAnte  from  the  mt 
ir'  the  joke,  and  tn  hare  (bnsed  Iha  glmi«a  at 
"  nrett  vim"  noticed  in  Acli  11. 13.  The  fiiit 
dropi  of  juice  that  nachad  the  lower  Tat  were 
tomwi  the  dtipo,  or  "  loir,"  and  tormed  the  fint- 
fniiti  of  Ihe  Tiiitage  (hmpx^  ^vS,  LXX.] 
wbii'h  wen  to  be  preMOUd  to  Jehorafa  (Ei,  mi. 
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'!«).  Tbe"l>wlinf"*aaee«t(dbroaedia»n 
men  accorJin^  to  the  aiie  of  the  Tnt^  and,  if  the 
J«wi  adoptfid  tb*  laae  amngemiali  ai  tbc  E|7p- 
tiuu,  the  trcaden  w«r*  vwled  in  the  opinlioB  I7 
rcfiei  liied  to  the  roof  sf  the  win^frea.  •■  npn- 
MDlod  in  Wllkinaon'i  Akc  Eg.  i.  46.  Ther  ea- 
oaungcd  CCM  wotber  br  ihiMIi  and  oiea  {ii.  iri. 
S,  10 ;  Jer  nr.  .SO,  ilnH.  33).  Their  1^  ad 
gnrmenti  wcrv  djvd  nd  with  the  juice  (Geo.  ilii- 
II  ,  II  liiii.  2,  3).     The  eipnwJ  juic#  tne^ 

colleclediE  v«la.  A  hand-preac  w, 
Dxd  in  E^-yl  (Wilkiuoa.  L  45).  bi 
notic*  of  (ich  an  inttnunent  in  the  Bible.  Ai  ta 
th«  lubseqiient  trealDMBt  of  tbe  vine,  w«  hare  bst 
little  infermatks.  SmetiiDca  it  wai  pitiTeii  in 
iti  unfennenled  itate,  and  dmnk  ai  moat,  but 
moi«  gentnllf  it  wai  bottled  off  aRer  fCTmentaticn, 
aiid,  11  it  were  dsigned  to  be  krpt  for  om  time, 
a  certain  amount  of  leea  wai  added  la  girt  H  bodj 
(la.  HT.  6).  Tbe  wine  ooqaeqiiaiilj  required  ta  ht 
"  refined  "  or  atnuned  prcrioiiilj  )o  bang  brm^ 
to  tiUe  (Ii.  <ir.  6). 


Tbe  produce  of  tbe  wine-pma  ww  deaoibad  it 
the  Hebrew  lant;ii^  hf  a  Tirielj  of  tenniL,  itdt 
:  eilber  cf  the  qiiidltr  or  of  tbc  me  of  tha 
.  Then  tcmu  hart  of  b>te  ;ean  been  ub- 
jected  to  a  rigoi-oiu  examiniitHio  with  a  Tiew  to 
•bow  that  Soipture  diBtpprorea,  or.  at  all  enw^ 
doea  sot  ipeak  with  aj^irml,  of  the  oae  of  fer> 
~Hit(d  liqaor.  In  order  to  exabliib  tbia  paeitiM 
hai  been  found  ncceaiarj,  in  all  cam  wbeii  tba 

eiplaia  than  ai  morning  either  B«f«iidtet«a 
in«  or  ftnlt,  and  to  ratrict  tb«  notioea  1/  ftr- 
ntfd  wine  to  jwuagn  of  a  nodefnnalo^  cbai* 
ter.  We  queation  whether  the  critiu  who  beT* 
adopted  Iheae  rieva  han  not  driren  thsr  aripi- 
mente  beyond  their  Cdr  ooBcluiioni.  It  but  at 
onof  be  conceded  that  th*  Hebrew  tenna  tr 


ai  there  are  fiequait  bJId- 
1  the  Bible,  it  i>  dear  Om 


of  itmog  candaniHtioa  <£  tbe 

eHecU  of  wine ;  but  it  ii  an  open  queatioo  whittiet 
the    cnndennaticai    ii   naa  rmAct 
directed  i^aimt  intancatisn  and  oceai,  thaa  agaiatf 
ilatance  which  ii  tbe  oceaitoo  of  the  taceiBL 
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this  »nVject  if  HrSah^  which  i«  andonbtedly  ipolcen 
•f  with  Approral,  inaimueh  as  it  is  firaqoently 
lltssed  with  ddgiSn  snd  aKmen,  in  the  triplet 
*  com,  wins,  and  oil,"  as  the  speoal  gifts  of  Pro- 
▼fdciioi.  This  hv  been  made  the  sabject  of  a 
•pedal  discosrion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  j^rosA 
h  Tayin  hj  Dr.  Lees,  the  object  being  to  prore 
thsi  it  means  not  wine  bat  fruit.  An  enunination 
ot*  the  Hebrew  terms  is  therefore  mwvoidable,  but 
we  desire  to  carry  it  oat  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  without  reference  to  the 
topic  which  has  called  forth  the  diseossioo. 

The  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yayiitt^  which 
is  andoabtediy  connected  with  the  Graek  oTiwt,  the 
Latin  otfHfm,  and  our  ''wine."  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  current  opinion  that  the  Indo-European 
lungoages  borrowed  the  term  Irom  the  Hebrews. 
The  reverse,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Renan, 
L€mg.  8dm.  i.  207) :  the  word  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  hmguages,  and  may  be  nferred  either  to 
the  root  ml,  '^  to  weave,"  whence  come  viert, 
rimen,  vitii,  tiita  (PMt,  Etym.  Forwch,  i.  120, 
230),  or  to  the  root  tmm,  '« to  lore  "  (Kuhn,  ZeiU,  /. 
VergL  Sprachf.  i.  191,  192).  The  word  being  a 
borrowed  one,  no  ooodusion  can  be  drawn  from  ety- 
mological considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Ttt'M  ^  is  ivftrred  to  the  root  ydrcuh, 
**  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is  applied,  according  to 
Gesenius  {ThtM,  p.  633),  to  wine  on  account  of  its 
inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  gets  posBession  of 
the  brain ;  but,  according  to  Bythner,  as  quoted  by 
Lees  {Ihosh,  p.  S2),  to  tiie  vine  as  being  a  /x»- 
Msnbfi  (kot^  'iox^i^)  In  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satiHfactory, 
but  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  tirst,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pra^ninent  value  to  the  vine  as  to 
place  it  oo  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is 
designated  bv  the  cognate  terms  yenuhthdh  and 
fn^rdtk/^.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any  valuable  con- 
el  uaon  could  be  drawn  from  this  latter  derivation ; 
for,  assuming  its  correctness,  the  question  would 
still  arise  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  the  manufactured  product  that  such  store  was 
set  on  the  vine.  'Atts*  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  **  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refen  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the 
fruit.  It  would  voy  properly  refer  to  new  wine 
as  being  reoentiy  trodden  out,  but  not  neoesMrily  to 
unfermented  wine.  It  occura  but  five  times  in  the 
BiUe  (Out.  viii.  2 ;  Is.  xliz.  26 ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18  ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  SSb0*  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  **  soak  "  or  "  drink  to  excess."  The  cng- 
nate  veri>  and  participle  are  oonstantiy  used  in  the 
latter  sense  (Deut  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xcii.  20,  21 ; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Kah.  i.  10).  The  connexion  between 
a6(>9  and  tlie  Latiu  sc^,  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
•oust  (Kitto's  CycL  #.  o.  Wine),  appeaia  doubtful : 
die  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by 
niny  {sr.  1 1 ).  8$b$  ocean  but  tiirice  (Is.  i.  22 ; 
Hos,  ir.  18 ;  Nah.  i.  10).  Chsnwr*  (Deut.  sxxii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  chcmiar  (Eir.  vi.  9,Tii.  22)  and 
ckamrd  (Dan.  ▼.  1  ff.),  conveys  the  notion  of/Mn^ 
ing  or  tffottttfm,  and  may  equally  well  apply  to 
the  prooeis  of  fermentatioo  or  to  the  fipotning  of 
liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.    Jfsssc  ' 
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(Pfe.  IxxT.  8),  mez€gi  (Cant.  vli.  2>,  and  mimMde^ 
(ProT.  zxiii.  30;  Is.  fanr.  11),  are  connected  etymo> 
logically  with  mSsoeo  and  **  mix,"  and  nnply  a  mix- 
ture of  frine  with  some  other  substance:  nacoo* 
dusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  woid  itielf  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fennented  or  unfer- 
mented, or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  intro* 
duoed,  whether  spices  or  water.  We  may  fbrther 
notice  ahicdr,^  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liqaon  except  wine  [Dbink,  Stbomg]; 
chSmeU^  a  weak  sour  wine,  or£narily  termed 
vinegar  [Vimeqar]  ;  iUMshih,^  rsndered  "  flagoo 
of  wine^  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  zvt.  1:  1  Chr. 
xri.  3 ;  Osnt.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  mean- 
ing a  cake  of  pressed  raisins ;  and  aMmdrlm,!  pro» 
poly  meaning  the  "  lees  *  or  drefi  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  XXV.  6  transferred  to  wine  that  had  been  kept 
on  the  lees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body, 
la  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms :  amOBj^  answering  to  yaym  as  the  genera 
designation  of  wine ;  glivtkot^^  properiy  motet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  tiftsra,*  a  Greased  form  of  the 
Hebrew  tiMoSr ;  and  oxoe^  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv 
10  we  meet  with  a  dngular  expression,*  literally 
meaning  mixed  umnixed,  evidently  referring  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine :  the  two  terms  cannot  be 
used  together  in  their  literal  sense,  and  hence  the 
former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "pouied 
out "  (De  Wette  m  /.  3.). 

From  the  terms  themsdves  we  pass  oo  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  elucidate 
their  meaning.  Both  yaym  and  tkM  are  oco 
sionally  connected  with  expressions  that  wooM 
apply  properiy  to  a  fi'oit ;  the  former,  for  iuktanoe, 
with  rerbs  signiHcant  of  gathet-intf  (Jer.  xl.  10, 12), 
and^notrmj/  (Ps.  dv.  14, 15);  the  latter  with  j^atA^r. 
ing  (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  ••brought  it  together**}, 
treading  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  tnthering  (Is.  xxtr.  7; 
Jod  i.  10).  So  again  the  former  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
producta  were  forbidden  to  the  Naxarite,  riz.  the 
*'  pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine  ;*  and  the  latf  cr  in 
Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  tiie  finit  b 
regained  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  dv.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
cfteerwg  effects  of  the  product  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wiiie  than  of 
fruit  seems  sdf-evident:  in  one  passage  indeed  ti^e 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  •'  muM  cheerful  '* 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  Is  a  mere  mis- 
tiaoshition,  the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nouriak  or  maJke  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  ri.  15  is  in  itaeir 
condusive  as  to  the  pr^nant  sense  in  which  the 
term  HrM  is  used,  eren  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  effect  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  produce  the  yai/m 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  Ixii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  ootlcc 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  ffrdal,  which 
withers,  is  paralleled  with  yayin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses.  And  lasUy,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  of 
tiie  tk'dth,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  duste; 
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of  tlie  ga>ptft  ^  <Mt  obacurelj  indicated  tj  tlw  ftub- 
sequmt  euloffiuni,  '*  a  blesMiug  ia  iu  it.**  That  the 
terms  "  viae  *  and  '  *  wise  '*  should  be  thus  iDtei^ 
changed  ia  poetical  language  calls  for  no  eiplana* 
tion.  We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapu  as  fruity 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  Latin  vmum 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (Plant.  Trin. 
ii.  4,  125 ;  Varr.  de  L,  L.  iv.  17 ;  Cato,  R.  £. 
c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  gi'ape  oat  of 
which  wine  b  made. 

The  question  whether  dther  of  the  aboTe  tenss 
oi-dinaiily  signilied  a  solid  subRtanoe,  would  be  at 
oiioe  settled  by  a  lelereiice  to  the  manner  in  which 
t\wj  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  yayin  we 
ave  not  aware  of  a  single  pMflsage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eating,*  With  i^e^^ard  to  UrM 
the  caM  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  generally  follows  '*  com/'  in  the  triplet  ^  oom, 
wine,  and  oiV  Aod  henoc  the  teim  applied  to  the 
consumption  of  com  ia  carried  oi\»  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  grammatical  figure  zetiguia,  to  the  other 
memben  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  psasagQ  where  the  act  of  consuming  tfrdsA 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  veib  is  a^idthdh,* 
which  constantly  indicates  thn  act  of  drinking  (e.  g. 
Gen.  iz.  21,  zzir.  22  ;  Ex.  rii.  21 :  Ruth  ii.  9),and 
is  the  gsneral  term  combined  with  deal  in  the  joint 
act  of  "eating  and  diinking"  {€, g.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16 1.  Job  i.  4;  Eod.  ii.  24;.  We  can  find  no  oon- 
firmation  for  the  sense  of  tucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Lees  {Tiroahf  p.  61):  the  passage 
quotetl  in  suppoit  of  that  sense  (Ps.lxxv.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drinking 
be  not  the  more  ootrect  rendering  of  the  term.  An 
ai^ument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual  sense 
assigned  to  tirM,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
genemlly  connected  with  *'oom,"  and  therefoie 
implies  an  edible  mthcr  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  it  may  be  rear 
sonably  urged  that  iu  any  enumeration  of  tlie  ma- 
teiials  needed  for  man's  support,  '*  meat  and  drink  " 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  scvend  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter. 

There  we,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
vmply  the  actual  manufacture  o(tirdsh  by  the  same 
I'l-ocess  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
I  ot  to  insist  on  the  probability  tJiat  the  **  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  I».  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine- vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  **  ti^eading  "  iu  con- 
nexion with  ttr6sh  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 
**  ovei-flowing  *•  and  the  **  bursting  o»it"  of  tlw 
Ur&ih  in  iht  Y»«»rt  or  lower  vat  (ycweeo;  ihr9\i^ 
Wior),  which  received  the  must  firom  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  eflect  |nro- 
duced  by  an  excessive  u$e  of  yat/in  and  HrSah,  To 
the  foi-mer  are  attributed  the  **  dai'kly  flashing  eye  ** 
^Gen.  xlix.  12 ;  A.  V.  "  i-ed,"  but  see  Gesen.  TAeg, 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tougue  (Prov.  xx.  1 ; 
Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Pi'ov. 
zxxi.  6 ;  U.  v.  11 ;  Zcch.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  eudiained 
affeitioiifc  Mfits  votjuies  (Hos.  iv.  llj,  the|«rverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposuiv  (H&b.  ii.  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  ri^ulting 

■  An  apparent  Instsnoe  oocun  in  Is.  Iv.  I,  whore  the 
**  buy  «nd  eat"  has  been  supposed  tp  refer  to  the  **  bay 
wine  «nd  nulk  "  «v-bicb  follows  ( TirttsK.  p.  9i;     Bui  the 
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flroK.  ibtheat  (chsmdk^A.  V.  '•botliea'"  of 
(Hos.  Tii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  effinis  oi'tii^teft 
are  ooafined  to  4  single  passage,  but  tjii»  a  most  d«« 
cisive  one,  vix.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  **  Whoredom  and  wina 
(yayin),  and  new  wine  (tlrdth)  take  away  tha 
heart,"  where  ttrM  appeara  as  the  diooax  of  eit* 
grossing  iuliuenoes,  in  immediate  mnnexion  with 
yayin. 

The  impression  produced  on  iht  mind  br  a  ^ 
neral  review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  ft^in 
and  tirdsh  in  their  ordioaiy  and  popular  aooeptatiaa 
reftared  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  th* 
condemnatory  paasagea  no  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  ander 
the  same  name,  but  not  invested  with  the  somr 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  pacsages 
is  there  any  decisive  c(mdemuatioa  of  the  aubatanve 
itiielf^  which  would  enforce  the  condusiou  that  tda^ 
where  an  unfermented  liquid  most  be  understood. 
The  condemnation  must  be  understood  of  4xcetsiM 
ute  in  any  case :  for  even  where  thife  is  not  expressed, 
it  is  implied:  and  therelbre  the  instances  of  wina 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  may 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  moderate  use 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  iuk 
intoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  (ermentation  are  not  rery  deduve. 
A  certain  amount  of  ferraentatioo  is  implied  in  tb* 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  waa 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  burst  oUS 
bottles.     It  has  been  sujcgested  that  the  object  oi 
placiitg  tlie  wine  in  buttles  was  to  prevent  fer> 
mentition,  but  that  in  **tlie  cue  of  old  bottbi 
fei-mentatiou  might  ensue  from  their  being  impity 
nated  with  the  lisnnenting  sulutance "  (  Tiruak^  p 
65).    This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  is 
Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  fit>m  the  spirit  of  tiu 
comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  strong 
expansive,  penetrating  principle.     It  is,  however^ 
inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  thedi^tesisioc 
is  desciibed  as  occurring  et'en  in  new  bottles.     Il 
ia  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  pt^eserved  ia  th« 
state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jara  or  bottles^  and 
then  burying  it  in  the  earth.    But  we  should  U 
inclined  to  imderstand  the  passages  above  quoted  m 
referring  to  wine  drawn  ofl'  before  the  fermentatioB 
was  complete,  either  for  inamediale  use,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine  after  the 
manner  described  by  the  Geoponic  writera  (vii.  19^ 
IDict.  of  Ant, "  Viuum  *'].  The  piesenoe  of  the  gs*- 
bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  '*  the  eye  "* 
that  sparkled  in  the  cup  (Prov.  xxiil.  31),  was  one 
of  the  tokens  of  fermenUtica  having  taken  places 
and  the  same  effect  was  very  possibly  implied  in  the 
tisiae  khemer. 

The  remaining  terms  call  for  but  few  remwks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  atis  meaoa  wine,  mad 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  fbims  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  1 8 ;  Am.  ix.  13)  veiy  much 
as  iirdsh  oocun  elsewhere,  though  other  notices 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  exoeas  (Is.  sliz, 
26 ;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  tliree  paiawgfs  ia 
which  sSbe  occurs  (Js.  i.  22 ;  Nah.  i.  10)  imply  a 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  ifo^cwfcrf  (the  o- 
pre:»ion  m  Is.  i.  22,  ind^mi,  A.  V.  "  mixed,**  ii 
supposed  to  ocnvey  the  same  idea  aa  the  Latu 
castrare  applied  to  wine  in  Pirn.  xix.  19)  by  the 
applicatirn  of  water ;  we  think  the  paamgea  ^luofci 


term  rendered  ••  buy  "  properly  mnoB  *•  to  boy 
and  hence  expresses  in  iuseif  ibe  substance  to  toe 


hmm  the  Idea  of  itrength  nUier  Uiaa  ureetn— 
tdnf  the  chanictenstic  of  a6be.  The  tern  ooeon 
in  Hos.  ir.  18,  in  the  sense  of  i  debAuch,  and  the 
verb  aeconipanying  it  has  do  oonnezioD  with  the 
Dotioo  of  aoditj,  but  would  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered **  is  pest.  The  rningling  implied  in  the  teim 
wte$$k  may  have  been  derigned  either  to  increeae,  or 
to  diminhth  the  strength  of  the  wine,  aooording  as 
apieSB  or  water  foimed  the  ingredient  that  was 
added.  The  noticsa  chiefly  fayour  the  fonner  view ; 
lor  mhigled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  ftstiTaht 
(ProT.  ix.  S,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess  (Prov. 
sxiii.  30;  Is.  t.  22).  A  cup  **  ftill  mixed/'  was 
emblematie  of  wvere  punishment  (Pk.  Ixxr.  8). 
At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
aonght;  the  wine  *'  mingled  with  myrrh  "  givan  to 
Jeeua»  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xr.  S3), 
and  the  qrioed  pomegranate  wine  panepared  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  Tiii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a  mild 
eliBraeter.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romana  were  In 
the  habit  of  flavoniing  their  wines  with  spices,  and 
sodi  preparations  were  described  by  the  former  as 
wine  4^  kpmftdrmf  KaTarK9va(6fitwos  (Athen.  i. 
p.  31  0),  and  by  the  latter  as  aronuUitei  (Plin.  xiv. 
19,  §5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  dted 
in  ftvonr  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  noticed  m  Beraeh.  7,  §5 ;  P^aaeh.  7,  §13,  and 
the  Utter  in  ScAen.  2,  §1.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  chaxacCer  of  the  *'  sweet  whie,"  noticed  in  Acts 
ii.  18,  calls  for  some  little  remark.  It  could  not 
be  fww  wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  about  eight  months  must  have  dapsed 
between  the  vintnge  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It 
inl^t  have  been  applied,  just  as  m«fhofi  waa  by 
the  Romans,  to  wine  that  had  been  pivserved  for 
•bout  a  year  in  an  uniermentcd  state  (,Cato,  J2.  S. 
V,  120).  Bui  the  explanations  of  the  andent  lexi- 
oographen  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  lusdous 
qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but 
tn  its  being  produced  fixmi  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
grape;  for  both  in  Hceyduus  and  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  the  term  yk9VK9f  is  explained  to  be  the  juice 
that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape  before  the 
treading  commenced.  TIm  name  itself,  therefoi'e,  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  unfermented  liquor, 
while  the  context  implies  the  reverse :  for  St.  Peter 
wtHild  haixily  have  oHered  a  serious  defence  to  an 
accusation  that  was  not  seriously  made  ;  and  yet  if 
the  sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating, 
the  accusation  could  only  have  been  irouicaL 

As  consideroble  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  sweetness,  as  distinguiiihed  from  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  mesek 
and  tSbtf  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  waa 
characteriaed  more  espedally  by  sweetness,  was 
ctfbas*,' rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *•  honey"  (Gen. 
xliii.  11 ;  Ef.  xxvii.  17).  This  waa  prepared  by 
boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original 
hulk,  in  whkh  case  it  was  termed  $apa  by  the 
Latins,  and  ifiit**  or  vipaiop  by  the  Greeki ,  or  else 
to  half  its  bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  de^ 
frtUum  (Plin.  xiv.  11).  Both  the  substance  and 
the  name,  under  the  fmn  of  cb'te,  are  in  common 
ose  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  We  may  fuither 
Botioe  a  less  artificial  mode  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor  from  the  gr^,  namely,  by  piwsing  the 
juitv  directly  into  the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen. 
xi«  II.    And,  lastly,  there  ^ipears  to  have  been  a 
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bcrerage,  olso  of  a  sweet  character,  produced  b) 
macerating  grapea,  and  hence  termed  tin  "  liquor"  * 
of  graoee  (Num.  vi.  3).  These  later  preparatkoa 
are  allowed  in  the  Koran  (xri.  ti9;  as  bubatitntes 
for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  winea  of  Pa* 
lestine  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  alV  r  the 
localities  in  whidi  they  were  made.  We  have  uc 
notices,  however,  to  this  effect  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  spedal  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  vaDey  nwr  Da* 
mascoB,  which  in  ancient  tunes  was  prised  at  Tym 
(£s.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  monarchs  (Stinb. 
XV.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  indents  of  Da- 
mascus (Porter,  DomaaoMS,  i.  333) ;  and  the  wine 
of  LdMoon,  firnied  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  uaes  of  wine  in  private  liik 
there  is  Uttle  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occa- 
sions of  ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18;,  and  at 
testivala,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  mo* 
numents  of  andent  E^jpt  furnish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  nule  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch  (de  IwU.  6;  that  no  wine  was  drank  in 
Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Ptammetichus,  and  this 
passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  Gen. 
xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Pfeammeiichua 
did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  the^r  aaceitlotal 
office  (Died.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad 
life,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jo- 
nadab,  wishing  to  pei-petuate  that  kind  of  life  among 
his  poatttity,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to  tliem 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6).  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  abstained  from  wine  on 
purely  politica]  grounds  (Died.  xix.  94). 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrlHoe 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  tirstrfruits 
(licv.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  olfei  ings  (Num.  xv.  5). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7  that  strong  driiik 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occasions. 
Ti&e  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  {tUrM)  an  of  other 
products,  and  thia  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  pahapa,as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii.  16,  at 
the  pboe  wher«  the  Temple  wasi  aituated  i'Deut.  xii. 
17,  18).  The  priest  was  also  to  reoeire  fi  ret* fruits 
of  wine  (Hr^),  as  of  other  artides  (Deut.  xviii. 
4 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29) :  and  a  promiae  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  feithful  pajrment  of  thexe  dues 
(Prov.  iii.  9,  10;.  The  priests  were  in-ohibited  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  btforo  performing 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the  plat* 
which  thia  prohibition  holds  in  the  narrative  favouia 
the  presumption  that  the  ofienoe  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Ezekid  repeats  the  prohibition  as  far  as  wine  ia 
oonceroed  (Ks.  xllv.  21).  The  Naxarite  was  pix>* 
hibited  from  the  use  of  wine,  or  atrong  drink,  oi 
even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  continuance  of 
his  vow  (Num.  vi.  3);  but  the  adoption  of  that 
vow  waa  a  voluntary  art.  The  use  nf  wine  at  the 
paschal  feast  wae  not  enjoined  by  the  Law ;  but  had 
becooM  an  estalJished  rustom,  at  aJl  evenU  in  the 
fwetrBaby Ionian  period.  The  cup  was  handed  round 
four  times  aooDxling  to  the  ritual  proscribed  in  the 
Mislma  (Paaoh.  10,  §1),  the  third  cup  being  dwig^ 
anted  the  *'  cup  of  bleaHi^  **  (1  Gor.  1. 16),  becauai 
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cmoi  WM  tli«o  Mid  {P09aoh.  10,  §7).  {,PjkS80VER]. 
TheoontoitB  of  the  cup  are  spedficikUjdeKribed  by 
•or  Lord  as  '*  the  iiuii"  {y4ypnfM)  oi  the  Tine  (Mutt, 
uri.  29 :  Mwk  ziv.  25 ;  Lake  xzU.  18),  and  io  the 
Miehna  iHinplj  as  wiue.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
warm  water  oa  these  oocaei(»i8,  as  implied  io  the 
DOtioe  of  the  wanning  kettle  (Pctach,  7,  §13). 
Henoe  in  the  earlj  Christian  Church  it  was  usual 
V>  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water,  a  custom 
as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Justin  Maityr's  time  {Apol, 
i.  65).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  hold- 
ing office  in  the  (.^hui^ ;  as  that  thej  should  not 
be iripotwoi  (1  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  A.  Y.  ** giTen  to  wine'*), 
mnning  insolent  and  Tioleat  under  the  influence 
•f  wine;  "not  giTen  to  much  wine**  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8);  "not  en^lavad  to  much  wine"  (Tit  ii.  3). 
The  term  v7i^i\9os  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2  (A.  V. 
"sober"),  expivsses  general  Tigilance  and  drcam- 
spectiim  (Schleusner,  Lex,  t.  9. ;  Alfoid,  i»  ho,), 
St.  Paul  advises  Timothj  himself  to  be  no  longer  a 
habitual  water 'drinker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  r.  23^.  No  very  aatis- 
fi^tory  reason  can  be  assigned  mr  the  place  which 
this  injunction  holds  in  the  l^pistle,  unless  it  were 
intended  to  correct  any  possible  misanprehaiL^on  as 
to  the  pi^ecedtng  words,  *'  Keep  thyself  pure."  Tlie 
piiecepts  above  quoted,  as  well  as  otiiers  to  the  some 
ctTect  addressed  to  the  disciples  geneially  (Kom.  xiii. 
13 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  PM.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  ancient  tiuMH,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quaiier.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WmK-FB£88  (m  ;  n^^;  nn^B).  Fi-om  the 

scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather  that 
the  wine^presses  of  the  Jews  oonsi»ted  of  two  i«- 
ceptacles  or  vats  p*.aced  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  giape*  weiie  tixKlden, 
while  the  lower  one  rf«eived  the  expiessed  juice. 
The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13  :—**  The  press  {gath)  is  full :  the  fats  (yeke- 
bim)  overflow  " — the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must.  Yehjb 
is  similaily  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  10,  whera  the  verb  rendered  "  burst  out*' 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  nf 
**  abound"  (Gesen.  Thts,  p.  1130).  OcUh  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  with  p4mSA  in  a  parallel 
sense  in  the  following  verae.  Elsewhere  jfeMf  is 
not  etiicUy  applied ;  for  in  Job  xxiv.  1 1,  and  Jer. 
ilviii.  33,  it  refo^s  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  (itDA^mer  Cproperly  the  vat  wider 
the  press)  is  subvtitiited  for  Aify^t,  as  given  in 
Mark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  bj  the  term 
galAf  as  ienotiug  the  most  important  portion  of  it ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appeaiv,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  yeike6  is  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii.  25;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The 
aaroe  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
win»>presB  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30 ;  Deut.  xv.  14 ; 
2  K,  vi.  27 ;  Hoe.  ix.  2).  The  term  pMUi,  as 
naed  in  Hagg.  ii.  16,  probably  refera  to  the  oon- 
tenta  of  a  wine-vat,*  ratlier  than  to  the  press  or 
vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  m- 
hesm  out  of  the  solid  rock  (la.  v.  2,  mai-gm; 

•  The  LXX.  reiHlHs  the  tenn  by  fierpn^^,  the  Ot«ek 
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Matt.  xxi.  33).  Andent  wme-prewws,  m# 
structed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Pal»4iue,  ooe  of 
which  i<«  thus  described  by  Robinson : — '  Advairtfi*^ 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the  up|«i  MJe 
a  shallow  vet  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  sqoare, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Two  f(<et  lower  dvwn 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  lour  feet  square 
by  thrae  feet  deep.  The  grape*  were  titiddeD  'ai  the 
sliallow  upper  vat,  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hoie 
at  the  bottom  (still  ranaiiiing}  into  the  Inwer  vat'* 
{B.  R,  iii.  137,  603 ).  The  wine-preeMes  wm  thus 
permanent,  and  were  sufficiently  weU  known  to 
ser^-e  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.  rii. 
25  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  upper  receptacle  i^^tk) 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  thi-eshmf  beiiig 
carried  on  in  (not  **  by,"  as  in  A.  V.)  it,  n^  w*i 
done  by  Gideon  for  the  aake  of  oonoealmeiit  (Jud^. 
vi.  1 1).  [Fat.]  [W.  L.  B.j 

WINNOWING.     [AORICULTtTRK.] 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OP  SIKiCH. 

[ECCLESIASTIOJS.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.  2«^ 
'XaXwfiAv ;  Xo^a  lS^>Kopmyros ;  later,  ^  So^tft : 
Liber  8cipienUa€\  SapierUiaSaiomoHiM;  Sophia  Sa^^ 
lomonis.  The  title  io^ia  was  also  a|^lied  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Melito  <tp.  Euseb.  II.  £. 
iv.  26  (Ilopai^ai  1^  acd  ^  %o^lm\  see  Vale*,  or 
Houth  ad  ioc,),  and  also  to  Koclesiasticiis,  as  hlpi* 
phanius  (adv,  hatr.  Ixxvi.  p.  94\  iv  rsus  lo^fait, 
IkoXoiAMtnis  r4  ^fu  jcol  vioi;  3<^x)»  ^^^^'"^  whidi 
oonsiderable  confusion  has  aiisen. 

1.  Tisr^— -The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  pmsuied  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  tnutslationa 
into  Sjiiac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter* 
the  Aimenian  is  said  to  be  tlie  most  important ;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  being  parB|ihrastic  and 
inaccurate  (Grimm,  EmL  §10).  The  Grv«k  text« 
which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  undoubtedly 
the  original,  offers  no  remarkable  ftaturBs.  The 
vai*i«tions  in  the  MSS.  are  confined  within  nairow 
limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  ol 
distinct  early  recensions ;  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  serious  corruptions  anteri<Mr  to  exh»t2i^ 
Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin  Versioii,  which 
was  left  untouched  by  Jerome  (/Voe/.  m  LAr, 
SoLf  In  eo  libro  qui  a  pleriaque  Sapitntia  Salamamit 
inscrilNtar  ....  calamo  tempenvi ;  tantununodo 
canonicas  Saiptur^  emendare  desiderana,  ei  studiom 
meum  certis  magia  quam  dubiis  oommendare)»  is  ia 
the  main  a  close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the 
original  text,  such  as  are  duunacteristic  of  the  oU 
version  generally.  Examples  of  these  additiona  ax« 
found — i.  15,  Injtmtitia  auUm  mortis  ed  «oqvd- 
titio  ;  ii.  8,  NuUmn  pratum  §it  ^md  nm  per^^»* 
aeat  luxuria  Hfottra ;  iL  17,  et  aoMimv  qmae  enmi 
nemisaima  iUim;  vi.  1,  MHior  est  wapigfdia  ifuam 
vim,  et  tir  prvdmu  qwanforiis.  And  the  osci* 
fctruotion  of  the  paialUism  in  the  two  fiiat  card 
suggests  the  belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  I.atia 
reading  may  be  correct.  But  other  additioiia  point 
to  a  diflemt  conclusion:  vi.  23,  duigite  hamm 
K^nentiaeoiimet  qmprmetiu p^utia^  viiJLll,«t 
faoie$ principum  nUrabtmitir  me;  ix.l9»  quicarjqm 
placuertaU  iibi  domme  a  jiroie^ib ;  xi.  2^  «  dife> 
iione  potfu  wi,  etmea  oum  einmdtentmi  jUH  imrad 
iaetati  9uiU. 

The  chief  Gnsck  MSS.  in  whidi  the  book  is  con* 
tained  are  the  Codca  SmaUiciu  (^),  the  CodL 
JihxtmdHnM  (A),  the  C*d,  VoHoamm  (B),  aowi  tbt 
Cod  Ephfaemimsr^iZ.      The  ectiiv  text  ^|ii» 
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ierved  in  the  thiee  xonnar ;  in  the  latte*,  jnlf  oon* 
FJUerable  fragments:  Ttii.  &-ii.  10;  ziT.  19-xTii. 
18;  zTuL  24.iiz.  22. 

SftbAtier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  cbae 
(or  hie  edition:  "Corbeienaee  duoe»  unusi  San- 
gei-maneiuwm,  et  aliuin  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remoa," 
of  which  he  profeases  to  gire  almost  a  complete  (but 
certainly  not  a  literal)  collatton.  The  variations 
ai-e  not  geneniUy  important;  but  patristic  qnota- 
tiona  show  that  in  earij  times  very  considerable 
differences  of  text  eiisted.  An  important  MS.  of 
the  book  in  the  Brit  Mus.  Egeriok,  1046,  Saec. 
riii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Contmtt. — ^The  book  has  been  Tarioosly  di- 
vided *  but  it  seems  to  fiill  most  naturally  into  two 
great  diTisions :  Cl)  i.-ix.;  f2)  z.-zix.  The  first 
contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of 
Wiadom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these  parts 
ia  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  piai:ie  of  Wiadom  as  the  souixx  of  immor- 
tility  in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensualists 
'  i.-v.) ;  and  next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide 
of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princes, 
aud  the  interpreter  of  the  universe  (Ti.-ix).  The 
seuond  part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom 
8umnuuily,aa  presenring  God's  eenrants  fix>m  Adam 
to  Moses  (x.  l.-xi.  4),  and  more  particolarly  in  the 
puni»hment  of  the  Ejzyptians  and  Ganaanitea  (xi. 
5<  16 ;  xi.  17-xii.).  This  punishment  is  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idolatry*  which,  in  its  rise  and  progivss, 
presents  the  fiilse  substitute  for  Revelation  (ziii., 
xiv.).  And  in  the  last  section  (zv.-xiz.)  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  is  used  to  illustrate  in  detail  the 
ootitrasted  fertunea  of  the  people  of  God  and  idolap 
lers.  The  whole  argument  may  be  presented  in  a 
tabular  form  in  the  rollowing  shape. 

l.—^^h.  i.-ix.  Th€  doctriiu  of  Wtsdom  m  ilte  apvri- 
tttaif  inteUectvalt  and  moral  atpeoU, 

(a).  i.-v.  Wisdom   the  giver  of  happiness  and 
immortality. 
The  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-1 1). 
Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5). 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11). 

The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (!.  12-16). 
The  reawuing  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 
SiK  'in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(21-24). 

The  gooiy  and  wicked  in  life  (as  mortal),  (iii. 
1-iv.). 

In  chastisements  (iii.  1>10). 

In  the  rasulta  of  life  (UL  ll-iv.  6). 

ln]«ngthofme(7-20). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.). 

The  judgment  of  oonsdenoe  (l.*]4). 

The  judgment  of  God — 

On  the  godly  (15-16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 

0).  vi.^   Wisdom  the  guide  of  lift. 
Wiidom  the  guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-31). 
Thi  responsibility  of  power  (1-11). 
Wiidom  soon  fbnnd  (12-16). 
Wisdom  the  source  of  true  sovereignty 
(17-21). 

T^  charMter  and  realm  ot  wiadom 
Open  to  all  (vi.  22-viL  7). 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  S-viii.  2*^. 
Swmring  all  life  (viii.  2-17). 


Wisdom  the  gift  of  God  fvili.  17-tz. 
Prayer  for  wisdom  (tz.'j 


II.— <:h.  z.-xix.    TKg  doetriM  of  WMm  in  ill 
hiatarioal  cupeett, 

(a).  Wisdora  a  power  to  aave  »nd  chastise. 
Wiadom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God's  peqile 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi.  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  Gobi's  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-xii.). 
The  Egyptians  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaanites  (zii.  3-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 

{$).  The  growth  of  idolatiy  the  oppoaite  to 
wisdom. 
The  worship  of  nature  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (ziii.  10*ziv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  effecU  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31). 

(7).  The  conU«st  between  true  wonhippen  aud 
idolaters  (xv.-zix.). 

The  genei-al  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exoidus — 

The  action  of  beasU  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  nature — water 

fii«  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symbolic  darkness  (xvii.-xviii.  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-25). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  thdr 
working  to   save  and    destroy   (xiz. 
1-21). 
Conclusion  (ziz.  21). 

The  sabdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined, 
though  it  ia  not  difficult  to  trace  the  main  current 
of  thought.  Each  section  contains  the  preparaUoti 
for  that  whidi  follows,  just  aa  in  the  classic  trilogy 
the  dose  of  one  play  shadowed  forth  the  subject 
of  the  next.  Thus  in  ii.  246,  iv.  20,  ix.  18,  Jic., 
the  fresh  idea  ia  enunciated,  which  is  subseauently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  dansea  whidi 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  idle  repetitions  of 
thought  really  spring  from  the  elaboratcnesa  of  ita 
structure. 

3.  Unity  and  integrity. — It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 
parts,  has  given  occasion  firom  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  It  ia  the  work  of  two  or  more 
authors.  C.  F.  Houbigant  {ProUffg.  ad  Sap,  et 
Eeclea.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters 
were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  later 
chapters.  Eichhom  (£W.  in  a.  Apoc,  1795), 
rightly  fteling  that  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wiidom  were  required  by  the  close  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1. 
Machtigal  {Dae  Bueh  Weish,  1799)  devised  a  fiv 
more  artificial  theory,  tad  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  in  the  book  the  records  of  (so  to  speak)  an 
antiphonic  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  ddivered  in  three 
sittings  of  the  sacred  schools  by  two  oompaniea  oi 
doctors.  BretKhneider  (1804-5),  following  out  the 
simpler  hypothesis,  found  three  diflferoit  writingp  in 
the  book,  of  which  he  attributed  the  first  part  (L 
1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  timeof  Antiodiua 
Kpiph.,  the  second  (vi.  9-x.)  to  a  philoaephii 
Aleiaitdriao  Jew  of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  tb^ 
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ttiM  ^ili.*]Si,)  to  a  oootonporarj',  bat  nneda- 
crftMl  Jew.  whc  wrote  under  tht  iDfloenoe  of  the 
nid«&  Xfttiooal  prejudioes.  The  eIeT«tth  chapter 
WM»  M  he  rappoMd,  added  hj  the  oompiler  who 
hit>ught  the  thiw  chief  puts  together,  fiertholdt 
{Einleitung,  1S15)  tell  \mk  apon  a  modifitttioa 
of  the  eerUeet  division.  He  indufled  chap.  i.-xii. 
hi  the  original  book,  which  he  i^pgaiiled  as  eawtitially 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-zti.)  is, 
in  hie  judgment,  pi-edominantlj  theological.  It  ia 
oeedleee  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  arguments  by 
which  these Tarioiis  opinions  were  maintained,  but 
when  taken  together,  they  furnish  an  instructire 
example  of  the  couive  of  subjectiTe  criticism.  The 
true  refutation  of  the  one  hypothesis  which  they 
haTe  in  common — the  dirided  authorship  of  the 
book — is  found  in  the  substantial  harmony  and 
connexion  of  its  parte,  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
general  tone  and  manner  of  thought  throughout  it, 
and  ret  mote  in  the  essential  uniformity  of  style 
and  language  which  it  presmta,  though  both  are 
necessaiiiy  modified  in  some  d^«e  by  the  subject 
nwtter  of  the  different  sei'ttona.  (For  a  detailed 
examination  of  tlie  arguments  of  the  '*  Separatiati," 
ve  Grimm,  Exeg.  Bandb,  §4 ;  and  Bauermeister, 
Comm,  •»  lib.  Sap.  3  ff.) 

Some,  howerer,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
hare  questioned  its  intcgiity.  Eichhom  imagined 
Uiat  it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  anthor  (EM.  p. 
148);  Grotius,  apparaiitly,  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  Lber  esse 
iroVovfMt);  and  others  hare  been  found,  in  later 
tintes,  to  support  ea<^  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obrious 
thnt  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fuUy  satisfied  by 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  hiatory  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  last  rerae  foniishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compai-es,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Maoc. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  (iratx)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  oonsideration  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  passages  which  hare  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-20,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
sir.  7 ;  oomp.  Homiiiss,  p.  174,  «d.  1850)  lose  all 
their  force,  if  fiurly  iutupreted. 

4.  Style  and  Language, — ^The  literary  character 
of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  In 
the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  rocabulaiy  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declamation,  both  in 
power  and  rariety  of  diction.  No  existing  work 
ivpresentfl  perhape*  moi-e  completely  the  style  of 
composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  tlie  artificial 
baUmdng  of  words,  and  the  fiequent  niceties  of 
arrangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
remiiKled  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Prodicua  (Xen. 
Memorab.  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  suhtle  refinements 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  beam  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  effect 
of  different  parta  of  the  book  is  rery  unequal.  The 
fiorid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  atter  efiect, 
whidi  may  be  not  unsuited  to  ririd  intellectual 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thus  the  foiTsd  contrasts 
and  fiintastic  exaggeititions  in  the  desciiption  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  cannot  but  displosas  while  it  is 
eqiuilly  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyrical  foi^oe 
9f  the  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1,  fr.)^id  of  the 
pietore  of  future  jud^ent  (r.  15,  If.).  The  mag- 
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nmk  among  the  noblest  possngss  of  himaaJi  ti^ 
quence,  and  it  would  be  perluips  trcpoasiole  te 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  th«»  lemait 
of  classical  antiquity  mora  pregnant  with  nolJe 
thoui^t,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phiaseoiqigy. 
It  may  be  placed  beside  the  Hymn  of  Cleantiies  ei 
the  risions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  powei 
to  cnarm  and  move.  Examples  of  strange  or  new 
woitis  may  be  found  almost  on  erenr  page.  Sutsh 
are  kyaM^iafi^s,  wpetrinXaaros^  clS<x^e«a,  ky^ 
os^x^a,  ^d(ety,  AjciyAiSsrrof,  ^yt0at^i6s,  ^m- 
Tcia ;  otlieiii  belong  characteristically  to  later  Gre^k, 
as  8ia/So^Aioy,  amraraicAatf^toA,  ASidhrrisrof.  Up4^ 
(uwy  i|aXAos,  iar9plffwmtrroSt  be. ;  otherR,  min, 
to  the  language  of  philosophy,  6fiMowa§^s^  (mri' 
k6s,  9pov^or69ain  &c. ;  and  ethers  to  the  UUC., 
X*pff6m,  dkoKoirmfia,  &c.  No  dass  of  writiugi 
and  no  mode  of  combination  appear  to  be  un* 
fiuniliar  to  the  writer.  Some  of  the  phrases  which 
he  adopts  are  singularlr  happy,  as  mardxpfcs 
ifuiprlaM  (i.  4),  iXa/Corwieeioi  iravdpa  M» 
(ii.  16),  iKvls  ^Bopoeias  wXiy^s  (iii.  4\  Jur. ; 
and  not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  wei^ty  sen- 
tences in  which  he  gathers  up  the  truth  on  which 
he  b  dwelling:  vi.  19,  iufHoa-dn  I77W  ^wi 
voici  ieov ;  xi.  26,  ^cfSi}  M  vdsrafv  ^1  r&  ^sri, 
iivwora  ^lA^^'^X**  '^^  numenMS  arti- 
ficial i-esouroes  with  whidi  the  book  abounds  aie  a 
less  pleasing  mark  of  labour  bestowed  upon  ita 
composition.    Thua,  in  i.  1,  we  have  Ayaa^are 
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kwKimifrg,  .  .  .  (ifH^trare ;  v.  23,  ^nm^  .  .  . 
iMvr6tmt ;  xiii.  1 1,  ««pi^v^er  c^a#w»  .  .  .  cal 
rcxyiKtd|A€yaf  cis-peawf ;  six.  20,  nimrkw  c#nr- 
cror.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  equaihf 
artificial,  but  fenerally  mavt  elective,  and  often 
very  subtle  and  forable ;  vii.  29,  Irri  •v^  a9rw 
(^  vo^la)  whwpww^mripa  i^Xiav  col  ihrt^  wi#w 
HtfTpsfK  innw.  ^wrl  avyicptpofiitr^  SMfv^o-aerai 
voaripa.  rovro  jikv  yitp  SioScxerai  rv(,  ffo^ims 
9i  oine  Arrurx^t  irairfa. 

The  Uuiguage  of  the  Old  Latin  tnuidation  fes  aU> 
it«elf  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  characteiistic  provincialisms  whidi  eha^ 
where  maiic  the  earliest  African  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vuloatb,  §43.]  Such  are  the 
substantives  extammima,  refrigernani  finnrcl*- 
ritaSt  medietoM^  nimiMat,  aatvetCas,  mgteniacwU^m ; 
aubUatio;  ossuiriff,  doctrix,  eiedrix;  fmrnentoraiia 
(ikfAytiala) ;  ineolatua ;  the  adjectives  i 
vnefftigibUi»t  odibUii ;  tncom^imiatef,  m 
indiscq>linatm,  msenaatug,  msaMuiotes  (i 
icpirot) ;  fumigabundva ;  the  verbs  aa^MaMdre, 
mmauetaret  mprcperare ;  and  the  phrases  impo^ 
sibUis  itjonittere,  partibua  (  =:partim^  ewaaiei  ohilu 
fionestaSf  pravidentiae  (pi.). 

5.   Ofigmal  Lantptage. — ^The  chaxwleiistica  of 

the  language,  which  have  been  just  noticed,  ai«  «a 

marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  hare  been  nuacd 

as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  tot,  if  it  had  not 

b(«n  that  the  book  was  once  mtpposed  to  he  the 

work  of  Solomon.     It  waa  maumed  (so  fiir  rightly) 

that  if  the  tiaditional  Utie  were  con«rt^  the  book 

must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  beliel 

which  was  thua  baaed  upon  a  fiJse  opinion  as  ta 

the  authorship,  suiTived,   at  least  partially,  fx 

«ome  time  afler  that  opinion  was  abandoned.     Yet 

IS  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superficial  ex- 

unination,  tliat  the  style  and  language  <ji  the  book 

<how  conclusively  thnt  it  could  not  havn  been  the 

{  work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  tr^ 

I  tainty  that  the  fi^eedom  of  the  Groeh  drtioa  «  a 
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bf  no  Ammaic  text.  This  was  well  staied 
«t  Jcjmoe,  who  says,  **  Fertur  et  vtofdptros  Jesu 
llii  Siracfa  liber,  et  alius  ^t*j9tT(ypa^ot  qui 
Swf'entia  ^kllo^lODis  inacribitui  .  .  .  (iecundus  apud 
llebraeort  nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Graecam 
eloquetitiam  redolet"  {I^raef.  m  Libr.  8ahm.);  aad 
it  seemB  sapei'tiaoaB  to  add  any  further  argument 
to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading  of  any 
one  chapter.  It  is,  howerer,  interesting  on  other 
grounds  to  obseiTO  that  tiie  book  contains  mie- 
quivocal  ti-aoes  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  wheiv  it 
diflers  fiDm   the  Hebrew:  ii.  II,  ivtSfitivvfitv 

iirrl  (Is.  iii.  10);  zv.  10,  tnroihs  ^  Kapliia 
tAruv  (Is.  xHt.  20)  ;  and  this  not  in  direct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Oreek  trans- 
lator might  have  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
ieriog  of  the  version  with  which  he  wiis  fiuniliar, 
bot  wiiere  the  woi\ls  of  the  LXX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself.  But  wiiile  the  original  lan- 
guage ot*  the  book  may  be  I'egarded  as  oeilainly  de- 
termined by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  it«  composition ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  pi-eseiiti  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  determhie  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  ^Doctrinal  cAoracftfr.— The  theological  teach- 
mg  of  the  book  offers,  in  many  iieapects,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Gi'edr 
philoinphy  which  is  fsund  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
of  the  Divine  Natui«,  which  springs  rather  fit>m 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tliought  than  iwm  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  wiiter  describes  Him  as 
**  having  ci-eated  the  nniverse  out  of  matter  with- 
out tbim "  (rrtircura  rhv  K6vpuw  i\  iL/A6ppov 
0Aiff,  xi.  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the 
Ptatoiiista,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  {De  Vict, 
Offer.  §13),  to  describe  the  pre-existing  matter  out 
ef  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Philo,  De 
Mund,  Op.  §5)  evidently  implying  that  this  in- 
determinate matter  was  itself  uncreated.  What- 
ever attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement 
mto  harmony  with  the  doctn'ne  of  an  absolute 
primal  creation,  it  if  evident  that  it  derivai  its  form 
from  Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the 
oonoeptioD  which  is  presented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  and  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15 ;  contrast  2  Cor. 
V.  1-4) ;  and  we  most  refer  to  some  extra-Judaic 
source  for  the  remarkable  doctiino  of  the  pr»- 
existenoe  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistakeable  ex- 
pression in  viii.  20.  The  form,  indeed,  in  whidi 
this  doctrine  is  enunciated  differs  alike  fitnn  that 
given  by  Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less 
Iforeign  to  the  pure  Hebi'ew  mode  of  thou{^t.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  writer  represeuts  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  filling  (i.  7)  and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1), 


■  The  ftmoos  pMSSflS,  it  l2-ao,  has  been  veiy  fln»> 
qnently  re9ird«d,  both  in  early  and  modem  times,  as  a 
^rtipliecy  of  the  Pasniun  uf  Christ,  **  the  child  of  God.*'  1 1 
to  qiiutffd  III  this  senwe  by  Tprtuillao  (adv.  Jftur.  tU,  22), 
Cyprlu  il€Mtim  U.  14^  Uippulytus  (Dem.  adv.  Jud.  A). 
Orlgeii  {.Him.  yi.  m  E»,  \.\  and  many  later  Faiben. 
aiJ  Runiikh  lnterpret»-rB  Lave  Kenftrally  foUoMred  their 
>;iinloii.  it  uptfVM  obvioiim  however,  that  ibe  ponage 
yinialm  no  Individual  reft^rsiicr ;  and  the  coincidenees 
ft>H»  exist  bi'iwceo  tb*"  langua^  and  details  in  the 


but  even  here  the  icjsa  of  **  a  soul  of  the  world  " 
seems  to  influeooe  his  thoughts ;  and  the  same  re* 
mark  applies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Provi 
dence  (irifM^raio,  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2 ;  comp.  Grimm,  ad 
loo.)f  and  of  the  four  cardinal  virtual  (viii.  7, 
ffw^poa^t  ^p^PHCif,  9utatov^inii,  iufiptla). 
which,  in  form  at  least,  show  the  efiect  of  Stoic 
teaching.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  ol 
the  chanicterittic  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  the  futmv  triumph  of  the 
good  is  entirely  unooonected  with  any  revebtion  ot 
a  personal  Messiah*  (iii.  7, 8,  v.  16 ;  comp.  Grimm 
Ml  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view  of  the  eschatology 
vc  the  book).  The  identilicatioa  of  the  temptei 
(Gen.  iii.),  airectly  or  indirectly,  with  the  devil,  as 
the  bringer  •*  of-death  into  the  worid  "  (ii.  23,  24), 
is  the  most  remarkable  develofHuent  of  Biblica: 
doctrine  which  the  .book  contains;  and  this  preg- 
nant passage,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  d«^ 
claration  as  to  the  action  of  man's  fi«  will  in  the 
taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine  teaching  oi 
the  0.  T.  in  the  fiiioe  of  other  influences.  It  is  al«o 
in  this  point  that  the  Rteudo-Solomon  differa  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  recognises  no  such  evil 
power  in  the  world,  though  the  doctrine  must  have 
been  well  known  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Gfiiirer, 
Philo,  &c  ii.  238)>  The  subsequent  deliverance 
of  Adam  from  his  titmegression  {i^tlKwro  adr^i* 
i»  waptatTi&fieeros  tZtov)  is  attributed  to  Wisdoifi ; 
and  it  appeara  that  we  must  understand  by  this, 
not  tlie  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that; 
wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  immoi^ 
tality  (viii.  17).  Generally,  too,  it  may  I e  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books.  Proverbs  and 
Eodesiastes,  thera  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  Dian  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Pisalms  and  the  Pro- 
phets, the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significaDoe  is  assumed  to  luiderlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  tic.) ;  i«nd 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 
priestly  di-ess  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
image  of  the  Divine  glory  in  creation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant — an  expUnation  which  is 
found,  m  the  main,  both  in  Philo  {De  Vita  Mo§. 
f  12)  and  Joeephos  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  as  well  as  in 
later  writeiv  (comp.  also  xvi.  6,  §7;.  In  connexion 
with  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regaiYled  as  carrying  on  one  step  further 
the  great  prablem  of  life  contained  in  Eodesiastes 
and  Job ;  while  it  differs  from  both  formally  by  the 
admixture  of  Greek  dements,  and  doctrimtdly  by 
the  supreme  promiiimm  given  to  the  itlea  of  im- 
mortality A»  the  vindicatitm  of  Divine  justice 
(comp.  below,  §9). 

7.  The  doctriM  of  Wudom. — It  would  be  im> 
possible  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progi-eseire  de> 
velopment  of  the  docti-ine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Diviue 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the  Cieator 


Gospels  are  doe  partly  to  the  0.  T.  passsgss  on  wakh 
It  Is  baaed,  and  partly  to  the  cuocurrenos  of  each 
typtcsl  /onu  of  ri'praacb  and  soiTertng  in  the  Lard's 
l^aasiuD. 

b  There  is  also  coiuidersble  difrrreiicc  b^twern  the 
alietolj  of  the  rise  of  Idolatry  in  Fbtlo,  Dt  Monarck.  $1-3, 
and  that  Riven  in  triad.  xilL  xiv.  Other  differences  are 
pointed  out  by  Klchhom.  Kiid.  172  ft,  A  trace  of  the 
eabballaUc  lue  of  niiniben  Is  pointed  <  at  by  Kwall  In  the 
ticeniy  one  altributca  -nT  Wisdom  (v«i  21,  U\ 
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ind  orait¥Mi,  /«t  without  aomt  idm  of  this  history 
Qo  oocrect  omnioo  can  hs  formed  on  tut  podtioa 
which  the  book  of  tiie  Fsoodo-Soioiiion  OGCopios  in 
Jewish  litemUire.  The  foondatioa  of  the  doctrine 
M  to  be  &uiul  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where 
friii.)  Wisdom  {£hokmah\  is  repnacnted  as  present 
with  God  before  (riii.  22)  and  during  the  creation 
of  the  worli.  So  tur  it  appears  only  sa  a  principle 
regulating  the  action  of  the  Creator,  though  eren  in 
this  way  it  estabUohes  a  dose  connexion  between 
the  world,  as  the  outward  expteaaion  of  Wisdom, 
and  God.  Moreorer,  by  the  pereonificstion  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  men  (TiiL 
31 ),  a  |H«panition  is  made  Ibr  the  extension  ol  the 
doctrine.  This  appmxs,  aflnr  a  long  intenral,  in 
fiodaiiasticua.  In  the  great  deecription  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxit.).  Wisdom  is  represented 
as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the  whi^ 
nnivene  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  akode 
with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  penonal  ex- 
istence and  providential  function  are  thus  distinctly 
brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  ooo- 
ception  gains  yet  fiirther  completeness^  In  this. 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
17) — an  identification  half  implied  in  Eodus.  xxir. 
3 — which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  9),  and  inspired  the  pt>phets  (vii. 
7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (L  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1) ;  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  for  *'  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  sonls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets''  fnL  27).  So  also 
her  woridng,  in  the  providential  hiitory  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.) ;  and  bar  power  is 
decLnred  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
that  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per- 
sonified, yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  Wiadom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  ail  thinjp  in  all  time, 
aa  distinguishod  firom  any  special  outward  revch- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Pereon.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  con- 
structed, the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word 
{Metnra),  the  Divine  exprassion,  as  it  was  under* 
stood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  complement 
to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  Logoe  (aemio,  ratio)  introduced 
cenaderable  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of 
t3*i  two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  said 
tl.Al  the  Wcrd  properly  represented  the  mediative 
element  in  the  action  of  God,  Wiadom  the  mediative 
element  of  His  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to 
'lie  later  distinction  of  Philo,  Wiadom  corresponds 
to  the  immcmerU  Word  {AAyot  Miiieros)^  while 
the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  defined  as  caioi- 
ciatwe  {ASyos  wpo^oput^f).  Both  ideas  ve  in- 
duded  in  the  langiuige  of  the  propbeta,  and  both 
found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revelation 
of  th*  Sou  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation  of 
Uie  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Book  of  the  FMudo-Sokmon,  which  gives 
the  raobt  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  m  which  the  Word  is  invested 
witii  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12, 
xviit.  15;  ix.  I  is  of  difierent  character).  Theee,  how- 
ever, ai¥  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers 
were  di^tiueuished  by  the  writer ;  and  it  has  been 
cmnioiily   argued   that   the  supenor   promioeuce 


given  in  the  book  to  the  oono^tion  of  W^mkm  c 
an  indication  of  a  ilate  anterior  to  Phikk.  Xm  « 
this  oondiauoQ  unreasonable,  if  it  is  polably  flflB» 
blished  on  independent  grounds  that  the  be^  '»  e^ 
Alexandrine  or%in.  Bat  it  is  no  lea  impoiUaK  m 
observe  that  the  doctrine  of  WlaJom  in  itself  is  as 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doect 
ing  on  this  subject,  which  might  not  have 
Pakistine,  and  it  is  neoesauy  thai  we  nhookl  raow 
to  the  more  special  traita  of  Akxandrine  thsf  hi  m 
the  book  which  have  been  noticed  befen  ( §«>  for 
the  primary  evidence  of  ita  AlesnadriDe  M^gin ;  and 
starting  from  this  theie  appean  to  be.  as  for  as  can 
be  judged  frooi  the  tmperleGt  matariala  at 
mand,  a  greater  affiniU  in  the /eras  oT  the 
on  wisdom  to  the  twrtiing  of  Alcxwdxia  tbaa  u 
that  of  P^estine  (eompw  Ewald,  f?«adL  tv.  &M  §.; 
Welte,  Eml.  161  ff.,  has  some  good 
many  su|^nsed  traces  of  AlexandriBC 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

llie  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  paanss  by  a 
trawetaon,  often  imperoeptible^  to  that  of 
wiedom,  which  is  derived  fron  it.  This 
not  only  the  whole  lange  of  mflval  nad 
virtuca,  but  also  the  larioos  bianchm  «f 
knowledge.  [Camp.  PmiMomr.]  Itfth^ 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  fonm  at 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8), 
stnictive  subject  of  oomparison  with  the 
ing  paasi^ei  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songa,  Piwwto; 
Phmts,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Thin^  Fkhe, 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  l^jUwh^, 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philooJphy  of  haatory 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifte  nf  Wladem. 
So  for  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  afavady  at  tlw 
Chrieftian  era  penetaated  into  the 
latioa  and  inquiry,  into  each  province*  it 
seem,  which  was  then  reoognind,  withovt 
ing  tiie  simple  foith  of  his  nation.  The  i 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  furnishing  an  important  oonvctsve  to  the 
Uter  Koman  descriptioos  of  the  Jews,  w 
diBwn  from  the  people  when  they  had 
undviliaed  by  the  excitement  of  the  last 
struggle  for  national  existenoew  (K< 
enoes  to  the  chief  anthorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  see  ~ 
adding  Bruch,  Dit  WeiaktitsM^ 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  daU  of  rnild^.— Withont 
ing  for  the  intereal  indications  of  the  origin  o^  thr 
book  a  decisive  force,  i  laeems  most  reasoaafak  c 
believe  on  these  grounds  that  it  waa  ooropa«a  aft 
Alexandiia  some  time  befoie  the  time  of  llufo  (nr. 
120-80  B.a).  This  opinion  in  the  main,  tho  :g6  she 
oonjectond  date  varies  from  150-60  i&.c  or  ewn 
beyond  theee  limits,  is  hdd  by  Heydenreich«  GSorer, 
Baueimeister,  Ewald,  Brnch,  and  Grimm;  and 
other  features  in  the  book  go  for  to 
Without  entering  into  the  quctftion  of  theestoit 
Hellenistic  element  at  Jerumlem  in  the  ~ 
B.C.,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  the  exialence  there  of »  wiAi 
ac-  acquaintance  with  Gre^  modes  of  thenght,  aai 
so  aompleto  a  command  of  the  reaonroBa  of  the 
Grwk  buiguage,  as  is  shown  In  the  Book  of  'fTisdiai 
Alexandiia  was  the  only  ptaoe  where  JmlataD  nmJ 
philosophy,  both  of  the  cast  and  west,  cuat  mf 
natiural  and  dose  connexion.  It  smcara  ferther 
that  the  mode  in  which  li^yptian  idctatry  is  S|Mir« 
oi',  nutt4  he  due  in  some  dqpec  to  the  lofl 
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pnmnt  md  liviag  aotAgouisin,  and  not  to  the  oon- 
(tmiilation  of  iiast  histoiy.     Tim    •  particularly 
tfideut  ill  the  ffrtai  i^mv  laid  upon  the  detniU  of 
the  Kgypt'an  auimal  woihhip  (xr.  18,  &c.; ;  aud. 
the  deaciiplioa  of  tlie  couditiuu  of  the  Jewiih  sett  lei's 
Ai  Egypt  ixix.  14«16)  appUob  better  to  colonintzt 
fixed  at  Alexandria  on  thb  conditioM  of  equality  by 
the  firat  Ptolemiea,  than  to  the  immediate  desoeiid- 
auts  of  Jacob.    It  mar,  indeed,  be  said  justly,  that 
Ibe  local  colouring  or  the  latter  pai-t  of  the  book  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.     But 
all  tlie  guesMt  which  hare  bceu  made  as  to  its 
authoiiship  are  absolutely  vaiueleitf.     The  eailiest 
was  tliat  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  assigned  it 
to  Philo  {Praef,  m  Lib,  8ai,  Noonulli  scriptorum 
veterum  hunc  ea^e  Judaei  Philonis  atfirmaut).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  later  and  fiunous  Pliilo 
was  intended  by  this  destgnatio:;,  though  Jeix>me  in 
hi«  account  of  him  make;i  no  refereuee  to  the  belief 
{De  vir.  iliuatr.  xi.).     Many  later  writeia,  indud* 
ing  Luther  and  Gerhaixl,  adopted  this  view ;  but 
tlw  Tariationa  in  teaching,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  eflectually  prove  that  it  is  unfounded. 
Others,  therefoi*e,  have  imagined  that  the  name 
waa  cori«ct,  but  that  the  elder  Philo  waa  intended 
l»7  it  (G.  Wemsdorff,  and  in  a  modified  foim  Huet 
■ttd  Ikllarmin).     But  of  this  elder  Jewish  Pliilo  it 
i0  simply  known  that  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jeru- 
salem.*    Ltttterbeck  suggested  Aristobulus.    [Am- 
ST0BU1.U8.]     Eichhoru,   Zeller,  Jost,  and  several 
otlien  supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the 
Tbeinpeutae,  but  bera  tlie  positive  evidence  i^ainst 
the  conjecture  is  stronger,  for  the  book  contains  no 
tj^aoe  of  the  ascetic  disdpUne  which  was  of  tlie 
ewencp  of  the  Therapeutic  teadiii^;.    The  opinion 
•f  aone  later  aitica  that  the  book  ia  of  Christian 
origin  (Kinchbaum,  C.  H.  Weisse),  or  even  de- 
finitelj  the  work  of  Apoiios  (Noack),  is  still  more 
pervei-se;   for  not  only  does  it  not  contain  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  three  caitiinal  truths  of  Chri*- 
taanity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  it  even  leaves  no  room  for 
them  by  the  geoeral  tenor  of  ita  teadiing.' 

9.  History. — ^The  history  of  the  book  is  extremely 
•hflcure.  There  is  no  tnce  of  the  use  of  it  befora 
the  ChiistiMn  era,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
if  tlie  view  which  has  been  given  of  its  date  be 
oorrsct.  It  is  perh^  more.surpriaing  that  Philo 
does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  it  id  not  unlikely  Uiat  if  his  writings  ate  care- 
fully examined  with  this  object,  some  allusions  to  it 
may  be  found  which  have  hitheito  escaped  observa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  St.  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  wiiters, 
wab  familiat-  with  its  language,  though  he  makes 
DO  definite  quotation  fix>m  it  Tthe  supposed  i«fei«noe 
in  Luke  xi.  49  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is  whoUy  un- 
fouadel).  Thus  we  have  striking  parallels  in  Rom. 
is.  21  to  Wisd.  XV.  7 ;  in  Rom.  U.  22  to  Wisd.  xii. 
20  ;  in  Eph.vi.  13-17  to  Wisd.  v.  17-19  (the  hca- 
Tcoly  armour),  &r.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
or  language  which  occur  in  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  insufficient  to 
establish  a  dirHst  connexwn  between  them  and  the 
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Book  of  Wisdom ;  and  trm  In  the  case  of  St.  1^1, 
it  may  bo  «fuestioued  whether  ha  aa|iiaintance  w'*!i 
the  book  may  not  have  been  (rniueJ  mtheroraJl} 
tlian  by  direct  i»tudy.     The  aaine  remark  ap|>lies  ti 
a  coincidence  of  language  in  the  cpiiitle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out  bv  tirimm  (Ad  (Jor. 
i.  27 ;  Wiad.  xi.  22,  xii.  12^ ;  so' that  the  fii-st  deai 
references  to  the  book  ocoui*  not  earlior  than  tht 
dose  of  the  second  century.    Aocoitling  to  Kusebins 
{If.  E,  V.  26),  liienaeus made  use  of  it  (and  of  the 
Ep.   to  the  Hebrews)  in  a  lotA  work,  and  in  a 
paiwage  of  his  great  work  (ado.  Hiter,  iv.  88,  3) 
ii^iaeus  silfntiy  a>iopts  a  characteristic  ctauM  from 
it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  ib^Sapirla  ^  iyyhs  •fptu  voiei 
0cov).     From  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
the  book  ia  constantly  quoted  as  an  inspired  work 
of  Solomon,   or  as  **  Scripture,*'  even   by  those 
Fathers  who  denieil  its  assumed  authoialiip^  and  it 
gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  (together  with  the 
other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
dr.  397  A.i>  (for  detsiled  references  see  Cahon,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  25»y.     From  tliia  time  ita  history  is  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  othar  Apocr^h^*  booki  uf  *.<. 
the  period  of  the  ReformatMU.    In  tne  cuiitrovei'»ies 
which  aiTMK  then  its  intrinsic  excelleiice  commanded 
the  admiiatira  of  those  who  refused  it  a  place 
among  the  canonical  books  (so  Luther  qp.  Grimm, 
§2).    Pdlkan    directly    atfinned    its    inspiration 
(Grimm,  /.  e.) ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  Scriptura  in 
both  the  Booka  of  Homilies  (pp.  98-9;  174,  cd. 
1 850).    In  later  times  the  various  estiuMtes  which 
have  been  fbnned  of  the  book  have  been  influenced 
by  CMitioversial  pi^udices.     In  England,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has  bMn  must  strangely 
n^lected,  though  it  furniahes  several  lessons  for 
Churdi  Festivals.     It  seems,  hideed,  impossible  to 
study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not  fed  tltat  it 
forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  provi- 
dential connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants.    How  far  it  falls  shoit  of  Chrihtian  truth, 
or  rather  how  completely  silent  it  is  on  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  already  seen ; 
and  yet  Christianity  oArs  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teadiing 
on  the  immortality  of  man,  on  future  judgment,  on  the 
cathulidty  of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.   It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  daewhera 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide,  sus- 
tainwi,  and  definite.  The  winter  seems  to  have  lookeil 
to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  to  have  gathered  from  both  what  they 
contained  of  Divine  truth,  an'l  *et  to  have  clung 
with  no  less  xeal  than  his  fatheii  to  that  central 
rovelation  which  God  made  first  to  Moees,  and  tLen 
cai-ried  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.    Thus  in  some 
sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by  which  wo 
may  paitially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  tlie  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the  Rspirations 
which  were  thus  raised  l«fore  their  great  fulfilment. 
The  teaching  of  the  book  upon  immortality  has  lel\ 
inefiaoeable  tiaces  upon  the  language  of  Christendom. 
The  noble  phrase  which  spedu  of  a  '*  hope  full  of 
immortality'*  (Wiad.  iii.  4),  can  never  be  lost; 


•  The  ooiUectare  of  J.  Faber,  that  the  book  waa  written 
by  ZcrottbabeU  who  rightly  asiamed  tbe  character  of  a 
second  Solomon,  Is  only  worth  mentioning  as  a  sprdmcn 
of  misplaced  ingenuity  (oomp.  Welie,  £inL  191  IT.). 
Anguiilne  bbuself  corrected  the  mbtake  by  which  he 
ittrlbaied  it  to  Jesos  the  son  of  Slrach. 

*  Or.  TrrigeHes  has  ftlven  a  new  turn  to  this  oplni<«n 
^  w^yioinjt  thai  the  book  aiay  liave  been  written  by  a 
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Christian  (otherwise  unknown)  named  Ptilkx  In  support 
of  tbb  he  raggesls  aa  ingenious  conJecHiral  emendatkm 
of  a  ouTupt  passsBw  of  the  Mnratorisn  Ouimi.  Where 
the  I/atin  text  reads  ct  Sapientia  ab  amiat  OalnmimU  ia 
AononM  iptuM  scnpiOt  he  imagines  the  original  tirprb 
may  haw  read,  «i|ai  v  ^e^va  l^a^finmnt  vm  ♦iAmmk  (fui 

ifwb  ^£Awv) Or  a0Bln,  that  Jerome  to  misread  the  par 

s^te  i/Ntmal ^ l^iiag.  16U,  3T  nx 
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nd  in  racdiaflp/al  ■rt  few  iTmbob  we  more  eCrikfaig 
thfin  thftt  which  rq>reMDt8  in  oatward  form  that 
**  the  Mills  of  the  righteouB  are  in  the  hand  of  God  " 
(Wiad.  iiL  1).  Other  paflsages  lese  fiuniliar  are 
eoeroely  lese  beautiful  when  ecen  in  the  li^t  of 
Christianity,  as  xr.  3,  '*To  know  Thee  (0  God)  is 
perfect  ngutcoomen;  yea,  to  know  Thy  power  is 
the  root  of  immortality "  (oomp.  tiu.  13, 17  ;  St. 
John  xvii.  3),  or  ai.  26,  **  Thoa  spaieet  all :  for  they 
are  thine,  0  Lord,  thou  lorer  of  souls'*  (comp.  zii. 
16);  and  many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  x^'*  '^  lAcof ; 
iii.  14,  T^t  wlirrtws  X^<'  ^leAeinn^ ;  xi.  24,  vapopas 
kfuifrr^fwra  iaSpdnrtiv  elf  firrdmnotr ;  xvi.  7,  8i& 
ri  rhv  wim»¥  ^arr^pa). 

10.  Comnuntijaries, — The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  Kabanus  Mauros  (t856), 
who  undertook  the  work,  as  he  says  in  his  prefeoe, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book.  It  is  uncertsin  fnm  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  Icart  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Roman  Oatholic  com- 
meotsj-ies  the  most  important  are  those  of  Lorinos 
(tl634).  Com.  a  Upide  (tl637),  Makionatus 
(tl583),  Cahnet  (tl757),  J.  A.  Scfamid  (1858). 
Of  other  oommeutaries,  the  chief  are  those  by  Gro- 
tiuB  (tl645;,  Heydem^eich,  Bauaimeister  (1828), 
iind  Grimm  (1837).  The  last  mentioned  scholar 
lias  also  puUished  a  new  and  admiraUe  commentary 
iu  the  Kwxgef.  Exeg.  Biomdb.  »u  d.  Jpok,  1860, 
which  OMitains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and  only  eiTS  by  excess  of  fulness.  The  English  com- 
uieutaiy  of  K.  Amald  (tl756)  is  extremely  diffuse, 
but  includes  much  iUustrative  matter,  and  shows  a 
i-egni-d  for  the  variations  of  MSS.  and  Versions  which 
was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A  good  English  edi- 
tion, however,  is  still  to  be  desired.      [B.  F.  W.] 

WITCH,  WrrOHORAFTS.    [Magic] 

WITNESS.*  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  ti«nsaction  is 
given  by  M>me  tangible  memoi-ial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-hunbs  to  Abime- 
ledi  as  an  evidence  of  his  pix>perty  in  the  well  of 
Beer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  **  the 
heap  of  witness,**  as  a  boundary-mark  between  him- 
s^'if  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  zxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tiibes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  **  altar,*'  designed 
expiesisly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  the 
coveoHut  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of  the 
allegiance  pitmiised  by  Israel  to  God ;  **  for,'*  he  said, 
**  it  hath  heai-d  all  the  words  of  the  Lord"  (Josh, 
xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a  piil&r  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  **  a  witness  to  the  Lord  of 
Ho>its  in  the  Und  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  19,  20). 
Thus  also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  are  called 
**  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviii.  21;  Num.  L  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii. 
7,  8,  xviii.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
oontiacts  or  completed  anangementai  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Dent.  xxv.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8),  the  ordeal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  oompared  the 
•ideal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  C%iii.  J/us. 
vi.  386;.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practise  a  fiery  ordeal 
m  certain  cases  b/  way  of  oompuxgation  (Burck- 

*^9*  nni^l;  iMervs8«Htft8  MedboCborpsnooB 
andthingSk 
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hardt,  iVbtet,  I.  121;  Layard,  ifo».  md  £ik.  p. 

305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  oblatiot 
of  first-finiits  may  be  mentioned  as  partaking  of  tfat 
same  character  (Deut.  xxvi.  4).    [Pibst-Frutts.] 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknows 
to  (he  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ* 
ten  document  (Deut.  xxiv.  I,  3),  wherees  among 
Bedouins  and  Mussulmans  in  genoal  a  spdcen  sen- 
tence is  sufficient  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  1 10;  Sale^ 
Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348 ;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i.  136, 236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  m  later  times,  doco- 
mentmy  evidence  was  required  and  carefuUy  pr»> 
served  (Is.  viii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  was  very  careful  to  p:«> 
vide  and  entbrce  evidence  for  all  its  intracticiis  and 
all  tranaactions  bearing  on  thorn:  0.g.  the  me- 
morial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii. 
2-4 ;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30) ;  the  fringes  on  garments 
(Num.  XV.  39,  40) ;  the  boundary-stones  of  pro- 
perty (Deut.  xix.  14^  xxviL  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28); 
the  ^  broad  plates "  made  from  the  censen  of  tlia 
Korahites  (Num.  xvi.  38);  above  all,  the  Ark  of 
Testimony  itself: — all  theae  are  instances  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidnoe  ot 
the  fiicts  on  which  the  legislation  was  finmded.  and 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Dent.  vi.  20-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  rq»eatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their 
authenticity  (Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxviil.  9, 16, 17 ; 
John  iii.  1 1,  v.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11 ;  Lake  xxiv.  48; 
Acts  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with 
to  evidence  are  the  following :-~ 

1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to 
blish  any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  zviL  6, 
xix.  15;  IK.  xxi.  13;  John  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  Heb.  x.  28) ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  dowa 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  certain  casea 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  t.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  auqiectcd  wifo,  evideBoe 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  though  not  de- 
manded (Num.  V.  13). 

3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  troth  ww  oes- 
snred  (Lev.  v.  1). 

4.  False  witneas  was  punished  with  the  ponisb- 
ment  due  to  the  ofienoe  which  it  aovfl^t  to  establish. 
[Oaths.] 

5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officbns  witnesa  arc 
discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiiL  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16,  18; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  exeeotnnen 
(Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvL  7 ;  Acts  vii.  58). 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  sod  ton 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  caitaee 
in  pioof  of  the  (act  and  di^uW  of  hb  own  crimi- 
nality (Ex.  xxii.  13). 

8.  Aooording  to  Josephos,  women  and  abves  wen 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimoDy  (Ant,  iv.  8,  §15). 
To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  6a£^ 
blind,  and  dumb  perwws,  persona  of  infionous  cha- 
lacter,  and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Scldcn,  di 
8ynedr,  ii.  13, 11 ;  Otho,  Lex.Baih.  p.653>.  The 
high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  evidenoe  in  any 
case  except  one  affecting  the  king  (A.).  VariotM 
iiefinements  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and  thf 
manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  Ifishna 
{Smhedr,  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  Moeooth,  i  1.  9;  ShA, 
iii.  10,  iv.  1,  V.  1).  In  criminal  casea  evidoioe 
was  required  to  be  oral ;  in  peconiary,  writtm  cvt- 
dnce  was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  RiAh.  653). 

in  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witneB  » 
tihibited  in  tfaa  fpeciai  foim  of  one  who  attarta  k« 
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Wlwf  io  the  Goepel  hj  penooat  lufieting.  So  St.  I 
Stephen  is  hljUi  hj  St  Paul  (Actii  zzii  'iO),  and 
'Jie  ««fiiithful  Antipfu**  (Rer.  ii.  13).  St.  Jonii 
nlfio  speaks  of  himself  and  of  others  aa  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rer.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  n.  3,  zz.  4).  See  also 
Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  passage  a  number  of 
pei'sons  are  meotiooed,  belonging  both  to  0.  T.  and 
N.  T.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  tmth  hj  penooal 
eiKlarance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  on  the  same  yiew  of  the  tei-m  '*  witness," 
Dm.  iii.  21,  ri.  16;  1  Mace  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace. 
vi.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eocle- 
•iastical  term  ''Martyr"  has  arisen,  of  which 
copious  illustration  may  be  seen  in  Suicer,  TAes. 
vol.  ii.  p.  310,  &c  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIZABD.    [MAOia] 

WOLF(nK|,«#lfr:  X^icoff:  liynit).  Tberaean 

be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Pliaestine  is  the 
common  Cani$  htpua,  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Kbie,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  Canidae  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
have  deavaibed  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cbiitt  Syriaem  and  the  C.  (  V^pes^  Nikiicus  (see 
figursi  in  art.  Pox,  App.  A) ;  and  CoL  Hamilton 
^ith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  derbouHf  a 
apedes  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
Southern  Syria;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  WoWes  were  doubtless 
fiur  more  oommon  in  BibUcal  times  than  they  are 
now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modern 
trarellerB  (see  Kitto's  Phytkal  Hittary  cf  Paieatine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nai.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii. 
184):  **  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as 
the  foK,  hat  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  by  the 
■portsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  Tillages,  aa  well  as  the  heids, 
often  sofier  from  them.  It  is  called  Deeb  in  Arabic, 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
wolf :— Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  zlix.  27 ; 
Es.  zzii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8;  Matt.  vii.  15:  iU  noc- 
turnal habita,  in  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Zeph.  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 : 
its  atlackfaig  sheep  and  hmba,  John  z.  12 ;  Matt 
X.  16 ;  Luke  z.  3.  Isaiah  (zi.  6,  Izv.  25)  foretells 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Meniah  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb;  cruel  persecutors 
«'•  compared  with  wolves  (Matt  z.  16;  Acta 
xz.  29). 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
variation  in  colour;  the  common  eolour  is  grey 
with  a  tinting  of  lawn  and  long  black  haiia ;  the 
variety  most  ncquent  in  Southei-n  Europe  and  the 
Pyrenees  is  black ;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  is  more 
tawny  than  those  of  the  conunon  colour. 

TIm  people  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  apply  the  term 
Dieb  to  the  Cank  anthia,  Fr.  Cuv.  (see  Rttppell's 
AtUuguder  Rem  im  NdrdUchen  Africa,  p.  46} ; 
thta,  however,  ia  a  jackal,  and  settn»  to  be  the 
Xuptff  ^^rMtcuf,  which  Hemp  and  Ehrenb.  noticed 
ia  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  *'  Egyptian  wolf" 
:igured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kitto*s  CycL   [W.  H.] 

WOMEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  contrasts  lavourablv  with  that  which 
in  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  the m  generally  io 
if^aiitem  countries.  The  social  equality  of  the  two 
sexes  IS  most  fallj  implied  in  the  history  of  the 
oripnai  creation  <h  the  woman,  as  well  as  ^a  the 
name  aMiguM  to  her  by  the  mar,  which  diflered 
rom  his  own  only  in  its  feminine  termination 
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list 


(Gen.  ii.  1 8-23).  This  narrative  Is  hence  efiectivc^ 
appealed  to  aa  supplying  an  ai-jriiment  for  enfnrcing 
the  duties  of  the  husbnnd  towanls  the  wife  (Kph. 
V.  2^-31).  Many  usage*  ot  early  times  inteifeie*' 
with  the  preservation  of  this  theoretical  equality : 
we  may  instance  the  existence  of  polvgamy,  the 
autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head  of  the  family 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the  treatment  of 
captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tnne  was  maintained 
generally  on  tiiis  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and« 
as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  naages 
of  ancient  aa  oompared  with  modern  Oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  haran,  or  appealing 
in  public  with  the  fiu»  covered,  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.     Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  fiMse  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  affianced  (Gen.  zziv.  64,  5).    Jacob  ssluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
(Gen.  zziz.  11).     Each  of  tiiese  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  former  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  fknk. 
Sarah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  foimed 
no  ground  for  supposing  her  to  be  married  (Gen. 
zii.  14-19^.     An  outrage  on  a  maiden  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Deut  zzii.  25*27),  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.    Further 
thtti  this,  women  played  no  inccHisiderable  paii  in 
public  celebrations :  Miriam  headed  a  band  of  women 
who  cominemorated  with  song  and  dance  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  zv.  20,  21) ;  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  gave  her  &ther  a  triumphal  re- 
ception ( Jtidff.  zi.  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 
ublicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg. 
zzi.  21) ;  and  the  women  fited  Saul  and  David,  on 
their  return  from  the  defeat  ot  the  Philistines,  with 
singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  zviii.  6,  7).    The  otks 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah   (I  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &e.)  exhibit  a  d^ree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  ia  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sez 
in  that  period.   Women  alM  occasionally  held  public 
offices,  porticulariy  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher,  aa   instanced   in  Miriam  (Ez.   zv.  20), 
Huldah  (2  K.  zzii.  14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14), 
Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  and  above  all  Deborah,  who 
applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration  of 
public  aftiiira,  and  was  so  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
*•  judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4).    The  active  part  taken  by 
Jezebel  in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  K.  zviii.  13, 
zzi.  25),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah 
bT  Athaliah  (2  K.  zi.  3j,  further  attest  the  latitude 
allowed  to  women  in  public  life. 

The  management  of  hoii^hold  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  the  women.  They  brought  the  water 
from  the  well  (Gen.  zziv.  15;  1  Sam.  iz.  11) 
attended  to  the  flodcs  (Gen.  zziz.  6,  &c. ;  Ez.  ii.  16), 
prepared  the  meals  (Gen.  zviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ziii.  8), 
and  occnpied  their  leisure  hours  in  spinning  (Ez. 
XXXV.  26;  Prov.  zzxi.  19)  and  making  dothea, 
either  for  the  uae  of  the  family  (1  Sam.  ii.  19; 
Prov.  zzxi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  zzzi.  14,  V4), 
or  for  charity  (Acts  iz.  39).  The  value  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topie 
in  the  Book  of  ProTerbs  (zi.  16,  zii.  4,  ziv.  1,  xxzi. 
10,  itc.).  Her  influence  was  of  course  proportioo- 
ably  great ;  and,  where  there  was  no  second  wile^ 
ahe  ooutrolled  the  amuigementa  of  the  hma%  Io  tiM 
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niMi*.  of  inviting  or  raeeivtng  guMta  <  u  her  «wn 
aititMo  1  Ju>i|{.  IV.  18  ;  1  Saun.  xxv.  18,  &o.;  2  K. 
T.  8,  $ic.  >,  The  efilpct  of  polygamy  was  to  tranafer 
vinal«  influence  from  the  wireM  to  the  mother,  an 
ji  incideiiUlly  ahoirii  io  the  applicatiou  of  the  term 
gdArah  f literally  meaning /MNocrfW)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  ii.  l£.  it.  13 ;  2  K.  i.  13,  ziir.  12 ; 
Jer.  zili.  18.  xxix.  2),  Poi«|*jny  also  neoemitated 
I  «ei«i-ate  eBtablishinent  fo»  trie  wivea  ooUectively, 
or  lor  each  individually.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
tli9  Peivian  mouai-cfa  there  w.ui  a  *'  houae  of  the 
women"  (Ssth.  ii.  9),  which  was  guimled  by 
euuucha  (u.  3);  in  Solomon's  palace  the  harem 
waa  oonneoted  witli,  but  sepmate  from,  the  rest  of 
tlie  building  (IK.  Tii.  8;;  and  on  journeys  each 
wife  had  her  separate  teut  (Gen.  zui.  33).  In 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  iemtiieB  took  their 
meals  apart  fitmi  the  males  (Ksth.  i.  9) ;  but  we 
have  no  ivason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  aystem 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  pi^sent  at  iestivHU,  either  as  attendants  on 
tiie  guwts  (John  zii.  2),  or  as  thenuclves  guests 
(Job  L  4 ;  John  ii.  3) ;  and  hence  there  ia  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinaiy  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  malet  at  meals,  thoi^  there  is 
no  positive  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  artide 
is  given  under  the  heads  Db  a  CON  ESS,  Dresb,  Hair, 
Maiiriaqe,  Slave,  Veil,  and  Widow.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOD.     [FOREOT.] 

W00L("1DV;  TJ).    Wool  was  an  article  of  the 

highest  value  among  the  Jews,  aa  the  staple  mate- 
rial for  the  mauufactui-e  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. 
47  ;  Deui.  uii.  1 1 ;  Job  zzzi.  20 ;  Frov.  zxzi.  13 ; 
Kz.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
ttemer  and  yla,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  tlie  "  fleece"  (Deut  xviit.  4;  Job  zzzi.  20;,  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  gintah,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  ttemsr,  in  the 
sense  of  "  a  fleece  of  wool."  The  impoitanoe  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that 
Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number  of 
rams  **  with  the  wool "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  iU 
being  8pet.*ifled  among  the  fijitfruits  to  be  offered  to 
the  piiexts  '^Deut.  wiii.  4}.  The  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ex.  zzvii. 
18;;  and  is  oompai^  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  (fpia  ^ir  MiX^ov),  the  fame  of  whidi  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73 ; 
V'ii-g.  Oeorg,  iii.  ?06,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  oocn- 
sioually  cited  aa  an  mage  of  puiity  and  brilliancy 
(b.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii  9;  Rev.  i.  U),  and  the  flakes 
of  snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  czlvii. 
16).  The  ait  of  dyeing  it  was  undavtood  by  the 
Jews  (Mishna,  Sfijb,  1,  §  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOLLEN  (LINEN  and),  i^mong  the  kwa 
aguiust  unnatural  roiztures  is  found  one  to  thi« 
affect :  **  A  garment  of  mixtures  [Tijpj^,  sKaatn^z"] 

shall  not  come  upon  thee "  (Lev.  ziz.  19) ;  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "thou  ahalt  not 
wear  shaatnSt,  wool  and  flax  together.**  Our  ver- 
sion, by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered 
the  strange  word  sftaainSt  in  the  former,  **  of  linen 
end  woollen  ;*'  while  in  Deut.  it  is  ti«nshited  "  a 
garment  of  divers  soitx."  In  the  Vulgate  the  diffi- 
culty IS  avoided;  and  leifihiKos,  **»purious"  or 
<*  oounteriieit,"  the  i^klering  of  the  LXX.,  is  want- 
ing in  pr«<'J«ion.  lu  tlie  Targum  of  Onkeloe  the 
»(trl  rtiuaius  nitli  a  :>li>;ht  nMidificaiion  t0 
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adaat  it  to  tlie Chaldee;  bot  zi  tha  pMluto-Syrw 
of  Ler.  it  ia  rendered  by  au  adjective  **  mn*ky/- 
and  m  Deut.  a  **  motley  ga^cNnt,"  eorreswbJing 
in  aome  degree  to  the  Samaritan  vendon,  which  ha* 
*'  spotted  like  a  leopard."  1  wu  thtniri  only  a|i|Mnr 
to  be  certam  about  sktatmi* — thait  it  is  a  fofeigB 
w«nl,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  piwar  hnc 
tnMsad.  Its  signiflcation  is  sufficiently  deflned  in 
DeuL  zzii.  11.  The  derivation  given  in  th* 
Mishna  ( Cilaim,  iz.  8),  which  mokes  it  a  oompom>l 
of  thiee  waitis,  signifying  **raiided,  spun,  aw 
twisted,"  ia  in  keepii^  with  Rabbiniial  etymolngi«t 
generally.  Other  e^mologies  ore  proposed  by 
Bochart  {Mienog.  pL  i.  b.  2,  c.45),  Siasonis  {Lt^. 
IfebX  and  Pfeiflier  {Dub,  Vex.  cent.  2,  loc  zi.). 
The  last  mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  C^ic, 
aooording  to  JabIonski«  extended  not  much  beyond 
the  letters,  and  little  value,  theiefore,  ia  to  be 
attached  to  ih^  solution  whidi  he  ptopoeed  for  thi 
difliculty.  Jablonski  himself  favours  the  suggestion 
of  Forater,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woolkn  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  sAon/iws,  and  that  this 
word  waa  borrowed  by  the  Hebirws,  and  wiittcu 
by  them  in  the  form  ahaain4z  (Opn»c.  i.  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephiis  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §11) 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  ganxMOt 
woven  of  linen  and  woollen  ta,  that  such  were  worn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Ct/am,  iz.  1). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  giidle  (of  which  Jooephus 
says  the  wai-p  was  entitvly  linen,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2), 
ephod,  and  breastplate  (Braunius,  ds  Vest.  &je. 
h'ffbr.  pp.  110,  111)  ol  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Moimonidas,  Ciii 
IfammiMashf  cviii.).  Spencer  conjectored  tbst 
the  use  of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  tb^  same 
garment  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Zahw  and 
was  associated  with  their  idolatrous  cereoBonies 
{De  leg,  Heb,  ii.  33,  §3) ;  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  because  with  tixm  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idoktir.  iiiti- 
monides  found  in  the  boo^  of  the  Zobii  that  "  the 
priests  of  the  idolaters  dothed  themselves  with  robes 
of  linen  and  woollen  mized  together"  (Townlfj, 
ReoMona  of  ikt  Law§  of  Motets  p.  207).  By 
*<wool"  the  TalmudisU  undcntocd  the  wool  o' 
sheep  (Mishna,  Cilaitn,  iz.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
Zeph.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  dre« 
was  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendendes,  and  there 
mav  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the  ezplanaiioci  ct 
Maimocides.  [W.  A.  W.] 

WORM,  the  represenlatifa  fai  the  A.Y.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sis,  RimmAh,  and  TWA,  TSUT, 
or  TUaath,  ocean  in  numerous  pa««ges  in  the 
Bible.  The  fint^named  term,Stfs  (DD,  v^s^  «ni#j' 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  8,  ^  For  tha  'Lh  <^^  shah 

eat  them  np  like  a  garment,  and  the  S^  shall  eat 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probablj  denot«t  some 
porticuUu*  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurioiK 
to  a-ool,  while  pei'haps  the  limner  name  is  the 
moiv  general  one  for  any  of  the  destructive  T%mmm 
or  **  Clothes  Moths."  For  farther  mformatioo  on 
the  subject  the  reader  is  refeiied  to  Mom. 
2.  Rimmah  IHG"};    ra^n^,  riyfif, 

Mrmtj,  putredo.  ttfwa).    The  manna  that  the 


obedient  Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of  .i  week- 
day **  bied  worms  "  (D^)MfI),  and  sUnk  (Ei^  sri 

20);   while  of  that  kept  over  the  2wU«th  Vi4 
gatli*Mvil  the  night  beC^e,  it  is  Mid  that  *'it  dd 
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not  itlnk,  Dother  was  fJMre  au/  worm  (ilG^) 

lh<»i  ein."  Th«  Hetorew  word  is  connected  with  the 
r>ot  DOT  "  t4)  he  putiid "  (see  Geaeniue,  Tkn. 
ft.  v.)t  oi^'^  points  evidently  to  yarious  kinds  of 
Bifli^ots,  and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on 
ptitiefying  aninud  matter  rather  than  to  earth- 
worms ;  the  words  in  the  original  aj«  clearly  used 
iiidLMTiminateiy  to  denote  either  true  atmelida,  or 
the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  Rimmdh  and  Toiiah  are  botli 
used  to  express  the  maggot  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  that  consumed  the  bad  manna  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin .  Job,  under  his  heavy  aHiiction, 
exdaims,  *'  My  floh  is  clothed  with  rimmah **  (vii.  5 ; 
see  also  xvii.  14) ;  tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
tb«)  expression  is  to  be  imdei-stood  literally ;  a  person 
in  Job*s  condition  would  veiy  probably  sutler  from 
wnUtzoa  of  some  kind.  In  Job  xxi.  26,  zxiv.  20, 
iiere  is  an  allusioo  to  worms  (insect  laiTae)  feeding 
jn  the  deaii  bodies  of  the  buried  ;  our  tnmslators  in 
the  well-known  passage  (xiz.  26) — "  And  though 
After  my  skin  woims  deatroy  tiiis  body** — ^liave 
rather  ovei'-intei-preted  the  woi-ds  of  the  original, 
**  My  skin  shall  have  been  consumed."^ 

The  patriarch  uses  both  RimmSh  and  TSle'dh 
(TXjffiFi),  in  ch.  xzv.  6,  whera  he  compares  the  estat^ 
of  man  to  a  rimmdhf  and  the  son  of  man  to  a  Wi'dh. 
This  latter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  (see 
above),  is  applied  in  E)eut.  zxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of 
liurvae  dertructiye  io  the  vineii :  **  Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards  ....  but  ^alt  not  gather  tiie  gi'npntt  for 
Che  tdldath  shall  eat  them."  Various  kinds  of  inssects 
attack  the  yine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  mobt 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  vitiaana,  the  little 
oaterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the 
Mossoms,  the  dusters  of  which  it  binds  toother 
bj  spinning  a  web  around  them.  The  **  wonn  '* 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Jonah  s  goiu'd  w»s 
a  tShaih  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  2 1 89 ; 
quotes  Kumphius  as  asserting  that  there  is  a  kind 
uf  blade  caterpillar,  which,  duriug  sultry  rainy 
weather,  does  actually  strip  the  plant  of  its  leaves 
in  a  single  night.  In  Is.  Uvi.  24  allusion  is 
made  to  mag^ts  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  battle.  The  words  of  *he  prophet  are 
applknl  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  meta- 
phorically to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  cousdenoe  in  the 
world  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  llerod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (fffcfi»Ai|K43/Mrrof,  Acts  xii.  23) ;  aoooixling 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
days  atler  his  departure  fitmi  the  theatre.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Jewish  historian  malces  no  mention 
or  worms  in  the  case  of  Agrippa,  though  he  ex- 
pro^sly  notes  it  m  that  of  Ht:rod  the  Gi-eat  {Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §6).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiochus 
Kp  phases  (2  Marc.  ix.  9;  see  ai<(0  £usebius,  h'cci. 
f/»st.  viii.  16  ;  aod  Lucian,  I^tewliffnani.  i.  p.  904 ; 
cooipaie  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii.  23).  Whether  the 
worms  wera  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  di«en«e 
is  an  immaterial  question.  The  *'  Angel  of  the 
Lord  struck  Hei-ud  with  some  disease,  &t  issue  of 
which  was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  ot 
wiiidi  could  not  fail  to  have  had  a  marked  humilint- 
11  tg  effvct  on  his  proud  heart.  [W,  U.] 

WORMWOOD  (njjS,  InSnAhi  Tucplot  xoX^, 
iSuni.taxdiw^itfi'omaritudoyabsynthiwn).  Tbf 

•  n»  Heiww  K  mcnc^i  n^p  nnw,  *. «.,  -  And 

af.c  il^l  0x7  »iMi'  Uav"  cun»uuicd  (bis  mj'skln,"  or.  s* 
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correct  tianslation  of  the  Hf^h.  word,  ooairs  fre- 
quently in  tho  Bible,  and  ceuerrdly  m  a  nMtaphcri- 
cal  sense,  as  in  DeuL  xxix.  .  r .  « n^re  «^  the  idoli- 
trous  Israelites  it  is  said.  **  Lest  there  be  among  yuu 
a  mot  that  beareth  woimwood  **  (see  also  Piov.  v. 
4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  13;  Lam.  iiu  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and 
sorrow  ;  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  **  turn  judg* 
ment  to  woimwood '*  (Am.  v.  7).  The  orientals 
typified  sorrows,  crudties,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poiiionous  or  bitter  naiiiie. 
[tiALL,  A  pp.  A.]  The  name  of  the  star  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fdl  upon 
the  rivers,  was  callttl  Wormwood  {^A^a4os ;  Kiev, 
viii.  1 1).  Kitto  (PAys.  ffist.  of  Palestine,  p.  215). 
enumemtes  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  Ibund  '.n 
Palestine — Artemisia  miatica.  A,  Jvdaicn,  ^fr^ 
tieoaa,  and  A.  cinerea,  Rauwolf  speaks  of  some  kind 
of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  AMnthium  aanr 
tonicum  Judaicum,  and  says  it  is  very  common  in 
Palestine ;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemisia  Jvdaica, 
The  Hebrew  Ladnah  is  doubtless  generic,  and  de- 
notes several  spedes  of  Artemisia  (^Celsius,  Hiercb.  i. 
p.  480 ;  KosenmUller,  Bib,  Bet,  p.  1 1 6).    [ W.  H.] 

W0B6HIPPEB.  A  tianslation  of  the  Gieek 
word  v€UK6pos,  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  35; 
in  the  margin  "Temple-keeper."  The  neoooroa 
was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably 
entrusted  with  its  chai^ge  (£urip.  Ion,  115,  121, 
ed.  Dind. ;  Plato,  Leg,  vi.  7,  Bekk.;  Theodoret, 
Hi$t.  Ecci.  iu.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  De 
Prao,  Sac.  6,  ii.  237 ;  Hesychius  explains  it  by  & 
vhv  vabv  KwryMv^  Koptii^  yap  rh  aedp^ir,  Suidas, 
Koafimw  Kol  tinptwl^afrf  kK\*  obx  ^  ffapatw,  ed. 
Gaisi'.  p.  2579).  The  divine  honouxs  paid  in  later 
Gieek  times  to  eminent  peisons  even  in  their  life- 
time, weie  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Komans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Ly$, 
23 ;  Appian,  MUhr,  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  6}.  The 
term  neocoros  became  thus  applied  to  cities  oi 
commuuities  which  undertook  Uie  worship  of  pai 
ticular  emperors  even  in  their  lifetime ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  special  title  bdng  applied  to  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  term  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  age  of  Kero  (a.d.  54-68),  a  time 
which  would  suffidently  agree  with  its  use  in 
the  account  of  the  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or 
56.  In  later  times  the  title  appears  with  the  nu- 
merical arijuncts  9U,  rplt^  and  even  rerpdUif.  A 
coin  of  Nei*o's  time  beais  on  one  side  *E^f(r(«» 
ytotK6pttPf  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  Inacr.  iii.  93 ;  Eckhel,  IJoctr, 
Vet.  Num.  ii.  520).  The  andcnt  veneration  of 
Artemis  and  her  temple  on  the  part  of  the  '*  T  o/ 
Ephesus,  which  procui^  for  it  the  title  of  w^mttdpot 
rri%  *Apr4fu9ot,  is  too  well  kuown  to  need  illustra- 
tion ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  pn>lau.e  ifiat 
with  the  teim  veesit^pof  the  pntctiee  of  Neomrism 
became  reser^'ed  almost  exdusively  for  the  vcnei-a« 
tiuu  paid  to  Roman  emperoi-s,  towaixls  whom  many 
other  dties  also  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned  as 
Neoooiists,  e.  g,  Nicomedia,  Perinthus,  Saidis, 
Smyrna,  Magnesia  (Herod,  i.  26 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  640; 
A  list  id.  Or,  xlii.  775,  ed.  Dind.;  Mionnet,  fnxir 
iii.  97,  Nos.  281,  285;  Eckhd,  De  Num.  ii.  520 
521;  Boeckh,  Inscr.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954| 
2957,  2990,  2992,  2993 ;  Krause,  De  Civ.  Xeo- 
coris;  Hoffmann,  Lex.  *  NeocoitM*).    [H.  W.  P.] 

littvllBOD  renders  It,  **Tra.  after  my  akin,  when  iMs 
(hitdy)  Ik  destroyed  "  r/alrod  O.  T.  U.  p.  >»> 
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W&RSTUNG.    [Games.] 

WBITINO.  It  is  propoMd  m  the  p  ««iit 
article  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  generml,  its  oritno* 
the  people  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  dikcovered,  but  simplf  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indicatious  of  their  ao- 
Quaiutance  with  Uie  ait  ai»  ai«  to  be  derived  from 
their  books,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  formfltion  of 
their  alphabet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  piwent  squaie  character,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  asoer^ 
taiticd,  of  the  material  appliances  whidi  tliej  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  pierrailed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  although,  with  respect 
to  other  arts,  as  for  instance  those  of  music  and 
metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heit)es  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trsoe  or  tiaditiou  wliatover  of 
the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
i^emarknble  and  important  thdu  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  tlie  existence  of  writing.    The  word 

Sra,  cdthiA,  **to  writo,"  does  not  oooe  occur; 

none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  "1W»  s^SpA«r, 

"  a  book,'*  is  foond  only  in  a  single  passage  (Gen. 
V.  1),  and  ihtsrt  not  in  a  connexion  which  involves 
the  suppositl(«  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
•t  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Judah 
(Gen.  zxzviii.  18,  25)  which  had  probably  some 
device  enenven  upon  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Gen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Joneph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent witii  the  exi!steni«  of  writing.  But  as  thera 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these  rings. 
•upiKwing  them  to  exist,  were  written  diarsctoiit, 
or  in  fxct  any  thing  more  than  emblematical  figures, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  question.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  were  aoquaiuted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind  there  is  other  *'ridence  to  prove,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  the  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  The  instance 
brought  forward  by  Hengstenbei-g  to  prove  that 
**  signets  oomoNmly  bore  alphabetic  writings,"  is  by 
DO  means  so  decisive  m  he  would  have  it  appear. 
It  is  Ex.  xzxix.  HO :  "  And  they  noade  the  plate  of 
the  holy  a'own  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing  of  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  *  Holiness  to 
tlie  Loi-d."*  That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved 
c*i^i  the  plate  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a 
.'iignet,  in  intaglio ;  and  the  expression  has  reference 
to  the  manner  of  engiaving,  and  not  to  the  figures 
siigraved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  tlie  existence  of  alphabetic  charactei-s  upon 
Judah's  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Writing  is  ftist 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con- 
uezion  cleaily  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
ibr  the  first  time,  hut  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  u.sed 
for  histcric  recaixis.  Moses  is  commanded  to  pi«- 
rerve  tlie  memory  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the 
desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  **  And  Jehovah 
snid  unto  Moses,  WriU  thiM  for  a  menofial  m  thg 
hook  (not  *  a  book,'  as  in  the  A.  V.\  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that  some 
special  book  is  here  referred  to,  perhaps,  as  A  ben 
Esm  soggests,  the  book  of  the  wan  of  Jeliovah,  or 
tfea  loMof  Jashar,  or  one  of  the  many  docuniffnu 
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of  lh%  meisBt  Hebrews  which  have  Iqiik  ainoe  p» 
rished.  Or  it  may  have  leen  the  book  in  wiiick 
Mo!<es  wi-ote  the  words  ol'  Jehovah  (Ex.  zxiv,  4^, 
that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chnpiers  xx.-xxiii.  Tbe 
tables  of  the  testimony  are  mid  to  he  **  written  by 
the  finger  of  God**  (Ex.  zxxi.  18/  on  bcAh  sides, 
and  **  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  grevcr 
upon  the  tables'  (Ex.  xxzii.  !.*>!.  Itisootdeai 
whether  the  passage  m  Ex.  xxziv.  28  implies  thM 
the  second  tables  were  writtiii  by  Moses  or  hy  God 
himself.  Tlie  eogiavinu;  of  tbe  gems  d'  the  Ugb- 
priest's  brenK^>late  with  the  names  of  tlie  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inacription  upnu 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxiz.  30)  have  to  do  nioie  «ith  the 
art  of  the  engraver  than  ef  tU  writer,  Iwt  boti 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  cfaaFaciers.  Tbe 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  Israelite^  were 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nati<ms,  to 
put  any  "  brand  "  (lit.  '*  writincr  of  burning  ")  npoo 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upoo  the 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  charectere,  hot 
they  were  more  probably  emblematicai  denoeii. 
symbolising  some  object  of  worehip,  for  the  root 
!in3,  odthab  (to  writey,  is  applied  to  pktnre-draw- 

ing  (Judg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  out  a  coutttry 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drewing  (I  Chr.  xxviii. 
19).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  writtoi 
by  the  priest  **  in  tfi€  book,**  as  before ;  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  iti  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  cunes  were  wntten 
whid)  would  not  be  destroyed  Ij  water.  The 
writing  on  dooi'-posts  and  gates,  alluded  to  in  Devi, 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  peibaps  to  be  taken  figur- 
atively lather  than  litei^lj,  implies  certainlj  an 
acquainUnce  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has 
bei*n  saki  of  the  application  of  writing  to  tbe  par> 
poses  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  point 
such  knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and 
the  priests.  From  Deut.  zziv.  1,  3,  however,  it 
woitjd  Appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  A 
man  who  wished  to  be  sepaitited  from  hia  wife  far 
her  infidelity,  could  relieve  himself  by  a  attinmary 
process.  **  Let  him  write  her  a  bill  (IGD,  tip^^t 
"  a  book  ")  of  divorcement,  and  clve  it  in  her  hand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house. '  It  is  not  abst^ 
lutely  neoessaij  to  infer  from  this  that  tlie  art  el 
wiiting  was  an  accomplishment  posaeiiBed  by  evciy 
Hebrew  citisen,  though  there  is  no  mentwtt  of  a 
third  party ;  ami  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
**  bills  of  divorcement,"  though  a|^sueiitly  mo  io- 
fbrmal,  were  the  work  of  profeasioaal  xrnbes.  It 
was  enjoined  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  kiug  (Devi, 
zvii.  18),  that  he  should  transciibe  tlie  bocA  o£  Xbt 
law  for  his  own  mivate  st^idj,  and  we  shall  find 
hereafter  in  the  hbitory  that  distinct  allunoos  tc 
writing  occur  in  the  ctae  of  seveml  kii^s.  The  re- 
maining instances  in  the  Pentateuch  are  tbe  wntxng 
of  laws  upon  stone  covered  with  plBster«  rpai 
which  while  soft  Uie  inacription  was  cut  vlJ*^t. 
xxvii.  3,  8),  the  writing  of  the  soog  of  Moaai 
(Deut.  xxxi.  32),  and  of  the  kw  in  a  book  which 
was  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (I>ent.  xzzi  24). 
One  of  the  first  acto  of  Joshua  on  entering  the  l*r»- 
mi^d  Land  was  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  Law  « 
the  stoues  of  the  Altar  on  Mount  Ebnl  (Josh,  viiu 
32).  The  survey  of  the  country  was  draws  out  k 
a  book  (Josh,  xriii.  8).    In  the  tine  of  the  Jm  fv 
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Kv  ffnit  BMt  with  the  profeariooal  teiibe  (*1Bb^ 

t6ph.jr),  in  b!s  importuit  capiieity  ai  manbal  of  the 
hokt  of  waiTion  (Jodg.  ▼.  14),  with  hia  staff  (A.  V. 
'*  pen  ")  of  office.  Ewald  'Poet.  BUoh.  i.  1 29)  re- 
pupdfl  »8phir  in  this  passage  as  equiTalent  to  Q&fe^i 

Mpktt,  "Judges"  and  certainly  the  oontext  implies 
the  hi^  rank  which  the  art  of  writing  confored 
upon  its  posamor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read 
of  Samuel  writing  in  *' the  book"  the  nuuiner  of  the 
kis^om  (1  Sam.  z.  25) ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
reign  of  Dnvid  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of 
wilting  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinanr 
communication.  The  letter  (lit.  "book")  which 
contained  Uriah's  denth-warrant  was  written  by 
David,  and  must  harp  been  intended  for  the  eye  of 
Jvib  alone ;  who  wiu*  thei-etbrp  a^le  to  read  writing, 
•ihI  probably  to  write  him>elf.  though  his  message 
u9  the  kii^,  convfjing  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's 
death,  was  a  verbal  one  (2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15).  It'  we 
ejumine  the  instances  in  which  writing  \*  mentioned 
iu  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  knowleilge  of  the  art  is  attrf- 
outed  to  Mo6«a,  Jonhua,  and  the  pricKt  alone.  Sa- 
muel, who  was  educated  by  the  high^priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  histoiians  ( 1  Chr.  zziz. 
29),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  iz.  29), 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  zii. 
15,  xiS.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
XX.  M).  Letters  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (IK.  xzi. 
8.  9,  11);  by  Jehu  {2  K.  xi.  6);  by  Heiekiah 
(2  Chr.  zzix.  1) ;  by  Kabshakeh  the  Assyrian  ge* 
neral  (2  Chr.  xxziL  17);  by  the  Persian  satraps 
(Ezr.  It.  6,  7,  8) ;  by  SanbaUat  (Neh.  vi.  5),  To- 
biah  (Neh.  vi.  19),  Haman  (&th.  vili.  5),  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther  (E«th.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah 
wrote  to  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2) ;  Isaiah  wrote  some 
of  the  history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22);  Jere- 
miah committed  his  prophecies  to  wi-itiog  (Jer.  li. 
GO),  sometimes  by  the  help  of  Baruch  the  scribe 
(Jer.  XXX vi.  4,  32) ;  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah 
the  Ke)>eliih)ite,  endeavoured  to  undermine  Jere> 
mijih's  influence  by  the  letterM  which  he  wrote  to 
the  high -priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  Is.  xxix.  11, 
12,  tiiei-e  is  dearly  a  di>tinction  drawn  between 
the  roan  who  was  able  to  rend,  and  the  man  who 
was  not,  and  it  8e<»ns  a  natural  inference  from  what 
has  been  Maid  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading 
9mA  writing  were  not  widely  spi^ad  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  they  are  universally  attri- 
buted to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
priests,  prophets,  and  profeasional  scribes. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
la  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  its 
eariy  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  name 
of  certain  officera  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  D^^Ofc^* 

MtMrkn,  LXX.  ypatHwrus  (Ex.  ▼.  G,  A.'v. 
"  officers  ").    The  ruot  of  this  word  has  bei'n  sought 

in  the  Arabic  JaMwt  aataret,  **  to  write,"  and  its 

original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  "writera,"  or 
"saibM;**  an  explanation  adopted  by  Gesenius  in 
bit  fjtxieon  Hebmicum  and  Theaaurus^  though  he 
rejected  it  in  his  Geschichte  der  Flebr&Ucfien 
SprticKe  tmd  Schrift.  In  the  name  Kignth-Sepher 
fbouktown.  Josh.  xv.  15)  the  indication  of  a  know- 
{ijdgv  of  writing  among  the  Phoenicians  is  more  dis- 
unct.  Hitzig  ronjei-tui-ra  that  the  town  may  have 
Jnived  its  name  from  tlie  discovery  of  the  ait,  for 
^  Kittitcs,  a  Canaaniti^h   race,  inhabited  tluit 
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regfcm,  wdA  the  term  HUtitt  may  possibly  loiTe  iti 

not  hi  the  Arabic  ba^  oAono,  **  to  write." 

The'Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the  great  Shemitie 
family,  being  in  possession  of  the  i^  of  wi'lting, 
according  to  their  :wn  historical  records,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  fuither  questions  arise,  what  cha 
rscter  they  made  use  of,  and  whence  they  obtained 
it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  day  to 
believe  that,  two  centuries  since,  learned  men  ol 
sober  judgment  s<irioiisly  m;iintained,  almost  as  au 
article  of  fiuth,  thtat  the  square  character,  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  p«Mnts  and  accents, 
was  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  the 
commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character.  Such, 
however,  was  nsiUy  the  case.  Bnt  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that,  so  &r  from  the  square 
character  having  any  daira  to  such  a  ronote  an- 
tiquity and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  ftepe  of  which  will  be  indkaited  hereafter, 
so  fiu*  as  they  can  be  safely  asceiiained.  What  thei 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adrentorons  colonizera  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
letten  (Plin.  y.  12).  This  ti«lition  may  be  of  no 
valoe  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probaUy  origin- 
ated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventora  of  lettera, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  is 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Ondmns,  the  man  of  the 
East.  The  Phoenician  companions  of  this  hero, 
according  to  Herodotus  (y.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  accomplishments,  and  among  othen  the  us  i 
of  letten  which  hitherto  they  had  not  poasewed. 
So  Lucan,  Phart,  iii.  220: 

**  I'boenloes  prtml,  fkmae  st  credtiniis»  ansi 
Mansaram  nidlbus  vocem  sigDars  flcnrls.'* 

Pliny  (rii.  56)  was  of  opinion  that  lettera  wera 
of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  othera  that  they  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honour  of  tlte  invention.  The  kst-mentioned  theory 
is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (y.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  and  from  them  the 
Phoenicians  haying  learnt  them,  transferred  them 
to  the  Greeks,  (hi  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Taeitos  (ilnn.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed  tc  be  the 
source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  Know- 
ledge. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  tradition  re- 
presents the  Phoenicians. as  the  disseminatora,  if  not 
the  inventora,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  it  came  o 
them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  source  can  a% 
best  be  but  the  sobjact  of  conjecture.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  andeiit 
Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  letters* 
The  two  nations  spoke  languages  of  the  same  Shem- 
itie family ;  they  weiv  brought  into  close  contact  by 
geographical  position ;  all  ciroumstaiices  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  andeot  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  the  common  poasession  both  cf  Hebrews  an*! 
Phoeii-ciar*.  snd  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  modera  investigatxm  into  the  Phoe- 
nician inscription:  which  have  of  late  yeara  been 
brought  to  light,  'llie  names  of  the  Hebi«w  lett«A 
indicate  that  they  most  have  been  tiie  iuycfktwn  • 
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■  Shfniitit  people,  imd  that  the?  wvn  morwvpr 
%  pnstonl  people  may  be  inferred  fiom  the  mme 
nrideiioe.  Sach  names  as  Aieph  (an  sx),  Gimel 
(a  camel),  I^tmed  (an  ox-goad'^,  ai'e  most  naturally 
ixplained  by  thb  hypothesis,  irhich  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  seafiiHng  Phoenicians  from  any  claim  to 
their  inrentioD.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they 
took  the  fii-Kt  idea  of  writing  from  the  Kgyptians, 
they  would  at  least  hare  giren  to  the  signs  whtdi 
they  tnx«ented  the  names  of  objects  with  which  they 
themselves  were  familiar.  So  &r  from  this  being 
the  cwte  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
nu  tmce  whatever  of  ships  or  senfiuing  mattei^s :  on 
the  eonttaiy,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 

Cstoial  peo|>le.  The  Shemitic  and  Fogrptian  alpha- 
ts  have  this  principle  in  common,  that  the  object 
whose  name  is  given  to  a  letter  was  takeQ  originally 
to  indicate  the  letter  whidi  begins  the  name ;  but 
thh  fact  aloot  is  insufficient  to  show  that  the 
Shemitic  races  bon^wed  their  alphabet  fitnn  E^^t, 
^r  tliat  the  principle  thus  hdd  in  common  may  not 
have  been  tlie  poasenion  of  other  nations  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians.  **  The  phonetic 
use  of  hierrtglyphics/*  says  Mr.  Renrick,  **  would 
naturally  suggest  to  a  pradacal  people,  such  at  the 
Phoenicians  were,  a  simplification  of  the  cumbrous 
system  of  the  Kgyptians,  by  dispenang  lUtogethev 
with  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  use,  and  assigning 
one  character  to  each  sound,  instead  of  the  mul- 
titude of  homophones  which  made  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  difficult ;  the  residence  of  the 
Phoenician  shepherds,'  the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might 
sflfbixl  an  opportunity  for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might 
be  bix>aght  about  by  commeitnal  interoour!«.  We 
eannot,  however,  trace  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  Phoenician  alpliabet  known  to  us,  and 
the  phonetic  charactera  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any 
eeitaiuty  to  this  conclusion  "  (l^hoeiUcia,  pp.  164, 
165). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  mferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
bet before  the  Phoenkaans.  Wahl,  De  Wette,  and 
Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  nnder- 
standing  the  S^^i  of  Diodoros  and  the  8yri  of 
Pliny  c^  the  Babylonians.  But  Gesenios  hM  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  Sjpri  mid  Atfyr»,  and  by  no  means 
confounds  them  ;  and  (2)  beesuse  the  inscription  on 
the  8eal<«tone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory,  is 
nothing  more  than  Phoenician,  and  that  not  of  the 
eldest  form,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later 
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Aranae  duuncter.  This  seal-stcoe  ir  misk 
tained,  oesides  a  cuneiform  inscnpH(m«  mmi 
Shemitic  characten  whirh  were  dedpbemd  bj 
Kopp,  and  wera  placed  by  him  at  the  bead  of  his 
most  ancient  alphabets  {Hi/der  imd  SJkr^tfn^  ii. 
p.  154).  Gesenius,  howi«ver,  read  them  with  a 
very  difforent  result.  He  himself  argu»  for  a 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  oppaai<*mi 
to  a  Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  tbliowtng 
groonds: — 1.  That  the  names  of  the  Utters  arc 
Phoenician,  and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  maies 
ara  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Anunuuc  die- 
lects:  as  for  instance,  60M,  gimd,  xmn,  mtm,  001, 
reah,  sAtn,  but  othen  are  not  found  in  Syriac  at  all, 
at  least  not  in  the  same  sense.  Altph  in  Syrnc 
signifies  **  a  thousand,**  not  "  an  ox ; "  (fafetl  is 
not  **  a  door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  inm,  yod, 
meny  pe,  kapky  and  ta>i^  diflR*rent  words  are  used. 
The  Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letteis  are 
somewhat  in  fiivour  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  bat 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  in  this  sh^  fineir 
the  East,  and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  bv  the 
Greeks  themsdves.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  invcnton ; 
for  the  letters  ^  1  P  K,  which  to  them  were  eer* 
taioly  consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  Am> 
maic  that  they  cooM  scaix^ly  any  lonj^*  appear  ns 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expiesiKd  by  aSgnt 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  klinl. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  leUera  are  pictorial,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  among 
the  old  Babylonian  disooverera  of  writing,  al^ 
which  they  could  have  been  formed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Uie  Phoeni- 
cians, from  their  extended  ootnnKree,  especially  with 
Egypt,  adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptmn  pho> 
uetic  hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the 
figures  nor  the  names  from  this  scarce.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  letten  lead  us  to  a  nomade  pastoral 
people,  rich  in  herds :  aleph  (an  ox),  gitn^  (a  camel  <, 
IcoMd  (an  ox-goad),  hHh  (a  tent),cfei/e<A  (s  tent- 
door),  v<m  (a  tent-peg),  (AeVi  (a  hurdle  or  pen).  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did  Qot  see  that 
this  very  fact  militates  Etrongly  against  the  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  the  lettei's,  and  potute,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoral  than  a  sea- 
foring  people  as  tiieir  inventora.  But  whethn-  or 
not  the  Phoenicians  wei-e  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  thnr 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  dissoninatorb ;  and  widi 
this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  gcni-alogr  of 
alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  ediibited  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Phoenician. 
I 


AncOieek. 

I 


Bel 


Anc  UBbrew. 


Boaun.    I^UerOtecJc 
Bonier 


I 
KtniHcan. 
Uinbrlan. 

dlK'SB. 

ijumiiue* 

I        I T" 

C4>itl-  C<ptlG.     Oothic 
\Kt\an. 


SsnarUan.       hdmyreoa 


II 


I 


f 


sod  Nesiorisa. 

I 


FeUvL 


I 

CoflB. 

NtecU. 


L 


Peshito. 


U1curie.« 
MTialEMr 


OM 


Whatever  minor  difierences  may  exist  between 
«lie  ancient  and  more  nKvlern  Shemitic  alphabet*, 
ttHv  hare  two  dtief  charadsristies  in  common . — 


1.  That  they  contain  only  consenants  and  the  tki>« 
principal  long  vowels,  K»  %  ^;  tlie  other  vnatli 
being  i«praenied  by  signs  abvfs^  bdow,  or  ia  thi 
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mMdle  of  lettert,  or  being  omitted  altogether.  2. 
Thiit  lh«f  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  iilthio- 
pic,  being  perhaps  a  non-Semitic  alphabet,  is  an 
fzoeption  to  this  rule,  as  is  the  cuneitbrm  chai'acter 
111  which  some  Shemitio  in^toiiptions  are  found.  The 
tMitw  peculiaritT  of  Egyptian  writing  was  remarked 
by  Herodotus.  No  iustanoe  of  what  is  called 
bougtrophethn  wtiting — ^that  is  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left)  and  fram  left  to  right,  in  alternate 
lines — is  found  in  Shemltic  monuments. 

The  old  Sliemitic  alpliabets  may  be  dirided  into 
two  priudpai  classes:  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  in-scriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
ptQtras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies, 
it  h  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
soiuetioMs  baring  the  words  divided  and  sometimes 
not.  (6).  ki  the  inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins. 
(cj.  In  the  Phoenicio-Egyptian  writing,  with  three 
rnwel  s^^ns,  dedphere*'  by  Caylus  on  the  mummy 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  derived  (d),  the  Sama- 
ritan character,  and  (0),  tlie  Gi^eek.  2.  The  Hebrew* 
CShaldee  character ;  to  which  belong  (a),  the  Hebi-ew 
square  character ;  (b),  the  Palniyrene,  which  has 
some  traces  of  a  cunive  hand ;  (c),  the  Estrangelo, 
or  ancient  Syiiac;  and  {d),  the  ancient  Arabic 
or  Cufk.  The  oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Him- 
yaritic)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  He- 
brew or  Phoenician. 

It  r^Buuns  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these  was 
the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  imdent  Hebrews. 
In  considering  this  question  it  will  on  many  ao- 
eonnts  be  more  oonvenioit  te  begin  with  the  com- 
rooQ  square  chaiacter,  which  is  more  familiar,  and 
which  from  this  familiarity  is  more  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing,  in 
the  Talmud  {&mh,  fol.  31, 2)  this  character  is  called 

yaio  ana.  •*  squaw  writing,"  or  n^-rtSTK  nna, 

'*A.<«yriau  writing;*'  the  latter  appellation  being 
given  becauM,  according  to  the  tiadition,  it  came 
up  with  the  Israelites  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
term  Assyria  are  included  Chaldea  and  Babylonia 
in  tiie  wider  sense ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient 
writers  the  names  Assyrian  and  Chaidean  are  ap- 
plied Indiffereutly  to  the  same  characters.  The  letters 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sai^danapalus  are 
called  Chaldean  (Atben.  zii.  p.  529)  and  Assyrian 
(^Athen.  zii.  p.  469;  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  5,  §4). 
Again,  the  Aasffrian  wnting  on  the  pillars  erected 
by  Daiius  at  the  I5ospoixw  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called 
by  Sttabo  Persian  (xv.  p.  &02).  Another  deriva- 
tion for  the  epithet  nniSTK,  asKsk&rUh,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Rabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  n^B^D,  mhishr 

shereth^  "blessed;"  the  term  bring  applied  to  it 
beuauM  it  was  employed  in  writing  the  sacred 
books.     Another  etymology  (from  ^1^,  ishar^ 

to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  gnunmarian 
Abraham  d«  Balmis,  describes  it  as  the  straight, 
l«erpendicular  writing,  so  makiag  the  epithet  equi- 
valent to  that  which  we  apply  to  it  in  callhig 
it  Um  sqoaie  character.  Hupfeld,  starting  from 
the  sama  root,  explains  the  Talmudic  designation 
•s  raeniy  a  tedinical  term  used  to  denote  the  noore 
msdern  writing,  and  as  opposed  to  fyi,  raatst 
**  woken,"  by  which  the  ancient  character  is  de- 
icribed«  Aooording  to  him  it  signifies  that  which 
is  firm,  strong,  prntected  and  supported  art  with 
terts  and  walls,  referring  perhaps  to  the  horiroatal 
ftivkei  00  which  the  letters  vwi  as  on  a  foundation. 
\m  ihiB  vitw  Mcompai-cs  it  with  tho  felthiopic  cha- 
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meter,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  LVvr-r    "sup 

polled." .  It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  thesi 
explanations  are  so  satisfactoiT  as  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.     The  onJy  fact  to  be  derived 

from  the  woi-d  n^<i^B^K  is  that  it  »  the  source  ot 

the  whole  Talmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylomau 
or^in  of  the  square  character.  This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passives  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds : — **  It  is  a  tiadi- 
tion :  R.  Jose  says  Ezra  was  fit  to  have  the  law 
given  by  tus  hand,  but  tliat  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and  the  language  were;  tliS 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
teipreted  in  the  Syriac  tongue  f£zr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writiug  (Dsn.  v.  8) ;  frooi 
hence  it  is  learnt  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
day.  R.  Nathan  says  the  law  was  given  in  broken 
characters  (fSH,  raat^^  and  agrees  with  Ii.  Jose ; 
but  Rab  (».  e.  K.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  (t.  s,  the  square} 
character,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  and  when  they  were  woilliy, 
in  the  days  of  Esra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again  in 
the  Assyiian  character,  acconling  to  Zech.  iz.  12. 
It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Suneon  ben  Eleazar  says,  on 
the  account  of  R.  Eleuar  ben  Paria,  who  also  says, 
on  the  account  of  Elieier  Hammodai,  the  law  was 
wiitten  in  the  Assyrian  character  **  (Talm.  Jertis. 
MsgiUah,  fol.  71,  2,  3).  But  the  story,  as  best 
known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Tulmud : — "  Mar 
Zuti'a,  or  as  others  Mar  Ukba,  says,  at  first  the  law 
was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  ^"ISy,  •'.  s.  the 
Sanoaiitan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue ;  and  again 
it  was  given  to  ^em,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  i>yrian  tongue.  They 
chose  tor  the  Israelites  the  Assyi-i^m  writing  and 
the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  ldud»i$  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who  are  the 
Idioias  f  R.  Chaada  says,  the  Cutheans  (or  Sama- 
ritans). What  is  the  Hebrew  writing?  R.Chasda 
says,  the  Libonaali  writing"  {Sanhed.  foL  21,  2; 
22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  explained  by 
R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  Ui-ge  charactere  in  which 
the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and  msswudh.  The 
broken  character  mentioned  above  can  only  apjdy  to 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one  very  similar  to  it. 
In  this  character  are  written,  not  only  manuscripts 
of  the  Saoiaritan  Pentateuch,  varying  in  age  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  but  aliM  other  works 
in  Samaritan  and  Arabic  The  Samaritans  them- 
selves call  it  Hebrsvo  writing^  in  conUadistinction 
to  the  square  character,  which  they  call  the  wi-iting 
of  Ezra.  It  has  no  vowel  points,  but  a  diacritical 
mark  called  Marhetono  is  employed,  and  wonis  and 
sentences  are  divided.  A  form  of  character  more 
ancient  than  the  Samaritan,  though  closely  reMni- 
bling  it,  is  found  on  the  omns  struck  under  Simon 
Maocaboeus,  cire.  B.C.  142.  Of  this  writing  Ge- 
seiiius  remarks  (art.  Paheographie  in  Ench  and 
Gruber^s  Enoyohpidie)  that  it  waa  most  probably 
employed,  even  in  manuscripts,  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  Hebiew  language,  and  was  gniuaUy 
displaced  by  the  square  character  about  the  birth  A 
Christ  An  examination  of  the  charactere  on  the 
Maocabacan  coins  shows  that  th^y  bear  an  eztrenie ly 
close  rnemblauce  w  those  of  the  Phoemcian  m^jiip- 
tions,  and  in  many  cases  are  all  but  identic:.!  witit 
them.  The  figures  of  three  characteia  ^T*  Q  D)  do 
not  occur,  and  that  of  3  is  doubtful. 
In  order  to  tzplaia  the  Tilmudic  tloiy  abort 
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fpwi,  and  thf  reUtion  between  the  iQuare  cha  t 
ractKr  ttid  that  of  the  ooiiuv  difiereot  Iheonet  hare 
been  constracted.    Some  hdd  that  the  sqaare  dia- 
meter was  saci'od,  and  ujad  by  the  priests,  while 
the  character  on  the  coins  was  for  the  pui-poees  of 
ordinary  life.    The  youn^r  Buztoif  {iJe  Lit.  IMr. 
Qen.  AiU.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet  was 
the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  before  the  Captivity  the  Samaritan  ch*- 
racier  had  exbted  ride  by  side  with  it ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  the  priests  and  more  learned  part  of 
the  people  cultivated  the  square  or  sacred  diaracter, 
whi£e  those  who  were  left  in  Palestine  adhered  to 
the  common  writing.     Eitu  brought  the  former 
back  with  him,  and  it  was  hence  called  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean.     The  other  was  used  principally  by  the 
Samaritans,  though  occasionally  hj  the  Jews  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  by  the  chamcteni  on  the  Maocor- 
baean  coins.     This  opitJon  found  many  supporters, 
and  a  singular  turn  was  giv«Q  to  it  bv  Moriaus 
(De  Lingua  Primaeva,  p.  271)  and  Loescher  {De 
Cauais  Ling.  Hehr.  pp.  207,  208),  who  maintained 
that  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of 
tachygraphic  writing  formed  from  the  square  cha- 
racter.    Hartmann  {Ling.  EiiU,  p.  28,  &c.)  also 
upheld  the  existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the 
saci^  and  profiine.     The  fovourers  of  this  hypo- 
thesis of  a  double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to 
which  they  could  appeal  for  support.     The  Egyp- 
tians had  a  twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character. 
The  cuneiform  writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Medes  was  perhaps  a  sacred  duiracter  for  monu- 
ments, the  Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.     The 
Araus,  Persians,  and  Turks  emplov  ditferent  cha* 
meters  aocoitling  as  they  requira  them  for  letters, 
poems,  or  historical  wriUngK.     But  analogy  is  not 
proof,  and  therefore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has 
been  appealed  to  as  containing  a  dii^ect  allusion  to 
the  ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  cha- 
i«cter.     But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that 
the  writing  there  i-eferred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled  man 
might  read.   Irenaeus  {Ado.  Haeres.  ii.  24),  indeed, 
spoiks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  information  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.    In  &ci  the  sole  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  &ct  that  the  only  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common  life  are  not  in 
the  usual  character  of  the  manuscripts,     if  this 
supposition  of  the  coexistence  of  a  twofold  alphabet 
be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we  must  either  substi- 
tute for  it  a  second  hypothesis,  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  the  exclusive  pos8e»ion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  Hud  that  the  Samaritan  was  used  in  the 
ttoithem  kingdom,  or  that  the  two  alphub«tA  were 
successive   and  not  oontempoi«ry.      Against  the 
former  hypothesis  stands  the  (act  that  the  coins  on 
which  the  so-called  ^maritau  chai-ncter  occurs  were 
stmck  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian^  as  applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would 
still  be  unaccounted  tor.    There  remains  then  the 
hypothesis  that  tlie  squai-e  character  and  the  writing 
of  the  coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time, 
and  that  the  one  giaduafly  took  t)ie  place  of  the 
other,  just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  di;*- 
l^laced  the  older  Cutic  character,  and  in  Syriau  the 
E^trangelo  has  given  place  to  that  at  pi-eaent  in  use. 
But  did  the  square  character  pieoeiie  the  character 
iMi  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  onse?    Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  i^SanX. 
fel.  21 ,  2 ;  22,  1 ),  in  the  pnsssge  above  quoted,  the 
Law  was  given  tc  the  Isi-aelites  in  the  Hebrew  cna- 
lactir  and  th'   b  ^'y  tongue.     It  was  given  again 
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m  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Aff/risa  cliaraeter 
the  Aramaean  tongue.    By  the  "Hebrew"  < 
racter  is  to  be  understood  what  is  daewbere  oalM 
the  '<  broken"  writing,  which  is  what  is  oonimanly 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  is 
to  be  understood  the  square  dwmcter.    But  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymology 
for  the  word  h^lSlC  (Assyrian),  says  that  the 
Law  was  first  ^vcn  in  tiiis  square  character,  bat 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  was 
chai^red  into  the  broken  writkig,  which  again,  upoa 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ecsa,  was  conv«rted 
into  the  square  charanter.     In  both  these  cassa  it  ia 
evident  that  the  trsdition  is  entirely  boilt  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  oafuhMth^  and  variea  ao 
cording  to  the  different  conceptions  fiNtned  of  ita 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  bat  sli^t  valoe  as 
direct  testimony.     The  varying  character  of  tha 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  lost 
Origep  (on  Ex.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  andent  alpha- 
bet the  Tbtt  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  {HtJcapLt^ 
i.  86,  Montfanoon)  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  mn^  was  written  in  ancient  H^rew  ch»- 
racters,  not  with  those  in  use  in  his  day,  **  for  thry 
say  that  Exm  used  other  Qetlers]  after  the  Cap- 
tivity."    Jerome,  following  Chigen,  given  out  as 
oeiiain  what  his  predecessor  only  mentaoocd  aa  a 
repoi-t,  and  the  tradition  in  his  hands  asBwrnm  a 
diflereut  aspecL     "  It  u  oertain,"  he  says,  **  tka* 
Exra  the  scribe  and  doctor  of  the  law,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoimtioa  of  the 
Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  discovered  other  letters 
whidi  we  now  use :  whereas  up  to  that  time  the 
charncteiv  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebivws  were  the 
same. .  .  •  And  the  tetrmgrammaton  name  of  the 
Loixl  we  find  in  the  present  day  written  in  aaoe*ft 
letters  in  certain  Greek  rolls  "  {ProL  Oai,  m  LSir. 
Reg.\    The  testimony  of  Origen  with  re^^utl  te 
the  form  of  Hoc  undei-goos  a  simihu*  modificatioo. 
"  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Samari- 
tans use  to  this  day,  the  last  letter,  toa,  has  the 
form  of  a  crosa.*'     Again,  in  another  paatvage  (£p. 
136  ad  MarceU.  u.  704,  Ep.  14,  ed.  Martianay) 
Jo^me  remarks  that  the  ineffable  name  mTT,  being 
misunderstood  jl>y  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with 
it  in  their  books,  was  read  by  them  pipi,  i.  e. 
nini.     It  has  been  infeired  from  this  that  the 
ancient  characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Origen 
refer  in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  square 
characten,  because  in  them  ^one,  and  not  in  the 
Samaritan,  does  any  resemblance  between  mrp  and 
nini  exist.     There  u  nothing,  however,  to  diow 
that  Jerome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
passages.     In  the  one  he  expressly  mentioM  the 
"  ancient  characters,*'  and  evidently  as  an  exceptioual 
instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  **  certain  rolU  ;** 
in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an  ooconrence 
by  no  means  unoommon.    Again,  it  w  Jerome,  and 
not  Origen,  who  is  reqxmable  for  the  assertion  ihaX 
in  the  Samaiitan  alphabet  the  Tau  has  the  form  of 
a  cross.     Origen  merely  says  this  is  the  case  m  the 
ancient  or  original  {apxeSois)  Hebrew  characteis« 
and  hiti  asseilion  is  true  of  the  writing  o&  the 
Maccabaean  coins,  and  of  the  ancient  and  even  the 
more  modern  Phoenician,  but  not  of  the  alpkafaat 
known  to  us  as  the  Saroaiitau.      It  sumi  dear, 
tlieretbre,  that  Jerome*a  lanj^age  on  this  point 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  Aornrate. 

There  are  many  arguments  whk^  go  ts  ihcw 
that  the  Samaiitan  charactei*  b  older  Ihaa  the 
square  Hebrew.    One  of  theae  is  derived  £niB  6' 


rvktfDtt  of  tbs  Samaritan  Pnitstaidi,  mhiA,  eo- 
arnUa^  to  aom  writers,  must  data  at  Issst  from 
tfM  time  of  the  «2paimtion  of  the  two  kiagdoms, 
<)i«  Borthem  kinplom  retiining  the  aodent  writing 
which  WH  once  oommon  to  both.  Bat  there  is  no 
erideooe  for  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Penta> 
teudi  before  the  Osptifity,  and  the  opinion  which 
BOW  most  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  firet  in  the  Maccabaean  period,  and  with 
it  the  Jewi^  writing  (Uiiremick,  JSinl,  i.  290). 
Tin  question  is  still  fiu*  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  argumoits 
dnired  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hopfeld  (Stud,  und 
Krit,  1830,  if.  279,  &c.)  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
from  the  ancient  Israelitish  times,  bat  maintained 
it  more  fiuthfully  than  the  Jews,  is  improbable, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  ntixed  race,  entirely 
difTerent  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  had,  likw 
4ieir  lai^oage,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element: 
oonseqaently*  if  they  had  had  a  character  peculiar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Aramaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  thdr  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  because  the 
Samaiitan  character  differs  in  several  important 
particuhtfs  from  that  on  the  Phoenidau  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  andent  Hebrew  on  the  Haocabaesn  coins. 
These  deviations  are — (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
IMkf  Mem,  and  Ntm,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments :  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  Beth,  Dateth,  and  especially  'Ain,  which  hist 
Dever  ocean  in  an  anguiLr  form  in  Phoenidan: 
(3)  the  entirely  different  forms  of  Tsade  and  Vau, 
as  well  as  of  Zain  and  Samech,  which  are  not 
found  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  Samaritan 
letters  Alqth,  Cheth,  Lamed,  Shin,  there  is  a  closer 
relatioaship  with  the  fomos  of  the  old  Hebrew :  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  Tata,  To 
these  consklerations  Hupfold  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origeo  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
and  the  foct  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
their  letters  unchanged,  a  drcumstance  which  is 
intelligible  <m  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  rqparded  by  them  with  superstitions  reverence 
as  a  sacral  character  whidi  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indigenous  ti^ition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifeless  permanent  tvpe. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
of  their  forms  to  thdr  names  in  the  Phoenidan  and 
Phoenido-Samaritan  alphabets,  supply  another  ar- 
zuroent  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
f  lebrew  square  chamcter :  e,  g.  Am  (an  eyeX  which 
on  the  coins  and  Phoenician  monuments  has  the 
form  o;  Meth  (a  head),  q.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Vau  (a  nail  or  peg),  Zam  (a  weapon), 
Cc^  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  charactor:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  fit>m 
thf  same  original  alphabet  in  which  the  conmond- 
ence  between  the  shape  and  name  of  each  letter 
was  mora  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Phoe- 
Didan  alphabet  :nuch  farther  back  than  the  square 
eharader.  The  fomous  inscription  on  the  saroo* 
phagus  of  Eshmunazar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855^  is 
i^fentd  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
BbC.  The  date  of  the  inscription  at  Marseilles  is 
mom  unoertain.  Some  would  place  it  before  <h4 
fbicMUtion  of  the  Gi«ek  colony  there,  B.C.  COO. 
'  vouuu 
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There  is  reason  to  bdieve,  however,  that  it  is  mndk 
more  recent.  Besides  these  we  have  the  i&scrip* 
tions  at  Sigaeum  and  Amydae  in  the  andent  Gr**k 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenidan.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebraeo-Chaldee  character  is  not 
found  on  historic  monuments  before  the  lirth  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  of  the  various  readings 
whidi  have  arisen  from  the  interdiange  of  similar 
duiracters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  whidi  are  rtither  fovour^ 
able  to  the  square  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  written  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Gesenius  :-* 

(a)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded — 

3  sDd  3.    n^^3fi^«  N^  *tt-  l4»n^3DC^>  Neh.  xil.  S ; 

nDT»  1  Chr-  i».  1* = niT«  ^**»-  **•  *'• 
)  and  ^    |py^.  Oeu.  xlvi.  27s}pjp,  1  Chr.  i.  42. 

3  and  D'    nn*3. 1 K.  vU.  40=:niTO»  >  Ch'-  *^-  ll- 

3  and  -v    n^BTI.   P^  «▼»".  "=mfirn.  3  Sem. 

zxlL  19. 
f  sad  |.    tipt),  PS.  zxxL  3«pyt3*  P*-  Ixxl.  S. 

(6)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded — 

land^    nun.  1  Chr.  L  6=nD*"V  Oea,  x.  3; 

D*31*l.  1  Chr.  i.  7  «  D»3*|1.  G«»-  «•  * ; 

nK*1>  I^^-  zl.  14  a  nK"V  I>eot-  xlv.  13 1 

M*|^V  P>>  x^UL  ll>4tTV  3  Sam.  zzlL  IL 

(c)  In  the  Phoenician  alone — 

3  sod  "]•    3^n*  3  Sam.  xzlU.  a9s"T^n.  1  <%'•  ^  99, 
^  and  t^,  whence  probably  f^y.  Josh.  xxi.  l9^WJf 

lChr.vl.44.  ' 

^andD.    %-^3,  iair.sL3Ta.r|yQ.2Saai.zzllL3ft* 

(d)  In  ndther— 

3  and  •).    D)n3.  Neh.  vtl,  T«Dim  I&».  it  ^ 

3  and  n*    |nn.  Num.  xxvL  3ftsBf|nn.  1  Chr-  ▼S-  *  • 

pon.  1  chr.  vi.  u  [6i]«  rmn  J«h. 

xxi.  32. 

The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  usid  the  Phoenidan 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenidan  alpha- 
bet and  the  Hebrew  cdn-winting  shows  that  the 
examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth  cUss, 
might  really  be  induded  under  the  thiixl:  for  in 
these  some  forms  of  3  and  *^,  as  well  as  of  3  and  Hi 
are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  drcumstance  takes 
away  some  of  the  importance  which  the  above 
results  otherwise  give  to  the  square  character. 
Indeed,  after  writing  his  IfebHiische  Sprache  und 
Schrift,  Gesenius  himself  appeara  to  have  modified 
some  of  the  oondtisions  at  which  he  arrived  in  that 
work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  square 
character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to  it,  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Mac- 
cabees retained  the  old  character  for  their  coins,  as 
the  Arabs  retained  the  Cufic  some  centuriea  after 
the  mtrodactioa  of  the  Nischi,  he  condudes  as  most 
probable,  in  his  article  PaUiographie  (in  Ench  and 
G  ruber's  Enoyd,),  that  the  andent  Hebrew  was 
fint  dumged  for  the  square  duuwster  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  comparison  of  the  Phoeuidam 
with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the  hdter 
could  not  be  the  immediate  development  ol  the 
former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  diflerence  of 
some  characters,  and  the  simikrity  of  others,  I'ender 
it  probable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both  de- 
scended from  one  more  ancient  than  either,  of  which 
cash  has  retained  some  pfouliarities.    This  men 
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aBGMnt  form,  Uapfeld  {ff^fraitohg  (^rantmatik, 
|7^  maintaios,  is  the  original  alphabet  invented  bj 
Uie  Babylonians,  and  extended  bj  the  Phoenicians. 
From  this  the  square  chaiacter  was  dereloped  by 
three  stages.     . 

1.  In  its  oldest  form  it  appears  on  Phoenician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.     Tlie  number  of 
Ihe  inscriptions  containing  Phoenician  writing  was 
77,  greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius, 
bat  it  has  since  been  incressed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fiunotts  sarcophagus  of  E^muoaiar  king 
of  Sidon,   and  tlie  excavations  which  have  still 
more  recently  been  naade  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage  have  brought  to  light  many  others  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.     Those  described 
by  Ges«nius  were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual), 
at  Ualta  (ibor,  one  of  which  is  bilingual),  in 
Cyprus  among  the  rains  of  Kitium  (thiity-three), 
in  Sicily,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in 
the  regions  of  Carthage  and  Numidia.   They  belong 
lor  the  most  part  to  the  period  between  Alexander 
and  the  age  of  Augustus.    A  Punic  inscription  on 
the  arch  oi  Septimius  iSeveras  brings  down  the 
Phoenician  chaiacter  m  late  at  the  banning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.    Besides  these  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  there  are  a  namber  of  coins  bearing 
Phoenician  charscters,  of  whidi  those  found  in  Cilida 
are  the  most  ancient,  and  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.    The  character  on  all  these  is 
esBentiaHy  the  same,     in  its  best  form  it  is  found 
on  the  Sidliaa,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Gaithaginian 
inscriptions.  On  the  Cilician  coins  it  is  perhaps  moat 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia, ^lain,  and  the  neighbooring  ishuds»  and  be- 
oomiug  almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments 
of  Numidia  and  the  Afiioan  provinces.    There  are 
10  final  letters  and  no  divisions  of  words.    The 
Jiamoteristics  of  the  Phoenidan  alphabet  as  it  is 
thus  discovered  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal ; 
that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  ktters  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpen- 
dicular stroices  and  the  dwed  heads  of  the  letters ; 
tliat  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
trom  the  names  of  the  Gredi  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.    This  last  position  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  Wutike  {ZeiUoh.  d.  D,  M,  G,  xi.  75,  &c.), 
who  maintains  that  the   ancient  Phoenician   al- 
phabet contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
'  and  that  the  letters  are  simply  oombinatiaos  of 
strokes.    It  is  impossible  here  to  give  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  his  article.     This  ancient  Phoenician 
character  in  its  earliest  form  was  pi^obably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  woole  period 
of  the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.    Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on 
the  Maooabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 
2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
uiichanged  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  inventors,  the  Axwnaeans,  espedally 
those  of  the  West.   This  transformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horixoiital  one,  which 
in  tne  cursive  character  sei-ved  for  a  connecting 
ctroke,  and  in  the  inscripticus  on  ctone  for  a  bests 
or  foundation  for  the  lettet^s.    The  character  in  this 
form  is  foiuid  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the  stone  of  | 
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Cirpentras.  w.  Kt«  the  letters  P«  3<  1*  "X  ha%c  (pa 
heads;  a'id  later  in  the  inscriptious  ou  the  mius  el 
Palmyr.1,  whei«  the  charscters  are  dastingnialMd  by 
the  open  heads  degenerating  aooMtimce  tc  m  pom*, 
and  by  horixontal  connecting  strokes.    Besides  the 
stone  of  Carpentraa,  the  oldn-  foiTo  of  the  uiodified 
Aramaean  chaiacter  is  found  on  some  fragments  el 
papyrus  found  in  Egypt,  and  preaerrcd  in  t!^  IJhmf 
at  Turin,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Dnke  of  Blaew. 
Plates  of  these  are  given  in  Gesenius'  MommmaUa 
Phoenicia  (tab.  28-33).    They  bekmg  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  An- 
maw  dialect.    Th«*  inscription  on  the  Carpeoteu 
stone  was  the  work  of  heathen  scribes,  profaaUy, 
as  Dr.  Levy  soggests  {Ztiiaeh.  d,  D.  M.  G.  xi.  67 1, 
the  Babylonian  colooKts  of  Egypt ;  the  writing  of 
the  papyri  he  attributes  to  Jews.     The  inacription 
00  the  vase  of  the  Serapeam  at  Memphis  ia  placed 
by  the  Due  de  Lnynes  and  M.  Marietta  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.    In  die  Blacas  fragments  the  beads  of 
the  letters  3i  *|.  \  have  follen  away  altogether. 
In  the  forms  of  fit  n  3  we  aee  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  square  characto'.     The  final  fonns  of 
Caph  and  Ntm  occur  for  the  first  time.    The  Pal- 
myrene  writing  represents  a  Liter  stage,  and  bdonge 
principally  to  the  second  and  thhd  cmtoriea  after 
Christ,  the  time  of  the  giastest  praB|ieritT  of  Pal- 
myra.   The  oldest  inscription  bekuigs  to  the  ytai 
396  of  the  Greeks  (a.d.  84),  and  the  kt«t  to  the 
year  569  (a.d.  257}.    The  writing  was  not  con- 
fined to  Pilmyi-a,  for  an  inscriptioa  in  the  name 
character  was  foimd  at  Abilene.     The  FVdmyrene 
inscriptions  are  fifteen  in  number :  ten  bilii^ual,  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriae  and  Latin.    Two  arc 
preserved  at  Rome,  four  at  Oxford.    Those  at  Rone 
differ  from  the  rea^  in  having  lost  the  hands  of  the 
letters  3. 1.  %  y,  while  the  forms  of  tho  %  O^  fi 
are  like  the  Phoenician.    Of  the  oarsva  Aaayriaa 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  AiamMnn, 
Mr.  Layard  remarks,  **  On  monuments  and  icanutts 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  caimot  be  traced  to  n  foreign 
people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been  diauwaied^ 
and  it  so  closdy  resembles  the  cuisive  of  Assyria, 
that  theiY  can  be  little  doaht  as  to  the  identity  ol 
the  origin  of  the  two.    If,  therefore,  tho  inlwhitanta 
of  Syria,  whether  Phoenidaiu  or  othen,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  letters,  and  thoee  letters  were  sacb  as 
exist  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of  tliat  oosmiry, 
the  cursive  character  of  the  Assyrians  may  havn  ben 
as  ancient  as  the  cnneifbrm.  However  that  may  be, 
this  hieratio  character  has  not  yet  been  fbond  in 
Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  «riy  epocli,  and  i1 
would  seem  probable  that  simple  perpendicnlar  and 
horixontal  lines  preceded  roonded  forma«  being  bccfcr 
suited  to  letters  carved  on  stone  taUets  or  rocks. 
At  Nimroud  tlie  cursive  writing  was  foond  on  part 
of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on  fiagmenta  of  pottery, 
taken  out  of  the  rubbish  covering  tha  mma.     Or 
the  alabaster  vase  it  accompanied  an  inacriptian  m 
the  cuneiform  character,  containing  the  name  of  tl« 
Khoisabnd  king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  ham 
several  dicumstanoas,  the  vase  must  be  attribotRl. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnenar"  (ilTtn.  ii.  pp.  16S,  166\ 
M.  Freand  discovered  at  Kasr  aome  fifty  fii^mente 
of  pottery  covered  with  thb  cursive  chMacter  in 
ink.     These,  too,  ara  said  to  be  of  the  1^  o< 
Nebuchadnexxar  {JcmnK  Asioti,  July  1853,  p.  77\ 
Dr.  Levy  (JZtfa^acA.  d,  2>.  M.  G.  is.  465)  raaintnins 
in  arcoidance  with  the  Talroudic  tiwilikio,  that 
the  Jews  acquired  this  cursive  writing  in  Babylon, 
and  brought  it  back  with  than  after  tho  OsfdiT-^ 
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iocfthw  with  the  Chaldee  langimcv,  xad  that  it 
giadoallf  displaced  the  older  alp^bet,  of  which 
ixngmcBts  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letterb. 

3.  While  this  moditication  was  takinf^  place 
fai  the  Axamaic  letters,  a  similar  process  of  diange 
was  going  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews. 
We  alreadj  find  indications  of  ^is  m  the  Macca- 
bwean  coins,  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some 
letters  are  broken.  The  Aramaic  character,  too, 
bad  apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  pi^o- 
portkMied  to  the  inflaenoe  exeixiMid  by  the  Aivnaic 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.  The  heads  of 
the  letters  still  left  in  the  Pklmyrene  chaiacter  are 
mioTed,  the  position  and  length  of  sereral  oblique 
strokes  are  altered  (as  in  )!•  71*  lU  H).  It  lost  the 
character  <^  a  cursive  hand  by  the  separation  of 
the  aereral  letters,  and  the  stiff  ornaments  which 
tliey  recelred  at  the  hands  of  calligraphers,  and  thus 
became  an  angular,  uniform,  bix>ken  chara^'ter,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name  dquare  G^3*t3  SHS). 

In  the  letters  M.  3..a*  3*  D.  ^  D*  y.\ii  n,^the 
Aegypto-Aramaic  appeaiv  the  older,  and  the  Pal- 
myi«ne  most  ivsembies  the  square  character.    In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  n>  D>  pf  \  the  square 
charaetifr  is  doeely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  BUcas 
fragments;  and  in  some,  as  %  Hi  \*  T*  ^  B^»  both 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character. 
So  &r  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square 
character  from  the  Aramaean,  as  it  appears  on  the 
atone  of  Carpentras  and  the  mins  of  Pklmyra,  Hop- 
Md  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agi^ed,  but  they 
differ  widely  on  another  and  very  important  point. 
Gesenius  is  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
tradition  as  presored  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and 
Joome,  tltat  the  Hebrews  at  some  period  adopted  a 
duuvcter  different  from  their  own.     The  Chaldee 
square  alphabet  he  coosidera  as  originally  of  Ara- 
naaic  origin,  but  transferred  to  the  Hebi^ew  language. 
To  this  conclusion  he  appears  to  be  drawn  by  the 
name  Aanfrian  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  square 
character,  which  be  infers  was  probaUv  the  ancient 
character  of  Assyria.    If  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  on 
the  Assyiian  monuments;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  theory  upon  a 
name,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Aramaean,  and  the  development  of  the  Syriac  from 
the  Aramaean,  Geseniua  regards  as  two  distinct 
circumstances,  which  took  place  at  different  times, 
and  were  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.   The 
ibmiation  of  the  square  character  he  maintains  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  after 
Christ.      Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
ahow  of  reason,  rejects  altogether  the  theory  of  an 
jdimpl  change   of  character,  because   he  doubts 
whetiier  any  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  simple 
•sdiange  of^  alphabets  in  tlie  cose  of  a  people  who 
have  idready  a  tradition  of  writiiw.    The  ancient 
letters  weie  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  from  that  period  writing  did  not  cease,  but  was 
rather  more  practistd  in  the  transcription  of  the 
cacred  books.   Besides,  on  comparing  the  Palmyrene 
with  tlte  square  character,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Ibrraer  has  been  altered  and  developed,  a  result 
whkh  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  cose  of  a 
oommucioation  from  without  which  overwhelmed 
all  tradition  and  spontaneity.    The  case  of  the  Sa- 
fluaritana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  people 
vho  received  an  alphabet  entiie.  whicb  they  re- 
panled  as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  association 
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with  tiidr  sacred  be  ok,  and  which  they  therdbn 
retainea  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity.  Mor^ 
over,  in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins  wa 
aee  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  altera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  !1  and  1, 
and  the  base  lines  of  3>  3>  t3>  3 ;  and  many  letteia, 
as  n,  are  derived  rather  from  the  coin-character 
than  from  the  Pelmyrene,  while  O  and  p  are  en- 
tirely Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld  adds,  **  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable — ^nay,  almost  in- 
conceivable—that the  Jews,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
then  enthusiasm  for  their  sacred  books,  should,  con- 
sciously and  without  apparmt  reason,  have  ailoptfd 
a  foreign  character  and  abandoned  the  ancient  wriU 
ing  of  their  &then." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
square  character  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal 
organic  change,  we  have  fui-ther  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  pi'esent  fonn.  Kopp  (^BUde* 
und  Schriftm,  ii.  p.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  afler  Christ;  but  he  appeara  to  be 
guided  to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fiict  that 
the  Palmyrene  character,  to  whidi  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  extended  into  the  Bid  century.  It  ia  evi* 
dent,  however,  from  several  oonsi<kntioos,  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  square  diaracter  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  il  fs  to  this  day,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  so.  The  descriptions  of  the 
forms  of  the  lettera  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
coincide  most  exactly  with  the  present;  for  both 
are  acquainted  with  fincU  letten,  and  describe  as 
similar  those  lettera  which  resemble  eat;h  other  in 
the  modem  alphabet,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  3,  1 
and  \  n  and  R*  1  and  ^,  T  end  ],  D  and  D.  The 
calligraphic  ornaments  which  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  the  Taggin  on 
the  lettera  )^  3  T  3  D  ^  K^*  the  point  in  the  broken 
headline  of  n  ('Tt)?  end  many  other  piescriptions  for 
the  orthography  of  the  Torah  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  calligraphy,  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  minute  laws  observed 
with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long  received  its 
full  development,  and  was  become  a  fixed  unalter- 
able type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early  as 
Orij^en,  was  an  event  already  long  past,  and  ao  old 
and  involved  in  the  darkneas  of  ^ble  as  to  be  attri- 
buted in  the  common  legend  to  Kara,  or  by  most  of 
the  TalmudisU  to  God  Himself.  The  very  obscurity 
whidi  surrounda  the  meaning  of  the  temu  yiH 
end  nniC^  e^  applied  to  the  old  and  new  writing 
respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmudists  the  square  character  had  become 
permanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  changes 
through  which  it  had  paased  had  been  lost.  In 
the  Mishna  (jSAa66.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned  of 
two  Zains  (TTj  being  written  for  Cheth  (PI),  which 
could  only  be  true  of  the  square  character.  The 
often-quoted  paaaage.  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is  gene- 
rally brought  foi*waid  as  a  proof  that  the  iqiinre 
character  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  who  mentions  {Aro,  or  yod,  as  the  small- 
est letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer 
in  use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  charactsr,  or  one 
vei7  much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  From  tbesf 
ciroumstances  we  may  inKr,  with  Hupfeld  {Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  288;,  thai  Whiston\  conjecture  if 
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ftppranmatolj  trae;  luusdj,  <iiai  abont  the  fint  oi 
aeoood  oeotury  after  Christ  the  iqiure  chanKter 
BSBumed  its  prewnt  fono  {  though  in  a  question  m- 
▼olfed  in  an  much  nnoertainty,  it  is  inpoenbie  to 
pranounoe  with  great  positiveneas." 

Next  to  the  scattered  hinta  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  meat  direct  eridenoe  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  the  so-called  it/jpAofletem  Jeauitarumy 
which  is  foond  in  a  MS.  (Codes  Marrhalianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Greek  scribe,  imperfectlf  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  oopled 
SiaviiUy  the  letters  which  were  before  him.  In  this 
alphabet  H  ia  written  II ;  ^and  )  araof  nearly  equal 
length,  the  Utter  being  distinguished  by  two  dots ; 
D  is  made  like  ^  and  H  like  H.  The  letters  on  the 
two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  possession  were  thotight 
by  Montfaucon  (Prcw/tia.  ad  Hex.  Orig,  i.  22,  23) 
to  haro  been  Hebrew ;  but  as  they  bare  not  been 
fidrly  deciphered,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
tliem.  Other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes  are 
^ound  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
oo  account  is giren  by  Tresdiow  {Tent.  de9or.  Cod, 
Vet.  aliquot  Or.  N.  7.),  and  three  have  been 
edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Nmneau 
Traiti  Diplomatique  published  by  the  Benedictines. 
To  these,  as  to  the  Alphabetian  Jemtitarum,  Ken- 
nicott  jtutly  attributes  no  value  {Dissert.  Oen,  p. 
69  note).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the  work  of  Rabanus 
Mauras,  De  vtoenOone  liiiguarwn.  The  Jews  them- 
selTes  recognize  a  double  character  in  the  writing 
of  their  synagogue  rolls.  The  earlier  of  these  is 
called  the  Tfam  writing  (3/13  DM),  as  some  sup. 
pose,  from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  fit>m  the 
perfect  form  of  the  lettei-s,  the  epithet  Ibm  being 
then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the  square 
character,  in  which  sense  the  expression  flS^HS 
nsn.  dUdbdh  thammih  orcurs  in  the  T^mo^ 

(sLiMaM,  feL  103  6).  Phylacteries  written  in 
this  chaivter  were  hence  called  Tam  tepkillm.  The 
letters  have  fine  pointed  comers  and  perpendicular 
taggim  {f^jy),  or  little  strokes  attached  to  the  seven 
letteis  ptDQI^.  The  Tam  writing  is  chi<^y 
found  in  German  synagogue  rolls,  and  probably 
also  in  those  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  Weleh  writ- 
ing (3n3  b6i1)»  to  which  the  Jews  assign  a  Uter 
date  than  to  the  other,  usually  oooors  in  the  syna- 
gogue rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Esstern  Jews.  The  figures  of  the  letters  ai« 
rounder  than  in  the  Tam  writing,  and  the  taifgin, 
or  crown-like  ornaments,  tenninate  in  a  thick  point. 
But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writing,  which  are 
not  essentially  distinct,  there  are  minor  differences 
observable  in  the  manuscripts  of  different  countriea. 
The  Spanish  character  ia  the  most  regular  and 
simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold, 
forming  a  true  square  character.  The  German  is 
more  sloping  and  compressed,  with  pointed  comers; 
but  finer  than  the  Spanish.  Between  these  the 
Fi^ench  and  Italian  character  is  intermediate,  and  is 
bsnoe  called  by  Kennicott  {Diss.  Oen.  p.  71)  cAo- 

■  Another  link  between  the  nilmyrene  and  tAo  gqnars 
character  is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some  of  tbs 
Bab7loolan  bowls,  described  bj  Mr.  T^iyaid  (Min.  ami, 
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footer  mUrmMdiu.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rvthci 
snaller  than  theothen,  and  the  forms  of  the  lettin 
are  rounder  (Eichhom,  Einl.  ii.  37-41 ;  lychscn, 
ThUcanen  de  var.  cod.  Sebr.  V.  T.  MSS.  generic 
te,  p.  264;  BeUennann,  De  mw  paleoff.  Beit, 
p.  43). 

The  Alphabet. — ^The  oldest  evidence  on  tha  saljed 
of  the  Heln«w  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  al|^a- 
betical  Pealmsand  poenu;  Pss.  xxv.,  xrriv.,  xxxvii., 
cii.,  ctii.,  cxix.,  air. ;  Piov.  xxri.  10-31 ;  Lam. 
i.-iT.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  tl  e  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  The 
Arabia  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  iaaoe 
number.  Irenaeua  {Ado.  Jfaer.  iL  24)  says  that 
the  andeot  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number.  It 
has  been  aigued  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of  f  he 
Phoenidans  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  letters, 
or  aoooiding  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T*  D>  3*  &  ^  Y 
being  omitted.  The  legend  as  told  by  Pliny  (vii. 
56)  is  as  follows.  CSadmns  brought  with  him  into 
Greece  sixteen  letters ;  at  the  time  of  the  Tit^ 
war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  6,  B«  ^9  X,  and 
Simonides  of  Meloa  four  more,  Z,  H,  Y,  CL  Ari- 
stotle reoognixcd  eighteen  letters  of  the  original 
alphabet,  AB  r  A  £  Z I  K  A  M  N  O  nP  2TT«,  to 
which  S  and  X  were  added  by  Epichannus  (oomp. 
Tac.  Aiui.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  Seville  {Orig, 
i.  3)  it  is  said  tlwre  were  seventeen.  But  in  the 
oMest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotus  (v. 
56)  and  Diodoras  (v.  24),  nothing  is  aaid  of  the 
number  of  the  letters.  Rraent  inve^gatioos,  how- 
ever,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  fint  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters 
It  is  trae  that  no  extant  monuments  illo'strato  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  cuitaileii,  hut 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  oi^anic  arrangement 
fint  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  notioeii 
Dr.  Donaldson  (New  Oratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.^ 
says,  "Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  He^ 
brew  alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  aibihuits 
T>  Db  y*  (T.  Now  it  is  quite  dear  that  all  tha» 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  theoldn- 
stote  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  pnatave  eri- 
denoe that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  C*. 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articolatioo  C 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certhin,  that 
at  the  fint  there  waa  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 
D,  or  eamech.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Senu tic  alpha- 
bet to  ite  oldest  form,  vn  must  omit  cap4,  whtdi  is 
only  a  softened  form  of  AajpA,  the  liquid  f«a4,  and  the 
semivowel /ocf,  which  are  of  more  noeut  introdoc- 
tion. . .  Tho  remaining  16  letters  appesr  in  the  f«d- 

lowing  order:  ((•  3*  ^  *1»  H*  1.  H.  t3.  7.  O^  3*  & 
V*  C>>  P*  n.  If  we  examine  thia  order  more  nii-> 
nutely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  ari>itnuT  or  acci- 
dental, but  sti-ictly  oiigauic  aooonliug  to  the  Semitic 
aiticulation.  We  have  four  Hawser,  each  <>«*s«»^ 
of  4  letten:  the  first  and  seoood  clMaea  coonsi  «wh 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathii^,  tha  third  of  the 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  whidi  perhapa  closed  the 
oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contain  the 
three  supernumemry  mutes  preceded  by  a  hraath- 
ing.**  The  original  16  letten  of  the  Greek  alpiiafcct, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Sbemiti^  &j«  thas 
given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  (t'Md.  p.  175). 

Kiia^Ti  n  nnDi^D^i  d  i  v  Ifipn 
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"  1&  the  Gredt  alpbabet,  at  it  is  now  gvnn  in  the 
gnunman,  F  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  10  olher  chA> 
rr^m  added  to  these."  The  ShemitH}  taade  (V) 
became  Msta  ((),  eaph  (3)  became  kappa  (jc)»  ana 
|/od(^)  became  •o<a(i).  iSsaA  (1)  was  adopted  and 
ceiled  rho  (p\  and  2dy,  which  was  used  by  the 
Dorians  for  Try/M  (Her.  i.  139),  is  onlj  another 
form  cf  zam  (TV  Shin  (ff)  or  Sm  (b),  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  I?,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  has 
changed  places  with  cTyfta,  the  Shemitic  tamech, 
just  as  (fira  has  been  transferred  from  its  positioo. 
In  like  manner  mem  became  /id,  and  nun  became 
rC«  With  the  remaining  Greek  letters  we  hare 
nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known  to  ns. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  soarces  of  infonnation  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  PSalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irrq^larities  in  the 
ari^angement  of  tne  alphabet  are  obeenrable.  For 
instAnoe,  in  Lam.  ii.,  lii.,  iv.,  B  stands  before  P :  hi 
PS.  zxzvil.  V  stands  before  fi,  and  ^  is  wanting :  in 
PsB.  XXV.,  xxxiT.  1  is  omitted,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
final  verse  after  t)  beginning  vrith  ft.  Hence  I)  has 
Seen  oompared  with  the  Gx«ek  ^,  and  the  transpo- 
sition of  p  and  y  has  been  exphuned  fit>m  the  inter- 
change of  these  letters  in  Aramaic.  But  as  there 
are  Other  irregularities  hi  the  alphabetical  Psalms, 
no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  these  points.  We  find 
for  example,  in  Ps.  xzv.  two  venes  beginning  with 
IC,  while  3  is  omitted ;  hi  Ps.  xxxiv.  two  beghi 
with  *1,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Priderico-Au- 
guttonus,  published  by  Tiscbendorf.  Both  these 
ancient  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
in  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew  letters 
were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the  present 
day.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
had  a  TCsemblance  to  the  orighial  form  of  the  letters, 
pPBseiTed  partly  in  the  square  alphabet,  partly  in 
the  Phoenician,  and  partly  perhaps  hi  the  Alphabet 
from  which  both  wete  derived. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
vud  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  asevtained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

M,  Aleph.    VpH  »  ^7M,  an  ox  (oomp.  Piut.  Symp. 

Quaest.  ix.  2,  §3).  In  the  old  Phoenician 
forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ox-head,  2^-^.  Gr,  tikpa. 

3  BHk.  n^3»n^3,ahouse.  The  figure  hi  the 
square  character  oorrespoods  more  to  its 
name,  while  the  Ethiopic  fl  has  greater  re- 
aemUanoe  to  a  tent.    Gr.  fiinra  (B). 

j,  Qimri.  7D^I^/DI,  a  camel.  The  ancient 
form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it  is  H, 
and  in  Ethiopic'^ ,  which  when  turned  round 
became  the  Greek  ydfifia  {siydftXa),  F. 
Gesenius  holds  that  the  earliest  form  ^ 
reprewnted  the  camel's  hump. 

\  Dakih,    n^l^nb'n,  adoor.  The  significance 

or  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older  form  ^  ^ 
whence  tlie  Greek  94Krat  A,  a  tent-door. 
n,  lit.    KH,  without  any  probable  derivation ; 
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perhaps  corrupted,  or  merely  a  tethnicai 
term.    Ewidd  says  it  is  the  same  as  thi 

Arabic  Sa^t  a  l^olOf  fissure.  Hupfold  odd- 
nects  it  with  the  hiterjeeUco  KH,  **\oV* 
The  corresponding  Gredc  letter  is  E,  which  la 
the  Phoenidan  ^  turned  firom  left  to  right. 
\  Vau,  11,  a  hook  or  tent-p^ ;  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  fiav  (  F)»  the  form  of  which  r»- 
sembles  the  Phoenician  jC^ 

T,  Zain,    {^,  probably sJuIa I,  sotno,  a  weapooy 

swoiti  (Ps.  xliv.  7) :  omittmg  the  final  letter, 
it  was  called  also  n>  rot  (Mish.  Shatb,  xii.  5). 
It  appean  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek  say. 
n,  CKeOi.    n^n,   a   fence,   endosnre   ( =  Arab. 

^l^,  ftook  ^t^,  Syr.  4k^^t  ^  *u'" 

round).     Compare  the  Phoen.  ^.     Chsth 
is  the  Greek  i(ra  (H). 
C,  7W.    ta^D,  a  snake,  or  H^,  a  basket.    The 

Greek  aqra. 
\  roil.    1^^-T,  a  hand.     The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhapa  originally  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  I  (lAra).    The  Phoenician  (m) 
and  Samaritan  (/Jf)  figures  have  a  kind  of 

distant  resemblance  to  three  fingers.     In 
Ethiopic  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yaman^ 
the  right  hand. 
3,  Ccph.    If3,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.     The 

Greek  iciinra  (a)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(a)  reversed. 

7,  Lamedn    ^XCh,  a  cudgel  or  ox-goad  (oomp. 

Judg.  iai.\v).     The  Greek  Ad^a  (A) ; 
Phoenician,  ^  ,  ^ . 
t3,  jtfiem.    Q^^D^p,  water,  as  it  is  commonly 

oplained,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan 
^ .  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  ^^ ,  in  which 
Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so 
possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Greek 
/aD  corresponds  to  the  old  word  ^D,  "  water," 
Job  ix.  30. 

%  Nun.  \\^t  *  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac. 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  ^.  On  the  Maltese  inscriptions  it  is 
nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  its  name. 
The  Greek  rv  is  derived  from  it 

D,  Same^   ^t3D,  a  prop,  fivm  1|OD,  to  support ; 

perhaps,  says  Geienius,  the  same  as  the 

Syriac  |LA^CXCD,  'i*mooo,  a  triclinium.    But 

this  interpretation  is  solely  founded  on  the 
rounded  form  of  the  letter  in  the  square 
alphabet ;  and  he  has  in  another  place  {Mon, 
Phoen.  p.  83)  shewn  how  this  has  come  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  which  has  no  likeness  to 
a  triclinium,  or  to  anything  else  ssve  a  fianh 
of  lightning  striking  a  church  ipire.  The 
Gieek  ffTy/ta  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Samech,  as  its  form  is  from  the  Phoeniciaa 
character,  although  its  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  occupied  by  {». 

y,  'Ain.    \y,  an  eye ;  in  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
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■Ipbabets  0.  Originall}  it  k*i  two  |.;werB, 
M  in  Ar»bic,aiid  was  Tvpnesented  in  the  LXX. 
by  r,  or  a  simpU  breathing. 

0,  fe,    KB^HB,  a  month.    The  Greek  vi  is 

from  ^B,  the  oonatract  fbnn  of  MB. 

y,  Taodtf.    ^ V  or  HV,  a  6ah-hook  or  prong,  for 

spearing  the  laxger  fish.  Others  explain  it 
as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoenician 
forms  is  Y^ .  From  t$od$  is  derired  the 
Greek  {lira, 
p,  K^,  t^p,  perhans  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
^JlS,  the  back  of  the  head.  Gesenins  ori- 
ginallj  explained  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
Chaldee  ())p,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitsig  rm- 
dered  it  **•  ear/'  and  others  **  a  pole."  The 
old  Hebrew  form  (P),  fairerted  R  ,  became 
theGreek  it^fnra  (^  );  and  the  form  (  9  ), 
which  oocon  on  the  ancient  Syrarusan  coina, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

'XBah.   r^ahead(comp.Apam.rtO=B^). 

The  Phoenician  <1  when  tnmed  round  be- 
came the  Greek  P,  the  name  of  which,  pm^ 
ia  ooiTupted  from  i^eaft. 

r  akm    {^jOomparo  |C^,  a  tooth,  sometimes 

^     ^  >   used  for  a  jagged  promontory. 

b  5w.     |*^J  The  letters  B^  and  b  were  probably 
at  first  one  letter,  and  afterwards  became 
distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point,  which 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by  him 
aooeMm  (QMossf.  H^ttr,  m  Qmi,  ii.  23;  Am. 
▼iii.  12).     In  Ps.  cxix.  161-168,  and  Lam. 
iii.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscuously,  and 
in  Lam.  iy.  21  b  is  put  for  B^.    The  narre- 
tive  in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a  difieienoe  of 
dialect,  marked  by  the  difference  in  sound 
of  these  two  letters.     The  Greek  ^  is  de- 
riTed  from  8Ki^  as  rv  from  Nvn, 
n,  TcM.    IA,  a  mark  or  sign  (£x.  ix.  4) ;  probably 
a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle 
were  marked  with.     This  signification  cor- 
responds to  the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew 
letter  on  coins  -h,  x,  from  \h%  fonner  of 
which  comes  the  Greek  rav  (T). 
In  the  mystical  interpretotion  of  the  alphabet 
giten  by  Euaebius  {Pratp.  Fvang.  x.  5)  it  is  evident 
chat  l^ade  was  called  Tsedek,  and  Kcph  was  called 
JM,    The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former  Tbadek. 
Dioiaiona  of  toarvb. — Hebrew   was   originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  knguagts,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.    In  moat  Gieek  in- 
scriptions there  are  no  soch  divisions,  thou^  in 
several  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubine  Tables  and 
the  SIgaean  inscription,  thera  an  one  or  two,  while 
ethers  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
tbu  purpose.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.  Most  have  no  divisions  of  woixls 
at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where  the 
words  are  closely  connected.    The  cuneiform  cha- 
racter has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan, 
and  in  Cufic  the  words  are  sepaiated  by  spaces,  as 
in  t3e  Aramaeo-Egyptian  willing.     The  various 
leadings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this 
veiskm  was  made,  u  tlie  Hebrew  MSS.  whidi  the 
translaton  used  the  words  were  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous scries.    The  modem  synagogue  rolls  and 
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the  MSS.  af  the  Samaritan  Pentataiiii  hara  ae 
rowel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided,  and  Ihs 
Samaritan  in  this  respect  differs  but  little  from  thi 
Hebrew. 

Fhud  ktten,  ^.— -In  addition  to  the  lelteii 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrow  MSS.  and 
printed  books  the  forms  *].  Dt  \*  C)>  ft  which  are  the 
shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3>  0>  >  1^  Y,  when 
they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Tlieir  inTntm 
was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  rendo'  reading 
moro  essy  by  distinguishing  one  woni  finom  another, 
but  thej  an  of  comparatively  modem  date  Tbe 
various  readingi  of  the  LXX.  ahow,  as  haa  bean 
already  said,  that  that  verrion  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  divisions  of  words  wen  not  marked,  and 
oooseqnently  at  this  time  then  could  be  no  final 
letters.  Gesenius  at  fint  maintained  that  on  the 
Pialmyrene  inscriptions  then  wen  neither  final  let- 
tws  nor  divisions  of  wonls,  bat  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper, 
that  the  final  wun  was  found  tberp,  after  his  error 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {BiJId,  «•  &Ar.  ii. 
132 ;  Ges.  Man.  Phosh.  p.  82;.  In  the  Anmaeo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  oofiA  and  final  «a» 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fiagmcnts  gmn 
bjGeaeniua.  The  five  final  Wtten  **  an  raatiooed 
in  Bcreshith  Rabba  (parvh.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  in 
both  Tahnuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  8MiaL  foL 
104,  1)  they  an  said  to  be  used  by  the  ai«a  or 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hieras.  M^giiiak, 
foL  71,  4)  to  be  an  ffalaoah  or  traditioa  of  Mom 
from  Sinai ;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pirin  Eli- 
eaer,  e.  48)  they  an  said  to  be  known  by 
ham"  (Gill,  J)iaaeriati(m  ooncenting  tka 
of  th€  Bab.  Language,  &c,  p.  69).    The  final 

in  the  middle  of  the  word  illlD/  (Is.  ix.  6)  is 
mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  SemJkedrm^ 
fol.  94,  1 ;  Talm.  Jer.  Scnk.  foL  27,  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (m  loc.).  In  another  passage  Jeraue  {ProL 
ad  JAbr,  Beg.)  speaks  of  the  final  ktten  as  if  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  The 
similarity  of  shape  between  final  man  (D)  and 
atxmeeh  (D)  is  inilicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rab 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmod  (Jf^ 
giilah,  c.  1;  Shabbath,  fol.  104,  1),  that  *^mem 
and  samecA,  which  wen  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Law) 
stood  by  a  mirsde."  It  was  a  tradition  among  the 
Jews  that  the  letten  on  the  tables  of  steoe  given 
to  Moses  wen  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  bt 
legible  on  both  sides ;  heooe  the  mii-ade  by  whick 
mtm  and  somaol  kept  their  place.  The  final  letteis 
wen  also  known  to  Epiphanius  (De  Men*,  ei  Pom- 
deribm,  §4).  In  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  an  instances  in  whi<^  final  kttcn  oocor 
in  the  middle  of  words  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above\ 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  worda  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letten  an  emploved  (Nch.  ii.  *d, 
Job  xxxviii.  1) ;  but  these  an  only  to  be  nguM 
as  clerical  errors,  which  in  some  MSS.  are  ooirectcdL 
On  the  andent  Phoenician  inscriptions,  jnst 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letten  of  a  word 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  <^  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MS& 
a  twofold  ooune  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  If 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  ha  had 
not  space  for  the  complete  woid,  he  e«ther  wrois 
as  many  letten  as  he  could  of  this  word,  bnt  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  oomplcte  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  an  caDed  ex- 
tended letten,  lUerae  dOatabUee  (as  K  n,Md 
the  like),  in  oider  to  fill  up  the  soperaboDdaai 
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flp»ce.  In  tlie  former  auc,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
thii  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  inootnplete,  the 
tUM  ot  the  unpointed  letters  was  left  unfinished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 
an  inrerted  3,  and  oometimes  like  fl,  y,  or  D.  If 
the  space  left  at  flie  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  np  bj  the  first  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitraij 
mark.  lo  some  cases,  whei-e  the  ^Moe  is  too  small 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 
ttxcluded  letters  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  margin 
abave  the  line  (Eichhom,  Eml.  ii.  57-59).  That 
abbmiatioiu  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebi'ew 
writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
biean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  frequently  recurring 
words  are  represented  by  writing  some  of  their 

letten  only,  as  iKtr*  or  'KIB^  for  7KX^,  and  a 
frequently  recurring  phrsse  by  the  fii-st  letters  of 
ita  words  with  the  mark  of  abbreTiaticn ;  as  'n  v  '3 
for  non  nTlch  ^,  JJ  or  ***  for  mn\  wWch  is 

also  written  ^\  or  Y.     The  greater  and  tnjatte* 

letteia  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words  (oomp. 
Pik  Inx.  16;  Qen.  ii.  4),  the  nupended  letters 
(Jndg.  xTiU.  30;  Pb.  Ixxx.  U),  and  the  vweried 
letters  (Num.  x.  35),  are  transferred  fix>m  the  M2SS. 
of  tha  Masoretes,  and  have  all  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  ezplanatioD.  In  Jndg. 
zriiu  30  the  su^Mided  mm  in  the  word  "Ma- 
nasseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  '*  Moses,"  is 
aaid  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
which  the  idolatry  of  his  grandson  conferred  upon 
the  great  lawgiver.    Similarly  the  soaall  3  in  tha 

word  i^nb3^»  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen.  xziii.  2), 

is  explained  by  Baal  Hatturim  as  indicating  that 
Abniiam  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was  an  old 
woman. 

Numbers  w«re  Indicated  either  by  letters  or 
figuns.  The  latter  are  finud  on  Phoenician  coins, 
OQ  the  sanx>phagus  of  Eshmonaxar,  on  the  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  In  the  Ara- 
maeo-ICgyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numerals  on  the  Maocabaean 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  earlr  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Phoeniciuis.  It  is  not  too 
mudi  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  ketten  representing  numben  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbere  may  be 
expbuned  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
10,  for  50,070  the  Syriac  has  5070;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  61  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
puvUlel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  25  he  has  only  4000 ; 
according  to  2  Sam.  x.  18  David  destroyed  700 
chariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  In  1  Chr.  xiz.  18 
Um  number  is  inervased  to  7000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrepancies  are  eabilv  intelligible.  On 
tiie  otho:  hand,  the  Hven  yean  of  fiunine  in  2  Sam. 
sxir.  13  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
xxj.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposii^  that  a  sciibe, 
writing  the  square  character,  mistook  2  (s=  3)  for 
T  (=  7).  A^,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  son,  Ahauah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
8  K.  viii.  26  Ahasiah  is  only  22,  ao  that  the  scribe 
probably  read  3D  instead  of  {13.  On  tha  whole, 
Gawuius  condudea,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
frvour  of  the  letters,  bat  he  dc)irecatea  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enirmous  Ztumb^ni  we 
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naet  with  in  tne  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Vowel-poinie  and  diacritioaJ  marki,~'li  is  im 
possiUe  here  to  discuss  fully  tne  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points  and  other  maiks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.  The  most 
that  can  be  d<»ie  will  be  to  give  a  summary  ai 
results,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  wuroes  of 
fuller  information.  Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni* 
foimity  of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  itben  Emtu, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cosri.  Tha 
same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  writen 
Haymund  Martini  ^cir.  1278%  Perez  da  Valentin 
(cir.  l4fS0),  and  Nichobs  de  Lyra,  and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.  The 
modem  date  of  the  vowel-points  was  firet  argued 
by  Elias  Levita,  followed  on  the  sfune  side  by 
Qippellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
toif.  Later  defendere  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
GHl,  James  Kobertson,  and  Tychsen.  Others,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhom,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  some  few  andent  vowd-pointa 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  words.  **  The 
dispute  about  tha  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenced  at  a  very  early  date;  for 
while  Mar-Natronai  II.,  Gaoo  in  Sure  ';859-869), 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated on  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader;  the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  iu 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  fumished  with  vowels 
and  accents,  because  they  considered  them  as  a 
divine  revelation,  which,  Uke  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  already  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  tj 
Mosa  **  (Dr.  Kalisch,  ffeb.  Or.  ii.  65).  No  vowd- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  thcjare  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.  Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  {Oeech,  der 
H^.  Spr,  p.  184),  but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  oondusi<Mi  that  the  Phoenician  mo- 
numents have  not  a  vestige  of  vowd-points.  The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Eatrangelo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.  A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
aitical  nuu-k  oocun  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  M<m,  Phoen,  pp. 
56,  179).  It  appean  to  correspond  to  the  diacri- 
tical mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  tint  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  0pp.  i.  184).  The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  unceitain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  marhetono  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, which  is  used  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning.  The  first  certain  indication 
of  vowd-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the 
Arabic.  Thi^  were  intixiouoed  by  Ali,  son  of  Abii> 
Thalleb,  who  died  a.h.  40.  The  Sabian  writing 
also  has  three  vowel-points,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Five  vowd-pointi  and  several  reading  marks  were 
mtroduoed  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilui 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  The  present  Arahic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  iotrodnrtinn  of 
the  Ninhi  chaiacter  by  Ebn  MofrVa,  who  died  A.Ai 
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939.  On  the  whole,  taking  mto  comsbUrvtioa  the 
nature  and  analogies  of  the  kindred  baemitic  Ian* 
guages,  and  the  Jewish  tradition  that  tli^  voweU 
wen  oolj  transmitted  orally  bj  Moses,  and  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  hj  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Sjnagogae^  the  prepondeiance  of  eridenoe 
eocs  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without 
vowels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  language.  The  fact  that  the  synagogae 
rolls  are  written  without  points,  and  tiiat  a  stnng 
traditional  pracription  against  their  being  pomted 
exists,  is  in  &Tour  of  the  Uiter  origin  of  the  rowel 
marks.  The  following  pasnges  from  the  Old  Tuv- 
tamenti  quoted  by  Gesenius,  tend  to  the  same  ouu- 
clusion.    In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (3Mto), 

is  exphuned  as  if  it  were  3KD,  '*  from  a  fiither," 

in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quiescent  letter  has  duappeai-ed.  In  Gen. 
uxi.  47,  *T^|,  GUead  is  made  to  take  its  name 
from  nj6j,  ••heap  of  witness,"  and  Gen,  1.  11, 

OrnVO  bfcCrrDnTO  hM.  So  also  in  2  K. 
xxii.  9,  yibn  ]W  fiCM,  appears  in  the  panOlel 
narrative  of  2  Chr.  zxziv.  16  as  HM  \K^  Ml*1 
"IfiDn,  which  could  not  have  happened  if^the  duro^ 

nider  had  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.     Upon 
examining  the  version  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  transhitorB  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.    It  is  objected  to  tills  that 
the  ftira(  Xcy^ficra  are  correctly  exphdned,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish   between  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  different  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  ai-e  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.     On  the  other  hand  they  frequently 
eonfuse  worda  which  have  the  same  consonants 
but  difTei^t  vowek.     The  passages  which  Gesenius 
quotes  {Oeach, d.  Heb.  Spr,  §50)  wouU  necessarily 
be  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in- 
tei-pretations.     The  proper  names  afford  a  more 
accurate  tesL    On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  aoawding  to  an  entirely 
different  system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  ani  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic    Examples  of  an 
entirely  different  vocalization  are,  *J!1DK   Anotfi. 
19PJ    l€irT«r,     J^T    Wan,,,     1|Bfe'Mo«rox, 
*3T}0   MopSoxfluofy   n*7D1   Po^cAwf,   n*3DV 
So^yios,  ^DaO  SoiSoxoi,  &c    That  the  punc- 
tuation  followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  tiiat  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident  from  the 
following  examples.     Moving  aheva  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  is  generally  represented  by  a ;  as  in 
^ofiovriKf  2a^a«0,   ZnfiouXw.  seldom  by  e,  as 
m  BeAioA,  Xtpovfitft, ;  before  1  or  ^  by  o  or  v,  as 
SoSo/AO,   ^Kofiwr,   Tonoppot  Zopofiafi^Kf   ^vAx- 
oTicifi,  &c.    Pathach  is  represented  by  e ;  as  McX- 
Xt<re«€Xf  Nf^tfoXei/i,  EAi<rai3c0.     Pathach  fur- 
nrtiin=:f;  e,  g.  n<nj€,  TtKfiovt,  BtKott,  Zaywt, 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.     We  fmd 
instances  to  the  same  effect  in  the  figments  of 
the  other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.    Tne 
agreement  of  the  Targums  with  the  pi-esent  punc- 
tuation might  be  sopposed  to  supply  an  arjrument 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it 
might  equally  be  appealed  to  to  show  tint  the 
ti*J}&^ation  of  the  T:u:gtinis  embouiod  the   j«ii- 


tional  pronmciation  which  was  fixed  in  wiiiin|r  k} 
the  punctuaton.  The  Talmud  has  likewise  beec 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  antiquity  df  the  rao> 
dern  points ;  but  its  utteranoes  mi  this  aubject  a-*i 
extremely  dark  and  difficult  to  understand.  Ttvy 
have  respect  on  the  one  hand  to  those  paMB(^cii  in 
which  the  sense  of  a  text  is  disputed,  in  so  &r  as  it 
depends  upon  a  diffemt  pronunciation;  for  in- 
stance, wheither  in  Cant.  i.  2,  we  sbouU  read  ^fli^ 
or  yfnfi'l  J  in  Ex.  xxi.  8,  ^133  or  h?3 ;  in  Lev. 
X.  25,  D^JDK^  or  Uy^f ;  in  Is.  liv.  id,  TtB2  or 
noa.  A  Babbinio  l^end  uiakas  Jcab  kiU  hk 
teacher,  becanse  in  Ex.  zvii.  14  he  had  taught  hhn 
to  read  *\DT  for  lOt    The  bst  passage  shows  at 

least,  that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  David's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  others  prove  that  the 
punctuatite  couM  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  mnst  have 
been  if  the  vowd-points  had  been  written.     Bat  in 
addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
volve the  existenoeof  vowel'pointa,  there  are  certain 
terms  mentioned  in  theTalmnd,  which  are  interpreted 
as  referring  directiy  to  the  vowel  s^ns  and  aoDcskta 
themselves.    Thus  in  the  treatise  Benachotk  (fiiL 
62,  3)  we  find  tiie  phrase  m^fl  n^PD,  t<^dmi 
thSrdh,  which  is  thought  to  denote  not  only  the 
distinctive  accents  and  those  which  mark  the  lone, 
but  also  the  vowel-points.    Hupfeki,  however,  has 
shoim  that  in  all  probability  the  term  QptX  ta'om, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical  sentcswe,  and 
tiiat  consequentiy  D^PO  pWt*  JpitOk  iTdMas 
iNedarvn,  foL  37,  1),  is  simply  a  division  of  a 
sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either 
with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  {Siud.  «.  Krit.  1830, 
ii.  p.  567).    The  word  p^D.  timdn  (Gr.  v^^tar) 
which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (ifedortm,  foL  53), 
and  which  is  exphuned  by  Rashi  to  signify  the  same 
as  1W,  nikMd,  **  a  point,"  lias  been  also  appealed 
to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  vowet-poiots 
at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  composed,  but  its  tme 
meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  moenaonic  sign  made 
use  of  to  retain  the  memory  of  what  was  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition.    The  oldest  Biblical  critks, 
the  ooUectors  of  the  Ken  and  Cethih,  have  left  no 
trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their  notes  have  reference 
to  the  consonants.    It  b  now  admitted  that  Jerome 
knew  nothing  of  the  present  vowd-points  and  their 
names.    He  expressly  says  that  the  Hebrews  very 
rarely  had  vowels,  by  which  he  means  the  letten 
y*  ^  V  n*  M,  in  the  middle  of  words ;  and  that  the 
consonants  were  pronounced  differoitiy  acoording 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  the  provinee  in 
which  he  lived  (iS^,  od  i^M^.  125).    The  term 
aooetUtUf  whidi  he  there  uses  spears  to  denote  as 
well  the  pronunciation  of  the  voweb  as  the  nice 
distinctions  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  and  Ins 
no  connexion  whatever  with  accents  in  the  nodere 
sense  of  the  word.    The  remarks  which  Jerane 
makes  as  to  the  possibility  of  readinf^  the  sane 
Hebrew  consonants  differentiy,  according  to  the 
different  vowels  which  were  affixed  to  them,  is  aa 
additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the  vowel-fsoints 
were  not  wntten  (see  his  Cjpmm,  in  Hot.  liii.  3 ; 
Hab,  iii,  5),     Hupfeld  condndes  that  the  pramt 
system  of  pronunciation  had  not  OMnmeooed  in  the 
6th  centmy,  that  it  belonged  to  a  new  epoch  id 
Jewish  literature,  the  Masoretic  in  oppoaitiaa  to  the 
Talmndic,  and  that,  taking  into  oom^eratian  thai 
the  Syi-ians  and  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Jem 
lived,  had  ali-eadv  made  a  beginning  m  pandaatissi, 
tiiere  !«  the  highest  probability  that  tlie  Hetevs 
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lyvcoii  of  points  is  not  Sodigaoas^  bat  tnua- 
mitfced  or  suggested  from  without  (J^ud,  u.  Krit. 
1830»ii.  p.  589).  On  snch  a  question  it  k  im- 
loseible  to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
the  above  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  one  of 
the  iirst  Hebrew  icholars  of  Europe,  who  has  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
opinion  all  defei^ence  is  due. 

**  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  Moees  the  Pnnctator  (Hannakdan)  was  the 
firet  who^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
ikariptuivs  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  con- 
lonants,  a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Keviser  (Hammagiah). 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system  of  He- 
brew points,  the  ooropletioD  of  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Ksraite 
Acha  <^  Iiak,  livii^  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  mpheh,  ken  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
endeavours,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of 
Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  nere 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disdple  of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalisation 
(about  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tiberias,  which 
marks  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
various  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  charao- 
teristio  tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Kab- 
hanites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
becauM  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  indnced  to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
oesides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
are  chiefiy  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manoscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
wottld  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kalisch,  irs6r.  Gram,  ii.  68,  64)> 
From  the  sixth  centniy  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Masonih  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  hameU 
and  pathach  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of  the 
Motinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mcqjpih  in  He 
r  Eichhom,  Eini.  i.  274) ;  but  the  collation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (dr.  A.D. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  reading- 
mar  H  and  their  existence  is  presupposed  in  tiie 
Arabic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-Greek  version, 
md  by  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  from  the  11th 
century  onwards. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
afooents.  Their  especial  properties  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated  properly  belong  to  the 
d^ortment  of  Hebrew  granmiar,  and  full  infoima- 
tioa  CO  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Gesenius,  Hupteld,  Ewald,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 
cif  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They  serve  to  mark 
tfaa  tooe  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
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a  pint  farther  Information  on  the  Babylonian  system  of 
panetnatioD.  see  I*ljuker's  EinkUung  in  die  BabyUmiaek' 
H/tritiaaM  rmUOaHmarystam,  Just  puUlabed  at  Vi«'nBa 
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relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  th«v 
jre  called  D^D^p,  as  marking  the  sense.    2.  They 

indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  according  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in  the  syna> 
gogues,  and  were  hence  called  H^^^iU.    "  The  man« 

ner  of  recitation  was  different  for  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books  (Job,  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  tiie  Psalms) :  old  modes  of  cantiOation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  (in  the  Haph- 
taroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  and 
Portuguese  synagogues ;  both  differ,  indeed,  consider- 
ably, yet  manifestly  show  a  common  chainicter,  and 
are  almost  like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two 
different  keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  metrical 
books,  not  being  employed  in  the  public  worship,  has 
long  been  lost  (Kalisch,  p.  84).  Several  modem 
investigitors  have  decided  tSiat  the  use  of  the  accents 
for  guiding  the  public  recitations  is  anterior  to 
their  use  as  marking  the  tone  of  words  and  syn- 
tactical constmction  of  sentences.  The  great  num- 
ber of  the  accents  is  in  £ivour  of  this  hyppthesisy 
since  one  sign  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
mark  the  tone,  and  the  logical  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  cotild  have  been  indi- 
cated by  a  much  smaller  number.  Gesenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  accents  at 
first  served  to  mark  the  tone  and  the  sense  {Getch, 
p.  221).  The  whole  question  is  one  of  mere  con- 
jeotnre.  The  advocates  for  the  antiqnity  of  the 
accents  would  carry  them  back  as  ftr  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Temple  service.  The  Gemara  {N9- 
darvn,  fbl.  37,  2 ;  MegiUah,  c.  i.  fol.  S)  makes  the 
Levites  redte  acoordmg  to  the  accents  even  in  the 
days  of  Nehemtah. 

WrUing  matenab,  4^. — ^The  oldest  documents 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race  are 
probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. Inscribed  brides  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observations  by 
the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrows,*  who 
certainly  at  a  very  early  period  practised  the  more 
difficult  but  not  more  dui'able  method  of  writing 
on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  1, 
28 ;  Deut.  z.  1,  zxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  viii.  32),  on  which 
inscriptions  were  cut  with  an  iron  gmver  (Job  xix. 
24 ;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  They  were  moreover  acquainted 
witii  the  art  of  engraving  upon  metal  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii.  9).  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Nnm.  xvii.  3 ;  comp.  Horn.  IL  vii. 
175),  and  writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Esd.  xiv.  24.  The  '<  lead,"  Ui  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  af  the 
stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order 
to  render  it  durtible,'  and  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  writing  mate- 
rial, like  the  x^»  fi4>\^09iyot  at  Thebes,  on 
which  wero  written  Hesiod's  Works  and  I)aijs 
(Pans.  ix.  31,  §4  ;  comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inscrip- 
tions and  documents  which  were  intended  to  be 
permnnent  were  written  on  tablets  of  brass  (1  Maoc. 
viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  it  is  dear  that  their  use  was 
exceptional.      It  is  most  probable  that  the  most 

«  The  esse  of  Eaekiel  (!▼•  1)  Is  evidenUy  an  exception. 

*  Copper  was  used  for  tbe  same  parpote.  M.  Bstia 
found  traces  of  It  in  letters  on  the  pavvnient  »lal«  U 
KboreabMl  (Layanl,  .Via.  UL  IS"). 
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tndeot  M  well  m  the  DMwt  comiimn  matoial  which 
he  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  di^emed  skiti  in 
Mxne  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the  di^e«ing 
tf  skins  was  pnictiaed  bj  the  Hebivwb  (Ex.  xzr.  5 ; 
\^y.  xiii.  4{(),  and  they  may  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  fixnn  the  Ei^yptians,  among 
whom  it  had  attained  git^t  perfection,  the  leather- 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  thiitl  caste.  The  fineness  of  the  leather, 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  **  employed  for  making  the 
straps  placed  aoxMs  Uie  bodies  of  mommies,  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures 
stamped  upon  them,  satisfactorily' prove  the  skill 
of  '  the  leather-cutters,'  and  the  antiquity  of  on- 
bossing  :  some  of  these  bearing  the  names  of  kings 
who  ruled  Egypt  about  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 
or  3300  yeai-s  ago  "  (^fie.  Eg,  iii.  155).  Perhaps 
the  Hebrews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evi- 
doioe.  Papyri  ar^  found  of  the  most  remote  Pha* 
raonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  iii.  148),  so  that 
Pliny  is  undoubtedly  in  error  wha  he  says  that 
the  papyrus  was  not  used  as  a  writing  material 
before  the  time  of  Alennder  the  Great  (xiii.  21). 
He  probably  intended  to  indicate  that  this  was  the 
date  of  its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  the  Bible  the 
only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are  in  2  John 
12,  where  x^^'^'  occurs,  which  refers  especially 
to  pc4>yrus  paper,  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  x>P~ 
T^pM  is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Josephus 
(AtU.  iii.  11,  §6)  the  trial  of  adulcery  is  made  by 
writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  skin,  and  the  70 
men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  fixim  Jerusalem  by 
the  high-priest  Eleozar,  to  ti-anslate  the  Law  into 
Greek,  took  with  them  the  §kmi  on  which  the  Law 
was  written  in  golden  characters  (AtU,  xii.  2,  §10). 
The  oldest  Pei^sian  annals  were  written  oo  skins 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic  races  if  not 
peculiar  to  them.*  Of  the  byssos  which  was  used 
in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  (Stiabo  xv. 
p.  717),  and  the  palm-leaves  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  23)  there  is  no  ti^aoe  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  we  know  that  the  Arabs  wrote  their 
earliest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon  the  roughest  ma- 
terials, as  stones,  the  shouldo^bones  of  sheep,  and 
palm-leaves  (De  Sacy,  J/^m.  de  FAcad,  dies  /fi- 
Bcript,  1.  p.  307).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  lonians  learnt  the  ai-t  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books  skins 
(t&(  /8(0\ovf  Biip$4pat\  because  they  made  use  of 
sheqt^kins  and  goat-skins  wHen  shoit  of  paper 
(/9f/9Aor).  Among  the  Cyprians,  a  writing-master 
was  called  ht^9pa\oi^t.  Parchment  was  used 
Sm*  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
vephus,  and  the  fufifipda^tu  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were 
sldns  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  funrvAoos 
m  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  dean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of 
d?an  bii^.  There  are  three  kinds  of  idcins  distin- 
guished, on  which  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  may 

Ve  written:  1.  rjS^,  keteph  {Meg.  ii.  2;  £^66. 
viii.  S);  2.  DltdDiDSH  =  Six^^^^'  ^^  {({crrot ; 
and  3.  ^^)J,  givU.  The  last  is  made  of  the  undi- 
▼kled  skin,  after  the  hair  is  removed  and  it  has 

•  llie  word  for  "book,  "V^D*  tipker.  Is  from  a  root, 
l&O'  9Apkar,  *•  to  scrape^  shave^"  and  taaUrectly  peixts 
te  tbo  ii«e  of  skin  as  a  writing-material. 
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Vcn  properly  dressed.  For  the  other  two  the  akir 
was  4>Iit.  The  part  with  the  hairy  side  was  ealled 
kelepk,  and  was  used  for  tb^  tepikiUm  or  phylar^ 
teries ;  and  upon  the  other  C^SH)  the  mezuntk 
were  written  (MainAouides,  ffSc.  Ttphii.),  Tbm 
skins  when  written  upcm  were  formed  into  rolls 

(D^^ap,  migmth;  Ps.  xL  8  ;  oomp.  la.  xzzit.  4: 

Jer.  xzxvi.  14 ;  Es.  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  t.  1).  They  wen 
railed  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  were  tsaled  (la.  zxiz.  11 ; 
Dan.  xii.  4;  Rev.  v.  1,  Iec).     Hence  the  words 

77J,  gdlal  (cJAdro'cir),  to  rol   ap  (la.  xxzir.  4 ; 

Rev.  vi.  14),  and  KHB,  pdrai  (Amnrirvecr),  ta 

unroll  (2  K.  xix.  14;  Luke  It.  17),  are  used  of  the 
doeing  and  opening  of  a  book.  The  nlU  were  ge- 
nendly  written  on  one  side  on^,  accept  in  Ex.  ii. 
9;  I<ev.  V.  1.    They  were  divided  into  oolmnns 

(rtnH  dildthSih,  HU  **  dooR,"  A.  V.  « Imves," 

Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  margin  was  to  be  not 
less  than  three  fingov  broad,  the  lower  not  ksa 
than  four ;  and  a  space  of  two  fingers'  breadth  wks 
to  be  left  between  every  two  columns  (Waehner, 
AmL  Ebraeor.  roL  i.  sect  1,  cap.  xlv.  §337>  In 
the  Heit^lanenm  rolls  the  columns  are  two  fingers 
broad,  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  librsry  at  Stuttgart 
there  are  three  columns  on  eadt  side,  eadi  ^ica 
inches  bixiad,  with  an  indi  space  between  the  co- 
lumns, and  margins  of  three  inches  wide  (Leyrer  in 
Heraog^s  EncycL  **  Schriftzeichen  ").  The  case  m 
which  the  rolls  were  kept  was  called  rcvx^s  ^ 
Hmit  Talmndic  tpD,  cerec,  or  KD'TS,  earoA.    But 

besides  skxna,  which  were  used  fm*  the  more  per^ 
manent  kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with 
wax  (Luke  i.  63,  wiMurfSin)  served  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  lift.  Several  of  these  were  festfiwd 
together  and  formed  volumes  (nUD1D=tanot). 
They  were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  style 
(0J7,  *itf  Job  xix.  24),  aometimes  of  iron  (Pfe.  xlv. 

2 ;  Jer.  riii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  harder  materials  a 
graver  (D^*  ckeret,  Ex.  xxxii.  4 ;  la.  viii.  1)  waa 

employed :  the  hard  pomt  was  called  pb^*  ''9^ 
pdi-en  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a 
reed  was  used  (3  John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  20),  and 
aooonling  to  some  the  Law  was  to  be  written  with 
nothing  else    (Waehner,  §334).     The  ink,  'V\ 

dijfS  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  ''Uadc,"  Uka  t^e 
Greek  fi4Ka9  (2  Oor.  iii.  3 ;  2  John  12 ;  3  John 
IS),  was  io  be  of  lamp-Uack  diaaolved  in  gall  joiee, 
though  sometimes  a  mixture  of  gall  juice  and  vitriol 
was  allowable  (Waehner,  §335).  It 
in  an  inkstand  (nfibil  HD^,   k€96lh 

which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ex.  is.  2,  S  j. 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  The 
modem  scribea  **  have  an  apparatus  conststing  of  a 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  thdr  reed  pens,  w^i^  a  cop 
or  bulb  of  the  same  materiiU,  attached  to  the  upper 
end,  for  the  ink.  This  tliey  thrust  through  the 
girdle,  and  cany  with  them  at  all  times'*  (Thoin- 
son.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  131).  Soch  a 
case  for  holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  matcxials  &r 

wriUng  is  caUed  in  the  Mishna  }nD^2,iahnMsflr 

JI^ID^D,  kalmarif^  (calamarium ;  Mishn.  Cetim^ 

ii.  7*;  iiikv.  X.  1),  while  pn^^^R,  tirimtU  (Mian. 

Gr/tn,  xvi.  8),  b  a  case  for  carrying  pens, 
knift    s»y)^  acd  oiher  implemcL'.i  of  the 
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Art.    To  uvfcaional  nribes  thcic  are  aUniimw  in 
Pft.  xIt.  1  [S] ;  Ezr.  TU.  6 ;  2  Eadr.  ziv.  24.   In  th« 

Ungn&fB  of  the  Talmud  these  are  called  }^37, 

hblA/in,  ^  I'ch  IB  A  modificatton  of  the  Lat.  libel' 
hrii  (Talm.  Shabb.  fol.  16,  1). 

For  the  .iteratare  of  tUg  subject,  eee  especiallj 
GeaeDius,  Qeschichte  dkr  hebraischen  Sprache  ttnd 
Schriftt  1815;  Lehrgcb&ude  der  Hebr,  Sprache, 
1817;  Monumenta  Phoeiucia,  1837;  Art.  Pa- 
ISogrcqpkie  in  Krach  and  Gmbei'B  Allg.  £ncycL : 
Hupfeld,  Amfahrliche  ffebrSische  Orammatikt 
1841,  and  his  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  HofiiDann,  Qrammatioa 
Syriaoa,  1827 :  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Art  Hebrdische 
Schrift  in  Ench  and  Gruber:  Filrst,  LehrgebSude 
der  AramMitchen  Idiome,  1835:  Ewald,  AvafWtr' 
kehsB  Lehrbuch  der  ffebr.  Spraohe :  Saalschflts, 
Fbraokungen  im  Qebiete  der  IfebrMiaGK'Aegypt' 
i&chen  Archdologief  1838 ;  besides  other  worics, 
which  hare  been  r^erred  to  in  the  coarse  of  this 
article.  [W.  A.  W.] 


X 
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TABK  (mpp ;  mpp).    The  notice  of  yam  is 

eoDtained  in  an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K. 
X.  28  (2  Chr.  i.  16) :  "  Solomon  had  horses  broaght 
out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam ;  the  Idn^s  merchants 
reeeiTed  the  linen  yam  at  a  price."  The  LXX. 
pTss  4k  9tKov4,  fanplying  an  original  reading  ot 
]Api!D ;  the  Vnlg.  has  de  Coo,  which  is  merely  a 

Latinixed  form  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  ReoeiTed 
Text  is  qnestionable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  mikvih  has  its  final  Towel  lengthened  as 
thoagh  it  were  in  the  status  comtructus.  The  pro- 
lability  is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepdt 
of  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Tel[onh,  ax  in 
the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful. 
Gesenius  {J^es,  p.  1202)  gives  the  sense  of**  num- 
ber "  as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
hones :— ^  A  bcmd  of  tlie  king's  merchants  bought 
a  drove  (of  horses)  at  a  price " ;  but  the  Terbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
Theoius  {Ex^,  Hdh,  on  1  K.  x.  28)  combines  this 
sense  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  first  mikceh 
the  sense  **  from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the  sense 
of  **  drove."  Bertheau  {JExeg,  Hdb,  on  2  Chr.  i. 
IG)  and  Fiirst  {Lex.  s.  v.)  side  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  suppose  the  place  called  Coa  to  have  been  on 
the  Eg^^an  frontier : — **  The  king's  merchants 
from  Cctti  (•'.  e.  stationed  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  fix>m 
Coa  at  a  price."  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  intei'pi'eters.         [W.  L.  B.] 

TEAB  (n^e^:  Irof:  omiiis),  the  highest  os- 

dinary  division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
tdoitied  «ith  the  root  nX>,  -he  or  it  >'q>e.tal, 

did  the  second  time ;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
oidinal  numeral  ^3K^,  '*  second,"  and  the  cardinal, 
U^yt^t  **  two."  The  meaning  is  therefore  thought 
10  lie  *<  an  iteratioo,"  by  Gesenius,  who  compares 
die  Uitin  oiiMttt,  properly  a  circle.     Geaan^  ;s  also 


compares  the  Arabic  A^;^*  whi«  h  he  aaya  tignifiec 

*<  a  circle,  year."  It  aignififs  '*  a  year,"  but  not 
**  a  circle,"  though  aomeUmec  zoazLng  "  around :" 

its  root  is  ^l^,  "  it  became  altered  or  changed, 
it  shifted,  passed,  revolved  and  paased,  or  became 
complete"  Con  Mr.  Lane's  authority).  The  ancient 
Egyptian  RENP,  "a  year,"  seems  to  naemble 
annvLS)  for  in  Ccptic  one  of  the  forms  of  its  equi- 
valent, pOAHnij  the  Bashmuric  p^JULTlIt 
X^JULTlIy     is     identical    with     the    Sahkiic 

p^JUini.  "  a  handle,  ring,"  pAJULUei, 
**  rings."  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might  either  be 
a  recurring  period,  or  a  circle  of  seasons,  or  else  a 
period  cii'ding  through  the  seasons.  The  first  beuM 
is  agreeable  with  any  period  of  time ;  the  second, 
with  the  Egyptian  **  primitive  year,"  which,  by  Uie 
use  of  tropical  seasons  as  divisions  of  the  **  Vague 
year,"  is  diown  to  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or 
intention;  the  third  agrees  with  all *' wandering 
years." 

I.  Tears,  properly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  to^  and  ^vparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  year  of  3t>0  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  eadi,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  propl»etieal  ^scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vu.  25,  xii.  7),  where  *«  time  "  (Ch. 
}^P,  Heb.  ^D)  means  **year,"  evidently  repre- 

sent  the  same  period  as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1260  days  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for 
360X3*5  =  1260,  and  30X42=1260.  This  year 
perfectly  corresponda  to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
without  the  five  intercalary  <£iys.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  trom  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the 
same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a  period  of 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  oomp.  13), 
and,  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one 
year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13, 14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4, 5), 
the  Ist  day  of  the  lOth  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  Ist  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  mterval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after 
150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  muat  have  been  more  than  150 
days  hiter  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  i.  69, 70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  **  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the 
height  of  '*  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  which  the 
Ark  rested  (G«i.  viii.  4),  and  we  are  ceitainly  justi- 
fied by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  usual 
inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  ^Houd 
to  be  a  necessary  one  {Genesis  o/  tKe  Earth  md  of 
Man^  2nd  ed.  pp.  97, 98).  The  exact  coiraapondence 
of  the  interval  mentioned  to  5  months  of  30  days 
each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  or  12  such 
months,  by  the  prophets,  tM  latter  fiict  overk)oked 
by  Ideler,  &vour  the  idea  that  such  a  year  is  here 
meant,  unless  indeed  one  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
Vague  Tear,  of  12  months  of  30  days  and  5  inter* 
oalaij  dATs.    The  setUement  of  th«  qiustiou  diw 
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liends  upon  the  nature  and  h  Jtory  of  ihcw  jea^ 
and  our  'infonaSLatk  on  the  latter  aubject  ia  not 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  mora  thu: 
haiard  a  coajectuia. 

A  year  of  360  deyi  is  the  rudest  known.  It  b 
fonced  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  pro- 
bsbly  the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vagn^  Year  of  365.  That  it  should  have 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  xendei«d  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
thre  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  dd  as  the  date 
of  the  Exodua.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  ita  time  of  oommenoement,  it  was 
perhaps  earlier  in  use  among  the  Isiaelites,  and 
either  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  boirowed 
from  Shemite  settlers. 

The  Vague  Tear  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt 
k  as  remote  on  age  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  ziith 
dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  rear 
sonable  doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (B.C.  or, 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  eooi  of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendered  popular  as  a  seiies  of  days  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however,  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  Tear  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  foimer  seems  to  have  been  thcoi  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  foimer  originated 
from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter  from 
the  same  year  m  Africa,  this  primitive  yeai*  ha\'1ug 
been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their  disperaon. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  tne  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, thou^  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentiallv  solar,  for  the  ofierings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-pro- 
duce, and  ingathered  fi-uits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods 
of  gi-eat  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  the.'^  times,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  auch  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  God*s  good  gills,  and 
world  put  in  the  background  the  great  luminaiies 
whiii  the  heathen  woivhipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
Mtlar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  earn 
(^mmondng  with  a  new  nooon.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  pnint  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  tlie  16th  dsy  of  Ablb 
ripe  eai-s  of  com  were  to  be  offered  as  first>frnita 
of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11):  this 
was  the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  htg^m  to  be 
put  to  the  com  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Joa^ 
pbus  is  lig'ht  in  stating  that  until  the  ofTenis^  of 
first-fruits  hail  boen  made  no  lian^est-work  was 
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to  be  beguo  {Ani.  ifi.  10,  §5).  Hi  abd 
tliat  eaib  of  barley  were  offered  [ibid,).  That  this 
was  tlM  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  «uiiflBt 
ripe,  is  evident  from  the  following  cixconasta.ioea. 
The  reaping  of  barley  oomnsenoed  the  harrasi  (2 
Sam.  xxk  9),  that  of  wheat  fbl]6Wing,  ai^Mreatly 
without  any  conaidcrable  interval  (Kiith  ii.  23). 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  offered 
for  the  harrest,  and  it  was  therefoie  called  thr 
*•  Feast  of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the 
conomenoement  of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day  ol 
the  1st  month.  The  50  days  must  indnde  the 
whole  time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  sad  barky 
throughout  Palestine.  Aouording  to  the  obscrvB- 
tions  of  modem  uavellers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  tm 
warmest  parts  of  FBdestina,  in  the  first  days  o4 
April.  The  barley-harvest  therefore  begins  about 
half  a  month  or  less  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Eadi  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  at  about  that 
equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley  most  be 
ripe.  As,  however,  the  months  wen  Inaar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  nuat  have  been  fixed  hy 
a  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new 
moon  must  haye  been  that  wUch  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  oftring  of  fint'fraits.  Ideler, 
whose  ofaeennttioos  oo  this  matter  wv  have  time  &r 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  observation  of  (iie  forwardness  of  tiic  barley- 
crops  in  the  waimer  parts  of  the  ooontry  {SoHd- 
6ucA,  i.  490).  but  sudi  a  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  diflerant  tnoses 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Nestine;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  would  «Aen 
have  been  two  separate  commmoements  of  the 
year  in  regions  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in 
each  of  which  the  Israelite  population  led  an 
existence  almost  independent  of  any  other  bnuMih. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebreees  would  have 
determined  their  new  year's  day  by  the  obseryatioo 
of  hdiacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known 
to  malic  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  soch 
a  method  the  banning  of  any  year  eoold  have 
been  fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  day,  or, 
supposing  the  month-commencements  were  fixed  by 
actual  observation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  IsraeUtes  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  meftns  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.  In  the  aadent  Song  of  Deboreh 
we  read  how  *'  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  star? 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  rrrei 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  andent  river,  the 
river  Kishon"  (Judg.  v.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fogitive 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  Loa& 
demanded  of  Job,  ^  Ouist  thou  bind  tiie  sweet  in- 
fluences of  Cimsh,  or  loose  the  beads  of  Cesil?" 
^Job  xxxviU.  31).  *<  The  best  and  most  fertilixh^ 
of  the  rains,**  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  aave  Egypt,  ''foil  when  the  Pteiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  heliacaUy),  at  the  end  of  antnron ; 
rain  scarcely  ever  foiling  at  the  opposite  aesson, 
when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn."  That  Cimah  signifies 
the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  dooht, 
and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  would  be  Soorpks 
being  identified  with  Cor  Scirpionis  by  Aben  Earn. 
These  cr(ianations  we  take  irom  the  arttCc 
Famine  |^voL  i.  p.  610  6,  and  notc^-  lliac^bn 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Israriites,  cveo 
during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges  were  well 
acquainted   with   the  mtthcd  of  Jctcroiiaiiig  thi 
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of  the  lolar  yoir  by  obwrrini^  tbe  tlus. 
Kflt  alooe  was  this  the  pneticc  of  the  ariliied 
KgyplMne,  hat,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  thsir 
hiiiory,  of  the  Anbs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  m  the 
time  of  Hcsiod,  while  jet  their  material  dyilitation 
and  sdeaee  were  mdinientarj.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peopleSt  rather 
than  of  the  dwellers  in  cities;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
be  thought  to  form  an  exception,  it  most  be  recol- 
lected that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  from 
that  at  which  their  driiiaation  came  from  the  plain 
of  Slmmr. 

It  follows,  fmm  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  iust  months  whether  by  chasms 
tion  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
sf  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
only  hare  been  that  in  use  after  the  OaptiTity,  the 
■dditioo  of  a  thirtranth  month  whenerer  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
This  method  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  permission 

rted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  IVHSover 
one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
legally  andean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Nam. 
ix.  9-lS);  and  there  is  a  historical  instance  in  the 
ease  of  Heaekiah  of  such  a  postponement  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  cdebratien  (2  Chr.  zxx. 
t-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  inter- 
ealatidi  varying  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  western 
usage ;  but  the  like  prsTaib  in  all  Muslim  countries 
in  a  far  more  inconTenient  form  in  the  case  of  the 
commenement  of  crery  month.  The  day  is  deter^ 
■lioed  by  actual  obsenration  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commenoe  on  diflerent  days  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if  de- 
termined by  stellar  phenomena,  woold  not  be  liable 
to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  such  may  have  been 
the  cose  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  mcon. 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaceuratdy  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  dvlL 
We  prefer  tc  apeak  of  the  aacred  and  dril  rsckoDr 
ings.  Ideler  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  sacred 
reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  sooord- 
ing  to  which  the  firet  month  was  Abib:  by  the 
ciril  reckoning  the  firrt  month  was  the  serenth. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
change  of  oommencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  had  two 
beginning*,  reepectirely  at  about  the  Teinal  and  the 
autumnal  equinoxes.  The  fonner  supposition  is  a 
aypotliesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  The 
strcsgett  point  of  erideuce  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  year  l!rom  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely 
unnoticed  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  cii> 
cumstanoe  that  the  sabbatical  aud  jubilee  years 
ooromenced  in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xxr.  9,  10),  and  as  this  year  imme- 
diately folkiwed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  Utter  munt 
have  began  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  full 
years,  and  therefore  must  bare  commenced  on  the 
fint  day.  The  jubilee-year  was  proclaimed  on 
Ih*  first  day  of  the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 


standing  in  the  same  reiatkin  to  its  begmninfBi 
and  perhaps  to  the  dvil  beginning  of  the  year,  as 
did  the  Passorer  to  the  sacred  beginning.  This 
would  be  the  most  conrenient,  if  not  the  neceasary 
commencement  of  a  year  of  total  ceieation  finom  the 
labours  of  agricnltare,  as  a  year  so  oommendng 
would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occupa* 
tions  in  regular  sequoice  from  seed-time  to  ban-est, 
and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  finit. 
The  command  as  to  both  years,  apart  from  inc 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  cleaily  shows 
this,  unless  we  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  nnwai^ 
rantable,  that  the  injunction  in  the  two  places  in 
which  it  occurs  follows  the  regalar  order  of  the  sea- 
sons of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11;  Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4, 1 1 ),  but  that  this  was  not  intended  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  observance.  Two  expressions,  used  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month,  must  be  here 
noticed.  This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  HSS^H  lUtya, 
*'  in  the  gdng  out "  or  **  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex. 
xxUi.  16),  and  as  HStrn  HD^pn,  **  [at]  the  change 

of  the  year"  (xxxiv.  22),  the  latter  a  vague  expres- 
sion, as  fiur  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  quite 
consistent  with  the  othsr,  whether  indicating  the 
turning-point  of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  tiie 
year  by  the  sacred  reckoning.  The  Rabbins  use 
the  term  Hp^pl^  to  designate  the  commencement 

of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  they  divide 
the  year  {ffandbuch,  i.  pp.  550,  551).  Onr  view 
is  oonfinned  by  the  similarity  of  the  1st  and  7th 
months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  containing 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the  15th  to  the 
2l8t  indusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabemades,  fixmi 
the  15th  to  the  22nd.  Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  nnctification  of  the  1st 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  huM 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two 
beginnings  of  the  year,  with  the  Ist  of  the  Ist  and 
the  Ist  of  the  7th  month,  the  former  being  the 
EBcred  reckoning,  the  latter,  used  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  dvil  reckoning.  In  Egypt,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Muslims  use  tne  lunar  year  for 
their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordinary  affaiis, 
except  those  of  agiicultnre,  which  they  regulate  by 
the  Coptic  J  alien  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  fiom  the  Egyptian  Vague 
year,  as  they  tart  coimected  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regohited.  The  Vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  it  only, 
if  fiom  an  Egyptian  year.  Is  tlte  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  derived.  Two  Uieories  have  been  formed 
oonnediag  the  two  years  at  the  Exodus.  (1.)  Some 
hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year 
by  the  saaied  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi» 

called  in  Coptic  eiXHIXI,  and  in  AiaUo,  by  the 

f 
modem  Egyptians,  caajIi  Abeeb,  or  Ebseb^  the  1 1th 


*  lias  aaoss  of  the  Bgjptlan  m:»ths,  derived  rrom 
thtlr  dIfiaUles,  are  slone  known  V>  os  ia  Qreek  and 


month  of  the  Vague  year.  The  simibuity  of  sound 
is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai  the 
Egyptian  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddeiM 
of  the  month,  PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)•  whereas  tne 

GopUe  foara  These  fanns  sre  shown  ty  the  names  <t 
the  divlnllies  given  In  the  sculptnrsi  of  the  oeUlng  of  Ua 
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Il«bi«ir  iMine  has  the  kdm  of  **an  nr  of  oozn.  a  green 
ear,"  and  is  derired  from  the  unused  loot  2M 
traoeaMMS  m  3K,  "verdupe,"  2^,  Chaldet,  «  fruit; 

^ti  "  green  fodder."    MoreoTer,  the  Egfptian  P  is 

nnAjf  if  OFer,  repivsented  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
the  sonrerae  is  not  common.  Still  stronger  evidence 
la  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Egyptian  the 
root  Ab,  **  a  nosegay,"  which  is  evidently  related  to 
Abib  and  its  cognates.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  Hxinf  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi  as  the  first  month,  what  would  be  the  chro- 
nological result;  The  latest  date  to  which  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  B.C.  1320.  In  the 
Julian  year  B.C.  1320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the 
Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  May  16,  44  days 
after  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very 
near  which  the  Hebrew  year  must  hiave  begun. 
Thus  at  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  month  and  a  half  between  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  Hebrew  year  and  Epiphi  1.  Tliih  in- 
terval repi-esents  about  180  yeai^s,  through  which 
the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  in  the  Julian  until 
the  ocunmencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  below 
100.  It  b  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conjee- 
tuiing  that  the  month  AMb  began  somewhat  after 
this  tropical  point,  though  the  precise  details  of  the 
state  ot  the  crops  at  iha  time  of  the  plagues,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomena  of  agriciiltura  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  make  half  a 
month  an  extreme  extension.  At  the  time  of  the 
plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  was 
■mitten  witli  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was  not  sutii- 
dently  forward  to  be  destix)yed  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32). 
In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  thia  would  be 
the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginniug 
of  Mai-ch.  The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place 
many  days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  must 
have  occurred  about  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  possibly  have 
begun  much  after  that  tropical  point:  half  a  month 
ia  therefore  excessive.  We  have  thus  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation 
of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly 
taken  for  granted,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in 
support  of  the  Uitest  date  of  the  Eiodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  alignment  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  oomparuon  of  the 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebivw 
year  was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  after, 
but  not  much  before,  the  vernal  equinox:  the 
dvil  commencement  must  usuallv  have  been  at  the 
new  nioon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  br  modem 
chnoologers,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  the  Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
froa.  the  civil  conmsenoement,  and  the  Vague  yeai*, 

lleiriiaiiiin  of  El-Knraeh  to  be  oorrapt ;  but  In  several 
cases  they  are  trsoesble.    The  following  ere  oertsln  :— 

1.  Mtf,  OU>0*CX,  divinity  TKET  (Tholh)y  as  well 

m  a  goddena    %  Uam^i,  HiJVlVl,  FFEH.  i.  e.  PA- 

Pi  KH.  belonging  to  Ptab.    3.  'AMp.  ^OCJDp,  HAT- 

HAR.     9.  UaxAm,  U^^tOIt,  KHUN8,  i.e.  PA- 

KHUR3.     11.  Birt^i'.  eHKni,  PKP-T.  or  APAI'-T. 
tWi  uanw  cl  months  are  tbercrore,  tn  their  eum^ 
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therefoi  e,  then  nearlv  or  exactly  ooinddel.  We  ban 
already  aeeu  that  tiie  Hdnews  in  Egypt,  if  tlwf 
used  a  foreign  year,  must  be  snppoaed  to  faav«  used 
the  Vi^ne  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inqniit 
whether  a  Vague  year  of  this  time  would  fiirtfae* 
suit  the  characteristies  of  the  first  Hebrew  year. 
It  wouM  be  neoeieary  that  the  14th  day  ef  Abib,  en 
which  fell  the  full  moon  of  the  PtaMOver  of  the 
Exodus,  should  oorrMpoiid  to  the  14th  of  Tlu- 
menoth,  in  a  Vague  year  oonmiencing  about  tbe 
autumnal  equinox.  A  fiiU  moon  fell  on  the  14th  cf 
Phamenoth,  or  Thunday,  April  21,  B.a  1652,  ef  a 
Vague  year  oommeDdng  on  the  day  of  the  aotomnal 
equinox,  Oct  10,  B.c.  1653.  A  ftill  moon  wonU 
not  fidl  on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  jear  within 
a  shorter  interval  than  twenty-five  yews,  and  the 
triple  near  coincidence  of  new  moon.  Vague  year,  aai 
autumnal  equinox,  would  nut  recur  in  lea  than  1500 
Vague  yean  (£nc  BrU,  8tk  ed.  EgsBP^  p.  458). 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  &c.  1652,  is  only  fear 
years  earlier  than  Halea's,  B.C.  1646.  In  ooofinna- 
taon  of  this  early  date,  it  moat  be  added  that  in  a 
list  of  oonfeda-ates  defeated  by  Thothma  UI.  at 
Megiddo  in  the  23rd  >ear  of  hia  leign,  are  certain 
names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Isaelitc 
tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  oanaot  bi" 
later  than  about  B.O.  1460,  and  his  23ni  yeai 
cannot  there&re  be  later  than  about  B.C.  1440.*^ 
Were  the  Israelites  then  settled  in  P^e«tiae,  no 
date  of  the  Exodus  but  the  longert  would  be  tcndUe. 
[Chron<mx)07.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Tear. — 1 .  Seaacm.  Two  sea- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  )^,  **  stmtmer," 
and  Vjin,  *'  winter."    The  former  properly  means 

the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gather- 
ing fi-uits;  they  are  there&re  originally  nither 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  is 
evident  fix)m  Uieir  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  «!z- 

preasion  tfih\  Y]^»  **  summer  and  winter**  (Pb. 

Ixziv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22), 
and  from  the  mention  of  "the  winter  house** 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  and  "the  summer  house**  (Am. 
iii.  15,  whera  both  are  mentioned  togetiier). 
Probably  Cjih,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 

year  (as  in  Job  xxix.  4),  retains  its  original  s^nifi- 
cation.  In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after  the  bjood. 
the  following  remarkable  passage  oocnrs :  **  While 
the  earth  ronaineth,  seed-time  and  harrest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease  "  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Here  •*  weed- 
time,*'  jnr,  and  "  harvoBt,"  I^Y^  ara  evidently  the 

agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
auppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  perioda  of  sowing  and  of  harvest 
are  not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  tinw. 

The  phrase  "  oold  and  heat,"  Dm  np,  prolwbly 


forma,  either  derived  from  the  nsmes  of  divtnitSes.  or  ttJ 
ssme  as  thoee  names.  The  nsme  of  the  (oMisa  of  Epiphi 
lswritt«nPTTEE.orPT,  **iirloe."  As  T  Is  the  fe^Bto 
termlnsUon.  the  root  appean  to  be  P,  *  twioe.*  thus  PKPT 

or  APAP-T.  the  latter  being  liBpsius'sreadliie-  CSeeLe|» 
'luB,  Denkmaier,  abth.  ItL  bL  170, 171.  Ckwmi.  dL  J$f.  i, 
p.  141.  and  Foole.  Honu  A^ygptiacat,  p.  t-t»  14.  Ifi,  18J 

k  The  writer'ii  paper  on  this  snb)ect  not  having  yet  hees 
pitblUhtKl,  he  must  refer  to  the  abatract  in  the 
Nv.  1S47.  liar.  11. 1M3. 
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lodkaUi  the  great  alteroatioiifl  of  iempei4ture.  The 
whole  penage  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations  of 
luiture^  whether  of  prodoctions,  temperature,  the 
■eaeons.  or  light  and  darkness.  As  we  haye  seen, 
the  yeur  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefore  the  passage  is  not  likelj  to  refer  to 
it,  hot  to  natural  ^enomena  alone.  [Seasons; 
CuaaNou)OT.] 

2.  ifoiiMf.— The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time 
•f  the  Exodus,  were  ionar.  The  year  appears  ordi- 
narily to  hav4  contained  tweWe,  but,  when  intei^ 
ealatioQ  was  necessary,  a  thiiteenth.     The  older 

fear  oontained  tweWe  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
MONIH  ;  ChRONOLOOT.] 

3.  yfMkM, — ^The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Exodus,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
coald  have  oontained  a  number  of  weeks  without 
a  4ractiooal  excess,  this  i«ckoning  was  virtually 
independent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims. 
[Wbkk;  Sabbath;  Chronologt.] 

4.  Festivaii,  holy  daya,  and  fasts.— The  Feast 
of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
\vt  month.  The  Keast  of  Unleavened  Bmid  histed 
7  days;  fitmi  the  15th  to  the  2l8t,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month.  Its  first  and  last  days  were 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  oelebmted  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
weeks  counted  from  the  16th  of  the  1st  month, 
that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the  **  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  and  •*  Drv  of  First-fruits.'*  The  Feast 
of  Tmmpeta  (lit.  •*  o^  tlie  sound  of  the  trumpet ") 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "of  Atone- 
ments") was  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  **  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  <*  Feast  of 
Gathering,"  was  celebrated  fram  the  15th  to  the 
22nd  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authoritv,  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the  denat  of 
Haman's  plot ;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording 
the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  Maoadweus;  and  tour  fiwU. 

III.  Sacred  Tears.  —  !.  The  SabbaUcal  year, 
rmiym  r\3f,  -  the  fiOlow  year,*  or,  possibly, 

^yearofremiasioo,"  or  SltdDB^  alone,  kept  every 
■eventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  from  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  of 
rrmissioo  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  years  are 
rvoorded,  commencing  and  current,  B.o.  164-3  and 
136-5.    [Sabbatical  Year;  Chromolooy.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  ^3^»n  nxf,  "  the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  ^sV  alone,  a  like  year,  which  im- 
mediately followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  year. 
It  has  bMU  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee  year  was 
every  49th  or  50th :  the  former  is  more  probable. 
[Juuileb;  Chronoloot.]  [R.  S.  p.] 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
terms  m^,*  mdidh,^  and  *6l*  the  two  former  speci- 
fioally  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  whidi 
St  was  constructed,  and  the  Uut  to  the  application 
{binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
expressions  are  combined  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13  and  Ez. 
nxiv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  '*  bands  of  the  yoke.** 
The  term  «*yoke"  is  frequently  used  meta^orically 
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lor  sutyeetiim  (#.  g.  1  K.  xii.  4,  9-1 1 ,  b.  ix.  4 ; 
Jer.  V.  5) !  hence  an  **  iron  yoke"  rep:eseiU  an 
unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut.  zxviii.  48 ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13).  2.  A  pair  ^oxen,  so  termed  as  being 
yoked  together  (i  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  1  K.  zix.  19,  21],, 
The  Hebnw  term,  ixemad^  u  also  applied  to  ace oi 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxL  7).  3.  The  term 
izsmed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
equivalent  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (b.  v.  10;  A.  V.  ^^acre**),  cor- 
responding to  the  Latin  jugum  (Varro,  i?.  J?,  i. 
10).  The  term  stands  in  this  sense  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14  (A.y.  "  yoke"};  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  tiie  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  {4p 
fc^X^<>IO  wherewith  the  slaughter  w>is  effected. 

[W.  L,  B.] 


ZAAN'Am,    THE    PLAIN    OF    {fh^ 

0^3}^ V3:    9^s  wAe oKcirro^sf r ;   Alex.  8.  or*- 

wavofitvmr :  VaUis  quae  vooabatur  Sennim) ;  or, 
more  accurately  "the  oak  by  Zaannaim,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  ildn, 
[Plain,  890  6.]  A  tree— probably  a  saccd  tre^~ 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber 
the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined 
as  **  near  Kedesh,"  t.  e.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name 
ef  whiiii  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground,  north  oi 
Safedf  and  west  o(  the  Lake  of  el  Hvleh^  usually 
identified  with  the  Waters  of  Merom.  The  Targum 
gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  miMor  cu/ya- 
niya,  **  the  plain  of  the  swamp,"  and  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Talmud  (ifegillah  Jentsh.  i.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns  oi 
Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  **  Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim "  is  Agniya 
hak4fiode$h.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  which 
borders  the  lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  sid^  and 
which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  than  it  now  is  [Merom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Pn>fessor  Stanley  has  pointed  out 
{Jewish  Church,  324;  Localities,  197)  how  appit>- 
piiate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is  affoitied 
by  **  a  ffi'een  plain  .  . .  studded  with  massive  tei-e- 
binths^  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedcsh.  The  whole  of  this 
upland  country  ia  more  or  less  rich  in  teiebinths. 
One  such,  huger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Sefar  em-Messiah,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  as  6  miles  N.W.  of  Kedes.  These  two 
suggestions— of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Christian  student — ^may  be  left  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investigation.  In  favow 
of  the  former  is  the  slight  alignment  to  be  drawn 
from  the  early  date  of  Uie  interpretation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  basin  of  the  ffulek  is  still  the  favourite 
camping  git>und  of  Bedouins.  In  favour  of  the  latt« 
is  tlie  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the  abundance  of 
trees  in  the  neighbombood. 

No  name  answering  to  either  Zaannaim  or  Ague 
has  yet  been  encountered. 

The  Keri,  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is 
found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.  This  correction  the  l^xico* 
graphers  adopt  as  the  more  accurate  form  of  tlM 
uame.    It  appears  to  be  derived  (if  a  H^bree  wniid) 
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fnm  a  root  ngnifjing  to  loid  beasts  ss  nomads  'io 
wheo  tliej  change  their  places  of  residctioe  (Gesen. 
2%«9.  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  Kenites.  Bat  nothing  can  be 
more  unoeitain  than  snch  explanations  of  topo- 
graphical names—most  to  be  distrusted  when  most 
vlausible.  [G.] 

ZAAN'ANrj^KV:  Xwvadp:  tnexitu).  A  place 

named  by  Micah  (i/  U)  in  his  address  to  the  towns 
of  the  8he:dlah.  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the 
name  pusage,  contains  a  play  of  words  founded  on 
the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the 
name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  yattah,  to  go  forth : — 
«  The  Inhabltress  of  Tssaasa  osBM  not  fbrOL" 

The  dirision  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with  Beth- 
ecel — is  now  generally  recognised  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  ^Ten  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentctry — 
**  'ilie  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The 
mourning  of  Beth-eiel  shall  take  &om  yon  its  stand- 
ing."  So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zuns. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zenan.  [G.] 

ZA'AVAN  (Qjn  :   ZovKd/i ;   Alex.  'Immic^ 

*IcMUc<Cr:  Zdoan),  '  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxzri.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  }p1t.  Ip  1  Chr.  the 
A.  V.  has  Zavan. 

ZA'BAD  nyt :  2afii9,  lm$4r ;  Alex.  ZafiAr 

T  T 

in  1  Chr.:  Zabad:  short  for  n**13T:  aee  Zebadiah, 

Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee,  «  (7o(i  luth  given  hm'y 
1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
oilled  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was  one  of 
Dsvid  s  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
been  reooi'ded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chit>nological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
geoealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
ceding Jeralimoel  being  prefixed : — 

(1)  Jodah.  03^  NattasB. 

It)  iniares.  (14)  Zxjoaxk 

(3)  Hesrao.  (16)  E^hlal 

(4)  JtfrshmeeL  (l«)  Obed. 

(5)  Onam.  (IT)  Jehu. 

(•)  Shammal.  (18)  ASAaiAH. 

(Y)  Nadab.  (19)  Heles. 

(j))  Appdlm.  (10)  Beanh. 

(•)  IthL  (SI)  OsamsL 

(10)  SbeMhan.  (22)  ShaUom. 

(11)  Ahlid.  hti )  ajaita  the  Qa)  Jekamiab. 

dao^ter  3     Kuptlan. 

(12)  Atiai.  (24) 


Here,  then,  is  a  genealoey  of  twenty-four  gene- 
rations, commencing  with  m  patriarch,  and  termi- 
nating we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  history,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  tim?  '<f  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  interval 
of  time,  tour  have  the  same  number  {fourteen)^ 
two  have  ffieen^  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[GB9EAL.  OP  Jesus  Christ,  p.  6C7.] 

But  it  also  happens  tluit  another  person  in  the 
line  is  an  historical  pei-sonagv,  whom  we  know 
So  havs  lived  during  the  usuipation  of  Athaliah, 
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Tix.  Anrialh  the  son  (i,e,  grandsoo)  of  Jlws  (S 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [AZABIAH,  13.]  Ho  was  famU 
aaer  Zabad,  while  Jduram,  Athaliah'a  hjakaad, 
waa  aixth  atttr  David—*  perfectly  satisfiKtery  eof' 
respoodence  when  we  take  into  aoooont  thai  Zabad' 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  youngir  thai 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  kinp 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  mcrawe  the  number  of 
generations  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  laiit  name 
in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  AiaiiKh ;  but  He^duah 
was  the  aixth  king  after  Athaliah,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  written  cut  by 
**ihe  men  of  Hea^oah,"  and  therefera  of  camm 
came  down  to  his  time  [BeCHEit,  p.  176]  (sea 
1  Chr.  iv.  41  ;  Frov.  xxv.  1).  So  that  we  my 
conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that  this 
geneal<^  ends  in  the  time  o»  Hetekiah,  and  that 
all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  reowias  to  tie 
noticed,  vis.  that  Zabad  is  called,  after  hia  great' 
grandmother,  the  founder  of  his  house,  ton  ofAUaL 
For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter 
is  certain  from  1  CSir.  ii.  31 ;  and  it  is  also  certain, 
from  vcn.  35,  36,  that  from  her  marriage  with 
Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  generation,  Zabad.  It 
is  therefore  as  certain  aa  such  matters  can  be,  thai 
Zabad  the  aon  of  Ahlai,  David's  mighty  man, 
so  called  from  Ahlai  his  female  ancestor.  The 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  always  called  sons  of  Zermak, 
2^uiah,  like  Ahlai,  having  married  a  foreigner. 
Or  if  any  one  thinka  there  is  a  diffinrenoe  between  a 
man  being  called  the  etc  of  his  mother,  and  the  son 
of  his  great-grandmother,  a  more  exact  panDel  may 
be  found  in  Cren.  xxv.  4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  1^  17, 
where  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  and  of  the  wives 
of  Esau,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generatioo,  are 
called  **  the  sons  of  Keturah,*  *«  the  sooa  of  Adah  * 
and  <*  of  Bashemath"  respectively. 

2.  (Za/9<i8;  Alex.  1^41),  An  ^ihrainil^  it 
the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  ia  ooiract*  [See 
Shuthelah.] 

3.  (Za3^ ;  Alex.  laM\  Sob  of  Shimeath,  as 
Amm<Hiitess,  an  attOM^in  who,  with  JeKosabad,  dew 
king  Joash,  acoonling  to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  bat  in  S  K. 
xii.  21 ,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more  corrcrtiy, 
Josachar  [Jozachab].  He  was  one  of  the  domtftic 
servants  of  the  paLioe,  and  apparently  the  agent  tA 
a  powerful  ooa-^piracy  (2  C!hr.  xxv.  3;  3  K. xir.  5). 
Joash  had  become  unpopular  from  his  klolatries 
(2  C3ir.  xxiv.  18),  his  oppromon  (ib.  22),  and 
aboveall,  his  caUunitaes(ib.  23-25).  Tfaecjqpbm 
tion  given  in  the  article  Jokachab  is  donbtlev  the 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  iepiesents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previous  invasioa 
of  the  Syriani,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  him 
for  the  innoonit  blood  of  Zechuiah  shed  by  htm . 
not  that  the  assaasins  themselves  were  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  avenge  t^e  death  of  Zechariah.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaxiah,  but  their  diil- 
di-en  wero  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moors 
(Deut.  xxiv.  lev  The  coincidenoe  between  the  names 
Zechariah  and  Jozaehm'  is  remarkable.  [A.C.  U.] 

4.  (ZoiSda.;  A  laynsui  of  Israel,  of  the  aoiis  oi 
Zattu,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezta's 
command  (ICxr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  Saaaiub  is 
I  ICad.  ix.  28. 

5.  (ZoSd/i;  Zo^dd.)  One  of  the  desoendanla el 


•  He  does  not  Appear  In  the  list  ta  2  Sam.  xHr^  tmk 
tBr\j  therefore  h^  presumed  to  have  been  aMnl  la  tte 
Uttrr  part  of  DsvM's  reign 
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Rashum,  wfio  had  iniirned  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
CnptiTitjr  (£ir.  x.  33):  called  Bansaia  in  1  Esd. 
iz.  33. 

6.  (Zaj3c(8 ;  Alex,  om.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo, 
whone  name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  drcum* 
•tanoes  as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  z.  43) .  It  is  i-epre- 
Mnted  hj  Zabadaias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35.  p¥.  A.  W.] 

ZABADAI'AS  (Za^aSaTaf:  Sabatua),  Za- 
BAD  6  (1  Efid.  ix.  35 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

ZAJ)ADEANS  (Zo^cSoim;  Alex.  Za$€a4oi: 
ZahadaH),  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  hiti  way  back  to  Damascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Maoc  sii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Nabataeans 
{Ant.  xiil.  5,  §10),  but  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them.  Ewald  {Qesch. 
IT.  382)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 
place  Z-chda  giren  by  Robinson  in  his  lists ;  but  this 
is  too  ikr  south,  between  the  Tarmuk  and  the  Zurka. 
Micfaaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeideh\  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary  loeslity. 
Jonathan  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as 
th«  river  Elmitherus  (Nahr  el  Acoir),  and  was  on 
his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attadked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  snmewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Aorordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8}  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
former  place,  is  the  village  Zabddny,  standing  at 
the  u^pptr  end  ot  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanns.  The  name  Zeb' 
ddny  is  poflsibiy  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabodeans.  According  to  Buixskhardt  {Syna,  p.  3), 
the  pUin  "  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  liour  in 
brevith,  and  three  hours  in  length;  it  is  called 
Ard  Zebdeni,  or  the  district  of  Zebdeni ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  BaiTada,  one  of  whose  sources  is  in 
the  midst  of  it;  and  by  the  rirukt  called  Moiet 
ZMenit  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind 
tlie  Tillage  of  the  same  name."  The  plain  is 
"  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Antilibanns,  called  here  Djebel  Zebdeni.^'  The  vil- 
lage is  of  considerable  size,  containing  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and  the  silkworm, 
and  have  some  dyeing-houses  (ibid.).  Not  far  from 
Z^)ddny,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Antilibana'i,  is 
another  village  called  K^r  Zebad,  which  again 
teems  to  point  to  tliit  as  the  district  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZABBA'I  (^3T:  Za$o6i  Zabbai).     1.  Ooe  of 

the  deicendanta  of  Befaai,  who  had  married  a  foieign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  ( Ezr.  z.  28).  He  is  called 
J08ABAD  in  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

2.  (ZajSoS;  VA,Za$pov'.  ZachaM.)  Father  of 
Baruch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
city  waU  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB'BUD  (n«T,  AVi  1^3T ;  Zafio^n :  Zachur). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the 
se<xind  caravan  with  Ezra  (E^r.  viii.  14).  In  1  Esd. 
viii.  40  his  name  is  corrupted  into  IlTALCOBUS. 

ZABDE178  (Za3da7of:  Vulg.  om.).  Ze- 
BADIAH  of  the  sons  of  Inkner  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  20). 

ZAB'DI  C^Xll :  Tofi^^f ;  Alex.  Za$pl  in  Josh. 

t^.  1 :  Zabdii.  '{.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  sou  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1, 17,  16V 

2.  {ZafiiL)  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  et  Shlrahi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zabdioi.)  David's  officer  orer  the  produce 
of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine^JtUars  (1  Chr.  zxvii 
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27).  He  is  called  **  the  Shiphmite,"  that  Is,  in  all 
probability,  native  of  Shepham ;  but  his  native  plaoe 
has  not  been  traced. 

4.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  third  hand  Ztyihi 
ZebedeSs.)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh.  xi. 
17) ;  called  elsewhe^  Zacctb  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and 
ZicuEi  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

ZAB'DIKL  (V^?!:  ZojSMA:  Zabdiel). 
1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the  chief  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (BaSi^A;  Alex.  Zoxpt^A.)  A  priest,  son  of 
the  great  men,  or,  as  the  iraigin  gives  it,  *'  Ha^e- 
dolim"  (Ndi.  xi.  14).  He  had  the  oversight  of 
128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 

3.  (Za/Mi^X ;  Joseph.  Z^t^Xot :  Zabdiel.)  An 
Arabian  chiefUin  who  put  Alexander  Bales  to  death 
(1  Mace.  xi.  17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  4,  §8).  According 
to  IModorus,  Alex.  Bales  was  murdered  by  two  o 
the  officers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  Ihigm. 
Hist.  ii.  16). 

ZA'BITD  (nnr  :  ZaBoM  ;  Alex.  ZafifioiS  : 
ZabvuJ).  The  son  V  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  «•  principal  ofiSrer;" 
Priest,  p.  9 1 5),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  *'  king^s  friend,"  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33).  This  position,  if  it  were  an  offidal  one,  was 
evidently  distinct  fi-om  that  of  counsellor,  occupied 
br  Ahithophel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the 
character  of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom 
conversely  odls  Dsvid  the  "  friend "  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  **  priest "  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  refeiTed  to  Nathan. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  and  sevpnU  Hebrew  MSS.  for 
"  2^bud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. 

ZABULON^Zo^ovA^v:  ZabuUm).  The  Greek 
foiTD  of  the  name  Zkbulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15; 
K«*v.  vii.  8). 

ZACGAl  (^3T:    Zoicxov;   Alex.   Zmrxol  in 

Ezra:  JSbcAal).  The  sons  of  Zaocai,  to  the  number 
of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  9 ;  Neh. 
vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which  appears  in 
the  N.  T.  in  the  familiar  foiin  of  Zacchakos. 

ZACX:;HAEU8  (Zajrxoios :  Zacchae^ie).  The 
name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who  being 
short  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  -Tuder  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  He 
passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has  re* 
kited  the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  Zaochaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  fiict  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly 
as  **  a  son  of  Abraham  **  {ylbi  *A$padfi).  So  the 
latter  expression  should  be  understood,  and  not  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  evidently  meant  to  assert 
that  he  was  one  of  the  dioseu  race,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
nfBce  under  the  Roman  government  made  him  an 
alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite. 
The  term  which  designates  this  office  (ipx'''''A^n|t) 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  deubt  as  the  super* 
intendeBt  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  district  of 
Jericho,  where  he  lived,  ae  one  having  a  commissbn 
from  his  Roman  principal  {manoepa,  pmblicanua)  to 
vcli«ct  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro> 
maiis.  and  irho  in  the  execution  of  that  truit  cd»- 
piovcd  sub' Items  (cne  ordinary  tcAmmu),  who  wer 
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aeeoantable  to  him,  m  he  in  turn  wm  aoooantable 
to  hk  iaperior,  whether  he  resided  at  Kome,  as  was 
more  commonly  the  ca«e,  or  in  the  province  itself 
(see  Winer,  Bealw,  ii.  711,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
806^.  The  office  most  have  been  a  lucrative  one 
in  sush  a  region,  and  it  is  not  itrange  that  Zac- 
Uiaeos  it  mentioned  by  the  ETingelist  an  a  rich 
man  (oSror  Ijv  vkoCtrtos).  Josephus  states  {Ant. 
XT.  4,  §2)  that  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its 
gardens  of  balaam  were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue 
by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of  their 
value,  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  sycamoi^ti-ee  is  no  Imiger 
found  in  that  neighbourhood  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ses. 
1.  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this, 
since  "  even  the  solitary  relic  of  tiie  palm-forest, 
seen  as  lata  as  1838"— which  existed  near  Jericho, 
nas  now  disappeared  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  307). 
*Xht  eagerness  of  Zaochaeus  to  behold  Jesus  indi- 
cates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
He  must  h^vc  had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  His 
wonder-working  power,  and  could  thus  hare  been 
awakened  to  some  just  religious  feeling,  which 
would  make  him  the  more  anxious  to  see  the 
announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important  to  men 
as  sinners.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  His 
abode  with  him,  and  His  declaration  that  "  salva- 
tion "  had  that  daf  come  to  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer, prove  sufficiently  that  **  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  **  perceived  in  him  a  religious  sus- 
ceptibility which  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Zacchaeus  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of  Ufe,  to  ent^age  to 
*'  re>toi%  fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which 
he  would  not  ventm*e  to  deny  (<T  rty6s  rt  4<rvKo- 
^oUn}(ra)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At 
all  events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
overoome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  Individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  00  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  dedai-ed 
that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (fitiyai,  ver.  5, 
and  icttra\v<r€u,  rer.  7,  are  the  terms  used)  m  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Piissover.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
OoHterzee  (Lange*s  BiMwerk,  iii.  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chaeus who  Uved  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Ri^bi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai  (sec  Sepp's  Leben  Jetu,  iii.  166).  This  pei>- 
son  may  have  been  I'elated  to  the  Zaochaeus  named 
in  the  sacred  namitive.  The  family  of  the  Zaochad 
was  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Exra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  re- 
turned fram  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zemb- 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name 
is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
OKI  Testnmet't.  [H.  B.  H.] 

ZAOOHE'US  (Ztucxaios:  JSaeekaeus).  An 
officer  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  '2  Maoc.  x.  1 9).  Grotius, 
Avm  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Maoc  t.  56,  wishes  to 
*^cnd  icol  rh¥  rou  Zaxaoiov.  [B  F.  W.] 


ZAGHARIAH 

ZAC'CHUB  (1)3?  .  Zttrxofrp-  Ztehmr).  A 
Smeonite,  of  the  fimiily  of  Mishma  ( 1  Chr.  ir.  26X 
His  descendants,  through  his  son  Shimd,  becaas^ 
one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  tribe. 

ZACCX7B  ("rt3t :  Zaxo^p ;  Alex.  Zaxi^  • 
Zechur).  1.  A  Reubenite,  father  of  Shamromi,  tic. 
spy  selected  from  his  tribe  TNum.  xili  4). 

2.  {^2aKXovp\  Alex.  Zoirxo^p:  Zachvr.)  A 
Merante  Le^-ite,  son  of  Jaaxinh  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  27'^. 

3.  i%aKXovp,  Ztucxofy]  Alex.  Zokx^^P-  ^^ 
chWf  iachur.)  Son  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief 
of  the  third  dinsion  of  the  Temple  choir  as  aixan^ 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  S5). 

4.  (Zairxo^p;  FA.  Zaxxo^P*  Zachw.)  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Ndiemtah  in  rebuildnig 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  (Zcurx^pO  A  Levite,orfamilyofLeTites,wbo 
ngned  the  covenant  with  Nehemisih  (Neh.  x.  VJ\ 

6.  {ZoKxo^p')  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Hanan  was  one  of  the  tmsuren  over  the  treasnries 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZAGHABI'AH,  or  properlv  Zechaetar 
(n*T3f ,  "  remembered  by  Jehovah :"  Z«x*>P^  • 
Zaciariag),  was  son  of  Jeroboam  11.,  14th  kii^  of 
Isrsel,  and  the  last  of  the  hou»e  of  J  An.  There  is 
a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  retgn.  We  are 
told  that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Jtidah  in 
the  second  year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
29  years  (2  K.  xiv.  1,  2).  He  was  suooeened  ly 
Uzziah  or  Azariah,  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeru- 
boam  II.,  the  successor  of  Joash  (2  K.  xv.  1),  aoii 
Uzziali  reigned  52  yeant.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jonsh  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xiii. 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  reigned  41 
(2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  Zachariah,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  Uzsiali  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  XV.  8).  Thus  we  have  (1)  fitwo  the  acces- 
sion of  Amaxiah  to  the  38th  of  Uxziah,  29+:i8=r 
67  years :  but  (2)  fiom  the  second  year  of  Joash  to 
the  accession  of  Zacharieh  (or  at  \east  to  the  death 
of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+41  =  56  years.  Further, 
the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27tb  yeai-  (,( 
Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning  ot- 
cuned  in  the  15th.  And  this  hitter  synchnwiMn 
is  confirmed,  and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jero- 
boam contradicted,  by  2  K.  xiv.  17  which  tells  ns 
that  Amazish  king  of  Judah  survived  Joash  king 
of  Israel  by  15  years.  Most  chrooologeni  assume 
an  interregnum  of  11  years  between  Jeroboam's 
death  and  Zachanah's  accession,  during  whidh  the 
kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  snarchy  of  a  4S»< 
puted  succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the 
i-eign  of  a  i-esolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  diflferenos  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  I. 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our  pnsent  M>S. 
have  hero  incorrect  numbers  to  substituta  15  for 
27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  52  or  53  years.  Josephus  (ix.  10,  f>) 
pUwes  Ucziah's  accession  in  the  14th  year  of  Jero- 
boam, a  variation  of  a  year  in  these  ^nchronisos 
being  unavoidaUe,  since  the  Hebrew  annaHsts  in 
giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon  fractions  of  years. 
[Israel,  Kingdom  of,  vol.  i.  p.  900.]  Bat  wh*^ 
ther  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  tha 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zacfaariah'a  acocasioa  BA 
77 1-2.  His  reign  bsted  only  six  months.  He  waa 
killed  in  a  compiracy,  of  which  Shallum  was  the 
head,  and  bv  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x-  3i4 
was  accomphshed.  We  are  toW  that  during  his 
brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and  kept  up  th< 
calf-worship"  inhmited   from   the   first  Jeroboam 
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^rtilok  his  fHtlier  had  maintained  in  iTgnl  Fplendonr 
atBrtiiel(Ani.vii.l3).  [Shallux.]  [G.E.L.C.'I 
2.  (Alex.  ZoTYcuot.)  The  &thar  ^/  Abi,  or 
Abijah,  Hezekiah  8  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  lu 
%  Chr.  ziix.  1  he  if  called  Zbchariau. 

KACHARFAS  (Zaxopfos:  Vulg.  om.).  1. 
Zechaiiah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josi^  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  i.  1 5  Zachai-ias  occupies  the  |ilace 
0f  Heman  in  2  Chr.  zxxv.  t5. 

3.  (Tapaiut;  Alex.  Zap4ms:  Areores.)  sSe- 
nAiAH  6,  and  Azariah  (1  Hsd.  v.  8 ;  comp.  Exr. 
ii.  2 ;  Neh.  rii.  7).  It  is  not  clear  from  whence  this 
rendering  of  the  name  is  derived.  Our  translators 
follow  the  Geneva  Version. 

4.  (Zax^piasi  Zacharioa.)  The  prophet  Ze- 
CHARIaii  (1  Esd.  Ti.  1,  vii.  3). 

5.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Pharoeh  (1  Esd. 
Ttii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  vili.  3). 

6.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  riii. 
37;  Eir.  viii.  11). 

7.  Zkchariah,  one  of"  the  principal  mca  and 
teamed,"  with  whom  Exra  consulted  (1  Esd.  viii. 
44 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zbchartah  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (1  Esd.  ix. 
27;  oomp.  Exr.  x.  26). 

0.  Father  of  Joeeph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign 
•f  the  Maccabaean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18,  56-62 j. 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke,  i.  5, 
Sac,)    [JoHK  THE  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says, 
was  slain  hf  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the 
temple  (Matt  xxiii.  35;  Luke,  xi.  51).  Thera 
has  been  much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was. 
From  the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the 
temple^  manj  of  the  Gi-eek  Fathers  have  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
kllndes;  bat  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  As  the  Book  of  Chronicles— 
in  which  the  murder  of  Zachaiias,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  occurs— closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this 
■saassiuation  was  tlie  last  of  the  muitlers  of 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  ss  that 
of  Abel  was  the  first.  (Comp.  Renan,  Vie  de 
Jisu*^  p.  353.)  The  name  of  the  &tli«r  of  Za- 
charias is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  th«s  name  of  Barachias  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a 
confusion  having  been  made  between  Zacharias,  the 
aon  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bai-a- 
chias  (Berechiah),  the  prophet.  [Comp.  Zecha- 
lUAU,  6,  p.  1832.] 

ZAOH'ABy  {Zachann).  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (2  Esd.  L  40). 

ZA'OHEB  ("OT,  in  pause  TST :  Zoirxo^p : 
ZoGher),  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehief,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maadiah  (I  Chr. 
▼ili.  SI).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  37  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZA'DOK(p^iy:  2a8<6K:  Sadoki  *« righteous"). 
1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests 
in  tne  time  of  David,  Abiathar  being  the  other. 
[Adiathar.]  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  in 
doBcent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebron  after  Saul's  death  with  22 
captains  ai  his  father's  house,  and,  apparently,  with 
eoO  men  (4600-3700,  vers.  26,  27).  Up  to  thU 
time,  <t  may  be  coucluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
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house  of  Saul.  But  henoefoilh  h)«  fidelity  to  llnvid 
was  invioUble.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jernsalem,  Zadok  and  all  tht 
Levitts  bearing  the  Aj-k  aooompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  <rf 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Aichite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  ivii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  peinK>ns  who 
persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  tc 
return  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijah,  in 
David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  persuaded 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  party, 
Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David 
to  anomt  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  iioom  (1  K.  i.). 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewarded  by  Sok>mon, 
who  **  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  **put  in  Zadok  the  priest"  in  his 
room  (IK.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  teims 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  officers  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  his  name  does  not 
occur,  80  that  though  Josephus  says  that  *'  Sadoc 
the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-pnest  of  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built"  {Ani,  x.  8,  §6), 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  livetl  till  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  seems  &r  more 
likely  that  Axariah,  his  son  or  grandson,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  dedication  (comp.  1  K  iv.  2,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see  Azariah  2).  Had  Zadok 
been  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as 
that  in  1  K.  viii.  [Hioh-Prii:8T,  p.  810.] 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  oonnexion 
witli  Zadok  in  regaitl  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
first,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
prgudioe  of  the  house  of  Eleazai*.  Thei«  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  Phinehas  the  son  of  Kleazar 
was  high-priest  after  his  father,  and  that  at  a  sub- 
s^uent  period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  ooutinued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  fii-st  Abia- 
thar's  colleague,  and  afterwards  supeiveded  him. 
Zadok's  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditaiy 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  £u)iator, 
and  pei'haps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [Higit- 
Priest,  p.  812.1  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  vis.,  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  29; 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  31).  In  later  times  we  usually 
find  two  priests,  t2:e  high-priest,  and  the  second 
priest  (2  K.  XXV.  1 8),  and  there  does  not  seem  tc 
have  been  any  great  difteienoe  in  their  dignity.  So 
too  Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  *'  the  chi^  priest  ot 
the  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10),  seems  also  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  priestt  of  neaily  equal 
dignity.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equAi 
dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  3^  36,  xix.  11).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Elaizar  and  Ithacar  art 
coupled  together,  ruid  seem  to  liave  been  holders  of 
th*  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  office  too  were  In  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministei^  lefore  the 
Tabernacle  at  Giheou  (1  Chr.  xvL  39),  Abiathai 
had  the  care  of  ttie  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how 
ever*  exclusively,  iis  appeal «  fj-om  1  Chr  xv.  11 
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2  San.  IT.  34«  25, 29.  Hence,  peifttps.  It  may  be 
onnclnded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendency 
to  oonsidflr  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
of  tile  nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some  of 
its  fimctions  were  neoessarUy  confined  to  the  chief 
member  of  that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  rery 
easy  to  perceire  how  saperior  afaOiticB  on  the  one 
hand,  and  infamy  or  incapacity  on  the  other,  might 
operate  to  raise  or  depress  the  members  of  this  cor- 
Boration  respectiTely.  Jnst  as  in  the  Saxon  royal 
nmUies,  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  as  to  the 
putioalar  member  who  succeeded  to  the  throna. 
when  hereditary  monarchy  was  established  in 
Judaea,  then  the  snooession  to  the  high-priesthood 
may  have  become  more  regular.  Another  drcum- 
ikaDoe  which  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the 
origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
Zadok,  is  that  in  1  Chr.  is.  U;  Neh.  xi.  11, 
Ahitnb  the  father  of  Zadok,  seems  to  be  described 
M  "  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  an  office  usually 
drld  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  the 
second  priest.  [Hioh-Priest,  p.  808J  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  ^eazar  had 
maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chief  dignity 
had  fiillen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was  Zadok  s 
exact  positicm  when  he  first  joined  Darid,  ia  im- 
possible to  detennine.  He  there  appears  inferior  to 
Jehoiada  **  the  leader  of  the  Aaronltes." 

2.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of 
a  second  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah ;  about  the  time 
of  King  Ahaziah.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  same  sequence,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should 
occur  twice  over ;  and  no  treoe  whatever  remains 
in  history  of  this  second  Ahitub,  and  second  2^ok. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  tliat  no  such  person  as  this 
lecond  Zadok  erer  existed ;  but  that  the  insertion  of 
the  two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  Moreover,  these 
two  names  are  quite  insuflSdent  to  fill  up  the  eap  be- 
tween Amariah  in  Jehoshai^t's  reign,  and  Shallum 
in  Amon*s,  an  interval  of  much  above  200  years. 

8.  Father  of  Jenuhah,  the  wife  of  King  Uziiah, 
and  mother  of  King  Jotham.  He  was  probably  of 
a  priestly  family. 

4.  S(m  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  porti<m  of  the 
wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iU.  4).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that 
sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  cases 
his  name  follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.  But  if  so, 
we  know  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  as  his  name 
would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suf^raae,  but  one  of 
« the  chief  of  the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this 
agrees  his  patronymic  Baana,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29),  I.  €.  of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah. 
The  men  of  Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah, 
worked  next  to  Zadok.  Meshullam  of  the  house  of 
Meshetabeel,  who  preceded  him  in  both  lists  (Neh. 
tii.  4,  and  x.  20,  21),  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  24).  Intermarriages  of  the  priestly 
house  with  the  ti-ibe  of  Judah  were  more  fi'equent 
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than  with  any  other  tribe.  Hence  probably  tkt 
name  of  Sadoe  (MatL  L  14). 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion 
of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  boose  (Neh.  iii. 
29).  He  belonged  to  the  16th  oourse  (1  a.r. 
ixiv.  14),  which  was  one  of  those  wiiich  retnnMd 
fipm  Babylon  (£zr.  iu  37). 

6.  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  is.  11,  tsentioo 
is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  aon  of  U^- 
rakyth,  the  son  of  Ahitub.  But  as  sndi  a  seqnence 
occuxB  nowhere  else,  Meraioth  boi^  always  tor 
grandfather  of  Ahitub  (or  great-grandfather,  aa  in 
Ezr.  vii.  2,  3],*  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  Me- 
raioth is  inserted  bv  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  thrt 
Zadok  the  scm  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Jostas 
(AcU  i.  23,  xviii.  7;  Col.  iv.  11)  is  the  litail 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedeldah,  Jdioxadak,  may  be 
compared. 

The  name  appears  occasiooallT  in  the  post-biblioa! 
hiatory.  The  assodaie  of  Judah  the  Gaulooite,  the 
well-known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  tie  oensos 
of  Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok 
(Joeeph.  Ant,  xviii.  1,  §1),  and  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees  is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  name 
and  origin  from  a  penon  of  the  same  name,  a  dis- 
ciple of  AntigonoB  of  Socho.  (See  the  dtatioos  of 
Ligbtfoot,  Btbr,  and  To/m.  Exerc.  on  MatL  iii.  8.) 
The  penosality  of  the  last  mentioned  Sadok  has 
been  strongly  impugned  in  the  article  Saodocees 
(p.  1 084^ ;  but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remark 
of  M.  Renan  (  Vie  de  Jinu,  216).        [A.  C.  H.] 

ZA'HAM(DnT:  Zaifi',  Alex.ZaX4^:  Zoom), 

Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Elisb 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  David's 
brothers,  it  is  more  probaUe  that  Abihail  was  his 
granddaugfata:. 

ZAIR  (Tjnr :   2f u6^ ;   Aler.  mnita :   8ein), 

A  place  named,  in  2  K.  viii.  21  only,  in  the  account 
of  Jonun's  expedition  agaimt  the  Edomltes.  He 
went  over  to  Zair  with  all  his  diariots ;  there  he 
and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surrounded,^  and 
only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  through 
in  tiie  night.  The  pamllel  account  in  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
words  "  to  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the  words  **  with 
his  princes  "  insei  ted.  This  is  followed  by  Joscphns 
{Ant,  ix.  5,  §1).  The  omitted  and  inserted  words 
have  a  certeis  similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their 
component  letters,  rtl^V  and  Vlfc^'Dp ;  and  on 

this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  eitho*  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  was 
not  elsewhere  known  (see  Keil,  Comau  on  3  K. 
viii.  21).  Others  again,  as  Movers  {ChrtmHk^  218) 
and  Ewald  {Onch,  iii.  524),  suG:j;;e>t  that  Zair  it 
idenUcal  with  Zoar  (lyv  or  -Qn^T).  Certaialy  in 
the  middle  ages  the  rood  by  which  an  army  passed 
from  Judaea  to  the  oountiy  formeriy  occupied  by 
Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then  be* 
lieved  to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at  the  S.E.  quarter 
of  th«  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Getta  D€i,  405),  and  so 
for  this  is  in  favour  of  the  identification ;  but  them 
is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  refeiings  eithei 
of  the  original  or  the  Versions. 

k  Thb  is  not,  however,  the  interpielatloD  oflbe  JewiA 
ooBMneataior^  who  tske  the  went  ^^ZIDH  to  VKfer  is 
the  nei^bouring  parts  of  the  ooantiy  of  Klon  V 
on  2  Cttf'  axL  •. 
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'  Hie  Zott  of  Genciii  (u  will  oe  neo  andtr  thiU 
iMftd)  WM  praliably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Uka, 
and  the  chief  iuterest  that  exists  in  the  identifioa- 
tion  of  Zair  and  Zoart  resides  in  the  fiwt  that  if 
it  oould  be  established  it  would  show  that  bT  the 
time  2  K.  Tiii.  21  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
ti'oia  its  original  place,  and  had  oome  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
the  Cniiades.  Possibly  the  prerious  existence  there 
of  a  place  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer. 

A  third  conjectnre  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  {Seird)  and  the  Arabic  rei-siou  {8a  ir, 

jsJsLm)  Ib,  that  Zair  is  an  alteratien  for  Seir 

[yWy,  the  country  Itself  of  the  Edomitcs  (Th^ 
nius,  Kwxg,  £x.  Hanib,),  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.*     [G.] 

ZATiAFH(«)by:  3<X^;  Alez. 'EX^:  Se- 

kpfy  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  dty  wall  (Neh.  iU.  30). 

ZALlfON  (pD^y:  'EAA^r;  Alex.  StAXi^M: 

Selmon).  An  Ahohite,  one  of  Darid's  fyiari  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  28).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  29  he  i^  cahed  Ilai, 
which  Keiinicott  {Diss.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the 
true  reading. 

ZALHON,  MOUNT  (I^D^r-IH :  6pas  'Ep- 

fu&y :  mofif  Selmon).  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechero,  from  which 
Abimelech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with 
which  he  suffocated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48). 
It  is  evident  fi-om  the  narratire  that  it  was  close  to 
the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible 
of  its  position.  The  Kabbis  mention  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  but  evidently  fkr  from  the  neoeBsary 
position  (Sdiwan,  137).  The  name  SuUimijjth  is 
sittached  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal  (see 
the  map  of  Dr.  Rosen,  ZeiUch.  der  D.  M.  Q,  xir. 
634) ;  but  without  further  evidence,  it  ia  baaardous 
even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
this  name  and  Tsalmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable  both  in 
Itself,  and  in  the  fiKt  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree 
in  a  reading  so  much  removed  from  the  Hebrew ; 
bu^  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hermon  (at 
any  rate  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name), 
is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  pooBibility  of  a  connexion  between  this  mount 
and  the  place  of  the  same  name  m  Ps.  Ixviii.  14 
(A.  y.  Salmon),  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Salmon,  pp.  1094,  6. 

The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (Otho,  Lex, 
Hahb.  "  Dalmanutha").  [G.] 

/ALMO'NAH  (n^b^V:  Jthfimpa:  Sahnona), 

The  nar  w  of  a  desert-station  of  the  Israelites,  which 
they  reuched  between  leaving  Mount  He  and  camp- 
fng  at  Punon,  although  they  must  hav%,  turned  the 
STuthem  point  of  Edomitish  tenitory  by  the  way 
(Nam.  xxxiii.  41).    It  lies  on  the  esst  side  of 

•  Tne  vartatloos  of  the  M8&  of  the  LXX.  (Holmes  sod 
f^rsoos)  are  very  slnguUr— ex  Scmv,  ck  Si|wy,  etc  Qp. 
But  tb^f  do  sot  point  to  any  dUtaence  In  the  JHsbraw 
trjti  from  that  now  pxUUns. 

b  The  nnlnielUclbiniy  of  the  names  Is  to  favonr  of  their 
being  oorrecti/  retsinoil  rather  than  the  rcrcne.    And  tt 
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Edmn ;  but  whether  or  not  klentkal  with  Mam^ 
a  few  miles  EL  of  Petra,  as  Kaumer  tliinks,  i 
doubtfuL  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  tht 
Wady  Itkm,  which  runs  into  the  Arabscfa  dose  to 
where  Elath  anciently  stood.  [H.  H.] 

ZALiniNNA  (PaoSy :  SeAMwfi;  Alex.  2aA- 

fiovo,  and  so  also  Josephus:  Sabnana).  One  cf 
the  two  ''kings"  of  Midian  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the 
last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg. 
viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  No  satisfactory  expb- 
nation  of  the  name  of  21almunna  has  been  given. 
That  of  Gesenius  and  Fttrst  (*•  shelter  is  denied 
him")^  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

The  diatinction  betvveen  the  **  kings"  OsVd) 
and  the  •«  princes  *  (nb^)  of  the  Midianitea  on  thia 

occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
narrative*  (viii.  5, 12, 26).  ''Kings"  of  Midian  an 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  tht 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21 

they  are  designated  by  the  tiUe  N&IS  (^N^j),  A.  Y. 

"princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7)  the  term 
zekSnini  is  used,  answering  in  signification,  if  not 
in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  aheikh*  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  &r  these  distinetiona 
are  accurate,  and  how  fer  they  lepiesent  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  which  the  Hebraws  must  have  had 
with  the  organisation  of  a  people  with  whom, 
except  during  the  oipes  of  Shittim,  they  i^pear 
to  have  been  always  more  or  less  at  strife  and  wai» 
fare  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  horde  which  Gkleon  repelled  must  hava 
included  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Mklianites,  Amalekites,  childr-n  of  the  East;** 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  UmI^  natural  than 
fer  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events 
to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a 
point  as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day, 
who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  theiis 
is  no  distinctive  appellation  answering  to  the  mtUo 
and  sor  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Differences  ic, 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  tlie  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  divkied,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  $heikh  la 
employed  for  all  The  great  chief  is  the  SheUk 
ei'keUr,  the  others  are  mm  el^nuaheikhf  "  of  the 
sheikhs,"  i*.  e,  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  begs  to 
expivss  his  ackuowledgments  to  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point.  [Q,"] 

ZAM'BiS  (Zofifil;  Alex.  Zofifipts:  ZcmiMt), 
The  same  as  Amariam  (1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Eir. 

X.42). 

ZAMBRI  (Za^p(:  Zamri).  Zimri  the  Si* 
mcouite  slain  by  Phioehas  (1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

ZA'MOTH  {ZmM ;  Alex.  Za^ :  Zatkoim)  m 
Zattu  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Exr.  x.  27). 

ZAH'ZUMMIM8(D^D^0T:  Zoxo/iMt^r;  Aki. 
ofi/u9iw :  Zomtommim),    The  Ammonite  name  for 

shoDid  not  be  overlooked  that  tta^  are  not,  like  Oreb  sad 
Zed),  attached  also  to  loosllttes,  which  always  throws  a 
doabt  on  the  nsme  when  attiltmtsd  to  a  pcrMm  as  widL 

•  Josepbns  Inverts  the  disttaclloo.  He  stylesOmb  sni 
Zeeb  /taoiAcic,  sad  Sstah  and  Zaimttnue  jn^img  {m€ 
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tiie  propt*  who  by  olhert  (thou;:h  who  they  were 
iiws  Dot  a7.penr)  were  called  Kepuaim  (DeuU  iL 
20  only).  *They  are  dcwrribed  aa  havii^  originally 
been  a  poweiful  and  namerona  nation  of  giante :— « 
"  great,  many,  and  tali," — inhabiting  the  diitrict 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  oonqnert  was  in 
tlie  poseessioii  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamsummim  had  a  long  time  preriously  bi«i  de- 
stroyed. Where  this  diatrict  was,  it  is  not  perhaps 
poesible  exactly  to  define;  bnt  it  probably  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rabfaath-Aromon  {Amm&n\ 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the 
3ame  or  situation  b  preserred  to  as,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulatir^  country  from 
which  Moab  had  been  forceil  by  the  Aroorites  (the 
modero  Belka),  and  of  the  nnmerons  towns  of 
tnat  country,  whose  ruins  and  names  are  still 
encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connexion  with 
each,  it  is  usually  aasumed  that  the  2hm»qmmim 
are  identical  with  the  ZuziM  (Gesenins,  Thes. 
410  a ;  Ewald,  Gewok.  i.  308  fiot4 ;  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xir.  5).  Ewald  fiirthcr  supporto  this  hj  identify- 
ing Hah,  the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5)  with  Ammon.  But  at  best  the  identi6cation  is 
very  conjectural. 

VarioQS  £ttempts  hare  been  made  to  expliun  the 
name : — as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  ^'y^\ 

**  long-necked ;"  or  ^^u^i   " strong  and  big " 

(Sinoonis,  Onom,  13o) ;  or  as  '*  obstinate,"  from 

DDT  (Luther),  or  as  "  noisy,"  from  DTDT  (Gese- 

plus,  TAet.  419),  or  as  Onomatopoetic,*  intended 
tD  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Hichaelis  (Suppl,  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
hkeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zem-sem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tiibe 
may  haye  originally  come  fi-om  Southern  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  howerer,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  disci-eet  words,  '*  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  populi  noyimus :  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiam  aeque  ignorare."  [G.J 

ZANO'AH  (rrt3T :  Za^r  in  both  MSS. :  Zcmo). 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in 
1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Zanoah  (ir.  18) ;  and,  as  far  as  the  paasi^  can  be 
miide  out,  some  connexion  ^peors  to  be  intended 
with  **  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Phaimoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonication  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  hj  Israelites 
direclly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetxan's  account  of  Sontite 
(or  more  aoearately  Za'fUitah),  which  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious  token  of 
the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised 
on  the  place  {Iiei»en,  iii.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  *'Me  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the 
Targum,  *'  because  for  his  sake  GO'l  put  away 
CmT)  the  sins  of  Israel."  [G.] 


•  In  ttds  stose  the  name  was  applied  by  coolrover- 
tiallsts  of  the  l7tta  oeotniy  as  a  iilckuaiae  for  lanatiob 
who  pret^okled  to  speak  with  toofues. 

k  1^  name,  bowevcr  C  cjj  \\  ).  exhibits  the  'am,  which 
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ZANO'AU  (n)3T).    ThenameortwoteTJmili 

Ihe  teirltoiy  of  Judah. 
1.  [Tdim,  Zorw;   Alex.  Zcami  2Sano^    m  tin 

Shefelah  (Josh.  xr.  34),  named  in  the  sar  e  grocp 
with  Zoi-mh  and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  dcoti<aft 
with  Zlyw'a,b  a  site  which  was  pointed  oct  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  Beit  Nettif(B,  IL  U.  16),  and  which 
in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Toblcr  {3iU 
Wdndenmg)  is  located  on  the  N.  side  of  th«  Wd</^ 
Ismail,  2  miles  E.  of  Zareah,  and  4  miles  N.  nif 
Farmuk.  This  poc^ition  is  sufficiently  in  aooordaooe 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome  (Ononkogt.  "  Zao- 
nohna"),  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  EleutberopoUs, 
on  the  rood  to  Jerusalem,  and  called  Zonoa. 

The  name  recnrs  in  its  old  connexion  in  the  tiili 
of  Nehcmlah.  both  of  the  towns  which  were  re- 
inhabited  fay  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  CapCmty 
(xi.  30*),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  mpoiriof 
the  wall  of  Jemiialem  (iiL  13).  It  is  on  cottrdy 
distinct  place  from 

a.  (ZoKtumttfi;  Alex.  *Zenmtuctifi:  Zamoe.)  A 
town  in  the  highland  district,  the  mountain  proper 
(Josh.  XT.  56).  It  is  nsmed  in  the  ame  grovp 
with  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other  pboes  Ioiowq 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Vdda 
su^vsts.  Memoir,  354)  not  improbably  identical 
with  Sanute,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetxen  {Eeieen^ 
iii.  29)  as  below  Senuta,  and  appears  to  be  a^<^t 
10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  Yisiv  it 
was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robinsaa 
(S.  B.  il.  204  note)  gives  the  name  differentlj, 

fkm^f\,  Za'n^tah]   and    it  will   be  obaerred 

that  like  ZamCah  just  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
'Am,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not,  and  whidi 
rather  shakes  the  identification. 

Aoconling  to  the  statement  of  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  Zanoah  was  founded  or  ooloniaBd  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Hare  it  is 
also  nnentioned  with  Socho  and  E^iitemoa,  both  ot 
which  places  are  reoognixable  in  the  neighbooiliood 
of  Za'n^toA  [G.] 

ZAPH'NATH-PAA'NEAH  mm  TUGY : 

Yoy9oft^ay4x  *  Salvator  mmidi),  a  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Various 
forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable  to  the  Hch.  or 
LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of  the  eariy 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Josephns 
from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of  whose  Ami. 
(ii.  6,  §1)  no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  becb 
collected,  following  both  originals,  some  variotkas 
being  veir  corrupt ;  but  from  the  translation  given 
by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  {De  Nwnmvm  Mui.  p  819  c 
ed.  Col.  1613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  106,  ed. 
Schulx)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrew. 
The  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX.* 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  dividel  into  twc 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  bdn^ 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography ;  as 
No-Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah  ;  we  cannot,  if 
the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasoDoblj  propose  any 
change  in  this  case;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew*  tias 


la  not  present  In  the  Hebrew 

•  Here  the  nsme  Is  oootrsoied  to  Hb?. 

'  Thfse  carious  words  are  prndoeed  by  Job^ng 
to  the  name  following  it,  Ckin.  ur 
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■Kme  is  ^eitain.  lli**re  is  no  pmriA  facie  reason 
&*!'  any  change  in  the  aoxuonants. 

Th«  LXX.  ibnn  leems  to  indicate  th€  aame  divi- 
rien,  as  the  btter  part,  ^ai^Xt  >*  identical  with 
the  leooiid  part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  piwxdes 
»  dificrent.  There  ia  again  no  prmd  facie  reason 
for  anj  change  from  the  ordinary  i^ing  of  the 
name.  The  cause  of  the  difference  from  the  Hebrew 
iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  most  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  examine  its  meaning. 

This  name  has  been  explained  ea  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has 
not  been  sapposed  to  be  an  official  title,  but  this 
possibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  *<  rerealer  of  a  secret.*^  This 
explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  (icfnnrrdy  ehpt- 
rfp.  Ant,  ii.  6,  §1) ;  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  {rmw  kttof^4frmp  ipfirii^fvr^p,  i.  p.  106,  Schulz). 
Philo  ofien  an  explanation,  whidi,  though  seemingly 
difierent,  may  be  the  same  {iv  &iroJcpI<rei  ffr6fM 
ttpUotf ;  but  Mangey  conjectniv  the  true  reading 
to  be  ^y  AvMcp^frci  &T6fUi  iiiroKpuf6fitPWt  '•  c.). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  perhaps,  and 
Theodoret  and  Khilo  certainly,  follow  the  LXX. 
form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
polation, remarks  that  the  came  should  be  Egyp- 
tian, and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology : — *'  Joseph 
•  •  .  hunc  Pharao  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  appellavit, 
quod  Hebtmice  absoonditorum  repertoi^em  sonat .  . . 
feaaaen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  Aegyptio  ponitur,  ipsius 
linguae  debet  habere  rationem.  Inteipretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaneca  Aegyptio  sermone  saWator 
mundi"  (Orig.  vii.  c.  7,  t.  iii.  p.  327,  Arev.). 
Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modem  scholars  haye  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  expUnation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

ncooT"  JLtL  <l>eneg,,  or  ncto-f-,  &c, 

*•  the  preseryation "  or  **  preseiTer  of  the  age." 
Fhis  is  eyidently  the  etyriioLgy  intended  by  Isidore 
mad  Jerome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  unsound 
in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable  concession 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arriye  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  giyen, 
and  what  are  the  chiuacteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  pointo  having  been  discussed, 
we  can  show  what  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  name, 
and  a  comparison  with  anci«at  Egyptian  will  then 
be  possible. 

After  the  account  of  Josephus  appointment  to  be 
goyemor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and  Pharaoh*B  telling  him  that  he  held  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words : — **  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of 
PoCi-nberah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated,  -  And 
Joseph  went  oat  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph's  two  sons  were  bom 
**  before  the  years  of  famine  came  "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chrono- 
logMal,  at  at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  are  of 
the  time  before  the  &mine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
**  the  preserver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
okinity,  fipom  the  wont  effects  of  which  his  admi- 
nistratioo  prssenred  Kgypt,  had  not  come.     The 
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name,  at  first  sight,  sefnis  to  be  a  proper  uame^ 
but,  as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap> 
pointment  and  honours,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  genenJIy 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Gush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simplv  desctiptive,  as  MEKi* 
KETU,  *«  superintendent  of  buildings"  (''publks 
works"?).  Some  few  are  tropiod.  Andeiit 
Egyptian  names  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  names  are  descriptive  of  oocnpstion,  ss  MA, 
**  the  shepherd,"  an  early  kinic's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  objecte,  as  PE-MAT  (?),  <*tbe 
cat,"  &c. ;  more  rarely  th^  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUPRE,  **doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
as  PET- AM  EN-APT,  **  Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes;"  some  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFRA-SHA,  *'  Shafra  rules;" 
SESERTESEN-ANKH,  **Sesei-tesen  lives."  Othen 
occur  whidi  are  more  diflScult  of  explanation,  as 
AMEN-EM-HA,  •*  Amen  in  the  front,"  a  war- 
cry?  Doable  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but 
of  private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  very  rare,  as 
SNUFRE  ANKHEE,  '<  Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  doable  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty. 

Before  comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Pson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  i^fyptian  equivalente  of  the 
letteia  of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occur- 
ring in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  evidently  Shemitidxed,  or  at  least  changed  by 
their  use  by  fordgnera :  a  complete  and  systematic 
alphabet  of  Hebrew  equivalente  of  Egyptian  lettera 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  Shemitio  words,  dther  Hebrew 
or  of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names 
of  places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to 
a  system,  in  the  Eg3rpiian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  whidk  we  can  draw  ud,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has 
done  {Seoue  Archiologique,  a,  S.  iii.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  ite  detailsi 
and  approximatively  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalente  of  thw 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  two  oomparetive  alphabets 
do  not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds 
are  intended  by  Hebrew  lelteia,  or  tlidr  Greek  equi- 
valente, we  are  quite  accurate  in  onploying  the 
latter.     For  instance,  different  Egyptian  signs  an 

used  to  ivpresent  the  Hebrew  1  and  7f  bat  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  EgyptisL 
represented  any  sound  lint  R»  except  in  the  vulgar 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  observe  thnt  the  Egyptians  hod  a 

hard  **  t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptk  X  «»<!  tfT^hkh 
we  represent  by  an  italic  T;  that  they  had  an 
**  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  y,  which  we  Tt- 
present  by  an  italic  X;  and  that  the  Hebrew  fi  mry 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also  pronounced 
P'h,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable  originals  of  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be  thus  stated : — 
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The  Mfiond  pait  of  the  name  ia  Uir  Uebiew  is 
the  tame  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
IB  not  separate :  we  thei^bre  esamine  it  first.  It 
IS  identical  with  the  aodeot  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEE,  **the  liring,"  borne  bj  a  king  who 
WAS  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  pro- 
bably oontempormrr  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
rsign  of  FMunmetiehus  I.  The  only  doubtful  point 
in  the  identification  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  ''a**  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which  represents 
the  Hebrew  p.  It  is  a  STmbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serres  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
ezprestes  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it  is 
only  uaed  in  the  single  sense  "  life,"  "  to  liTe."  It 
may,  howerer,  beconjectursd  from  its  Coptic  equira- 
lents  to  have  begun  with  either  a  long  or  a  guttural 

ong,  s,  oni6»  (oitji)  m,  oon^^  b, 

(Wltftg,  S). 

The  second  part  of  the  nam^,  thus  explained, 
aflbrds  no  due  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  pait,  being 
A  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  name 
already  cited  SNUFRE  ANKHEE.  The  LXX.  form 
of  the  first  part  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  woids  P-SENT-K,  •«  the  defender "  or 

'•  presenrer  of,"  the  Coptic  H  CtO'f"  AJL,  "  the 

pi^eserrer  of."  It  Is  to  be  remarked  tnat  the  annieut 
Egyptian  form  of  the  principal  word  is  that  found  in 
the  LXX.,  but  that  the  preposition  N  in  hierc^lyphics, 
however  pronounced,  is  always  writtoi  N,  whereas  in 

Coptic  it  becomes  }UL  before  Tl-  The  word  SENT 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  regal  title,  in  the  Utter  case 
for  Soter.  The  Hebrew  form  seems  to  i-eprescnt  a 
compound  name  commencing  with  TETEK,  or 
TEF,  **  he  says/'  a  not  infrequent  element  in  com- 
pound names  (the  root  being  found  in  the  Coptic 

XO,  XOX :  S  XOO,  XOT),  or  TEF,  « in- 
cense, delight"  (?)  the  name  of  the  racred  incense, 
also  known  to  us  in  the  Greek  form  kO^(  (Plutarch, 
de  I$id.  et  (hir.  c.  80,  p.  383;  Diosc.  M,  m.  I.  24, 
Spr.)  But,  if  the  name  commence  with  either  of 
these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  consonants  are  the 
same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  both  cases  this  element  is 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been 
conjectured  to  be  AS-NEET ;  and  Zaphnath,  by 
Mr.Osbum,w»beUeve,rEF-NEET,"thedelight(?) 
of  Neith."  Keith,  the  goddos  of  Sals,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  dty  of 
Asnath.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatiy ; 
for  Joseph's  position,  unlike  Daniel's,  when  he  was 
first  called  Belteshanar,  woukl  hare  enabled  him 
eflbctoally  to  protest  against  receiving  such  a  name. 
The  lattor  part  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  pos> 
sibilitv  of  the  letters  ^'aneah"  corresponding  to 
ANKH,  and  the  whole  preceding  portion,  Zaphnath 
and  the  initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh;  the  fonn  being  that  of  SESER- 
TESEN-ANKH,  **  Sesertesen  lives,"  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  ahows 
that  the  form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not 
siifiident  proof,  no  name  of  a  Pliaraoh,  or  othor 
proper  name  is  known  that  can  be  compared  witli 
the  supposed  first  puiion.     We  hare  little  doubt 
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that  the  monuments  will  unexpectedly  ^apply  V 
with  the  information  we  need,  giving  us  the  origi  lal 
Egyptian  name,  thou^  probably  not  applied  tr 
Jotwph,  of  whose  period  there  are,  we  briicTe,  btit 
ftw  Egyptian  reconik  [R.  S.  P.} 

ZATHON  ()3Dy:  So^;  Alex.  3af«r: 
Saphom).  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  ia  one  of  the  places  in  •*  the 
valley  "  which  apoear  to  have  constituted  tie  **  re- 
mainder (Vl^  01  the  kiufdom  of  SOmb  " — appi^ 

rently  referring  to  the  portion  of  the  mne  hiugduni 
previously  alk>tted  to  Reuben  (vers.  17-21).  The 
enumeration  appears  to  proceed  from  sooth  to  north, 
and  from  the  noentioa  of  the  Sea  of  Chinneitrth  it  is 
natural  to  infer  thai  Zaphon  waa  nc«r  that  lake. 
No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  beoi  cDooonterad. 

In  Jodg.  xii.  1,  the  wosd  rendered  **  northward  * 
(M^iAdfidA)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered 
*'  to  Zaphon."    This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  (kc^cmi)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS. 
and  it  has  oossistency  on  its  side;  [G.] 

ZA'RA  {Zapd:    Zaara).      Zakah  the  son  oi 

Judoh  (Matt.  i.  3). 

ZAB'ACE8  (Zo^dciff :  ZaraotiaX  Brother 
of  Juadm,  or  Jeboiakim,  king  of  Judan  (1  Esd.  i. 
38).  His  name  is  apparently  a  corruptioi  ot 
Zedekiah. 

ZA'BAH  (mt :  Zapl:  Zara).  PropvljZERAff, 

the  SOD  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  zxxriii.  30, 
xlvi.  12). 

ZABAI'AB  (Vat  omits ;  Alex.  ZiywdU :  Volg. 
omits).  1.  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  anceaton  of  Eim 
(1  Esd.  viii.  2) ;  caUed  Abna  in  9  Esd.  i.  3. 

2.  {lapalas :  ZaraevM.)  ZsRAUlAH,  the  fiitber 
of  Elihoenai  (1  Esd.  viu.  31). 

3.  (Zo^flttat:  Zdriat.)  Zbbadiah,  the  son  of 
Michael  (1  Esd.  viii.  34). 

ZA'BEAH  (njnV :  Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  Xapaa  ' 

Saraa),  The  form  in  which  our  transhdon  have 
once  (Neh.  xi.  20)  represented  the  name,  which 
they  dsewhere  present  (less  accurately)  as  Zorah 
and  ZoREAii.  [G.] 

ZA'BEATHITEB,  THE  (^fOnvn :  •I  Xm- 

paBaioii  Saraitae),  The  inhabitants  of  Zabsab 
or  ZOHAH.  The  word  occurs  in  this  form  only  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  53.  Elsewhere  the  same  Hebrew  wocd 
appean  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  Zoratuites.     [G.j 

ZA'BED,  THE  VALLEY  OP  (Ttr  StQ: 

^^ipay^  tapir ;  Alex.  ^  Zaps :  iorrau  ZvmT^ 
The  name  is  ai«uiiitely  Zered  ;  the  diange  in 
the  first  syllable  being  due  to  its  occurring  at  a 
pause.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  form  only 
in  Num.  zn.  1 2 ;  though  in  the  Hebr.  it  oocun 
also  Deut.  ii.  13.  [G.] 

ZAR'EPHATH  (TXtm,  •.«.  Tsaifji:  •S^ 

parrd ;  in  Obad.  plural :  Sarephthd).  A  town  whirh 
derives  its  daim  to  notice  from  having  been  tht 
residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter 
pait  of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  BeycMl 
statinsT  that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Ztottk 

(t^n^Vy),  the  Bible  gives  no  doc  to  its 


*  In  1  K.  xvll.  •.  the  Alex.  US,  hm  U^H,  bat  in  tte 
other  two  pesaages  agrees  wllb  the  Vat. 
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It  £b  iPontiuMd  by  Ubadiah  (ver.  20),  but  cserely 
as  a  Canawuie  (that  is  Phoenician)  citj.  Jcwpnua 
(Ant,  riii.  13,  §2),  however,  states  that  it  was 
**oot  &r  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
*weep  them."  And  to  thia  Jerome  adda  (Onotn. 
I*  Sarefta")  that  it  *•  lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  ooast-rood.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied 
JB  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Paula  by 
Jerome  {£pit.  Paulae,  §8),  and  both  ai-e  fulHlled 
in  the  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  SCrch 

ft»d^  {jJSyc),  a  name  which,  except  in  ita  teimi- 

ftat>on,is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoenician. 
SCrafend  haft  been  visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Bobinaon  {B.  R,  ii.  473)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Booky  ch.  xii.).  It  appears  to  have  changed  its 
place,  at  least  since  the  Uth  century,  for  it  is 
now  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  high  up  on 
eiM  slope  9f  a  hill  (Rob.  474),  whereas,  at  the  time 
«f  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  tlie  shore.  Of  the  old 
town,  considerable  indications  remain.  One  gi'oup 
of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  el- 
Kentarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this, 
and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments oi  columnji,  slabs,  and  other  architectuial 
features.  The  Koinan  road  is  said  to  be  unusually 
perfect  there  (Bcamont,  Diary,  &»•.,  ii.  186).  The 
site  of  the  chapel  erected  bv  the  Crusadera  on  the 
spot  then  reputed  Ij  be  the  site  of  the  widow's 
house,  is  probably  still  presrrred.*  (See  the  cita- 
tions of  Kobittson.)  It  ia  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wuly  and  small  khan  dedi- 
cated to  el  Khudr^  the  veil-known  personage  who 
unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith,  £lijah  and  S. 
Geoi^. 

in  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appeaiv  mider  the  Greek 
form  of  SAREFfA.  [G.] 

2AB'ETAN(jn-)V,i.iJ.T«rthan:  LX3L  omits 

in  both  HSS. :  Sarifum).  An  inaccurate  repre- 
aentataoa  of  the  name  elsewhere  more  oorreb^^^Iy 
given  as  Zarthan.  In  occurs  only  in  Josh.  iii. 
16,  in  defining  the  position  of  Adam,  the  city  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jonlan  remained 
during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites :— «*  The  waters 
rushing  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
one  heap  very  far  off— by  Adam,  the  dty  that  is 
by  the  side  of  Zarthan.*'  No  trace  of  these  names 
has  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no'*  trace  of  the  name.  [Q.] 

ZA'RETH.SHA'HAR  0W»1  finV,  •.  e,  Ze- 
reth  haa^hachar:  ScpoSa  iral  Sciiv;  Alex.  3a^ 
mm  Xmpx  Sereth  Assahar).  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  betwem  Sibmah 
and  Betiipeor,  and  is  paiticularly  specified  as  *•  in 
Mount  ha.£mek^'  (A.  V.  "  in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley").  From  thia,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  iU  position.  Sectxen  {Reiaen,  ii.  369) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  Sara  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wady  Zerka  Mam,  about  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  Dsad  Sea.  A  place  Skak^  is  niaiked 
oo  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
M  Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 

^  The  name  is  given  ss  Sarpkamd  by  Ibo  Edrls; 
mrfkm  by  MaoadevUle;  and  SarfhoM  V  ManndnlL 

•  A  grotto  (as  nsoal)  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  whldi 
Aa  modwa  villace  sUods  Is  mom  stewn  ss  Uie  reskleire 
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Seir  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these  ji 
the  p.eBeut  state  of  our  knowledge.  [G.J 

ZAB'HITES,  THE  {"^VT^rx :  6  Zapdti  AltK. 

'O  Zapatl,  Zagiff(  in  Josh. :  ZarOiae,  Zare,  aUrpt 
Zarahi  and  Zara^),  A  branch  of  the  tribe  J 
Judah:  descended  from  Zenih  the  son  dt  Judah 
(Num.  zzvi.  13,  20 ;  Josh.  vii.  17 ;  1  C^^.  xxvii 
11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it  w« 
represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distinguislied 
warriors,  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  and  Mahanf 
the  Netophathite. 

ZABT'AKAH    (H^JinV:    a«ira9d»  ;    Ales. 

Etf-Xicu^oy:  Sarthana),  A  place  named  in  1  K. 
iv.  12,  to  define  the  position  of  Bethsheak.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  point,  and  the  name  haa 
not  been  discovered  in  postbiblical  times.        [G.] 

ZARTHAN  (]nny  :  Scifxl ;  Alex,  ttapati : 
Sarthan),  '  '' 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciocar  or  drde  of  Jordan,  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Succoth  (IK.  vii.  46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  the  paasage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16),  aa 
defining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam,  which 
was  beside  (TVO)  it.  The  differesc?  which  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  in  this  passage  (Zaretan)  has  no  exiatcoce 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  simibur  name  of  Zabtanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  ditfera  from  the  two  forma 
already  named  only  in  its  tennination)  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  It 
is  thei-e  specified  as  '« dose  to"  (^YK)  Bethshean. 

that  is,  m  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronidea,  Zeredathah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zartlian,  and  this  again  is  not  impos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Zererah,  S^rerath,  or  Zer«- 
nthah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  AU  these  spot* 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond 
thia  we  are  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  then*  posi- 
tion. Adam  is  unknown ;  Sucooth  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uncertain ;  and  no  name  approaching  Zai'^ 
than  has  yet  been  encounteivd,  exo^t  it  be  Sut" 

tabeh  {tj^yo).  the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated 

hill  which  projects  from  the  main  highUuds  into 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  17  milw  north  of  Jericho 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  354).  But  Surtabeh,  M 
connected  with  any  andent  name,  would  seem 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  T9or,  which  in  Arabic  is  re- 
presented by  S4^  (jy^)»  tt  in  the  name  of  the 
modem  Tyre.  [G.] 

ZATH'O£(Za0^:.Za<;s&utf8).  This  name  ooeura 
in  1  £sd.  viii.  32,  for  Zattv,  which  appeara  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ksr.  riti. 
5,  which  should  read,  "  Of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  She- 
cbauiah  the  son  of  Jahaxid." 

ZATHU'I  (ZaBwi:  Demu),  Zattu  (1  Eadr. 
V.  12;  comp.  Ear.  ii.  8). 

ZArXHU  (K^nt :  Zafovfa;  Alex.  Za««ovI« 
Zet/M),    £laewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  z.  14). 

of  ElUah  (Van  de  Velde,  a.SP.l  103> 

<  This  Is  not  only  the  case  to  the  two  principal  MSB. 
the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Panoos  shews  li  la  obs  «ia|y 
sod  that  a  cursive  U&  of  the  13th  oeni 
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^AT'TU  (K^n?:  ZarBovd^  ZtiBova,  ZaBovla; 
Alex.  ZarBovdf  ZaMo6n;  FA.  Za0ovia,  Zotfovcia: 
Zethua),  The  sons  of  Zattu  weie  a  tiunilj  of  lay- 
EQec  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  8 ;  Neh.  rii.  IH).  A  secocid  diTisioii  aooom- 
{Mmied  Ezra,  though  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ear. 
▼iii.  5  the  name  has  been  omitted.  [Zathoe.] 
Several  membeis  of  this  ftmily  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  27;. 

ZATANnZAAVAN  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

ZA'ZA  (KTT:  'OCdfi;  Alex.  'OfiiCd:  2tea). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  deaocodant  of  Jenh- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

ZEBADrAH  (nnn?  *.  Za^oSla  :  ZabatUa), 
1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sodub  of  Beriah  (I  Chr.  yiii. 
15). 

2.  A  Beigamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
tiii.  17). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite a  ho  joined  the  fortunes  of  Dayid  in  his 
xetreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

4.  {ZafiaZias ;  Alex.  Zafiilas :  Zabadias.)  Son 
of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxtu.  7). 

5.  {Zebedia.)  Son  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of 
Shephatiah  (Ezr.  yiii.  8).  He  returned  with  80 
of  his  dan  m  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra.  In 
1  Esdr.  yiii.  34  he  is  called  Zaraias. 

6.  (Zo^Sfa;  FA.  Zafiitta.)  A  priest  of  the  sons 
of  Immer  who  had  married  a  tbreini  wife  afler  the 
ivtum  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  z.  20).  Called  Zab- 
DEU8  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

Y.  OnnST:   Za3a8la;  Alex.  Zo^oSlar:   JZb- 

badiat.)  Thiid  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
.^1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

8.  (Zo/Sdlos.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  who  was  sent  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

9.  The  son  of  Ishniael  and  prinoe  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  ragn  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  ziz. 
11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah  the  chief  pilest, 
he  waa  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Leritca,  priests  and  chief  men  who  had  to  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  wen  brought 
before  them.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  in- 
*.<*rwts  of  the  king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ZE'BAH(nnT:  Ztfit4:  Zebee),    One  of  the 

two  "  kings  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
mnnded  the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who 
iinilly  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Judg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious 
artlessness  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
3:^viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chie&  of  the  Midianites  during  the  eai'Iy  pert  of  tlie 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  cornea  into 
contact  with  them.  We  then  discover  (viii.  18) 
that  while  the  Bedouins  were  ravaging  the  crops  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  befoi-e  Gideon  s  attack,  three* 
or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been  captui^  by  the 
Arabs  and  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  material  fiut  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psahni^  to 

It  Is  perhaps  allowable  to  infer  this  trom  the  vae  of 
he  plural  (not  the  dual)  to  tbe  word  brethren  (vcr.  19). 
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othw  events  m  this  same  struggle,  &e  mterest  aui 
value  of  whidi  have  been  alluded  to  under  O&CB. 

Ps.  Izzxiii.  12,  purports  to  have  pieMencd  the 
vary  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zebah  and  Za» 
mnnna  rnahed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  froas 
the  Jordan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great 
plain,  **  Seize  these  goodly  ^  paatnres  " ! 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaden 
of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  liimihef 
of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  oentnl 
forda  of  the  Jordan  (not  improbabiy  those  near  Jiar 
Dami^\  the  two  kings  h«d  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  by  a  passage  fuiiher  to  the  nortib  (pitv 
bably  tiie  ford  near  Bethsheaa),  and  thcnoe  by 
tlie  Wady  TatU,  through  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a 
place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtlesi 
high  up  on  the  Haoran.  Here  thej  were  repodnf 
with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  hngtr 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  re- 
sisted there  is  li^e  doubt  that  they  might  hare 
easily  overcome  the  little  band  of  "  ftiiitiiig " 
faeroea  who  had  toiled  after  them  up  the  tiv- 
mendons  passes  of  the  mountains;  hot  the  name 
of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the  Bedomna 
were  oitirdy  unprepared  for  his  attadc — they  fled 
in  dismaj,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken. 

Such  waa  tlv  Third  Act  of  tbe  great  Tragedy. 
Two  more  ranain.  First  the  return  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Joidan.  We  see  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains  and 
the  crescent^haped  oolhuv  or  trappings  hui^  round 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  captive  diiefe  dad 
in  their  brilliant  hejiyehs  and  embroidered  ahhayeha, 
and  with  their  **  collars  "  or  "  jewels"  in  ooee  and 
ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  perobahly  strode  on 
foot  by  the  skle  of  his  captivea.  Tliey  passed  Benu*!, 
where  Jacob  had  seen  thie  vision  of  the  face  of  God; 
they  passed  Suoooth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid  atreaaii 
of  the  Jordan;  they  ascended  the  highlanda  wert 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophrah,  the 
native  village  of  their  captor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5). 
Then  at  last  the  question  which  must  have  been  en 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  retom 
found  a  vent.  There  is  no  appearance  of  its  haviog 
been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  key  to  the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  tbe 
death  of  his  brothers,  **  the  cfaildi-en  of  his  mother," 
that  had  supplied  the  pei-sonal  motive  for  that 
steady  perseverance,  and  had  led  Gideon  on  to  his 
goal  against  hunger,  feintness,  and  obstacles  of  ail 
kinds.  '*  What  manner  of  men  were  they  vhirh 
ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  Up  to  this  time  the  shoili^ 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for 
nuisom;  but  these  words  once  spoken  there  can 
have  been  no  doubt  what  their  fiite  was  to  he. 
They  met  it  like  noble  diildren  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weaknesa.  One  request  alone  they  nake 
— ^that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero 
himself — **  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them ;"  and 
not  till  he  had  revoiged  his  brothera  did  any 
thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  he  lay  hands  on  the  tr^tasnres  vhieb 
ornamented  their  camela.  [GJ] 

ZE'BAIH  (D^nvn,  in  Neh.  D^^^ :    hM 

*A(rc0c»«lr ;  Alex.  Atf'c/SaMift;  in  Neh.  vL  Jafimtiai 
A$ebaim,  Sabaim).  The  eons  of  Pochereth  of  hrt- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "-SolinDon's  slaves,"  who  ntorned  fimn 
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the  OpUvity  with  ZerubbiaMl  (Em  li.  .'>7 ;  Neh. 
ni.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  oni^inal  dl  bat 
'•leiitial  with  that  of  Zeboim/  the  feUownnty  of 
Sodom ;  and  aa  many  of  **  Solomou'a  alavea  *'  appear 
to  have  been  of  Canaanite'  stock,  it  is  possible  that 
the  finnily  of  Pochereth  were  descended  from  one  of 
the  people  who  escaped  from  Zeboim  in  the  day  of 
•he  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
This,  howerer,  csn  only  be  aooepied  as  conjectore, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  two  names  Pochei-eth 
hitt*T«ebaim  ure  considered  by  some  to  have  no 
;^erence  to  place,  but  to  signify  the  **  snarer  or 
hunter  of  roes'*  (Gesenios,  Th4S.  11026;  Bertheau, 
Exeg,  Handb.  Etr.  ii.  57).  [G.] 

ZEBEDEE  (^Sr  or  nnST '  Ze^cSoTsf).   A 

fijherman  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  Apostles 
James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt  iv.  21),  and  the 
hu^faand  of  Salome  (Matt,  zxrii.  56 ;  Mark  zv.  40). 
He  probably  lired  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  ik.i  mention  of  his  "hired  senranCs"  (Mark 
i.  20),  and  from  the  aeqnaintance  between  the 
Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  zriii. 
15)  that  the  &milv  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  drcum- 
stanoes  (comp.  John  liz.  27),  although  not  abore 
manual  labour  (Matt  ir.  21).  Although  the  name 
of  Zebedee  finequently  ooeurs  as  a  patronymic,  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  his  two  sons  from  others 
who  bcre  the  same  ssoms,  he  appears  only  once  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  ir.  21,  22, 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  ii  seen  in  his  boat  with 
his  two  sons  mendii^  their  nets.  On  this  occasion 
he  allows  his  sons  to  leave  him  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  without  raising  any  objection ;  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  ever  of  the 
nombcr  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife,  indeed, 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women  who 
were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towaitls 
the  close  of  His  ministry,  who  watched  Him  on  the 
cross,  and  ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave 
(Matt  zzvii.  55f  56 ;  Mark  zv.  40,  zvi.  1 ;  comp. 
Ifatt.  zz.  20,  and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  Zebedee  was  dead  before  this  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  peihaps  be  regarded 
as  a  minute  oonfii-mation  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tive, that  the  name  of  2Sebedee  is  almost  identieol 
in  ngnificRtion  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  father  wuuld  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [John  thb  Afostle.]  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEBINA  (K^nt:    Ze/3«w^;    Alez.  omits: 

Zabma),  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken 
foreign  wives  afler  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
1.  43). 

ZE'BOIM.    This  word  represents  in  the  A.  Y. 
two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 
1.  (DfnV,  D*'hV.   D^taV.  and,  m  the  ifm, 

DM3Y:  ^li9fim*ifi\  Alez.  Se^wifi,  :i9$^ifi: 
Sebom).  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  *'  plain  "  or 
circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  z.  19, 
xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  zziz.  23  ;  and  Hos.  zi.  8,  in  each 
of  which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah, 
or  placed  nezt  it  in  the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king, 
Shemeber,  is  preserved  (Gen.  ziv.  2; ;  and  it  perhaps 

•  Ewn  to  fhe  dooNe  yed.    This  name,  on  the  other 
hand,  b  distinct  from  the  Zaaoof  of  Benjamin. 

•  flee  this  aotioed  more  al  length  under  MiHUXm, 
fe*pju.  Iml 

•  In  Gen.  z.  U  only,  this  sppcara  In  Vial.  (Mai)  Zc^wvuim. 
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appears  ag»in,  as  Zkbaih,  in  the  lists  of  the  men.Ai8 
of  the  Temple. 

'  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zeboim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  sug- 
gested the  Talda  Sebdan,  a  name  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  reporte  ss  attached  to  eztensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak 
(  Voyage,  Jan.  22 ;  Map,  sht  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Saulcv  must  explain 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  circle  of 
th€  Jordan,  can  have  been  situated  on  the  highlands 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  river.    [See  Sgdom  saA 

ZOAB.1 

In  (Sen.  ziv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Zbboiim,  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the 
form  in  which  it  appeaia  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  zziz.  23. 

a.  The  Valley  op  Zeboim  (D^S^H  ^1:  Fai 

r^r  Soficfr ;  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alez. :  VaUi$ 
Seboim).  The  name  diiTers  from  the  preceding,  not 
only  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  oonteining  the  characteristic  and  stub- 
born letter  Aiii,  whidi  imparte  a  definite  chancier 
to  the  word  in  pronunciatiwi.  It  was  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only 
in  1  Sam.  ziii.  18.  It  is  there  described  with  a 
curious  minuteness,  whidi  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
intelligible.  The  road  running  from  Michmash  to 
the  east,  is  specified  as  "the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the 
wilderness."  The  wildemeas  (micftor)  is  no  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides 
which  Hes  between  the  oenteal  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the  name  of 

Shuk  ed-LMa'  C^AaoII   \J&)y  "ravine  of  the 

hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Oe  hai-taebo'nn. 
Up  this  gorge  runs  tlM  path  by  which  the  writer 
was  conducted  from  Jericho  to  MvkhmoM,  in  185S. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  b^ 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.   fG. 

ZEB'UDAH  (HTnj,  Keri  m\l\ :  *UXli^ ; 

Alez.  ElcXM^:  Zefrida),  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of 
Rumah,  wife  of  Joeiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  zziii.  30).  The  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Arebk  ii  the  London  Polyglot  read  ni^ST :  the 
Targum  has  n^lST* 

Z£'BUL(^3p  ZciSo^X:  ZeM).    Chief  man 

(rh,  A.  V.  "  ruler  ")  of  *>e  city  of  Snecnem  »i  the 

time  of  the  contest  between  Abimelech  and  th* 
native  Canaanites.  His  name  occurs  Judg.  iz.  28t 
30,  36,  38,  41.  He  governed  the  town  as  the 
"  officer  "  (TpS  :  Maicvwos)  of  Abimelech  while 
the  latter  was  absent,  and  he  took  part  against  the 
Canaanites  by  shotting  them  out  of  the  dty  when 
Abimelech  was  encamoed  outside  it.  His  con  versa- 
tion  with  Gaal  the  Caaaanito  leader,  as  they  stood 
in  the  gate  of  Shediem  watching  the  approach'  ot 
the  armed  bands,  gives  Zebol  a  certain  indivi- 
duality amongst  the  many  characters  of  that  time 
of  confusion.  [G.] 

k  The  writer  was  sooompanied  by  Mr.  Ooosnl  R.  T 
Rogers,  well  kiiowu  as  one  o(  the  best  Uviog  schoUra  !n 
the  common  Arabic,  who  wrote  down  the  naaa  ftnr  htm 
at  the  moment. 
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ZE'BULONITE    ('3^3?n,    with    the   def. 

11  Help'  6  ZafiovXmptinis ^  A\n,  m  both  tctmi, 
4  Zufioviffnis :  Zabu/onitei),  u  e.  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun.  Applied  onljr  to  Elon,  the  one 
jiKige  pitxiuced  bj  the  tribe  (Judg.  zii.  11,  12). 
The  article  being  foaod  in  the  oiigixul,  the  sentence 
•hould  rettl,  *•  Elon  the  Zebalonite."  [6.] 

ZE'BULUN  (p^nf,  I^nt.  and  '|^^3| :  Z» 

BovX^v:  Zabulon).  'The  tmth  of  the  eone  of 
Jacob,  according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births 
•re  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Geo. 
zzx.  20,  uzT.  28,  zM.  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  I).  His 
birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  zxz.  19,  20,  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  an  ez- 
damatiop  of  his  mother's — ** '  Now  will  my  hu»> 
band  ^dweil-with-me  (itbelin*),  for  I  haye  bonie 
him  siz  soDsr  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulun." 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  list  of  Gen.  zItL  ascribes  to  him  three  sons, 
nrunders  of  the  chief  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  Toomp. 
Mum.  zz^n.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt  In  the  Jewish  traditiona  he  is  named  as 
the  first  of  the  five  who  were  presented  by  Joeeph 
to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Kaphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  being 
the  others  {Tcay.  Pditdojon,  on  Gen.  zlrii.  2). 

During  the  journey  fixmi  Egypt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  2Scbulun  fonned  one  of  the  first  camp,  with 
Judah  and  Issachar  Talso  aooa  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  or  Judah.  Its  numbers,  at  the 
census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by 
Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  baring  diminished,  but  not  having 
increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ez- 
pected.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab 
son  of  Helon  (Mum.  vii.  24) ;  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan 
sou  of  Paraach  (lb.  zzziV.  25).  Its  representa- 
tive amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodl 
(ziii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  ap- 
pearsnoes  in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to 
have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the 
events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest.  Ita 
allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribution 
(Josh.  ziz.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  had 
acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  country. 
To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  remaining 
portions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to  define  ite  limits ;  * 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  {JaU,  v.  1,  §22)  is 
probably  in  the  main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the 
other  to  Carmel  acd  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
gi^eat  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  north 
It  had  Maphtali  and  Asher.  In  this  district  the 
tiibe  possessed  the  outlet  (the  **  going-out,"  Deut. 
ziziii.  18)  of  the  plain  of  Akka ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee ;  the  splendid  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  great  plain  of  the  BuUauf  (equal  in 

*  Of  these  three  flmns  the  first  Is  empkqrcd  in  Genesis 
Isaiah.  Pnlms,  sad  Chronicles,  except  Gen.  zUx.  13,  and 
1  Chr.  zzvlL  19;  also  oocasloDaUj  In  Judges:  the  second  is 
round  in  the  net  of  the  Fentateodi,  In  Joehua,  Judges 
Eielilel,  and  the  above  place  In  GhroDteles.  The  third  sad 
man  extended  forai  is  found  In  Jodg.  L  SO  oolj.  The 
first  acd  apoood  an  used  indiscriminately:  e.^.  Jodg. 
ir.  e  and  V.  18  exhibit  the  flxsi;  Jodg.  It.  10  and  v.  14  the 
second  fonn. 

A  This  plaj  is  not  pnserved  in  the  original  of  the 
"BlesBliig  of  Jacob,**  though  the  lanfuaffBof  the  A.y. 
taipUee  it.  The  word  rendered  '*  dwell  **  in  Geo.  zliz.  13  is 

I^SI^*^''^"^'^*'^*^^"*"'*^'^^''^   TbsLXX. 
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fertility,  nnd  almost  equal  in  extent,  to  dint  «f 
Jexi«el,  and  with  the  immense  advantage  of  not 
being,  M  that  was,  the  high  road  of  the  Bedouins) , 
and,  last  not  leost,  it  included  sites  so  strongly  fiir- 
tified  by  nature,  that  hi  the  later  strugglM  of  the 
nation  they  proved  toon  impregnable  than  any  in 
the  whole  country.'  The  saoed  raountaia  tA 
Tabor,  Zebulun  appeaia  to  have  shared  with  laa- 
diar  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  and  it  and  Rimmon  were 
allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levitca  (1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
But  these  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  tnbe  wen 
edipsed  by  those  which  arose  within  it  aflerwards, 
when  the  name  of  Zebulun  wa^  superseded  by  that 
of  Galilee.  Nazareth,  Oina,  Tiberias,  and  probaUf 
the  land  of  Genesareth  itself,  were  all  aitnatsd 
within  its  limits. 

The  fisct  rect^ized  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  men- 
tioned or  implied,  as  fiu*  as  we  can  diaoera,  in  the 
lista  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Geu.  zliz.  13) : — 

*Zebc  Ion  dwells  at  the  shore  of  the  aeai^ 
Even  be  at  the  sbon  of  ships : 
And  his  Urfghs  are  upon  Zkfcm  * 

^^  PtMagB  which  arams  to  show  that  at  the  dale 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  takii^  a  part 
in  Phoenician  ff  commeixse.  The  **  way  of  the  tm  * 
(Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Dsxnaacus  to  the 
Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portico  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought  ita  people 
into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  commodities 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Kgypt. 

Situated  so  far  fi-om  the  centre  of  govcnnaoit, 
Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  hiaUnr,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  ezoepticQ,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  oouduci  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  ^sera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valour  side  by  aide  with 
their  brethren  ot  Naphtali,  was  auch  aa  to  dimw 
down  the  especial  pinise  of  Deborah,  who  aingks 
them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18)  :— 
••  Zebulun  la  a  people  that  throw  away  Its  lUe  even  anii 
death: 

And  Naphtali.  CD  the  high  plaoea  of  the  fieU." 

The  same  poem  oontaius  an  expresoon  whidi  atane 
to  imply  that,  apart  from  the  distancttoii  gained 
by  their  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebulun  was  al- 
ready in  a  prominent  |osition  among  the  tribca  :— 

**  Ont  of  Madifr  came  down  governon; 
And  out  of  Zebulun  thoee  that  handle  the  pen  (« the 
wand)  of  the  scribe;** 

referring  probably  to  the  officers,  who  registered 
and  nuuahalled  the  warriors  of  the  host  (cMUfw 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "scribes"  may  hare 
been  Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  trila, 
who  is  recorded  aa  having  held  office  for  ten  yean 
(Judg.  ziL  11,  12). 

put  a  different  point  on  the  eirtsmatlnn  ct  Leah:  «■  My 
husband  will  diooee  me  **  (oipcrtcZ  lUy.  This,  hewew. 
hardly  Implies  any  dUferenoe  la  the  ortflnal  led.  X> 
sephtts  (Afil.  1. 19,  03)  gives  only  a  itenenl  ospianaflwi ; 
**a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  her* 

•  Few  of  the  towns  In  the  eatalofne  of  Joah.  stac  lO-M 
have  been  Identified.  TbetribeisaaBltted  m  thsBStoof 
1  Chronicles. 

'  SepfriMrts,  Jotspata,  ice. 

I  In  the  "TeOament  of  Zsbulfln*'  (FkMdns.  Ani- 
^igr,  r.  r.  L  <3(M6)  great  etnas  Is  kid  en  his  skffl  la 
fishini,  and  he  la  oammemorated  aa  tb»  Units 
asklffwo  dMBva. 
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A  ihirilar  repatation  u  alluded  to  in  the  mention 
rf  the  tribe  amoog  thosie  who  attended  the  inaugn- 
ntiaa  of  Darid's  reign  at  Hebron.  The  expresrions 
ti«  Mffdn.  peculiar: — *'0f  Zebulun  such  os  went 
ibrth  to  war,  laageri  of  battle,  with  all  tools  of 
war,  50,000 ;  who  could  set  the  battle  in  array ; 
thef  were  not  of  double  heart "  (1  Chr.  xii.  33). 
The  sme  posai^,  howerer,  shows  that  while  pro- 
ficient  in  tfce  arts  of  war  they  did  not  neglect  those 
ef  pcsoe,  bat  that  on  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
pkuiis  of  their  district  they  produced  bread,  meal, 
fig«,  gmpes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance 
(rcr.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  was 
Ishmaiah  beo-Ofaadiah  (1  Chr.xxvii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebnlnn  were  carried  off  to  Assyria.  Tiglath> 
pileser  awept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xr. 
29 ;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaneaer  in  the  same  way 
fook  *' Samaria"  (xirii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
portitioo  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so  many 
words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii.  18) 
that  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes  wera  removed ; 
and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion  of  Isaiah 
to  the  afflictioa  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (ix.  1), 
which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  the  in- 
TssioQ  of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  U  satisfactory  to  re- 
fleet  that  the  tcit  latest  mention  of  the  Zebulunitcs 
is  the  aeoonni  o(  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of 
them  to  Jemsalon  to  the  passorer  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  kinz, 
they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though, 
throu^  long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law, 
they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  ceremonial  law. — In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
(xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  8}  this 
tribe  finds  its  due  mention.  [G.] 

ZE'BULUNITES,  THE  (^i^43^n,  u  e,  *<  the 

Zebalonite:**  Za3ovA^r:  Z(i6if^).  The  members 
of  the  tribe  of  2iebnlun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only).  It 
woold  be  more  literally  accurate  if  spelt  Zebu- 

L0NITE8.  [0.] 

ZECHABrAH  (nnDf:   Zaxopfat:   Zacha- 

ria»).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  bat  little. 
He  is  called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
and  the  grandioa  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Esia  (v.  1,  vi  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Udo.  Varioos  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
eoBcile  this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (/Vv/. 
Cammni.  ad  Zech.)  supposes  that  Berechiah  was  the 
&ther  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
hia  spiritual  fiither.  Jerome  too,  according  to  some 
MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  <•  fllium  Barachiae,  fiiium 
Addo,*  as  if  he  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
w«re  dilfierent  names  of  the  same  person ;  and  the 
■ame  mistake  occurs  in  the  LXX. :  rhw  rov  Bapm- 
xUm^  vOr'ABM.  Gesenius  (X«r.  s.  v.  {3)  and 
BoscuBttlkr  (On  ZeeK.  i.  1)  take  13  in  the  pas- 

Siges  in  Esrato  mean  "  grandson/'  as  in  Gen.  xxix. 
5.  Uhan  is  termed  •'the  son,"  £. «.  "  grandson,"  of 
Nahor.  Others,  again,  have  suggested  that  in  the 
text  ef  Ears  bo  mention  is  made  of  Berechiah,  fae- 
he  was  already  dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the 
distinguished  perK>n,  and  the  generally  re- 
'  head  of  the  fimiily.  Knobel  thinks  that 
tha  name  of  Berechiah  haa  crept  into  the  present 
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(IslL  1,  Hoa.  1. 1)  and  JebeseUah  (I  K. 
1.  tb  IfV  OsDiah  (Jcr.  xxU.  24.  xxxvIL  i   anl  Je- 


text  of  Zechariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  12,  wnsre  mni> 
tion  is  made  (tf  a  Zediariah  '*  the  son  ef  Jf^mrt* 
dkiah^  which  is  virtually  the  same  name  (LXX. 
Bopax^^v)  as  Berechiah.*  His  theory  is  that 
chapters  ix.-xi.  of  our  present  Book  of  Zechariah  an 
really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  2y 
that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  books,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  oihcr 
that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united  th*n 
into  one,  and  at  tht  Mme  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion 
which  at  present  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  piobable  hypothesis.  It  ia  surely  more  natural  to 
suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  mentions  his 
faUier's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of  Ezia 
and  Nehnniah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Bei^echiah 
had  died  eariy,  and  that  there  was  now  no  inter- 
vening link  between  the  grandfiither  and  the  grand* 
son.  The  son,  in  giving  his  pedigree,  does  not  omit 
his  father's  name :  the  historian  passes  it  over,  as 
of  one  who  was  but  little  known,  or  already  for- 
gotten. This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose  the 
Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  io  Neh.  xii.  4,  is  saki  to  have  re* 
turned  from  Babylon  in  company  with  Zenibbabel 
and  Joshua.  He  is  there  said  to  have  luld  a  Mm 
Zechariah  (ver.  16\  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  the  son  or  Joshua ;  and  this  tails  in  with 
the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  some  nneiplained 
cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  fiither— Zechariah 
became  the  next  representative  of  the  fiimily  after 
his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezeldel  before  him,  was 
priest  as  well  as  prophet  He  seems  to  have  entered 
apon  his  oflioe  while  yet  young  (ipj»  Zech.  ii.  4 ; 

comp.  Jer.  i.  6)(  and  must  hare  been  bom  in  Ba- 
bylon, whence  hf  returned  with  the  first  caiavan 
of  exiles  under  Zcrubbabel  and  Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his 
office.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  have  been  considerably  his  senior,  it,  a.« 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  ot 
those  who  had  seen  **  the  house"  of  Jehovah  **in 
her  first  glory"  (Hagg.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  great  object  before  them ;  both  dii^ected 
all  their  enei^es  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  ha^ie  l«d  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  hare  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  ami 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  Snmaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne 
(521),  tilings  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted  and  gracious 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-dispoMd  towaixls  tne 
Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his  uxxsr- 
sion  hdd  out,  the  Prophets  exerted  themselres  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completiou  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  often  the  Prophet  had  had  to  stand  forth  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Priest.  In  an  age  when 
the  service  of  God  had  stiffened  into  formal ims, 

omlah  (Jcr.  xzlv.  l.  zxvU.  20).  AsW  (  :%r.  zv.  M)  aad 
TsaxW  (1  Chr  av  is). 
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and  the  Priests'  Hps  do  longer  kept  koowled^e,  the 
Pkvphet  was  the  witoetb  for  the  truth  which  lay 
beD4«th  the  outward  oenemonial,  and  without  which 
xhe  outward  oei-cmoniol  was  worthless.  But  the 
thinj^  to  be  dieaded  now  was  not  auperstitions 
finiualiAin,  but  cold  neglecL  There  was  no  fear 
uow  lest  in  a  goi-geous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  an  imposing  ritunl  and  the  moke  of 
■crifioes  ever  adoeoding  to  heareo,  the  heart  and 
life  of  i-eligion  should  be  lost  The  fear  was  all  the 
^  other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  the  outward  form 
•ud  sei'vice,  should  be  sutfered  to  dt«ay. 

The  foundations  of  tlie  Temple  had  indeed  been 
kid,  but  that  was  all  (£zr.  ▼.  16).  Discournged 
by  the  opposition  whidi  they  had  encoiuitered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  oolony  had  begun  to  build,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish ;  and  even  wh»  the  lettei- 
oame  from  Dtrius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  pn>> 
mising  his  pit>tection,  they  showed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
litttng  instiiiment  could  be  found  to  rouM  the 
people,  whose  heoi-t  had  gi-own  oold,  than  one  who 
nnitod  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  leal  and 
the  ti-aditions  of  a  sacerdotal  fiunily. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  tlie  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
aacribed.  <*  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded," 
it  is  said,  *'  and  they  prospered  through  the  pro- 
phesying of  Haggai  the  propliet,  and  Zedhariah  the 
BOP  of  Iddo  '  (Ear.  tL  14).  It  it  .'cmarkable  that 
in  this  juTtapodtion  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  prophets :  not  **  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,'' but  **  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
tht 9onof  Iddo"  is  it  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Zediariah  is  designated  by  his  Other's  (or 
gnndfiither's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  office,  in 
order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications  of  the  close 
union  which  now  Hubeisted  between  the  priests  and 
the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days ;  and 
we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  obsen'ing  these  fiist-days,  now  that  the 
city  and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was 
referred  to  **  the  priests  which  wero  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  Uie  prophets," — a  recognition,  not 
only  of  the  joiut  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
sutwisting  between  the  two  bodies,  without  paralld 
in  Jewii^  histoiy.  The  mimner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  High-Priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  pro- 
phecy shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  fdt 
towuds  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  vevy  pro- 
bable, that  Zechariah  took  peiKMudly  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
Fadms  with  this  view.  According  to  the  LXX., 
Pto.  cuxvii.  cxlv.-«xlviii. ;  aoooitliug  to  the  Peshito, 
Fn.  czxv.  cxxvi. ;  according  to  the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi. ; 

^  HeooB  Pseodepipbanins,  speaUnf  of  Haggai.  says 
aa  «^r^  j^MJUUr  Uti  wpArov  oAAifAmfiEa  (In  allusion 
totbe  BalieivOsh  with  which  some  of  these  Psalms  begin) 
lib  ktjfO§iMif  «AA]|Aoifis  o  ianw  {fyu«c  'AyyoMv  koI 
Zax-ofMov. 

•  Tr.  MegtUa,  foL  17, 2. 18, 1 ;  Rasbl  od  Baha  Baikra» 

*  PSeodepiph.  de  lyopk,  osp.  21.  oSroc  ifAtfey  iarh  y^t 
XaXiaiuw  i|di|  wpofitfiiiKin  «aA  «cc4  wrwvAAa  t^  Aof  *po- 
•^^Tvvaw,  ktA.  Dorotbeoa,  p.  144:  Hlc  Zacfaartss  e 
CbaldttM  venit  cnm  aetate  Jam  easel  provecta  atqae  ibi 
pppolo  mnlia  vmtlclnatus  est  prodlglaqoe  proiMndl  grstU 
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■ra  ftilms  of  Haggni  and  Zechariah.*  Tbt>  tri- 
umphant **  Hallelujah,"  with  which  many  of  that 
open,  waa  supposed  to  be  cfaaxacteristic  of  thoM 
Pnlma  which  were  fint  chanted  in  the  Second 
Temple,  and  came  with  an  emphaaia  of  meaning 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  t» 
their  nrVve  hmd.  The  allusions,  moreover,  with 
which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  aa  thdr  plac* 
in  the  Psalter,  leave  ns  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  thnc 
when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  oouirmatioo  tr 
the  trwiition  respecting  their  anthonhSp. 

If  the  later  Jewish  aoeonnti*  may  be  tmsted, 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  otf 
tlie  Great  Synagogue,  llie  patristic  notices  of  the 
Prophet  are  worth  nothing.  According  to  tbeste, 
he  exercised  hb  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaca,  aivi 
wrought  many  mirades  there ;  retm-nerf  to  Jcro- 
salcm  at  an  advanced  age,  where  he  dischargvd  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  where  he  died  and  w« 
boned  by  the  side  of  Haggai.^ 

The  gencjne  writings  of  Zediariah  help  ns  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  chamcter.  Sc4ae  &int 
traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  hw 
education  in  Babylon.  Less  free  and  independent 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  hia  feet  trod  finoa 
childhood  the  soil, 

*  Where  each  old  poetic  moontahk 
InspirsUoo  breathed  aroond." 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jefeminh 
especially  seems  to  have  been  his  &voiirite;  and 
hence  the  Jewi^h  saying,  that  **  the  ^irit  ti  Jere- 
miah dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But  in  what  may  b* 
called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  a|>- 
proaches  more  nearly  to  Ezdciel  and  Daiii^d.  LiLe 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  he  us^ 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  figurp» 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much,  fbrre  aul 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets ;  hke 
them  he  bdiolds  angels  ministerii^  before  Jehovah, 
and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the 
only  cue  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan. 
That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his 
Chaldaean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  s 
at  least  remarinble  that  both  Kiekiel  and  Daniel, 
who  must  have  been  influenced  by  toe  same  asM> 
ci&tions,  should  in  some  of  these  reqwds  so  dose)  j 
resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  differ  fVom  htm 
in  othen. 

Kven  in  the/orm  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  Prophet's 
eaily  training.  Possibly  the  **  valley  of  myrtles  **  m 
the  first  vision  may  have  been  suggested  by  C3ulda«>a 
rather  than  by  rMle»tine.  At  any  rate  it  u>  s 
curious  &ct  that  myi-tles  are  never  moitiooed  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  They  nre 
found,  besides  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  in  tlK- 
Deutero-lsaiah  xli.  19,  Iv.  13,  and  in  Ndi.  viiL  ib." 
The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision,  where  Jo4iua 

edldlt,  et  saoeniotio  Hieroeolyoils  ftatctos  cs^  etc  Is- 
doras,  cap.  61.  Zacfaarlas  de  reflooe  Cha^dacoram  vAite 
senex  In  teiram  snam  revenns  est,  la  qna  et  msetaQaeva 
ae  sepaltDS  Juzta  Aggscom  qnleadt  in  paoa. 

*  In  the  Ust  passage  the  people  are  toM  to -l^tciiQltiW' 
branches  and  cypreas-braocbes,  and  myrtle-bcaiiches  od 
palm-brandies  ...  to  make  booths*'  for  the  celet««tio£ 
of  the  fiBast  of  tabernacles.  It  Is  Interesting  to  oooiptfv 
this  with  the  original  direction,  ss  given  In  tbewikSemeas 
when  the  only  trees  mentlcaod  are  *pahns  and  wilWm 
of  Um  brook."  Paleslhie  was  rida  In  the  oUvip  aori 
cypreiM.    U  i  ?  very  improbable  that  the  enyrtle  maj  h^xt 
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the  Higb-PrieKt  is  arraigned,  seem  borrowed  fro.ii 
the  prantioe  of  Persian  rather  than  Jewish  courta  of 
iMW.  The  Hlthj  garmenta  in  which  Joshoa  appears 
are  those  which  the  accoMd  must  assume  when 
bivtight  to  trial;  the  white  robe  put  npon  him 
ib  the  cattan  or  robe  of  honour  which  to  this  day 
m  the  Kast  is  put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who 
naa  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

The  TiiMon  of  the  woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also 
>i-ieutal  m  its  character.  Ewald  refers  to  a  yery 
-imilar  vision  in  Tod's  Bajasth/tn,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
oiountains  of  brass  must  hare  been  suggested,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym- 
bolism. 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
lut4>grity  of  the  Book.  Generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
riah's  style  ia  pure,  and  remarkably  tree  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to 
imitate  the  pmity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
oitliography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  lati*r  age. 
He  writes  H^,  and  TH;  and  employs  nnW 
^v.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 
ninrUY  with  the  fern,  termination  (iv.  12).    A 

full  collection  of  these  pecnliaritiei  will  be  found  in 
Kocder,  Mel€temata  m  Zeeh,,  &c 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy, — ^The  Book  nf  Zecba- 
riah,  in  its  existing  foi-m,  oonsisU  of  three  principal 
parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  chaps,  xii.-xiv. 

!.  The  Hrat  of  these  divisicns  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Iddo.  It  consists,  tint,  of  a  short  introduction 
or  pre&oe,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  com- 
mission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of 
all  ihose  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  build* 
i&g  of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years 
later,  m  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  observance 
of  certain  established  fiwts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6) 
'a  a  wai-ning  voice  from  the  past.  Tlie  prophet 
■olemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  tlieir  others,  that  no  word  of  God  had 
ever  fiJlen  to  the  ground,  and  that  therefore,  if  with 
aluggish  indifferenee  they  refused  to  co-operate  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  roust  expect  the 
judgments  of  God.  This  warning  manifestly  rests 
upon  the  former  warnings  of  Haggai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  thero  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap. 
i.  7-vi.  15)  descriptive  in  their  ditferent  aspects  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
othera  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  viaons  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
phet asks  their  meaning.  The  interpretation  is 
given,  not  as  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
an  angel  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
woi  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovali  speaks  and  issues  hia  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  " 

been  aa  Importation  from  Babylon  f  Esther  was  also 
caUed  Hadaasah  (the  myrtle),  perhapa  her  Fenian  deaig- 
Bktkn  (Kalh.  IL  7) ;  and  the  myrtle  la  aaid  to  be  a  native 
ofHirsla. 

t  Ewald  nnderslsnds  by  rfrVD  not  "a  vailey 
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•  bottom, "  an  the  A.  V.  renders,  bat  the  heavenly  tent  o» 
•tbeniacle  (itoe  expression  being  cboeen  with  rsfereooe  to 


Sor  **  by  me*]  (.*.  9;;  at  another,  "  the  angel  o? 
ehovah"(i.  11,  12,  iii.  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (chap.  i.  7-1 3)  the  propbet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,'  a  rider  upon  a  rooa 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  seat 
forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  eai-th  was  at  rest 
(with  reference  to  Hagg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel 
asks  how  long  this  state  of  thicgst  shall  last,  and 
is  assured  that  the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  vision  seems  to  have  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Job  i.  7,  &c. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  Ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18-11.  13  J  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  ia 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitheilo  combined  against 
Jei'usalem.  The  four  carpenters  or  smiths  symbolize 
their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9  (A.  V.  ii. 
1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jeni- 
salera,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  popu- 
lation. Tho  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  ha]»pi- 
ness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  succeed 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gathering 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed  nation  in  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers.  This  vision  wns  de- 
signed to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  raised — 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel— should  be  ful- 
filled; that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large  to  be 
compassed  about  bv  a  wall,  but  that  Jeho^  Him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fii^e — a  light  and 
defence  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  ad- 
versaries. A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright 
R  future,  clones  the  scene. 

(S.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
wiih  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  prindpal  persons 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested .  The 
permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
had  no  doubt  stin'ed  af^^esh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
High-Priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as 
the  especial  object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal 
accusations  had  already  been  laid  ngninxt  him  before 
the  Persian  court.*  The  prophet.  In  vision,  sees  him 
summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly 
acquitted,  despite  the  diarges  of  the  Satan  or  Ad- 
versary. This  is  done  with  the  forms  still  usual  in 
an  Eastern  court.  The  filthy  garments  in  which 
the  accused  is  expected  to  stand  are  taken  away,  and 
the  caftan  or  robe  of  honour  is  put  upon  him  in 
token  that  his  innocence  has  been  established.  Ac' 
quitted  at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is  implied 
any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected^  he  shall 
carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall  ho 
pre|«ire  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Blessiah 
and  upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall 
the  seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  (^  His  ever-watch- 
foi  Providence,  rest. 

(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  sui^wscs  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  removed. 
This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 

the  Moaaio  UbernadeX  wblcb  la  the  dweUtaig-plaee  c^ 
Jebovab.     Instead  of  "myrtles"  be  mdenHaods  by 

D^Din  (with    the  LXX.  &pi.   lUvw  mr  ip^r  t«p 

Kmrwnitw)  **  moontalns."  and  supposes  these  to  be  the 
"two  roountalnH*  mentioned  vl.  1,  and  which  arc  liieN 
oalled  "  mountains  of  brass." 

t  Su  Ewald,  Uis  FrvyhtUH,  U.  52S. 
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propiiet,  UiODgh  his  drmm  ntill  oontioufls,  natma  to 
hiinaelf  to  be  awnkened  ont  of  it  by  tho  aiif el  who 
■peaks  to  !iini.  The  eamllcstick  (or  more  f-rppnTij 
chandelier)  with  seren  lights  (borrowed  from  the 
<  nadlesti  dk  of  the  Mosak:  Tabernacle,  Ei.  xxr,  31  Bt.) 
supposes  that  the  Temple  is  alreadj  fiDishod.  The 
seren  pips  which  suppljr  each  lamp  answer  to  the 
■e?«D  ejer.  of  Jehovah  in  the  preoeding  Tisioa  (tiu 
9),  aira  this  seveofold  supply  of  oil  denotes  the 
piescnce  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through 
whose  aid  Zerabbabel  will  oreroome  all  obstacles, 
10  that  as  hU  hands  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
boose,  his  hands  sbotild  also  finish  it  (ir.  9).  The 
two  oliTe-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
oUr»-tree  standing  by  the  csndlestick,  are  Zenib- 
babel  himself  and  Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  l-ll)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the  foMe  iand  (not  in  the  w/iole  earthy  as 
A.  v.),  V.  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repi«- 
scnted  ar  flying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  eiecute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form 
of  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  nttei'ly 
removed.  Caught  and  shot  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage, 
like  some  savage  besst,  and  pi^essed  down  unth  a 
weight  as  of  lend  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  eacsps, 
it  shall  be  carried  into  that  land  where  all  evil 
things  have  long  mode  their  dwelling  (b.  xxxiv. 
13\  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  fiom 
which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fiist,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  from  between  two  braz«i  mountains, 
the  horses  1U»  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these 
receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent  forth 
to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  ara  images  of  the 
four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  as 
tervante  of  God,  fulfil  His  behests ;  and  of  the  one 
thst  goes  to  the  north  it  u  particularly  said  that  it 
shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there — is  it  a 
spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desiiie  of 
return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who  still 
lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity?  Stiihelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision : 
Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it 
is  suppwtod  by  what  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  comoleted. 
Scene  alter  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  gfowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed ;  the  land  re-peopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
With  a  wall  of  fire;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  mora  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  tlie  people 
a:«sui-ed  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  stkemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  fbr  evor  pui^  of  it; — such  is  the  magni- 
iicent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  displays 
to  his  countrymen. 

And  very  consolatory  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  ooiony  m  Je- 
ruKslcm.  For  the  times  were  daj-k  and  troublous. 
According  to  recent  intei'pretations  of  newly-dis- 
eovei^  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  domininns. 
P-«vinoe  ifler  provin:s  hiid  rivolted  both  in  tiie 
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ean  and  in  the  north,  whither,  acor.  Inis  to  Ihf 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wntli 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudiaja,  t.  «.  Egypi-.  ii 
correct  (Lassn  gives  Kurdistan),  KgypI  nrasi  hav« 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  ta  Herod, 
vii.  I,  and  have  agam  been  reduced  to  vabjection. 
To  sach  revolt  there  may  poaaibly  be  an  aUa««m  i. 
the  reference  to  *•  tlie  land  of  the  south  "  (vi.  6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zcdiariak  anticipated  aa  a 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrpctioos,  the 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  <uid,  for 
which  Judah  in  faith  and  obedience  was  to  waitA 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites  had  just  returned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gif^  to 
Jerusalem,  apparoitly  as  contributions  to  th« 
Temple,  and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of 
Josiskh  the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  PiopheC 
is  commanded  to  go, — whether  still  in  a  drmm  or 
not,  is  not  very  clear,— and  to  employ  the  silr« 
and  the  gold  of  their  oiferings  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  He  it  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Jeshoa  the  High- 
Priest, — a  sign  that  in  the  Me««iah  who  shnold 
bnild  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  o65oek 
should  be  united.  TliU,  however,  is  expieshed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  ns  if  king  and  priest  shouk! 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  Kama 
person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  These 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they  had  been  madf^ 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  excite  otho 
rich  Jews  still  living  in  Babylon  to  the  like  libe- 
nility.  Hence  their  symbolical  pni-paw  having 
been'  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  twc 
years,  the  Prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  hi*  wordf 
have  not  been  ivoorded.  But  in  the  tburth  tchi 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fo»t-dari 
which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy  year» 
Captivity  were  still  to  be  obsen-ed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end,  and 
Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  sach  set  times 
of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for  serious 
uneasiness;  for  some  time  after  their  return  th«>y 
had  suffered  seveiely  from  drought  and  famine 
(Hagg.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  wouVl 
not  so  suffer  again?  the  hostility  of  their  ninirh- 
hours  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  rcgardetl  with 
no  common  jealousy;  and  lai'ge  numbers  of  tlteii 
brethren  had  not  yet  returned  from  Babylcu.  It 
was  a  question  therefore,  tliat  seemed  to  admit  of 
much  debate. 

It  is  lemarkable,  as  has  been  alirady  n^t»»:«. 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addressed  lo 

? nests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple, 
'his  dose  alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  sr 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  th» 
most  hopeful  cironmstances  of  the  times.  Stii 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  dedsicb 
of  this  question.  Some  of^the  priests,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomj  view ; 
but  not  80  the  Prophet  In  languase  wotlbr  c/ 
his  position  and  his  office,  language  which  remirdi 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  pasages  of  his  great 


k  StShelto.  Finitit.  in  du  JTon.  ABrk.  p.  US 
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predeovsor  (U.  Urn,  5-7),  he  layi  dir.fii  tht 
fcinciple  that  God  loTes  mercy  rather  than  fiistiiij;, 
and  truth  and  ri^ hteousnees  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  nd  ci>imteiiance.  If  thej  had  pcritthed,  he 
reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hmrtfi  were  hard 
while  they  fasted ;  kf  they  wcttid  dwoil  safely,  they 
most  abetain  xiom  fraud  and  violenoe  and  not  from 
food  (vii.  4-14). 

Again  he  foretdls,  bat  not  now  m  vision,  the 
glorious  times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Je- 
hcvah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jeru- 
salem be  called  a  city  of  truth.  He  sees  her 
atreets  thronged  by  old  and  young,  her  exiles  re- 
t^imine,  her  Temple  standing  in  all  its  beaaty,  her 
land  nch  in  fruitfulness,  her  people  a  praise  and  a 
blearing  in  the  earth  (Tiii.  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "truth  and  peace"  (vers.  16,  19)  are 
the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity.  And  once 
more  reverting  to  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  concerning  the  obeerranoe  of  the  fasts,  he 
annouuces,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
not  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished,  but  that 
ihe  days  of  mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of 
joy,  the  fnsts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem 
ahall  be  the  centre  of  rdigioua  worship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). 

II.  The  remainder  of  the  Book  consists  of  two 
sections  of  about  equal  length,  iz.-zi.  and  zii.-xiv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
general  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
they  so  far  harmonize  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  Pro- 
phet seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depre^ 
sioD  with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and 
the  sea>coast  of  Palestine  witli  misfortune ;  but  de- 
clares that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah 
himself  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  iz.  8  re- 
minds ua  of  ii.  S) ;  her  king  shall  come  to  her,  he 
»ha]I  speak  pesoe  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all  weaponr 
of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
tivity shall  return  to  their  land;  they  shall  be 
mightier  than  Javan  (or Greece);  and  Ephraim  and 
Judah  once  more  united  shall  vanquish  all  enemies. 
The  hind  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii. 
12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  fitlse  prophets  may 
indeed  have  spoken  lies,  but  up<Hi  these  will  the 
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JLord  execute  judgment,  and  then  He  will  look 
with  fitvour  upon  His  people  and  bring  back  both 
Judah  and  Epnmim  from  their  captivity.  The 
posMssion  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  is  again  promised, 
aa  the  special  poilion  of  Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt 
and  Aasyria  shall  be  broken  and  humbled. 

Tlw  ptx>phecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who  hav- 
ing forced  the  narrow  puaaes  of  Lebanon,  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  northern  frontier,  canies  desolation 
into  the  country  beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet 
rvcetves  a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his  flock, 
which  God  Himself  will  no  more  feed  because  of 
their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes  the  office, 
and  makes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the  on« 
Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend  tlie 
flock,  and  cuts  oflT  several  evil  shepheixis  whom  his 
soul  abhors;  but  observes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
op  his  office ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was 
dissolved.  A  few.  'He  poor  of  the  flock,  acknow- 
ledge God's  hand  herei>; ;  and  the  prophet  demand- 
faig  the  wa^n  of  his  service,  retttvas  thirty  pieoss 
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of  ylvir,  and  casts  it  info  the  house  ef  Jchovmh. 
At  the  mme  time  he  sees  that  there  is  no  hofB  of 
uxaon  between  Judah  and  Israel  whom  he  hau 
trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore  cots  in 
pieces  the  other  crook,  in  tokeo  that  the  brotherhood 
betwean  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  Second  Section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
*'  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
But  lirael  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Isrsd  as  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  pro* 
phecy  which  follows,  concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  spprooch  of 
troublous  tiroes,  when  Jerusalem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
oome  to  save  them;  '*the  house  of  David  be  as 
God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  (xii.  8),  and  aU  the 
nations  whidi  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver> 
anoe  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  aod 
supplications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sin- 
fulness with  a  mourning  greater  than  that  with 
which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Blegiddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  aversion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shidl  pretend  to  pro* 
phesy,  *'  his  father  and  his  mother  that  b^t  him 
shall 'thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth,'* 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  thoee  who  wrought  folly  in 
Israel  (xii.  1-xiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  to  turn  sgaiust  the  shepherds  of  the 
people;  and  a  further  announcement  of  senreh- 
ing  and  purifying  judgments ;  which,  however,  it 
most  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  tlw  end  of  chap, 
zi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  docs  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  doses  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  All  nations  are  gatherod  together  against 
Jerusalem ;  and  seem  ali^idy  sure  of  their  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accoroplish«U 
when  Jehovah  Himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  At  his  coming  all  nature  is  moved :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  whidi  His  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder ;  a  mighty  earthquake  heaves  the  ground, 
and  even  the  natural  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  He  goes  forth  to  war  against  the  id\er- 
saries  of  His  people.  He  establimes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  nations 
that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  aa 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to 
worship  '*  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the 
city  from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  porticA 
of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  aa  the  Ptiv 
phecy  of  Zechariah.  It  ia  impossible,  even  on  a 
cunory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecyi 
not  to  frel  how  difierent  tne  section  xj.-xiv.  is  flmoi 
the  section  i.~viii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  oar 
consideration  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its  prmotf 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zed»> 
riah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Bahykolab 
exile? 

Integrity, — ^Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  to 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chapteif 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  were  by  some  other  pr> 
phstk  seona  fiist  in  \mv  been  suggested  to  him  by 
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cliedtitMniaSt.llattheir.   He  mjb  G4iiiL  aod.), 
**  It  may  teon  tlie  ETingeliit  wiMild  iafiMm  «  tm 
thoM  l^ter  chapCeiB  ucribed  to  Zaduvj  (namdj, 
9th,  10th,  nth,  Ik.^  are  iDoeed  the  praphccwa  of 
Jeremy ;  aod  that  toe  Jews  had  not  ri^tly  attii- 
bated  them."    Starting  fram  this  point,  be  foee  on 
to  giTe  reMooe  for  eapposii^  a  difocnt  aathor. 
«  Ceiiamlj,  if  a  man  weigfae  the  oontenta  of  eome 
of  them,  they  ihodd  in  tikriihood  be  af  an  elder 
data  than  the  time  of  ZBdaarr\  namely,  befiwe  the 
Captivity :  ftr  the  sabjeda  of  lome  <^  them  were 
aoaroe  in  being  after  that  time.    And  the  diaptrr 
oat  of  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  mudi  onsuitable  with  Zaobary's 
uroe;  as,  a  propbecj  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  he  was  to  enooonge  them  to 
build  it.    And  how  doth  the  sixth  Terse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?    There  is  no  scripture 
saith  they  are  Zadnuy's;  hot  there  is  scriiiiare 
saitb  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  ETangelist' 
He  then  cbserves  thai  the  mere  fiurt  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zech»* 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his ;  diffcrenoe 
of  authonhip  beliup  allowsUe  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agur*s  Prorerbs  onder  one  title 
with  those  of  Solonun,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
authore  with  thoee  of  David.    Even  the  abeenoe  of 
a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.    "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once*    If  aught 
were  added  to  the  roll,  ob  tmvUitwMntm  argumaUi, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  ss 
that  of  Agar;  or  perhaps  none;  but  was  Av^noH 
fior."    The  utter  disregard  of  anvthing  like  chro- 
nological order  in  the  prophedes  of  Jeremiah,  where 
'*  sometimes  all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah;  then  we 
are  brought  back  to  Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zedekiah 
■gain" — ^makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  tbej 
were  onlv  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  thoee 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them  might 
not  have  been  disoovei^ed  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by  Zecha- 
riah,  and  so  came  to  be  Incorpomted  with  his  pro- 
phedes.   Mode  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the 
contents  of  the  later  chaptei^  which  he  oonsidere 
require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.     He  says 
again  (Kpist.  Ixi.) :  *'  That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap,  xii.,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.    It  is  eipounded  of 
the  destruction  by  Titus ;  but  methinks  such  a  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time 
''when  the  dty  y^  for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her 
rains,  and  the  Temple  had  not  yet  recovered  her's), 
nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zachary's  commission, 
whe»  together  with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  returned  from  cap- 
tivity to  build  tlNir  temple,  and  to  instaumte  their 
ooinmonwealth.    Was  this  a  Bt  time  to  foretel  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a 
building?  and  by  Zacluury,  too,  who  was  to  enoo  i- 
rage  them  ?  would  not  this  better  befat  the  desout- 
tion  by  Nebuchadneixar  ?  " 

Ai^bishop  Newcome  went  farther.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  ^f  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  Uter  ohapten.  And  he 
was  the  first  who  advocated  the  theory  which 
Bunsen  calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  cri- 
lldsn,  that  the  ksl  six  duptua  of  Zechariah  are 
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tiia  woik  of  tiwa  4istiiict  pmplirtii  Bia 
**Th0  ei^t  Int  diaptere  appev  by  Iht 
dneboiiy  parts  w  be  tiM  ptophenes  «f  ~ 
stand  in  ooBoeiion  with  eadi  other,  are 
the  time  when  they  were  delivend,  an 
style  and  manner,  and  oooslilDta  a  regidar  whole. 
Bat  the  six  last  chapten  are  not  expnady  swagMri 
to  Zediariah;  are  onconnected  with  thoae  wrks^ 
precede;  the  three  fint  of  them  are  unsuitahle  in 
many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zeohariah  lived  ;  a& 
of  them  have  a  more  adonied  and  poetical  taarn 
of  composition  than  the  eight  first  chaptem;  sad 
thej  manifostly  break  the  onitr  of  the  piopbaftkal 
book.- 

**  I  coodude,"  he  continnas,  **  from  internal 
In  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  thai  thee  three  chapten 
writtoi  much  earlier  than  the  time  of 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes^ 
mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi»  14.  (But  thai  this  nrgn> 
meut  is  inoendusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  Efttnim 
chaps,  ix.  10»  13,  x.  7  ;  and  Asmia,  diap.  x.  10, 
11.  .  .  .They  seem  to  saitHosea  sage  and  manner. 
.  .  .  The  xiithy  xiiith,  and  xivth  chqrtars  turn  a 
distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the  death 
of  Jodah ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  OapiiTity, 
and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain.  TbiMigh  I 
incine  to  think  that  the  aathor  lived  befos«  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  tlie  BahjlonisnBb'*  In 
proof  of  this  he  refen  to'  xiii.  2,  en  which  he  o^ 
eervos  that  the  *•  prediction  thai  klols  and  fiisa 
pmfhetM  shoold  cease  at  the  final  restonlianaf  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  nttered  when  idolatrf 
and  groondloBS  pretanskms  to  the  spirit  of  prapheey 
were  common  among  the  Jew%  and  thcrefim  bc&ire 
the  Babykmish  Captivity." 

A  huge  number  of  eritns  have  fidlowied  Medc  and 
Ardibishop  Newoome  in  denying  the  laier  dain  of 
the  lest  six  chi^yten  of  the  Book.  In  Fngjand, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston*  Hammond,  and  more 
Rcentlj  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson ;  in  Gennnny* 
Fliigge,  Eichhorn,  Baner,  Bertholdt,  Angnsli, 
Foi'berg,  Rosenmtller,  Grembeig,  Cndnar,  Xwnid, 
Maurer,  Knobd,  Hitxig,  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  these  later  chapten  are  net  the 
work  of  Zwrhariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these 
chaptere  has  been  maintained  smong  oondvea  by 
Blayney  and  Henderson,  and  on  the  oontincni  hf 
Carpiov,  Bedchaoa,  Jahn,  Koater,  Hcngsfenbaeg, 
Hitvernick,  Kdl,  De  Wette  (in  ktn-  editiona  of  hia 
EinUihmg ;  in  the  first  three  he  adopted  a  diffsrent 
view),  and  Stibdin. 

Thoae  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chap- 
tere of  Zediariah  rest  their  aiguments  on  the  chas^ 
in  style  and  subject  after  &t  8th  chapter,  but 
diflfer  much  in  the  application  of  their  uititaaut. 
RosenmttUer,  for  instance  {SehoL  m  J^rtpk,  Mm. 
vol.  iv.  257),  arguea  that  chaps.  ix.~xiT.  new  as 
alike  in  etyle,  that  they  most  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fbndo«a»  ^ 
images  taken  from  pastoral  lale  (ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xw 
a,  4,  5,  7,  Bp  9,  11,  15,  17,  xiii.  7,  8).  Froaa  tin 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  6,  compw  Am.  i 
1),  he  thinks  the  author  must  faava  liv«d  in  the 
rdgn  of  (Jiiiah. 

Davidson  (in  Home's  Introd,  ii.  982)  in  Iflce 
manner  dedires  for  one  author,  but  aappooea  \am 
to  have  been  the  Zediariah  mcntJonod  la.  Tin.  2 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahax. 

Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  also 
log  (in  his  Emleitimgf  iv.  444)  the  whole  of  i 
ix.-xiv.  to  one  writer,  is  af  cfuasn  thai 
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the  work  of  a  lulfir  prophet  who  llomMnd  fai  flu 
CfawofAtanuider. 

Othcn  aguB,  as  Bcrtholdt,  GoKniiis,  Knobd, 
Maiirar,  Banteo,  and  Ewild,  think  that  obapi. 
Iz.-xL  (to  whkrh  fiwald  adda  3dii.-7-9)  areadistinct 
pirophecjr  from  chaps,  xii.^ziy.,  and  aaparatad  from 
them  by  a  oonsidoahle  interral  of  time.  These 
critioB  conclude  fi-om  internal  evidence,  that  the 
former  portioa  was  written  bj  a  prophet  who  lired 
ia  the  reign  of  Ahax  (Knobel  giyea  iz.,  z.  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi.  to  that  of  Ahaz),  and  moat 
of  them  conjectare  that  he  was  the  2Sechariah 
the  aoD  of  Jeberediiah  (or  Bereohiah),  aientioDed 
Is.  Tiii.  2. 

EwaM,  without  attempting  to  identify  the  prophet 
with  anjr  particuhur  penon,  contents  himself  with 
remarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  fixan  ezpresaona  such 
as  that  in  iz.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hooea 
which  he  utten,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
oounttyman  and  contenipoiary  Isaiah);  and  that 
like  Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native 
of  Judah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephraim. 

There  is  the  same  geneiat  agreement  among  the 
last-named  critlca  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
sii.-ziT. 

Thej  all  assign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  Babflooish  Captivity,  and  hence  the 
author  must  have  been  contemponuy  with  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunaen  identifies  him  with 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jer. 
azvi.  20-63),  who  pityphesied  **  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  "  i^inst  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
«»f  three  ditierent  prophets  oirflected  into  one  book, 
aod  passing  under  one  name : — 

1.  Chiipters  iz.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a 
oonlemporarj  of  Isaiah,  under  A  has,  about  736. 

2.  Cnapters  zii.^ziv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Urijah,  a  contemporary  of  Jei^emiah),  about 
607  cr  606. 

3.  Chapien  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
grsndson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about 
520-516. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  affirms  that  the  siz  last  chapters  of 
our  pi-eient  book  are  not  from  the  same  author  as 
the  fint  eight.  The  other  canies  the  dismember* 
oent  of  the  book  still  further,  and  maintains  that 
the  siz  last  ehaptera  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
portem  of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  are  dnwa  partly  from  the  difference  in  style, 
and  partly  from  the  difierenoe  in  the  nature  of  the 
oooteotB,  the  historical  referencei,  &&,  in  the  dif- 
frrent  sections  of  the  book ;  but  the  one  sees  this 
diflerenoe  only  in  iz.-ziv.,  as  compared  with  i.-viii. ; 
the  other  sees  it  also  in  zii.-ziv.,  aa  compared  with 
tz.-zi.     We  must  accordingly  consider, — 

1.  The  difference  gpneredly  in  the  style  aod  con« 
tenta  of  chapten  iz^ziv.,  as  compared  with  chapters 
i«-viiL 

2.  The  diflTerences  between  zii.-ztv.,  as  compared 
wHh  iz.-u. 

1.  The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
latter  and  former  portions  of  the  pi-ophecy  is  admitted 
by  all  critia.  Rosenmiiller  characterizes  that  of  the 
first  eight  chnpte.'s  as  **  pru«ic,  feeble,  poor.**  ittd 
of  the  remaining  six  as  *'  poetic,  weigoty, 
glowing."  But  without  admitting  so 
a  entKiam,  and  ono  which  thp  verdict  of 
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abler  critics  on  the  rormer  portion  lias  oontiadwied, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  contrast  with 
that  of  the  other.  **  As  he  passes  frrim  the  first 
half  of  the  Prophet  to  the  seoond,"  ss.ys  Eichhom, 
*'  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  iitrikinely  dif- 
ferent are  the  impressions  whidi  are  mm  upon 
him  by  the  two.  The  manner  of  writing  in  the 
second  portion  is  far  loflier  and  nore  mysteiious ; 
the  images  employed  grander  and  more  magnifi- 
cent; the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon  are 
changed.  Once  the  Temple  arid  the  ordinances  of 
religion  formed  the  centnl  pjint  from  which  the 
Prophet's  woi^  radiated,  and  to  which  they  ever 
returned ;  now  theM  have  vr j^hed.  The  fiivourite 
modes  of  ezpression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are 
now  aa  it  were  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices 
which  before  marked  the  day  on  which  eadt  several 
prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail  us  altogether. 
Could  a  writer  all  at  once  have  fbi-gotten  so  aitiraiy 
his  habits  of  thought?  Could  he  so  coropleteiy 
disguise  his  innermcet  feelings  ?  Could  the  world 
about  him,  the  modo  of  ezpression,  the  images  em- 
ployed, be  so  totally  difierent  in  the  case  of  one  aod 
the  same  writer?*'  (£th/.  iv.  443,  §605). 

I.  Chapters  i.-viii.  are  marked  by  certain  pecu* 
liarities  of  idiom  and  phraseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwnitls.  Favourite  ezpressions  are— 
'*  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto,"  Sic.  (i.  7,  iv. 
8,  vi.  9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viii.  1,  18);  ••Thus  saith 
Jehovah  (God)  of  hcsto"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  11,  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9.  14,  18,  20,  23)  ;  «« And  I  litYed  up 
mine  eyes  and  saw"  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  1) :  none 
of  these  modes  of  ezpressioo  are  to  be  met  with  in 
chapters  iz.-ziv.  (^  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
*<  In  that  day"  is  entirdy  confined  to  the  later 
diapters,  in  which  it  occurs  frequently.  The  foiic 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  Introdudions  to 
the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  iz.  1,  zii.  1, 
do  not  present  themsdvos  in  the  earlier  portion. 
Zechariah,  in  seveml  instances,  states  the  time  at 
which  a  particular  prophecy  waa  uttered  by  him 
(i.  1,  7,  vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in 
these  paamges,  and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  oi 
contemporaries  in  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the 
writer  ( or  writers)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book 
never  docs  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
after  the  fint  eight  chapters  we  hcsr  nothing  of 
**  i'iatan,''  or  of  *«  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah ;"  that 
there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  chap.  zi.  contains 
an  allegory,  not  a  symboHc  action ;  that  hera  are 
no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  imgeim  m» 
terprea  to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapten  iz.-zi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged, 
have  aho  their  characteristic  peculiarities : — 

(1.)  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hoaea 
moiie  than  any  other  prophet :  snch  is  the  vardiel 
both  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  ddighto  to  pic 
ture  Jehovah  as  the  Great  Captain  of  His  people. 
Jehovah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  His  camp  thert 
to  protect  her  (iz.  8,  9).  He  blows  the  trumpet^ 
marches  against  His  enemies,  makes  His  people  His 
bow,  aod  shoots  His  arrows  (is.  13,  14);  or  He 
rides  on  Judah  as  His  war-hora^  aod  goes  forth 
thereon  to  victory  (z.  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks  ei 
the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leadera  of  the  people 
as  their  shepherds  (iz.  16,  z.  2,  3,  zi.  4,  ff.).  H4 
describes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet, 
as  a  jthepherd  in  the  hwt  passages,  and  assnnMs  tti 
himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which  however  may 
hi«ve  been  one  only  of  the  imagination,  all  the  guise 
and  the  fear  ef  a  sksplwid.     In  fmeral  he  ddighlt 
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m  ntmgm  (iz.  3.  4, 13-17,  z.  3,  5,  7,tto.),  Mnie  of 
which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

(2  )  The  notes  of  time  are  also  pecaliar : — 

1.  It  was  a  tame  wheii  ibe  pride  of  Assyria  was 
jret  at  its  height  (z.  li.),  and  when  the  Jews  had 
alrsndy  sufiVavi  fnm  it.  This  tiret  took  place  in 
the  tiuie  of  Menahem  (B.O.  772-761). 

2.  ii'f  T/ans-jordanic  territory  had  alreadj  been 
fwspt  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (z.  10),  but  a 
■till  further  deM)lation  threatened  it  (zi.  1-3).  The 
first  may  have  been  the  inrasioo  of  Ful  (1  Chr.  t^ 
S6),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pilei«r.> 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Jndbhand  Ephraim  are  both 
standing  (iz.  10,  13,  z.  6),  but  many  Israelites  are 
nercrthelcss  eziles  in  Egypt  and  Assjria  (iz.  11, 
z.  6,  8,  10,  &C.). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Isnel  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  already  begun  (zi.  14).  At  the  same 
time  Dsmascus  is  thi^eatened  (iz.  1).  If  so,  the  re- 
ference must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
Pebih  iting  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damsscus,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Clath  (739). 

5.  l^Jpt  and  AsKyria  are  both  formidaUe  powers 
(z.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  i4>pear  as  formidal  ^e,  at  the  tame 
fbne,  are  Hosea  (vii.  1 1,  zii.  1,  ziv.  3)  and  his  con- 
temporaiy  Isaiah  (tIi.  17,  kc.) ;  and  that  in  pro- 
phecies which  must  haTe  been  uttersd  between  743 
and  740.  The  ezpectation  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Egypt,  would 
mairb  bj  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  iz.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 
wards (Is.  XX.  1 ),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
Would  sufler  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  iz.  9-12), 
and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (iz.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "  a  flock 
for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  zi.,  over  which  thi'ee 
shepherds  hare  been  set  in  cme  month.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  season  of  anaix^hy  and  oonfiision 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  siz  months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  zr.  8-16),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  aiisen,  Hansen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  £dlen  aa  the  mux^ 
derer  did,  before  Menahem. 

The  srmbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds'  staves-— Kavoor  and  Union — ^points  the 
same  way.  Tlie  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
God's  fiivour  had  departed  from  luael,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  make  it  probable  that  the  anther  of  chaps 
iz.-zi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  pi^ 
phesied  daring  the  reign  of  Ahaz.^ 

Chaps.  zii.-ziv.«-fiy  the  majority  of  those  critics 
who  assign  theee  eh^iera  to  a  third  author,  that 
author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  The  graunds  for  separating 
theie  thx«e  chapters  fitnn  chapters  iz.-zi.  are  as 
iillows: — 

<  8o  Knobel  sapposss.  Ewald  also  refers,  zL  1-3,  to  the 
deporUtloo  of  Tlglath-PUeter,  sod  thinks  thai  z.  10  refers 
to  some  eartler  deponation,  the  Assyrians  having  Invaded 
this  pertlonof  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  fonner  half  of 
Pekah's  rdga  of  twenty  yearsL  To  this  BonMO  (Gett  in 
ier  Osscfc.  I.  4K)  oh|ects  that  we  have  no  reoord  of  any 
cmttsr  removal  of  ihe  tnhsMuuits  fhim  the  land  than  that 
of  'nglath-Plleser,  which  oocorred  at  the  close  of  Pekah's 
tfllgn,  and  which  in  a.  10  Is  s»ppr«esd  to  have  taken  plaos 
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1.  This  sectioD  opens  with  its  own  intiodiictery 
Ibrarala,  as  the  preceding  one  (iz.  I)  daes.  Thi^ 
however,  only  shows  that  the  aectioos  arc  diafiars 
not  that  they  were  written  at  difieieut  titBea., 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  ia  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (iz.-zi.)  has 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him ;  he  often  apeaks 
of  them  together  (iz.  13,  z.  6,  zi.  14,  oomp.  x.  7); 
he  directs  his  prophecy  to  the  Trsns-jordanie  tern* 
tory,  and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  oflhae  m 
Israel  (zi.  4,  tf.).  The  author  S[  the  aeoond  oeo- 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Jodah 
aad  Jeruialem :  he  nowhere  mentiona  Israel. 

3.  The  political  horiion  of  the  two  pittpbeta  is 
diffei-ent.  By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (iz.  1-7),  and 
Greeln,  (iz.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyviana  snd 
EgyptiauiB,  tlje  two  Isot  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful.  It  therefin«  bdonga  to 
the  earlier  time  when  these  two  nations  weiw  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  snpremai^  in  Western  Asis. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Any 
rians.  The  author  consequently  mu»t  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enenj  ol 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  ef  the  two  Prophets  are  di^ 
ferent.  The  first  trembler  ooIt  for  Ephnhn.  He 
predicts  the  desolation  of  the  Trana-jordanic  tnri- 
tory,  the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  IsraelHesi 
but  also  the  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (z.  7, 
10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  caose  of  fear. 
Jehovah  will  protect  her  (iz.  8),  and  bring  back 
those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times  had  gone  into 
captivity  {\z.  11).  The  second  Ph>phet,  esi  the 
other  hand,  making  no  menticm  whatever  ef  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  lie 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  agamst  her, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (zin. 
6) ;  he  sees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  JerosslfMv 
tdcing  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  ef  her 
people  captive  (zii.  3,  ziv.  2,  5^  Of  any  ictan  ef 
the  captives  nothing  is  here  saia. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  Prophets  is  dif- 
ferent The  author  of  this  last  sectmn  is  fbad  ef 
the  prophetic  foimulae:  n^HI,  *'  And  it  shall  coom 
to  pass"  (rii.  9,  ziii.  2,  3^4^  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  13, 
16);  Wnn  D^a,  « in  that  day*  (ziL  3,  4,  6. 
8,  9,  11,  ziii.  r,  2,  4,  ziv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21); 
n\n]  D^3.  "saith  Jehovah"  (zii.  1,  4»  ziii.  2,  7, 

8).  In  the  section  iz.*zi  the  first  does  not  occur  si 
all,  the  second  but  coce  (iz.  16),  the  third  only 
twice  (z.  12,  zi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in  thts 
section  certain  favourite  eipressions :  **  all  peoplcak* 
"all  people  of  the  earth,"  ■'all  natioDS  nmad 
about,"  "  all  nations  that  come  up  against  Jero* 
salem,"  *'  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,*'  •  the 
house  of  David,"  ««6imily"  for  nation,  "the 
families  of  the  earth,"  *'  the  family  of  Ggypt,'*  &e. 

6.  There  ai'e  apparentiy  few  notes  of  time  ia  this 
section.     One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Joeoah 

alresdy. 

k  Aooordlnx  to  Knobel.  Iz.  snd  x.  were  probsbly  de- 
Itvered  In  Jotham's  reign,  snd  xL  In  that  ef  Abas,  wbs 
Bonmiooed  Tlclath-Plleser  to  his  shL  Manrer  HuakM 
that  iz.  and  z.  were  written  between  the  fiist  (a  K.  xv 
99)  snd  second  (9  IL  zvlL  4-ei  As»yrisD  mvaateaSk  ctas^ 
X.  dorinc  the  seven  yean  iatemgnun  wfaleh  fleUosel 
the  death  of  Pekah,  and  zL  In  tie  re^ps  of  Hoetos. 


91  **  the  monmit  z  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  Tnlley  of 
MfigkidiMi  ;'*  anomer  to  the  earthquake  in  the  daya 
of  (Juiah  king  of  Judah,  TLia  addition  to  the 
name  ef  the  king  shows,  Knohel  auggesta,  that  he 
had  been  long  dead ;  but  the  arfuxaent,  if  it  is 
srorlh  anything,  would  make  eTcn  more  for  thoae 
who  hold  a  poatFOziie  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able occurring  thus  in  the  hjjAy  of  the  prophecy, 
■kI  not  in  the  inscription  as  lu  Isaiah  i.  1. 

In  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  has  bean  uiged 
faj  Keil,  StALeUn,  and  others,  tha  •  the  diflerenoe  of 
ftyle  between  the  two  principal  dtvisiona  of  the 
prophaey  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonaUy  be 
BOd  anted  for  by  ^e  change  of  subject.  The  hu- 
guage  in  which  Tiiions  are  narrated  would,  from 
the  nature  ot  the  case,  be  quiHer  and  less  aui- 
Bated  than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipaiSons 
ot'  future  glory  an  described.  They  differ  as  the 
style  of  the  narrator  differs  from  that  o^the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of 
Hoeea,  chaps.  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same 
Prophet  in  chapa.  irw-zir. ;  or  again,  that  of  Ezekiel 
Ti.  rii.  from  Eidciel  ir, 

Put  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  tei-med 
the  more  oratorkal  portions  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  the  PA>phet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied 
with  warnings  and  exhoiiaticms  of  a  piactical  kind 
(see  {.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  riii.  9-23],;  whenas  in  the 
aabsequent  chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  dbtant 
and  glorious  future.  In  the  one  case,  theivforo,  the 
language  woukl  naturally  siuk  down  to  the  level  of 
prose;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  ita  exalted  subject. 

Jn  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,7,  Tii.  1),  and  the  constant  reference  to 
the  Temnle,  may  be  expUioed  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prapiiet  hero  busies  himself  with  the  evoita  of 
his  own  time,  whereas  afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  a  far  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur 
in  the  first  section,  there  is  a  general  similaritr 
between  them  and  the  predictions  of  the  second. 
The  scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same ;  the  same  visiona 
fioat  before  the  eyes  of  the  «er.  The  times  of  the 
Messiah  are  the  theme  of  the  predictions  in  diape. 
i.-iT.,  in  ix.,  x.,  and  in  xii.-xili.  6,  whilst  the  erenta 
which  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
«pedally  the  sifling  of  the  nat'.on,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  t.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7-xiT.  2. 

(3.)  The  same  peculiar  foims  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  divisioDa  of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  for 
Inelanoe,  we  find  SfiTD)  "Q\yO  not  only  in  Tii.  14, 

but  also  in  ix.«  8  ;   "I^SJ^n,  in  the  sense  of  ««to 

remoTe,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  xiiL  2— ekwwhere  it  occurs 
m  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writiogs  (2  K. 
xri.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xr.  8)^'*  the  eye  of  God,^'  as  be- 
tokening the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii.  9,  iv.  10, 
and  in  iz.  1 ,  8. 

In  botli  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
tf^er  the  exile  is  the  prevailing  image  of  happiness, 
and  in  both  it  is  similarly  portrayed.  A»  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  because  now,  acooixling  to  the  principles  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  sliall  rule  over  their 
enemiei,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occun  in  ix.  12,  lie. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 

*  Maorar'B  reply  to  this.  vl&,  that  the  like  phnse, 

Id^rra^aoonn  inEzod.zzxii.27.aDd  3B^  'OV 

la  Issk.  zxzv.  T,  It  most  be  oonfessed  Is  of  Mttle  force; 
teoaofs  tlMse  who  aqrae  for  one  anther  baild  ael  oaly  on 
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wherewith  God  will  fiivoiir  Zion  is  nipre^ented  as 
an  entrance  into  His  holy  dwelling;  in  lot.h  Ilie 
peo|de  are  called  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  ia 
a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  words.     In  iL  14, 

K3  ^33n  O  JVV  na  ^nOKn  ^n  and  in  ix.  9, 

nan  d^k^t  na  ^nn  jrv  na  i«d  ^i 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expression  oocur  in  ii.  9, 
1 1,  and  xi.  1 1 ;  tlie  desanption  of  the  increase  in 
Jerusalem,  xiv.  10,  may  be  compared  with  ii.  4; 
and  the  prediction  m  viii.  20-23  with  that  in  xiv. 
16.  TIm  resemblance  which  has  been  found  in 
some  other  passages  ia  too  slight  to  strengthen  the 
argument ;  and  the  oocuri^enoe  of  Chaldaisma,  such 

as  Ka^  (ix.  8),  nOin  (xiv.  10),  ^na  (which 

occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx.  21),  and  the  phrase 

m^  kVd  (ix.  13),  instead  of  Tl^  TfT^,  really 

prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later  chapicia 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  reganis  Uieee 
minute  compariBons  of  different  passages  to  prove 
an  identity  of  authorship,  Maurer*s  i-emark  holds 
true:  "  Sed  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  ouo- 
rundam  looorum,  ubi  i^es  judicanda  est  ex  toto? 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  ar- 
guments already  advanced  ia  the  &ct  that  the 
writer  of  these  last  chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  the  later  prophets  of  the  time 
of  the  exile.  That  there  are  numerous  allusions  in 
it  to  eailicr  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
has  been  shown  by  Hitxig  {Comment,  p.  354,  2nd 
ed.),  but  there  are  also,  it  ia  alleged,  allusions  to 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(chape.  xl.r-Izvi.).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  is 
evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Zechariah  himself  was  at  least  written  nfUr 
the  exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zech.  ix.  2  an  allusxm 
to  Ez.  xxviii.  3 ;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  x.  27 ;  m  ix.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  Ii.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xlix.  9  and  Is.  Ixi.  7 ;  in  x.  3  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  17. 
Zech.  xi.  is  derived  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  (comp.  esp. 
xi.  4  with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii. 
5.  Zech.  xii.  1  alludes  to  b.  Ii.  13;  xili.  8,  9,  to 
Ex.  V.  12;  xiv.  8  to  Ex.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11, 
to  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  Is.  Ixvi.  23  and 
Ix.  12 ;  xiv.  20,  21,  to  Ex.  xliii.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zech.  ix.-ziv.  with  so  many  of  the  later 
prophets  seemed  so  convincing  to  De  Wette  that, 
after  having  in  the  firet  three  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction declared  for  two  authors,  he  found  nimself 
compelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chaptere  must  belong  to  the  i^  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  might  have  been  written  by  22echariah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  aigument,  first  by  main 
taioing  that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agreement 
is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  where  there  is  a 
real  agreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1,  xiv. 
16),  with  the  passages  above  dted,  Zechariah  may 
be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  Jeiemiah 
borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
is  more  probable  tliat  one  writer  should  have  allu- 
sions to  many  othen,  than  that  many  others  should 


the  foot  that  the  same  fonns  of  lupwesha  are  to  be  fcnnJ 
in  both  sectkms  of  the  Prophecy.bot  that  the  seoonl  aao- 
tloo.  like  the  flxst,  evinces  a  fomlUarity  wUh  e0M 
wiith^.  and  especially  wtth  later  prapheU  Iks  Saridsl 
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from  one;  and  this  prolftbilitf  appraches 
eerbunty  in  piofmrtioii  as  w«  multiply  the  n  jmber 
of  quotations  or  allosions.  If  there  are  paaaa^  in 
Zechariah  whidi  are  manifeKtlT  similar  to  other 
jmastt^  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Earkiel,  and 
the  DeGtaro-UaiMh,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that 
thej  all  borrowed  fixnu  him,  or  he  from  them  ?  In 
ix.  12  especiallj,  as  Stihelin  argaes,  the  ezprenion 
is  decidedlj  one  to  be  looked  for  after  the  exile 
nther  than  before  it,  and  the  passage  rests  upon 
Jer.  zri.  18,  and  has  an  almost  Ttrbal  acoorianoe 
with  Is.  hi.  7. 

Agun,  the  same  critkB  aigoe  that  the  hitiorioai 
rtftrenca  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectlj  ooo- 
sistpnt  with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been  sJready 
maintained  by  Eidihom,  althoiq^h  he  sui^ioscs  these 
chapters  to  hare  been  written  by  a  later  prophet 
than  Zechariah.  Stihelin  pats  the  case  as  follows: 
Kven  under  the  Pei-sian  rule  the  political  relatioas 
of  the  Jews  continaed  very  nearly  the  same  as  they 
weiv  in  earlier  times.  They  still  were  plaoed  be> 
tween  a  huge  Eastern  power  on  the  one  side  and 
Kgypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difierenoe  now  being 
thfct  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject  to  the 
Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  rassal,  and 
as  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by  Assyria  she 
had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  ndgfaboors  or 
had  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  aoooont  as  a  kind 
of  outwork  in  her  own  defoioes,  so  now  she  would 
adopt  the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off 
the  Persian  yoke.  It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
coone  that  Penia  would  be  on  the  watch  to  check 
such  efforts,  and  would  wreak  her  Tengeance  on 
those  among  her  own  tributary  or  dependent  pro- 
vinoes  whji^  should  venture  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Such  of  these  provinces  as  lay  on  the 
seaKsnast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case,  even  if 
they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  armies  which  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  ^ypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  would  march  by  way  of  tiie  coast ;  and, 
whetW  they  came  as  friends  or  sa  foes,  they  would 
probably  cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the 
prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  &c.,  delivered  against  Da- 
mascus, Phoenicia,  and  I^iilistia.  Meanwhile  the 
rophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  own  people 
y  assuring  them  of  God's  protection,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at  the  appointed  time 
shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ephrsim.  It  is  observable  moreover  that  the  pro- 
phet, throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious  not  only 
to  tranquillise  the  miods  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection  against 
their  Persian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with 
their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ex^iel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  c^  Ephraim,  the 
union  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  over- 
thit)w  both  of  Assyria  (x.  11),  that  is,  Persia,"  and 
of  Egypt,  the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than 
all  others,  vexed  and  devastated  IsrseL  That  a 
laj-ge  poiiion  of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be 
in  exile  is  clear  from  ix.  II,  12,  and  hence  verse  10 
can  ooly  be  i-egarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v. 
10 ;  and  evea  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  past 
(with  De  Wette,  Emi.  §250,  6,  note  a),  stiU  it 
appears  from  Josephus  {^Ant.  xii.  2,  §5)  that  the 
carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from 

Atthoagh  the  Fenrians  had  snfnrwVwl  to  the  As- 
tha  lanil  mlgbl  sUll  be  eaUed  br  its  ancient 
sf  Amyria.   0ee  Bw  vL  U  and  SmaU,  Ocaek  Sv.  laa 
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SjrnedhB  (pi  4«6,  Nicbahi's  ed.)  ^oA  Odhni 

piutad  Isi^  nambare  of  Jews  from 

the  ease  and  north;  the  eariier  daten  «i 

forcibly  removing  to  a 

nations  who  from  disaffecaon  or  • 

were  likely  to  giv<e  occaaioa  for 

only  cootinoed  among  the  Pcraaaa,  lot 

become  even  more  eomnon  than  cwr  ( 

Ideen,  i.  254,  2nd  ed.). 

on  the  part  of  their  ooiM|iMnin  woold  baa 

ground  for  the  assoimnce  whidi  the 

in  X.  9.     Even  the  threats  utfand 

prophets  and  the  abepherds  of  the  pcoplt 

inconsistent  with  the  times  altar  the  axila. 

T.  and  vi.  we  find  the 

people  oppi  easing  thair  brethmn,  and  Cabe 

active  in  their  opposHjon  to 

manner  "  the  idob"  {'D^'^)  in  xiiL  1^ 

the  same  aa  the  "  Teraphim'''  of  z.  2, 
an  mentiotted  in  mnnfiion  with  ''tha 
(Crabipn).    Ma]adu(iii.  5)  speaks  af« 

(D^P^P),  and  thai  saeh  sopentitMM 

its  ground  among  the  Jews  is 

AmL  viii.  2,  §5.     Nor  does  bt.  91  of 

imply  either  idoUworsfaip  or  heathen 

the  Temple.    Cbxptti  xi.  was  qiafccB  bj 

phet  bter  than  ix.  and  z.    In  iwae  14  h 

the  impoBsibiiaty  cf  any  nonion  betwca  J 

Bphiaim,  either  beuauae  the  niatheiu 

abeady  been  laid  wasta^  or  becanae  the 

of  it  had  shown  a  dispositian  to 

nida  in  a  vain  effort  to  throw  off  the 

whidi  would  only  invdva  them  in 

tion.     Thb  difficult 

cannot  solve  to  his  aatiafoctiaii,  boi 

it  may  have  been  designad  to  teach  the 

that  it  was  not  a  port  of  God'a  parp**" 

the  severed  tribes ;  and  in  thb  he  soaa  a 

for  the  post-cxib  date  of  the  prophecy, 

the.nnion  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  twa  was  ever 

one  of  the  br^test  hopes  of  the  prspheU  vbs  fivti 

before  the  O^vity. 

Having  thua  shown  that  there  b  no  TaaaaB  why 
the  section  ix.-xi.  should  not  bdeng  ta  a  tiaa  adl^ 
sequent  to  the  return  frnm  Babylon,  Stihafin  pi^ 
oeeds  to  argue  that  the  prophe^  direcAed 
the  nations  (ix.  1-7)  b  really  more  ai 
the  Peniaa  era  than  to  any  other.  It 
coast-line  which  b  here  thratened;  wbenas  ths 
eariier  prophets,  sriienerer  they  threalin  tba  ^asv 
time  tribes,  unite  with  them  Jf  odb  and 
Edom.  Bloreover  the  nations  here  men 
not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Jodah;  for 
sian  subjects  they  would  not  venture  to 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  spednl 
that  power.    Of  Ashdod  it  b  sidd  that  a 

(nn3p,A.V."basUitl'0  >haUdw«abil.    T^n. 

too,  might  naturally  havn  happened  in  tha  time  of 
Zechariah.  Durii^  the  exile,  Ambs  had 
themselves  in  Soathem  Palestine,  and  tha 
foresees  that  they  would  oecnpy  Aididod; 
oordingly  we  barn  from  Keh.  xiii.  24, 
dialect  of  Ashdod  was  uniatdligihlc  to  t^ 
and  in  Ndi.  iv.  7,  thepeopb  of  Aiiadod  apiienrma 
distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabbm  aniait 
Judah.  The  king  of  Gaa  (moitkacd  Z«h.1x.5 
may  have  beeu  a  Peniaa  rasod,  m  the  kia^  «l 
Tyre  and  Sidon  wei^  aoooriing  to  BarodaL  tw.  €7 
A  king  m  Gaaa  would  only  be  ia  oaafonoity  with  t^ 
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fflmriaii  cuttoan  (tee  Herod,  iij.  15),  dtboagh  thif 
fRM  no  longer  tho  case  in  the  tune  of  Alexander. 
The  meotioD  of  the  ••  iods  of  Jarui "  (ii.  13 ;  A.  V. 
■*  Graeoe")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which 
isalao  theviewof  Eichhom),aB  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  wei«  fint  brought  into  any  dose  contact  with 
the  Greeks.  It  was  in  fiwt  the  fieroe  struggle  between 
Greeue  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  his  words  when  the  prophet  ixomised  his  own 
people  ▼ictorj  over  the  Greelo,  and  so  reversed  the 
asrlier  prediction  of  Joel  W,  6,  7  (A.  Y.  iii.  6,  7). 
If,  howerer,  we  are  to  underitand  by  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  again  equally  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  hare  already  qwlcen. 

We  oome  now  to  the  flection  ziiw-iir.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  howerer  hard  Jndah  and 
J«niMlem  may  be  prened  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
they  shall  be  Tictorioos ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  JehoTah  shall  be  more  truly  wonhlpped  both 
hf  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  antidnation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  agiunst  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Penian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hoiMs  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
•taaoe  of  this  in  Josephus  (Ant.  zi.  7,  §1),  and 
6idon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  <^  an  insur> 
netion  i^nst  Penia  (Died.  zvi.  45).  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  exile — the  time  to  which,  on 
account  of  ziL  12,  most  critics  refer  this  section — 
fasTo  ottered  predictions  such  as  these?  Since  the 
time  of  Zephaniah  all  tbe  prophets  looked  upon  the 
fiite  of  Jeruralem  as  sealed,  whereas  here,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  riews,  the  preservation  of  the 
city  is  announced  even  in  tlw  eztremest  calamities. 
Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought  in 
this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  is.  zzis.-*zzziiL 
Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  **  the 
house  of  Davi^"  whidi,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition (HenfUd,  OmA,  dn  VoUsn  Imiel,  p.  378, 
C),  held  a  high  position  af^  thk  exile,  and  accord- 
ingly is  mentioned  (zii.  12,  18)  in  its  diflerant 
branches  (comp.  Movers,  Dob  PAAiur.  AUerih,  i. 
531),  togetiier  vrith  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  prophet, 
like  the  writer  of  Ps.  Ixxziz. ,  looking  to  it  witii  a  kind 
of  yeaning,  which  before  the  exile,  whilst  there  was 
still  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Again, 
the  manner  in  which  Egypt  is  alluded  to  (xiv.  19) 
almost  of  neoeasity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times ; 
for  then  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  her  perpetual 
eflbrts  to  tiuow  off  the  Persiaa  yoke,  was  naturally 
brought  into  hostility  with  thie  Jews,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Pertia.  Before  the  exile 
this  was  cnlv  the  case  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  <x  Josiah  and  the  hsttie  of  Carchemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
oompel  us  to  place  this  sectioa  zii  .-xiv.  in  the 
times  before  the  exile;   much,  on  the  contrary, 

•  Oammmt  in  Mmng,  JbMk.  csip.  xxtIL  •,  10. 

'  TMs  estiaonlinsiy  nelhod  of  woMag  the  dlAaaltj 
liaa  bsen  adopted  hf  Dr.  Woidswortlk  in  his  note  oo  the 
pMSB«s in  &  Matthew.  He  sajs:  ••On  the  whole  there 
li  reason  to  believe .  . .  that  the  propbecj  whkh  we  rssd 
iaZecfa.  (zi.  12, 13)  bad,  in  (As  Jtnt  instemoe,  been  deU- 
▼ered  bj  Jetemiah ;  and  that  by  referring  bere  not  to 
SedL  wbere  we  reed  It,  but  to  Jer.  wbere  we  do  imC  rssd 
it,  the  Holj  Spirit  teaches  os  not  to  ressrd  the  Propbeto 
ao  the  Autkon  of  tbelr  Propbedes,"  Sbq.  And  again: 
•*  He  Intesids  to  ieaoh,  that  oB  pfoph«eiM  proceed  tmrn 
Om  Spirit,  and  that  tooee  by  whom  mtf  wen  atisrsd 
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whtch  oa  tJdy  be  aatis&ctorily  aoooonted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the 
period  of  *.he  Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  bo 
forgotten  tlut  we  have  here  that  fuller  development 
of  tiie  Measianic  idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be 
expected,  and  one  which  in  fiict  rests  upon  ul  the 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the  ezile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on 
which  StiUielin  rests  his  defence  of  the  kter  date  oi 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  ss  the  ablest 
and  roost  complete,  as  well  as  the  meet  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  controversy.  Some  of  them,  it  muse 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  And  when  critics 
like  Eichhom  maintain  that  of  the  whole  section 
iz.  1-z.  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  fiiom  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  De  Wette,  after  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  different  authors,  felt  himsielf  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate 
the  int<>grity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post- 
exile  date  must  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whkh  way  the  weight  cf  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  St  Matthew 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
eeived  reading.  Jerome  observes, "  This  passage  is 
not  (bund  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zediariah,  who 
Is  nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets,  something 
like  it  occurs :  and  though  thei«  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the  words 
are  different.  I  tend  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
braw  volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarencs  presented  to  roe,  an  apocryphal  book  tA 
Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word  for 
word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  quotation  Is  made  from  Zechariah,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  wh*) 
neglecting  the  order  of  the  woi^ds,  only  give  th% 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  irom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."* 

Eusebins  (Evangel.  Demonttr,  lib.  x.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erases 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very 
improbable  supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said] ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  {de  Cons,  Evangel,  iii.  30*)  testifies  that 
the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jeremiah^  and 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Matthew's, 
but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that  the 
Evangelist  woukl  not  correct  the  error  even  when 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that 
all  the  Prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what 
was  tiie  work  of  one  wss  the  work  of  all  (et  singula 
esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum.)*  Some  later 
writen  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  his  prophecies    a  confusion,  howevei,  it 

are  not  soorocs,  bat  only  dtmmd$  of  the  ssme  DiVjie 
tralh."  Bat  If  so,  why.  it  msj  be  ssked.  do  the  writen 
of  the  SMred  Books  ever  give  tbelr  names  at  sUf  Why 
tnmbte  oorselTes  with  the  qocatloo  whether  &  Luke 
wmte  the  Acts,  or  whether  &  i'aul  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrswsorthe  PaatonlS^plstlesr  What  becomes  of  the 
argunicot,  nsDiUy  deemed  so  strong;  derived  from  the 
tastlmooj  of  the  #bMr  Evangelists;  If,  alter  all,  the  Imi 
arabatoiuf 

It  wookl  not  be  too  nnch  to  ssj  that  socb  a  thocvy  Is 
Si  pernidoas  as  that  iVshiBt  whioh  It  to  diroeied. 
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may  be  remarked,  whidi  is  not  omfanBd  lo  tbe 
Greek,  Vut  which  is  fouod  no  less  in  our  pitsmt 
Hebrew  text.  Others  again  aoiogest  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  may  h«Te 
been  written,  and  that  oopyifti  majr  have  taken 
tnis  for  IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  erideooe  that 
abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  eai-lf . 
Epiphanius  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem 
to  have  read  4if  rots  icpo^^au.  And  the  most 
ancient  oopj  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely 
dicittm  mt  ptr  prophttam.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  represents  the  original  Greek 
reading  rh  ^ifikv  8iA  rod  Tipo^^ov,  bA  that  some 
earlj  annotator  wrote  'Up^fdov  on  the  maigin, 
whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  dioice  lies 
between  this,  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  if  we  admit  the  int^itf  of  our 
preseut  Book  of  Zechariah,  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhom,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  Theo- 
phylact  proposes  to  insert  a  jcol,  and  would  read  8ia 
IcpciJov  Kol  rev  TLpo^f^irov — ^yovy  Zaxopiov. 
He  argues  that  the  quotation  is  rodly  a  fuidon  of 
two  passages;  that  concerning  the  price  paid  oc- 
curring in  Zeduuriah,  dwp.  zi. ;  and  that  oouoemlng 
the  iidd  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  six.  But  what  N.  T. 
writer  would  have  used  such  a  fwm  of  expresraon 
'*  by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet" ?  Such  a  mode  of 
quotation  is  without  paralleL  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given 
in  S.  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactly  either  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Zediariah,  or  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  The  other  passages  of  the  Prophet  quoted 
>n  the  N.  T.  are  ix.  9  (in  Matt.  zxi.  5 ;  Joh.  xii. 
15);  xii.  10  (in  Joh.  xix.  37  ;  Rev.  i.  7);  xui.  7 
(in  Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  27) ;  but  in  no 
mstanot  is  the  Prophet  quoted  by  name. 
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2.  {laxapiati  Zachariaa.)  Son  of  McahdeaaiA, 
or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite^  and  keeper  of  the  north  fate 
*ti  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  iz.  21) 
in  the  arrai^roait  of  tlM  porters  in  the  reign  of 
David.  In  1  Chr.  zxvi.  2,  14,  his  name  appcaos  in 
the  lengthened  form  )n^f,  and  in  the  laatqooted 

vei-se  he  is  described  as  **  one  ooonadling  with 
ondei'standing." 

3.  (Zais;i^o^p;  Alex.  ZaxX'^P*)  ^*  of  the  sens 
of  Jebiel,  the  tather  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Cbr. 
ix.  37).     In  1  Chr.  viii.  31  he  is  called  Zacher. 

4.  {laxapiaa.)  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  bead  as 
arranged  by  David,  appointed  to  |day  '*  with  psal- 
teries on  Alamoth**  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  He  was  ol 
the  second  order  of  Levites  (ver.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatekeeper,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Zecha 
riah  the  son  of  Moshelemiah.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  1:$ 
his  name  is  written  in  the  longer  form,  ^n^^|. 

6.  One  of  the  priiMseaof  Jndah  in  thereiga  of  J^ 
hoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Levitea  to 
teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7\ 

6.  {^A(afiitu.)  Son  of  the  higlb-priest  JehoiaAs 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Jadah  '2  Cbr.  niv, 
20),  and  therefore  the  idng's  ooosiB.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  srwioroded  tc 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  chedc  the  rewliaB 
in  favour  of  idolatiy  which  immediately  foUowed, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  hJai 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stooea  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  The  memoiy  of  thia  un- 
righteous deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition,  hi 
»he  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Taanith,  fol.  69,  qucted  ly 
Lighttoot,    Temple  Servioe,  c  xxxvi.)  then  ia  • 
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KpAd  told  of  eighty  thousand  youngs  priestt  wbo* 
were  ebin  by  KebuzaiudaD  for  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
nah,  and  the  evident  hold  which  the  stoij  had 
taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  **  Zacharias  son  of  Baracliias,"  who  was 
ilain  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  zxiii. 
35),  is  the  same  with  Zechaiiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
and  that  the  name  of  Baiachias  as  his  father  crept 
into  the  text  from  a  mai^ioal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  2echariah  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with  another 
Zeciiariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii.  2). 

7.  {Z^xopias,)  A  Kohathite  Lente  in  the  reign 
of  Joeiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overMers  of  the  work- 
sen  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2 
Chr.  zzxiv.  12V 

8.  The  leader  of  the  aons  of  Pharoah  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ear.  viit.  3). 

9.  Son  of  Bebai,  who  came  up  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

10.  {ZacKaria  in  Neh.)  One  of  the  chieft  of  the 
|)eople  whom  Ezra  aummoned  in  ooancil  at  the 
river  Ahava,  before  the  second  caravan  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezm's 
\et\  nand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

11.  (Zaxopla:  Zachariai.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Elam,  who  had  maiTied  a  ^reign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  z.  26). 

la.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  {Zaxofflas)  A  Shilonite,  descendant  of 
Perez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  (Zax^plm.)  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

15.  (Zacharia.)  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshna  (Neh.  zii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zecha- 
riah the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

16.  (Zackancu,  Zacharia.)  One  of  the  priests, 
son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  dedication  of  the  dty  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
iniah(Neh.zii.  35,  41). 

17.  (4n^l3| :  Zaxop/a).    A  chief  of  the  R«i- 

benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
I'ileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesisdi,  a  Kohathite  Levite 
deeoended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 

20.  (Zaxopfof.^  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

21.  (ZoBoJcu;  Alex.  Zci38(«f.)  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in 
the  i«ign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvu.  21). 

22.  (Zaxapica,)  The  father  of  Jahaziel,  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 

14). 

23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jdioshaphat  (2  Chr. 
[i.  2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
ebronider  in  deKribing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
lemarkable  and  unique  expression,  **  Zechariah,  who 
iiiiderstood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  has 

It,  **  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God  " 

^  — ^^— ^— ^— ^— ^-^-^^— ^-^-^ 

*  Jer.  zzvtl.  1^  zzvUL  1,  nix.  3.  In  this  lonn  It  Is 
Mentical  with  the  name  which  appean  In  the  A.  V.  (In 
ooonexlon  with  a  differeoi  person)  as  Zidzuajb.  A  il- 
taSlv  laosniiBtaaey  ot  oar  traaslalon  Is  sbcwa  in  ths 
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^oomp.  Dsn.  L  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  enH 
pkofii  elsewhei-e  in  the  desci-iption  of  any  prophe% 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  rending  of  thi 
received  text  is  the  true  one.  The  LXX.,  Targnm^ 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Rashi,  and  Kimchi,  with  roanyol 
Kennicotfs  MSS.,  raad  nHT3,  '*  in  the  fear  of,' 
for  ni603,  and  their  reading  is  most  probably  ths 
correct  one. 

26.  The  father  of  AUjah,  or  Abi,  Hesddah'a 
mother  (2  Chr.  zxii.  1);  called  also  ZaCHARUJI 
in  the  A.  V. 

26.  One  of  the  family  of  Asaph  the  minstrd, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  took  part  with  other 
Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xiix.  IS). 

27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  zxxv.  8).  He  was  probably, 
as  Berihnin  conieetures,  **  the  seoood  priest "  (oomp 
2  K.  XXV.  1»). 

28.  The  son  of  Jebeiechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  isaiah  as  one  of  the  **  fiuthful  wiuiessea 
to  record,"  when  he  wrote  ooooeming  Maher-ehalal- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  aa 
Zediariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  zxix.  13).  As  2Sediariah  the  prophet  is 
called  the  son  of  Berechiah,  with  which  Jeberei-hiali 
is  all  but  identical,  Bei-tholdt  {Einl.  iv.  1722, 
1727)  conjectured  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  chaps.  ix.>xi.,  wero 
really  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  omtempo- 
rary  of  Isaiah,  and  were  appeudad  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Prvph.  JetaiUf  i.  327).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jebovchiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  fiither  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(PoH  SynoptiB,  in  Inc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
and  civU  rank.  [W.  A.  W  • 

ZEDAD'  (1*1  V^  acifNi3<U,  H/uurcASo^;  Alex. 

2a5ad«ur,  EXSo^:  Sedada,  Scdada),  One  of  the 
landmarlu  on  the  north  border  of  the  land  of  brasl, 
as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxziv.  8)  and  as 
restored  by  Ezekiel  (zlvii.  15),  who  probably  passea 
through  it  on  his  n»d  to  Assyria  as  a  captive.  In 
the  former  esse  it  occurs  between  **  the  entrance  of 
Hamath  "  and  Ziphron,  and  in  the  Latter  between  the 
**  road  to  Hethlon  "  and  Hamath.  A  (tlaoe  named 
Sikiid  exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremi^ 
of  the  chain  of  Antilibanua,  about  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baalbee,  and  35  SJS.E.  of  Hwna.  It  is  posnble 
that  this  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  Zedttd ;  but  at  present  the  passages  in  which 
the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so  imperfectly  undei^ 
stood,  and  this  pait  of  the  country  has  been  so  little 
explored  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  topographical 
conclusions,  that  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  coincidenoe  in  the  naoMs  (see 
Poite.,  Five  Yean,  Ac.,  ii.  d54.6).  [G.] 

ZEDEOHrAB  (SeSeicfaf:    Sedeciai),     Zic 
DEKiAH  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  46). 

ZEDEKI'AH.    1.  (^n^^V.  Tsidklyyahn,  and 
thrice*  n»^y,  Tsidktyyah :  i^StScafa,  asdeafas : 

cases  of  Hesekiah.  Hiik^Jah,  axd  Hiikiab;  BMldel  and 
Jeheiekel. 

k  The  pecnliaritles  of  the  nams,  as  U  appean  la  Ike 
Vatkan  LXX  (Mai),  may  be  noted;-  (^  It 
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Mmkm).  TIm  last  king  of  Joddh  md  Jcrankm. 
He  WM  the  soa  of  Jonah  hj  hit  wife  Hamntel,  ud 
ttieralbre  own  brothar  to  Jehoahu  (2  K.  zzir.  18 ; 
eoinp.  zziii.  31).  Hk  original  name  had  been 
Mattamiah,  which  was  changed  to  Zedelciah  bj 
Ncbnchadneszar,  when  he  earned  off  hit  nephew 
JAniaffhim  to  lUbyloo,  and  left  him  on  the  thnme 
of  Jerotalem.  Zedekiah  wat  bat  twentTHine  Teara 
old  when  he  was  that  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poferitlied  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  ttill 
Btitmg  in  its  natm«l  and  artificial  impregnafailitj, 
was  bereft  of  weU-oigh  all  its  delenden.  But  Jcm- 
aalem  might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian pioTinoe  of  Jodah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  oootinaed  ttanding,  had  Zedekiah  poseeand 
wisdom  and  firmnan  enou^  to  remain  true  to  hit 
allegiance  to  Babylon.  Thia,  however,  he  ooold 
not  do  (Jer.  xzzriii.  5).  Hit  hittory  it  contained 
in  the  ihort  tketch  of  the  erentt  of  hia  ntga  given 
in  2  K.  iziv.  17-zzv.  7,  and,  with  tome  trifling 
variatioot,  in  Jer.  irm.  1-7,  iii.  1*11,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  an  2  Chr.  zxzvi. 
10,  4c.;  and  also  in  Jer.  zxi.  zxiv.  izriL  xzviii. 
szix.  zzzii.  zzxiiL  zzziv.  uxviL  zzzviii.  (being  the 
chapten  containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
this  prophet  daring  this  rngn,  and  hia  relation 
of  varioas  events  more  or  Icm  affecting  Zedekiah), 
and  Es.  zvi.  1 1-21.  To  these  it  is  indispensable  to 
add  the  narrative  of  Joaephna  {AhL  z.  7,  1-8,  {2), 
which  is  partly  oonstmcted  l^  oompariion  of  the 
documentt  ennmerated  above,  but  abw  oontains  in- 
formation derived  hwn  other  and  independent 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  Zedekiah 


was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  at  weak  in 
will.  He  wat  one  of  thoee  nnfbrtunate  chandon, 
frequent  in  hittory,  like  our  own  Chailet  I.  and 
Lonit  XVL  of  France,  who  find  themtelvet  at  the 
head  of  affaire  during  a  great  crisit,  without  having 
the  ttrength  of  character  to  enaUa  them  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  and  whoae  infirmity  be- 
comet  moral  guilt.  The  princet  of  hit  ooort,  as 
he  himtelf  pathetiGally  admita  in  hit  intenriew  with 
Jeremiah,  deecribed  in  chap,  xzzriii.,  had  him  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  "  Against  them,"  he 
oompiaius,  **  it  is  not  the  king  that  can  do  any- 
thing." He  was  thus  driven  to  disngard  the  coonsdt 
of  the  prophet,  which,  at  the  event  proved,  were 
perfectly  eoond ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  tfat 
iragmenta  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and 
tiaintained  Ibr  snne  generations  longer  the  worship 
if  Jehovah,  brought  its  final  ruin  on  his  country, 
destruction  on  the  Temple,  death  to  hit  femily,  and 

cruel  tonnent  and  miserable  captivity  on  himtelf. 

It  it  evident  from  Jer.  zzvii.*  and  zzviii.  (ap- 
parently the  carliert  prophedee  delivered  during 
thit  reign),  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah't 
reign  wat  maiked  by  an  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke. 
Jerotalem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedddah's  rdgn  we  find  am- 
baMadort  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdom*^ 
Tyre,  Sidon,  £dom,  and  lloab— at  his  court,  to 
cousult  ss  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.    Thit  happened 

(o)  It  fa  JMUicia.  In  3  K.  zxiv.  17;  1  Ghr.  iU.  15;  Jer. 
zzziv.  4  onlj. 

(6)  The  genitive  It  ScSmuw  In  a  K.  zzv.  2.  Jer.  IL  », 
IIL  1. 10. 11 ;  but  XcJcKta  in  Jer.  L  S.  zzviiL  1.  zzzlz.  1 ; 
tad  XtSwU  In  xxzix.  2  only. 

(c)  Tbe  nuofl  It  oocasfoosUy  omitted  where  It  It  pitfit 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  e.g.  Jer.  xzzvlli.,  llL  5, 8 ;  bni  on  the 
ether  hsod  Is  mterted  In  zlvt  I,  where  also  Kkua  is  pot 
hr  "tmtiles." 
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either  during  Hbe  Ung^s  afaaoice  or  huiueiiiitai; 
after  his  n^fk  Skss.  Bahvton.  whither  he  west  m 
some  arrsnd,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  hfM 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  eym 
of  Nebochadnesar  to  his  oontemplsted  revolt  (J«t 
li.  59).  The  pngect  was  attacked  by  Jeremiak 
with  the  stroogest  statement  of  the  ibUy  ofaodh 
ooono— «  statement  oorroborafted  by  the  vwry  m^ 
twial  foot  that  a  roan  of  Jenualcm  naaaed  Hbdb- 
niah,  who  had  oppoeed  him  with  a  declaration  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  thespoibof  the  Temple 
should  be  nstorad  withfai  two  yean,  had  died,  in 
aooordanoe  with  Joemiah'a  prediction,  witliin  twe 
months  of  Ma  delivery.  Thb,  and  peHnpt  also 
the  impoenbility  of  any  real  alKanoe  brtweeu  Jndth 
and  tlw  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  pot  a 
stop,  for  tiie  time,  to  tbe  anti-Babylonian  more- 
meat.  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah'e  temperament  the 
sodden  death  of  Hananiah  most  have  produced  a 
strong  impraBti<Mi ;  and  we  may  without  improfaa- 
bUity  accept  this  as  the  time  at  whidi  he  pioemed 
to  be  made  in  direr  a  tet  of  the  vmda  of  the 
Temple,  to  nplaee  the  goklen  pbte  carried  off  with 
his  piedeoeMoi'  by  Nebodmdnezssr  (Bar.  i.  8). 

llie  first  act  of  overt  rebdlicn  oiT  which  any  r^ 
cord  survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Kgypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity 
with  Babylon.  In  foct,  according  to  tbe  statement 
of  Chroaides  and  Esekiel  (zvn.  13),  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct  eontrawnticiii 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  Ekhim,  by 
which  Zedekiah  wat  bound  by  NebochadneBair, 
oamdy,  that  he  would  keep  the  kingdom  for  K^ 
bodiadneszar,  make  no  innovation,  sod  enter  into 
no  lesgne  widi  Egypt  {Kx,  zvii.  IS ;  2  Chr.  zzzvL 
13 ;  Joe.  Jni.  z.  7,  §1).  As  a  natoral  oonaequeBoe  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  tbe 
Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the  BiUe^ 
though  sure,  is  eitremely  sl^t,  and  oceura  only  in 
Jer.  zzzvii.  5-11,  zzziv.  21,  and  Ex.  zvii.  15-20 ; 
but  Joeephns  (z.  7,  §3)  relates  it  fiiore  fhlly, 
and  gives  the  date  of  its  oocurmoe^  namely  the 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Probably  also  thn  de- 
nundationa  of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  cnntained  in 
Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  eame  tim^ 
It  appeari  that  Nebocfasdneazar,  being  made  awmre 
of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  noD-paymeot 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  tent  ac 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  waa  done,  and  the 
whole  country  reduced,  ezcept  Jenuakm  and  twc 
strong  placet  in  the  western  plsin,  I^chish  and 
Azekah,  which  ttill  hekl  out  (Jer.  zzziv.  7).  In 
the  panic  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  tuooeeded  in  indoeing  the 
princet  and  other  inhabitantt  of  Jeniaalem  tc 
abolish  tbe  odious  cnttom  which  prevailed  of  eft- 
slaving  their  countrymen.  A  solemn  rite  (rer.  18), 
recalling  in  itt  form  that  in  which  the  originai 
covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with  Afanm 
(Gen.  zv.  9,  tic.),  was  performed  in  the  Tempk 
Tver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  aesor 
round  themselvet  released  fix>m  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 


N.B.  Tbe  references  above  given  to  JereUish  are  i 
log  to  tbe  Hebrew  cifrftalstion. 

•  There  csn  be  no  doabi  that  ver.  1  of  zzviL.  as  It  il 
praaent  stands,  oootalos  an  error,  and  that  for  Jiilwiiel  ■ 
wti  tbonld  read  Zedekiah.  Tbe  mention  of  yiwh*hiah  It 
ven.  S  and  12,  and  In  xzvlil.  1.  as  well  as  of  Ibe  capUrity 
of  Jeoonlah  In  ver.  20.  no  ton  than  the  whole 
the  latter  part  of  tte  chapter,  rettdns  this 
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of  Us  ally.    On*  hearing  of  hie  approach 
tiw  Chaldeea  at  onoe  raiaed  the  siege  and  adTaooed  to 
neiti  him.    The  noblea  seised  the  moment  of  reapite 
to  nanert  their  power  oTer  the  long,  and  their 
da&moe  of  Jdiovidi,  by  re-enalaTing  thoae  whom 
they  had  ao  reoeutly  manoroitted ;  and  the  prophet 
therenpoD  utien  a  doom  on  theee  miecreanta  which, 
m  the  fieivcneu  of  ita  tone  and  in  tome  of  ita  ez- 
preinona,  recalla  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab  (ver.  20). 
This  cDoounter  waa  quickly  followed  fay  Jeremiah  s 
capture  and  imprisonmeot,  which  but  tor  the  intei^ 
ferenoe  of  the  king  (xzxrii.  17,  21)  would  haTO 
rapidly  pat  an  end  to  hia  life  (rer.  20^.    How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.   It  must  haTe  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  anny  and  b*ggiige  through 
the  difficult  and  tortuous  country  wh^  separates 
Jerusalem  €rom  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  effect 
th«  complete  repulse  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
Syria,  which  Josephus  affirms  was  efiected.    All 
we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the  twth  day  of 
the   tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's   ninth  year  the 
Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  lii.  4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progrnsed  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  consummation,  wiUi  the  accompani- 
ment of  both  famine  and  pestilence  (Joseph.),   ^ede- 
kiah  again  interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  prinoes  (zzzrili,  7-13), 
and  then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  kii^ 
and  the  prophet  of  which  mention  has  aloeady 
been  made,  and  whidi  aAbrds  so  good  a  clue  to 
the  condition  of  abject  dq»endence  into  which  a 
long  courae  of  opposition  had  brought  the  weak- 
niinded  monarch.    It  would  seem  from  this  con- 
yei'sation  that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besi^en,  proving  that  the  pro- 
phet's view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shared 
by  many  of  his  countrymen.     But  the  unhappy 
Zedekiab  throws  away  the  chance  of  preservation 
for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet  set  befora 
him,  in  his  fear  that  he  would  be  mocked  by  those 
Teiy  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step  Jeremiah 
WBS  urging  him  to  take  (zxxviii.  19).    At  the  same 
time  hk  tear  of  the  princes  who  remained  in  the 
diy  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
impoee  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge,  with  the  view 
of  concealing  the  real  purport  of  his  omversatiMi 
from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (vers.  24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hentating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  mdeed  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had 
throughout  been  veiy  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  femine.  The  bread  had 
for  long  been  consumed  (Jer.  zizviiL  9),  and  all 
the  terrible  expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  an  forced 
«o  resort  in  such  cases.  Mothns  had  boUed  and 
eaten  the  flash  of  their  own  infents  (Bar.  ii.  S: 
tAm.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
station  were  to  be  seen  searching  the  dungheaps  for 
«  monel  of  food.  The  effeminate  nobles,  whose  feir 
aomplexions  had  been  their  pride,  wandered  in  the 
open  streets  like  blackeoed  but  living  skeletons 
(Lam.  iv.  5,  8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
aittiog  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered, 
that  his  people  migh*  approach  him,  though  indeed 
be  had  no  help  to  giire  them  (xxxviU.  7). 

At  last,  after  sixfteun  dreadnil  months  had  dragged 
eu,<he  catastrophe  arrived,  it  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  ntcnth,  aboct  the  middle  of  July,  at 
■lidnight,  as  .To«ephus  with  careful  loinutencas  in- 
forms us,  that  4lH  breach  in  those  sloiit  and  vener* 
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able  walls  was  effected.    The  moon,  nine  days  old, 

had  gone  down  b<4ow  the  hills  which  form  the 

western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  iras,  ai 

any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  dnrkness 

which  reigns  in  the  narrow  knes  of  an  eastera 

town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 

whore  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light 

from  within  the  houses.   The  wretched  remnants  of 

the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls, 

and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  ol' 

the  Chaldeans.    Pkuaing  in  Uirough  the  breach, 

they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the 

centre  of  the  city,  and  far  iht  first  tioM  the  Temple 

was  entered  bf  a  hostile  feioe,  and  all  the  princes 

of  the  court  of  the  great  king  took  their  seats  in 

state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto  virgin 

house  of  Jdiovmh.      The  alarm   quickly  spread 

through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting 

his  wives  and  ohikben  (Joseph.)  and  surrounding 

himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  survived  the 

•ocideots  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the 

city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Asi«y- 

risins  had  entei^,  by  a  street  which,  Uke  the  i^«tii 

ea^urein  at  Daimascus,  ran  between  two  walls 

(probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 

so-called  Tyropoeon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate 

above   the   royal  gardens   and    the  Fountain  of 

Siloam.    Thence  he  took  the  road  towards  the 

Jordan,  perhaps  hopmg  to  find  refuge,  as  David 

had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  its 

esstem  side.     On  the  road  they  were  met  and 

recognised  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  feimerly 

deserted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  inteliigence 

was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  de- 

serten,  to  the  generals  in  the  aty  (Joseph.),  and, 

as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 

porsoit  was  made.    The  king's  party  must  have 

nod  some  hours'  start,  and  ought  to  nave  had  no 

difficulty  in  reaching  the  Joixlan ;  but,  either  fipom 

their  being  on  feot,  weak  and  infirm,  while  the 

pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the 

incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 

overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  vrithin  sight 

of  the  river.    A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 

round  the  person  of  the  king.    The  rest  fled  in  all 

directions,  so  that  he  was  ettily  taken. 

Nebucbadnctiar  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  aome  35  miles  beyond 
Boalbec,  and  therefore  about  ten  davs*  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were 
deq«tcbed ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Ishmael  at  Mixpah.  When  he  was  brought  before 
Nebuchadnenar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  bre&ng  his  oath  of  alle-> 
gianoe^  and  next  for  ingratitude  (Joseph.).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  duuecieristio  of  those 
crud  times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was 
then  loaded  with  brasen  fetters, and  ata  kter  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told 
whether  he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  hie 
brother  Jehoiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in 
activity  there ;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his 
death ;  but  from  the  omisaion  of  his  name  in  the 
statement  of  Jehoiakim's  release  by  Evil-Merodach, 
26  years  after  the  fell  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural 
to  mfer  that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  sufferings  had 
tndfdj 

The  &ct  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadneisar  at 
RiUah,  and  his  bcii;^  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  Eaekicl,  which 
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at  the  tirae  cf  their  delivery  must  have  appeared  1 
oonflicting,  and  which  J()s«>hae  indeed  particularly 
states  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  rttuoa  for  not  giring 
more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  The  fcnner  of  these  ( Jer. 
nxii.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shall  "speak  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
shall  behold  his  eyes;"  the  latter  (Ex.  xii.  13V 
that  '*  he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet  shall 
he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The  whole  of 
this  prediction  of  Esdciel,  whose  prophecies  appear 
to  have  been  deliTcred  at  Babylon  (Ex.  i.  1-3; 
zl.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  w  describing  almost 
pxacUy  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight. 

2.  (in*;riy  and  *n^ny :  3«8cic/as :  Sedeciag.) 
Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  rii-tual  leader  of  the  ooU^. 
He  appear!  but  onoe,  Tiz.,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prophets  are  consnlted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of 
his  proposed  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K. 
zzii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  after  the  symbolic 
custom  of  the  prophets  ^comp.  Jer.  xiii.  xiz.), 
the  horns  of  the  reem,  or  baf&lo,  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut. 
xxxiti.  17).  With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's 
arrival,  he  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Ahjib 
should  drive  the  Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah 
appeared  and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  SSedekiah 
sprang  forward  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
accompanying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he 
is  threatened  by  Micaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  perwmal  dancer  to  Zeddkiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more 
than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humi- 
liate  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  takes 
a  very  difierent  view,  which  he  devek>pes  at  some 
length  {Ant,  viii.  15,  §3).  He  relates  that  after 
Micaiah  had  nwken,  Zeddkiah  again  came  forward, 
and  denounced  him  as  false  on  Uie  ground  that  his 
prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  that 
Ahab*s  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and  as  a  ftirther  proof  that 
ne  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him,  daring  hie  to  do 
what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  had 
doue  to  Jeroboam — ^vix.,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  .rdated 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhaj^ily 
now  lost,  from  whidi  he  has  added  so  many  admirable 
touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  2Mekiah  and  his 
followers  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  false  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter* 
tain  any  doubt  True,  they  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  fidse  prophets 
(Jer.  zzviii.  2,  comp.  xxix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
▼ast  difference  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
rhey  mention  the  awftil  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  weie,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  prockims  and 
raiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his  queen 
were  professedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event  they 
had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies— one 
of  450,  the  other  of  400— ■pit)phetB  cf  this  false 
worship,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could 

m 

•  Ones  only.  vis.  1  K.  zxU.  11. 

k  The  sseaalng  Is  slightly  slteied  by  the  cSisags  la  Ilia 
fOweHMlnta  InUiefonDeicsseUsigniaeiaa^adiLHlao'' 
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have  1  aen  also  400  propb<^  of  J*hovaIi  at  oil  eoaft 
But  the  inquiry  of  :iie  ainff  vf  Jodah  seems  to  deeids 
the  poinL  After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zed^ 
kiah  and  his  fellown,  he  asks  at  once  for  a  propbel 
of  Jehovah :  **  Is  there  not  here  besides  ("HP)  ft 
prophet  df  Jehooah  that  we  may  enquire  of  Annf  ** 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  athexs 
were  wot  prophets  of  Jehovah,  but  were  the  400 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  **  the  groves  ")  wbs 
escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (oomp.  1  K.  zviii.  L9 
with  22,  40).  They  had  spoken  in  His  name,  bat 
there  was  something  abont  them  mime  trait  of 
manner,  oostume»  or  gesture— which  aroused  tlia 
suspicions  of  Jeboshaphat,  and,  to  the  practised  ej% 
of  one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovah-wonhif) 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  geDuins 
prophet,  prockumed  them  counterfeits.  With  tbcaa 
few  words  Zedekiah  may  be  left  to  the  obUvion  in 
whidi,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  he  remains.  [C] 

3.  On*i?n V.)   The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  fiibe  int>- 

phet  in  Babylon  among  the  captives  who  vers 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  H«  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  having, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  buoyed  up  the  people 
with  false  hopes,  and  for  pro&ne  aind  flagitiona  con- 
duct. Their  names  were  to  become  a  bywonly  moA 
their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  tiiis  fiite  we  hare 
no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in  whKai 
they  incun-ed  it:  the  psophet  simply  prooonacu 
that  they  should  &1I  into  the  hands  of  Kebud»a4- 
nesxar  and  be  burnt  to  death.  In  the  Targum  c^ 
R.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xrriii.  3  the  story  is  told  th^t 
Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  was  rmeJL 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  with  Ahab  and 
but  that,  while  they  were  consumed,  be 
for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  jvrinosK  •! 
Judah  who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes  dmmbtf 
of  the  king's  palace,  when  Micaiah  annouaoed  that 
Baruch  had  read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  tb«»  «axa 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemarial  jtk 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  [W.  A.  W.J 

ZEEB  (aM|:  h  Z^3:  ZA),    One  of  the  twc 

«  princes"  (^)  of  Midian  in  the  great  invasMo 

of  Israel—infei-ior  to  the  **  kings  "  Zebsh  and  ZaU 
munna.  He  is  always  named  with  Oreb  (Jadg. 
vii.  25,  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1 1).  The  name  8igni6cs 
in  Hebrew  "  wolf;"  just  ss  Oi^b  does  "  crow,"  and 
the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of 
predatoiy  warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  suck 
names  on  their,  chiefit. 

Zeeb  and  Oi^b  were  not  slain  at  the  £rsi  nmt 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Joidui  at  a  foid  furtiber  down  the  river,  neat 
the  passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephxaim. 
An  enormous  mass  of  their  followers  perished  with 
them.  [Orbb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brooght  tc 
bay  in  a  winepress  which  in  later  times  bore  his 
name — ^the  **  winepress  of  Zeeb"  (^Kf  ^^i 
'loice^^i^;  Alex,  loite^ftp:  TbraniarZAy  [G.] 

ZK'LAH  (y^^r  and  *»  J^)?.  i. «.  TseU :  in  Josh. 

Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  2i?Xo[Ae^  ;  in  Sam.  4w  rf 
T\€Vf4  in  both:  Sela;  in  taterc).  One  «f  the 
citia  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  ZTili.  38  k 

(cMvwX  in  the  Istter  a  -rifc"  (Flint,  iba^  fi.  »S«^ 
Camjmtt  the  cqaivatenls  of  tlie  UIX.  au  Valg.  iaflswiiiel 
asglveasMva. 
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ito  pliin  in  the  list  in  between  TaraUh  luid  oa- 
Eieph.  None  of  thttse  places  have,  however,  been 
yet  disoorered.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  oontainad  the  fiunilj  tomb  of  Kish  the 
fiither  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  zzi.  14),  in  which  the  bones 
«f  Sanl  and  Jonathan,  and  also  apparently  of  the 
two  sons  and  fiv«  grandbons  of  Saul,  sacriticed  to 
Jeho\'ah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  found  their 
restii^-place  (oooop.  to*.  13).  As  containing  their 
•puldire,  Zelah  was  in  all  probability  the  native 
^Mue*  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and  therefore  his 
hmne,  and  the  home  o(  Saul  before  his  selection  as 
king  had  brought  him  into  prominence.  This  ap- 
peiurs  to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  but  it  is 
important,  because  it  gives  a  different  starting-point 
to  that  usaally  assumed  for  the  journey  of  Ssul  in 
quest  of  hia  fathei''s  asaes,  as  well  as  a  different 
goal  for  his  return  after  the  anointing ;  and  although 
the  position  of  ZeUh  ia  not  and  may  never  be  known, 
still  it  is  one  step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  that  route  to  know  that 
Gibeah — Saul's  royal  re»idance  after  he  became  king 
— was  not  necessarily  the  point  either  of  hia  de- 
parture or  his  return. 

The  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelaah  (too  frequently  assumed)  ia 
noticed  under  the  Utter  head.  [G.] 

ZEL'EK  (P^y :  'EAi^,  ^X4  ;  Alex.  S/SXcy/, 

SeXAi^jc:  Zeleo),  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  nn&W :  SoXvocCa:  Sal- 

^     T  ;t  : 

pkaad).  Sod  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir, 
sail  of  Manasi«h  (JoMh.  xvii.  3).  He  was  appa* 
rently  the  second  son  of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr. 
vit.  15),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following  tlie 
interpretation  of  tlie  Rabins,  and  under  the  impres- 
aioa  that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a 

fjYt-bom,  explains  the  term  ^VfT\  as  meaning  that 

his  lot  came  up  second.  Zelophehad  came  out  of 
K^ypt  with  Moses ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  took  no  part  in  Korah's  rebeUion,  but 
that  hedied  in  the  wildarnaia,  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  genentioQ  (Num.  xiv.  36,  xzvii.  8).  On  his 
death  without  naale  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  juit 
after  the  second  numbering  in  the  wikiemess,  came 
before  Moses  and  EIea»r  to  claim  the  inheritance  of 
their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasaeh.  The  daim 
was  admitted  by  Divine  direction,  and  a  law  was 
qroroulgated,  to  be  of  general  application,  that  if  a 
man  diMl  without  sons  his  inheritance  shoold 
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to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  l-ll^, 
which  led  to  a  further  enactment  (Num.  xxxvi.), 
'.hat  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe — a  regnUttion  which  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  complied  with,  being  all  manied  to 
itrn.s  of  Manasseh,  so  that  Zelophehad's  inheritance 
continued  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  law  of 
sQcceseion,  as  exemplified  m  the  case  of  Zelophehad, 
ia  tinted  at  length  by  Selden  {De  Success,  capp. 
xxii.  xxiii.). 

llie  intei'cst  of  the  esse,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  careful  preservation  of  Zelophehad's 

*  Ja  Uke  manner  the  sepulchre  of  the  fiunlfy  of  Jesse 
at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  IL  33). 

*  Apparratly  reading  ^vSv-    The  Talmnd  has  nu- 
explaoatkNM,  the  favoorite  one  being  that  Zetaah 

I  Jenvalen  -'*  the  ihsdow  (^ V)  of  I'od."   Somethmf 
jf  this  kind  to  at  the  mot  of  the  awridic  of  (he  Vale. 

*  Tas  Mate  Smmritk  eecurs  mof  <;  ifaaa  once  etoewbeie 


genealogy.  Beginning  with  Jo«*ph,  it  will  be  iic«*a 
that  the  dacghtei-s  of  Zelophehad  are  the  seventh  ^ 
generation.  So  are  Salmon,  Beialeel,  and  Zopha: 
(apparently  tne  first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan,  aal 
Phinehas  are  the  sixth ;  Joshua  seenu  to  have  been 
the  eighth.  [Shuthelah.]  The  average,  therefore^ 
seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  generations,  which,  at 
40  years  to  a  generation  (as  suited  to  the  length  of  life 
at  that  time)  gives  between  240  and  280  years,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  reckoning  af  215  years  f<v 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  +  40  yeaiv 
in  the  wilderness  =  255  (Joseph,  ilnf.  iv.  7,  §5 ; 
Selden,  Ds  Success,  xxii.  xxiii.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

Z£L07E8(Zi|Xwt4s:  ile/otes).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  froc: 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  In  Matt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  *' Simon  the  Canaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  corruption  of  tht  Aramaic  term,  of  which  **  Ze- 
lotes'  ia  the  Gieek  equivalent.  [Camaanitb* 
SuiON  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH  (n^V,  •.«.  Tseltsach:  &XXoM/rov7« 

/icTtiXa,  in  both  MSS.:  in  meridie),  A  place  named 
once  only  {I  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  o 
Benjamin,  close  to  (DV)  Kachel's  sepulchre.  It  was 
the  first  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of  Saul 
after  hia  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's  sepulchi-e 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the  noi-th  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  no  acceptable  identiflcalion  of  Zelxaih 
has  been  proposed.  It  is  usually  considei-«d  as  iden- 
tical with  Zelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Sanl,  ana 
that  again  with  Beit-jala,  But  this  is  not  tenable; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  The 
names  Zelah  and  Zelzach  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  they  have  hardly  anything  in  oonunon,  still 

len  have  H^Y  and  M^ ;  oor  ii  BeU^akt  close 

enough  to  the  Kubbei  Bahii  to  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression of  SamucL  [G.] 

ZEMARAIM  (DnO^:  ^dpa;  Akx.  lifipi^ 

Semcaram),  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Joeh.  xviii.  22).  It  ia  nanaed  between 
Beth  h*-Anibah  and  Bethel,  and  therefore  on  the 
assumption  that  Arabah  in  the  former  name  denotes 
as  usual  the  Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Zemaraim  either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  posi- 
tion on  its  western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel.  In 
the  former  case  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
CAtfr6tff  el-'8z6mra,  whkh  is  marked  in  Seetxen'a 
map  {Beisen,  vol.  iv*  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  appears  as  eS'Sibntah*-  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.'  (See  also 
Rob.  B.  B.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zemaraim 
may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Moairr  Ze- 
maraim, which  must  have  been  in  the  highland 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemaraim  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemai-im  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and 
Amorit«« ;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  descendants  of  CSanaan,  but, 
from  ainie  cause  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 

in  the  Jordan  vaO^y.  It  to  found  cloee  to  the  **  Ucunii 
Ibontahi'*  in  the  llahi  of  Oennesareth ;  also  at  the  KIL 
ei^  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

r  Id  tjae  ahid  ed.  of  KoMiMm  0*  M9)  the  name  is  given 
as  et  S9mra ;  but  thto  to  pmhaMj  a  mliTrlDt  See  the 
ArsMe  Index  to  ed.  I«  the  t«u(t,  iL  aoft,  and  the 
both  edltkMia. 
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but  rtrj  Kuitj  traces  of  their  cnstenoe.  Tbt 
Ikta  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  tribes  which  tfaej  oommeniorate. 
The  Arites,  the  Ammoniteis  the  Ofthnites,  the  Je- 
buaites,  are  all  mentioaed  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh, 
snii.  22*28,  and  it  is  at  Icsst  pcMnble  that  the 
^emarites  may  add  another  to  the  list.  [G.] 

ZEMABAIK,  MOUNT  (D^TDV  ">n :    t> 

Cpot  ZU/A^ftnfi  mom  Someron).  An  eminence  men- 
tioned in  2  Chr.  ziii.  4  only.  It  was  **  in  Mount 
fiphraim,"  that  is  to  say  ?rithin  the  general  district 
or  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to 
haye  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  men- 
tioned in  the  narratiTe,  which  again  may  be  in- 
ferred to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim 
(Ter.  Id).  It  may  be  said  in  puaa^ng,  that  a  position 
so  far  south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  has  been  already  shown  under 
Ramah  [9986]  that  the  name  of  Mount  Ephi'aim 
ptobablr  extended  as  far  as  er-Sam,  4  miles  south 
of  Beitmf  and  8  of  TaiyibeA,  the  possible  rapresen- 
tative  of  Ephnim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  they  prove  to  be  distinct  plaoei 
they  will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  preseooe 
of  the  andent  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  this  pait  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  has 
been  ret  discovered  in  the  maps  or  information  of 
tnvelleiv  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  fai  the  LXX.  an  J  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  woi^d  which 
in  the  former  represents  Samaria.  But  this,  though 
repeated  (with  a  difierence)  in  the  case  of  Zemarite, 
can  hai-dly  be  mora  than  an  accidental  error,  since 
the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  present  esse  Samaria  is  besides  inadmimible 
on  topographical  grounds.  [G.] 

ZEM'ABITE,  THE  (nOVH :  6  ^afrnpiuos : 

Samaraeua),  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  Gen.  z.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  '*  sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvaditey  or  people  of 
Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpi^en  (Jerusalem  Targmn,  Arabic 
Veraion,  kc)  place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modem 
ffttmt,  Michaelis  {SpidUgtum^  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(whidi  is  perhaps  the  stit>ngest  ai^gumoit  in  favour 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Stunra  (the  Simyra  of  the  dsssical  geographen), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Jrka,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  tiie  Lebanon  (Cca^ 
du  Libant  &c.,  1862)  it  appean  as  Kobbet  oum 
SftoumrOt  and  lies  between  Arka  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilom^ti^es  from  the  latter,  and  5}  from 
tlie  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Ritad  and  Arka^ 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Ai-vadites  and  Arkites,  and 
tiie  consequent  inference  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Zemarites  must  have  been  somewhen  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sumra  or 
Shoumra  have  any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  ancient  records. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  afforded  by  the  name  Zemarsiro,  formerly 
sttarfaed  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 
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Centnd  Pkjestine — a  district  which  appean  to  Iwrt 
been  very  attractive  to  the  abori^ina]  waadmng 
tribes  fron  every  quarter.  [Zemaraim  ;  aae  alaa 
Atix,  Ophnf,  &c.] 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Z» 
mantes  with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  beea 
followed  by  some  oommentators.  But  the  id«a  tt 
a  delusion,  grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  Gr«<^k 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letlen  of  both 
names.  [G.] 

ZEM'IBA  {yrrm :  Z«/u^ ;  Alex.  Zafu^ims : 

Zmmra),  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  aoa  oi 
Benjsmitt  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 


ZENAK'CtJf:  ScrWi;  Alex.a<9n^:  &»«). 

One  of  the  towns'  in  the  allotment  of  Jodah,  ati»- 
atad  in  the  district  of  the  SbelUah  (Josh.  xv.  37). 
It  oecon  in  the  seoond  gnop  of  the  enumetation, 
which  containa  amongst  othcn  Migdal^ad  and 
Lachisfa.  It  is  profaaUy  identical  with  Zaamas?, 
a  place  mentioucd  by  tJie  prophet  Hiosh  in  the 
same  connexion. 

Schwara  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it  witk  **  the 
village  Zan-abra,  situated  2j(  Engtirii  miles  aoat4>* 
enst  of  Mareshah.**  By  this  he  doubtless  intenda 
the  place  whidi  in  the  lists  of  RobinsoB  {B,  JS. 
1st  ed.  voL  iu.  App.  117)  is  caUed  n^Smibirak, 

XwImmJI*    and   in   Toblcr^s  Dritie  Wamderm^ 

(149),  ra-^SSmndofneft.  The  latter  traveler  in  his 
map  places  it  abotit  2)  miles  due  cast  of  Maraak 
{Maresha),  But  this  identification  is  more  than 
doubtful.  [G.] 

ZE'NAS  (Zirm,  a  contraction  from  Zi|i>rf>fof, 
as  *ApTSfAas  fiom  *ApT*ftll9tpost  ffv/t/pas  from 
Nvft^<(8a*pof,  and,  probably,  ^^fius  from  'Ep/i/^ 
tmpos),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  6nom 
the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  Goapd,  who  is  moi- 
tioned  in  TSt.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  Apolks,  and, 
together  with  him,  is  there  commended  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  care  and  hos|NtaIity  of  Titus  and  the  Cretan 
brethren.  He  is  further  described  as  **  the  lawyer  " 
(rhp  rofWc6p),  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer  fiiom  this  design*- 
tion  that  Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisoooault  or  a 
Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former  alter- 
native, and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Gre^  who  l»i 
studied  Roman  law.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  p^fumit 
leads  rath«>  to  the  other  inference.  Traditloii  has 
been  somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  The 
SynopsiB  de  Vita  et  Merit  Frophetartan  Apottch' 
rum  et  /Twctpti/ontm  Dommi,  ascribed  to  Doratbeitt 
of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  8eventy>two  "  discipleB,  and  subaequently  bishop 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  (J9i5/.  Pair.  iii.  150). 
The  '*  seventy-two**  disdples  of  Dorotheus  are,  how* 
ever,  a  mere  string  of  names  picked  out  of  saluta- 
tions and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  N.  T.  The 
Greek  Menologies  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Bartbok^ 
mew  and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  Life  aI 
Titus,  ascribed  to  2^as,  whidi  is  also  quoted  fbr 
the  supposed  oniversion  of  the  younger  Pliny  (eoBB> 
pa*p  Fabridus,  Codex  Apoer.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  2). 
The  assodaUon  of  Zenas  with  Titus,  in  St.  Phnls 
Epistle  to  the  latter,  sufficiently  aocoanta  &r  tht 
forgeiy.  [W.  B.  J.] 

Z£PHANI'AH(m^&V:  3o^«wC«u:  Stfimit, 
These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuatiaii,  TTSC!? 
a  participial  form).    Jeixxme  dnivoi  the  name  froic 
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rm,  and  BUppuwi  it  to  umbd  apeaUatm' 

'*  watcher  of  the  Lord,"  an  appropriate  appellation 
fcr  a  prophet.  The  pedigree  of  Zephaniah,  ch.  L  1, 
la  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah :  eappofed 
hy  A  ben  Elara  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that  name. 
1'his  is  not  in  itsdf  improbable,  and  the  &ct  that 
the  pedigree  terminates  with  that  name,  points  to  a 
penonage  of  rank  and  importance.  Late  critics  and 
oomroentators  generallj  acquiesce  in  this  h3'potheBis, 
viz.  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad.  Strauss  ( Vaticmia 
Zephanine,  Beriin,  1»43),  Haremick,  KeU,  and 
BledE  (EmUitung  m  dai  Alte  Testament), 

Anaiyais,  Chap.  i.  The  ntter  desolation  of  Judaea 
IS  pi-edir^ed  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  n^lect 
of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
Dixwperity,  security,  and  inaolettoe  of  the  people  is 
contrasted  with  the  horron  of  the  day  of  wrath ; 
the  aasanlts  upon  the  lenoed  cities  and  high  towers, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (1(^-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  pradictioa  of  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visitation  (4-7). 
Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  thi-eat- 
ened  with  perpetual  destruction,  Ethiopia  with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
^itsyria,  with  deaolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii.  The  pro- 
phet addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty  of  the  princes 
and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (1-7). 
He  then  CMwIudes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the 
restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud 
and  violent,  and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessed- 
ne«  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  exhortations 
to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  inti* 
mations  of  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  His 
people  (8-20). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  thin  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
enei^,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
elective  altei-nations  of  threats  and  promises.  Its 
prophetical  import  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon 
eadi  of  the  nations  d^ounoed  for  their  crimes; 
Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible  invasion, 
being  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruin.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Person  <^  our  Lord. 

The  dale  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription ; 
viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  frnm  642  to  611  B.C. 
This  date  accords  fully  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  rept*esented  as  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  proqieritv,  while  the  notices  of  Jerusalem 
toudi  upon  the  same  tendencies  to  idohitry  and 
crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  contemporary 
Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivei-ed  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  i-eformation,  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empiiies  of  WesteiTi  Asia, 
extending  thdr  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  are  suppo^  by  some  critics  to  mdicate 
a  somewhat  later  date  are  satis&otorily  explained. 
The  king's  children,  who  are  spoki  »  of,  in  ch.  i.  8, 
OS  addicted  to  foreign  habits,  oouil  not  have  oeen 
sons  uf  Jntiah,  who  was  but  eight  years  old  at  hii 
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aocessico,  but  were  probably  hia  brothers  »r  nen 
reUitives.  The  remnant  of  Baal  (di.  i.  4)  implie« 
that  some  partial  reformation  had  previously  taken 
pliioe,  while  the  notioea  of  open  idolatry  are  incom- 
patible with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Book  of  the  Uw.  [F.  C.  C] 

2.  (So^oyfa ;  Alex.  So^arfar :  Sofhoniaa),  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  SamuJ  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21]). 

3.  {to^ptas.)  The  son  of  Maaaeiah  (Jer.  zxi. 
1),  and  aagan  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedc- 
kijdi.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26), 
and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  others  to  punish  pretenders  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  zxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to 
intei-oede  for  the  people  (Jer.  zxxvii.  3).  On  the 
captnie  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  taken 
with  Semiah  the  high-priest  and  othen,  and  slain 
at  RibUh  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27 ;  2  K.  xzv.  18,  21).  In 
2  K.  zxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  longer  form  )n^3QV* 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
aooording  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  Zech. 
vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEPHATH'  (DBV  '•  ^^«  i  Alex.  2e4>«p  : 
Sephath).  The  earlier  name  (acooiding  to  the  single 
notice  of  Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which 
after  its  capture  and  destruction  was  called  by  the 
Isi-aelites  HORitAH.  Two  identifications  hare  been 
proposed  for  2^hath: — that  of  Dr.  Robinson  with 

the  well-known  Pass  M-Sufd  (jd&^t)*  by  which 

the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bordera  of  the  ArcAah 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South  country  "  {B.  R. 
U.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams's  Hoiy 
City,  i.  464)  with  Sebdta,  2^  hours  bevond  KhaUua^ 
on  tlie  road  to  Sues,  and  f  of  an  hoar  north  of 
Bohibeh  or  Bukeibeh, 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  {Tk§  Negtb 
6c,  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  o£ 
the  Israelites,  and  the  inappropriatenen  of  so  mggec 
and  deiolate  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  o5 
any  importance.  The  question  really  forms  part 
of  a  much  larger  one,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discoss — ^viz.  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  die  Holy  Land.  But  in  the  mean  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt  in 
questioD  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  fiur 
in  favour  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  natui^e  of  the  site  is  one  which  might 
be  brought  with  equal  force  against  the  existence  of 
many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region.  On  the 
identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt  is  thrown 
by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  (act  that  no  Uter  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  Stbdia,  or  the  spot  Dr.  Stewart 
{Tmii  and  Khan,  205)  heard  oif  the  name,  but 
enst  of  Khalasa  instead  of  south,  and  this  was  in 
answer  to  a  leading  question — always  a  dnngeroui 
experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shortly  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examine 
tion  and  reconcilement  of  these  and  the  like  ooiitf»' 
dk^acy  stnteoMota  and  inftnoces.  f  G.] 
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ZETHATHAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  fM'l 

Joseph.  4^.  2aip0d:  Vallii  Sephata).  Th«  apot  in 
winch  Ata  joined  bntUe  with  Zenk  the  Ethiopian 
(2Chr.  dv.  10  only).  It  was  ''at"  or  rather 
"  hebngiufr  to  "  Mareshah  (tlfffysf? :  Joseph,  o^jc 

irw^cir).  This  would  seem  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being,  ai  suggested  by  Dr.  Ivobinson 
(ii.  31),  at  Tea  eB-^fieh,  which  is  not  less  than  8 
miles  fi-om  Maraik,  the  modem  representative  of 
Mareshah.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  examination 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  i^ereal  both  spot  and 
name.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  the 
oombatantsy  the  ralley  must  be  en  extensive 
oue.  [G.] 

ZETHI  («BV :  Ss*^ :  8tph%),  1  Chr.  i.  S6. 
[Zepiio.] 

ZETHO  l^trii  2«^:  Sepku).  A  son  of 
Eliphax  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  and  one  of 
the  "  dulies,'*  or  phrlarchs,  of  the  £d(»nites  (ver. 
15).   Jn  IClir.  i.36heiscalledZEPHi.    [E.S.  P.] 

ZEPlfONd^&y:   So^k;  Alex.  omiU:   Se- 

jphon).  ZiPiilON  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15), 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  ZKPHONiTms. 

ZEPHON'ITES,  THE  C^^^SVn :  b  %w^pi  \ 
Alex,  omits:  Sephonitae),  A  braiich  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  descended  irom  Zephon  or  Ziphion  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

ZEB  OY :  T^po9 ;  Alex,  omits :  Set),   One  of 

the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  N^ihtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  suc- 
ceed it  in  the  list  it  mar  be  infei*red  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennwareth.  The  versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  are  gix>unded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyi'e  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Hatt^ ; 
but  no  name  iwembling  T»6r  appeara  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberiaa.   [G.] 

ZE'BAH(rnT:  Zop^:  Zan).    AsonofReuel 

•on  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxri.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  **  dukes,"  or  phyhu-chs,  of  the  Kdomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  17).  Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  ikmily 
'^xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44j.  [E.  S.  P.]' 

ZE'RAH,  less  properly,  Zabah  (rHT,  with  the 

pause  accent,  ITTT :  Zcwdl :  Zura),    Twin  son  with 

his  elder  brother  Phnreg  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de. 
scendants  were  cdled  Zarhiies,  Esrahites,  and 
Iirahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11),  and  continued  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  Neh.  xi.  24). 
Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegg.  Hist,  Pa- 
triaroh.  xviJi.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  [Zttfi4s;  Alex.  Zi^^:  Zara.)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Cnr.  iv.  24),  called  ZOHAR  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  (Zopfll,  Za4^;  Alex.  Zapdy  "A^optof.)     A 

•  PMbsUy  rasdlng  HSIDY.    It  will  be  olaerred  Oat 
lOM^bfis  here  fecsake*  the  LX  J  \t  tfic  iMbrew  ttui. 
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O«n^olli«t  T.evitc,  sen  of  lOdo  or  Adanh  il  Chr. 
vi.  21,  41  [Heb.  vi.  26]). 
4.  (mr :   Zap4 :  ZeraJL)    ^nie  Ethiopntt  or 

Cushite,  ^^3n,  an  invader  of  Judah,  ddeafted  by 
As«. 

1.  In  its  form  tlje  name  is  identical  with  the  He- 
brew proper  name  above.  It  has  been  snppoard  to 
represent  the  Egypti.in  USARKKN,  poasiblT  pro- 
nounced US  ARCH  EN.  a  name  almost  certainly  M 
Semitic  origin  [Shish  ak,  ii.  12891.  The  difference  is 
great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from  the  original  Scttnitic 
form,  and  that  the  Hebivw  represents  that  form, 
or  that  a  further  deviation  than  would  hav<e  been 
nnade  was  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  Hebrew- 
proper  name  Zarah.  So,  t^D,  even  if  pronounced 
SEWA,  or  .""EVA,  is  more  remote  from  8HEBEK 
or  SHEBETEK  than  Zerah  from  (JSARKEN.  I* 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  thatf 
of  Memphis,  Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  repre» 
sent  cun-ent  pronunciation,  probably  of  Sheniites. 

2.  The  war  between  A&a  and  Zerah  appears  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  10th.  and  shoiUy 
before  the  15th,  yeai*  of  Asa,  probably  late  ia  thr 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  nanative.  It 
tliei^fore  oocuiTed  in  about  the  same  yew  of  Car- 
ken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  wbc 
began  to  reign  about  the  Game  time  as  the  kin^  ol 
Judah.  Asa's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year  iodu- 
sive,  was  B.C.  dr.  953-940,  or,  if  Hanawh's  reign 
be  reckoned  of  35  yean,  933-920.  [bUiSHAK,  ii. 
pp.  1287-1289.] 

3.  The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  ondb- 
turbed  br  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  J  udah.  He 
also  maintained  an  aimy  of  580,000  men,  300.000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Benja- 
min. This  great  foroe  was  probably  the  whole 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr.  xiv.  1«S). 
At  length,  probably  in  the  14th  year  of  Asa,  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian, 
with  a  mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and 
Lubim,  with  Uiree  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  fidd  as  6u 
as  Mareshah.  As  the  invaders  afterwards  retreated 
by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  ot 
the  hiU^oountiy  of  Judah,  where  it  rises  out  of  the 
Philistine  pUun,  in  the  line  of  march  fxtm  Egypt 
to  Jerasalem,  it  cannct  be  doubted  that  they 
came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on  the 
side  of  Gerar  and  Mai'eshah,  lay  no  important  dty 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Slushak  (xL 
8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dis- 
mantled by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4),  whose  fist  of 
conquered  towns,  Ac,  shows  that  he  not  only  took 
some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  subdued  the  uMmtiT 
in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gath,  where 
the  warlike  Philistines  may  have  opposed  a  stnbben 
resistance,  would  have  removed  the  only  ehstade 
on  the  way  to  Maresliah,  thus  securing  the  retrwt 
that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route.  Fran 
Mareshah,  or  its  immediate  nei^bourhood,  wie  a 
route  to  Jerusalem,  pieoentio^  no  difBcoltaes  but 
those  of  a  hilly  country;  for  not  one  impoitaai 
town  is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  oaptel  and 
this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Invading 
nrmy  hiid  swarmed  across  the  border  and  devouitd 
the  Philistine  fields  bedre  Asa  could  march  to  m««C 
it.  llie  distance  fiom  Geiar,  or  the  soath-westea 
border  of  Pfelestine,  to  Mareshah, 
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tzuat  from  Mareshah  to  JcranloO;  Acd, 
boosideriog  the  nature  of  the  tncta,  would  have 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  00I7 
each  deky  aa  would  hare  bean  caused  by  the  sieges 
of  Galh  and  Mareshah  oould  have  enabled  Am 
hastll  J  to  collect  a  levy  and  march  to  reliere  the 
beleaguered  town,  or  hold  the  passes.  **  In  the 
Valley  of  Zephatlwh  at  Mareshah/'  the  two  armies 
met  We  cannot  perfectly  deteimine  the  site  of  the 
oattle.  Mareshah,  aooording  to  the  Onomaatioont 
Uj  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson has  reasonably  oonjecturor^  its  position  to  be 
marked  by  a  remarkable  "  tell,"  or  artificial  mound, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  signiHcati<Hi,  "that  which  is  at  the 
head,"  would  scarcely  suit  a  potdtion  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  yallej.  cut  it  seems  that  a  narrow 
valley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  commences,  at 
the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of  Zephathah,  **  the 
watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be 
the  latter,  a  broad  w4dee,  descending  from  £leu* 
theropolis  in  a  noith-westerly  direction  towards 
TeU^Sdfishy  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  the  old  appellation  (Bib.  Re$,  ii.  31).  The 
two  have  no  oonuexion  whatever,  and  Robinson's 
conjecture  is  extremely  hazardous.  If  this  identi- 
fication be  correct,  wc  must  suppose  that  Zerah 
retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain, 
*^t  he  might  use  his  ** chariots  and  horsemen** 
with  efTect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in  the 
narrow  valleys  leading  towards  Jerusalem.  From 
the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its 
hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  Tht 
Egyptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picturo  the 
genei-al  disposition  of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots 
formed  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ; 
behind  them,  massed  in  phalanxes  wero  heavy- 
armed  troops ;  probably  on  the  fianln  stood  archers 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  march- 
ing down  a  vallej,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy 
column ;  for  none  but  the  most  highly-disciplined 
troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have  com- 
posed this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers,  like 
thoee  who  came  to  David,  '*  helpers  of  the  war, 
armed  with  bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones 
and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a  bow"  (1  Chr. 
siL  1,  2).  No  doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in 
hk  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  Hebrews  or 
clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley, 
or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is 
full  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges : 
•«  Lord  [it  is]  aUke  to  Thee  to  help,  whether  the 
strong  or  the  weak :  help  us,  0  Lord  our  God ; 
lor  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go 
against  this  multitude.  0  Lord,  Thou  [art]  our 
<iod ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee."  From  the 
account  of  Abijtths  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  mriy 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shont 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and  mountains 
were  the  favourite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  usually  rushed  down  upon  their  more  numerous 
or  better-disciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys. If  the  battle  were  deliberately  set  in  array, 
it  would  have  besun  early  in  the  morning,  aooord- 
mg  to  the  oaual  pnict.oe  of  thesie  tiroes,  who 
there  was  not  a  night-snrpiise,  as  when  Goliath 
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challenFed  the  Israelites  (1  Sam  rvii.  30-23),  and 
when  Thothroes  III.  fought  ^e  Canaanites  at  Me< 
giddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pur- 
suits at  thif  period,  the  snn  would  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vmy  of  Zenih,  and  its  archeiv  would 
have  been  tl  aa  useless.  The  chariots,  brokn  by  the 
charge  and  v  ith  hones  made  unmanageaole  by  fiigbti 
of  arrows,  luust  have  been  forced  back  upon  the 
cumbrous  L  1st  behmd.  **  So  the  Lord  smote  the 
Ethiopians  fnfore  Asa,  and  before  Judah ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  fied.    And  Asa  and  the  people  tuat 

Ewere]  with  him  pursuod  them  unto  Oerar  :  and 
or  **&r"1  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  ooakl  not  recover  themselves."  This  last 
dause  mmoM  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  over- 
throw at  t!ie  first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  pursuit  would  not  have  beoi  carried,  and,  as  it 
seems  at  once,  beyond  the  fi!x>ntier.  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From  these  cities 
they  took  veiy  much  spoil,  and  they  also  smote 
**  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chr.  ziv.  9-15).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  fi-om  the  Arabs  than 
from  the  aimy  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army  con- 
sisted •of  a  nudeua  of  regular  tit>ope,  and  a  great 
body  of  tributaries,  who  woukl  liave  scatttred  in  all 
directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  reprisals. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met  by  Aia- 
riah,  who  exhoiied  him  and  the  people  to  be  hiithful 
to  God.  Aocordinsly  Asa  made  a  second  reforma- 
tion, and  collected  liia  subjects  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
3rd  month  of  the  15th  year,  and  made  a  covenant, 
and  offered  of  the  spoil  *'  seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv.  1-15).  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Ana,  and  the 
manifest  blessiug  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him 
Ephraimites,  Manaasites,  and  Simeonites.  His 
&ther  had  already  captured  cities  in  the  Israelite 
territory  (xiii.  19j,  and  he  held  cities  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (xv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace  with 
Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful 
king  of  Judah,  would  have  natundly  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger  after 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  soon  Uie  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  m  constantly  to  be  re- 
peated, of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  i^inst 
the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hired  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syiia-Damawus,  to  lav  their  cities  waste,  when  H»- 
nani  the  prophet  recalled  to  him  the  great  victory 
he  had  achieved  when  he  trusted  in  God  (xvi.  1-9). 
The  after  yean  of  Asa  were  troubled  with  wars 
(ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with  Baasha  (IK.  xv.  Id, 
32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had  been  too  signally 
crushed  to  attack  him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned  some 
difierence  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  Cuahite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt  But  Utely  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  Uie  Hebrew  name  of  Usarkeo  I.,  second  king 
of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty;  or  perhaps  mw%  pro* 
bably  Usarken  II.,  his  seomd  suooeaaor.  This  qoee* 
tion  is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first  sight.  We 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zereh  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  a)hrmati%«^ 
whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I.  or  II. 

The  war  of  Shishak  had  i-edaccd  the  aa^  ol 
AraUa  that  divided  Eg\'pt  from  PalestlBe.  Pro- 
bably Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
.•uid  otideavourMi,  by  securing  this  tract,  to  g'^mtf 
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tlie  Approacli  to  Egjrpt  If  the  army  of  2Snnh  mn 
^igypiian,  this  woald  aoooant  for  its  ocmnezioQ  with 
th«  pmple  of  Genir  and  the  poBtoral  tribes  of  the 
aeigfabourhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the  powar 
of  £g7pt  after  the  reign  of  Sbisk'^V  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  orerthrow  d  the  Egyptian  amy 
about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cnshim 
and  Lubim  (2  Chr.  zvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
of  Shishak,  of  Lubhn,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (zii. 
3):  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(zTi.  8,  zii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Curh,  but  the  LulHm  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  theivfore,  must  Have  been  of 
a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  tiie  xxiind  dynasty  emploved  mercenaries 
of  the  MASHUWASHA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  roost  impoi-tant  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  consist- 
ing partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  meitsenary  force,  and 
with  chiuriota  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horse- 
men, exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  empire 
would  have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  in- 
creased importance  given  to  the  mercenaries,  that  we 
know  to  have  nuurked  it  under  the  xxiind  dynasty. 
[SsiSHAK,  ii.  p.  1289  a.]  That  the  army  was  of 
an  Egyptian  king  therefore^  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zei:ah  with  an 
(Jsarken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called 
a  Ciishite  must  be  oompai-ed  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  NAMURET,  NimixMl,  in  the  Udc  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289).  The  name  (Jsarken 
has  been  thought  to  be  Su^n  [Shishak,  L  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  imporaible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  E^ptian  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
b>  t  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zirah  thim  seons  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zeiah  might  have  been  Usarken  II., 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hiuck^s,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  aimy  by  An 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  an  Isi-aelite  army  meet 
an  army  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either 
side  and  defeat  it.  Shishidc  was  unopposed,  Sen- 
nacherib was  not  met  in  the  field,  Necbo  was  so 
met  and  overthrew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadneizar 
like  Shishak  was  only  delayed  by  fbi'tifieations. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitii  y  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  fiiith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witneas  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  had  led  His  people  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  tmated  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  distinct 
statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zerah  was  a  miracle, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  th%t  God  providentially 
enabled  tlie  Hebraws  to  vanquish  a  force  greater  in 
number,  stixMiger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with 
horsemen  and  chaiiots,  more  accurate  in  discipline, 
nc  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  kiiig^s 
armoury,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strength- 
ened and  ]iioi«  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of 
hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life 
waf  a  time  of  pilli^e.  This  great  deliverance  is  one 
0f  the  many  prooft  that  God  is  ft?  His  people  ever  the 
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aame,  whether  He  bids  them  stand  stiD  and  heboid 
His  salvation,  or  nerves  them  with  that  coarac* 
that  has  wrought  great  things  in  His  i.arae  m  oar 
later  age ;  thus  it  bridges  over  a  chasm  between  two 
periods  outwardly  unlike,  and  bids  us  see  in  Listorv 
the  immutability  of  the  Divine  actions.     [R.  S.  P.^ 


ZEBAHI'AH  (iTrnt :  Zapala,  JofJtas^ 

pata;  Alex.  Zapoias,  Ziipuir,  Znpdtu\ ;  Zon&xs, 
Zarokia).  A  priest,  son  of  Uui,  and  aoceatar  ol 
Esn  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb.  r.  3U,  vi. 
36] ;  Exr.  vH.  4). 

a.  (Sopo&i;  Alex.  Zapaia'.  Zar^u.)  Father  ot 
Elihoenai  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (Ear.  vuL  4) : 
called  Zabaias  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  31. 

ZEB'ED  (inr :  Zap4d,  2ap^:  Zared).     The 

name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  Out  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  comer,  which  Dr.  Robinson  {Btb.  Ees 
ii.  157)  with  some  probabQity  suggests  as  identical 
with  the  Wady  el  Ahsy.  It  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  the 
Israelites*  wandering  (Deut.  iL  14).  Lmborde, 
aipiing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  sonice 
of  the  Wady  QhArikndel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  arte; 
as  from  Mount  Hor  to  d  Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Eaion- 
geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur : 
a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  The 
argument,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  dear  that 
the  mazx^tations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily 
stages,  but  more  permanent  encampments.  He  also 
thinks  the  palm-trees  of  Wady  G,  would  haT«  at- 
tracted notice,  and  that  Wady  Jethmn  (d  Itkm) 
could  not  have  been  the  way  oonaistentf  y  with  the 
precept  of  Dent.  ii.  3.  The  camping  station  in  the 
catalogue  of  Num.  xxiii.,  which  corresponds  to  the 
"  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Zared "  of  xxi.  12,  is 
pi-obably  Diboo-Gad,  as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Al«nm ; 
compare  Num.  xxxiii.  44>45  with  xxi.  12.  Hie 
Wady  el-AAsy  forms  the  boundary  betwwa  the 
districts  of  J^>aJ  and  Kerek.  The  stream  inns  in  a 
very  deep  ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which 
the  Arabs  call  the  ''  Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David  * 
(IrW,  May  29). 

Tne  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,"  and  in  the  second  ''baskets** 
(Targum  Pseudoionathan),  whidi  recals  the  **  brook 
of  the  willows  '  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  The  name 
Sufsaf  (wilk)w)  is  attached  to  the  valley  which 
runs  down  fixim  Ktrak  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  hut  this 
appeara  to  be  too  for  north  for  the  Zered.     pHTiL- 

LOWS,  BBOOK  OF  THE.]  [H.  H.] 

ZEB'EDA  (HTl^n,  i.  e.  the  Tte^dih,  with 

the  def.  article :  4i  Sopclpe ;  Alex.  i^  SoptSa : 
Sareda).  The  native  place,  according  to  the  pteaait 
H^Mfew  text,  of  Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  first  king  of  the 
**  Kingdom  of  Israel."  It  ooeun  in  1  &•  zL  26 
only.  The  LXX.  (in  the  Vatican  Godex)  for  Zerada 
substitute  Sareira,  as  wiU  be  seen  above.  Tlus  ib 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  linoe  it  is  but  an  imstanop 
of  the  exdiange  of  r  and  d,  which  ia  so  oAea 
observed  both  in  the  LXX.  and  Syriae  Venkas, 
and  which  has  not  impossibly  takoi  pfatoe  in  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  of  Judg.  vii.  22,  where  tiw  noim 
Zererah  appeaiv  attached  to  a  pbioe  whidi  is  per^ 
haps  elsewhere  called  Zeredathah.  But  it  is  moiT 
remarkable  that  in  the  long  addition  to  the  birtcrv 
of  Jeroboam  which  these  translaton  insert  tatwea 
1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sarara  k 
frequently  mentioned.  In  s^ong  contivt  to  tiM 
merely  casual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  aamtivff 
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*s  Jtioboom's  Datire  place,  it  is  deratal  in  the 
namtiTc  of  the  LXX.  into  grtat  pmninenoe,  and 
becomee  in  fiK^  the  meet  important  and,  it  may 
natarally  be  preaamed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tnas  of  Ephraim.  It  there  appean  as  the  town 
whidi  Jeroboam  fbrtiBed  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Rphratm;  thither  he  reoain  on  his  retam  from 
h^ypt;  there  he  assemb^^i  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  there  he  bnilds  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  '*  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
hare  been  central.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
ooly  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
luuae  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narratire,  but) 
three  times  over.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
o^  this  change  of  r\T\fi  into  ni^V.    It  is  haitlly 

•ne  which  would  naturally  occur*  from  the  oor- 
raptions  either  of  copyists  or  of  pronundation. 
The  question  of  the  source  snd  value  of  these  sin- 
guUr  additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined ;  b*'t  in  the  words  of  Dean  Mi^man 
{ffist.  ofiheJtm,  3rd  ed.  i.  332),  **  uiet*  is  a 
circumstantialness  about  the  incidents  which  givra 
them  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
and  whidi  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
acholar  to  a  thorough  invetttigation. 

Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Zebeoathah  (2  Chr.  ir.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.  But  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
names  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topographical  difficulty 
to  such  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  according 
to  the  repeateil  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephnum.  If,  however,  the  restricted  statement 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names 
Zeredah  merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  not  ooneemed  in  the  events  of  his  mature 
life,  then  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  [6.] 

ZEBE'DATHAH(nnnnV:  SipaoAof;  Alex. 
%alMa :  Saredatha).  NameJ  f  in  2  Chr.  !▼.  17  oolr) 
in  specifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
brasB-work  of  Solomon's  Temple,  lu  the  parallel 
pAssage  in  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarth AN  occupies  the  place 
of  Zeredatbah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being  lite- 
rally the  same ;  but  whether  the  one  name  is  merely 
an  accidental  rariation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing,  there  is  a  oon- 
naxion  between  Zeredah,  Zeredathah,  Zererah,  and 
Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  means  of  determining. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Zeredah  has  in  the 
original  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  either  IZeredathah  or  Zerara.  [G.] 

ZEB'EBATH*'  (rmV,  t.  #.  Tsererah :  ^Ta- 

^  *■  • 
yaptyaBd;  Alex,  aai  wnryfutnt:  Vulg.  omits). 

A  place  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing 

the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon.    The 

A.  V.  has  somewhat  unnecebsarily  added  to  the 

•  The  th  terminating  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  Is  the  He* 
brew  node  of  ooonectlog  It  with  the  partkte  of  motion  .-> 
Zcierslbab.  i  e.  to  Zerersh. 

^  The  Ta  at  the  ooomienonnent  of  this  barbarous  word 
DO  donU belong  to  the  preoeding  name.  Betb-tblttah ;  and 
CbO}  SbOQid  be  divided  as  follows.  Bi|9^tcfra  VapayaBa, 
ttm  YMkom  Obdex  appears  to  be  the  only  MSL  wb4ch  n- 
I  any  tiaee  of  the  name.  The  ot  bera quoted  by  Holmes 
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original  obaenrity  of  the  passage,  which  runs  as 
follows: — **  And  the  host  fled  unto  Beth  has-shittah 
to  ^Zererah,  nnto  the  brink  of  Abel  Meholah  U]<»u 
Tabbath  " — apparently  describing  the  two  lines  cf 
flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the  honle. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Zererah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.'  They  both  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Jordan  vallev,  and  as  to  the  diflerence  in  the 
names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and  the  «ic- 
change  of  *1  and  1  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Zei-e- 
dathah,  again,  appeare  to  be  equivalent  to  Zarthan. 

It  is  also  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarin  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tirsan. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  2^ereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  hem  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ephraim,  while  Zererah  and  Zeredathah 
weiie  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEB'ESH  (ent:  ZoMrilpa;  Xatadpa;  Joseph. 

Zdpa(a :  Zares).  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  V.  10,  14,  vi.  13),  who  counselled  him  to 
prepare  the  gallows  tor  Moitlecai,  but  predicted  her 
husband's  ruin  as  soon  as  she  Imew  Uiat  Mordecai 
was  a  Jew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEB'£TH(nny:   ^€p49;   Alex,  2ap4B:  Se- 

reth).  Son  of  Ashur  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ZE'HI  (ny:  lovpli  Son).    One  of  tho  sons 

of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv,  3). 
In  ver.  1 1  he  is  called  IzRL 

ZEB'OB  Cin^ :  'lop^S ;  Alex.  *Ap49 :  Stror). 

A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  father  of  Saal 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ZEB1JAH  (ny^iy :  Vat.  omito;  Alex.  S^o^: 

Sctna),  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
(1  K.  xi.  26).  In  the  additional  narratiTe  of 
the  LXX.  mserted  afUr  1  K.  xii.  24,  she  is  called 
Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  harlot. 

ZEBUITBABEL    (733*^,    **  dispersed "  oi 

"begotten,  in  Babylon:"  Zopo$ii$€K:  Strubabei). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  at  the  time  of  the 
return  fi-om  the  Babylonish  CaptiTity  In  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  parentage  is  a  little 
obscure,  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ecr.  iii.  2,  8,  t.  2,  &c ;  Hagg.  i.  ],  12, 
14,  &c.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogica 
(Matt.  i.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19,  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  Salathiel  s  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathici's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncie  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Judah— a  supposition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Salathiel  appeara  as  the 
first^boin,  and  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  ZerubbaM :  the  one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  the 
other,  that  in  the  Ajtocryphal  Books  and  Josephus. 

The  history  of  2^rubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 

sod  Parsons  either  snbetltute  tMv  KnXov%  for  It,  ci  MbHA 
■ome  variation  of  the  words  quoted  above  fIroK  Ue  Altx, 
MS.    The  Vulgate  entirely  omits  the  name. 

c  Or  possibly  the  two  flrst  of  these  four  names  shoaAl 
be  Joined.  Beth-has-slHtlah-Zerersthah. 

•*  Zererah  appean  In  Judg.  vll.  23,  nnTiy,  wtth  the 
particle  of  motion  atuohed,  whkh  Is  all  bat  Ulerttcai  wlU 


nnnnV.  Zeredathah. 

T  T  ••    1 
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fellowk: — ^In  Um  tint  jmr  of  Cjnis  he  was  liriBg 
lA  BttbjrloQ,  and  wis  tht  recogniicd  priooe  (KTO) 
•r  Judali  in  the  C^iliTitf,  what  in  later  timas  wm 
ailed  nXVhin  e^,  or  HB^n   (Rheaa),  «« the 

?naoi  of  the  Captmtj/'  or  *«  Uie  Prinoe."  On 
iLe  iteoing  of  Cynu'a  decree  he  immediatd  j  ayailed 
hiraeelf  of  it,  and  pUoed  hinuelf  at  the  head  of 
thoae  of  hie  coantrymen  "  whoce  spirit  God  had 
taised  to  gp  up  to  hmld  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babflon's  serrioe,  both  from  his 
harine,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  reoeired 
a  CbJdee  name  [Sheshbazzak],  and  from  his  le- 

anring  from  Cjms  the  office  of  goremor  (nriB)  of 

Judaea.  The  restoiation  of  the  sacred  ressels,  which 
Nebachadneisar  had  brought  from  the  Temple, 
haring  ben  eflhcted,  and  copious  presents  of  silrer 
and  ^d,   and   goods,   and  bea^   baring  bera 
bestowed  upon  the  captires,  2Serubbabel  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colonj,  aoeompanied 
bv  Jedwa  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  bj  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  ana  a  ooas^denil'le 
somber  of  priests,  Leriies,  and  heads  of  houses 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  their  followers.    On 
arriring  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel's  first  care  was 
to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.     [Jeshua.]    Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabemades,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Ear.  iii.  4 ;  but  there  is  some  revson  to  suspect 
that  Ten.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  efMtome  of  Neh.  riii., 
which  belongs  to  very  different  times.  [Ezra,  Book 
of;  Nehemiah,  Book  of.]    But  his  great  work, 
which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.     Being  armed  with  a  rnnat  from 
Cyms  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building,  and  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ear.  vi.  4), 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  induding  cedar-trees 
brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  acconling  to  the 
precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  16), 
and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters  to  do  the 
work,  by  Uie  opening  of  the  secnid  year  of  their 
return  to  Jerusalem.  And  accordingly,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  thdr  return,  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the 
pomp  which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in 
their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  same  Psolra 
of  praise  for  God*s  unfailing  mercy  to  Israel,  which 
was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Temple  (2 
Chr.  r.  1 1-14) ;  while  the  people  responded  with 
a  great  shout  of  joy,  "  because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Loid  was  laid."     How  strange 
must  hare  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at 
this  moment!     As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion, 
and  beheld  from  its  summit  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's 
palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  Others'  sepulchres  de- 
filed and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of 
desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  onoe  the 
)oyous  city ;  and  then  remembered  how  his  great 
ancestor  l>svid  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph 
i»  the  very  spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how 
Snlomon  had  reigned  there  in  all  his  magnifioence 
and  power,  and  how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates 
af  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  his  vassals 
and  tributaries,  how  must  his  heart  altematelv 
havft  swelled  with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  an- 
fruiJi,  and  sank  in  humiliation !    In  the  midst  of 
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these  mighty  memoncs  he  waa  bat  the  officei  of  s 
fore^i  heathen  dopot,  the  hcftd  of  a  fecUe  rewoat 
of  half-emancipated  davca,  the  csptain  of  a  bsni 
hard]}  able  to  noU  up  thdr  heals  in  the  preson, 
of  their  hostile  and  jealous  ne^boun;  and  jet 
there  he  was,  the  son  of  David,  the  heir  of  gress 
and  mysteiioQs  premises,  returned  by  a  weod&ful 
ProvideoGS  to  the  home  of  hk  aacesUva.  At  his 
bidding  the  daily  sacrifioe  had  been  lestosad  after  s 
eeasation  of  half  a  centniy,  and  now  the  fewndartnos 
of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  seofs 
of  the  Levites  siii^ng  according  to  Daviif  s  onfa- 
nanoe,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  a  heartatirring  sitoation ;  and,  despite  aU  the 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doabc  tiist 
Zerubbafaei's  fiuth  and  h^  were  kindled  bj  it  into 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  ddays  to  be 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finvhed.  The 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  pat  in  a  dum  to  join  with 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  sod  whet 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnenhip  they  tried  to  hinder  then 
from  building,  and  hired  connsellMS  to  fimstnite 
their  purpose.  They  jvobabiy  oontrived,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  ting's  revenoe,  and  then  by 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  Thus  they  were  saocessfal  in  potting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  y^wn 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  yean 
of  Gsmbyses  and  Smerdis.  Kor  does  Zernbbabd 
appear  quite  Uameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  were 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work;  and 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  yean  Zerab- 
babel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  been  busy  in 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  one 
might  even  suspect  thai  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
been  brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  usai  to 

decorate  private  dwellings  (oomp.  the  use  of  }BQ 

in  Hagg.  i.  4,  and  V  K.  vii.  3,  7).  They  had,  in 
fiKt,  ceased  to  care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple 
(Hagg.  i.  2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  God  wsa 
rebuking  their  lukewannneas  by  withholding  ilv 
blessing  from  their  tabours (Hagg. i.  5-1 1).  But  m 
the  second  year  of  Daiios  l^ht  dawned  upoo  the 
darkuesB  of  the  colony  from  Babylon.  In  thai 
year— -it  was  the  mo»t  memorable  ivent  in  Zcmb- 
babers  life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  biased 
up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  among^  the  returned 
captives ;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to  ensoe 
till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  prereded 
by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Their  woi^ds  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  m»> 
meat  2<erubbabel,  roused  fiw«ai  his  apathy,  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  aenlously  aeoonded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jeshua.]  (Jnde> 
terred  by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  building,  they  went  on  with 
the  work  even  while  a  reference  was  being  made  to 
Darius;  and  when,  after  the  original  decree  of 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a  most  giaiJous 
and  favourable  deeiee  was  issued  by  Darius,  «• 
joining  Tatnai  aud  Shetharboznai  to  aarist  tht  Jews 
with  whatsoever  Ihej  had  need  of  at  the  king's  ci- 
pense,  the  work  adnmoed  so  rapidly  that  on  tht 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  yesr  d 
Darius,  'the  Temple  was  finished,  and  ws5  Ibsth- 
with  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rgoiticg.     k 
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t^  4iflieidt  to  calcubte  hov  gnat  was  the  eflfect 
•f  tfa-"  proph«ci«  of  Haggfti  and  Zechariah  in  susr 
Utning  the  courage  and  enei^  of  Zerubbabel  in 
jMrryiag  hia  work  Co  completion.  Addressed,  as 
muaf  of  them  wei^e,  directly  to  Zerubbabel  hj 
Bume,  neaklag,  as  thev  did,  most  glorious  things 
•t*  the  Temple  which  nt  was  building,  oonveying 
io  Zerubbabel  himself  extraoi-dinary  assurances  of 
Divine  fii%x>ttr,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent 
aiid  consolatory  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  and  of  the  oonrersion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  necessarily  ezerdaed  an  immense  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  (Hagg.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  4-9, 
21-23 ;  Zech.  ir.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9,  18-23).  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon 
2>rubbabel  were  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  Judah 
were  preaenred  from  destruction,  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
lesim  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  ooanes  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
inatitation  of  David  (^Exr.  ri.  18;  Neh.  zii.  47); 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
t.  Ps»over  in  the  seventh  year  of  Dai'ius,  with 
whidi  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel :  a  man  inferior 
to  few  of  the  great  charactera  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  Uie  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  government,  of  his  woric,  his  courageous 
fiuth,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of 
ao  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. 

The  Apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which, 
aa  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.    The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius 
on  hu  accession,  three  young  men  of  his  body-guard 
had  a  contest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (Zembbabel)  writing  "  Women 
(une  strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth 
away  the  victory;**  and  afterwards  defending  his 
sentence  with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by 
acclamation*  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his 
rewaitl,  at  the  king's  hand,  that  the  king  should 
peiform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.     Upon  which  the  king 
gave  him  letters  to  all  hu  treasuiers  and  governors 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  exemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  tlie  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 
vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  his- 
tory of  &rubbabel  as  given  in  Scriptui^e.    Appa* 
rmtly,  too,  the  compiler  did  not  peitxive  that 
Saoabasar^  (Sheshbaizar)  was  the  same  person  as 
iCei-ubbabel.     Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbaxzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
the  storv  in  1  Esdr.  by  saying,  **  Now  it  so  fell 
out  that  about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  hud  been 
in»de  governor  of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity, came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem,  for  thei^ 
had  been  an  tM  friendship  between  him  and  the 
king,"  &c  {Ant,  xi.  3.).    But.it  is  obvious  on 
the  £ioe  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Josephus's  inven- 
tion to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical  Eira. 
[Kdj>&AB,  Fifisr  Book  of.]     Josephus  has  ako 
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•  Witb  the  shottt,  "  MasTM  est  ventai,  et  prmcvaleblt  r 

*  XiuntBaauu  b  merely  a  rorruptioa  uf  SAcroBovoA. 


another  story  {Ani.  zi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  fouM 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius  to  accuse  the  Sunaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  grants 
made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  ths 
offeiing  of  sacrifices  and  other  Temple  expenses 
and  of  his  obtaining  a  decive  from  the  king  com 
manding  his  officers  in  Saman'a  to  supply  the 
high-priest  with  all  that  he  required.  But  that 
this  is  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty  ceiiain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors,  Sambabas  being 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  SanbcUlat,  Tangane$ 
of  Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX.)f  Sadmcea  of 
Sathrabouxanea,  confused  with  Shadrach,  Bohelo  of 
Zoro-babel ;  and  the  names  of  the  ambassadors, 
which  are  manifestly  copied  fit»m  the  list  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  8,  where  Zoiobabel,  Enenios,  and  Mardochaeus, 
correspond  to  Zorobabel,  AnazJas,  and  Mardochaeus 
of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius,  as  given  by  Josephus,  is  as  manifestly 
copied  from  the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezr.  vi.  6-10. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  document  used  by 
Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous  Apocryphal 
religious  romances  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
so  roud  of  about  the  4th  and  3rd  century  before 
Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  explain  Zoio- 
babel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as  spoken 
of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordecai  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it 
seemed),  and  pailly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viling and  humiliating  the  Sainaritans.  It  also 
gratified  the  favourite  taste  for  embellishing,  and 
corroborating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought,  addi- 
tional probability  to  the  Scriptui^e  narrative,  and 
dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  triumphs. 
[Esther,  Book  of.] 

It  only  remains  to  notwe  Zerubbabers  place  in 
the  geneal<^y  of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  ob* 
served  that  in  the  geneal<^es  Matt.  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  moie 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jedioniaa  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Meri  and  Nathan.  Here  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
Judah,  the  foremost  man  of  his  country,  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  representing  him  as  descend- 
ing from  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  Dsvid,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  unknown  persona.  We  find  him, 
too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  femHy  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  mna  the  la«-t  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  grandson,  neither  the  histoiy,  runr  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  bdng  a  nor  i-ela- 
tive  of  Jeooniah,  while  at  the  same  time  th«  natural 
interpretation  of  Jer.  xxii.  30  shows  Jeocttiah  to 
have  been  childlcas.  The  inference  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jeooniah*s  royal  estate,  the  grandbon  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  ol 
David.  [Salathiel  ;  Gemealoot  of  Cubkt. 
For  Zerubbabel'a  desceadanto  see  Hamaniak  8  T 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  iu  the  Greek  form 
of  ZOBOBABEL.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SETBULAH  ir^y% and  once  *  Vnt :  Sof  oi Ito 
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Sarvh).  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  tbe  JewiHi 
noords  art  read,  will  be  known  aa  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  hei-oes  of  DaTid's  army — ^Abiahat . 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "  ions  of  Zerviah."  She 
and  Abigail  are  spediied  in  the  gencalogj  of 
IkTid'B  ftmily  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  *<aiiten 
of  the  ions  of  Jene  *'  (ver.  16 ;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL 
vii.  10,  §1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enou^  to 
raise  a  suspicion  Uiat  she  was  not  a  danghter  of 
Jesse,  a  snspicion  which  is  corroborated  bj  the 
statement  of  2  Sam.  zrii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the 
younger  of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  ^ey  were  both  the  daughters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be — as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  conjectured — ^the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites,  and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife,  or 
some  other  perKm  unknown,  must  for  erer  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  toI.  i.  p.  401 .]  Other 
ezplanatsooa  are  gtrea  under  Naha8H|  toI.  ii.  p.  457. 
Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Isfaai)  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab-ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  {Ant.  tU.  1,  §3)  explicitly  states 
LIS  name  to  hare  been  Souri  (lovpt),  but  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
ooverBd  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  It  again.  The  mother  of  audi 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  haye  been  a  remark- 
able woman^  and  this  may  account  for  the  fiict, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  family  is  always 
called  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
sacred  records.  [O.] 

ZETHAM  (Dm :  Zri0dy,  ZM/i ;  Alex.  Zai- 

$6/1,  2o$6fi :  Zethan,  Zathan.)  The  son  of  Laadan* 
a  Gersbonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  22  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehieli, 
and  so  the  grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZE'THAK(|nn:  ZmMi^;  Alex.  *H«i£r:  Ze- 

than).  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

ZETHAB  Om :  'AjSoraCdt :  Zethar),    One 

of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus  who  attended 
upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded  to  bring  Vashti 
into  his  presence  (£sth.  i.  10). 

Zr A  (y^T :  Zov4 :  Zie\  One  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZinSACKn^V,  once  "KnV:  2ci/»;  Alex.Si/Ba, 

and  in  ch.  xvi.  2,  ^ififia ;  Joseph.  2i/3as :  Siba).  A 
pcmn  who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with 
BO  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xiz. 
17,  29).    He  had  been  a  slave  (tSP)  of  the  house 

of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  in- 
cursion which  proved  so  fiital  to  his  master's 
family)  had  been  set  free  (Joseph.  Ant,  vii.  5,  §5). 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  he  had  so 
fiu-  improved,  that  when  first  encountered  in  the 
history  he  is  head  of  an  establiahment  of  fifteen 
MAS  and  twenty  slaves.  David's  reception  of  Me- 
phtbosheth  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with 
his  whole  establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bond- 
age from  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  free.  It 
rsduosd  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 

*  2  Sam.  sri  I. 
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to  the  positioL  of  a  mere  dependant.  Hie  knov- 
ledge  of  this  fadt  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  hl> 
conduct  towards  David  and  towards  Mei^iboabetk. 
Beyond  this  the  writer  has  nothmg  to  add  to  his 
remarks  on  Ziba  under  the  head  «f  Methibo* 
8HETR.  [G.] 

ZIB'IA  '^K^S V :  SciStd :  Stbia).    A  Bcn^snitc, 

apparently,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  son  of  SbaH 
haraim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (n^SV:    ^^^  ImOaiw;    Akz 

AiScd,  'IsMiSd :  Selna).  A  native  of  Beerriieba,  ani 
mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xiL  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

ZIB'E0K(;\pnV:S«i3ry«(r:fiMsMi).   FwLtha 

of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Eaau^s 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hivite,  he 
is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (vers.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  40).  the 
latter  signifyuig  '  cave-dweUer,"  and  the  fi»nDer 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  noUiing 
of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes ;  or  more  probably 
^^nn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  mistmnscription  for  ^HTin 
(theHorite). 

Another  difBculty  connected  with  thia  Sbcon 
is,  that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and 
in  ver.  24  his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be 
easily  expUuoed  by  supposing  that  n3  refers  to 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  p^eoediDg 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  sbofiM  be  observed,  has  |^. 
An  allusion  is  made  to  some  unrecorded  fJKt  in  the 
history  of  the  Horites  in  the  pasa^,  **  this  [was 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wildemessi, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  ftither  "  (Gen.  zxxri. 
24).    The  word  rendered  ** mules"  in  the  A.  V. 

is  the  Hcb.  Q^\  perhaps  the  Emims  or  gianta,  as 

in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D^^n,  and  so  also 

Onkelos  and  Pseudojwiathan,  Gesenius  prefm  *'  bot- 
springs,"  following  the  VtUg,  rendering.  Sfaeen 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes,  or  phylardia^  af  the 
Horitea  (ver.  29).  For  the  identifiaitioo  with 
Beeri,  father  of  Judith  the  HitUtc  (Gen.  zsvi.  34), 
see  Beeri,  and  see  also  Anah.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZIOH'RI  («*PT :  Zexpef :  Zeckri).     1.  Son  of 

Ixhar  the  son  ofKohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  Bene 
is  incorrectly  given  in  modem  editions  of  the  A.  T. 
**  Zithri,"  though  it  is  printed  ZiCUBl  in  the  ed. 
of  1611. 

2.  (ZaxP^i  -^I^x*  Zcxpf.)  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zcxp^  t  ^I^*  Zoxp/*)  A  Benjamite  of  th* 
sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). 

4.  (Zexf>^. )  A  Benjamite  of  the  sona  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

6.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  ceded  Zaboh  and 
Zagoub  (1  Chr.  is.  15). 

6.  A  descendant  of  EUenr  the  son  of  Hoses 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  either  of  Eliezer,  the  cJiief  of  tlie  Beii- 
benites  in  the  n>ign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxviL  16). 

8.  {Zapl;  Alex.  Zaxpi-)  Of  the  tribe  of  Jodsh. 
His  son  Amasiah  commanded  200,000  men  in  Je* 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16jU 

9.  (Zaxop^of-)  Father  of  Eliahaphat,  one  €ifth« 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

10.  (Z«xp< ;  Alex.  *EC«XP'-)  ^^  £|^raim'.n 
hero  in  the  invadiog  armv  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Ke> 
maliah  (2  Chr.  xxviu.  7).  In  the  battle  whj»* 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Jodah,  Max* 
seiah  !he  kings  son,  Azrikam,  the  prefc«.<i  of  n^ 
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mfaoe,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  next  to  tiie  king  ^«^U 
by  the  hand  of  Ziohri. 

11.  (Zffxpt.)  Father  or  aneeKtor  of  JoEi  14 
<Neii.  xi.  9).    He  was  probah^f  a  Benjamite. 

12.  A  prieat  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
Joiakimtlieaonof  Je8haa(Neh.xii.l7).  [W.A.W.] 

ZIDDIM  (D^iyn,  with  the  daf.  artide:  rmw 
Tm^mir ;  Alex,  omita :  Aaeddim),  One  of  the  for- 
tified towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali,  aooording 
to  the  preaent  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Josh. 
six.  35).    The  tFanslators  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  appear 

tc  have  read  the  word  in  the  original,  Q^'l^Hy  "  the 

Tynans"  while  those  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the 

other  hand,  read  it  as  fn^,  Zidon.    Theae  readings 

were  probabW'  both  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
aame  next  following  that  in  question,  rix.  Zer, 
was  that  of  Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
•nd  indeed  Tyra  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the 
allotment,  not  of  Naphtali,  but  of  Asher  (xix.  28, 
29).  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {MeffiOah,  i.)  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  mark  in  idtatifi^Bg  hat-Tsiddim 
with  Jr«/r  CkUtai,  which  Schwan  (182)  with  much 
inrobability  takes  to  be  the  present  J7at<ln,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  well  known  JTum  ffattin,  or 
"  Hoins  of  Hattin,"  a  fow  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 
This  idntification  falls  in  with  the  foct  that  the 
&ree  next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  haye 
been  connected  with  the  lake.  [G.] 

ZmETJAH  (n»nV:  t*99K(iui  Sedeeuu). 
A  priest,  or  fomUy  of  priests,  who  signed  the  core- 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1).  The  name  is 
Identical  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 

ZSDEKIAB. 

ZIDON  or  SIDGN  fl^TV  «nd  fV^i  2iUw: 
Sidm).  Gen.  x.  19,15;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28 ;  Judg. 
i.  31,  xriii.  28 ;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4)  ;  b.  xxiu.  2,  4, 
12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxrii.  3;  Ex.  xxriiL  21,  22; 
Zecfa.  ix.  2;  Matt  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vi. 
17,  X.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.— An 
smdent  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude 
33°  34'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsfddn, 
signifies  **  Fishing,"  or  **  Fishery  "  (see  Gesenius, 
«.«.).  Its  modem  name  is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  whidi  it  once  garu  its  own  name  (Joseph.  Ant* 
▼.  3,  §1,T^  fUya  wtHop  ^t9Awos  vSKtms)  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  recede  to  a  distance  of 
two  mil«i  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  which  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  "The  plain  is 
flat  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Bcmihook  for  Syria  and  Paletiine,  **  but  near  the 
coast  line  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  uito  the  sea  in  a 
aouth-westem  direction.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  proDumtory  thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of 
Zidmi.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  bj 
the  citadel "  {Enc,  Britannica,  8th  edition,  s.*.). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe* 
lior  in  intovst  to  its  neighbour  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  asMciated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
paasagee  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cities 
are  mentioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir> 
eumstanoe  which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acd- 
omtal,  or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the 
•eafost  of  the  two  dties  to  Pdestine,  men  it  not 
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that  some  doubt  on  this  point  ia  raised  by  the 
order  being  reversed  in  two  works  whidb  were 
written  at  a  period,  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  loo^ 
temporary  superiority  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
However  this  maj  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two, 
lyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  splendid  prophecies  directed  ag^iinst 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Ee.  xxvi.,  xxvii.^ 
xxviii.  1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  against  Zidon  (Ex. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  pi^omicant  Biblical 
interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  grnter  sntiquity 
than  Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
when  their  dty  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  ol 
Ascalon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Justin,  however,  is  sath  a  weak  autho- 
rity for  anj  disputed  historical  fact,  and  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi.  2) 
that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. In  oootradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  nevei 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed connexion  between  Tyre  snd  Zidon  is  momlly 
impossible.  This  is  a  vary  strong  point;  but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  ss  no  one  can 
prove  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  the  veiy  distant  period  when  alone  the  Zkionians 
would  have  built  Tyr^  if  they  founded  it  at  all ; 
or  that  it  would  have  ar  plied  not  only  to  the  oon- 
sdoua  and  deliberate  founding  of  a  colony,  but 
likewise  to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  a 
city,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  ic 
21idouians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyiians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.  And  at  any  rate  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  dties.  This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  thai 
Zidon  was  the  fiist-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 5),  ana 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Great  Zidon,"  or  "  the 
Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It  is  confirmed,  likewise, 
by  Sidonians  being  used  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
Phoeuicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  Judg. 
xviii.  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being 
no  deliveier  to  Laish  whoi  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  **  it  was  far  from  Zidon  ;  ** 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  bean  then  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre, 
which  professed  mbstantially  the  same  religion, 
and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer  ( Ju^^  xviii. 
28).  It  is  in  aooonlance  with  the  infeienoe  to  be 
drawn  fi-om  these  circumstances  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  ia  mention 
both  of  Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  (Of.  xr.  425, 
n.  xxiii.  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Skfonians  if 
called  *«Sidonia''  {Od.  xiu.  285).  One  point, 
however,  in  the  Homeric  poents  deserves  to  be 
specially  noted  concerning  the  Sidonians,  that  thr.y 
are  never  hers  mentioned  as  trodtr^  oc  praised  fot 
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th«ir  DMitical  AMI,  for  which  thej  were  aft«i  unuds 
•o  odebnted  rHerod.  rii.  44,  96).  Thr  trader^ 
are  inyariabU  known  bj  the  general  naniR  of  Phoe- 
nidani.  which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Sidonians : 
hot  still  the  special  praise  of  Sdouians  was  as 
fkilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distribnted 
ptixea  at  the  games  in  honour  of  Patrodus,  he  gare 
as  the  prue  of  the  swiftest  runner,  a  large  silver 
bowl  for  mixing  wine  with  water,  which  had  been 
cunningly  made  hj  the  skilful  Sidonians,  but 
which  Phoenicians  had  broaght  oTer  the  sea  (77. 
xxiii.  748, 744).  And  when  Menelaas  wished  to  give 
to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
Taluable,  he  prmented  him  with  a  similar  mixing- 
bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the 
work  of  Hephaestus,  which  had  been  a  gift  to 
Meneians  hinuelf  from  Phaedimus,  king  of  the 
Sidonians  (O/.  iv.  614-618,  and  Od.  xy.  he). 
And  again,  all  the  beautifullj  embroidered  robes 
of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected  one  as  an 
ofTeriog  to  Athene,  were  the  productions  of  Sidonian 
women,  which  Paris,  when  coming  to  Troy  with 
Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  (//.  vi.  289-295). 
But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as  having 
boon  brought  from  Sidon  in  Sidonian  vesseb  or  by 
Sidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  principally  6tted  out  at  seaporta  of 
Phoenicia  to  tne  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasioD  of 
Nebuchadnessar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
6oned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  appean  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  Whed  the  people  called 
*'  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant,  aa, 
for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to  Hii^am  that 
there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that  could  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  v.  6) ;  and 
possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  fiither  of  Jezebel,  is 
called  their  king  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to 
Menander  in  Josephus  {Ant,  viii.  13,  §2),  was  king 
of  the  Tynans.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning 
when  Ashtoreth  is  called  the  Goddess,  or  Abomina- 
tion, of  the  Zidonians  (A  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
1 3),  or  when  women  of  ue  Zidonians  are  mentioned 
in  i^erence  to  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  1).  And  this 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  phrases, «« daughter 
of  Zidon,"  and  "  merdiants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  onoe 
of  •*  Zidon  "  iUelf  (Is.  xxiii.  12, 2, 4)  in  the  prophecy 
of  Iniah  against  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was 
thieatened  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  S). 
Still,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  during  this 
epodi  is  very  scsntj,  amounting  to  scarcely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  w  gain  was  trade  in 
slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  from 
sellmg  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phoenioians, 
p.  1001];  that  the  dty  was  governed  by  kings 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadneszar,  it  had  furnished  ma- 
rineiv  to  Tpe  (Ex.  xxvii.  8);  that,  at  one  period, 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre; 
and  that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seised  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
It  seems  stnnge  to  hear  of  the  subjection  of  one 
great  dty  to  another  great  dty  only  twenty  miles 
off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion ;  but  the  &ct  is  rendered  conceivable 

«  In  an  ezoellent  sooount  of  this  revoltk  Bp.  Thlrtwall 
sevnu  to  have  regsided  Dlodorus  a»  meaning  SUon  itseU 
by  the  words  jr  rg  ltZv¥i»»¥,  xvi.  41  (Uisiofy  ^  Grmst, 
vi.  I7f) ;  and  Mfot,  fii  bis  Vvvnth  translation  of  Dlodorw 
{Bi^lxottitque  Bittahqvie  dt  Diodan  U  JUiOe,  l*aris,  IsaT, 
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by  the  rebtion  of  Atncns  to  its  a  lies  after  the  1^ 
sian  war,  and  by  th^  history  of  the  Italian  repoMics 
in  the  middle  aces.  It  is  not  mi|m>bable  thai  its 
rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  Ukb  inflisential  in 
indudng  Zidon,  noore  than  a  century  later,  to  sofcasit 
to  Nebnchadnenar,  s^^Munenlly  withoat  ofiering  any 


During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  m  i  iiis  to 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
it  ftr  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  dtiei  in  v«alth 
and  importance  (Diod.  xvi.  44;  MeU,  i.  12). 
It  is  veiy  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyx«  fay 
Nebttchadnesxar  had  tended  not  only  to  weakfn  »uA 
impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre ;  as  itm*as  an  obvious  expedient 
for  any  Tyrian  merdumts,  artisans,  and  sailoia,  who 
deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to  transfer  tbcdr 
reddenoe  to  Zidon.  However  this  may  be,  in  tbe  ex. 
pedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidcmians  were 
highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-eminently  important 
elment  of  his  naval  power.  When ,  from  a  hill  near 
Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boaUrsoe  in  his  fleet*  the 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  44). 
When  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden 
canopy  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100);  when  be 
wished  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Penena* 
he  entrusted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  gallej,  aa  was 
his  wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128);  aqd 
when  the  Tyrants  and  general  offioen  of  his  great 
expedition  sat  in  order  of  honour,  the  king  of  the 
2>idonians  sat  firat  (viii.  67).  Again,  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  veaads 
of  the  whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoeniciana,  the 
Sidonians  (vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  H<«ier  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  thai 
Nii*eus  (thrice-named)  waa  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  cfUr  the  son  of  Pdeos, 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  tbe  Sidoni- 
ans, when  he  praises  the  vutls  of  Artemisia 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  thdr  crews),  by  nying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole 
fleet,  '*  after  the  Sidoniane  "  (vii.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  IVrsia,  wbkh  led 
to  one  of  the  most  dissatrous  eatastraphes  reuadtd 
in  history.  Unlike  the  si^  and  a4>tiire  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  ia  nanmtcd  by  se> 
vend  writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renownad  oonqoeror, 
the  fiite  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  history 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  oonnectfd 
with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (B.O.  359-338),  a  nMoarch 
who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  avenion  and 
oontempt.  Henoe  the  calamitous  overthrow  of  Sidos 
has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  The  prindpal  drcumstanoes  were  these 
While  the  Penians  were  making  prepaimtiooa  ia 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  sunc 
Pereian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppiwaivdy 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidonbn*  divi- 
sion of  the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this,  the  SkSeoian 
people  projected  a  revolt ;  and  having  first  oonoerted 
arrangements  with  other  Phoenician  dties,  and  sBvie 
a  treaty  with  Nectanebus,  they  put  thdr  des^nr 
into  execution,  lliey  commenced  by  oommittb^ 
outrages  in  a  residence  and  park  (vopdScMras)  6t 

lorn.  V.  73),  actaallj  tianslatcs  tbe  words  bj  'SUosl* 
rbe  rMl  mesnlng,  lM>w«*-er,  seems  to  be  ss  sUtad  to  ttar 
text,  indeed,  otherwise  there  was  no  snfflcKnt  nsaoD  ftr 
menuoning  Tripolis  ae  specially  cnmecliid  w'th  tbe  i  himsi 
of  tbe  war 
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Uie  Peniaa  king ;  they  bornt  a  krge  store  of  fedder 
whidi  had  been  collected  for  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  tiiey  seized  and  put  to  death  the  Persians  who 
bad  been  guilty  of  insults  towards  the  Sidonians. 
Aftorwards,  under  their  King  Tennes,  with  the 
'.jftisianoe  from  Egypt  of  4000  Greek  meixsenaries 
under  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian  satraps 
d«in  Phoenicia ;  they  sti^engthened  the  defences  of 
their  dty,  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  100  trii-eroes,  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.    But  their  King 
Tenncs  pitired  a  traitor  to  thei.  cause — and  in  per- 
f.^rmanoe  of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  beti-ayed 
into  the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cttizeos  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.     Five  hnndi-ed  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplicsr 
tion,  shared  the  same  fiite ;  and  by  concert  between 
Tenncs  and  Mentor,  the  Persian   troops  were  ad- 
mitted wiUiin  the  gates,   and  occupied  the  city 
walls.    The  Sidoniana,  before  the  arrival  of  Ochus, 
lud  burnt  thdr  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leaving 
the  town;   and  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Penian  troops,  they  adopted  the 
desperste  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
theu*  &milies,  and  setting  Are  each  man  to  his  own 
house  (B.C.  351).    Forty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames.     Tennes  himself  did 
not  save  his  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.     The 
]>rivilege  of  seaidiing  the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 
After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  giadually  rcco- 
TM'ed  from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigrants  from  other 
citieb  must  have  settled  in  it ;  and  probably  many 
Sidonian  sailors  survived,  who  had  been  plying  their 
trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  ci^.    The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  about  eighteen  years  aflerwai-ds  (B.C.  333), 
and  then   the    inhabitants  of   the  restored   (^ity 
opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own  accord, 
from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Darius  and 
the   Persians  (Arrian,  Anab.  Al.  ii.    15).     The 
impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  revcit  cf  Sdcn  :^ov  be- 
came ap|)ai«nt;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.     Afler  aiding  to  biing  upon  Tyre  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  Uieir  own  city, 
they  were  so  &r  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives  of 
many  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Curtius, 
iv.  4, 15).     From  this  time  Sidcm,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important 
political  part  in  history.    It  became,  however,  again 
a  flourishing  town — and  Polybius  (v.  70)  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Antiochns  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against  Sidra 
(B.C.  21 8),  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  it  from 
tha  abundance  of  its  resources,  and  the  gi^eat  number 
cf  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or  refugees.    Sub- 
■eqaently,  according  to  Joaephus  (Ani,  xiv.  10,  §2), 
Jiuius  Ctiesar  wrote  a  letter  respecting  Hyrcanus, 
which  he  addreaaed  to  the  **  Magistrates,  Ckmncii  and 
Demos  of  Sidon."    This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  thou^ 
Dioo  Casaiua  says  (Ixiv.  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his 
amval  in  the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seditions 

\  Fttny  elsewhere  (JVU.  BUL  xzzvL  66  [98])  givea  an 
aoromt  of  tbe  suppoMd  accidental  Invention  of  giaas  In 
Fbocnida.  The  story  is  that  some  merohanta  on  the  saa- 
iborv  made  ose  of  some  lumpe  of  natron  to  support  their 
eaukSrona ;  and  that,  when  the  natron  was  8ub}ect«^  to  ih» 
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oonduct.  Net  iong  aftor,  Strabo  in  his  aooount  of 
Phoenicia,  says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  **  Both  wer% 
illustrious  and  splendid  formerly,  a3i\d  now;  but 
which  should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  betweoi  the  inhabitants  "  (xvi.  \\, 
756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
on  a  fine  naturally.formed  harbour.  He  rpeaks  ol 
the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  tbe  sciencetr  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  oppoi> 
tunities  were  aflbi-ded  in  Sidon  for  acquirinji:  a  know- 
ledge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  distinguished 
philosophers,  natives  of  Sidon,  asBoethus,  with  whom 
he  stucUed  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  bro- 
ther Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Stiabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  k^own  of  the  state  of 
Sidon  when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Kazareth,  and  is  the  most 
northern  city  which  is  menUoned  in  connexion  with 
his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  Sidon  {Nat,  Hist.  v.  17  (19)  ;^  and  during  the 
Roman  period  we  x^ay  o)nceive  Tjrre  and  Sidon  as 
two  thriving  cities,  oach  having  an  extensive  trade, 
and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture ;  the  latter 
of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  pui-ple  dyes  from  shell-fish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  reason  tor  following  minutely 
the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shared  gene- 
rally the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  seveial  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered  accordingly 
more  tiian  Tyro  previous  to  the  &tal  year  1291  b.c. 
Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen  quite 
80  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-DIn,  emir  of  the 
Druses  between  1594  and  1634,  and  the  settlement 
at  Sayda  of  French  commercial  houses,  it  had  a  re- 
vival of  trade  in  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  became  the  principal  dty  on  the 
Ssrrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the  east  and 
the  west  (see  Mimoires  du  Chetalier  d^Arvisux, 
Paris,  1735,  tom.  i.  p.  294-379).  This  was  put 
an  end  to  at  the  dose  of  last  century  by  violence 
and  oppression  (Hitter's  Erdkunds^  Siebcehnter 
theil,  ersto  abtheilung,  drittes  buch,  pp.  405-6), 
closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  whicii  the  popula- 
tion of  the  dty  was  at  one  time  estimati^  at  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population,  if  it  ever  approach^l 
such  a  high  point,  has  since  materially  ^eereaeec, 
and  apparently  does  not  now  exceed  5000 ;  b* it  the 
town  still  shows  signs  of  fonner  wealt':  and  the 
houses  are  better  constructed  and  more  •'uiu  '.ban 
those  at  Tjrre,  being  many  of  them  built  oi  ateoc 
Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalla 
(Robinson's  BiUical  Jiuearohes,  iii.  p.  418-419). 
As  a  protection  against  the  Turks,  its  ancient  har- 
bour was  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth  by  the 
orders  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  so  that  only  small  boats 
can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger  vessels  anchor  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  only  protected  from  the 
south  and  east  winds  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Faisstine,  1858,  p.  398).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe  now  mainly  passes  through 
Beyrout,  as  its  most  important  oommerdal  centre ; 
and  the  natural  advautagea  of  Beyrout  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  purposes  of  modem  navigation,  are  ae 

action  of  fire  In  ooq|taiettoa  with  tbe  sea  aand,  a  tnuiai 
lucent  vitreous  stream  was  aeen  to  flow  along  tbe  ground 
This  sborj.  however,  is  now  discredited ;  as  it  reqnlrsf 
iDtense  fnniaee  beat  to  produce  the  fasloa.  See  artlcli 
•  Oiaas  "  Id  the  enq/dofotOa  BriUmmioa,  ath  ediUoa. 
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KlTrre. 

In  cuoduiion  it  luf  ba  ofaaBTod,  that  «kike  in 
Mir  ova  tUM*  DO  importent  ramina  of  utiquitj 
hari  ban  diaBorvad  at  or  Mu  Tfra,  the  cue  ia 
diAnot  with  Sidoo.  At  tlkt  baae  of  the  moaaUiiB 
til  tlK  (Mt  of  the  ton  tbtn  are  numannu  *pul- 
chna  in  tha  inck,  jud  there  are  likewi^  jepulchral 
cmm  in  the  adjoining  pJain  (see  Pottfr,  Encyd^, 
BritiBM.  I.  c).  "In  Januuy,  1S5&,"  anji  Ur. 
Porter,  ■*  one  oT  the  lepulchral  OTfa  WW  *sd- 
denUUf  apraii  at  a  ipot  about  a  mile  S.E.  of  the 
ctf,  and  in  it  wna  diaconred  om  of  the  nmt 
boiuljfiii  and  intercating  Phoenidan  monumenta  in 

eiiiltm.     It  ia  a  nrcDphagua the  bd 

of  which  ia  hewn  in  the  fDrin  of  a  munim7  with 
the  bee  im.  Upon  the  apper  part  of  the  Ud  ii  a 
perfect  Phoioician  inacriptwa  in  twentr-two  linca, 
id  of  the  aajcophagiu  itwlf  it  another 
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Nintrth  dirisiva  of  the  Seulpturea  in  the  Louire. 
At  lint  Hgbt,  the  material  of  which  it  ii  compnwl 
m*j  be  (aulj  mistaktn;  and  it  h»  been  ■uppraed 
to  be  black  maiblr.  On  the  authoritf,  boweri 
of  U.  :^Dchard  of  Paria,  who  hat  saminBi  it  n , 
duaely.  it  ma;  be  elated,  that  the  mnnphagtu  ii  if 
black  BfHiiW,  which,  aa  hr  at  i*  known,  U  more 
abundant  in  Egypt  than  tlaewhttt.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  fatunof  the  muntounaon  the  hd 
aradacidedlyof  the  Egyptian  type,and  the  head-drees 
b  EgjptiaD.  with  the  btwl  of  a  biid  eculptared  m 
what  might  lOTB  tbt  plaa  of  the  light  and  left 
•houUcr.  l^era  an  thenfbn  be  little  nuoa  to 
doubt  that  thii  Bimphagiia  wia  either  made  in 
Egrpt  and  teat  Uwac*  to  bidoo,  or  (hat  it  wu  made 
in  Vbooiida  in  imitttioa  of  BmiUr  work*  rf  art  in 
Egypt.  The  inacriptiooa  tbakMlrw  an  the  loogeat 
PhooiKUD  macripUona  which  han  come  down  to 
our  timn.  A  tmulatioa  of  them  waa  publiefaed 
by  Profeaaor  Diftrich  at  Uaihorg  m  1835,  and 
by  Proftuor  Ewald  at  Gottingai  io  18^6.  The 
predamibaot  idea  of  them  teinu  to  be  ts  warn  all 
moi,  nndar  ptoitltr  W  the  monarch'!  cune,  agaiolt 
(fiening  hia  aarcaphafiu  OT  diitarbing  fail  repue  for 
aoj  purpoee  whatcrer,  especially  in  order  to  aeaich 
for  traaurea,  of  which  he  aoionnly  dedana  there  are 
none  in  fait  tomb.  Tbt  king*!  title  ii  ■■  King  of  the 
SidouiaDi;"  and,  at  ii  th«  <m*  with  ElfalHal,  dkd- 
tiooed  in  the  Book  of  Kingi  ( 1 K.  iri.  31),  there  mutt 
remain  ■  oeitaio  doubt  whether  thii  wat  a  title  oidi- 
Darily  anomed  by  kingi  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  (ignificatim.  We  Itam  from  the  imcHptkui 
that  the  king'a  mothfo'  wat  a  prieateaa  of  Athtoitth. 
Wilh  regard  to  the  preciae  date  of  the  king*!  reign. 
there  docs  not  aeem  to  be  any  cooduuie  indiatiai. 
tnald  GDD)eetnia  that  he  reigned  not  long  before 
the  nth  century  B.C.  [t.  T.] 
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bitaata  of  Zidcn.  They  i 
of  Canaan  le/l  to  prartoe  the  Inetilaa  in  tke  ait 
of  war  ( Jadg.  iii.  3),  and  odoiiia  of  them  a|fi 
to  ha*e  nnead  up  into  the  hill  aiuntry  &«  Lt- 
banoa  to  M  tirephotfa-maim  (Juh.  tij;.  4,  sy^  whence 
In  later  timei  they  hewed  redar-tnaa  £k  Dwt^  aid 
Solomon  (I  Chr.  uii.  4).  They  oppreatd  the  b- 
radltea  00  their  lint  mtranee  into  the  CHUtry  .Jodf. 
I.  t2),aadappartohaTcliridalimriDcia,  1 1 1 1  iaii 
life  (JudE.  iTiii.  T)  ;  they  wen  akiirDl  in  bewuu 
timber  (1  K.  t.  Sl.ud  wen  employed  fv  this  pBTpw 
by  Solomon.  Tb^  wen  idobten,  and  wu^upfvd 
Aihtorethaa  thdr  tutelat7g«U<aa(I  K.a.  h,33. 
3  K.  ain.  13),  V  well  at  the  iOD^  Bvl.  fruo 
whom  their  king  wb  named  (1  E.  irt.  31  >.  TIh 
term  Zidooiana  among  the  Hebrewi  appeara  to  kn* 

among  the  Greeki.  In  El  uni.  30,  the  Td%3U 
read  DTY,  the  LXX.  probably  TTIt  nr.  w 
-CK  «1^V.  Zidoaiag  woi»ai  {Fterri :  kifm^ 
Sidotiiiu)  were  in  Sohxnoa  t  baiwn  (1  K.  n.  1  . 

ZIF>.  'II:  ntor;  Alei-few.  Zio),  1  E.  Ti. 
37.    [Ufurra.] 

ZIHA  (KITY:  IwMa,  S«J;  Akx.  »■■». 
iuila:  SOa,  Sola).  ].  TW  diildRO  of  Ztha  wen 
a  lamily  of  (iethiDim  who  retncned  with  ^n^ 
babeI(Eir.ii.l3i  Neh.ni.4«).  2.  (Vat.  oKiti: 
Alei.  iiaA:  SoaAa.)  Chief  of  the  Nethiam  m 
(^ei  (Keh.ii.  21).  The  naipe  ia  pobafaly  tto 
of  a  family,  and  ao  identical  with  the  prccadios. 

ZK'I^O(}Spi;,aDdtwia':^;  3.»Us, 
onoe  XrnAila ;  in  Chroa.  'OsAm  sJtXi,  Xa^A^t : 
Alei.  ^tJuKay,  but  alao  ^uttXty,  ^fveXa;  Jovp^ 
lectAs:  Sktkg).  A  plax  which  |iiiiii  a 
epedil  intemt  fr«n  ita  haiing  been  the  nuima 
'  the  priratc  property  of  DiTid.  It  u  fint  uae^ 
lid  in  the  aliili:^e  ct  the  towna  of  Ji^ifa  ia 
Joah.  jr.,  where  it  b  eo 
thoae  of  the  eitren 
Zephath,  and  Hadi 
both}.  It  out  o( 
amongit  the  plaoe*  which  were  aUotted  out  1/  the 
territory  of  Judah  to  iiiiiieaii  (lii.  5).  We  grn 
9-  it  in  the  poaamicB  of  the  l%i]aD» 
mil.  6\,  when  it  waa,  at  LkTid'i  mtoeit, 
I  Dpon  him  by  Adiidi  king  of  Ouh.  He 
heie  for  a  yrar  •  and  four  moatha  ibM. '' , 
mi.  Ii,  2fi;  1  Chr.  ni.  I,  SO).  It  wa 
receired  the  newt  of  Saul'i  death  {i  Sam. 
10).  He  then  relinquithad  it  for  HrU<a 
Ziklag  ia  iinaily  msitioDed,  in  cBanfmat 
with  Beereheba,  Huanhul,  and  other  tcwm  ea:  Ihi 
■outh,  aa  being  leuthalated  by  the  peobk  of  Judah 
after  their  return  from  theCaptirity  (NtLtL^j. 

■ting  »  many  notiat.    On  the  one  hiaA 

in  "  the  lonth  "  (a^yoi)  k 
both  from  the  towna  named  with  it,  ml 

with'-tbeuuIhoftheCl 
of  Caleb,"  nrk  of 

ere  at  Zipb  and  Uao 

I  Wai-n'mio)  (In. 
and  twtDIJdaTa 
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pMtD  (1  Sam.  XXV.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  Uub 
V;  diflScolt  to  reooncUe  with  its  connexioa  with  the 
Philistines,  sod  with  the  fiict — ^which  follows  from 
the  DAmtive  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  (see  9,  10,  21>— that 
it  was  north  of  the  Brook  Boor.  The  word  em- 
plojed  in  1  Sam.  xxrii.  5,  7,  11,  to  denote  the 
region  in  which  it  stood,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
kaa-Shtfetaht  as  it  must  hare  heen  had  Ziklag  stood 
in  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  hat-Sadeh, 
which  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  omd  P,  App.  §15)  renders 
•*  the  field."  On  tlie  whole,  though  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south 
or  Ncgeb  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  a  connexion  which  may  hare  lasted 
from  the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days 
•f  Abraham  and  Isaac.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
woid  tadeh  ia  used  in  Qen.  xlv.  7,  for  the  countiy 
4iocupied  by  the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  situated  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near 
Kadesh.  The  name  of  Plsnui  also  occurs  in  the 
came  passage.  But  further  investigation  is  neoea- 
aary  before  we  can  remove  the  residence  of  Kabal 
ao  for  sonth.  His  Maon  would  in  that  case  be- 
osma,  not  the  Maim  which  lies  near  Zif  and 
KinnU^  but  that  which  was  the  head-quarten  of 
the  Maonites,  or  Mehunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eu8ebi«s  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  tra- 
vellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey 
from  Gasa  to  Sues  in  1842  (in  WUliams's  Holy 
City,  i.  463-8),  was  told  of  "  an  ancient  site  called 
A^loodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  Walls," 
three  honrs  east  of  SebAta,  which  again  was  two 
hours  and  a  half  sooth  of  Khalasa.  This  he  con- 
sdden  as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  liobinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  heard  of  'AmU^  as  lying  south- 
west i^  Milh,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  (B,  R.  ii. 
201),  a  position  not  disoordaat  with  that  of  Mr. 
fiowlands.  The  identificatioD  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  {Negeb,  209)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, and  until  further  invest^ation  into  the  dis- 
trict in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
luune  it  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct— and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of  Dr. 

Eli  Smith  (^#X«Mk£»  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ed. 

p.  115a)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this — the 
simikrity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  oon- 
jectnre  almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in  Hebrew, 

aVpv,  a^.  [G.] 

ZILXAH  (nW:  SffXXi:  Sella).    One  of  the 

two  wives  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addreised  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch 
{Comm.  on  Gen.)  regards  the  names  of  Lamech's 
wives  and  of  bis  daughter  as  significant  of  the 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  plaoe 
in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
position  of  the  woman.  **  NaanuUi  signifies  the 
lovely,  beautiful  woman ;  whilst  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Evs,  the  lif'egiving.  .  . .  The 
women  weie,  in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  re- 
garded merely  as  the  propagatom  of  the  human 
fomily ;  beauty  and  gracefuhiess  b^n  to  command 
homage.  . .  .  Even  the  wives  of  Lamech  manifest 
the  tnuisition  into  this  epoch  of  beauty ;  for  whilst 
one  wife,  Ziilah  reminds  still  of  assistance  and  pro- 

:««wn  (n^y,  "  shadow"),  the  other  Adah,  heart 
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a  Bame  almost  synoaymous  with  Naamah,  tad  Uk^ 
wise  signifying  ornament  and  lovelinew." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ja^har,  Adidh  aod 
Ziilah  are  both  daughten  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare 
children,  but  Ziilah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  ia 
cfmsequenoe  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZILTAH  {nth] :  ZcA^ :  Zelpha).  A  Syrian 

given  by  Laban  to  his  daughter  Leah  as  an  attend- 
ant  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a 
cuncnbine.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Ash«r 
(Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxr.  26,  xxxrii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHA'I  (^nW :    2aXa0f ;    Alex.  SoAc: : 

Selet/ua).  1.  A  Benjauiite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

2.  {JofAoBl;  FA.  2e|io0c(:  SalathL)  One  of 
the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deserted 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIMIIAH   (nm:    ZafUfiaBi    Alex.   Zo^^ 

T^fAfidB :  Zamma,  2!emma.)  1.  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite.  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  (ZofifAdfi.)  Anothei*  Gershonite,  son  of  Sbi- 
mei  (1  Chr.*vi«  42)  ;  possibly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  (ZtfifidB:  Zenuna.)  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find  Uie 
same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as 
fother  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Compare  **  Ma- 
hath  {he  son  of  Amasai "  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  **  Joel  the  son  of  Axa- 
riah  **  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi.  36  ;  «nd 
<<Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
**  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44.  Unless 
these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

ZIM'BAN  (ppt:  Zo/i3p<v,  Zt/c/B^;  Alex. 

Zc/ipSf,  ZtfAfipw,  Zffxpar :  Zamran).  The  eldest 
son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  tlie  contrary 
would  rether  appear  to  be  the  cai«.  Some  would 
identify  Ziroran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxr.  25, 
but  these  lay  too  for  to  the  north.  The  Greek  form 
of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested 
a  comparison  with  iMfipdfi,  the  chief  dty  of  th) 
Cinaedocoipitae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  weft  ot 
Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  tms 
tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Kendo, 
was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Anbs,  who  in  the 
most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  mav  only 
have  come  into  possession  of  Zabram  at  a  later  period 
(Knobel,  Qenuiii).  Hitzig  and  Lengerke  propose 
to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris,  a  district 
of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  25) ;  but 
Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  tnce  of  it 
in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modem  Ben. 
Omran,  and  the  Bani  Zomaoeis  of  Diodorus,  propoeerf 
by  Mr.  Forster  {Oeogr.  of  Arabia,  i.  431 ),  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZIM'RI  (^D) :  Zo^/Spf :  Zcanhti).    1.  The  sob 

of  Solu,  a  Simeonite  chiefUin,  iUin  by  Phindiai 
with  the  Muiianitish  princess  Coxbi  (Num.  xxy 
14).    When  the  Israelites  at  Shittim  were  onittev 
with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of  Baal  Peor« 
and  wer  t  weeping  before  the  tabernacle,  Zimri  with 
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A  khamelen  disregard  to  his  own  high  positktt  and 
th«  siifferingpi  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  pi«- 
senoe  the  Midianitess  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce 
anfsr  of  Phinehas  was  arotwed,  and  in  the  swift 
Tengeanoe  with  which  he  paisQ«d  the  offenders,  he 
ga^e  the  first  indication  of  that  uncompromisiDg 
■pirit  which  charscteriied  him  in  later  life.  The 
whoU  dnnimstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
lative  of  Joeephus  {Ant.  i?.  6,  §10-12),  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  dirested  of  all  its 
vigour  and  point.  lu  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
Unid  sereivl  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
reioita  upon  Moaes  that  he  himself  had  taken  to 
wife  a  Midianitess,  and  twelve  miiaculous  signs 
attcnl  the  rengesnoe  of  Phinehas. 

li.  describing  the  scene  of  this  tnigedj  an  unosual 
word  is  emplo^d,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering **  tent "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xir,  8.  It  was 
not  the  oKelf  or  ordinaiy  tent  of  the  encampment,  but 
the  nSp,  MMA  (whence  Span,  aloova,  and  our 

aieooe)^  or  dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas 
pui-sued  his  victims.  Whether  this  was  the  tent 
whidh  Zimri  occupied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
whidi  was  in  oonsequenoe  more  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  than  the  vest,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Gesenius  suggests,  one  of  the  tents  which  the  Midi- 
anites  used  lor  the  worship  of  Peor  is  not  to  be 
determined,  though  the  latter  is  favoured  hj  the 
rendering  of  the  Yulg.  hipanar.  The  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac 
it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment  of  the 
tent.  [W.  A.  W.] 

a.  0"!Pf :  Zo^p^;  Joseph.  Aid,  viii.  12,  §5, 

Zofidp^s :  Zambri.)  Fifth  soveraign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  jeu  B.C.  930 
or  929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  diariots 
in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the  crown  by  the 
muitler  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha,  who,  after 
reigning  for  something  more  than  a  year  (compare 
1  K.  zvi.  8  and  10),  was  indulging  in  a  drunken 
revel  in  the  house  of  his  stewiud  Arza  at  Tiitah, 
then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  this  festivi^ 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all 
the  rest  of  Baasha's  family.  But  the  army  which 
at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of  Klah's  murder, 
proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He  imme- 
uately  marched  agajnst  Tirzsh,  and  took  the  city.  I 
Zimn  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  late 
king  s  palace,*  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  ruins 
( 1  K.  ivi.  9-20).  Ewald's  inference  fit>m  Jesebel's 
spt'cch  to  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah*s  death 
the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murdersr  with 
smiles  and  blandishments,  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far-fetch<xi.    [Jezebel.]  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

3.  {Zcmru)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  Tili.  36,  ix.  42). 

5  (Oni  «i  LXX. :  Zambri.)  An  obscure  name, 
mentioned  ^Jer.  xxv.  25)  in  probable  connexion 
witK  Dedan,  Tenia,  Biu,  Arabia  (3^)»  the  mingled 
people  *'  'creb  "  (3ipn),  all  of  whic^  immediately 

V  V  ▼ 

•  Tbe  woni  Is  |tol|(*  which  Ewald  (after  J.  D.  Mi- 

ebsella).  both  hers  sad  In  2  K.  zv.  aft.  insists  on  tianslaUng 
«  hsmn,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that  It  Is  etjmo- 
hwolly  omiMcted,  and  henoe  seeks  conflnnatlon  of  his 
vvv  thai  Zimil  wss  a  Toluptaous  slatn*  of  women.    But 
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praeeda  K«  heskleB  other  peoples;  and  fiilowrS  by 
Elam,  the  Medea,  and  others.  The  isaagt  m  ol 
wide  oomprehenson,  but  the  reference,  as  indicated 
above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  son*  of  the  Fast^ 
the  Beni-KedeuL  Nothing  further  is  kn)wn  mpect* 
ing  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or 
derived  from,  Zimran,  which  see.         [E.  S.  PJ 

ZIN  (l^y :  Sbr).    The  name  given  to  a  povuoii 

of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghftr,  and 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  por« 
tions  of  them)  on  the  £.,  and  the  general  plateau 
of  the  Tih  which  sti«tches  westward.  The  coontiy 
in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  ter- 
i'ft*:es  of  mouutain  converging  to  an  acute  angle 
(like  stauv  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  fli^t}  at 
the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  wbidi  sLao 
they  slope.  Here  the  dreinage  finds  at  chief  v«nt 
by  the  Wddy  et-Fikrth  into  the  Ohoi,  the  remain- 
ing waters  running  by  smaller  chanzwU  into  the 
Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wed},  zl-Jeib  also 
to  the  Ghdr.  Judging  from  natural  features,  in 
the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likdy  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  bj  theae  wadys,  is  tiie 
region  in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westward, 
whether  at  any  oif  the  abovenamed  tenaoBa,  or 
blending  impejtxptibly  with  that  of  Psran,  la  quite 
uncortain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  ankaown 
boundaiy,  and  here  also  Idumca  was  ouuteimiiMHis 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  bonder 
of  Edom  (see Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  zzrii. 
U,  xzxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xv.  1).  The  researchea 
of  Williams  and  Rowlwds  on  this  subject,  althoa|r|| 
not  conclusive  in  fitvour  of  the  site  d^KUeia  fyr 
the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the  **  wildcraeas  of 
Kades,"  which  is  indistii^ishable  from  that  of  Zin, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Wady  MwrA  westward. 
The  whole  region  requires  further  research ;  bat  its 
difficulties  are  of  a  very  formidable  character. 
Joseuhus  (AsU.  iv.  4,  §6)  speaks  of  a  «  hill  called 
Sin*  (Xbf),  where  Miriam,  who  died  in  Kadesh, 
when  the  people  had  *'  come  to  the  desert  of  ZiB,"* 
was  buried.  This  **  Sin  *'  of  Joeephus  mav  recaL 
the  name  Zin,  and,  being  applied  to  a  hill,  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  most  singular  and  wboUr 
isolated  conical  aodivity  named  Moderak  {Madara^ 
or  Jfadara),  standing  a  little  S.  of  the  Wady  Fikr^ 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Gb6r.  This  would  preciaely 
agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above  indioated 
(Num.  XX.  1 ;  Seetzen,  iZeiiim,  iii.  JEMroa  io  ifa- 
dara;  Wilton,  Ifegtb,  127, 134).  [H.  H.] 


ZI'NA  (K^l :  Z<C<i :  ^<^a)«  Zuii^  t^ 
son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  oomp.  11)  Uie 
Gershonite.  One  of  KennlcoU's  MSS.  redb  KTT, 
Zixa,  like  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

ZI'ON.    [Jebubalem.] 

ZI'OB  (I^V  '•  ^Pa^0 ;  ^^'  ^l<«^  '  ^^^ 
A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Jodab  ( Jqsh. 
XV.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  gnrap  with 
Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs  in  the  lirt.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  Si^p)  it  is  spokea  ot 
as  a  village  between  Aelia  (Jerusalem}  and  Eleu- 
theropolis  {Btit  jibrim),  in  toe  tribe  of  Jodsh.     A 

small  village  named  Sa'ir  (wJtM)  lies  on  tlie  road 

lU  root  seems  to  be  D'}K.  "tobehlih"  (QeseataB);aD4 

In  other  pssssges.  espedally  Frov.  xvilL  19.  the  BKaami 
is  **  a  lofty  fortreai^'' rather  than*' a  hareas."    EwaM.  ia 
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his  sketch  of  ZimTi.  Is  perhaps  aomewhat  led  sstrav  by  ttk 
desire  of  finding  a  iMStorical  parallel  wl  k  asTdaaaitthA 


ZIPH 

between  TVMa  and  Hebron,  about  six  miles  north- 
fcist  of  the  latter  (Rob.  B.  £.  i.  488  \,  which  may 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Onomcutioon; 
and  but  for  its  distance  from  Hebron,  might  be 
adopted  as  identical  with  Zior.  So  little,  however, 
is  known  of  the  principle  on  which  the  groups  of 
towns  are  collected  in  theM  lists,  that  it  is  impo»> 
aible  to  speak  positively  on  the  pmnt,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  [Q.] 

ZIPH  (^^)*    The  name  borne  by  two  towns  in 

t}<e  territoiy  of  Judah. 

1.  (Mai»d/&;  Alex.  iaMi]fi^:  Ziph).  In  the 
v  nth  {ntgeb) ;  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
f  Josh.  XT.  24).  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
history — ^for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
entirely  distinct  spot — ^nor  has  any  tiaoe  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  "and"  before  it,  Mr.  WUton  has 
been  W.  />  suggest  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
(^Negtb,  85);  but  his  grounds  for  this  ara  haxdly 
oondiisive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
been  enooantered  on  the  ground;  before  seveitd 
othaiv  the  **  and"  is  omitted;  and  though  not  now 
reoognixable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is  found 
in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zi&).  In  our  pre- 
sent ignoFuoe  of  the  region  of  the  Negeb  it  is  safer 
to  pos^xme  any  positive  judgment  on  the  point. 

a.  (*OCWi9,  Zcf^  ^  Zef^;  Alex.  Zc^,  Z«i^: 
Ziph.)  In  the  highland  district;  named  between 
Garmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The  place  is 
immortalixed  by  its  connexion  with  David,  some 
of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes  took 
place  in  its  neighbourhood  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15, 
24,  xxvi.  2).  These  passages  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  (mtcf6ar,  t.  e,  a 
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wa^  pasture  ground)  and  a  ivood.  The  latter  hai 
diisippeared,  but  the  former  remains.  The  name 
of  S^  is  found  about  tliree  miles  S.  of  Hebrcn, 
attached  to  a  rounded  bill  of  some  100  feet  in 
height,  which  is  cslled  Tell  Zif,  About  the  same 
distance  still  further  S.  is  KikrmU  (Carmel),  and 
between  them  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  ol  the 
road  is  YUta  (Juttah).  About  half  a  mile  E.of 
the  Tell  are  someconsi^rable  ruins,  standing  at  the 
head  of  two  small  Wadys,  which  commencing  here, 
run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Robinson  {B,  R,  i.  492)  to  ba 
those  of  the  andent  Ziph,  but  hardly  oo  sufficient 
grounds.  They  are  too  &r  from  the  UU  for  it  to 
have  been  the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  UU  itself  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  place  which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8). 

**  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  OnomaMiam  as  8  miles 
east  of  Hebron ;  **  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  *'  in 
which  David  hid  is  still  shown."  This  can  hardly 
be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the  distance 
and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random,  or  the 
passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
At  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  Klsewhere  (under  "Zeib" 
and  **  Ziph")  they  place  it  near  Carmel,  and  con- 
nect it  with  Ziph  the  desoendant  of  Caleb. 

From  Eusebius  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentioned  ZIf,  Tet  many  travellers  most 
have  passed  tha  Tell,  and  the  name  is  often  in  M» 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  8.  4t  P* 
101  •). 

Thtt'e  are  some  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages, 
which  may  be  recorded  here. 


1  Sav.  xxUi.  14.  .  .  .  remstned  In 
the  mottntain  In  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph. 

15.  ...  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph 
In  the  wood. 


19.  And  ZlpUtcs  osme  to  SauL 

34.  And  they  arose  and  went  to 
Ziph  before  SaoL 

zxvl.  1.  And  the  Sphites  csme 
nntoSsnL 


Vatrjaii  LXX.  (Max>. 
Zei^,  iv  T^  y^  T§  avxfMifci* 


Knn  read  for  KHHl 

T  T  V      ' 

K.  tpxoimu   oi    Zci^ouH   ht   t^ 


AX.IX.  LXX. 

w  rm  o/tti  CF  nf  «pc|iM 

Zn^  •»«  opot  TO  avxiuaitt    tv  ye 

.  .  .  2411^  WW  Ti|  muv^. 

•...««• 

«iropc¥#ifyy  04  Zc^ftMM  ■  • 


The  recnrrence  of  the  word  avxM^,  "dried  up."  •*  parched,"  would  alnoet  snggest  that  the  LXX.  oaierrtocd  the 


Ziph  of  the  mgeb  to  be  intended. 

ZIPH  (tf]  I  Zi$;  Alex.  Zi^A/ :  Siph),   Son  of 
Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZIPU'AH  (Hfin :  Z«<^fl( ;  Alex.  Zanpd :  Ziphd). 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  family  is  enu- 
merated in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  16). 

ZITHIMS,  THE  (D'fi^f  H :  roi^r  Zci^^afovr : 
Ztphaei), 


*  See  a  remark  cnrlonsly  paraUel  to  this  by  Mar- 
moot  In  his  Vayage  between  Naplouse  and  Jcru- 
saicm. 

•  Kssnipt«s  of  (be  same  Inconsistency  tn  the  A.  V.  are 
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The  inhabitants  of  Ziph  (see  the  forcing  artido. 
No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is  round  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative 
it  oosurs  in  the  more  usual  ^  form  of 

ZITHITIB.    THE    (^D'^n:    ot   ZeifaToi: 
Ztphaei) f  1  Sam.  xxiii.*  19 ;  xxvi.  1.  [C] 

ZXPH'ION(frBV:  ^o^p-  Sephion).  Son  o« 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16) ;  elsewhere  calied  Zephon. 

round  in  Avxu,  Avnia;  Uoani.  Hoarris;  Fhiumtoi 
PHiusroiia. 

•  In  this  passsfe  there  Is  oo  artlde  to  the  naiM»  *v  llw 
Renrew. 
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Ztphrona).  A  point  in  the  north  houndary  of  (he 
Promiied  Lmd  as  specified  by  Mcees  (Num.  xxzir. 
9).  It  ocean  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Cnan.  If 
ZedaA  is  SAdUd,  and  Hatsar-Enan  KwigUm,  m  is 
not  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  looked  for 
■omewbere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  disooTcred  in  this  direction. 
But  the  whole  of  this  topography  is  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state  as  regards  both  comprdieDsion  of 
the  oiiginal  record  and  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  information  we  must  be 
content  to  abstain  from  conjectures. 

In  the  pirallel  passage  of  Ecekiel  (jdrii.  16,  17) 
the  words  "  Hazar^hattioon,  which  is  by  the  border 
of  Ea  L^dHf"  appear  to  be  substituted  for  2Uphron. 
Tbe  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modem  village 
ffawcdrtn,  which  lies  between  S&HUi  and  Kune- 
<em,  and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  [G.] 

ZIPPOB  OIBV,  and  twice  ^nhV:  Sev^p: 

Sepphor),  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  His 
name  occurs  only  in  the  expression  *'son*  of 
Zippor"  (Num.  zxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xdii.  18 ;  Josh, 
zziv^.  9 ;  Judg.  zi.  25V  Whether  he  was  the 
**■  tbrmer  king  of  Moab  '  alluded  to  in  Num.  zzi. 
26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself 
ever  reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition  already  noticed 
[Moab,  p.  393  a]  is,  that  Moab  and  Midian  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  and  ruled  by  a  king  dMsen 
alternately  from  each.  In  this  connexion  the  simi- 
larity between  the  names  Zippor  and  Zipporah,  the 
Utter  of  which  we  know  to  hare  been  the  name  of 
a  Midianitess,  pur  tang,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
suggests  that  Balak  may  have  been  of  Midianite 
parentage.  [G.] 

ZIFFORAH   (rnbV:     :i<ir^(6pa;    Joseph. 

Stnr^po :  Sephora),  Daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Genhom  and  Eliexer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iy. 
25,  zriii.  2,  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recorded 
in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circurndsion  of  Gershom 
(iv.  24-26),  the  account  of  which  has  been  axamined 
under  the  head  of  Moses  (p.  427  6.  See  also 
Stanley's  /eunM  Church,  114). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipporah  was  the 
Cushite  (A.  v.  *' Ethiopian")  wife  who  fuiiiished 
Minnm  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c).  The  chief  ground 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  7)  the  aamea  of  Cushan  and  Midian  are  men> 
tioned  together.  But  in  the  immense  intenral 
which  had  elapsed  between  Uic  Exodus  and  the 
period  of  Habakkuk  (at  least  seyen  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Gush  and  Midian  may  well  have  altered 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  ai^ument  being 
founded  on  the  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  oei-tain 
that  their  belog  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connexion  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  afler  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the  chil- 
di>a2  of  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years  old. 
The  must  feasible  su^estion  appear*  to  be  that  of 

■  The  final  •  In  LXX.  and  Yalfate  is  due  to  tbe  Hebrew 
psrtlde  of  violioD-  "  to  Ziphron." 
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,  Ewald  {QemshkhU^  ii.  229,  vote),  nariely  tini  the 
Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  oonciyne,  takeo 
by  Moses  during  the  march  through  the  wilderoesi 
— whether  aflo*  the  death  of  Zipporah  (which  is 
not  mentioned)  m*  irom  otho*  circumstsnoes  mn^ 
be  uncertain.  This — with  the  utmost  reqwct  te 
the  eminent  scholar  who  has  supported  the  other 
alternative — the  writer  ventores  to  dSSa  as  that 
which  commends  itself  to  him. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  and 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  fitac  that  simi- 
larity, have  been  mentioned  under  the  ibrmer  bead. 
[Zippor.]  [G.] 

ZITHUI  (nnp:    SeTpel;     Alex.  Sc^: 

8ethr%).  Properly' '*Sithri;"  one  of  the  aocs  el 
Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kobath  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Ex. 
vi.  2t,  ^  Zithri  "  should  be  "  Zichri,"  as  in  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

ZIZ,    THE    CLIFF    OF   (f*«n   n^: 

^  iamfioffti  'Atf'o^,  in  both  MSS.:  cUtmt 
Sis),  The  pass  (such  is  more  accurately  the 
ing  of  the  word  madWi ;  comp.  Adummtx  ;  GuR, 
&c)  by  which  the  horde  of  MoaUtes,  Ammooits, 
and  Mehnnim,  made  their  way  up  from  the  shsrcs 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  near 
Tekoa  (2  Chr.  xz.  16  only ;  comp.  20).  There 
be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  pass  of 
Jidif — ^  the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
marks, *'  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  ma- 
rauding expediUoos  at  the  present  day ;  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  Mm  Jidy,  and  then  up  the  paa^ 
and  so  northwards  below  Tek&a**  {BSb.  Bm.  I 
508,  530).  The  veiy  name  (whidi  since  it  has  the 
article  prefixed  is  mora  accurately  haz-Ziz  than 
Zis)  may  perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  e^H^biaah, 
which  is  attached  to  a  lai|:e  tract  of  table-had  lying 
immediately  above  the  pass  of  Am  Jidy^  betweuu  it 
and  TekAa,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  Wady  of 
the  same  name  {B,  R.  i.  527).  May  not  both  hax- 
Ziz  and  HtlsAsah  be  descended  from  Haaeaoo-tunar, 
the  early  name  of  Engedi  ?  [G.l 


ZI'ZA  (Mtn :  ZovCdi :  Zigm).    1.  Son  of  Shiphi 

a  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hew- 
kiah  made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Haonite  shrp- 
herds  of  G^or,  and  smote  them,  **  because  the^ 
was  pasture  there  for  their  flocks  "  (1  2lir.  iv.  37V 
2.  (Zn(L)  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Maauksb  Jbe 
granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ZI'ZAH(nn:  Z(C«<:  Zira),  A  Geraheiuts 
Levite,  second  son  of  Shimel  (1  Chr.  zzin.  11  •; 
called  ZiNA  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'AN  iXfi :  Twls :  Tamis),  an  ancient  dfty 

of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  Sbemitic  and 
by  an  Egyptian  name,  both  of  the  same  s^rficatm. 

Zoan,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  ^^ttKy  X^Itl* 

S.  X^.A.ne,  X^.^ni»  the  Arabic  ^U 
(a  village  on  the  site),  and  the  dassioal  Td(n»,  Tasss 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  "X^ITCt&X!? 
ccmes  from  the  root  jyV,  "  he  moved  taols  *  (b^ 
xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with^jyO,  '*  he  loaded  a  beaA 
of  burden ;"  and  thus  signifies  '*  a  place  of  de> 

Num.  xxH.  10.  zaiU.  is. 

In  LXIL  iHOc  2..  except  in  Josh.  zaiv.  »,  •  i«£  X 
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paitiii«,"  like  D^|^V,  ZauMMai  ( Jodi.  liz.  33), 

or  D^I^Vi  ZaaDaim*  (Judg.  tr.  11),  **  remoTings  " 

(G«aen.),  a  place  in  northernmost  Palestine,  on  the 
border  o£  Naphtali  near  Kedesh.  The  place  just 
mentioiMd  is  dose  to  the  natural  and  constant 
Dorthem  border  of  Palestine,  whether  under  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  or  ol  Hermon.  Zoan  laj  near 
the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of 
depaitura  or  remoying,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  caravans,  but  a 
place  of  departurs  from  a  country.  The  Egyptian 
name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA-AWAR,  Avaris,  Anlapts, 
means  *'  the  abode  '  or  '*  boose"  of  **  going  out " 
or  *'  departure."  Its  more  predae  sense  fixes  that 
ol  the  SheiUitio  equivalent.^ 

Tanis  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  31^  E.  long.  31®  55', 
en  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  fiu*  as  Pelusium^  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so 
that  in  a  south-eiisterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was 
not  more  than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of 
this  plain,  about  as  fiir  south  and  west  as  Tanis, 
was  aucieutly  known  as  "  the  Fields  "  or  **  Plains," 

ItlAitCCgcgCJOX,  ••  the  Marshes,"  ri  'EAij, 

*EXca^X^<^*  ^^  "  ^  pasture-lands,"  BovKoKta* 
Through  the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean-coast, 
it  is  DOW  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breescs  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
town  of  this  territory,  and  an  important  post 
towards  the  eastern  frontier. 

At  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  that  of  the  empire,  seem- 
ingly about  B.O.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run,  and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  as  the 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  i-ace,  appear 
to  have  bew  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  Afler  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Qpper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  espec^  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foi'esaw  the  Assv- 
rians  would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  yiew 
finding  in  the  Salte  (better  elsewhere  Sethrolte) 
nome,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubostite  branch,  a  rery 
fit  city  called  Avaris,  he  rebuilt,  and  very  strongly 
walled  it,  garrisomng  it  with  240,000  men.  He 
came  hither  in  harvebi-time  (about  the  vernal 
equinox),  to  give  com  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and 
exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreignei-s.  This  is 
Manetho's  aoooont  of  the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the 
great  t(tix>nghold  of  the  Shepherds.  Several  points 
are  raised  by  it.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  Mauetho 
did  not  know  that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time 
the  city  had  fiiUen  into  obscurity,  and  he  could  not 
connect  the  HA-AWAR  of  his  native  i-ecoixis  with 
the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  eorlv 
history  most  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
Throughout,  we  trace  the  infiuenoe  of  the  pride 
that  made  the  Egyptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise, 
the  Shepherda  above  all  their  conquerors,  except  the 
Persians.     The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe 
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"  Xeri,  as  In  Joshua. 

^  The  ideotiflcufton  of  Zmh  with  Avaris  is  doe  to 
W.  de  a>u(^. 


Egypt  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyiiaos ;  nut  to  terriff 
the  natives  but  these  foieigners,  who,  if  other  hi»> 
tory  be  correct,  did  not  then  form  an  important  state. 
The  position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusium,  Bu* 
bastis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great 
line  of  defence,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cul- 
tirated  lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  in- 
vader, while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  powible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanif 
though  doubtless  fortified  parUy  with  the  objeot  ol 
repelling  an  invader,  was  too  far  inland  to  be  tb# 
frontier-fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the 
place  of  departure  for  caravans,  perhiqw  was  the 
last  town  in  the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near 
enough  to  conmiand  the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelu- 
sium ItLj  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  plac«d  too  far  north  [Sin] — and 
the  plain  was  here  narrow,  from  north  to  south, 
so  that  no  invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress; 
but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would 
leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northvrard,  and  a  bold  general 
would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check 
and  mai'ch  upon  Heliopolis  and  Monphis.  An 
enormous  standing  militia,  setUcd  in  the  Bnoolia, 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  hf»d- 
quarters  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects 
we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  ai^ 
reasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distincUy  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  *'  abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers^ 
not  hitheilo  explained,  **  Now  Hebron  waa  built 
seven  yeart  before  Zoan  in  £^pt "  (siii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  City  of  Arba,  Kiijath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the  old 
warlike  Palestinian  race  that  long  dominated  over 
the  southern  Canaaniies.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherda 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparantiy  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  ali'eady  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-iuvasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
villi^  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  matters 
little :  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Apepee,  probably  Apophis 
of  the  xvth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  i*«ign«d 
shortly  before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  tiie  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shot  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed 
to  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Amosis  or 
Thummosis  ( Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first  and 
seventh  kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  monu- 
ments show  that  the  honour  of  ridding  Egy^t  of 
the  Shepherds  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  this 
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Bvent  oocuri'Bil  about  B.C.  1500.  Rameacs  II.  cb»- 
bellished  the  gnat  temple  of  Tank,  and  wae  feUoired 
Of  his  ion  Menptah. 

It  ii  within  the  period  from  the  Shepherd-inTa- 
■ion  to  the  reign  of  Menptah,  that  the  bogoom  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  believe  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oipipreasoTB 
were  Shepheixls,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only ;  tiiougb  in 
the  case  of  the  Phaniob  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  thn  annual  risit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  3alatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Plagues  in  snob  a  manner  as  to 
Icare  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
narratiFe  in  £zodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  woLders  were  wrought  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  " 

(Pi.  IzxTiii.  12,  43),  ^S^^i^,  whidi  may  either 

denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the  dty, 
or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  t. 
mb^).  Thu  would  accord  best  with  the  Shepherd- 
period;  but  it  cannoi*.  be  doubted  that  Raraeses  II. 
paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may  have  made  it 
a  ro^  residence. 

After  the  &11  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  zzist,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  its  his- 
tory is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  xxiind  dynasty,  found«i  by  Shishak. 
The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  under  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  must  hare  been  a  blow  to  Tanis ; 
and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  rise  of 
the  xxiiird.  The  xxiiiid  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  oonton- 
porary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  histoiy, 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors,  either  of 
Hoshea,  or  Ahas,  or  else,  possibly,  Hesdciah : — "  For 
his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came 
to  Hanes  "  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily 
the  cspital.  But  the  same  pit>phet  perhaps  more 
distinctly  points  to  a  Tamte  line  where  saying,  in 
'*  the  btunden  of  Egypt,"  *'  the  primes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools ;  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deonred  *' 
(xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan  is  foretold  by  Eaeekiel : 
"  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
aaong  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

*'  The  plain  of  SAn  is  rery  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited :  no  viUsge  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  sploidid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  aiound  it  The  *  field '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  burren  waste :  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire  has 
been  set  in  *  Zoan ;'  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals 
or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tkxi  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  in- 
fested with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevere."  It  is 
"  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  {  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fiillen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Kameses  II.  with  numerous  obeli^  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its 
remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
•f  ita  obelisks,  ten  or  twdve^  aU  now  fidlen,  is  un- 

•  M9K.  Six.  23,  30. 

V  Lo  tiMf  Tik^jum  PKOdc^onathsn,  to  vers.  22, 33^  the 
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aqmlled,  and  the  labour  of  transperting  thAi  ft«K 
Syeue  shows  the  lavish  magniikenoe  of  tiie  Egyptiaa 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that  of  Se> 
sertesen  III.  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  latent  that 
of  Tirhakah  (Sir  Gaixlner  Wilkmsen's  Hasidhook, 
pp.  221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Manette  Km  made 
excavations  on  this  nte  and  discovered  remains  of  tha 
Shepherd'period,  showing  a  markedly-characteristic 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  fine  aad 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  aftenrsrds 
appropriated  by  the  Egyptian  kings.      [R.  S.  P.] 

ZO'AB    (ipV,    and    twice-    TP^V ;    Samar. 

throughout  ^  V :  Z^po,  Sin^p,  Zoyip ;  Joseph. 
Zo<ip,  rk  Zoofa,  or  Z^opa :  Segor).  One  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  lb 
original  name  was  Bela,  and  it  was  still  so  called 
at  the  time  of  Abram's  fiiat  residence  in  Ganasa 
(Gen.  xiv.  2, 8).  It  was  tlien  in  intimate  oona<>x»n 
with  the  cities  of  the  '*  plain  of  Jordan  "—Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10; 
but  not  X.  19) — and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kiop 
of  those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Aasyriaa  host 
which  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Let. 
In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plaiiu 
Zoar  was  spared  to  aflbrd  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it  was 
en  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  statetnait 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  tiie  change  in  its 
name  took  place  (xix.  22,  23, 30).^  It  is  mentiooed 
in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  tin 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to  hate  been 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are  aU  the  notices  ef 
Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  vis.  in  the  ciecar, 
the  <*  plain  **  or  '*  circle  "  **  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  wss 
very  near  to  Sodom — sufficiently  near  for  Lot  aad 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  tioK 
between  the  firet  appearance  of  the  morning  and 
the  actual  rising  of  the  sun  (ver.  15,  23,  27^.  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will 
always  be,  a  mystery,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  roost 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  tbi 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  they  were.  The  grounds  for  thu  eoa- 
dusion  have  been  already  indicated  under  SODOS 
(p.  1339  a),  but  it  will  be  ^ell  to  state  ibem  hat 
more  at  length.    Th^  are  as  follows  :— 

(a.)  The  northern  and  bugger  portion  of  the'ake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  u.,  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  sge 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  lake,  but  everyone  viU 
agree  as  to  the  northern  portico,  and  that  is  sB 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument.)  The 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  discharged  itself  ints 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  now,  and  thw 
the  **  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  unless  unconnected  with 
the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the  r)ead 
Sea. 

(6.)  The  plain  was  within  riew  of  the  spot  froB 
whidi  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  sarv«y  ol  Ifcs 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  thtt*  is  ss» 
connexion  in  the  narrative,  was  "the  monntaa 


Wtate  of  Zoar  Is  given  TJHt.  and  the  ptay  <«  tt«  -••■ 
of  the  town  is  supnmBed. 
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It  of  Bethel,"  bvtwen  Beti*!  tiid  Al."  wtth 
*•  BeUd  aa  tlw  west  raid  A.  on  th?  CMi"  (tiii.  S, 
lii.  8).  Nov  thd  low«r  pait  of  the  ooana  of  the 
JoHim  m  plainly  risible  fitJiB  the  hilU  east  of 
Beitln — the  whole  of  that  rich  and  angular  Talley 
apread  out  before  the  apeetator.  On  the  oth«r 
hand*  the  eoathern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  id  not  only 
too  fiir  off  to  be  dieonned,  but  is  aetually  shut  out 
fmm  view  bj  intenrening  heights. 

(«.;  In  the  aoooant  of  the  new  of  Moee«  fnm 
Pisgah  ihe  eicoar  is  more  strictly  dehned  as  **  the 
dcoao'  of  the  plain  of  Jeridio*'  (A.  V.  '*  plain  of 
the  ndlej  of  Jericho*'),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
Icnowa  the  epot  ftom  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
Audy  of  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  **  plain 
oi  Jericho'*  can  have  been  exteaoded  to  the  souUiem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerasalem  Targom  (not 
a  my  abdent  authority  in  itself^  but  still  valuable 
aa  a  atorehouse  of  many  andcnt  traditions  and  ex- 
plaoatioos),  in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actually 
Mcntiiiea  Zoar  with  Jericho—**  the  plain  of  the 
mlley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the 
pelms,  that  is  Ze«r  *  ("1^^)'* 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  tO 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  to  tne  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far 
fiMta  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  pvallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
»eenfis  to  he  implied  in  the  &ct  that  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabitea  and  Ammonites,  are  in  pos- 
session of  tliat  country  as  their  original  seat  when 
they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  histoiy.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  **  mountain  "  in  which  Lot  and 
his  daughten  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben-Ammi 
were  bom  was  the  "  mountain"  to  which  he  was 
advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between  whioh 
ai>d  Sodom  stood  Zouc  (xiz.  30,  oompara  17, 19). 
It  is  also  in  favour  of  its  position  north  of  the  Dead 
S«a^  that  the  earliest  information  as  to  the  Moabites 
makes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon, 
S.£.  of  the  La^  not,  as  aftei-warda,  in  the  moun- 
tains oo  the  S.B.,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
Amoritcs  (Num.  zzi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zgar  is  me&tiooed  give  no  due  to  its  situation.  True 
they  abound  with  the  oaoMs  of  places,  apparently  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  \hey  are  places  (with  only  an 
exception  or  two)  not  identified.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  these  is  Elesleh,  which,  if  the  modem 
ei^Aal,»in  the  paralld  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  that  another  is  the  Watera  of  Nimrim,  which 
may  torn  out  to  be  identical  with  Wady  J^tmrln, 
oppodte  Jericho.  Wadly  Seir,  a  short  distance  south 
ol'  Nimrh^t  is  suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill- 
mibnnod  of  the  eitnations  and  the  orthography  of  the 
plaoM  OMt  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
bowwer  we  examine  the  notiocs  of  the  place  in  the 
#M»^Vbiblical  sources  we  find  a  oonsklerable  difierence. 
ki  ttwsi  its  position  ii  indicated  with  more  or  less 
precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus 
Joaepbus  sayi  that  it  retained  its  name  (Zoi6p)  to 
his  dav  {Ant,  L  U,  64),  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  01  the  Asphaltsc  Lalce,  in  Arabia— by  which  he 

•  The  teaaiitaa  Text  and  VenlaD  allbrd  nb  light  on 
tbU  pM■c^  es  they,  fbr  teesoos  not  dllBoolt  to  divine, 
bave  ihnma  the  vbole  into  oooAision. 
4  Nooo  of  ttaess  plapaik  however,  con  he  seen  ftom 
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meaPit  the  country  l3ring  S.E.  if  the  hike,  whose 
capita!  Was  Petra  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4;  Ami,  xiv. 
1,  §4).  The  notices  of  Euseblus  are  to  the  same 
tenor  :~the  Dead  Sea  extended  from  Jericho  to 
Zoar  (ZdofM»r;  Onom.  ^sXafftra  if  oAvmi).  Phaeno 
lay  between  Petra  and  Zoar  (Ih,  ^wAv),  It  still 
retained  its  name  (Zawpd),  lay  close  to  (aofM* 
K9ifi4y7i)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded  with  iiiha- 
bttaots,  and  contained  a  garriAn  of  Roman  soldiei-s ; 
the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourished,  and  tes- 
tified to  its  andent  fertility  {lb,  BaXd), 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebins  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Pailla  In  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  fbi-m  of  the  name  in  opposition  to  Zoom 
or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  fbin)  from  Caphar  Barucfaa 
(possibly  Bent  Nairn,  near  Hebron^,  at  the  same 
time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  wnere  once  stood 
the  four  dties ;  ^  but  the  terms  of  tlie  statement  ai« 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to  its  posi- 
tion (^pisi,  cviii.  §11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Is.  XV.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  *'  in  the  boundaiy  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  hmd  of  the 
Philistines,"  hnd  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word 
vectia  to  translate  nnn3  f  A.  V.  «*  his  fugitives,- 
marg.  **  bordera ;"  Gesen.  flUchtlmgt),  The  terra 
PhUisthiimj  unless  the  words  are  oormpt,  can  only 
mean  the  land  of  *  Palestine— i*.  e,  (according  to  the 
inaccurate  usage  of  later  times)  of  Israel— as  opposed 
to  Hoab.  In  his  Quaestiones  Hdbraiicae  on  Oen.  xix. 
.30  (comp.  xiv.  3)  Jerome  goes  so  fiff  as  to  affirm 
the  tocui-acy  of  the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  the  later 
name  of  Zoar  was  Shalisha : — **  Bale  primum  et 
postea  Salisa  appellata"  (comp.  also  his  oomisent 
on  Is.  XV.  5).  But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely 
on  an  interpretation  of  thaiUshiyih  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as 
connected  with  fte/a,  and  as  denoting  the  '*  thiid  " 
destmction  of  the  town  by  **  earthquakes."' 

In  more  modem  times  Zoar  is  mentraned  by  the 
Crusading  historians.  Fulcher  {Qtita  Dei,  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  239)  states  that  **  having  en- 
drdcd  {gindo)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  laiige 
village  which  was  said  to  be  S^r,  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  b^ac 
to  enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  palms  are 
mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  30)  as 
being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  pUtoe  to  be  called 
Villa  Palmarum,  and  Pahner  ft.  e.  probably  Pau- 
mier),  Abulfeda  (cir.  a.d.  1320)  does  not 'specify 
its  position  more  nearly  than  that  It  was  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  ghor,  but  he  testifies  to  its  then 
importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — ^Bahret- 
zeghor  (see  too  Ibn  Idris,  in  Rehmd,  272).  The 
natural  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is, 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  WcSiy  Kerok,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irhy  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive 
ruins  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady 
were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  aocorate. 

The  name  Dra*a  or  Dera^ah  (JUK«&)t  which  they, 

Poole  {Qeogr,  Jouru.  xxvi.  63),  and  Burckhardt 
(July  15),  give  to  the  valley,  may  even  withool 
violence  be  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  Zoar, 


•  ttmUarly,  Stephanos  of  Btnanttaan  pi 
nrnKumri^  (qooted  hy  Ratand,  IMtt). 

«  See  RahnMT,  Die  Aer, 
kn.  IMiXp^aiw 
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Zxmi  II A8  induded  in  the  province  of  Ikiesuna 
Tertia,  which  oootained  also  Kerak  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jcru* 
Kilem  and  aix:hbishopric  of  Petia ;  at  the  Council  of 
Clialoodoo  (a.d.  451)  it  waa  represented  by  its 
bishop  Mufonioa,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinopla 
(A.D.  536)  by  J(^  (Le  Qu>cn,  Oriena  ChrvL  iii. 
743-6). 

4.  To  the  statements  of  the  mediaeval  traTellera 
)U8t  qi.^ed  there  are  at  least  two  remarkable  esoep- 
tions.  1.)  Brocardus  (dr.  A.D.  1290),  the  author 
of  the  DeKri^¥>  Terrae  Sanctae,  the  standard 
•*  Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
work  of  an  able  and  intdligent  resident  in  the 
country,  states  (cap.  vlL)  that  "  five  leagues  K 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  Hegor, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mount»n  and  the  Dead  isea  is  the  statue  of 
salt.**  ^  True  he  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to  visit 
the  spot  had  been  frastiiited  by  the  Sararwis ;  but 
tlie  passage  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  desire  to 
obtain  ooniect  infoimation,  and  he  must  have  nearly 
j^BproacLed  the  place,  because  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  **  pyramids  "  which  covered  the  "  wells  of 
bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  those  of 
the  \*ale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agreement 
with  the  connexion  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula.  (2.)  The 
statement  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  is  even  more 
singular.  It  is  ctntained  in  the  11th  and  12th 
diapters  of  his  Fereffrinatio  (ed.  Laurent,  Ham- 
buigi,  1857).  Afler^isiting  Jericho  and  Gilgal  he 
arrives  at  tlie  "  fgrdT of  Jordan  "  (zi.  20),  where 
Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was  baptised,  and 
where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ibrd  (33)  he  arrives  at  **the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gtmionra. '  After  a  description  q£  the  lake  come 
the  following  words : — ^  Ou  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  {ad  miliars)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  w*.  baptised  b  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  loot's  wife  was  turned  *'  (47 ).  '*  Hence  I  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom ;  which  is  now  allied  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  2^ra,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.  In 
the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughters  (adi.  1-3^.  After  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Engaddi.  •  •  •  Next  I 
came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid  .  •  •  leaving 
on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  chil- 
dsen  of  Israel  tarried. ...  At  last  I  came  to  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  abound  in  cattle  aad  grain. 
...  A  plain  country,  delightfully  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  either  broods  or  single  ti^ees ; 
baldly  even  a  twig  or  shi-ub  (^l^)*  -  •  -  After  this 
I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok    (ziv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  the  confusion  into  which 
tliis  traveller  seems  to  have  £kllen  as  to  Engaddi 

s  Tbe  dtatance  from  Jericho  to  Engedi  Is  anderstated 
here.    It  is  really  about  24  fSogllih  miles. 

ti  In  the  map  to  tbe  Tkeatntm  Ttrrae  Saiuias  of  Adri- 
cbumlns,  Sodom  is  placed  within  the  Lake,  at  Its  N.W. 
•nd;  Segor  nesr  It  on  the  shore ;  and  tbe  Stotua  Sails 
«M»e  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tomot  (apparently  Kidran). 

*  'Hiielmar  did  not  retora  to  the  west  of  the  Joidsn. 
/rom  the  tovreot  JMtok  he  aseended  tlie  raoantaina  of 
Abarim.  He  then  recnMsed  the  plain  of  Heshboo  to  tbe 
river  Ar»3Q ;  and  passing  the  nun«  of  Bobda  (Babba\ 
and  &adi  (Kerak),  and  again  crosring  tbe  Amon  (pco- 
hahij  the  1\)dT  el  Ahqr).  readied  tin  top  of  a  veiy 
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'Jkd  the  'jamn  if  Tm'^  *t 
from  Ais  descriptioQ  that,  having  onoe  eiuM,i  t^ 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recroas  it,'  and  thai  tbe  aie  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  cal^  and  Ziear 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  ent  of  the  DcmI  See- 
the two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  Taken  by  itadf 
this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  wci^it,  but  wka 
onnbined  wi&  the  evidence  which  the  writer  hap 
attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the  *dticB  of  the 
plain  "  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  H  sbbbm  ta  ha 
to  assume  a  certain  significance. 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  aooounts  of  Bevondm 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ojdiBarymeJiseial 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  9d  Dra* 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  nfiavarv 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  hostateneh  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  pmtkobr 
only,  the  position  of  the  pboe  on  the  laiitim  ade  el 
the  lake.  !n  everything  eUe  it  disi^rees  not  enly 
with  tbe  Pentatei»ch,  Uit  with  the  locali^  etdi- 
narily  k  assigned  to  Sodom.  Forif  tTUMmfaeSodaaa, 
at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lake,  its  distanoe  firom  the 
Wady  ed  JMa  (at  least  15  miles)  ia  too  freat  la 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xiz. 

ThU  haa  led  M.  de  Stolcy  to  pkoe  lemr  la  the 
Wadjf  Zuwmriikf  the  pass  leading  from  Hefann  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  aad  Zaar 
are  not  nearly  so  similar  in  the  originnla  as  they  mrt 
in  (hdr  western  forms,  and  there  is  the  frtal  oIk 
stacle  to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  thi 
west  of  the  lake,  away  from  what  sppean  to  have 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammnw.*  If 
we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  this  Dcigfaboarhood«  a 
would  surely  be  better  to  plaoe  it  at  the  TtB  im^ 

Zoghal*  the  hitter  part  of  whidi  name  (3%}^  " 

almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  (Tsdm,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  iiKwiiitaia  to 
this  day  splitting  off  in  pHIan  which  show  a 
resonblance  to  the  human  farm — are  oensiBly 
markable  fiurts ;  but  they  only  add  to  the  ' 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  qiwatiw  of  the 
position  and  destruction  of  tbe  dtica  ia  iatvehfd, 
and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at  prasent  bo  hope  ^ 
a  solutioiu 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  m  le«ad  a 
1  Chr.  iv.  7,  following  (though  inaocontoly)  the 
iTeri  (nnvi).  The  present  Received  Text  of  the 
A.  y.  follows  (with  the  insertion  of  "  and  **)  the 
Cdhib  (inV^).  In  cither  cm  the  naac  hm  m 
oonncadou  with  Zoar  proper,  and  ia  more  amustoly 
represented  in  English  as  Zohar  (Tsochar)  er 
Jeiohar.  [G.] 


ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (iQ^Y,  TUW: 

SobOt  Suba)  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Synw 
whidi  formied  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  tima  U 
the  Jewish  mooardis,  Sanl,  Ikvid*  and  S 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  poaitioo  and 


ttiwxai7  II  ten  <4 


high  mountaiiv  where  be  was  ha!f  kiBed  by 
Thence  be  Journeyed  to  Belia  and  Moaoat 
length  reached  Che  Bed  Sea.    His 
Interest  and  tntelUgraee. 

k  Though  incorrectJj,  If  tbe  writer^ 
position  of  the  plain  of  joidan  k  tonabia 

•  Dr.  Robtnsonls  argamente  agalmt  fUs 
De  8anl<7  (A  JK.  tt.  lOT ;  S1T>  tho<4b  they  alidbt 
pleasant  tn  tone,  are  vnaosweiabie  to 

"  The  HmJ^ymel-Maarrhd  of  De  Sanhy. 
rrik  each  strive  to  repraseot  the 
pronouDoed  like  a  gnttaral  rolling  r. 
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licit  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  regnrding  it  as 
lying  chietlj  enttwvd  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extenaiog 
tncDce  Doi-th-east  and  east,  towards,  if  not  eren 
to,  the  Euphrates.  [Stria.]  It  would  thus  hare 
included  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  •chain 
which  shots  in  Code-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high 
land  about  Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion 
of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  w(>re  a  lamath  (2  Chr. 
riii.  3),  which  muft  not  be  confou^led  with  '*  Ha- 
math  the  Great "  (Hamath-Zobah*  ;  a  place  called 
Tibhath  or  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
which  is  perhaps  Taibehj  between  Pdmyra  and 
Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  Beyriit  (See  Winer,  Real- 
wOrterhvich,  vol.  i.  p.  155.)  This  last  supposition 
is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
roost  hare  intenrened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
[Berothah.] 

We  first  httr  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed 
apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  com- 
mon head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).     Saul  engaged 
in  war  with  these  kings,  and  "  vexed  them,"  as  he 
did  his  other  neighbours.     Some  forty  years  later 
than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Har 
dadeser,  son  of  Rehob,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  sovereign.    He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king 
oi  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
Beth- Rehob,  Ish-tob,  &c.,  and  held  various  petty 
Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam. 
X.  19).     He  hxid  even  a  considerable  infiuence  in 
Mewpotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on 
one  occasion  to  obtain  an  im[K>i-tant  auxiliary  force 
from  that  quarter  (ibid.  16;  compare  title  to  Ps. 
Ix.).    David,  having  resolred  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  tract  of  territory  originally  promised  to  Uie 
posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam.  viii.  3;  compare 
Gen.  XV.  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  dtariots,  seven  hundred   (seven 
thooiand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horaeroen,  and  20,000 
footmen.    Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus, having  marclied  to  his  assistance,  David 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  loot 
22,000  men.    The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  n.Hrraf  i\e  of  this  campaign.     Several 
of  the  officers  of  H/jdadnser's  aimy  carried  *'  shields 
of  sold "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  miderstaud  iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious   metal.     The  cities, 
moreover,  which  Darid  took,  Betah  (or  Tibhath) 
and  Berothai,  yielded  him  *'  exceeding  much  brass  " 
(ver.  8).    It  is  not  dear  whether  the  Syrians  of 
2Sobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on  this  ooea- 
sion,  or  whether,  although  defeated,  Uiey  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.     At  any  rate  a  few 
years  bter,  they  were  again  in  anus  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  Idi^  acted  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
birttd  the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among 
c^en,  to  help  them  against  the  people  of  Israd, 
aa3  dbUiined  in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount 
of  33,0<K)  men.    The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great 
buttle  l»y  Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  pereou 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).    Ha- 
dadeaer,  upon  this,  mode  a  last  effort.    He  sent 
•croM  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  **  drew 
forth   the  Syrians  that  wfre  beyond  the  river" 
'Z  Chr.  xix.  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  m 
the  war.     With  these  allies  aad  his  own  i^'oops  h« 
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once  more  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Isiaelites, 
who  were  now  oommandnd  by  David  himself,  ihe 
ci-isis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  pieaenoe 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Hflam — • 
phice,  the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain  (Helam  )-^ 
where  the  Syrians  of  iZobah  and  their  new  allies 
were  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  losing  lietwecn 
40,00u  and  50,000  men.  After  this  we  h  >ar  of  no 
more  hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitheilo  tri- 
butary to  Hadadezer  transferred  their  allegiance  ta 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  vassal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
canse  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer — Rezon,  son  ot 
Eliadah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam, 
and  "  gathered  a  bond  "  (t.tf.  a  body  of  iiregular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifly  years,  proving 
a  fierce  adversarr  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  '23-25).  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itself. 
The  Hamath-Zobah,  against  which  he  *'  went  up  *' 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
countiy  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which  he 
accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  laitt 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture,  llie  name, 
however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to 
intei-vene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling 
thus  into  the  regular  line  ofjnarch  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.  SevernJ  Assyrian^mc^narchs  relate  that 
they  took  tribute  from  2k>bah,  while  othere  speak 
of  having  traversed  it  on  their  way  to  or  iiom 
Palestine.  [G.  R.] 

ZO'BEBAH(nniV:  So^oOi;  Alez.2«^i|i3a: 
Sobchd),  Son  of  Coz,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

ZO'HAB  C^nV:  2afl^:  Seor),  1.  Father  ol 
Ephron  the  Hitti'te  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). 

2.  (SohaTf  Soar.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Ex.  vi.  1 5^ ;  called  Zerah  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  24. 

ZOHELTETH,  THE  STONE  (n^riin  pK. 

•      r  •     ■ 

AftOi)  rov  Zo»f  Ac0ffj;  Alex,  ror  \i$ow  rov  Im^KtB : 
lapis  Zoheteth).  This  was  "  by  En  R<^"  (1  K. 
i.  9);  and  therefore,  if  En  Rogel  be  Uie  modern 
Um^d'Deny,  this  stone,  **  where  Adonijah  slew 
sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihood  not  fiir 
from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  [En  Kogel.]  Tk. 
Targumists  transUto  it  **  the  rolling  stone  ;**  and 
Jnrehi  affirms  that  it  waa  a  large  stone  rn  which 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attempting 
to  roll  it.     Others  make  it  ■*  the  serpent  stone 

(Gesen.),  as  if  from  the  root  ^HT,  « to  creep." 
Jerome  simply  says,  "  Zoelet  tractnm  sive  pn» 
tractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  water; 
but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  **  the 

stone  of  the  conduit "  (n^^HTD,  Mazehelah),  from 

its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  f»n- 
duits  that  poured  into  Si  loam.  Bochart's  idea  i^ 
that  the  Hebrew  woiti  zohcl  denotes  "  a  slow  mo- 
tion" {HieroM,  parti,  b.  1,  c.  9):  "the  fulk-rs 
here  pres^g  out  the  water  which  dropped  from 
the  clothes  that  they  had  washed  in  the  we4l  called 
Rogel.**  If  this  be  the  cast,  then  we  have  nunt 
I  rteucs  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  ma«iire  Uxhai- 

•  6  0  a 
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work  below  the  preseDt  Birkct  eirffamra^  where 
the  donkeys  wut  for  their  load  of  skios  from  the 
well,  and  where  the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be 
fecn  to  this  day  beating  their  clothes.* 

The  pnctioe  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  then 
from  a  person  or  an  event,  is  yerr  common.  Jacob 
did  ao  at  Bethel  (Gen.  zzviii.  22,  uxr.  14;  set 
Bochail's  OOuumj  pp.  785,  786);  and  be  did  it 
again  when  paiting  from  Labau  (Gen.  xixi.  45). 
Joshua  set  up  stones  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
command  of  God  (Josh.  vr.  %  '20) ;  and  min  in 
Shechem  (Josh.  xxir.  26).  Near  Bethsnemesh 
there  wm  the  Eben^edohh  (*<  great  alone,"  1  Sam. 
▼i.  14),  called  also  AM-^edolak  ("  the  great  weep- 
ing," 1  Sam.  .vi.  18).  There  ^t»  ihtEb€n-Boh<m, 
south  of  Jericho,  In  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
XT.  C,  xriii.  17),  "the  stone  of  Boban  the  bob 
■if  Reuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Cicoar,  or 
"  plain'*  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  sen  or  grand- 
son of  Jacob's  eldest  bom,  for  which  the  writer 
once  looked  in  rain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri  in  the 
15th  century  (Stagat,  ii.  82),  professes  to  have 
seen.  The  Rabbis  preserve  the  memory  of  thia  stone 
in  a  book  called  JUben-Bohan,  or  tiie  toudhstoM 
f^Chron.  cf  BahU  Jimeph,  tnmsl.  by  Biallobkiiiky,  i. 
192).  Tbe»  was  the  stone  set  up  by  Samnd  be- 
tween Mixpeh  and  Shen,  Ebetf^Exer,  **  the  elono  of 
help"  (1  8om.  rii.  11,  12).  Th<^r«  was  the  Great 
Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacri6oea,  after 
the  greiit  lattle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiT.  33).  Thei-e  was  the  Ehen-Ezel  (*<  lapis  die- 
oesstts  Tel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  et  DaTidis/' 
Simonis,  Onom.  p.  156),  where  DaTid  hid  himself^ 
aLj  which  some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth. 
Large  stones  hare  always  obtained  for  themselves 
peculiar  names,  from  their  shape,  their  potation, 
their  connexion  with  a  person  or  an  ev(>nt.  In  the 
Sinaitic  Desert  the  wnter  found  the  H<yar-^l-Rekab 
(**Ktone  of  the  rider"),  Ho^ar-eh-Ful  (*<  stone  of 
the  beau"),  Hajar  Musa  ("stone  of  Moses"). 
The  subject  oi stofkes  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausted.  (See  the 
Notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindenthal  in  their  edition  of 
Gfifusit,  pp.  175,  226;  BochaiVs  Canaan,  p.  785; 
YoBsius  oEtf  Tdohtr.  vi.  38 ;  Scaliger  on  Eusebius, 
p.  198;  Heraldu^  on  Af^wbinSf  b.  vii.,  and  Elroeu- 
horstius  on  Amobius ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzel ius  in 
his  edition  o^  Minucins  Felix,  p.  15 ;  Calmet's  Frag^ 
m«M/5,Nos.l66,735,736;  Kitto's  Poi^s^iM.  See, 
besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and  stone 
circles ;  and  an  intei^esting  acoonnt  of  the  curious 
i'hoetiidan  ffajar  CKgm  in  Malta,  in  Tallaok*s  rcoeat 
volume  on  that  island,  pp.  1 15-127.)        [U.  B.] 

*  We  give  the  following  RabMntesl  note  on  ^Dheletb, 
fkom  the  Arabic  Oommentaiy  of  Tsachom  of  Jerusalem, 
translated  by  Hsarbruckcr : — 

*'  Ver.  9.  n^ntn  Verbnm  ^flT  slgni&cationem  trept- 
dstlontfl  tiabei  et  reptaiionis  et  ooncutionis  In  Incesso. 
IsdA  Salumum  V^*  appelUverunt  propter  multoe  cyus 

ngrossus  inceasusque  retrogrados.    Esqne  sentnitia  est 

IB  verbis  Ml^K)  ^vhlW  (HI.  »,  •)  L  e.  cnnctabar  vobls 
responders  ooosiUumque  meum  Toblscum  oonunanlcare, 
pfopterea  qoia  vos  verebar  e(  graTitatem  aetatls  vestne 
admirabar.  Seipentes  ")By  y}TX\\  appelUntur.  qnla  in 
terra  serpnnt,  et  ob  inccesum  suum  quasi  trepidantna 
ennctaiitemque.     lode  porro  dicuut:  (Sabb.  fol  65.  b.) 

\hmT\  by  i*D»i3n  n^  tih^  (vid.  Misdm.  wik- 

»aoUi.  cap.  6).  pKV^  pbnTD  D^Dni  i-  ••  •qu*  lenlter 
Biien*  in  terra.    ForteMc  Igiiur  rfepllTr:  |3K  similiter 
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ZO'HETH  (nmr:    Zssdr:    Aha.   l»x^ 

Zofteth).    Son  oflshiofthe  tribe  of  Jodah(lCki 
It.  20). 


i 


ZOTUAH  (neW:  'U^\  Alei.  tm^i 
Supha).  :$on  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  d 
Heber,  an  Aaherite  (1  Ckr.  viU  95,  36). 

ZOTHAI  (^dW  :    Souf  ( :    Stphdt),    A  K> 

hathite  LeTite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  anMstor  of  Sm 
muel  (1  Cfar.  Ti.  26  [1 1]).    In  ver.  35  he  iaadled 

ZUPH. 

ZO'PHAB  (XW:  Jm^i  Sfn*^^^  Oned 
the  three  frieoda  ct  Job  (Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  xlh 
9).  He  IS  called  in  the  Hebrew,  *"  the  Nanmathite,* 
and  in  the  LXX.  ^  the  Minaeaa.**  and  '*  the  king  d 
the  Minaeans." 

ZOTiflM,  THE  FIELD  OP  (DID*  xm : 

&7por  iricovidr ;  /oous  tu^imky  A  spot  oo  *  or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  ha^ 
his  second  view'  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Xum 
zxiii.  14).  If  the  word  sadeh  (rendered  *'  field  ^ 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  tlie  ^'fielil 
of  Zophim**  was  a  cultivated^  spot  hi^  up  on 
the  top  of  the  range  of  Pi^^ah.  But  Uiat  word 
is  the  almost  invaiiable  term  for  a  porUon  of  the 
upper  district  of  Mcab,  and  theretone  may  harf 
had  some  local  sense  which  has  hitherto  cecsped 
notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the  fieU 
of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is  only  said  that 
it  commanded  mei^ely  a  portion  of  the  enossip- 
ment  of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  andent  versions 
affoiti  any  due.  The  Tai]gum  of  Onkelos,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  take  S^phim  in  the 
eenge  of  "  watchers  *'  or  "  lookers-out,  and  trans- 
late it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  Hcbiw 
version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  thai 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appesff 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.*  May  it  not  be  the  sam« 
plnce  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  {own 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab  ? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  AttdrAi  with  Ptagsh, 
mentions  ( ffandbook,  300  a)  that  the  ruins  oiMaiK 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  are  aurrounded  by  s 
fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  r^rds  as 
the  Held  of  Zophim.  [G.] 

ZO'RAH  (nyny  *.  :iapi»,  laptUt,  Xaipam ;  Alex. 

Sopaa,  "XapOj  Apoa;  Joseph,  ^mptnrai  Sana). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  ailotmeot  of  the  tnbe  ti 
Dan  (Josli.  xix.  41).  It  is  prefioosly  mcntxwd 
(xv.  33)  in  the  catak^e  of  Jodah,  among  the  plaoo 

explkandnm  est,  nlminun  lapis  vohitatvs  et  bio  Hlk 
tractuB,  qnem  saepe  quasi  ludenles  voltebant;  aat  smmm 
est  enm  per  se  ftiisse  tereiem  (volubUcaa)  aroBviatii 
instar,  o^us  latos  alteram  elatiiu^  alteran  >k|aseilis 
met  In  modum  pontis  ezstractl.  In  qoo  ad  ioona  sfc- 
tlorem  sine  gFsdllnis  ascendatur;  qoem  CQ3  TooaveraOl 
qualemqne  ad  oltare  straxerunt,  ut  eo  aaeeiMlrreot.qiias 
■d  altare  per  gndus  ascenders  nou  Itoeret  (Ex.  xx  23V 
Nee  absurdnm  mlhl  Tidetor  eondem  folsse  bnac  ^pUns 
atqne  eum.  qni  In  DavkUs  JonalbttriqQe  htotar^  T^fit 
^flSn  vocatns  est  qnem  tnt^rprelantur  lapid««n  nn* 
torum,  ad  quern  videlicet  vlatores  devertebsQL  Tcrgvcj 
h.  L  Kni3D  pK  transtoUt  L  e.  altw;  fortaase  eoiai 
lapts  aHns  ftilt  ei  elatos,  qoem  vlatores  e  looglnqac 
oonsploerenL** 

•  oce  Stanley.  S.  A  P.,  Appendiic,  ^1S. 
"  The  Targum  treats  the  names  Iflsprb  and  Sopi jmp  « 
identital  tranj^latlng  tham  both  by  KH^^D. 


ZOR/lTUrrKd,  THE 

a  tte  dlrtriet  of  the  Sbtfclnh  (A.  V.  Zoseah).  In 
birtb  \vftt  it  is  in  immedintie  proximity  tQ  Eshtaol, 
nod  tiM  two  9X9  elsewhere  named  togetlier  almoet 
widwat  uk  exception  (Judg.  ziii.  85,  xvi.  31,  zviii. 
9. 8, 11 ;  and  see  1  Ghr.  ii.  53).  Zorah  was  the 
residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samaon« 
Tlie  place  both  of  his  bii-th  and  his  bunal  is  spe- 
tiified  with  a  einiouB  minnteness  as  **  between  Zomh 
4ni  Kahtaal;"  "in  Mahaneh^Dan"  (Judg.  ziii.  25, 
jcri.  31).  In  the  genealogical  re^rda  of  1  Cbr.  (u. 
&3,  IT.  2),  Iba  •'  Zaraaihitca  and  EshUuUtes"  are 
danodadfirom  (C  e«  ooloniied  bf)  Eirjath* 


Vaiiaa. 


Zorah  is  mentioned  amcngst  the  plaote  fortified 
bj  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  jd.  10),  and  it  waj  re-inha- 
bited bf  the  men  of  Jodah  after  the  return  from 
the  Captirity  (Neh.  zi.  39,  A.  V.  Zarsah). 

la  the  ONOMOifiooii  (:iap8aaad  ''Soan")  it  is 
BoantiaBad  aa  Ijing  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  on  tiie  road  to  Nioopolia.  By  the  Jewish 
trareller  hap-Parchi  (Znna'a  Bmjamm  cf  Tvd.  ii. 
441),  it  ia  specified  as  three  hours  $.£.  of  Lydd. 
Those  noticea  agree. in  direction — ^though  in  neither 
ia  the  distance  nearly  aufficient— with  the  modem 

rillage  of  Sir'aA  (acw^),  which  has  been  Tisited 

^  Dr.  Robinson  [B.H,  iii.  153)  and  Tobler  (Ztte 
Wand.  181-3).  It  lies  jost  below  the  brow  of  a 
•harp  pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  thp 
ranges  whkJi  there  meet  and  foiin  the  noi-th  side 
pf  the  Wady  Ohur4b,  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  branches  which  unite  just  below  SSr'ah,  and 
fi>rm  die  great  Wady  Surar.  Near  it  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  Zanoah,  Bethshemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  narratiTe.  E^htaol,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  The  position  of  Sur'ah  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets 
from  the  graat  lowland,  explains  its  foi*tificati<xi  by 
kf>hoboam.  The  soring  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
riilsce,  *'a  noble  roontain  "—this  was  at  the  end  of 
April---^  walled  up  square  with  Iai:ge  hewn  stones, 
and  gushing  over  with  fine  water.  As  we  passed 
oil,**  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  more  poeticnl 
lone  than  is  his  wont,  '*  we  overtoolc  no  less  than 
twelve  women  toiling  upwai^  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village, 
the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females 
bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient 
times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson 
oflen  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain  and  toiled 
ho  a3wani  with  her  jar  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  apjears  also  as  Za- 
reah  and  Zobeah.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps 
roost  nearly  accurate.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same 
in  all.  [G.] 

ZO'RATHITES,  THE  (^n^VH :  rod  'A^ 

#cl ;  Alex.  r.  2apii9i :  Satrathi),  i, «.  the  people  of 
ZoBAH,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  52,  is  stated  to  have  founded  Kiijath- 
jcarim,  fitnn  whidi  again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the 
Eshtaulites"  wereooloniaed.  [6.] 

XO  REAH (rCn^ :  Tda;  Alex. Sopaa:  Saraa), 

A!:other  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form  of  the 
name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  ZoftAH,  but 
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ouoe  as  Zarkah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Zoreah  oocura  only  iu  Josh.  xv.  $3,  among 
the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears,  however 
to  have  come  later  into  the  posaessioo  of  Pui> 
[Zorah,]  [G.] 

ZO'BITES,  THE  OyiVn :  'Utraptt ;  Alex. 

Ho-opacc :  Sarai),  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judadi  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (thou^  the  passage 
is  probably  in  great  oonfrision)  amongat  the  descend- 
ants of  Salma  and  near  oonnexiona  of  Joab.  The 
Targum  regards  the  word  aa  being  a  contraction  for 
"the  Zomthites;"  bat  this  does  not  aaem  likely^ 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentionea  in  ver.  52  ci 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  oonnection, 

ZOBOB'ABEL.  {Zopofiii$€k:  Za-obabeJ),  1 
Esd.  iv.  13 ;  v.  5-70 ;  vi.  2-29 ;  Eoolus.  xliz.  11  f 
Matt.  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iii.  27.     [Zercbbabel.] 

ZU'AB  0^)V  :    Sorydp  :    Suar).     Father  of 

Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  thi 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii,  5,  vii.  18,  23, 
X.  15V    • 

2;UFH,  THE  LAKD  OF  (e|^V  )n^:  «;« 

rffy  *2c^^ ;  Alex,  eif  yriy  2|ci^ :   Syr.  Peshito» 

90. ,  I^ur :  Vulg.  terra  9i^),    A  district  at  which 

Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  afler  passing  through 
those  of  Shallsha,  of  Shalim,  and  of  the  Beojamites^ 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city 
in  which  they  encountei'ed  iwmuel  (ver.  6),  and 
that  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  to 
be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  th^  *'  tomb 
of  Rachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that  name 
is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth^ 
lehem.  The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular 
manner  with  Slimuel.  One  of  Sis  anceston  was 
named  Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35)  or 
Zophai  (ib.  27);  and  his  native  place  was  called 
Rainathaim-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
"  land  of  Zuph "  had  any  connexion  with  either 
of  these.  If  Ramathaim-xopbim  was  the  present 
Neby  Samml^BDd  thei«  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was — then  it  b  diflScult 
to  imagine  that  Ramathaim-aophim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  at  lesat  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  former.  JN'^y  Samvril  too,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  veiy  heart  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  the  land  of  Zu|^  was  outside 
of  it. 

The  name,  tco,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim 
Mixpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephathah,  was  too  common  io 
the  Holy  Laa»l,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  tc 
permit  of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence 
here. 

The  <»ily  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zu|A  u 
modem  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  b« 
found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  £ve  miles  south-west  of 
Neby  ScanwU.  This  Dr.  Robinson  {B,  R.  ii.  8,  9) 
once  proposed  as  the  representative  of  Ramathaim 
Zophim ;  and  although  on  toftographical  grounds  he 
virtually  renounces  Uie  idea  (see  the  tbotnote  to  the 
same  pages),  yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly 
affect  its  identity  with  Zuph,  provided  other  con* 


»  A*  if  reading  tj^V  (Tslph  ).  wblcb  tbe  original  wti  i  Ztph  rn^T). 
relkib)  of  1  Chr.  vi!  3S  sUll  exhiblU  for  Zufh  (see  *     c  If^iodcc 


ireikib)  of  1  Chr.  vi.  3S  sUll  exhibiu  for  Zufh  (see  <     c  Ifiodced  the  *'laad  of  Yeminl' 
mugin  of  A.  V.).    This  Is  a  totall/  disUoci  uame  from  I  BeiOamin. 


lie  the  tcrritury  d 


i8e2 


ZUFH 


nktmtioQs  do  not  interfere.  If  Shalhn  sod  Shalisha 
ware  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Taiytbeh,  then 
Snil'ft  route  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  would  be  S.  oi 
S.VV.,  and  pursoing  the  aune  direction  he  would 
arrive  at  this  neighboumood  of  Soba,  But  this  is 
at  the  best  no  more  than  conjecture,  and  nnleas 
the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  east  of 
SobOy  the  dtj  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
took  place  could  hardlj  be  saflSdentlj  near  ta 
Rachel  s  sepuldire. 

The  si^ification  of  the  name  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtful.  Gesenit js  explains  it  to  mean  *'  honey  " ; 
while  Flint  understands  it  as  **  abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  orerlotdnd  that  when  the 
LXX.  Tenion  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
fai  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Zinh  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
nsuallj  oonndered  to  signify'  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out;  heoca,  propbeti;  in  which  sense  the  author 
of  the  Taxgum  has  actually  rendered  1  Sam.  ix.  5 — 

they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a  prophet 


«< 


ofJehoTah.' 


[G.] 


ZUPH  (rj^V:  1/96^  in  1  Chr.:  Ap&).  A  Ko- 
hathite  Lerite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah  and  Samud 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  Ti.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr.  ri. 
S6  he  is  called  ZOPHAI. 

ZUB  CnV:  lo^:  Ar).  1.  One  of  the  fire 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Bidaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  His  daughter 
Cosbi  was  killed  by  Phindias,  together  with  her 
panunonr  Zimri  the  Simeonite  dliieftain  (Num. 
xxT.  15).  He  appears  to  hare  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh, 
ziii.  21). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  feunder  of  Gibeon  by  his 
wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

ZITBIEL  (JTVTf^'i :  Sovpi^A :  Suriel).    Son 

of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite  Lefites  aft  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iU.  35). 

ZUBISHADDAl  (^'^Vn^Y:  SoufwroSoT : 
SuriBoddaX),     Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the 

•  **  Sensom  magis  quam  rertwrn  ex  Terbo  transfcrentes  " 
(Jerome,  i^uatH,  Htbr.  t»  Oen.y    Scbnmann  (Genem; 

S37)  Rvsestt  tbat  for  W^T\  they  read  D^^lg.    The 

ebaage  In  the  initial  letter  to  the  lame  wbidb'Kwald 
yicposM  In  UentSiyfnf  Ham  (3«n.  xir.  5)  with  Ammnn 


*  Obmpulag  ttsArdblc^  j*^*.    B^  adc^ttng  this 


SSUZIMS,  THB 

tribe  of  Simeon  aft  the  time  of  the  Exodos  (Ki 
6,  ii.  12,  Tii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It 
that  this  and  Ammiahaddai,  the  only  names  in  tht 
Bible  ot  which  Shaddai  fcrms  a  part,  skoald  oecor 
in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (riii.  1)  Znni^tUa 
appean  as  Salasaoal 

ZirZIMS.  THE  (D^^n:    fM  Irc^  « 

both  MSB.:  Z«ram;  but  Jerome  in  QuaaL  H^. 
ffentea  forta).  The  name  of  an  andeBt  pea|k 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedoriaomer  and  ka 
allies  were  aftta^ed  and  orcrthrown  by  them  '^Oen. 
xir.  5  only).  Of  the  etymdogy  or  s^gnifioaftian  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  TaignD 
of  Onkdos,  and  Sam.  Ycfsioik  (with  an  eye  to  aoose 
root  not  now  ■recognixable),  render  it  **  strong 
people."  The  Arab.  Veraioo  of  Saadiah  (in  Wahov't 
Polyghtt)  gires  erf-DoAalcte,  by  which  it  is 
tain  whether  a  proper  name  or  a 
intended.  Others  understand  by  it  "^tfae 
derere"  (Le  acre,  finom  \\t\  or  •dwaift"  (Mt- 
diadis,ai9ip/.No.606).b  Haidly  nnae  asmtshnblr 
is  the  situation  which  the  Zuxim  oorapied.  The 
progress  of  the  iursders  was  fitm  north  to  sooth. 
They  first  cnconntored  the  Rephaim  in  Ashfteroth 
Kamaim  (near  the  Leja  in  the  north  of  the  Anvtm;; 
next  the  Zuxim  in  Ham ;  and  next  the  fimim  ia 
Shareh  Kiriatluum.  The  last  named  pbee  has  not 
been  identified,  but  was  probably  not  fiur  norUk  «f 
the  Ainon.  There  is  therefore  some  plausibility 
in  the  suggestion  of  Ewaki  {Oewek.  L  308  moU  , 
provided  it  is  etymol<^;ksdly  correct,  thai  Hans, 
DM,  is  DPt  Am,  •'.  e.  Ammon ;  and  thos  that  the 
Zuxim  iulmlHted  the  countiy  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  were  identical  with  the  Zamxummim,  who  aie 
known  to  hare  been  exterminated  and  swoeeded  in 
their  land  by  the  AmmonitesL  Thb  si^igesftioa  has 
been  already  mentioned  imder  ZAMZnOfni,  but  at 
the  best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  conjeetnre,  ia 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  ssty  with 
Behuid— and  it  would  be  diflScnlt  to  find  a  fitter 
sentence  with  which  to  ooodude  a  Dictkaary  of  the 
Bible — ^'^  coojecturae,  quibos  non  delectamur.*  [G.] 


the  LXX. 


(whldi  however  GcseniiiB.  Acs.  tlOa,  raristsX 

\x%  Vbt  points  of  Dna  to  DHa^aa  tt  Is  plsfai 

•ad  Volg  read  ibem.  MkhasBa  Ingeaioosjy 
fottowlng  rsMli'g:  '  Thej snoto  the gisBts  la 
Kaniafan,  and  the  peopte  <f  swaHfr  (i.a. 
wbowereatCh 


SND  OF  THK  XHIBD  VOLDlfB. 
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A.XO  CHAHISO  CBOin. 
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